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MODERN    GERMANY 

ITS  RISE,  GROWTH,  DOWNFALL,  and  FUTURE 
BY  J.  ELLIS  BARKER 

Sixth  Edition.     Entirely  Rewritten  and  Very  Greatly  Enlarged 

"Modern-  Germany"  has  since  its  first  appearance  been  recognized  as  a  standard  authority,  being  translated  widely  and 
adopted  as  a  text  book  in  many  colleges.  The  author  is  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  Germany,  her  government 
and  her  people,  whose  reputation  has  been  only  enhanced  by  the  remarkable  exactitude  with  which  the  events  of  the 
last  five  years  have  followed  the  forecasts  made  in  the  earlier  editions.  Drastic  changes,  however,  were  necessary  to 
include  the  exact  analysis  of  the  changes  caused  by  the  war,  and  of  the  elements  of  the  new  Republican  Germany; 
and  Mr.  Ellis  Barker  has  now ''rewritten  the  work  throughout  with  reference  to  the  situation  created  by  the  war,  so 
that  this,  the  sixth,  edition  is  practically  a  new  book. 

All  that  was  of  value  in  the  earlier  editions  has  been  retained;  but  the  earlier  chapters,  on  the  sources  of  Germany's 
strength  and  weakness  under  Prussian  domination,  have  been  compressed,  and  the  sections  on  the  inevitable  outcome 
are  now  history  instead  of  prophecy.  Of  particular  value  are  the  seven  new  chapters  on  the  political  and  economic 
aspects  of  the  war,  culminating  in  two,  "The  Future  of  Germany!'  and  "The  Problem  of  Austria."  This  is  the  kind  of 
forecast,  based  on  wide  knowledge,  precision  and  clear  thinking,  which  is  truly  valuable  to  all  those  who  are  at  present 
grappling  with  the  problem  of  the  future  of  Germany  and  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  eminence  of  the  author,  the  careful  foundation  of  fact,  and  the  soundness  of  political  judgment  displayed  in  this 
work,  place  it  among  the  few  that  will  undoubtedly  survive  the  events  of  the  next  few  years,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
ignored  now  by  far-sighted  and  intelligent  citizens.  Net  $6.00 

Comparative  Education  A  Survey  of  the  Educational  System  in  each  of  Six  Representative  Countries. 
Edited  by  PETER  SANDIFORD,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 
The  Surveys  included  are:  The  United  States,  by  WM.  F.  RUSSELL,  University  of  Iowa;  Germany, '  by  I.  L.  KANDEL,  Ph.D., 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University;  England,  by  the  Editor;  France,  by -ARTHUR  H  HOPE,  Headmaster  of  the  Roan  School 
for  Boys,  Greenwich,  England  ;  Canada,  by  the  Editor ;  Denmark,  by  HAROLD  \V.  FOGHT,  Ph.D.,  Specialist  in  Rural  Education, 
U.   S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

"  The  chief  lesson  taught  by  all  the  papers  in  this  volume  taken  together  is  to  shun  the  example  of  Germany  in  making  education 
an    instrument    with    which    to    enslave    a    great    nation." — New   York  Sun.  Net,   §4.00 

New  Schools  for  Old  By  EVELYN  DEWEY 

The  book  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  application  by  Mrs.  Harvey  of  community  ideals  to  the  regeneration  of  the  Porter 
School,  a  run-down,  one-room  country  school  in  Missouri.  Its  problems  were  used  as  the  starting-point  for  the  development  of  a 
healthy  community  spirit.  It  is  the  record  of  one  of  the  most  important  and  successful  educational  experiments  of  the  century. 
"  Should   be   read   by   every   country  ^preacher  and   then   loaned  to  the  school  teacher." — Social  Serricfe  Bulletin.  Net.  $2.00 

Schools  of  Tomorrow  By  JOHN  and  EVELYN  DEWEY 

"The  most  significant  and  informing  study  of  educational  conditions  that  has  appeared  in  twenty  rears." — Xew  York  Tribune. 

Net,    $2.00 

Towards  Racial  Health  By  NORAH  H.  MARCH 

A  handbook^  for  parents,  teachers  and  social  workers  on  the  training  of  boys  and  girls  ;  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Evangeline 
Wilson  Young  of  Boston.  The  author  emphasizes  the  duties  of  educator  and  parent,  not  seeking  to  minimize  the  difficulties,  but 
explaining  wisely  and  sympathetically  what  must  be  known  on  the  subject  of  sex  by  the  child  and  the  best  way  in  which  it  may 
be   taught.  Net,    $2.00 

Creative   Impulse  in   Industry  By  HELEN  MAROT 

A  Proposition   for  Educators. 

"It  is  a  propbsition  for  every  intelligent  person  for  the  simple   reason  that  the   creative  impulse  is  native   to  every  one.  and  lies 

at  the  very  root  of  character  building.  The  philosophy  here  propounded  is  so  eommonsense-like,  so  true  to  the  real  nature  of 
things,  that  it  must  inevitably  appeal  to  all  thinking  and  responsible  people." — Homilctic  Revieic.  Net,»$1.50 

Labor  and   Reconstruction   in   Europe  By  ELISHA  M.  FRIEDMAN 

"It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  performed  a  real  service  in  putting  in  the  bands  of  those  interested  the  facts  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion work  in  Europe.  .  .  .  There  is  much  food  for  thought  in  your  chapters  for  America.  ...  I  congratulate  you  upon 
the  thorough  piece  of  work  you  have  done  and  upon  the  broadminded  view  which  you  have  taken  of  the  needs  and  requirements 
of  all   countries." — A.   Barton   Hepburn   to   the   Author.  Net,    $2.50 

The  Science  of  Labour  and  its  Organization  By  JOSEFA  IOTEYKO 

A  consideration  of  certain  points  in  industrial  psycho-physio'ogy  by  a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject  in  France  and  Belgium, 
where  before  the  war  the  technical  schools  were  the  best  in   the  world.  Net,  $1.60 

Germanism  from  Within  By  A.  D.  McLAREN 

On  the  basis  of  seven  years  of  close  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  masses  of  the  German  people,  the  author  analyzes  the 
psychology  of>  the  average  German  citizen,  in  peace  and  in  war.  showing  his  reactions  to  the  events  concerning  which  the  out- 
side world  has  wondered.  Particularly  valuable  is  the  final  chapter  added  in  this  edition,  on  "  The  Mind  and  Jlood  of  Germanv 
Today."  Net,  $5.00 

Labor  in  the  Changing  World  By  R.  M.  MdVER 

A  sane,  courageous  effort  to  clarify  the  difficult  problems  of  the  place  of  labor  in  the  industrial  world,  and  of  the  measures 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  social  system.  Net,  $2.00 
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This  master  of  realism  analyzes  the  soul  of  the  returned  poilu,  showing  how  starkly  war  has  stripped  away  the  non-essen- 
tials and  with  just  what  elementary  qualities  the  soul  of  the  French  is  equipped  to  build  up  a  new  country,  a  new  civiliza- 
tion, a  ntrw  spiritual  outlook. 
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Winnipeg  and  Seattle 

The  Two  General  Strikes  in  Retrospect 
By  Edward  T.  Devine 


OF  THE  SURVEY   STAFF 
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"^HE  six-day  general  strike  in  Seattle  in  February 
and  the  six  weeks'  general  strike  in  Winnipeg  in 
May  and  June  exhibit  what  is  for  America  a  new 
degree,  if  not  a  new  kind,  of  social  unrest.  In 
Seattle,  on  demand  of  the  metal  workers,  thirty-five  thousand 
shipyard  workers  who  were  already  on  a  basis  of  collective 
bargaining  and  closed  shop  being  on  strike  for  higher  pay,  an 
additional  twentv-five  thousand  workers  in  other  industries 
laid  down  their  tools  in  sympathy,  sacrificing  a  week's  income 
and  risking  the  entire  loss  of  their  jobs.  In  Winnipeg,  like- 
wise on  the  initiative  of  the  Metal  Trades  Council,  thirty- 
five  thousand  workers  were  voluntarily  idle  and  without  wages 
for  six  weeks.  In  this  instance  a  controversy  was  in  progress 
in  the  building  trades  as  well  as  in  the  metal  trades  before  the 
general  sympathetic  strike  began. 

Objectives  of  the  ordinary  kind — hours,  wages,  and  in  Win- 
nipeg the  principle  of  collective  bargaining — were  involved  ; 
but  in  both  cities  ominous  forebodings  of  an  irrepressible  con- 
flict, instinctive  response  to  rallying  class  cries,  and  a  searching 
of  hearts  as  to  what  loyalty,  patriotism  and  civic  obligations 
imply,  were  always  visibly  in  the  background  and  eventually 
in  the  foreground.  In  both  cases,  within  the  ranks  of  labor, 
orthodox  craft  unionism  had  to  contend  with  the  One  Big 
Union  idea  in  spite  of  the  fact  .that  both  of  the  general  strikes 
were  called,  under  ordinary  constitutional  procedure,  by  the 
existing  craft  unions,  with  the  sanction  of  the  local  Central 
Labor  Council  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  In  each  case  the  strike  failed  to  gain  its  announced 
objectives;  in  each  case  the  "citizens"  who  fought  the  strike 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  attempt  at  revolution  and  not 
an  ordinary  struggle  for  economic  advantage  are  emphatic  in 
their  claim  of  ?  decisive  victory  of  Law  and  Order ;  in  each 
case  labor,  surprised  at  its  strength,  its  discipline  and  its 
moderation,  seems  reasonably  content  with  its  "  defeat."  In 
both  cases  the  labor  leaders,  conservative  and  radical,  vigor- 
ously deny  that  the  strike  was  in  any  sense  an  attempt  at  revo- 
lution. In  both  cases  the  more  radicaLleadersare  undoubtedly, 
like  other  Socialists,  striving  for  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the 
existing  political  and  industrial  system.  The  distinction  is  im- 
portant, because  if  the  strike  was  an  actual  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  existing  government  and  to  set  up  another  in  its 


place  then  its  leaders  are  guilty  of  "  seditious  conspiracy  "  and 
other  related  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Several  of  these 
leaders  in  Winnipeg  are  in  fact  now  awaiting  trial  on  such 
charges — including  aldermen,  editors  and  two  former  Metho- 
dist ministers,  along  with  business  agents  of  unions  and 
returned  soldiers.  Recalling  that  the  Methodist  church  of 
Canada  in  its  last  general  conference  had  declared  for  a  radical 
reconstruction  of  society  and  the  substitution  of  the  cooperative 
system  for  the  competitive  system,  I  was  particularly  interested 
to  inquire  about  these  one-time  Methodist  preachers.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  one  of  them,  J.  S.  Woodsworth,  resigned 
a  year  ago  from  the  ministry  and  that  the  other,  W.  Ivens, 
who  was  still  in  jail  when  I  saw  him,  had  been  deprived  of 
his  standing  as  a  minister  on  the  technical  ground  that  he  had 
refused  to  take  an  appointment.  There  had  been,  I  under- 
stand, no  formal  church  trial,  and  it  is  certainly  nothing  un- 
usual in  Methodism  for  ministers  to  be  relieved  from  regular 
appointment  for  a  year  while  engaged  in  special  duties.  But 
editing  a  labor  paper  while  a  general  strike  is  in  progress  is  not 
the  kind  of  service  for  which  the  church  has  had  occasion  to 
grant  this  privilege.  It  is  interesting  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  E. 
Smith,  to  whom  as  president  of  the  Manitoba  Methodist  Con- 
ference the  Rev.  J.  S.  Woodsworth  sent  his  letter  of  resigna- 
tion a  year  ago,  has  himself  recently  resigned  for  reasons  not 
dissimilar  to  those  which  actuated  Mr.  Woodsworth. 

This  Rev.  A.  E.  Smith,  ex-president  of  the  Manitoba 
Methodist  Conference,  does  not  mince  words  in  defending  the 
strikers.  Speaking  to  an  out-door  congregation  of  8,000  in 
Victoria  Park  under  the  auspices  of  the  Labor  Church  on  Sun- 
day, June  14,  Dr.  Smith  declared  that  the  sympathetic  strike 
"  is  just  as  religious  a  movement  as  a  church  revival.  It  is 
just  as  ethical  as  the  fight  in  Flanders.  Those  who  oppose  this 
strike  do  so  because  they  are  individualists;  the  workers  sup- 
port it  because  they  put  the  interests  of  others  ahead  of  their 
own  interests.  The  individualist  has  no  program,  hence  he 
attacks  the  man  or  the  body  that  tries  to  work  out  a  program." 

Not  all  of  the  Methodist  ministers,  however,  who  sympa- 
thize with  labor,  even  in  its  more  radical  policies,  have  left  the 
church.  One  of  them,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  G.  Bland,  is  pastor  of  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle  in  Toronto.  After  the  strike  was  over 
and  Ivens  was  in  jail,  Dr.  Bland  came  to  preach,  on  Sunday, 
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August  17,  at  an  indoor  mass  meeting  of  the  Labor  Church 
at  which  some,  four  thousand-  were  present.  He  spoke  with 
regret  of  the  absence  of  Mr.Tvens;  was  sorry  that  he  could 
no  longer  call  him  "  the  reverend,"  but  saitf'that  he  was  cer- 
tainly "  in  the  apostolie  succession/'  Of  the  twelve  apostles 
there  was  only  one  as  far  z§  he  knew  who  was  not  put  in  jail, 
and  that  was  Judas. 

Rocking  the  Boat 

While  refraining  from  comment  on  the  reasons  for  the 
arrest  of  the  strikers  or  the  charges  against  them,  Dr.  Bland 
vigorously  denounced  the  refusal  of  bail1  and  also  the  amend- 
ment of  the  immigration  act  with^unseemly  haste  as  a  means 
of  making  easier  the  deportatien  of v  strike  leaders.  This  he 
described  as  a  nefarious  and  un-British,  piece  of  legislation. 
This  act  was  passed  through  both  houses  of  the  Canadian 
parliament  and  received  the  royal  assent  inside  of  the  space  of 
one  hour.  "Was  it,"  the  preacher  demanded,  "an  act  to 
deal  with  profiteering?  Oh  no.  Was  it  an  act  to,  prevent  food 
barons  from  hoarding  food  in  cold  storage  warehouses  ?  Oh 
no.  Was  it  an'act^to  reform  the  Senate  ?  Oh,  no.  Such  acts 
as  these  do  not  run  upon' such  well  greased  ways.  It  is  an 
act  by  which  the  government  can  seize  a  man,  not  for  any- 
thing he  has  done,  but  simply  because  he  is  thought  undesirable. 
The  government  is  accuser  and  judge  and  there  is  no  appeal 
except  to  the  government.  Yet  a  man  is  accused  of  nothing 
except  of  being  undesirable.  He  cannot  defend  himself  because 
he  does  not  know  his  supposed  offense.  .  .  .  It  is  not  only 
an  un-British  act.  It  is  an  anti-British  act.  It  puts  residents 
in  Canada  born  in  the  British  isles  on  the  same  level  as  aliens 
no  matter  how  long  they  have  been  in  the  country  or  how  they 
have  served  In  times  of  difficulty  it  is  said  that  nobody  should 
ro_ck  the  boat.  The  refusal  of  bail  to  the  strike  leaders  and  the 
Immigraton  act  are  a  most  dangerous  rocking  of    the   boat." 

These  quotations  from  two  well-known  ministers  of  the 
church  of  which  two  former  ministers  are  among  the  accused 
are  cited  not  as  representative  of  the  opinions  of  Methodists  or 
other  church  members  or  ministers  as  a  whole  but  only  as  in- 
dicative of  the  existence  of  a  certain"  public  opinion  which  does 
nbt  find  expression  in  the  pronouncements  of  the, Citizens'  Com- 
mittee to  which  reference  will  be  made  later.  The  Methodist 
church,  like  other  Protestant  churches  a^ld'  like  the  Catho"rics\. 
would  defend  collective  bargaining  and  the  living  wage,  but 
would  probably  not  defend  the  eer eral  sympathetic  strike, 
especially  when  its  scope  extends  to  policemen,  firemen,  letter- 
carriers  and  scavengers  Apparent!  y^rhase.  who  take  seriously 
the  declaration  of  the  Methodist  General  Conference  for "  a 
radical  reconstruction  of  society  on  the  cooperative  principle 
and  are  ready  to  put  such  a  platfoBn/in'td  practice  are  expected 
to  discriminate  or  they  must  be  .prepared-  for  a  stoning. 
Modern  martyrdom  may  still  take  Yne~  old  form  of  imprison- 
ment, especially  if  the  champ  or.ship  of  labor  happens  to  be 
complicated  with  an  avers:on  to  violence,  whether  in  the  form 
of  war  or  of  riot. 

Both  Seattle  and  Winnipeg  had  had  previous,  recent  experi- 
ence with  acute  disputes  of  the  more  usual  kind ;  and  in  Win- 
nipeg, where  such  serious  corisecrr??rices  hang 'upon  the  issue, 
*he  fact  that  the  same  industries  had  seen  serious  economic 
conflicts  within  a  year  is  cited  as  presumptive  evidence  that  the 
present  strike  was  not  an  attempt  at  political  revolution  but 
simply  another  and  a  rrore  determined  effort  to  secure  the 

'On  September  20,  after  twenty-six.  Cays  in  jail,  the  eight  leaders 
were  released  on  bail  in  the  amount  o£.  S*X)00  each  and  two  sureties  of 
•$2,0C0  eaci:.  The  decision  of  ihe  court-,rfi?ad  by  Chief  Justice  Mathers, 
btatcd  that  it  b:id  not  been  proved  thot  the  accused  would  not  appear 
to  stand  trial  and  that  "the  ceurt  would  not  be  justified  in  refusing 
br.i!  on  the  sole  gro,und  that  public  safety  might  be  endangered  by  per- 
mitting the  accused  to  be  at  large  " 


right  of  collective  bargaining  for  thfemejal  trades  as  a.  whole.. 
In  both  cases,  after  overwhelming  vefce^iv&isor  of  the  strike 
by  the  unions,  and  affirmative  action  by,  the  Central  Labor 
Council,  the  management  of  the  strike  passed  into  the  hands  of 
a  large  General  Strike  Committee  representing  the  local 
unions  and  the  Central  Labor  Council,  with  a  smaller  com- 
mittee exercising  some  executive  powers.  In  both  cases  busi- 
ness men,  through  existing  commercial  organizations  or  other- 
wise, took  strong  grounds  against  the  strikers,  not  on  the  merits 
of  the  economic  conflict  but  on  the  ground  that  the  general 
strike  is  in  effect  a  challenge  to  the  government  and  a  revolu- 
tionary act.  In  both  cases  the  municipal  authorities,  after 
some  wobbling,  followed  the  lead  of  business — Seattle's 
doughty  mayor,  in  spite  of  the  newspaper  fiction,  playing  a 
no.  more  glorious  part  than  the  mayor  of  Winnipeg.  In  both 
cases  the  community  was  remarkably  free  from  disorder  and 
lawlessness  by  strikers  and  their  sympathizers.  In  Seattle,  the 
labor  people  justified  their  boast:  "Sixty  thousand  men  out 
and  not  even  a  fist-fight."  Major-General  Morrison,  in 
charge  of  the  troops  from  Camp  Lewis,  is  reported  to  have  told 
the  strikers'  committee  which  called  upon  him  that  in  forty 
years  of  military  experience  he  had  not  seen  so  quiet  and 
orderly  a  city.  Robert  Bridges,;. president  of  the  port  of 
Seattle,  is  quoted  as  having  written  to  the  Central  Labo. 
Council  that  "  it  was  the  members  of  organized  labor  who  kept 
order  during  the  strike.  To  them  and  to  no  one  else  belongs 
the  credit."  In  Winnipeg  the  early  weeks  of  the  strike  were 
similarly  free  from  disorder.  Later  two  riots  occurred — one 
after  the  regular  police  force,  whose  sympathies  were  entirely 
with  the  strike,  were  dismissed  and  replaced  by  special  police- 
men; and  the  other,  more  serious,  after  the  strike  leaders  had 
been  arrested  in:a  spectacular  way,  taken  from  their  beds  at 
night  to  a  penitentiary  and  confined  without  privilege  of  bail. 
On  the  day  of  this  second"  riot,  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  a  "  silent  parade"  by  .returned  soldiers  and  their  wives. 
Proclamations  had  been  issued  forbidding  parades  and  warn- 
ing had  been  given  that  if  the  parade  were  attempted  without 
permission  force  would  be  used  to  prevent  it.  The  returned 
soldiers  seem  to  have  been  in  doubt  at  the  last  moment  whether. 
to  parade  or  not  and  it  is  said  that  no  procession  was  formed. 
Crowds  lined  the  streets,  however,  and  after  the  reading  of  the 
riot  act,  the  mounted  police  rode  down  the  street  accompanied 
by  a  certain  number  of  the  special  police.  Wheeling  at  a 
central  point  rthe  police,  who  had  been  using  their  long  clubs 
freely  and  had  received  some  missiles,  began  firing  ball 
cartridges  into  the  crowd  and  immediately  the  militia  who 
were  waiting  in  automsbiles  rushed  to  the  scene.  On  this 
"  blo64y  Saturday,"  one  person  was  killed%nd  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred injured.  About  one  hundred  persons  were  arrested  for 
rioting  or  on  similar  charges. 

Temper  of  Strikers  and  of  "Citizens" 
Whether  the  military  deliberately  invited  a  show  of  strength 
on  this  occasion  may  be  open  to  question  but  that  elaborate 
preparatiorisskad  been  made  by  the  enlistment  and  drilling  of 
a  special  military  force,  the  assembling  of  the  Royal  Northwest 
Mounted  Police,  the  mustering  in  of  an  adequate  special  con- 
stabulary and  otherwise,  is  clear;  and  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  the  "  intolerable  situation  "  caused  by  the  shutting- 
down  of  industries,  the  closing  of  restaurants  and  bakeries, 
the  lack  of  transport  and  of  water  except  onlthe  first  floors,  the 
absence  of  newspapers,  the  non-delivery  of  the  mails,  had  long 
since  exasperated  law-abiding  citizens -to  the  point  at  which 
overt  lawlessness  on  the  part  of v'thfe-  strikers  had  become  a 
necessity.  Even  now  if  is  easy  to^sefr  that- the  strikers  were 
probably  in  fact  better  humored  than  the  "citizens."     Of. 
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Winnipeg  as  of  Seattle  the  words  of  a  public  official  of  the 
latter  city  who  was  mixing  much  with  both  sides  have  some 
truth ;  "  It  is  only  necessary  to  mix  among  the  business  men 
of  this  city  and  then  among  the  strikers,  and  hear  their  re- 
marks, or  even  watch  their  faces,  and  find  out  which  ones 
have  murder  in  their  hearts."  Of  course  this  may  only  be 
an  illustration  of  the  general  truth  that  highwaymen  are  apt 
to  be  in  better  humor  than  their  victims  but  that  is  begging 
the  original  question  at  issue.  The  strikers  maintain  that  they 
were  the  original  victims.  Two  weeks  after  the  strike,  a 
prominent  business  man  in  Seattle  is  said  to  have  remarked  to 
friends:  "  If  that  strike  had  lasted  a  few  days  longer,  there 
v/ould  have  been  some  people  hanged." 

In  Winnipeg  it  did  last  a  few  days — more  than  sixty — 
longer ;  and  two  months  after  the  end  of  the  strike,  although 
no  one  had  been  hanged,  six  men  were  in  jail  and  five  awaiting 
deportation.  I  talked  with  the  men  in  jail  and  at  length  with 
one  of  those  whose  liberty  is  in  jeopardy  although  while  await- 
ing trial  he  is- at  large  on  bail.  I  talked  also  with  some  who 
had  been  most  active  in  putting  down  the  strike  and  who  were 
most  emphatic  in  their  assertion  that  they  had  been  dealing 
with  incipient  revolution;  I  am  under  great  obligation  to 
both  for  the  frankness-' with  which  thej  made  known  their 
views  ?nd  the  readinesS'iwith  which  they  suppled  Information, 
both  documentary  arid  verbal.-  lam  most  anxious  to  show  my 
appreciation  of  their  courtesy 'and  to  do  injustce'  to  neither. 
I  found,  of  course,  sane  and  reasonable  men  on  both  side* — 
notwithstanding  the  warning  of  a  clergyman  in  the  capital ;oi 
a  neighboring  .province,  that  Winnipeg  was  the  last  place  in  the 
world  to- gefi  unbiased  information  because  of  the  bitterrfess 
remaining' &i-  both,  ranks — but  I  cannot  refrain  from  voicing -the 
impression,,  for  'Whatever-  it  rrtay  be.  worth,  that  the  labor 
leaders  both  in  Seattle  and  in  Winnipeg  appeared  to  me  to  be 
quite  as. public-spirited,  as  law-abiding,  as  considerate  of  the 
rights  of  others,  as  good-tempered  and  as  well-informed  on 
the  fundamentals  of  good  citizenship  as  their  opponents.  Al- 
though the  issue  of  industrial  as  against  craft  unions  was  acute 
among  them,  even  that- did  not  wholly  destroy  their  sense  of 
proportion  ajid-bumoE.  From  rival  offices,  at  the  time- of  my; 
visit  to  Winnipeg,  rival  publications  were  issued,  but  friendly 
cooperation  was  nevertheless  going  on  regarding  the  release  of 
prisoners  still  held  without  bail,  and  other  matters. 

Canadian  .and  American  Contrasts 

Numerous  as  are  the  pointy  of  resemblance  between  the  two 
general  strikes  there  are  certain  sharp  contrasts.  For  one  thing 
the  one  was  in  the  United  States  and  the  other  in  Canada, 
and  American  justice  and  injustice  are  not  quite  the  same  as 
Canadian  or  British  justice  and  injustice.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  American  Immigration  act  could  have  been 
amended  within  forty  minutes  to  enable  the  authorities  to  deal 
with  "  undesirable  "  aliens,  even  under  such  peculiar  circum- 
stances as  those  which  prevailed  at  Ottawa  when  this  tour  de 
force  occurred.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  the  United  States 
bail  would  have  been  refused  to  persons  charged  with  of- 
fenses which  could  be  punished  with  only  two  years'  imprison- 
ment. On  the  other  hand  it  is  hard  to  conceive  any  American 
city  as  large  as  Winnipeg  showing  as  much  toleration  of  what 
its  "  citizens  "  believed  to  be  incipient  revolution.  It  is  diffi- 
cult— even  after  the  Boston  strike — to  imagine  policemen, 
firemen,  garbage  collectors,  and  letter  earners  joining  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  paralyze  the  economic  life  of  the  community.  Per- 
haps we  shall  become  accustomed  to  such  sights,  but  as.  yet 
it  is  easier  to  visualize  them  somewhere  else — say  in  Canada — 
than  in  the  United  States 


The  military  situation,  in  the  next  place,  was  quite  dfferenc 
in  the  two  cities.  Not  far  from  Seattle  in  February  there  were 
large  bodies  of  soldiers  in  service  under  the  command  of 
trained  and  experienced  officers.  In  Winnipeg  there  were  no 
such  resources.  Perhaps  two  hundred  returned  soldiers  were 
hi  barracks  awaiting  discharge  and  a  score  of  mounted  police. 
The  city  police  force  of  some  two  hundred  had  voted  in  favor' 
of  the  general  strike,  and  were  officially  represented  on  the 
strike,  committee.  That  was  all.  Evidently  a  cautious  and, 
deliberate  policy  was  indicated  for  Winnipeg,  assuming  that 
there  was  any  occasion  for  soldiers;  and  evidently  in  Seattle, 
the  contrary  plan  of  a  sudden  and  over-whelming  display  of 
military  force  was  practicable.  In  fact,  in  both  cities  the 
strikers  organized  for  peace  and  order.  They  realized  'that 
they  had  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  street  riot 
ing.  In  Winnipeg  through  the  regular  police  force,  and  in 
Seattle  through  the  organization  of  Labor's  War  Veterans — a 
group  of  some  three  hundred  union  men  who  had  seen  service 
in  the  army  or  navy — the  strike  leaders  used  their  influence  to 
preserve  order.  The  War  Veterans  were  offered  police 
authority  but  the  suggestion  was  refused.  Their  leader,  who 
is  described  as  an  old  and  tried  and  rather  conservative  mem- 
ber ofi<tt>gariize.d.  labor,  said  to  the  mayor:  "We  think  it 
will  reassure  the  public  to  know  that  we  have  no  gmis.  We. 
know  that  we  can  keep  order  in  our  own  rank;  without  tk'i 
use  of  force.  If  there  is  any  shooting  done,  it  will  not  be 
by  us." 

The  Position  of  Labor 

In  the  third  place,  labor  was  better  organized  and  in  a 
stronger  strategic  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  strike  in 
Seattle  than  in  Winnipeg.  The  Metal  Trades  had  their  own 
council  in  both  cities  but  in  Winnipeg  this  council  had  not 
secured  recognition  from  the  iron  masters.  The  majority  of 
the  metal  workers,  organized  in  some  nineteen  craft  unions,, 
were  employed  in  the1  railway  shops.  The  officers  of  the  Metal 
Trades  Council'  Were  railway  men.  The  chief  controversy  was 
not  with'  the  railways  but  with  three  foundries:  the  Vulcan 
Iron  Works,  the  Manitoba  Bridge  and  Iron  Works,  and  the 
Dominion  Bridge  Company.  The  officials  of  these  corpora- 
tions, while  ready  to  make  contracts  with  their  own  employes 
through  their  unions  or  otherwise,  were  uncompromisingly 
opposed  to  making  joint  agreements  through  the  Metal  Trades 
Council.  r  They  thus  accepted  collective  bargaining  as  they  in- 
t&rpref.e/d'it,  but  refused  it  as  the  workers  interpreted  it.  Their 
position  was  that  to  pay  the  wages  and  meet  the  conditions 
demanded  by  the  Metal  Trades  Council  as  a  whole  was  im- 
possible; that  the  railways  might  have  means  of  recouping 
themselves  which  were  not  open  to  private  corporations  com- 
pelled to  meet  American  and  British  competition.  In  the 
building  trades  the  employers  admitted  the  justice  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  strikers  but  pleaded  that  they  could  not  meet 
them  and  still  obtain  funds  from  bankers  for  building 
operations. 

Thus  the  strikers  in  Winnipeg  had  two  appealing  issues: 
(1)  a  living  wage  and  (2)  the  right  to  organize  for  collective 
bargaining.  These  they  frequently  reiterated  as  the  vital 
issues.  In  black  letters  in  their  official  organ  they  constantly 
insisted  on  these  two  issues  as  the  only  issues  at  stake.  Equally 
emphatic,  was  their  declaration  that  they  did  not  want  revolu- 
tion, dictatorship  or  disorder.  The  inherent  reasonableness  and 
justice,  of  these  two  demands  no  doubt  account  for  the  general, 
response  to  the  sympathetic  strike  and  its  duration. 

A  fourth  unique  feature  of  the  struggle  in  Winnipeg  is  th?.? 
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in  the  end  it  became  in  some  measure  a  protest  against  Ameri- 
can domination  of  the  Canadian  labor  movement.  Patriotic 
citizens  who  had  been  fighting  the  strike  would  of  course 
ridicule  any  pretensions  of  the  One  Big  Union  advocates  to 
national  sentiment.  Yet  the  radical  labor  leaders  of  western 
Canada  are  showing  signs  of  restlessness  in  the  so-called  inter- 
national unions  and  an  inclination  to  turn  to  some  new  form 
of  organization  which  is  likely  to  be  Canadian  or  perhaps  even 
West-Canadian.  There  are  forces  pushing  strongly  toward 
industrial  unionism  in  western  Canada,  as  in  the  Puget  Sound 
country  on  the  American  side  of  the  line.  These  forces  are  not 
wholly  revolutionary,  although  the  I.  W.  W.  now  has  its 
Canadian  counterpart  in  the  O.  B.  U.  The  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  a  conservative  Canadian  newspaper,  who  was 
against  the  strikers,  discussed  with  an  entirely  open  mind  the 
general  question  of  industrial  agairfst  craft  unionism,  saying 
that  he  considered  it  quite  probable  that  very  soon  he  would 
have  to  make  one  contract  with  the  various  unions  in  his  estab- 
lishment instead  of  several.  If  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  international  unions  oppose  this  whole  tendency 
and  stand  stubbornly  for  rigid  craft  unionism,  there  will  cer- 
tainly be  accession  to  the  ranks  of  the  opposition  either,  within 
the  federation  or  in  new  outside  bodies.  It  is  easy,  once  this 
movement  is  started,  to  raise  the  patriotic  issue,  and  to  ask 
what  advantage  there  is  to  Canadian  workers  in  sending  annual 
dues  across  the  line  when  there  is  no  support  or  only  half- 
hearted support  from  Washington  for  the  Canadian  unions  in 
their  struggle  for  collective  bargaining  and  a  living  wage.  In 
the  past  the  weaker  labor  movement  in  Canada  has- felt  the 
need  of  support  which  is  assured  by  affiliation  with  the  inter- 
national unions.  The  question  is  raised,  mainly  it  is  true  by 
Tadicals  who  resent  the  conservative  restraint  of  the  inter- 
nationals, as  to  whether  this  period  of  tutelage  does  not  ap- 
proach an  end.  Perhaps  it  is  raised  insincerely ;  but  it  is  easier 
to  charge  insincerity  than  to  prove  it. 

The  Citizens'  Committee 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  general  strike  in 
Winnipeg  is  the  part  taken  by  the  Citizens'  Committee  of 
One  Thousand.  This  committee  has  issued  a  forty-page 
pamphlet  recounting  its  activities  and  analyzing  its  organiza- 
tion. No  names  appear,  either  of  members  or  of  officers.  Dur- 
ing the  strike  it  published  a  daily  bulletin,  matching  the  daily 
edition — under  different  names  and  with  different  editors — of 
the  Western  Labor  News,  the  organ  of  the  strike  committee. 
The  Labor  Church  with  its  nine  branches  and  a  thousand 
members  was  offset  by  the  ready  access  of  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee to  the  regular  churches.  The  striking  firemen  were 
immediately  replaced  by  volunteer  firemen  accepted  and 
authorized  by  the  regular  municipal  authorities  but  enlisted 
and  directed  by  the  Citizens'  Committee.  The  committee  in 
•ts  own  account  of  its  work  emphasizes  the  fact  that  "  in  no 
case  did  it  supersede  or  override  the  nominal  authority  of  any 
public  department  or  private  corporation.  The  volunteers  it 
supplied  did  not  take  over  and  administer,  but  in  every  case 
went  in  and  assisted,  under  the  orders  of  the  loyal  heads  of 
civic  or  governmental  departments,  or  the  ordinary  manage- 
ment of  any  utility." 

The  committee  did  not  regard  itself  as  against  the  strikers. 
"  It  stood  at  no  time  in  the  way  of  any  legitimate  effort  to 
reconcile  any  industrial  dispute  or  phase  of  industrial  welfare 
which  became  an  issue  in  the  strike."  It  took  a  stand  however 
"  against  the  principle  and  theory  of  a  sympathetic  strik"  ex- 
tending to  public  utilities  and  vital  service.  It  stands  for  Law 
and  Order,  and  firmly  against  bargain  or  compromise  of  eny 
kind  with  treason.'' 


Labor  naturally  took  a  different  view  of  the  Committee  of 
One  Thousand  and  its  activities.  To  the  strikers  and  their 
sympathizers,  employers  refusing  collective  bargaining,  the  Cit- 
izens' committee  furnishing  "  scab  "  labor  to  replace  strikers, 
the  municipality  offering  to  policemen,  firemen  and  sanitary 
officers  the  choice  between  dismissal  and  acceptance  of  the 
"  slave-pact,"  and  the  government's  arresting  and  prosecuting 
their  leaders  and  amending  the  immigration  law,  all  looked  like 
so  many  different  aspects  of  one  hostile  power.  This  is  of 
course  a  one-sided  and  distorted  view.  Government,  whether 
in  city,  province,  dominion  or  in  the  new  League  of  Nations, 
is  not  naturally  hostile  to  labor  and  is  not  an  instrument  of 
exploitation  except  when  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  exploiters. 
It  is  normally  an  instrument  of  protection  and  of  mutual  eco- 
nomic advantage.  The  Citizens'  Committee  seems  to  have 
made  an  honest  attempt  to  maintain  legitimate  authority  and 
to  prevent  a  disaster  from  which  all  would  suffer.  Its  officers 
and  members  seem  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  highest  mo- 
tives and  to  have  worked  heroically  for  what  they  believed  to 
be  the  general  welfare.  Their  glaring  mistake  is  as  obvious  to 
any  open-minded  observer  as  is  the  injustice  of  the  more  ex- 
treme labor  men  in  characterizing  the  Citizens'  Committee. 
In  their  zeal  for  Law  and  Order  they  have  egregiously  mis- 
judged the  general  strike  and  its  leaders.  To  the  present  ob- 
server these  men  do  not  appear  to  be  conspirators  or  Bolshe- 
vists. They  do  not  seem  to  be  engaged  in  sedition.  They  do 
not  in  the  least  resemble  law  breakers  or  revolutionists.  These 
conclusions,  put.  forward  with  all  diffidence,  are  yet  held  with 
the  utmost  confidence.  I  predict  that  no  fair  and  open-minded 
juries  will  ever  convict  them  of  the  charges  which  have  been 
brought  against  them,  just  as  no  fairminded  citizens  of  Winni- 
peg in  years  to  come  will  think  that  the  Committee  of  One 
Thousand  was  made  up  of  self-conscious  hypocrites  and  took 
pleasure  in  snatching  innocent  men  from  their  families  in  the 
dead  of  night  with  no  motive  except  that  of  petty  revenge. 

Not  what  the  labor  men  in  jail  or  at  the  Labor  Temple 
told  me  and  not  what  I  have  read  in  their  bulletins  convince 
me  that  the  Citizens'  Committee  has  been  unjust  to  these  lead- 
ers: but  rather  what  the  citizens  themselves  have  told  me  and 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  words  that  I  have  read  at  their  request. 
I  have  read,  for  example,  the  full  stenographic  report  of  the 
labor  conference  held  in  Calgary  in  March  of  this  year,  as 
published  in  the  Winnipeg  Tribune  of  April  5 — some  sixty 
columns  of  fine  newspaper  print.  I  have  looked  through  the 
newspaper  reports  of  the  preliminary  hearing  of  the  men 
charged  with  sedition.  I  have  read  the  daily  issues  of  the  Win- 
nipeg Citizen  and  much  besides.  I  find  in  what  the  Citizens' 
Committee  itself  calls  the  "  whole  miserable  business  "  a  vast 
amount  of  evidence  of-  the  capacity  of  men  of  English  speech 
to  misunderstand  and  misjudge  one  another,  but  I  find  no  evi- 
dences of  seditious  conspiracy,  of  treason,  of  Bolshevism,  of  rev- 
olution. I  find  ample  evidence  of  discontent  with  existing  con- 
ditions and  a  determination  to  change  them.  I  find  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  policies  and  methods,  and  I  find  evidences  of  a 
sense  of  increasing  social  solidarity,  of  the  necessity  for  political 
as  well  as  economic  action  by  labor,  both  to  protect  its  own  in- 
terest and  as  a  means  of  advancing  the  general  interest  which 
labor,  like  other  economic  groups,  is  apt  to  identify  with  its 
own  interest.  Believing  in  freedom  of  discussion  and  in  free- 
dom of  the  press,  I  find  no  trace  of  danger  in  the  Calgary  Labor 
Conference  or  in  the  strikers'  Bulletins  or  in  the  Labor 
Church;  but  I  find  some  danger  of  Bolshevism  as  a  result  of 
the  repression  of  speech,  the  deportation  of  aliens  without  pub- 
lic nearing  on  specific  charges,  the  imprisonment  of  labor 
leaders  without  bail,  and  the  arrest  of  men  like  Woodsworth 
and  Dixon  on  such  flimsy  evidence  as  has  been  made  public. 


The  Parliament  of  Labor 

By  Arthur  Gleason 


THE  British  Trades  Union  Congress  at  Glasgow 
in  September  reaffirmed  the  stand  taken  by  the 
Labor  Party  at  Southport  in  June.  It  declared 
overwhelmingly  for  nationalization  of  the  mines  and 
for  compelling  the  government  to  enact  the  Sankey  report, 
which  called  for  nationalization.  The  congress  refused  to  vote 
against  direct  action  and  voted  itself  ready  to  call  a  special 
congress  if  the  government  refuses  to  nationalize  mines,  to 
abolish  conscription  and  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Russia — 
to  call  it  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  what  action  should  be 
taken  to  enforce  its  will  upon  the  government. 

The  men  who  forged  and  welded  conference  opinion  on 
these  lines  of  nationalization,  direct  action,  Russia  and  con- 
scription were  Smillie,  Hodges  and  Clynes,  along  with  Hen- 
derson as  fraternal  delegate  from  the  Labor  Party.  Clynes  is 
the  consummate  voice  of  the  elder  labor  statesmen ;  Hodges  is 
the  one  young  man  of  British  labor,  expressing  the  aspiration 
of  workers'  control.  Smillie  is  a  rugged  personality  of  the 
order  of  Lincoln,  who  by  moral  authority  and  human  sympathy- 
is  the  greatest  figure  in  labor  of  this  generation.  Hender- 
son is  the  adept  honest  politician  who  thunders  common  sense. 
He  is  less  gifted  than  Clynes,  but  he  has  a  policy.  He  is  a  bat- 
tering ram  of  the  center,  where  Clynes  is  a  brake. 

The  decision  of  the  congress  are  the  result  of  the  Smillie- 
Hodges'  policy  (as  definite  as  the  Henderson  policy).  They 
are  new  for  the  industrial  arm  of  the  British  labor  movement. 
A  struggle  is  near  between  labor  and  the  government.  As  I 
brought  out  in  my  interpretation  of  Southport,  direct  action 
does  not  mean  a  general  strike.  It  means  the  threat  of  indus- 
trial pressure  in  order  to  achieve  aims  (nationalization,  Rus- 
sia, conscription)  through  the  constitutional  means  of  govern- 
ment and  parliament,  forcing,  if  necessary,  a  general  election. 
Thus  history  is  in  the  making  at  this  moment  in  England, 
history  as  significant  as  the  Russian  revolution.  Labor  is  at- 
tacking the  basis  of  the  old  British  order.  That  is  an  im- 
portant fact.  The  convention  was  the  little  funnel  through 
which  slowly  gathered  forces  of  the  past  flowed  through  into 
the  future.  The  labor  movement  has  no  more  unified  pro- 
gram or  central  government  than  the  Allies  in  1914,  but  it 
forms  a  line-up,  and  the  events  of  the  next  five  years  are  al- 
ready determined  and  made  inevitable  by  the  Coal  Commis- 
sion, Southport  and  Glasgow,  by  the  Triple  Alliance  and  by 
Smillie.  For,  the  policies  adopted  by  the  Glasgow  Congress 
mean  that  the  industrial  union  of  miners  is  the  strongest  single 
element  in  Britain  and  that  it  has  a  masterful  technique.  But 
there  follows  a  typical  British  touch.  Lest  anyone  should 
grow  unduly  excited,  the  congress  in  one  of  its  last  acts  drove 
the  miners  off  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  made  of 
this  committee  for  the  coming  year  as  safe  and  respectable  a 
body  as  in  its  days  of  stodginess. 

An  advanced  policy  and  a  slow-stepping  executive !  The 
British  worker  still  reserves  his  right  of  dissent  and  protest. 
He  wishes  his  revolution  to  come  as  organic  change,  gradually, 
with  footnotes  and  reservations.  As  yet  he  has  no  intention 
of  going  out  on  general  strike  for  a  political  end.  He  wishes 
to  use  the  threat  of  his  industrial  power  as  the  method  of 
forcing  government  to  go  to  the  country.  No-  large  body  of 
British  labor  as  yet  considers  striking  on  a  political  issue  with- 
out first  testing  public  opinion  by  a  constitutional  election.     It 


is  perplexing  to  an  outsider  bur  traditional  and  logical  to  the 
British.  Force  the  pace  but  don't  run  off  the  highway.  The 
motivation  is  the  desire  for  unity.  Labor  does  not  mean  to 
split  to  either  the  left  or  the  right,  but  to  move  only  so  fast 
as  will  hold  in  unity  over  five  million  workers. 

Eight  hundred  and  forty-eight  delegates  were  in  attendance 
in  St.  Andrews  Hall  on  September  8,  and  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  they  represented  5,265,426  working  men  and  women. 
In  general  it  has  been  true  that  there  is  nothing  slower,  surer 
and  drearier  than  a  trades'  union  congress.  It  has  always 
moved  like  a  tortoise — but  it  scrapes  along  in  its  hard-shell 
way  to  the  goal. 

Old  Heads  and  New  Blood 

It  would  be  futile  to  run  down  the  list  of  pious,  unanimous 
resolutions  presented  in  the  agenda,  resolutions  on  pensions 
for  mothers,  old-age  pensions,  free  trade,  control  of  industry, 
parliamentary  procedure,  care  of  the  blind,  amalgamation. 
For  a  generation  some  of  them  have  been  duly  moved  and 
duly  seconded.  It  is  a  demonstration  of  the  soundness,  T:ht 
sanity  of  British  labor.  The  government  can  be  handed  over 
to  them  tomorrow,  tonight.  No  seismic  tremor  will  follow 
their  advent.  They  will  inherit  the  power  with  all  the 
sobriety  of  the  elder  tory  rulers.  They  partake  a  little  of  the 
nature  of  peasant  proprietors.  They  do  not  wish  to  spill  the 
beans.  Nothing  rash,  they  seem  to  say;  we  have  a  living 
wage;  hours  are  no  longer  killing — let  us  build  our  taber- 
nacle in  this  place. 

In  truth  the  young  men  are  not  here.  The  next  generation 
is  ten  years  away,  but  the  returned  soldiers  remain  to  be  heard 
from. 

Poverty  and  unemployment  and  cold  will  begin  to  strike 
in  with  the  winter  months.  Events  may  disarrange  even  a 
level-headed  program.  Moreover,  British  labor  has  no  cen- 
tral government.  The  congress  has  no  direct  executive  power. 
Its  Parliamentary  Committee  of  sixteen  members,  chosen  from 
as  many  trades,  is  not  a  central  executive.  Originally  it  was 
chosen  to  serve  very  much  as  later  the  Labor  Party  functioned. 
Congress  is  a  statement  of  the  mass  opinion  of  powerful, 
elderly  delegates,  and  its  Parliamentary  Committee  is  the 
resultant  of  the  ambitions  of  many  separate  trades. 

The  new  Statesman  on  August  30  said : 

The  total  trade  union  membership  in  the  United  Kingdom  now 
reaches  probably  11  or  12  per  cent  of  the  census  population  and, 
taking  males  only,  well  over  50  per  cent  of  the  whole  of  the  adult 
male,  manual-working  wage-earners  of  the  nation.  The  accumulated 
funds  of  the  British  trade  unions  cannot  nowadays  fall  far  short  of 
ten  millions  sterling.  Until  the  Trades  Union  Congress  takes  its 
executive  duties  a  little  more  seriously  and  provides,  as  its  steadily 
growing  funds  easily  enable  it  to  do,  for  a  much  stronger  secretariat, 
the  trade  union  movement  and  every  separate  union  will  continue  to 
suffer  the  consequences  of  the  disorganization  to  which  they  are 
subject.  Trade  unionism  in  this  country  as  an  industrial  force  is 
suffering  seriously  from  lack  of  leadership.  It  is  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  that  so  far  as  industrial 
policy  is  concerned  supply  that  leadership. 

Furthermore,  while  the  labor  group  in  parliament  has  been 
numerically  stronger  since  the  December  elections  than  ever 
before,  it  has  been  lamentably  weak  in  leadership,  ideas  and 
the  fighting  edge  of  opposition.  (The  British  believe  in  the 
opposition  as  an  essential  element  in  government.)  The  ab- 
sence of  four  men  in  particular  left  labor  in  the  House  of 
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Commons  as  a  feeble  voice.  W.  C.  Anderson,  that  much- 
loved,  sweet-tempered,  fearless  leader  of  the  left,  died.  Philip 
Snowden  and  Ramsey  MacDonald  were  defeated  because  of 
their  orthodox  Socialist  stand  on  the  issue  of  the  war. 
Henderson  was  defeated  in  December  in  a  constituency  where 
he  was  not  personally  known,  which  he  had  little  time  to 
visit,  and  where  accordingly  misrepresentation  could  be  used 
in  a  khaki  election.  But  the  mills  ground  fast  for  him,  and 
the  net  result  of  the  last  nine  months  is  that  his  position  in 
Parliament,  in  political  labor,  and  in  trade  unionism  is 
stronger  than  at  any  previous  moment  in  his  life.  He  radiates 
power  and  victory.  He  is  at  the  beginning  of  his  larger  career. 
Although  on  the  fourth  day  the  results  of  Widnes  were  not 
known,  Henderson  came  before  the  congress  as  fraternal  dele- 
gate in  the  unmistakeable  mood  of  triumph.  Of  opposition 
there  was  none.  He  is  at  the  center  and  heart  of  British 
labor,  the  very  loud  voice  of  their  common  sense. 

A  Triumph  for  Henderson 

A  LlTTLE-of  the  fervor  of  labor's  welcome  to  him  was  due 
to  the  talk  of  the  American  delegate,  J.  J.  Hynes,  who  pro- 
tested against  the  visit  of  British  labor  leaders  to  preach 
political  labor  and  reiterated  the  opposition  of  American 
labor  to  political  action.  This  fell  strangely  on  British  ears 
at  a  crisis  when  swift  and  large  political  expression  is  the 
only  lightning  rod  that  will  save  the  constitutional  structure 
from  being  scorched.  The  delegates  heard  him  courteously 
but  greeted  Henderson  with  great  enthusiasm.  Henderson 
will  not  be  unseated  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  On  the  fifth  day, 
his  victory  at  Widnes  was  announced  to  the  clamant  joy  of 
the  congress.  Henderson  won,  first,  on  his  war  record,  which 
converted  a  tory  stronghold  into  a  labor  constituency.  Since 
Widnes  was  established  thirty  years  ago  as  a  constituency,  it 
has  sent  an  unbroken  representation  of  tory-conservative- 
uniomst  representation.  Henderson  turned  the  large  Decem- 
ber coalition  majority  into  3  labor  majority  of  nearly  one 
thousand.  He  won  also  because  of  his  campaign  on  opposi- 
tion to  the  government,  particularly  on  Russian  policy.  The 
day  is  over  when  lies  about  pro-Germanism  are  anything  but 
boomerangs,  and  when  a  British  army  can  be  retained  in 
Russia. 

As   a   fraternal    delegate    Henderson   said: 

It  is  time  we  cease  to  think  and  talk  in  terms  of  propaganda,  and 
begin  to  think  and  tajk  in  terms  of  constructive  responsibility.  There 
are  three  things  I  want  to  ask  you  to  do.  First,  to  make  up  the 
leeway  between  the  trades  represented  at  the  congress  and  the  num- 
bers represented  in  the  Labor  Party.  If  we  can  get  the  two  and  a  half 
millions  added  to  the  three  millions  it  would  tell  at  the  next  general 
election.  The  next  thing  is  greater  cooperation  between  the  Congress, 
through  its  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  the  Labor  Party  through 
its  executive,  so  that  we  can  go  to  Geneva  next  February  and  bring 
together  the  most  powerful  international  that  has  ever  been  created. 
Representation  of  the  producers  through  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, representation  of  the  consumers  through  the  Cooperative  Inter- 
national, and  representation  of  the  citizens  through  the  Labor  Party 
— then  we  shall  have  a  force  standing  for  world  peace  such  as  we 
have  never  had  before. 

Finally,  I  ask  you  to  use  all  your  influence,  through  both  the  indus- 
trial and  political  wings  of  the  movement,  to  terminate  the  life  of 
the  present  government  as  speedily  as  you  possibly  can.  I  make  that 
demand  because  the  government  are  doing  things  without  the  mandate 
of  the  people,  particularly  with  regard  to  Ireland  and  Russia,  We 
ought  to  terminate  the  government's  existence  and  have  an  appeal 
!o  the  country  on  conditions  much  more  normal  than  the  deceptive 
conditions  that  prevailed  last  December. 

The  first  outstanding  action  of  the  conference  was  what 
amounted  to  a  vote  ef  censure  (carried  by  a  majority  of 
710,000)  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  for  refusing  to  call 
a  special  congress  to  decide  what  action,  if  any,  should  be 
frfeen  because  of  conscription,  Russian  intervention,  the  block- 


ade and  conscientious  objectors.    In  moving  the  reference  back 
of  the  Parliamentary  Committee's  report  Robert  Smillie  said: 

Personally  I  feel  that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  does  not  have 
the  confidence  of  the  trade  union  movement.  Take  the  question  of 
our  blockade.  Under  it  hundreds  of  thousands  of  old  men,  women 
and  children  were  being  starved  to  death.  Whoever  were  to  blame 
for  the  terrible  war,  the  young  and  the  aged  could  not  be  blamed. 
These  were  done  to  death  by  our  blockade.  I  always  have  it  in  my 
mind  that  the  time  would  come  again  when  we  shall  have  to  meet 
the  fathers  and  brothers  of  those  people  in  the  international  move- 
ment; and  that  if  the  voice  of  British  labor  was  silent  on  the  question, 
we  could  hardly  raise  our  eyes  and  look  into  the  faces  of  those  men 
and  shake  them  by  the  hand. 

The  question  of  Russia  was.  surely  of  sufficient  importance.  It 
might  be  said  that  that  was  a  political  question  with  which  trade 
unionists  ought  not  to  deal.  There  is  no  greater  labor  question  in 
the  world  than  intervention  in  Russia.  If  the  capitalists  and  capitalist 
governments — our  own  amongst  them — manage  to  crush  out  the 
Socialist  movement  in  Russia  led  by  Lenine — which  God  forbid — 
and  begin  to  develop  with  cheap  labor,  as  they  intend  to  do,  the 
enormous  natural  resources  of  Russia,  they  will  be  able  to  flood 
our  markets  with  cheap  commodities,  without  having  regard  to  the 
suffering  that  might  be  caused  here. 

Although  it  was  passed  with  little  discussion,  one  of  the 
most  important  resolutions  of  the  week  was  that  of  the  Ware- 
house and  General  Workers'  Union  for  the  setting  up  of  an 
industrial  parliament  of  labor.  The  Parliamentary  Commit' 
tee  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  scheme  "  whereby  the  trade 
union  movement  in  the  future  will,  on  all  questions  of  national 
and  international  importance,  adopt  a  common  policy  and 
speak  with  a  united  voice."  The  grounds  urged  in  support 
were  the  need  for  industrial  adjustments  on, a  national  basis; 
the  coordination  of  labor  claims  made  through  existing  indus- 
trial councils;  the  prevention  of  overlapping  and  undercutting 
of  demands  and  "  the  desirability  of  reviewing  the  decisions  of 
industrial  councils,  such  as  those  that  may  aim  at  the  ultimate 
establishment  of  compulsory  arbitration  and  the  riveting  upon 
the  nation  of  wide  system  of  protective  tariffs." 

The  second  victory  for  the  miners  came  in  the  passage  by 
an  immense  majority  of  a  resolution  reciting  that  the  govern- 
ment had  rejected  the  Sankey  coal  report  and  adopted  in  its 
place  a  "  scheme  of  district  trustification  of  the  industry,"  and 
pledging  the  congress  to  "  cooperate  with  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion to  the  fullest  extent  with  a  view  of  compelling  the  gov- 
ernment to  adopt  the  scheme  of  national  ownership  and  com- 
mission "  and,  in  the  event  of  the  government's  refusal,  to 
convene  a  "  special  congress  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the 
form  of  action  to  be  taken." 

The  Plea  of  the  Miners 

In  urging  the  nationalization  of  the  mines,  and  action  by 
the  congress  to  "  compel "  the  government,  Smillie  said : 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  trade  union  movement  has  acted  rashly 
on  this  question.  Since  1882  the  congress  has  passed  forty-two  reso- 
lutions dealing  with  the  general  principle  of  nationalization — -some- 
times a  general  collfctivist  resolution  calling  for  nationalization, 
sometimes  a  land  nationalization  resolution,  and  occasionally  a  mines 
nationalization  resolution.  It  is  over  twenty  years  since  the  congress 
affirmed  the  principle  that  the  mineral  lying  under  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  which  was  not  created  by  man,  ought  to  be  the  wealth  of  the 
state  and  not  of  individuals. 

I  want  our  fellow-workers  to  believe  that  we  are  endeavoring  to 
be  straight  and  honest  with  them.  We  do.  not  desire  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  mining  industry  for  ourselves  alone.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  syndicalist'  idea  in  our  claim  at  the  present  time.  The  time 
may  come  when  the  industries  of  the  country,  mining  and  other,,  may 
advance  a  step  farther  than  ws  are  asking  at  present.  But  it  is  not 
in  our  interest  alone  that  we  are  asking  for  nationalization. 

The  miners  were  entitled  to  expect  that  if  the  commission  recom- 
mended nationalization  the  government  would  carry  out  its  findings. 
The  miners  were  twice  dissuaded  by  Frank  Hodges  and  myself  from 
acting  on  their  ballot  vote  and  declaring  a  strike.  They  believed 
that  the  government  would  carry  out  what  they  thought  was  its 
pledge.  The  government  and  the  press  thought  that  when  the  prime 
minister  made  a  statement  the  matter  was  ended. 
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This  question  can  only  end  with  the  nationalization  of  the  mines. 
I  have  no  desire  to  have  a  strike  in  any  industry.  I  hoped  that 
common  sense  would  secure  justice  for  them,  but  while  I  hold  that 
view  I  also  realize  that  a  time  might  arrive  when  it  would  be 
criminal  for  a  labor  leader  to  advise  anything  else  than  a  strike.  I 
have  advised  strikes  when  men  were  being  brutally  treated  by  brutal 
employers.  I  would  do  the  same  again.  The  miners  knew  that  a 
long  stop  of  their  industry  would  bring  poverty  and  suffering  to 
thousands  of  homes  outside  the  mining  industry.  In  view  of  that 
they  felt  it  was  their  duty  to  carry  with  them,  if  they  could,  the 
whole  trade  union  movement.  If  they  have  established  the  justice 
and  the  necessity  for  the  nationalization  of  the  mines,  they  ask  trade 
unionists  not  to  leave  the  fisjht  for  it  on  the  shoulders  of  the  miners 
r.I6ne.  I  have  no  doubt  thn.t,  if  the  miners  were  of  the  mind  to  do  it, 
f'-ev  could  within  a  ir,cnth  stop  every  mine  in  the  country  until  the 
-Hn?s  were  nationalized.  That  would  lead  to  the  stoppage  of  the 
r-:!.- -vs  and  nil  industries  dependsnt  on  coal.  They  did  not  want 
thai:.  They  believe  that  the  thing  ought  to  be  dene  constitutionally, 
as  it  was  called  by  the  government. 

J.  H.  Thomas  followed,  and  put  his  450,000  railwaymen 

behind  the  miners: 

I  recognize  the  importance  of  output  and  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  but  the  country  is  not  going  to  get  output,  and  has  no  right 
to  ask  for  output,  if  there  are  people  whose  contribution  to  output 
is  nil,  and  who  receive  the  maximum  benefit  from  the  output  of  other 
people.  I  congratulate  the  miners  on  the  great  service  they  have 
rendered  to  the  trade  union  movement  by  the  conduct  of  ^their  case 
before  the  commission.  They  have  shown  themselves  statesmen  in 
coming  to  the  congress,  because  had  they  attempted  to  take  action 
"  o'n  their  own,"  I  should  have  been  thte  first  to  condemn  them.  I 
believe  that  state  ownership  of  mines  is  interwoven  with  the  .pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  because  I  believe  that  the  country  is  greater 
than  a  section,  greater  than  this  movement,  I  second  the  resolution 
wholeheartedly. 

A  Lost  Leader 

The  solitary  delegate  who  opposed  was  Havelock  Wilson, 
head  of  the  Sailors  and  Firemen's  Union  of  65,000  members. 
He  is  pathetically  ill  with  a  trembling  paralysis.  After  rising 
to  speak  he  had  to  sit  down,  and  from  his  chair  he  continued 
his  minority  talk  with  humor  and  lucid  statement.  He  has 
an  admirably  clear  and  resonant  voice,  with  perfect  enuncia- 
tion, a  rhythm  of  tone  and  language,  and  all  done  naturally 
and  without  apparent  effort  at  oratory.  But  in  reality  he  is 
an  artist,  a  master  of  the  spoken  word.  It  was  not  from  any 
lack  of  respect  for  his  great  gifts,  his  former  record  as  a  labor 
leader,  his  vigor,  his  courage,  that  the  congress  defeated  him 
in  his  candidacy  for  the  new  Parliamentary  Committee  and ' 
cheered  loudly  when  his  downfall  was  announced.  The  de- 
feat and  the  demonstration  were  -  administered  because  his 
opinions  are  hostile  to  the  views  of  90  per  cent  of  the  workers, 
because  of  his  attempts  to  split  labor,  because  of  his  associa- 
tion with  wealthy  men,  because  of  his  use  of  the  anti-labor 
press  (such  as  the  Morning  Post),  because  of  his  employment 
of  direct  action  against  the  workers  in  refusing  to  carry  labor 
delegates  to  international  gatherings.  The  enemies  of  British 
labor  have  found  in  Wikson  one  of  their  staurtchest,  boldest 
champions.  To  labor  he  seems  a  lost  leader,  with  something 
of  the  pathos  and  shame  of  Noah.  I  found  myself  saddened 
in  this  passing  of  the  stricken,  gallant,  old  man.  I  regretted 
that  anyone  rejoiced.  No  one  seeing  him  will  forget  that 
quivering,  forespent  figure.  No  one  who  heard  him  will  ever 
forget  the  rise  and  fall  of  his  voice,  those  unstrained  intona- 
tions that  went  winged  to  the  furthest  gallery. 

"  The  state  are  not  the  proper  people  to  manage  industry," 
he  said.  "  Can  you  point  to  one  single  thing  that  it  has  made 
a  success  of  ?  " 

"  The  war,"  boomed  a  man,  and  the  congress  roared  its 
delight. 

Tom  Shaw  put  the  mighty  and  conservative  forces  of  cotton 
behind  the  miners,  and  William  Brace,  the  miners'  M.P.  of 
the  right,  followed  him.     Smillie  then  summed  up: 


Mr.  Thomas  said,  and  Mr.  Brace  agreed  with  him,  that  the  govern- 
ment's reply  is  likely  to  be  No.  Their  reply  depends  upon  the  deter- 
mination of  this  congress.  If  we  approach  the  government  in  that 
spirit,  telling  them  that  we  believe  they  are  not  going  to  move,  they 
will  not  move.  That  is  not  the  way  to  move  governments.  Over 
5,000,000  members  are  represented  at  this  congress.  People  say  that 
those  5,000,000  have  no  right  to  dictate  terms  to  the  nation,  but  what 
do  the  5,000,000  represent?  They  represent  a  large  part  of  the 
nation,  and  I  want  the  congress  to  pass  this  resolution  with  the  deter- 
mination that  the  government  must  act  and  the  government  will  act- 

A  card  vote  was  demanded,  and  resulted  as  follows: 

For  nationalization .4,478,000 

Against   77,000 

Of  that  77,000,  Havelock  Wilson's  union  includes  65,000. 

The  "Direct  Action"  Issue 
The   debate  shifted   to  another  footing  when  Tom   Shaw, 
of  the  textile  workers,  moved  for  a  declaration  against  "  indus- 
trial action  in  purely  political  matters."     He  said ; 

Every  one  in  this  country  knows  that  so  far  as  the  trade  union 
movement  is  concerned  there  are  two  outstanding  figures  in  the  advo- 
cacy of  industrial  action — Robert  Smillie  and  Robert  Williams.  Their 
idea  of  industrial  action  is  to  create  a  revolution  in  this  country,  and. 
their  idea  of  government  is  the  soviet  government  system  of  Russia. 
We  were  told  only  yesterday  that  Lenine  was  the  great  teacher  of 
the  age.  I  say  that  Russia  is  not  free-— her  people  have  no  chance  of 
determining  their  own  destiny.  I  say  she  is  not  socialistic.  If  social- 
ism means  anything,  it  means  the  nationalization  of  the  means  of 
production,  distribution,  and  exchange,  and  their  administration  by 
the  whole  nation  for  the  good  of  the  whole  nation.  That  condition 
of  affairs  does  not  obtain,  and  never  has  obtained,  under  the  Lenine 
regime  in  Russia.  To  call  it  ».  republic  is  a  misuse  of  terms.  I 
cannot  understand  the  mentality  of 'any  man  or  woman  in  this  con- 
gress who  proclaims  that  state  of  society  a"  republic  in  which  the 
people  are  denied  the  right  to  decide  their  own  destiny  and  are  gov- 
erned literally  at  the  end  of  a  iifle. 

Arthur  Hayday,  M.P.,  of  the  general  workers,  seconded 
Shaw's  resolution.  James  H.  Thomas,  head  of  the  railway- 
men,  rose  to  oppose  'the  resolution,  but  he  did  it  so  skillfully 
that  half  of  the  newspapers  next  morning  said  he  had  favored 
it.  It  is  not  the  least  of  Mr.  Thomas's  faculties— this  of  walk- 
ing the  tight-rope  between  respectability  and  revolution.  He 
desires  to  hold  public  opinion  and  also  his  "  radical  "  rank 
and  file,  who  are  increasingly  moved  by  Cramp,  Hodges, 
Smillie,. guild  ideas,  the  Central  Labor  College,  and  other  in- 
fluences of  the  left.  The  vigor  of  his  personality  and  the 
volume  of  his  voice  disguise  the  balancing  which  he  has  done 
for  a  year.  Actually  he  saw  and  said  that  labor  could  not 
give  up  its  strike  weapon,  but  that  the  weapon  was  a  dangerous 
double-blade  for  the  wielder  as  well  as  the  victim. 

Frank  Hodges,  secretary  of  the  Miners'  Federation,  fol- 
lowed, and  held  the  tense  interest  of  the  delegates  as  he  had 
done  at  Southport.  Later  in  the  sessions  Clynes'  was  to  hold 
it  by  the  same  power  of  reasoned  statement — from  the  oppo- 
site angle.  They  are  separated  by  a  generation  in  years,  and 
their  addresses  put  the  case  for  and  against  direct  action  for 
political  ends  more  tellingly  perhaps  than  ever  before  in  the 
industrial  debates  that  are  stirring  all  England.  Too  signif- 
icant to  be  compressed  into  a  conference  report,  they  will  be 
quoted  at  length  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Survey. 

After  a  brisk  and  brilliant  debate,  the  previous  question  was 
put — which  means  "  passing  the  buck,"  an  evasion  of  the  issue. 
The  congress  refused  to  decide  against  direct  action..  If  they 
had  passed  this  resolution,  it  would  have  put  them  in  this  posi- 
tion: if  they  went  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and  he  refused 
their  request,  they  would  then  have  been  pledged  not  to  exert 
the  only  pressure  immediately  open  to  them. 

James  H.  Thomas,  in  moving  the  resolution  on  Russia  and 
the  military  service  acts,  and,  failing  repeal  and  withdrawal, 
the  calling-  of  a  special  congress  to  decide  what  action  shall 
be  taken,  said: 
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The  unfortunate  thing  in  discussing  Russia  is  that  those  who 
demand  some  clear  statement  of  policy  or  who  protest  against  men 
being  conscripted  for  one  purpose  and  used  for  another,  are  invari- 
ably met,  not  with  a  statement  of  the  case,  not  with  a  defence  of 
policy,  but  the  war-cry  that  they  are  sympathetic  to  Bolshevist  rule. 
I  will  only  answer  that  by  saying  that,  so  far  as  this  congress  and 
the  labor  movement  are  concerned,  we  refuse  to  give  the  right  to 
any  government  in  any  country  to  interfere,  to  dictate,  or  attempt  to 
mould  that  policy  which  must  be  the  duty  of  the  people  themselves. 

Smillie,  The  mas  and  Clynes 
Smillie  supported  the  resolution,  saying: 

It  was  put  by  Mr.  Shaw  that  all  our  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
direct  action  were  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a 
revolution.  Personally  I  give  that  the  lie  direct.  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  that  sort  of  thing  from  dukes  and  capitalists,  and  capitalist 
newspapers,  but  it  is  too  mean,  too  contemptible,  for  one  comrade  to 
say  of  another.  We  have  been  charged  also  with  conspiracy  and 
sedition.  Any  man  who  at  all  times  keeps  before  his  eyes  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  class,  and  recognizes  that  capitalism  is  the  cause  of  that 
suffering,  will  always  be  charged  with  trying  to  foment  revolution. 

I  have  for  thirty  years  preached  the  necessity  of  an  industrial 
revolution  in  this  country,  and  I  will  go  on  preaching  that,  so  long 
as  my  life  continues.  Life  at  the  present  time,  and  in  the  past,  has 
not  been  worth  having,  and  it  is  our  business  to  advocate  an  indus- 
trial revolution.  I  do  not  desire  to  see  an  armed  or  a  bloody  revo- 
lution.   I  am  an  evolutionary  revolutionist. 

Tom  Shaw  himself  followed  in  support: 

On  the  vital  issue  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion.  Not  a  man 
in  this  congress  believes  in  intervention  in  Russia.  We  should  not 
shed  one  drop  of  British  blood  on  an  internal  Russian  quarrel.  Con- 
scription is  bad  in  essence,  and  is  not  to  be  tolerated  in  peace.  I 
shall  welcome  the  time  when  we  come  to  grips  with  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  working  people  shall  adopt  direct  action.  Mr. 
Smillie  will  find  that  I  am  as  keenly  with  the  majority  as  he  can  be. 

Then  it  was  that  Clynes  answered  in  a  speech,  so  clear, 
reasoned  and  moving,  that  the  congress  responded  in  round 
after  round  of  applause.  It  was  entitled  to  the  same  respect 
and  received  it,  as  the  statement  of  the  new  order  by  Smillie 
and  Hodges.  No  other  man  in  the  British  labor  movement 
is  comparable  to  these  three  in  reaching  the  mind  and  heart 
of  a  multitude  with  the  memories  and  traditions,  the  hope 
and  aspirations  of  their  group  inheritance,  projected  in  wide 
survey  and  touched  by  personal  suffering. 

The  resolution  was  carried  with  only  two  voices  raised  in 
protest. 

"  The  most  important  trades  union  congress  in  the  history 

of  the  British  labor  movement  "  came  to  an  end  with  a  debate 

on  the  question  of  Ireland.     The  question  was  raised  on  the 

following  special  resolution,  moved  by  J.  H.  Thomas: 

This  congress  views  with  alarm  the  grave  situation  in  Ireland, 
where  every  demand  of»  the  people  for  freedom  is  met  by  military 
rule.  The  congress  once  again  reaffirms  its  belief  that  the  only  solu- 
tion is  self-determination,  and  calls  upon  the  government  to  substitute 
military  rule  by  self-determination  as  the  real  means  whereby  the 
Irish  people  can  work  out  their  own  emancipation.  This  congress 
expresses  its  profound  sympathy  with  our  Irish  brethren  in  their 
hour  of  repression. 

With  the  new  Parliamentary  Committee  inclining  toward 
the  earlier  conception  of  the  function  of  a  trade  union  move- 
ment, the  fighting  policy  (labor  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  militant) 
clearly  depends  for  its  dynamic  and  its  direction  on  the  chair- 
man. J.  H.  Thomas  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  and  therefore  chairman  of  next  year's  congress, 
and  of  any  special  congress.  [Since  this  article  was  written 
the  strike  of  the  railwaymen  has  made  him  also  the  central 
figure  of  another  swift  industrial  crisis.]  His  summing  up 
of  the  congress  is  of  importance  because  it  reveals  what  he 
considers  the  mandate  given  to  him,  and  shows  in  what  direc- 
tion he  will  exercise  his  leadership.     He  says : 

The  congress  felt  that  after  the  appointment  of  a  royal  commission 
to  consider  and  report  on  this  matter  (the  mines)  the  government 
were  morally  bound  to  accept  the  findings  of  the  commission.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  workers  are  behind  the  miners  jn  the  demand 


for  nationalization,  not,  let  it  be  observed,  because  of  any  benefits 
to  accrue  to  the  miners  as  miners,  but  on  the  much  broader  and 
sounder  ground  of  a  proposition  of  interest  and  benefit  to  the  state 
as  a  whole.  The  principle  was  clearly  put  that  no  section  of  the  state 
is  greater  than  the  state  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  the 
proposal  was  carried. 

Considerable  confusion  exists  with  regard  to  the  vote  on  direct 
action.  There  was  no  vote  for  one  simple  reason,  that  the  wording 
of  the  resolution  submitted  could  have  been  construed  as  giving  away 
the  right  to  strike  under  any  circumstances. 

On  conscription  there  is  only  one  thing  to  say  —  we  succeeded 
in  crushing  German  militarism  and  we  were  told  that  among  the 
other  advantages  would  be  a  reduction  on  military  expenditure.  This 
year's  budget  gives  the  answer,  and  the  fact  that  the  number  of  men 
— volunteers — in  the  army  today  is  greater  than  the  pre-war  stand- 
ard  is  sufficient  comment  an  the  situation. 

In  short,  the  labor  movement,  through  its  congress  at  Glasgow, 
is  not  only  alive  to  where  we  are  drifting,  but  intends  to  play  its 
part  to  save  the  country  from  ruin. 

Inside  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  in  these  years  of  crisis, 
Thomas  has  unflinchingly  given  his  vote  to  the  side  of  interna- 
tionalism. This  coming  year,  therefore,  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  can  be  counted  on  for  five  things: 

1.  To  work  in  closer  harmony  with  the  executive  of  the  labor  party. 

2.  To  cooperate  in  the  labor  and  Socialist  international. 

3.  To  stiffen  up  and  strengthen  the  National  Industrial  Council. 

4.  To  get  a  move  on  the  Parliamentary  Committee  in  general 
business.  Thomas  is  a  hustler  in  execution  when  he  receives  a 
mandate. 

5.  To  watch  carefully  the  currents  running  through  the  rank  and 
file,  and  not  seek  merely  to  suppress  them. 

Shadows  Cast  Before 

It  is  probable  that  we  shall  see  either  a  general  election  or  a 
special  congress  within  the  next  few  months.  Such  a  special 
congress  might  well  force  a  general  election.  The  congress  will 
deal  with  a  "  burning  issue,"  not  with  the  abstract  question 
of  direct  action.  It  would  prefer  a  general  election  to  a  gen- 
eral strike.  It  is  not  ready  to  substitute  the  congress  for  parlia- 
ment. But  it  showed  at  Glasgow  that  it  is  determined  to  have 
a  representative  parliament  and  a  democratic  government. 

Anyone  reading  this  report  of  Congress  would  gather  that 
Smillie,  with  the  organized  power  of  the  miners  back  of  him, 
was  the  chief  figure  of  the  congress.  He  was.  He  had  so 
carried  the  congress  in  his  stride  that  the  847  other  delegates 
could  do  no  Less  in  their  British  self-respect  than  assert  that 
they,  too,  were  among  those  present,  and  defeat  the  miners' 
candidates  for  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  reelect  most 
of  the  group  they  had  just  censured.  It  was  either  that»or 
make  him  the  lone  leader  of  all  labor.  This  is  something  they 
have  never  done  for  any  man. 

The  Glasgow  Herald  (an  anti-Smillie  paper)  said  on  Sep- 
tember 12:  "Events  have  conclusively  shown  that  Mr. 
Smillie  is  the  dominating  personality  of  the  congress."  The 
New  Statesman  of  September  13  said: 

However  wrong  his  methods  may  be,  the  indisputable  fact  re- 
mains that  Mr.  Smillie  has  done  more  than  all  the  parliamentary 
labor  leaders  put  together  to  make  a  continuance  of  Mr.  Churchill's 
Russian  adventure  impossible.  Without  him  and  his  direct  actionist 
friends  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful  whether  the  labor  view  on 
this  vital  question  would  have  obtained  any  hearing  at  all.  There  is 
surely  something  there  to  be  remedied. 

Alexander   M.  Thompson,   the  labor  writer   of  the   Daily 

Mail,  says  of  the  vote  for  nationalization: 

That  is  the  net  result  of  one  strong,  determined  man's  grim 
tenacity  to  one  fixed  and  unalterable  idea.  The  only  .possible  end 
to  the  fight  on  which  he  has  entered,  Mr.  Smillie  solemnly  told  the 
congress,  is  the  nationalization  of  the  mines,  and  his  impassioned 
advocacy  of  that  end  carried  the  assembly  like  a  rushing  mountain 
torrent.  It  was  a  speech  of  great  eloquence,  evidently  intense  feeling 
and  persuasive  discretion.  The  result  of  the  vote  was  never  in  doubt, 
but  Mr.  Smillie's  oratory  made  assurance  doubly  sure. 
[Continued  on  page   46] 
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OME  thirty  miles  northeast  of  Bagdad  is  a  British 
encampment,   under   the   Mesopotamian   Expedition- 
ary Force  but  unique  in  that  it  shelters  neither  a 
field  army  nor  an  occupation  force.     It  is  known  as 
the  Marshall's  Bridge  Refugee 
Camps,    and    it    has    protected 
for    more    than    seven    months 
fully  forty-five  thousand  Arme- 
nian and  Assyrian  refugees  from 
Asia    Minor    and    northwest 
Persia.      When    the    future   of 
these  smaller  nationalities  is  de- 
cided   upon,    the    military   will 
assist    the    repatriation    of    the 
refugees  and  leave  them,  under 
the   direction   of  organized   re- 
lief workers,  to  rehabilitate  their  fields  and  villages. 

The  site  chosen  by  the  Expeditionary  Force  when  it  was 
confronted  by  the  unexpected  task  of  caring  for  this  army  of 
war  sufferers  is  the  point  at  which  the  military  railway,  now 
constructed  to  the  Persian  frontier,  carries  a  wooden  trestle 
bridge  across  the  Diyala  river,  a  Tigris  tributary  from  the 
mountains  of  Kurdestan.  Here  the  loop  of  the  river  cuts  off  a 
tongue  of  barren  land  on  its  higher  western  bank  from  the 
groves  of  willow,  palm  and  orange  in  its  well-watered  flats, 
and  the  camps  break  the  monotony  of  the  desert. 

In  August  1918,  a  station  tent  was  pitched  to  mark  a  new 
stop  on  the  military  line,  and  Marshall's  Bridge  was  added  to 

the  railway  schedule.    Colonel and  his  staff  arrived  soon 

after.  Following  the  hurried  preparation  of  several  camp 
sites  and  temporary  shelters,  daily  trains  from  the  ever-advan- 
cing rail  head  brought  the  weaker  ones  among  the  refugees  on 
the  last  stage  of  their  journey,  and  by  early  September  the 
camps  were  in  efficient  activity. 

In  the  latter  month,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  authorities,  I 
made  my  first  visit  to  Marshall's  Bridge  and  watched  the 
classification  and  care  of  trainload  after  trainload  of  refugees 
arriving  in  greater  number  than  four  thousand  weekly.  Every 
day  was  repeating  the  previous  day's  experience,  and  a  brief 
description  of  my  first  sight  of  the  refugees,  as  they  left  the 
railway  trucks,  would  be  typical  of  the  arrival  of  each  train 
with  its  strange  human  freight. 

For  a  moment,  as  though  dazed  by  their  first  rail  journey, 
the  refugees  looked  about  bewildered ;  then  a  throng  of  women, 
many  of  them  hugging  puny  babies  in  wrappings  of  bright- 
colored  rags,  decrepit  old  men,  girls  and  boys  too  young  or 
weak  to  drive  the  pack-asses  for  the  last  stage  of  their  wander- 
ings, moved  slowly  toward  the  registration  tents.  In  the  glare 
of  the  afternoon  sun  they  knelt  by  caldrons  of  water  and 
dashed  it  on  their  flushed  faces;  women  drank  it  from 
trembling  hands  and  bore  it  to  parched  little  lips  in  the  hollow 
of  their  palms.  One  rose  to  go.  The  toddling  youngster  by 
her  side  cried  piteously,  took  a  few  feeble  steps,  fainted,  and 
was  dragged  a  limp  weight  in  the  strong  grasp  of  the  mother's 
hand.  There  was  one  more  stretcher  case,  and  a  frantic 
mother  parted  for  a  time  from  her  child ;  how  could  she  know 


that  Kurdish  sword,  or  Turkish  bullet  did  not  still  lurk  for 
dragging  steps,  or  that  the  British  would  not  kill  her  baby  as 
the  Turks  had  threatened  ? 

For  two  hours,  in  single  file,  the  line  formed  from  the  wait- 
ing groups  outside  and  passed  through  the  registration  tents.  On 

the  one  side  Captain  ,  of  the  intelligence  service,  scanned 

faces  to  detect  Turkish  spies,  and  on  the  other  Chaldean  inter- 
preters gave  out  serially  numbered  identification  discs.  In  an- 
other hour  the  sick  requiring  immediate  treatment  were  in  the 
emergency  hospital,  and  those  suffering  from  infectious  dis- 
eases were  carefully  segregated.  The  others  had  been  led  to 
the  area  of  the  reception  tents,  where  they  were  fed  from  pots 
of  boiling  stew  and,  for  two  days  of  undisturbed  rest,  allowed 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  their  strange  environment.  As 
on  every  other  day  room  had  been  made  for  these  newcomers 
by  evacuating  earlier  groups  from  the  reception  camp  to  their 
permanent  tent  sections,  after  the  kerosene  bath  and  the  steam- 
ing of  each  one's  clothes  had  killed  all  parasites. 

So  large  were  these  assignments  to  permanent  camp  sections 
that  week  by,  week  new  stretches  of  the  desert  glistened  in 
canvas.  Two  months  after  the  erection  of  the  •  first  shelter 
you  might  have  hopped  into  one  of  those  circular  Arab  boats, 
made  of  palm  branches  and  bitumen,  and  rotated  idly  down 
stream  for  three  miles,  yet  within  the  limits  of  the  camp. 

From  the  distance  there  is  little  to  distinguish  this  city  of 
refugees  from  an  army  camp.  So  large  a  military  personnel 
was  diverted  to  its  organization  and  supervision  in  the  closing 
weeks  of  the  Mesopotamia  campaign  that  it  may  fairly  lay' 
claim  to  the  name.  Platoons  of  Indian  cavalry,  assigned  to 
guard,,  bivouac  on  its  outskirts.  The  old  familiar  Union 
Jack  and  Red  Cross  flags  mark  three  hospitals  of  the  Indian 
and  British  armies;  the  bugle  sounds  reveille  in  the  camp  of 
the  De.vonshires;  airplanes  from  a  nearby  aviation  station  circle 
above  it;  military  supply  trains  leave  army  rations  for  its 
dumps. 

The  Remains  of  an  Empire 

For  here  there  is  no  living  from  the  land.  Through 
mismanagement  characteristically  Turkish,  and  therefore 
thorough,  the  fertility  of  a  terrain  once  the  world's  granary, 
coaxed  into  harvests  by  intricate  irrigation,  has  been  allowed 
to  disappear.  Only  the  narrowest  belts  of  river  bank  are 
watered  by  goat-skin  bags,  for  the  cost  in  animal  power  of 
drawing  river  water  up  high  banks  over  wooden  spools  is  pro- 
hibitive except  for  the  tiniest  spillways.  Where  the  river  has 
tended  to  spread  its  life-giving  flow,  the  Arab  fellah,  more 
ignorant  than  malicious,  has  often  used  his  spade  to  distribute 
the  water  into  a  wasteful  flood.  This  is  the  country  from 
which  ancient  empires  drew  their  armies  of  sturdy  peasantry; 
yet  from  the  mountain  barriers  of  the  Persian  frontier,  whose 
snowy  summits  can  be  dimly  seen  on  the  clearest  dayS,  to  the 
skyline  of  palm  and  minaret  which  mark,  from  afar,  the 
traveler's  approach  to  "  Bagdad  the  glorious,"  there  is  now 
scarcely  a  patch  of  barley,  maize,  or  wheat  save  by  the  river's 
side,  or  a  tree  save  in  the  environs  of  mud-walled  villages. 
Only  a  part  of  the  requisites  of  the  camps  can  be  locally 
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On  the  way  to  the  registration  tents  at 
Marshall's  Bridge 

produced.  Canned  meats,  tins  of  "  bully  beef,"  are  Australia's 
contribution,  or  the  mother  country's,  and  at  no  time  has 
wheat  production  been  so  plentiful  that  the  crude  flour  re- 
quired for  so  large  a  camp  was  not  a  severe  draft  on  the 
army  rations.  Poplar  poles  can  be  bought  from  the  Arabs, 
and  local  produce  officers  in  nearby  military  posts  supply  palm 
leaf  matting  and  palm  branch  crosspieces.  But  construction 
posts,  like  railway  ties,  must  come  from  India.  Each  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  sizable  field  tents  used  for  sheltering  the 
refugees  meant  one  less  for  the  Mesopotamian  campaign  and 
further  calls  from  overseas.  Indeed,  there  were  times  when 
such  tents  could  not  be  spared,  and  exhausted  people  were 
left  exposed  to  the  sun — with  but  three  poles  and  a  couple  of 
worn  army  blankets  to  protect  each  family.  Even  so  common 
a  commodity  as  the  gasoline  tin  (which,  by-the-way,  shares 
with  the  Ford  van  the  credit  of  "  winning  the  war  in  Mesopo- 
tamia") must  be  brought  from  afar. 

This  is  to  say  nothing  of  needs  of  sanitation  among  people 
frankly  unaccustomed  to  social  cleanliness.  Such  problems 
lend  an  easy  solution  in  army  camps,  but  not  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Ceylon  Sanitary  Corps  and  the  medical  staffs  could  save 
us  from  the  menace  of  an  epidemic  when  train  after  train 
hurled  its  human  car  loads  at  overworked  officers  and  men. 

There  was  no  one  to  blame  in  the  matter.  People  had  been 
dying  by  the  roadside  in  their  dazed  tramp  across  the  Per- 
sian passes.  Unbidden,  almost  unexpected,  they  had  come, 
over  forty  thousand  strong,  but  could  not  be  barred  back  to 
their  gutted  villages  and  ruined  vineyards  in  Asia  Minor  or 
northwest  Persia.  The  British  military  posts  on  the  Persian 
highway  between  Hamadan  and  Khanikin  were  not  estab- 
lished to  meet  the  road  needs  of  such  an  exodus  as  this,  and 


there  was  no  manna  in  the  wilderness.  The  refugees  must  be 
sent  from  those  not  at  all  to  those  but  little  prepared  for  them, 
yet  detailed  to  a  soldier's  effort  in  their  behalf. 

Day  by  day  the  news  was  flashed  from  road  station  to 
road  station  on  the  British  line  of  communications  between 
Persian  outposts ;  day  by  day  the  signals  te.nt  of  the  refugee 
amps  ticked  its  message  of  new  arrivals  at  the  rail  head, 
armies  of  ragged,  helpless  sick.  We  had  followed  the  prog- 
ress of  these  scattered  bands  from  afar,  but  preparations  were 
often  incomplete  at  first — it  is  not  child's  play  to  organize 
quickly  the  labor  force  of  refugees  demoralized  by  weeks  of 
flight. 

Detailed  to  Refugee  Camps 
The  military  have  done  heroically  and  well  at  Marshall's 
Bridge.  It  was  not  long  before  each  camp  section  was  sup- 
plied with  chlorinated  water  in  iron  tanks,  and  force  pumps 
and  hydrants  supplanted  Tommy-policed  labor  gangs  who  had 
passed  buckets  up  the  river  banks.  During  a  brief  lull  in  the 
daily  arrivals  the  open  burning  piles  were  scrapped,  and  there 
were  substituted  closed  brick  ovens  for  incinerating  refuse. 
Like  Topsy,  perhaps,  this  surprising  city  in  the  wilderness 
"  only  jis'  growed,"  but  it  grew  according  to  plans  de- 
veloped with  military  precision  and  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  military  men. 

The  three  hospitals,  for  instance,  could  never  have  been 
organized  by  civilian  agencies.  Each  one  has  nearly  a  half 
thousand  beds,  laboratory,  complete  medical  equipment,  a  staff 
of  army  physicians,  nurses  and  orderlies,  and  a  first-aid  service 
reaching  every  camp  section  through  special  medical  tents. 
These  hospitals  were  part  of  the  fighting  force,  and  every  tent 
had  its  place  on  the  pitching  map.  As  units  they  moved  from 
field  or  base  to  the  refugee  camps;  the  iron  cots  held  other 
sufferers  than  sick  Tommies  or  wounded  Turkish  prisoners. 
One  cannot  pay  too  high  a  tribute  to  those  few  British  sis- 
ters who,  without  interpreters  or  sufficient  orderlies,  or  an 
equipment  in  any  way  adequate  for  the  need,  changed  night 
into  day  in  nursing  the  sick. 

The  forced  marching  had  done  them  to  death.  At  first 
more  than  half  of  the  dysentery  cases  among  the  refugees  were 
lost.  Never,  in  those  early  days,  did  I  pass  through  a  ward 
without  seeing  several  empty  beds,  not  because  there  were  not 
scores  of  unadmitted  sick  but  because  the  hand  bf  death  had 
daily  touched  the  sufferers.  Vitality  was  so  low  that  life 
shrivelled  like  cobwebs  in  a  candle  flicker,  and  the  soil  of  the 
unnamed  burying  ground  was  always  freshly  turned.  "  It 
was  a  hideous  dream  when  I  first  came,"  I  overheard  one 
sister  say,  "but  now,  thank  God,  we've  the  upper  hand,  and 
we  are  beginning  to  live  again." 

We  must  know  that  these  soldiers  who  fought  with  Maude 
and  Townshend,  and  have  carried  General  Marshall's  cam- 
paign to  its  victorious  issue,  were  quite  as  keen  to  give  the 
Turk  a  taste  of  British  valor  as  their  brothers  in  France.  De- 
tailing to  the  refugee  camps  was  an  exile  from  much  the 
soldier  loves;  but  an  exile  cheerfully  borne  and  well  employed. 

But  why — and  this  question  was  asked  by  every  detailed 
Tommy — have  they  come  to  this  place?  From  the  vineyards 
of  Van,  home  of  the  Armenians,  from  the  fields  and  orchards 
of  Urumiah,  home  of  the  plain  Assyrians,  from  the  mountains 
of  Turkish  Kurdestan,  home  of  the  Nestorian  Assyrians",  it  is 
a  far  call  to  the  beating  sun  of  Mesopotamia. 

It  is  a  strange  kink  in  history  that  nearly  all  that  is  now 
left  of  that  early  eastern  church  whose  patriarchate  was  long 
at  Bagdad,  and  whose  emissaries  spread  the  Nestorian  faith  to 
the  heart  of  Asia,  should  come,  a  band  of  refugees,  to  a  spot 
so   near   their  ancient  seat.     When   Haroun-al-Rashid   ruled 
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the  City  of  a  Thousand  Nights  there  were,  in  the  main, 
cordial  relations  between  this  vigorous  Christian  cult  and  the 
caliphs,  and  the  church  tirelessly  proselytized  throughout  Asia. 
Even  to  the  mountains  north  of  Mosul,  ancient  Nineveh,  the 
faith  was  sped  among  tribesmen  many  of  whom  boasted  de- 
scent from  the  Assyrians  who  so  long  struggled  with  Babylon 
for  mastery.  Later,  under  the  Mongols,  until  the  time  of 
Timur,  the  Christians  enjoyed  comparative  security.  Their 
church  slowly  succumbed  to  later  prosecution  of  Tartars  and 
Moslems,  and  the  attacks  of  the  Roman  church,  and  by  the 
seventeenth  century  the  patriarch  resided  in  an  almost  in- 
accessible valley  near  the  borders  of  Persia,  the  remainder  of 
his  scattered  flock  peopling  the  wild  mountains  of  Kurdestan 
and  parts  of  Armenia.  "  The  Assyrians  "  they  have  come  to 
be  known — partly  as  a  modern  designation  of  their  religious 
unity — but  no  one  who  has  scanned  the  faces  of  the  "  Assyrr 
ian  "  refugees  and  glanced,  as  well,  at  the  chiselled  profiles  of 
Assyrian  conquerors  in  the  stone  porches  of  the  buried  palace 
of  Sennacherib,  can  doubt  that  the  name  is  more  than 
ecclesiastical. 

There  is  at  Marshall's  Bridge  a  group  of  tents  on  the  river 
bank,  and  somewhat  apart  from  the  main  sections  of  the 
camps,  where  Mar  Shimmon  tarries,  the  Assyrian  patriarch, 
an  exile  with  his  people.  About  him  are  the  chieftains  of  his 
evicted  mountain  tribes  and  priests  in  their  frayed  cannon- 
icals.  The  patriarch,  "  Prince  Peter,"  to  interpret  his  name 
literally,  before  the  war  combined  political  with  ecclesiastical 
authority  and  was  answerable  to  the  Turks  for  the  Nestorian 
millet  of  the  empire.  For  these  mountain  ranges  of  southern 
and  southeastern  Anatolia  in  Asia  Minor  have  always  been 
the  home  of  fugitives  from  the  southern  plains,  victims  of  re- 
peated invasions,  yet  themselves  never  completely  subdued  by 
the  Turks.  Many  Nestorians  had  brought  the  soil  of  their 
valleys  to  the  high  slopes  on  which  they  dwell  and  built  ter- 
raced gardeq  plots  in  mountain  crags.  In  semi-independence, 
and  cherishing  the  traditions  of  their  church,  they  have 
maintained  a  nominal  allegiance  to  their  religious  chief  in  a 
unity  less  racial  than  ecclesiastical.  In  his  patriarchal  seat  the 
late  Mar  Shimmon  hospitably  received  each  traveler  and  set- 
tled the  disputes  of  his  people  with  an  almost  feudal  justice. 

Occasionally  fraternizing,  often  skirmishing  with  Kurdish 
tribes,  nothing  but  their  courage  has  saved  them  from  com- 
plete annihilation.  Though  their  resources  were  pinched  by 
constant  depredations,  their  churches  in  ruins,  their  one-time, 
faith  but  a  meaningless  formula,  a  blind  reverence  for  ancient 
religious  books  handed  down  for  untold  generations,  they 
might  say  in  the  words  of  that  canny  Frenchman  Sieyes,  "  We 
have  lived ;"  they  have  lived,  but  little  more. 

After  the  declaration  of  the  Holy  War  (with  which  Tur- 
key aligned  herself  with  the  Central  Empires)  it  was  no 
longer  possible  for  them  to  live;  and  Mar  Shimmon  and  his 
mountain  chieftains,  early  in  1916,  led  them  to  the  fertile 
Urumiah  plain  in  the  northwest  of  Persia.  There,  despite  a 
certain  lawlessness  on  the  part  of  the  refugees  and  their  Mos- 
lem neighbors,  the  Russian  military  maintained  the  peace,  and 
these  mountain  peoples  lived  by  the  help  of  their  fellow 
Assyrians  of  the  plains,  and  under  the  wise  guidance  of  their 
patriarch,  the  American  missionaries  and  the  Russian  officers. 
United  with  them  in  self-defense,  and  later  in  further  flight, 
were  Armenians  who  had  earlier  fled  from  the  Van  district 
of  Asia  Minor. 

The  Disintegration  of  Persia 
It  was  in  the  following  year  that  bolshevism  loosed  the  Rus- 
sian grip  in  western  Persia;     In  March  191 8  Mar  Shimmon 
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Thousand!;  of  them  were  brought  to  the  camp 
in  trucks  such  as  this 

was  treacherously  killed  by  a  Kurdish  chief  in  a  pretended 
peace  parley.  Until  late  July  of  last  year  the  Armenian  and 
Assyrian  Christians  held  their  own,  alone,  in  dogged  resist- 
ance to  overwhelming  numbers  of  Moslems.  The  Allies 
should  not  depreciate  the  efforts  of  these  hardy  fighters  who 
defeated  the  Turks  and  Kurds  in  over  fourteen  engagements 
and  held  them  at  bay  while  Ottoman-led  forces  invested  Ta- 
briz. But  the  looked-for  reinforcements  of  men,  money, 
ammunition,  never  came  from  the  Allied  headquarters  in  the 
Russian  Caucasus.  The  inevitable  break-up  followed  with 
meager  warning;  the  garrisons  of  Armenian  bands  and  moun- 
tain tribesmen  left  their  posts,  and  over  seventy  thousand 
people  moved  towards  Hamadan  in  flight. 

The  strong  made  the  vanguard ;  the  weak,  the  unarmed, 
suffered  in  consequence  of  their  provocation  of  Persian  vil- 
lagers, and  the  pressure  of  Turkish  and  Kurdish  bands. 
Probably  twenty-five  thousand  were  killed,  lost  or  captured. 
The  roads,  first  strewn  with  household  articles  and  food 
thrown  away  in  'the  frantic  effort  to  save  life,  were  later 
strewn  with  bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying.  Babes  were  left 
under  rocks  and  in  the  shelter  of  bushes;  orphaned  children 
wandered  alone  towards  the  mountains  and  were  seen  no 
more.     What  the  sword  spared,  disease  and  famine  took. 

"  If  we  reach  Hamadan,"  they  thought,  "  the  British  will 
help  us."  Indeed  there  had  been  proof  enough  of  British 
friendliness  on  the  flight.  A  doughty  band  of  territorials, 
scarcely  more  than  a  dozen  in  number,  with  a  single  machine 
gun  had  sheared  down  hundreds  of  pursuers. 

But  when  these  stricken  people  threw  themselves  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  British  in  Hamadan  the  city  had  just  passed 
through  a  famine  widespread  in  Persia  in  the  winter  of  19 17- 
18,  and  the  addition  of  an  extra  forty  thousand  sadly  compro- 
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mised  the  military  plans  for  local  food  control.     Suddenly  add  and  women  and  children  were  placed  in  freight  cars  at  the 

to  any  hungry  city  100  per  cent  more  people,  and  these  in  dis-  first  station  of  the  military  line  and  carried  to  the  Marshall's 

ease,  filth,  and  raggedness,  and  what  alimentation  would  not  Bridge  camps. 

be  taxed  ?     In  Hamadan,  moreover,  the  organization  of  food  Here  families  were  parted,  but  never  for  long.     Perhaps 

control  had  been   only  recently  initiated   by  the   British   and  the  mother  and  smaller  children  had  been  received, -numbered, 

was  therefore  rudimentary.  and  examined  before  the  father  and  his  sons  drove  their  don- 

The  military  grain  reserves  were  sacrificed,  and  over  one  keys  into  the  enclosures,  received  receipts  for  their  animals, 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  wheat  were  doled  out  to  the  vil-  and,  bent  under  bulky  loads  of  cooking  pots  and  bedding, 
lages  near  by  where  the  refugees  were.  For  a  week  the  mili-  trudged  to  the  registration  tents.  Or,  perhaps,  the  earlier 
tary  supplies  officer  scarcely  touched  his  pillow;  his  two  heavy  arrivals  had  been  bathed,  their  clothing  disinfected,  and  their 
lorries  ran  day  and  night,  carrying  vegetables  from  the  native  assignments  made  to  some  tent  in  an  Armenian  or  Assyrian 
bazaars.  The  rise  in  the  Persian  currency  had  not  held  the  section  before  the  men  brought  up  what  was  left  of  worldly 
soaring  price  levels;  scarcity  of  money,  and  cost,  combined  goods  in  their  ragged  packs  and  received  similar  treatment, 
with  a  ghastly  shortage  of  food,  compelled  the  British  to  Captain  ,  of  the  political  commissioner's  office,  Bag- 
hurry  their  unexpected  guests  towards  the  better-stocked  low-  dad,  had  been  detailed  to  classify  refugees  by  village,  tribe, 
lands.  family,  occupation  and  camp  section;  and  the  job  of  grouping 

Between    Hamadan    and    the    Mesopotamian    railhead    the  together    refugees   of    the   same    tribe    or   village   and    of   so 

British  have  completed  a  motor  road  to  connect,  at  the  former  assimilating  new   arrivals  with   the  help  of   the  headmen   of 

place,  with  the  Russian-built  route  to  Kasvin  and   Resht  on  each   section    is   easy   enough    for   the    Military    Intelligence. 

the  Caspian.     Whole  Persian  villages  are  employed  to  repair 

and   construct  stretches  of   the  road   near  by,   and   frequent  The  Government  They  Like 

marching   posts    and    rest   camps   mark   the   headquarters    of  T  .1  •         .«         .«  ...  ,  , 

.  .  ,  ,  It     is     worth     repeating     that     the     military     have     shown 

motor    transport    companies,     road    engineers    and    casualty  i-  1  -n    •  -  •  .         j 

—..  ,   ,  ,    ,  ,      „  r .  .       ...  ,         ,  extraordinary  skill   in   groping  with   and   surmounting  unex- 

stations.     Disarmed,  but  guarded  by  British  soldiers,  the  refu-  ,     ,-rc     1  •  vr  •   \  u  -li      u 

,    .    .  .  .  ii-i  ,  t-  .  pected   difficulties.      JNo   private   agency   could    possibly   have 

gees  traveled  this  ancient  route,  the  highway  between  Ecba-  ,    ,  ,,      ur  .     •  •     •   j 

1  tj  1    1  t-<  f  •      •  ,  ,  succeeded  as  well.     We  must  admit  grave  errors  in  judgment 

tana  and  Babylon.     Worn  post  to  post  their  sick  were  treated,        ,.  .-  .    .  ■      ,  u      *u  *  »u  ^  n/r      u  n> 

,    ,  ,  ,     .  ,  ,.  .         .....  at  times,  but  in  the  same  breath  we  must  say  that  Marshall  s 

and  they  were  red  with  such  supplies  as  the  ruined  villages  and  t>  -j       •  ....  .  ,       ,    , 

,,,-•.,  ,,  .,        1,1  ,  .   ,    ,  ,  bridge  is  an  inspiring,  almost  unique,  example  or  the  service 

bare  fields  could  provide;  they  knelt  to  drink  from  the  great  .1      °,         .,.■  ,         ,       T  .       ,    ,  ,  „ 

6  that  the  military  can  render  when  its  power  is  wholeheartedly 

(devoted  to  social  service.  That  modern  armies,  in  warfare 
as  in  occupation,  are  more  than  mere  conquering  forces — 
rather,  at  times,  men  massed  for  service — the  British  in  Meso- 
potamia have  often  demonstrated.  What  sanitary  measures 
were  undertaken  in  self-protection  were  supplemented  by 
others  for  the  welfare  of  the  people;  what  steps  were  taken 
to  increase  production  for  the  feeding  of  the  armies  from 
the  occupied  territory  were  supplemented  by  efforts  to  bettei 
the  lot  of  the  Arab  cultivator. 

When  General  Marshall  made  his  first  public  appeal  in 
captured  Mosul  he  referred  to"  the  city  as  "  the  dirtiest  place 
I  have  ever  seen;"  He  warned  the  people  that  if  they  did  not 
undertake  an  immediate  house-cleaning  the  military  would. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  both  did.  This  is  community  service 
with  a  vim. 

I  recall,  in  September  of  last  year,  an  occasion  on  which 
prominent  sheiks  of  Mesopotamia  were  entertained  in  Bag- 
dad by  General  Marshall.  They  sped  up  the  Tigris  in  flying 
boats,  and  soared  over  mosques  in  military  biplanes.  It  is 
wholesome  to  let  such  people  glimpse  the  ruler's  power,  but 
this  is  not  all.  The  political  officer  of  each  district  presented 
his  guests  to  the  commander-in-chief  in  a  grove  of  gaily 
festooned  date  palms,  and  General  Marshall  promised  them 
schools,  roads,  credit,  sound  government,  religious  protection, 
and,  gift  of  all  gifts,  the  blessed  water.  That  these  were 
not  vain  promises  the  Arabs  well  know.  The  riverain  tribes 
at  Marshall's  bridge  and  the  sheiks  of  the  desert  outposts,  who  have  experienced 

the  inefficiency  of  Turkish  governors,  are  in  position  to  appre- 
spring  that  breaks  from  the  foot  of  Bisitun  Rock,  on  whose  date  the  forward  strides  made  by  British  administrators.  And 
face  the  passerby  can  still  read  the  boast  of  Darius  cut  in  the  they  do  appreciate.  To  the  majority  of  Arabs  the  British  are 
shaded  cliff  and  see  a  row  of  captive  kings  immortalized  in  liberators.  It  was  not  altogether  a  blind  impulse  that  made 
stone.  From  the  Persian  mountains  to  the  borders  of  Mesopo-  a  Bagdad  urchin,  on  the  day  of  the  announcement  of  the 
tamia  they  wandered  down  Paitak  pass  to  the  river  plains,  Turkish  armistice,  hail  my  carriage  to  a  standstill,  leap  to 
tracing  in  part  the  route  by  which  conquerors  from  Persia  the  driver's  seat,  and  furiously  wave  a  Union  Jack,  "  Where 
once  reached  the  empires  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  will  you  live  when  you  are  a  man?",  I  asked  a  little  Turk 
Heavily  laden  pack-mules  and  asses  were  driven  by  men  and  who  serves  in  the  American  consulate  of  Bagdad.  "In 
boys;  sickly  women  were  carried  by  returning  British  lorries,      Smyrna,  or  perhaps  in   Constantinople?"     His  answer  was 
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earnest  and  quick.  "No!  I  want  to  be  under  the  'Great 
Government'  (England)."  But  it  must  be  admitted,  as  has 
already  been  suggested,  that  Tommy  is  not  always  an  enthu- 
siastic relief  worker.  The  same  might  be  said  of  officers, 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned. 

The  military  method  is  regimentation,  but  it  is  hard  to 
regiment  mountaineers  who,  as  they  have  successfully  con- 


other  for  the  Assyrian  children,  with  separate  tents  for  boys 
and  girls.  The  fathering  of  destitute  "kids"  is  the  last 
duty  these  sun-burnt  Devons  would  have  expected.  Some- 
how, Tommy  cannot  resist  the  appeal  of  a  winsome  little 
face;  it  carries  him  "back  to  Mighty."  "When  I  go  home," 
said  one  of  the  "  orphan  squad,"  "  I'm  going  to  take  the  ugliest 
one  to  the  wife,  for  they  say  as  W  beauty  is  only  skin  deep." 


QUILTERS   AT   WORK   IN   THK  ARMENIAN    INDUSTRIES    AT   MARSHALL'S    BRIDGE 


tested  Turkish  rule,  have  also  little  felt  the  civilizing  forces 
of  contact  with  the  world.  Their  life,of  hardy  independence 
little  fitted  them  for  a  military  camp,  but  it  was  chiefly  these 
mountaineers  who  survived  the  terrors  of  the  march.  It  may 
be  said,  for  instance,  of  their  soldiers  that  what  they  gain 
in  exceptional  courage  in  hand  to  hand  encounter  they  lose 
in  the  lack:  of  disciplined  decision.  Before  this  last  flight 
from  Urumiah  a  brilliant  victory  was  often  sacrificed  by  the 
failure  of  their  own  officers  to  control  their  men  in  pressing 
home  the  advantage. 

Certainly  it  is  true  that  the  camp  regulations  are  not  oner- 
ous.   That  every  able-bodied  man  in  Marshall's  Bridge,  who 
is  not  given  an  exemption  slip  in  the  daily  "sick  parade," 
should  contribute  his  labor  is  axiomatic.     One  commanding 
officer,  on   a  tour  of  inspection,  was  quite  right  when  he 
remarked  that  "  Moses  probably  never  paid  the  children  of 
Israel  for  keeping  their  own  camp  clean  in  their,  wait  for  the 
Promised  Land."     But  the  typical   refugee  has  not  much 
imagination,  and  he  cannot  see  what  immediate  advantage 
comes  to  him  from  carrying  loads  of  sand  to  the  road  embank- 
ment, or  erecting  barbed  wire  fences  about  a  supplies  dump. 
Furthermore,    he   is  unaccustomed    to  supervised   labor;   he 
finds  it  galling  to  be  paraded  to  the  dump  for  roll-call  and 
tools  at  an  early  morning  hour,  marched  off  in  gangs  under 
soldier  foremen,  and  kept  at  a  steady  task  for  the  daily  work 
period.     It  is  difficult  to  say  who  is  the  more  vexed,  super- 
visor  or  supervised.     Tommy  is  the  more  irascible.     The 
half  rupee  daily  payment  is  in  addition  to  entire  care,  and, 
because  unearned,  it  was  at  first  refused ;  but  now  it  is  given 
as  a  stimulus  to  work,  and  a  fund  for  saving,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  food  and  simple  necessaries  in  the  refugee-run  bazaar. 
Children  are  more  amenable.     Many  lives  were  saved  by 
the  vigorous  work  of  little  sweepers.     The  most  contented 

Britishers  are  probably  Lieutenant ;,  and  his  "  orphan 

squad."     The  "  orphanage  "  is  a  group  oi  tents  in  a  fenced 
enclosure,    with    two    sections — one    for   the   Armenian,    the 


Tommy  works  overtime  in  the  "  orphanage."  When  the 
daily  duties  of  mess,  tent,  clothing,  registration  and  sanitary 
supervision  are  done,  there  are  embryo  warriors  to  train  into 
a  stave-equipped  army.  There  are  two  "  armies "  in  fact, 
the  Armenian  and  the  Assyrian,  and  each  strives  for  superior- 
ity in  the  tiny  school  established  in  the  orphanage  as  a  training 
squad  in  citizenship. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  the  American  work,  especially 
in  mention  of  the  employment  which  it  has  offered  refugee 
women.  In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  civil  commis- 
sioner of  Mesopotamia,  several  workers  of  the  American 
Persian  Relief  Commission  remained  in  Bagdad  to  aid  the 
authorities  of  the  camps.  To  the  original  group  of  Ameri- 
cans in  this  service  were  later  added  several  missionaries  of 
the  Presbyterian  and  American  boards.  Their  knowledge 
of  the  languages  and  peoples  enabled  them  to  render  yeoman 
service  as  intermediaries  between  British  officers  and  refugees 
under  their  charge.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  ill- 
will  was  avoided  by  their  good  offices,  and  how  much  the 
general  efficiency  has  been  increased  by  their  sympathetic 
explanation  of  the  need  of  that  very  military  regime  against 
which,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  resentment  of  the 
refugees  has  been  aroused.  As  advisers  of  those  in  especial 
distress  they  have  transmitted  funds  to  refugees  from  friends. 
in  America  and  sent  cables  to  distant  relatives. 

Relief  Workshops 

The  best  method  of  fighting  discontent  is  the  provision  of 
remunerative  work.  For  this  reason  the  Americans  have 
provided  work.  Shacks  of  poles  and  palm-leaf  matting,  coi> 
nected  tents  for  sewing  women  and  bamboo  tables  for  wool 
washing  mark  the  industrial  work  of  the  American  unit. 
Only  a  small  number  of  men  are  employed,  for  the  heavier 
work,  but  in  the  time  of  its  highest  development  the  spinning 
industry  kept  nearly  three  thousand  women  busy  in  piece- 
\Continued  on  page  48] 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  LABOR  CONFERENCE 

THE  men  and  women — at  the  present  time  only  one 
woman  has  been  designated — who  will  meet  at  the 
President's  invitation  on  October  6  to  counsel  concern- 
ing industrial  relations  face  a  situation  on  which  no  other  group 
have  been  able  to  offer  advice  acceptable  to  the  majority  of 
their  countrymen. 

Three  kindred  attempts  have  been  made  during  the  past 
two  decades.  During  President  McKinley's  first  administra- 
tion, a  commission  consisting  of  five  senators,  five  representa- 
tives and  nine  citizens  appointed  by  the  President  investi- 
gated and  suggested  legislation  on  industrial  conditions.  The 
report  of  that  commission  was  published  in  nineteen  vol- 
umes. It  was  a  bulky  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  but  cannot  be  said  to  have  changed  the  drift  of 
industrial  development  in  the  United  States. 

The  next  important  essay  in  this  field  was  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations.  This  was  authorized 
under  President  Taft,  but  the  members  of  the  commission 
were  finally  appointed  by  President  Wilson.  This  body  con- 
tributed less  to  the  literature  of  the  field  than  to  public  dis- 
cussion. It  signally  aroused  the  country  to  the  fact  of  an 
industrial  cleavage.  It  was  unable  to  bring  in  a  genuinely 
majority  report,  however,  and  the  findings  of  the  various 
minorities  were  approved  only  by  the  constituencies  for  which 
each  group  spoke.  In  this  commission  the  chairman,  Frank 
P.  Walsh,  and  Prof.  John  R.  Commons  led  two  of  the  diver- 
gent wings.  The  administration  did  not  make  the  commission's 
recommendations  the  basis  of  a  legislative  program. 

The  War  Labor  Board,  commonly  known  as  the  Taft- 
Walsh  Board,  achieved  a  much  greater  practical  success.  The 
War  Labor  Board  was,  albeit,  a  war  expedient.  Its  task  was 
to  apply  a  bodv  of  agreed  principles.  These  principles  were, 
however,  accepted  by  employers  and  workpeople  only  for  the 
period  of  the  war.  National  necessity  for  war  production  gave 
a  sanction  to  the  decrees  of  the  Taft-Walsh  Board,  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  in  ordinary  times.  In  the  midst  of 
an  international  war  domestic  quarrels  must  be  retired.  Con- 
sequently no  succeeding  body  can  hope  perhaps  for  the  same 
measure  of  common  support  as  that  accorded  the  arbitrators  of 
industry  during  the  recent  period  of  struggle. 

The  conference  which  assembles  next  Monday  at  Washing- 
ton will  be  more  closely  analogous  to  the  War  Labor  Board 
and  to  the  conference  which  preceded  it  than  to  either  of  the 
two  commissions  on  industrial  relations.  Like  the  War  Labor 
Board  those  chosen  to  advise  with  the  President  on  the  basis  of 
a  present  industrial  peace  will  attempt  to  agree  upon  a  set 
of  rules  immediately  applicable. 

The  Public's  Representatives 

To  the  President's  conference  representatives  of  the  public, 
of  organized  business,  of  agriculture  and  of  organized  labor 
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have  been  invited.  Already  the  nominees  of  the  President  in 
behalf  of  the  public  and  the  representatives  of  labor  have  been 
named.  Mr.  Wilson's  nominations  for  spokesmen  for  the  pub- 
lic follow: 

Bernard  M.  Baruch,  of  New  York,  former  chairman  of  the  War 
Industries   Board  ; 

Robert  S.  Brookings,  of  St.  Louis,  former  chairman  of  the  price- 
fixing  committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  a  banker  and  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Carnegie  Institute  and  of  the  Carnegie  Peace  Foundation; 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  who  as  the  dominant  factor  in  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company  has  shown  during  the  past  five  years 
an  active  interest  in  industrial  relations; 

Judce  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  is  now  fighting  a  nation-wide 
strike    for   collective   bargaining; 

Charles   D.  Eliot,  President-Emeritus  of  Harvard   University; 

Charles  Edward  Russell,  former  Socialist  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  but  now  a  self-impelled  exile  from  the  Socialist 
Party  on  account  of  its  attitude  toward  the  war;  member  of  a  war 
mission  to  Russia ; 

John  Spargo,  also  a  former  Socialist  Party  leader,-  and  an  Ameri- 
can delegate  to  the  International  Socialist  and  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress held  at  Copenhagen  in  1910;  a  supporter  of  the  war; 

O.   E.  Bradfute,   president  of  the  Ohio   Farm  Bureau  Federation ; 

Ward  Burgess,  a  business  man  of  Omaha,  Nebraska; 

Fuller  R.  Callaway,  of  La  Grange,  Ga.,  a  cotton  manufacturer; 

Thomas  L.  Chadbourne,  of  New  York  city; 

Charles  G.  Dawes,  of  Chicago,  a  banker,  controller  of  the  cur- 
rency from  1897  to  1902  and  general  purchasing  agent  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Expeditionary   Forces; 

H.  B.  Endicott,  of  Milton,  Mass.,  a  shoe  manufacturer  and  a  well 
known  arbitrator  of  labor  troubles  in  Massachusetts; 

Paul  L.  Feiss,  of  Cleveland,  a  clothing  manufacturer,  and  known 
for  his  interest  in  welfare  work; 

Edwin  F.  Gay,  former  dean  of  the  Harvard  University  business 
school,  now  head  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post;  one  of  the  more 
important  leaders  brought  out  by  war  work  at  Washington; 

George  R.  James,  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Thomas  D.  Jones,  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  Mineral  Point  Zone 
company  and  a  director  of  the  International  Harvester  Company; 

A.  A.  Landon,  of  Buffalo; 

E.  T.  Meredith,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  editor  of  Successful  Farm- 
ing, and  formerly  senatorial  and  gubernatorial  candidate  in  Iowa; 

Galvin    McNab,   an   attorney  of   San   Francisco; 

L.  D.  Sweet,  an  agriculturist  of  Carbondale,  Colorado;  and 

Louis  D.  Titus,  an  attorney  of  San  Francisco. 

This  group  representing  the  public  interest  in  industrial 
relations  is  plainly  various  in  its  attitudes.  So  far  as  labor 
polity  is  involved,  Messrs.  Rockefeller  ar>d  Gary  are  its  most 
conspicuous  members.  Neither  of  them  is  known  to  be  favor- 
able to  dealing  directly  with  trades  unions;  both  have  been 
emphatically  hostile  thereto;  although  Mr.  Rockefeller  since 
the  Colorado  coal  strike  of  191 3-1914  has  not  combatted  or- 
ganization by  the  employes  of  corporations  in  which  he  is 
interested  The  Rockefeller  plan  is  regarded  with  distrust  by- 
organized  labor.  In  any  event,  these  two  men  have  been 
spokesmen  for  the  two  largest  employing  corporations  in  the 
country,  and  the  anomaly  of  appointing  them  as  representa- 
tives of  the  public,  or  third  party  to  industrial  disputes,  stands 
out  like  a  sore  thumb.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  the 
President  thus  employed   his  nominations  to  make  sure   that 
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the  employer  group  would  not  be  limited  to  industrial  execu- 
tives but  include  men  close  to  the  sources  of  financial  power 
whose  subscription   to  policies  would  carry  weight.   • 

The  records  and  opinions  of  at  least  half  of  the  public's 
representatives  are  not  generally  known.  With  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Endicott  almost  none  of  them  have  been  prominent  in 
industrial  relations.  Mr.  Feiss  has  been  an  exponent  of 
factory  welfare  work  but  is  not  included  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  manufacturers  of  men's  clothing  who  have  estab- 
lished collective  bargaining  in  that  industry.  None  of  the 
citizens  who  became  conspicuous  in  the  handling  of  indus- 
trial relations  for  the  government  during  the  war  are  included 
in  the  list  nominated  to  speak  for  the  public.  None  are  identi- 
fied notably  with  any  of  the  newer  movements  for  joint  gov- 
ernment in  industry.  Also,  few  of  them  are  national  leaders. 
The  majority  of  them  appear  to  be  safe,  conservative  citizens, 
known  chiefly  in  their  own  communities.  In  a  sense  this  may 
be  the  strength  of  the  President's  nominees.  The  public's 
representatives  must,  of  course,  act  for  a  citizenship  which 
hitherto  has  given  scant  attention  to  problems  affecting  indus- 
try. Being  so  much  a  part  of  the  untroubled  public,  those 
called  together  to  voice  the  will  of  that  third  party  to  all  in- 
dustrial struggles  may,  therefore,  conspicuously  voice  feelings/ 
which  public  opinion  will  accept  as  its  own  and  set  out  to 
ratify.  But  in  general  this  will  be  at  sacrifice  of  such  store 
of  experience  and  craftsmanship  as  has  been  painfully'wrought 
out  in  recent  years.  Brandeis,  Grey,  Mack,  Thompson, 
Straus,  Neill,  Walsh,  Commons,  Ripley,  Seager,  Macy,  Bing 
— we  are  not  without  men  of  caliber.  The  President  has  not 
called  them  to  Washington. 

The  Labor  Group 

Fifteen  representatives  of  organized  labor  have  been 
designated  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  present  the 
case  of  the  workers.  Nine  of  them  are  members  of  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. ;  only  two  members  of  the  execu- 


tive council  were  not  appointed.  Those  not  appointed  are 
James  Duncan,  first  vice-president,  and  William  Green,  fourth 
vice-president.     The  delegates  are  : 

Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor; 

Joseph  F.  Valentine,  president  of  the  Iron  Moulders'  International 
Union;   member  of  the  executive  council; 

Frank  Duffy,  general  secretary,  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners;   member  of  the  executive  council; 

William  D.  Mahon,  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Street  Railway  Employes;   member  of  the  executive  council; 

T.  A.  Rickert,  president  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  of 
America;  member  of  the  executive  council; 

Jacob  Fischer,  president  of  the  Journeymen  Barbers'  International 
Association;   member  of  the  executive  council; 

Matthew  Woll,  editor  of  the  American-  Federationist,  member  of 
the  executive  council ; 

Frank  Morrison,  secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor; 

Daniel  J.  Tobin,  president  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Stablemen  and  Helpers;  treasurer  of  the 
American   Federation  of  Labor; 

John  L.  Lewis,  acting  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America ; 

Sara  A.  Conboy,  organizer  of' the  United  Textile  Workers  and 
the  only  woman  member; 

William  K.  Johnston,  president  of  the  International  Association 
of   Machinists; 

Paul  Scharrenberg,  secretary  of  the  California  State  Federation 
of  Labor ; 

John  Donlin,  president  of  the  building  trades  department  of  the 
American   Federation  of  Labor;   and 

M.  F.  Tighe,  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron 
and   Steel  and  Tin  Workers. 

The  labor  delegates  with  few  exceptions  represent  the  inner 
circle  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  outstanding 
non-conformist  is  Paul  Scharrenberg,  secretary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Federation,  who  is  a  member  of  the  more  liberal 
wing  of  the  federation.  The  men's  garment  industry  which, 
save  for  the  overall  makers,  is  outside  the  A.  F.  of  L.  is  not 
represented ;  yet  no  industry  has  pioneered  more  successfully 
in  the  creation  of  sound  relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployes.    The   Woman's  Trade   Union    League   is   not   repre- 
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((  f\VER  the  well-nigh   countless  graves  of  Europe  the  grass  is  growing.     Almost  one  can 

\y  liear   the  simple  soothing  murmur  of  the  growing  grass,  a  music- rising  till  the  guns  are 

stifled  and  stilled  by  it.     In  our  own  hearts,  in  our  passions,  let  it  be  that  peace  shall  rule." — 

Ramsey  MacDc 
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"BE  AT  PEACE  AMONG  YOURSELVES" 

J  CALL  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  act  "  in 
JJL  conformity  •with  the  high  ideals  of  democracy  and  of 
Christianity"  in  the  present  condition  of  strained  relations 
between  the  white  and  colored  races,  and  a  constructive  pro- 
gram for  inter-racial  relations,  have  just  been  issued  by  the 
'Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  The 
planks  in  the  council's  program  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  government,  local,  state  and  national,  should  im- 
partially guarantee  to  all  classes  security  of  life  and  of 
propertv.  Mob  violence  is  becoming  a  crowd  habit.  When 
life  and  property  are  ruthlessly  taken,  when  men  and  women 
are  lynched  with  no  protection  from  officers  or  courts,  law  and 
order  are  trampled  under  foot.  We  call  upon  the  pulpit,  the 
press  and  all  good  people  to  create  a  public  sentiment  that 
will  support  necessary  legislation  for  the  enforcement  of  exist- 
ing laws,  that  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  may 
be  equally  assured  to  all  classes. 

2.  The  Negro  should  have  economic  justice,  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  get  and  hold  work  on  the  same  terms  as  other  men, 
with  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  with  fair  working  and 
living  conditions.  The  entrance  of  large  numbers  of  Negroes 
into  the  various  industries  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  an  im- 
mediate amicable  adjustment  of  relations  with  white  em- 
ployers and  fellow  workers. 

3.  We  call  upon  men  and  women  everywhere  to  protect  the 
sanctity  of  home  and  womanhood.  We  record  with  satisfac- 
tion the  growing  enlistment  of  Negro  leaders  in  a  program  of 
education  and  Christianization  such  as  tends  to  prevent  crimes 
that  provoke  mob  violence.  The  home  of  the  Negro  should 
receive  the  same  measure  of  respect  and  protection  as  that  of 
other  Americans,  and  the  sanctity  of  his  home  relations  should 
be  safeguarded  in  every  possible  way.  Swift  and  impartial 
action  of  the  law  should  strike  the  violator  of  the  sanctity  of 
any  home,  white  or  black. 

4.  We  recognize  as  fundamental  to  the  welfare  and  effi- 
ciency of  society  that  adequate  recreational  provisions  be  made 
available  for  Negro  citizens. 

5.  We  strongly  endorse  the  plea  of  the  Negro  for  equal 
traveling  accommodations   for  equal  charges. 

6.  Adequate  educational  facilities  for  Negro  children  and 
youth  should  be  provided  not  only  as  a  national  obligation  but 
also  as  a  necessity  for  national  welfare.  We  emphasize  the 
urgency  of  giving  to  the  Negro  his  full  share  of  local  and 
national  funds. 

7.  Qualifications  for  .franchise  should  be  administered  ir- 
respective of  race,  creed  or  color. 

8.  Closer  cooperation  between  the  races  should  be  promoted 
by  organizing  local  committees  of  white  and  colored  people  in 
towns  and  communities  for  the  consideration  of  inter-racial 
welfare.  All  possible  agencies  should  be  enlisted  in  fostering 
a  spirit  of  justice  and  of  goodwill  in  the  relations  of  one  race 
to  the  other.  We  recommend  that  the  governor  of  each  state 
appoint  a  standing  committee  for  the  careful  study  of  the 
causes  underlying  race  friction  with  a  view  to  their  removal 
and  that  Congress  be  requested  through  a  non-partisan  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  disturbed  and  threatening  inter-racial 
situation  throughout  the  nation. 

In  its  call  the  council  says: 

In  the  adjustment  of  race  relations  our  country  has  in  this 
nisis  not  only  its  own  conscience  to  satisfy,  but  also  to  justify 
itself  as  a  nation  before  the  enlightened  opinion  of  mankind. 
As  a  foremost  exponent  of  the  ideals  of  democratic  government, 
the  United  States  has  been  lifted  to  the  full  view  of  the  world. 
Our  present  settlement  therefore  of  race  relations  will  influence 
hi  a  very  large  measure  the  settlement  of  race  relations  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  council  points  out  that  it  voices  the  "  mind  and 
conscience  of  both  races"  because  in  its  fellowship  are  in- 
cluded j,q8q,85J  members  of  Negro  churches.. 


sented.  The  one  woman  so  far  appointed  is,  in  fact,  an  organ- 
izer for  the  United  Textile  Workers  which  long  has  had  a 
quarrel  with  the  league  and  which  has  failed  in  organizing 
such  textile  centers  as  Lawrence  and  Paterson,  leading  to  a 
rise  of  rival  organizations.  The  railroad  brotherhoods  are  not 
represented.  Their  resentment  over  the  labor  representation 
at  the  conference  has  been  so  intense  that  they  denounced  it  as 
"  undemocratic    and    inequitable "    and    criticised     President 


Gompers  personally  for  recognizing  only  one  element  of  labor. 
The  absence  of  any  spokesman  from  the  more  radical  groups — 
whether  of  workers  or  farmers— who  for  better  or  worse  have 
expressed  the  unrest  that  gave  occasion  for  this  conference — 
is,  however,  the  outstanding  limitation  of  the  meeting  as  a- 
gathering  representative  of  the  forces  at  work  today  in  indus- 
trial America.  It  is  like  an  eighteenth  century  religious  con- 
ference with  the  non-conformists  left  out ! 

This  lack  of  representation  of  important  factors  in  the 
working  life  of  the  country  is  an  indication  of  practical  weak 
ness  for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  recent  strikes  have  been 
called  contrary  to  the  will  o-f  the  established  leaders.  1  he 
recent  Chicago  street  railway  strike,  voted  despite  the  advice 
of  the  international  officers  of  the  union,  has  been  all  too 
typical.  If,  accordingly,  only  leaders  whose  ability  to  control 
their  organizations  has  been  challenged  by  the  records  of  the 
past  months  are  to  speak  for  labor,  it  is  doubtful  that  what  is 
agreed  to  will  be  supported  by  the  masses  of  the  workers 

FOR  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

THE  General  Education  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation hasannounced  a  gift  from  its  founder  of  twenty 
million  dollars  the  income  of  which  is  "  to  be  currently 
used  and  the  entire  principal  to  be  distributed  within  fifty 
years  for  the  improvement  of  medical  education  in  the  United 
States."  According  to  Abraham  Flexner,  secretary  cf  the 
board,  the  organization  was  informed  of  the  new  gift  enly 
a  lev  cays  ago  and  consequently  has  not  yet  had  'time  to  evolve 
plans  for  its  use.  None  of  it  is  to  go  for  educational  propa- 
ganda, however,  as  the  stipulation  is  that  it  be  expended  in 
the  direct  upbuilding  of  medical  schools.  The  gift  is  uniyue  in 
that  the  money  is  to  be  used  not  for  particular  medical  schools 
but  for  the  improvement  of  any  worthy  schools,  in  increasing 
clinical  resources,  salaries,  etc. 

In  three  fields,  more  particularly,  the  need  for  additional 
medical  training  opportunities  has  for  some  time  been  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  social  workers.  While  there  is  apparently 
no  shortage  of  general  practitioners  in  the  United  States,  war- 
lime  emergencies  have  shown  a  lack  of  men  of  sufficient  special 
training  to  cope  with  sudden  epidemics  and  calamities.  Sec- 
ond, the  insufficiency  of  knowledge  on  tuberculosis,  on  cancer, 
on  mental  disorders  and  on  a  number  of  other  socially  impor- 
tant diseases  on  the  part  of  many  physicians  in  private  prac- 
tice is  often  commented  upon  by  those  engaged  in  preventive 
effort  in  these  fields.  Third,  there  is  a  great  need  for  more 
physicians  trained  especially  and  thoroughly  for  public  health 
service — including  not  only  general  sanitation  but  also  the  rap- 
idly widening  practice  of  industrial  hygiene.  This  is  only 
one  aspect,  however,  of  the  increasing  claim  of  social  medi- 
cine to  the  special  attention  of  those  in  charge  of  institutions 
providing  medical  education.  As  Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr.,  of 
the  Boston  Dispensary,  pointed  out  at  the  reconstruction  con- 
ference of  social  workers  last  December,  clinics  of  all  kinds  and 
the  administration  of  health  insurance  laws  require  'a  new 
type  of  practitioner  with  sociological  training  and  outlook  that 
as  yet  is  exceptional. 

WAGES  OF  PRISON  GUARDS 

THE  news  that  the  deputies,  guards  and  other  attaches 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Prison  at  Trenton  have  organ- 
ized a  union  and  applied  for  affiliation  with  the  Mercer 
County  Central  Labor  Union  has  been  received  with  some 
alarm.  No  less  a  possibility  than  that  of  the  entire  .body 
of  guards  going  on  strike,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  a  gen- 
eral jail  delivery,  or  a  sympathetic  alliance  between  guards 
and  prisoners  has  been  suggested.  The  subject  is  worth 
more  sober  treatment.  In  the  first  place,  some  answer  must  be 
made  to  the  guards'  contention  that  they  cannot  live  en  their 
present  wages  of  $100  a  month,  said  to  be  only  $10  more  than 
they  were  receiving  a  decade  ago ;  in  this  connection  the 
bonus  of   25   per  cent   recommended   for  them   by   the  State 
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Board  of  Control  would  be  of  only  temporary  relief.  Even 
more  to  the  point,  perhaps,  is  the  argument  that  unionization 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  resort  to  the  strike;  witness  the 
affiliation  everywhere  of  firemen  with  organized  labor. 

The  guard  is  in  a  close  and  even  delicate  relation  to  the 
prison  inmates  —  in  loco  patriae  one  might  say.  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  primary  maintenance  of  discipline.  For 
days  at  a  time  he,  with  the  shop  foreman,  who  too  is  usually 
underpaid,  may  be  the  only  person  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration whom  the  prisoner  sees.  The  prisoner  thus  often 
gets  his"  whole  conception  of  the  prison's  intention  and  func- 
tion from  the  attitude  and  conduct  of  the  guard.  His  deport- 
ment is  watched  by  the  guard,  breaches  of  discipline  are 
reported  by  the  guard,  and  it  is  often  the  guard's  testimony 
that  sends  a  prisoner  to  solitary,  deprives  him  of  tobacco  or 
meals,  or  adds  a  month  to  his  sentence  through  the  loss  of 
"  good  conduct  time."  Obviously  the  guard  is  in  a  position 
to  be  one  of  the  most  reformative — or  unreformaiive — 
agents  in  prison. 

What  class  of  guards  can  be  secured  for  the  wages  now 
(pn'd  ?  In  the  United  States  civil  penitentiary  at  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  guards  were  getting  $80  a  month  last  year; 
they  were-  scheduled  for  a  $10  raise  in  July.  The  position 
was  fdk$:;f:bm  civil  service  lists,  but  owing  to  the  war-time 
'd?r.-.an4'far'"rnen  no  eligibles  had  been  available  for  two  years, 
and.,tkeipnson  had  accepted  whomever  it  could  get.  In  the 
A  prison -st 'McNeil's  Island  guards  were  recently  raised 
10  y> too'  a  'month,  but  an  economical  Congress  intended  to 
't'e<iuce ,  this  to  $3o.      Sim'lar  wages  prevail  in  the  Missouri 


State  Prison  at  Jefferson  City.  There  most  of  the  guards 
are  hang-overs  from  former  political  administrations;  they 
have  learned  their  business  under  the  system  of  brutality  and 
have  been  taught  to  regard  knocking  down  a  prisoner  as  a 
joke,  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  adjust  themselves  to 
the  less  brutal  regime  now  in  effect. 

"  We  have  to  force  the  G- like  cattle,"  re- 
marked a  guard  recently.  "  That's  all  half  of  'em  are.  They 
ain't  human."  It  has  been  stated  that  the  almost  universal 
underpayment  of  prison  guards  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
continuance  of  no  small  number  of  criminal  careers. 

CATHOLIC   AFTER-WAR  WORK 

NCE  again  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  America  has  ex- 
pressed its  profound  sympathy  with  the  forces  in  the 
national  life  that  make  for  orderly  social  progress. 
Convoked  after  an  interval  of  thirty-five  years  in  Plen- 
ary Council,  the  two  cardinals  Gibbons  and  O'Connell, 
thirteen  archbishops  and  seventy-nine  bishops  gathered  in 
"Washington  last  week  to  take  counsel  over  the  missionary  and 
social  tasks  of  the  church  in  this  period  of  reconstruction.  Its 
attitude  toward  the  immediate  political  and  social  problems 
was  discussed,  and  the  famous  reconstruction  program  of  the 
four  bishops  of  the  administrative  committee  of  the  National 
Catholic  War  Council  endorsed.  Cardinal  Gibbons,  in  a 
written  statement,  urged  among  other  things  the  extension  of 
the  work  of  Catholic  charities  and  a  more  vigorous  practical 
embodiment  of  the  social  principles  that  had  been  adopted. 
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WHO  MINDS  THE  HEAT? 

Jollier  than  standing  in  the  stream 
of  a  fireman's  hose,  or  free  ice  on 
-warm  days,  is  the  "  camp  vacation! 
The  United  Neighborhood  Houses  of 
New  York,  the  new  federation  of 
social  settlements,  made  a  two  weeks 
visit  to  the  country  possible  for  12,000 
children,  this  summer.  These  settle- 
ments <m'«  forty  ramps,  ranging  in 
sice  from  the  Farmhouse  of  East 
Side  House,  which  accommodates 
four  hundred,  to  Camp  Dixon  of 
Haarlem  House,  with  a  capacity  of 
twenty. 


More  especially  did  he  ask  for  continuation  of  the  war  work 
for  soldiers  and  sailors  through  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

The  Reconstruction  Committee  of  the  War  Council  has 
recently  issued  two  pamphlets  for  the  purpose  of  civic  education 
which  will  be  translated  into  several  languages  and  d  strib- 
uted  widely  among  immigrants,  editions  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands being  printed.  A  Program  for  Citizenship  deals  briefly 
with  the  elements  of  American  civic  rights  and  responsibilities 
as  seen  through  Catholic  eyes.  It  is,  however,  far  from  being 
merely  exhortatory.  A  section  on  Exploitation,  for  instance, 
contains  a  program  of  nine  specific  remedies.  The  Funda- 
mentals of  Citizenship  is  meant  as  an  educational  text  book 
and  in  ninety-two  pages  explains  the  ideals  of  American  de- 
mocracy and  the  means  by  which  it  endeavors  to  perpetuate 
the  free  institutions  of  the  people.  Here  also  one  finds  evi- 
dence of  the  modern  spirit,  though  the  treatment  of  the  sub- 
jects discussed  is  strictly  objective. 

Another  interesting  Catholic  development  is  the  formation 
last  week  of  a  new  organization  of  Catholic  social  workers  in 
New  York  under  the  name  of  the  Mulry  Club.  Over  fifty 
representatives  of  various  Catholic  social  service  activities  were 
present  at  the  meeting.  The  purpose  of  the  club,  of  which 
Archbishop  Patrick  J  Hayes  is  honorary  president,  and 
Bernard  J.  Fagan,  chief  probation  officer  of  the  Children's 
Court,  president,  is  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  Catholic 
social  agencies.  More  in  detail  the  objects  of  the  club  are  as 
follows: 

To  promote  social  welfare  in  general;  to  associate  Catholics  en- 
gaged in  social  work  or  in  social  service  activities,  whether  volunteer 
or  professional,  with  a  view  to  securing  and  maintaining  among  them 
a  high  standard  of  cooperative  study  and  effort;  to  promote  such  high 
standard  and  general  efficiency  in  social  welfare  work  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  special   groups   among   its   members;   to  hold   conferences 


on  subjects  included  within  the  general  scope  of  social  service  and 
thus  secure  the  opinions  and  deliberative  judgments  of  those  specially 
trained  and  experienced  in  this  held;  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
with  respect  to  social  service  activitiets  when  called  upon  by  any 
contemplated  or  existing  organization;  to  initiate,  recommend  or 
advocate,  when  deemed  wise,  social  welfare  endeavors  for  the  public 
good  and  to  oppose  such  as  may  be  deemed  to  operate  to  the -contrary. 

Membership  in  the  club  is  open  to  Catholics  who  have 
served  in  social,  religious,  fraternal  or  public  organizations 
for  at  least  one  year.  Its  work  has  been  divided  up  between 
committees  on  civic  problems  and  legislation,  social  conditions, 
education,  families,  children,  industry,  delinquency,  and  public 
health,  each  of  which  will  make  special  studies  of  the  subjects 
assigned  to  it. 

A  GREAT  RECONSTRUCTIONIST 

JEAN  BAPTISTE  COLBERT,  the  tercentenary  of 
whose  birth  took  place  recently,  faced  problems  in  many 
respects  similar  to  those  which  now  afflict  Europe 
when  he  took  over  the  disordered  finances  of  Louis  XIV 
and  tried  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  economic  ruin  that  had  fol- 
lowed almost  half  a  century  of  devastating  wars.  He  was  the 
first  among  the  statesmen  of  the  modern  world  to  recognize  that 
lasting  security  for  the  state  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  industry 
and  prosperity  of  the  people.  He  it  was  who  first  engineered  a 
large-scale  immigration  of  desirable  foreign  artizans  to  help 
exploit  the  natural  resources  of  his  country  and  who,  under- 
standing the  close  relation  between  industrial  progress  and 
transportation,  spent  large  sums  from  the  treasury  in  spite  of 
its  impoverished  state  on  the  improvement  of  roads  and  canals. 
Colbert  has  for  long  been  looked  upon  as  the  "  father  "  of  the 
protectionist  policy  because  he  inaugurated  a  system  of  high 
import  duties  on  foreign  manufactures  and  of  bonus  payments 
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on  exports  of  French  products.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  his 
whole  endeavor  was  to  foster  industry  in  a  previously  agricul- 
reconcile  any  industrial  dispute  or  phase  of  industrial  wellfare 
tural  country  and  he  himself  on  one  occasion  called  import 
duties  the  "  temporary  crutches  of  industry." 

Perhaps  Colbert's  chief  claim  to  greatness  rests  on  the  fact 
that,  determined  as  he  was  to  end  the  exploitation  of  the 
people  by  unscrupulous  landlords  and  fraudulent  government 
officials  which,  at  that  time,  was  universal  in  the  western 
world,  he  did  not  enter  the  easy  path  of  merely  lessening  tax- 
ation, but  on  the  contrary  did  everything  possible  to  make  the 
people  capable  of  paying  more  taxes  so  that  the  function  of 
government  might  be  increased  and  not  diminished.  Thus  he 
reduced  the  cost  of  living  by  preventing  the  creation  of  artificial 
shortages  of  food,  facilitated  marriage,  penalized  bachelors  and 
set  a  premium  on  large  families.  He  encouraged  the  establish- 
ment of  chambers  of  commerce  and  fostered  exchange  within 
the  nation  by  all  possible  means,  including  the  abolition  of 
tolls,  in  order  to  raise  the  standard  of  living.  An  indefatigable 
worker,  he  did  much,  even  in  those  difficult  times,  to  encour- 
age science  and  art  and  to  give  the  people,  freed  from  peonage, 
the  rudiments  of  education.  Among  his  many  beneficent  acts 
was  one  providing  that  a  workman's  tools  may  not  be  seized 
in  payment  of  debt. 

COAL  MINERS  IN  CONVENTION 

THE  coal  miners  are  thinking  for  themselves.  This  was 
forcefully  borne  in  upon  the  vvitness  to  the  convention 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  held  in  Cleve- 
land from  September  9  to  23.  More  than  two  thousand  dele- 
gates, representing  half  a  million  organized  coal  miners,  crowd- 
ed the  convention  hall.  In  spite  of  the  unwieldiness  of  the 
gathering,  it  was  far  from  being  either  an  undisciplined  mob 
or  a  formal  mechanism  for  echoing  the  sentiments  of  the  offi- 
cers. It  was  a  real,  deliberative  meeting.  With  regard  to  the 
big  central  issues  —  nationalization  of  the  mines,  wages  and 
hours  —  there  was  an  impressive  unity  of  purpose.  The  dele- 
gates looked  upon  the  work  of  their  officers  and  their  com- 
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CARDINAL   MERCIER 

A'ozv  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  the  great  Belgian 
churchman  said  in  one  of  his  speeches:  "  We  shall 
rebuild.  B-elgium  has  the  spirit,  the  ambition  and  the 
energy,  and  she  will  rebuild  and  become  greater  and 
more  powerful  than  ever  before.  .  .  .  A  great  tree 
draws  its  strength  from  the  roots,  which  reach  down 
far  into  the  sources  of  strength  in  the  ground.  My  only 
merit  has  been  to  have  been  in  perpetual  touch  with  the 
soul  of  my  people." 

mittees  and  saw  that  it  was  good.  The  mass  of  shirt-sleeved 
delegates  listened  With  intense,  almost  solemn  earnestness 
to  the  reading  of  the  resolution  demanding  nationalization 
of  the  mines  and  then  arose  as  one  man  to  express  approval. 
The  wage  demands  were  carried  with  a  shout.  The  miners 
of  the  great  bituminous  coal  fields  have  fulfilled  to  the  letter 
their  agreement  made  in  October,  191 7.  Citing  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living,  they  made  demands  for  more  wages  in  the 
fall  of  1918,  but  when  their  demands  were  refused  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  and  the  President  they  went  on  producing  coal 
at  the  old  wages.  Last  spring  they  went  through  a  severe 
period  of  unemployment  —  one  delegate,  in  complaining  of  this 
experience,  said  that  his  employment  averaged  only  one  day  a 
week,  but  another  capped  his  tale  by  saying  that  work  in  his 
mine  averaged  only  one  day  a  month.  A  60  per  cent  increase 
and  a  30-hour  week  are  drastic  demands,  but  the  miners  insist 
that  they  are  warranted  by  conditions. 

In  another  respect  the  program  of  the  union  officers  was 
carried  out  with  enthusiasm.  This  was  in  the  matter  of  the 
alliance  with  the  railroad  brotherhoods  and  support  of  the 
Plumb  plan.  Addresses  of  three  heads  of  brotherhoods  were 
heard  on  the  opening  day,  and  when  Mr.  Plumb  himself  pre- 
sented his  plan  a  few  days  later,  the  resolutions  endorsing  the 
plan  and  calling  for  a  conference  with  the  brotherhoods  were 
carried  by  acclamation. 

The  first  big  surprise  came  in  the  action  on  the  League  of 
Nations.      The   miners'   delegates   to    the   convention    of    the 
American    Federation   of   Labor   threw   the   weight   of    their 
[Continued  to  page  43] 
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LABOR 

I   American  Labor  and  trie  War 

Samuel  Gompers 
President  of  the  A.  F.  L. 

"Thi3  volume  is  an  invaluable  presentation  of  the  economic 
3     situation  of  the  moment,  besides  being  an  important  study  of 
a  remarkable  American  personality." — New  York  Sun. 
Net,  $1.75. 
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RECONSTR  UCTION 

Victory   Over  Blindness 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson 
Director  of  St.  Dunstan's  Hospital  for  the  Blind 

"What  a  book  it  is!  Here  is  a  blind  man  who  has  leaped 
the  barrier  and  then  has  put  in  the  greatest  work  of  his  useful 
life  in  teaching  thousands  of  other  men  to  follow  him."  Net, 
$1.50. 

GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY 

After   the  Whirlwind 

Charles  Edward  Russell 
Author  of  "Why  I  Am  a  Socialist,"  etc. 

"Most  interesting  and  notable  because  of  his  views  of 
labor's  attitude  toward  the  great  world  problems  of  to-day." — 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun.     Net,  $1.50. 
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By  Amos  G.  Warner,  Ph.  D.  Revised  by  Mary  Roberts 
Coolidge,  Ph.D.      8vo.,  560  pages,  net  $2.50;  postage   extra. 

"A  work  of  the  highest  value,  and  ought,  both  as  a  reference 
authority  and  an  interesting  and  informing  discussion  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  student." 

THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


|    Punishment  and  Reformation 

|  a  study  of  the  penitentiary  system  by  Frederick  Howard 

|  Wines,  LL.D.      New  edition  revised  and  enlarged,  by  Win- 

1  throp  D.  Lane,  of  the  "Survey"   Staff.     Price  $2.50  net; 

a  postage  extra. 

THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Peace   and   Business 

By  Isaac  F.  Marcossoa 

Author  of  "  The  Business  of  War,"  "  The  War  After  the  War," 

"The  Rebirth  of  Russia/'  etc. 

This  book  rounds  up  Mr.  Marcosson's  remarkable  war-time 
I      economic  investigations  and  discloses  the  real  meaning  that 
peace  has  for  American  trade.     It  is  the  business  book  of 
the  hour.      Frontispiece.      12mo.     Clpth,  $1.50  net. 

JOHN  LANE  CO.,  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 

Socialism  Versus  the  Slate 

By  Emile  Vandervelde,  Belgian  Minister  of  State. 
Analyzes  the  new  world-wide  tendency  toward  State  Capi- 
1  talism,  shows  that  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  Socialism 
1  and  summarizes  the  views  of  right  and  left  wing  socialists 
I  and  of  revolutionary  syndicalists  on  the  tactics  with  which 
|  to  meet  this  new  situation.  The  book  of  the  hour  for  social- 
I      ists  and  those  who  wish  to  understand  socialism. 


Cloth,  $1.00,  postpaid. 
CHARLES  H.  KERR  8s  COMPANY 
337  East  Ohio  Street 
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Alfred  W.  McCann 
J  Author  of  "Thirty  Cent  Bread,"  etc. 

Revised  edition  of  "This  Famishing  World."  "It  is  a  library 

g      of  economy,  health  and  happiness.     I  have  lived  according  to 

3      his  princip!~3,and  value  his  book  as  my  greatest  possession." 

|     Walter  F.  Palmer,  director,  Vanderbilt  University.  Net,  $2.00. 

GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

|        The  Land  of  Tomorrow 

W.  B.  Stephenson,  Jr. 
Former  U-  S.  Commissioner  of  St.  Michael,  Alaska 

An  informing  and  fascinating  book  for  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  new  land  of  opportunity.     "A  rattling  good 
1      book  that  should  be  read  by  every  one  who  wants  to  know 
j      Alaska." — Phila.  Ledger.     Net,  $2.00. 

GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY 

j      Pioneers   of  Birth   Control 

by  Dr.  Victor  Robinson 

|      An  illuminating  history  of  those  who  have  made  it  easy  for 
i     present  day  people  to  think  straight  on  this  subject. 

Price,  $1.00.     Published  by  the 
VOLUNTARY  PARENTHOOD  LEAGUE 

2C6  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Chicago      § 


Germany's    Moral    Downfall 

The  Tragedy  of  Academic  Materialism 
By  Professor  A.  W.  Crawford,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

University  of  Manitoba ,  Winnipeg 

An    interpretation    of    the    ideas    and    ideals    of    Germany,    showing 
how  it  was   that  that   country   started  the   world  war. 
Price,  net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 


New  York 
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Cincinnati 
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Some  Facts  About  the 

Proposed  Dismemberment  or  Hungary 

With  a  Map,  Statistical  Tables  and  Two 
Appendices 

By  Eugene  Vivany 

HUNGARIAN  AMERICAN  FEDERATION 
Superior  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  Price,  25  Cents 
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(Continued  from  page  23) 

4,000  votes  in  favor  of  the  league,  and  a  miner,  John  H. 
Walker,  is  a  leading  labor  advocate  of  the  league.  William 
Green,  secretary  of  the  organization,  made  an  earnest  appeal 
in  behalf  of  the  resolution  endorsing  it  and  was  warmly 
applauded.  Then  a  gray-haired  delegate,  Greathouse  of  West 
Virginia,  leaped  upon  the  stage  with  a  British  flag  in  one 
hand  and  an  American  flag  in  the  other.  "  Will  you  vote  to 
put  the  Union  Jack  above  the  Stars  and  Stripes?"  he  asked 
dramatically.  "  No !  "  the  convention  roared,  arfcj  the  tide 
was  turned.  Duncan  McDonald,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Federation  of  Labor,  called  attention  to  the  Shantung  pro- 
vision and  to  the  status  of  India  and  Ireland.  He  proposed 
that  the  whole  matter  be  tabled,  and  it  was  dorie  by  a  decided 
majority  vote.  The  endorsement  of  the  labor  party  movement 
was  another  important  action  that  was  not  on  the  program 
of  the  wiion..  officials. 

The  convention  showed  its  independence  when  it  rejected 
with  laughter  a  proposal  of  the  constitution  committee  that 
the  term  of  the  international  officers  be  lengthened  from  two 
to  four  years.  The  hottest  fight,  however,  came  on  another 
constitutional  question,  when  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
election  of  organizers  and  auditors  was  adopted,  reversing  the 
original  report  of  the  constitution  committee. 


WHAT  THE  LARGEST  UNION 
WANTS 

Action  of  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Con- 
vention on  Important  Questions 

Nationalization  of  the  Mines.  Government  ownership,  the 
workers  to  have  "  equal  representation "  in  the  manage- 
ment. 

Hours.  The  six-hour  day  and  the  five-day  week.  Aboli- 
tion of  double  shift  work,  except  that  necessary  for  de- 
velopment and  ventilation. 

Wages.  A  general  60  per  cent  increase.  Time  and  a  half 
for  overtime  and  double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays 
for  all   day  workers. 

Democracy  within  Organization.  Organizers  and  trav- 
eling auditors  to  be  elected  instead  of  appointed. 

Alliance  with  Railroad  Workers.  "An  alliance  whereby 
the  organized  workers  in  these  two  great  basic  industries 
may  act  jointly  in  all  matters  of  mutual  interest,  such  as 
the  democratic  administration  of  these  industries  with  the 
workers  having  equal  representation  in  the  management, 
under  a  system  of  nationalization."  The  alliance  to  be 
formed  at  a  joint  conference  to  be  held  October  1. 

Plumb  Plan.  Plan  endorsed  and  support  pledged  to  the 
railroad  brotherhoods. 

Steel  Strike.  Support  and  "  practical  aid  "  promised,  form 
of  aid  to  be  determined  by  executive  council. 

One  Big  Union.  Any  member  joining  the  One  Big  Union 
to  be  expelled  from  membership  in  the  United  Mine 
Workers. 

Mooney.  Special  committee  to  ask  President  Wilson  for 
new  trial  or  unconditional  pardon. 

Labor  Party.  Conference  of  labor  representatives  to  be 
called  to  form  a  labor  party.  Representatives  of  the  co- 
operative movement,  Nonpartisan  League  and  farmers' 
organizations  to  send  representatives. 

Social  Insurance.  Compulsory  health  insurance  and  old 
age  pensions  favored. 

League  of  Nation  Resolution  endorsing  the  league 
tabled. 

Russia.     Immediate  withdrawal  of  American  troops  urged. 

Ireland,  India,  etc.  Self-determination  for*  all  peoples 
approved. 

Political  Prisoners.  Repeal  of  espionage  act  and  amnesty 
to  2II  political  prisoners  favored. 

State  Constabulary.  Tactics  denounced  as  unlawful;  its 
abolition^  urged. 

Burleson.  Removal  from  office  to  be  requested  of  President 
Wilson.# 

Cooperation.    Endorsement   of   Rochdale   system    reaffirmed. 
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Social  Work 

Essays  on  the  Meeting-Ground  of 

Doctor  and  Soc-'al  Worker  § § 

By  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot 
The  indispensable  textbook  for  every  social  worker,   con-  1 1 

I  g  taining  within  compass  precisely  the  information  needed  by 

every  man  and  woman  working  for  humanity  in  this  field. 
i|  $1.50  net. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

The    Truth   About    China 


an 


a  J 


apan 


By  B.  L,  Putnam  Weale,  Author  of  "Indis- 
crete Letters  from  Peking,"  etc. 

The  author  has  lived  in  China  since  childhood  and  for 
the  past  twenty  years  has  held  official  positions  of  high  im- 
portance. He  is  one  of  the  great  authorities  f  on  the  Far 
East  and  his  book  is  of  vital  importance  at  this  time.  It 
lays  bare  the  whole  situation,  words  are  not  minced  and 
China's  case  is  given  a  truthful  and  vigorous  presentation. 
92.00. 

DODD,  MEAD  8b' COMPANY,  Publishers  New  York 
Majority  and  Minority  Reports 

of 

Coal  Industry  Commission 
of  Great  Britain 

June,  1919 

Published  in  pamphlet  form  at 

25    cents    a   copy 

THE    NATION    PRESS,    INC..   20   Vesey   St., 

New  York 

The  Remaking  of  a  Mind 

By  Henry  de  Man,   Leader  of  the  Belgian  Labor  Party 
A   brilliant   study    of    certain    American    and 
European   problems   ©f    reconstruction,    psycho- 
logical, industrial,  etc. 

"  In     all     respects     an     arresting     book." — N.     V.     Sun. 
"  Obviously  the  work  of  a  fine  intellect,  honest  with  itself 
and  with   its  illusions." — Phila.   Press.     $1.75, 


Alt 


rUISm  :     Its  Nature  and  Varieties 
II  By  George  Herbert  Palmer. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  altruistic 
1 1        impulse  in  modern  life.  j  i 

"  Mr.    Palmer  has   a  rare  power   of  bringing   the   science  S  if 

of  ethics  very  close  to  the  prt  of  living.     His  book  is  packed  §  | 

§  =  with   the  kind   of  wisdom   that   is   to   be  found   only  when   a 

keen   and  well-trained   intellect  is   combined  with   length   of 
gg  years  and  noble  living."— Nation.     $1.25. 

An  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  good 
||        government  in  terms  of  the  Playground 

The  Land  of  Fair  Play 

1 1  By  Geoffrey  Parsons 

An  ideal  boplf  pn  civics  for  children  employing  anal-        1 1 
1 1         ogy  to  the  play-ground  to  show  that  such  rules  as  "two 
1 I         against  ong's  no  fair"  are  at  the  basis  of  our  democracy. 
II         $1.25.  II 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 
5th  Ave.,  at  48th  Street,  New  York 
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Ice  Breakers 

By   EDNA   GEISTER 
I       A  sixth  edition  revised  and  enlarged.     This  new       | 
I       edition   contains   many    games    and    stunts    for       | 

social   centers,    playgrounds,   church    socials   and 
1       rural     communities.       The     author     herself    has       | 
I       tested  these  games    and    found    them    successful       j 
with   mixed  groups  of  all  ages.  j 

Cloth.      Net  $1.35.      Postpaid   $1.45 


||    Opportunity    for    Religion     | 

By   HARRY   F.   WARD 
I  I       An  appeal  to  the  churches  to  assume  their  moral       j 
and  social  obligations  in  the  organization  of  so-       | 
1  I       ciety  on  a  democratic  basis. 

Net  60   cents.     Postpaid   70  cents 

Christianity  and  Industry 

By   WILLIAM   ADAMS    BROWN 
I  I       The  author  outlines  the  principles  of  Christianity 

in  their  application  to    the    question    of    wages,       | 
I  I      hours  of  labor,  sanitation,  housing,  etc. 

16mo.     Net  35   cents.     Postpaid   40  cents 

J  J    Reconstruction   Programs 

By  ESTELLA  T.  WEEKS 
A  comparative  study  of  sixty  reconstruction  pro- 
|  j       grams,  their  content  and  viewpoint.     Part  I,  dis- 
cusses working   men   and  women — their  life   and 
work;    Part    II,   collective   bargaining;    Part    III, 
1  1       Industrial    Democracy;    Part     IV,     International 
I  I       Labor  Programs. 

Net  25   cents.     Postpaid  40  cents 

Young  Women  in  the  New 
Social  Order 

A   study  outline  for  use   with  Martf  Austin's   book 
"  The  Young  Woman  Citizen  " 
By  MARY   CADY 
Miss    Cady    has    skillfully    arranged    for    student 
I  j       citizens  a  series  of  thought-compelling  questions 
I  I       on    woman's   distinctive    contribution    to    citizen- 
1  §       ship. 

Net  35  cents.     Postpaid  40  cents 

Factory  Work  for  Girls 

By  MARGARET  HODGEN 
One  in  a  Vocational  Series  designed  to   dignify 
1  I       factory    work    in    its    relation    to     the    world     of 
I  1       industry. 

Boards,   Net  85   cents.     Postpaid   95  cents. 

THE  WOMANS  PRESS   || 

Bookshops   Everywhere  or 

1  1       600   Lexington  Avenue.  New   York   City 
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MUNICIPAL  RESEARCH 

MATTERS  of  interest  to  social  reformers  loom  large 
in  the  present  programs  of  state  and  municipal  bu- 
reaus of  research.  An  analysis  of  these,  recently  made 
by  the  Governmental  Research  Conference,  shows  that  muni- 
cipal account  keeping — the  earliest  and  still  most  important 
object  of  the  oversight  exercised  by  such  bureaus — has  become 
the  starting  point  for  a  wide  variety  of  studies.  Efficiency 
is  no  longer  sought  merely  in  the  arrest  of  useless  expenditures 
but  in  more  effective  spending  and,  at  times,  even  additional 
spending  so  that  administrative  activities  may  be  increased 
in  usefulness.  The  present  period  of  reconstruction  also 
has  made  its  mark  on  these  programs.  Thus  the  Akron 
bureau  is  collecting  information  and  helping  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Memorial  Committee  to  formulate  plans  for  a  great 
polytechnic  and  a  federation  of  social  agencies,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia bureau  has  just  completed  a  study  of  the  cost  of  living 
of  workingmen's  families  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  wages  in 
public  employment.,  The  Indianapolis  bureau  is  cooperating 
with  the  advisory  committee  on  community  recreation  of  that 
city  in  locating  community  centers;  and  the  Rochester  bureau 
is  studying  the  building  code  of  that  city  and  the  procedure 
of  the  bureau  of  buildings  with  a  view  to  recommending 
amendments  which  would  facilitate  house  construction. 

Other  interesting  items  are  as  follows:  The  Detroit  bureau 
— under  the  direction  of  Lent  D.  Upson,  one  of  the  most  active 
and  expansive  in  subjects  covered  —  is  working  with  special 
committees  of  the  Community  Union  to  formulate  feasible 
programs  towards  which  the  future  activities  of  the  city  may 
be  directed,  more  particularly  along  the  lines  of  education, 
health  and  transportation.  It  also  has  in  hand  a  detailed 
study  of  the  conviction  for  crime  in  the  city,  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  offense,  previous  convictions,  economic  and 
social  conditions  of  the  persons  convicted  and  other  facts 
which  will  serve  in  determining  the  future  policies  of  the 
House  of  Correction  and  which  may  be  of  service  to  the 
courts.  The  Indianapolis  bureau,  among  other  things,  is 
active  in  cooperation  with  the  War  Chest  Board  in  bringing 
about  reorganizations  and  mergers  of  local  charities.  The 
Department  of  Civics  of  the  Kansas  City  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce likewise  is  busy  on  charity  organization  and  is  assisting 
in  the  formation  of  a  federation  of  charities.  The  Milwaukee 
bureau  has  set  itself  the  interesting  task  of  working  out  a 
plan  for  installing  the  straight  eight-hour  day  for  all  employes 
at  county  institutions.  The  New  Jersey  State  League  of 
Municipalities  is  cooperating  with  the  State  Board  of  Health 
in  a  child  hygiene  campaign  for  which  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  has  appropriated  $125,000. 

PRECEPT  AND  PRACTICE 

THE  social  service  creed  recently  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which 
insisted  on  the  recognition  of  the  workers'  right  to 
organize  for  collective  bargaining,  is  evidently  taken  so  se- 
riously by  some  preachers  that  they  insist  on  applying  it  at 
home.  In  a  report  to  the  Chicago  Methodist  Ministers'  As- 
sociation on  the  differences  between  the  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cern and  their  employes,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Garrison  reminds  the 
Social  Service  Committee  that  in  191 5  the  general  conference 
of  the  church  called  upon  the  book  company  to  pay  their 
employes  the  union  scale  of  wages.  Notwithstanding  this 
action,  the  report  says,  the  book  concern  has  not  raised  the 
pay  of  the  men  in  accordance  with  the  raise  in  the  union 
scale.  After  giving  figures  bearing  out  this  statement  with 
reference  to  the  linotype  machine  operators,  the  report  con- 
cludes, "  Dr.  Jennings  [the  agent  and  publisher  for  the  church] 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  there  is  no  tyranny  on  earth  equal 
to  the  tyranny  of  a  dissatisfied  labor  union.  There  is — the 
tyranny  of  a  perfectly  satisfied  publishing  agent  who  has  no 
conception  whatever  of  the  governing  principles  of  the  twen- 
tieth century."     The  resolution  on  this  report  asking  that  the 
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Methodist  Book  Concern  pay  the  union  scale  of  wages  is  to 
be  acted  upon  by  the  Ministers'  Association  committee  on  social 
service.  This  commission  immediately  set  to  work  to  verify 
the  charges  contained  in  the  report.  The  dominant  sentiment 
among  the  ministers  and  their  committee  is  very  friendly  to 
the  cause  of  collective  bargaining,  and,  if  the  charges  are  veri- 
fied, action  will  undoubtedly  be  taken  to  remedy  conditions 
that  in  any  way  thwart  this  cause  or  are  out  of  harmony  with 
the  social  gospel  of  the  church. 

ENDORSING  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 

IT  IS  not  usual  for  a  social  agency  to  include  in  its  first 
annual  report  an  account  of  reorganization  and  change  of 
name,  as  the  National  Information  Bureau  (ne  National 
Investigation  Bureau)  has  occasion  to  do.  Organized  on 
October  1,  191 8,  to  investigate  and  endorse  war  relief  organ- 
izations appealing  to  the  public  for  funds,  it  inaugurated  its 
"  peace  service  "  on  August  1  of  this  year,  on  the  plan  de- 
scribed in  the  Survey  for  July  12. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  in  protecting  charitable  contribu- 
tors and  conserving  charitable  resources  by  individual  reports 
to  members  and  circulation  of  its  endorsed  lists  of  war  relief 
organizations  is  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Survey,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  the  number  of  different  war  relief 
enterprises  represented  in  its  files  is  428;  that  93  have  been 
endorsed  and  109  refused  endorsement;  and  that  1,480  de- 
tailed reports  have  been  issued  to  inquirers.  Furthermore, 
the  bureau  can  report  that  the  net  results  of  the  work  begun 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advice  and  Information  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  and  continued  during  the  past  year 
under  the  new  organization  include  the  practical  disappearance 
of  the  commission  method  of  raising  money  among  war  chari- 
ties and  a  great  improvement  in  their  methods  of  administra- 
tion. When  the  Charity  Organization  Society  began  its  war 
relief  investigations  there  were  so  many  of  them  operating 
without  properly  audited  accounts,  and  "  it  was  so  difficult  to 
make  their  officers  understand  what  good  business  procedure 
was,"  that  for  a  while  it  was  necessary  to  accept  "  any  fairly 
suitable  financial  statement  prepared  by  people  who  were  be- 
lieved to  be  reliable."  For  the  past  year,  however,  the  bu- 
reau "  has  had  little  difficulty  in  persuading  legitimate  organ- 
izations to  place  their  financial  dealings  on  a  proper  footing." 
Much  has  been  accomplished  also  to  increase  efficiency  by 
bringing  about  working  agreements  among  organizations  and 
the  elimination  of  duplicating  activities,  and  the  hope  is  ex- 
pressed that  the  enthusiastic  leaders  in  war  work,  as  they 
lay  down  their  emergency  tasks  and  turn  to  more  permanent 
forms  of  social  work,  will  be  found  throwing  their  support 
in  the  direction  of  intelligent  cooperation  and  sound  principles, 
"  so  that  a  condition  of  amiable  anarchy  such  as  existed  in  the 
early  days  of  war  relief  may  not  be  duplicated." 

Since  entering  upon  its  peace  program  on  August  1  —  the 
study  and  endorsement  of  agencies  of  national  scope  engaged 
in  social,  civic,  cr  philanthropic  work  and  supported  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  voluntary  contributions  —  the  bureau  has  to 
record  that  it  has  already  engaged  in  the  investigation 
of  187  organizations.  As  heretofore,  the  bureau's  conclusions 
will  not  only  be  communicated  in  detail  to  members,  but  will 
also  be  given  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  an  endorsed  list.  The 
bureau  "  hopes  to  exercise  a  constructive  influence  on  the 
methods  adopted  by  social  agencies."  It  plans,  for  example, 
to  arrange  conferences  of  organization  working  in  the  same 
field  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  programs  and  increasing 
effective  cooperation.  It  is  giving  increased  attention  to 
budget  making,  and  is  prepared  to  suggest  standard  forms  of 
accounting.  It  has  received  several  inquiries  for  general  in- 
formation on  problems  of  administration,  and  is  planning  to 
accumulate  data  on  such  subjects,  in  order  to  become  a  clear- 
ing house  of  information,  statistical  and  otherwise,  on  social 
work.  It  is  prepared  to  suggest  means  of  supervising  solicita- 
tions for  contributions  in  local  communities  and  to  serve  upon 
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Tne   Steel   Workers 

By  John  A.  Fitch 

"  Never  before  has  appeared   in  print  a  more  dramatic  story,  g  I 

|  |       or    one    of    greater    social    and    economical    significance.       This  g  g 

volume    is   not   a    dry   statistical   record,    but  ,an   intensely   vivid  g  | 

presentation    of    living    facts." — American    Review    of    Reviews.  i  g 

Price   $1.50    net. 

The    Pittsburgh    Survey 

Edited  by  Paul  U.  Kellogg 

The  Steel  Strike  is  not  just  a  modern  flare-up  from  the  ashes  g  1 

g      of  war.     Its  roots  run  back  to  Homestead  in  the  '90s,  into  the  g  § 

1       work   conditions,  the  civic  neglect,   the  doleful  mill  villages,  the  =  | 

g      boss  politics  of  the  steel  district.     The  six  volumes  of  the  Pitts-  g  g 

g      burgh   Survey    (the  first  of  the  social  surveys)    put  it  in   clear  g  | 

g      perspective.     6  vols.  $10  net.  g  g 

Published  some  years  ago,   these  volumes  are  still  the  stand-      g  | 
g      ard  source  of  information  on  the  Pittsburgh  Steel   District. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 
130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 

WHAT  is  a  SHOP  COMMITTEE? 
Who  Votes?    When?    Who  Represents?    How? 

II     American   Company   Shop    jj 
Committee    Plans 

;  g  is  a  digest  of  twenty  methods  of  joint  employee  and  employer  1  g 

:  g  committees  /actually  installed  in  American  manufacturing  plants.  =  g 

!  |  $1.00  postpaid.  g  g 

:  =  Specially  for  classroom  and  technical  use.  =  g 

|  |  THE  BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH  |  § 
|  i     289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City     j  | 

FOR  COLLEGE  CLASSES 
\  |    "How   tne   Government   handled   its    |  j 
Labor  ProDlems  during  the   Vv  ar 

!  =  A  concise  handbook  of  the  policies,  functions,  and  personnel  of  =  | 
I  g  the  National  Labor  administration  and  associated  organizations.  1  i 
I  :j      25  cents,  postage  extra.  g  _!§ 

(Write  for  list  of  other  publications.) 

j  1  THE  BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH  |  1 
j  I     289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City     g  | 

LEO  TOLSTOY'S  \  | 

The    Pathway   of   Life 

(In  Two  Volumes.)      Translated  by  Archibald  J.   Wolfe 
"  THE    PATHWAY    OF    LIFE  "    is    Tolstoy's    posthumous 
message   to   a   war-torn    suffering   world.      It   is   the    Gospel   of 
|   g      right  living  and  right  thinking  and  offers  the  great  philosopher's       %  g 
3       panacea    against    world    wars    and    misery,    helping    mankind    to 
g       eradicate  all  those  false  feelings,   desires  and  doctrines,  personal,       =  g 
|  g      social,    economic    and    religious,    which    are    responsible   for   the       g  g 
\   i       present   plight   of  humanity.      Price  $2.00   each  volume. 

I  |     INTERNATIONAL    BOOK    PUBLISHING    CO.,     §1 
5  Beekman  Street,  New  York 

I  |     JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS: 

(J        SEXUAL  TRUTHS        I! 

|  |     Versus  Sexual  Lies,  Misconceptions  and  Exaggerations 

|  |      Intrcductory  Price  $3.00  Order  direct     |  1 

THE  CRITIC  AND  GUIDE  CO. 
1  |      12  West  Mt.  Morris  Pk.  New  York  City     I  | 
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The  Triumpli  of  Ideals 

BY  WOODROW  WILSON 

Beginning  with  his  speech  at  Mechanics'  Hall,  Boston,  at  g 

the    time    of    his    first    return    from    Europe,    this    collection  g 

includes  all  the  President's  messages  and  addresses  delivered  g 

1  here   and   abroad   up    to   the   time   of    going   to   press.      It   is  jj 

the    fifth    volume    in    the    series    of    his    public    and    official  § 

utterances    since    our    entrance    into    the    war,    the    previous  g 

titles  being,  "  Why  We  Are  at  War,"   "  In  Our  First  Year  | 

of     War,"     "  Guarantees     of     Peace,"     and     "  International  = 

\         Ideals."     16mo.  $1.00. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS  Est.  1817.  HEW  YORK  j 

Modern  Industrial  I 


§  i 


Movements 


Second  Volume  on  Industrial  Relations,  edited  by 
DANIEL  BLOOMFIELD,  editor  "  Employment  Manage- 
ment." 

Subjects  covered:  Workers'  Cooperative  Movement, 
Syndicalism,  Industrial  Unionism,  I.  W.  W.,  Shop  Stewards, 
Scientific  Management,  Guild  Socialism,  Management 
Sharing,  Bolshevism,  Labor  Parties,  Industrial  Reconstruc- 
tion Programs.     Bibliography. 

Ready   Nov.   first.     PrLce,  $1.80. 
THE  H.  W.  WILSON  COMPANY 
958  University  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

MODERN 
MANUFACTURING 

A  Partnership-  of  Idealism  and  Common  Sense 
September  Issue  of  THE  ANNALS 

Editor    in    Charge   of   Volume-Morns    Llewellyn    Cooke 
A  handbook  for  the  manufacturer  who  wishes  to  evaluate 
himself  in  the  light  of  present-day  industrial  Standards.     In 
its   insistence   on  equitable   industrial   relations   and  produc- 
tion, this  volume  is  most  timely. 

THE    AMERICAN    ACADEMY    OF    POLITICAL    AND 

SOCIAL    SCIENCE 

Price:    $1.00   Paper;    $1.50   Cloth 

Proposed    Roads    To 
Freedom 

By  Betrand  Russell.  $1.50.  net. 
The  Outlook  says: — "Betrand  Russell's  critical 
accounts  of  Socialism,  Anarchism,  and  Syndical- 
ism are  well  worth  careful  reading.  He  knows 
his  subject  and  as  a  critical  scholar  he  can  be  read 
with  profit." 

DOES  YOUR  DAUGHTER  KNOW 
that  there  are  other  occupations  open  to  her  than 
teaching  school   or  "  going  to   business "?     Let 
her  read 

and   trie   Job 

Hoerle  and  Florence  B.  Saltzberg 
$1.50  net 
Henry  Holt  8b  Co.,  19  W.  44th  St.,1  New  York 


The   Girl 

by  Helen  C. 


i  s 
I  I 


s  a 


g  = 


Impressions   of 
Theodore   Roosevelt 

A   close-up   view   of   the   man,   by   a  personal  |  | 

friend  whose  association  with  him  was  life-long.  1  § 

By   Lawrence   F.  Abbott,   editor  of   "The   Out-  |  § 

look."      Net,    $3.00.      To    be    published    Octo-  1  1 

|  |       ber  11th.  |  | 

DOUBLEDAY    PAGE    &    CO.,    Garden    City,  I  I 

N.  Y.  |  | 
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request  in  the  delicate  task  of  adapting  national  programs  to 
local  conditions.  In  short,  during  the  coming  decade,  which 
"  will  undoubtedly  be  a  period  of  expansion  and  reorientation 
of  organized  social  work,"  the  bureau  "  hopes  to  serve  both 
those  who  give  and  those  who  act." 

FOREST  FREEDOM 

TO  teach  the  art  of"  properly  building  great  national, 
municipal  and*  state  parks  so  that  they  will  be  national 
playgrounds  for  the  children  of  the  city,  the  sportsman, 
the  tourist  and  all  other  lovers  of  the  great  outdoors,  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry  has  established  the  first  college 
course  ever  offered  in  forest  recreation.  To  secure  the  mate- 
rial whereon  to  build  such  a  course,  the  college  sent  one  of 
its  faculty,  Prof.  Henry  R.  Francis,  who  is  to  head  the  new 
department,  on  a  tour  of  9,850  miles  to  study  all  of  the  great 
national  parks.  He  traveled  8,000  miles  by  rail,  1,200  miles 
by  automobile,  and  650  miles  by  horseback  and  on  foot. 

This  is  the  first  collegiate  recognition  to  be  given  to  the  need 
of  the  nation  for  proper  playgrounds'.  In  the  course  will  be 
gathered  together  the  results  of  the  work  done  in  the  great 
national  parks  by  scores  of  independent  workers  of  the  federal 
Forest  and.  National  Park  Services,  who  have  had  to  build  up 
their  park  areas  without  any  special  preliminary  training,  ex- 
cept a  native  sense  of  the  artistic  and  knowledge  of  the  forest. 

The  three  elements  of  importance  in  forest  recreation  will 
be  taught:  First,  the  proper  development  in  park  areas  of  camp 
sites  where  the  tourist  may  pitch  a  tent  for  a  long  or  short 
time,  for  all  summer  or  for  an  over -night  camp,  under  such 
restrictions  as  will  protect  the  park  against  abuse,  and  the  forest 
against  fire,  and  still  be  an  attractive  home  for  the  tourist, 
whether  he  travel  by  pack  saddle,  automobile,  cance  or'on  foot. 
The  second  phase  is  the  proper,  manner  of  developing  camp- 
ing leases  where,  as  in  many  of  the  national  parks,  the  sum- 
mer man  may  lease  for  ten  Or  twenty  years  sufficient  ground  to 
build  a  summer  home.  The  third  and.  a  most  vital  feature  is 
the  science  of  trail  building,  the  laying  out  of  scenic  routes  to 
the  heart  of  the  forest  where  the  tourist  may  easily  find  his  own 
way  by  carefully  marked  foot  trails,  automobile  highways,  or 
bridle  paths  to  the  spots  where  the  best  views  of  the  nation's 
mountains,  canyons,  rivers  and  lakes  can  be  secured.  These 
trails  should  be  so  built  that  they  will  serve  both  as  travel- 
ways  and-  as  lines  for  fire  fighting  where  a  stand  may  be  made 
against  the  ravages  of  the  forest  fire.  • 


The  Parliament  of  Labor 

By  Arthur  Gleason 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

The  difficulty  of  disposing  of  Mr.  Smillie  is  that  no  leader 
is  more  in  control  of  his  rank  and  file.  Where  other  leaders 
have  split  their  following,  he  has  the  backing  of  his  miners. 
They  have  been  resolute  constitutionalists  in  their,  trade  union 
and  congress  proceedings.  To  attack  Smillie  personally  is  im- 
possible. His  honesty  in  agreements  has  been  testified  to  by 
Lord  Askwith  in  the  House  of  Lords.  His  personal  life  is 
the  pride  of  Lanarkshire  workers.  He  is  attacked  by  most 
of  the  press  of  Great  Britain.  The  wearing  effects  of  such 
criticism  are  cumulative. 

All  sections  of  the  left  have  united  on  Smillie  in  making 
him  their  spokesman.  They  are  pushing  him  out  upon  every 
strategic  platform.  He  has  dominated  the  Coal  Commission, 
the  Southport  labor  conference,  and  the  Glasgow  congress.  In 
the  quality  of  his  utterances  I  feel  that  he  is  stretching  him- 
self beyond  the  power  of  his  physique,  that  he  is  at  the  end 
of  his  working  life  and  knows  it,  that  we  are  listening  very 
literally  to  the  "  last  words  "  of  one  who  will  be  a  tradition 
in  Britain. 
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OF  THE 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Charles  ClayloD  Morrison  and  Herbert  L.  Willell,  Editors 
The  Hymnal  for  the  new  social  era.     For  use  In 
ail   evangelical  denominations.     "The  most   beau- 
tiful hymnal  in  tho  American  Church."     Return- 
.         able  copy  and  prices  sent  on  request.         — 


Br  Hsrber!  L.  Willell  and  Charles  Clayton  Motiisoa 
A  manual  of  private  devotion  and  family  worship, 
400  pa^es.  For  each  day  a  theme,  meditation, 
Bcripture  selection,  stanza  cf  poetry  and  prayer. 
Beautifully  printed,  bound  in  leather,  with  gold 
stamp.   A  perfect  gift.    Price,  $2.50+  10c  postage.  = 

III  l&gg&M  l^lMtll  J 

Chides  Clayton  Morriscn,  Editor 
An  undenominational  journal  of  religion.  Fscea 
iae  reeaBstrucilon  era  with  faith.  Indispensable 
to  the  thoughtful  ls-man  o;  n.iniztcr  wi:o  vsanta 
to  keep  Ma  religious  I  Ink  abreast  of  his 
other  thinking.    Three  Issues  Svi;t  free  on  reuuest. 

The  Christian  Century  Press 

712  2.  40th  Street  Chicago,  III. 
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m  You  Eve?  See  a  BLIND  BIBLE? 

'We   have    Bibles    for   the 

blind,  also  in  53  languages. 

3oldier, 

or   poor    person   is 

Bible.    Will 

? 

az.nu.  your  donation  to-day, 

:  lEvery  kind  cf  Bible  for  sale:  Scofleld, 

I        .    >  '     '.';r;^c:',  C;.mbridr;e,  Holman, 
}. .-"■'.  /  |  Nc-iscn,  .£t  "  Special  Discounts. 

|p  Universal  Bible  Sunday  Dec.  7. 
Endorsed  by   ofScial  bodies  of 

Pearly  f.Il  Churches.    Free  literature. 

n^wyc5rkbTbletsociety 

675  Madison  Ave.    (110th  year.)    New  York, 


•'     .  ■:   Borne    immigrant, 

liov,    oi-   poc 

'i   waiting  for   a 

-i  f.;o23  supply  it? 

:        .  $  Send  your  don 


An  intensive  two  weeks'  course  in 

ROW  TO  ORGANIZE 
AND  CONDUCT  NUTRITION 

CLINICS  AND  CLASSES 

Bo:' en,  October  14-28,  1919.  Open  to 
soc:?l  workers,  nurses  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  care  of  underweight  and 
malnourished  children.  Director,  Wm. 
R:-  P.  Emerson,  M.D.  Fee  $50.00,  in- 
rjlitdirif;  a'l  materials.  Limited  number 
partial  scholarships. 

Addrestt  Mabel  Skilton,  Secretary  of 

Ntltiltlon  Clinics  for  Delicate  Children, 

44  Dwljrhfc  Street,   Boston. 


A  Study  of  Commercial  Recreation 

Poo',  BwirJ;  ar.d  Bowling  as  a  Phase  of 
Commercialized  Amusements 

By  .IOIIM  J.  PHELAN,  Ph.D. 
77.  c  most  complete  and  suggestive  social  study 

df  th*s  important  subject  today. 

IS*-  Peru        JUastiationt        Price  $1.50  net 

LITTLE  BOOK  PUBLISHING  CO. 

iJlo  Jefferson  Avenue  Toledo,  Ohio 


CLASSIFIED  BOUQUETS 

"  We  feci  that  the  Survey  advertisement 
for  a  general  secretory  was  well  worth 
whiio,  H3  we  received  a  largo  number  of 
answera."<"  .'Protective  Aid  Society,  York, 
Pa. 


New  York  University 
Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Retail  Selling 

Co-operates  with  twenty  metropolitan  department  stores 
in  offering  a  practical  course  in  Retail  Selling  and  Store 
Management. 


Fellowships 

Students  earn  while  they  learn. 
Each  one  accepted  is  given  a  lib- 
eral fellowship  ranging  from 
$700  to  $1000  a  year. 

Entrance  Requirements 

Applicants  should  have  either  a 
college  degree  or  its  equivalent 
in  ability  proved  by  successful 
work  in  other  lines — the  ability 
fitting  one  for  a  career  rather 
than  a  job. 


Purposes 

The  course  aims  to  supply  the 
demand  for  Directors  of  Train- 
ing and  Executives  in  Depart- 
ment Stores. 

Practical  Instruction 

Lectures  are  given  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  morning  with  prac- 
tical work  in  the  afternoon  in 
the  stores  under  expert  guidance 
of  Department  Managers  and 
Co-ordinators. 


For  detailed  information  about  this  two  year  course  write 
to  LEE  GALLOWAY,  Acting  Director,  NEW  YORK 
University  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Retail 
Selling,  Washington  Square,  New  York. 


MEW  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

in  cooperation  with 

BUREAU  OF  VOCATIONAL  INFORMATION 

offers  a  course  in 

VOCATIONS   FOR  TRAINED  WOMEN 

consisting  of 

Lectures,  Discussion 

and 

Investigation  with  a  view  to  publication 

Among  the  lecturers  will  be  Dr.  Edward  Lee  Thorndike, 
Dr.  At  H.  Ryan  of  Tufts  College,  Mrs.  Jean  Hoskins,  Dr. 
H.  C.  Metcalf,  Mrs.  Anna  Martin  Crocker,  Miss  Emily  J. 
Hutchinson,  Miss  Josephine  Adams  Rathbone. 


Thousands  have  found  the 

RAND  CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES  IN  SOCIALISM 

Interesting  and  instructive !  So  may 
you  !  Write  to  David  P.  Berenberg,  7  E. 
15th    St.,   N.   Y.   C.     Ask   for  Folder  240. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

Home-Study  Courses 

Cooking,  Sewing,  Diet,  Nursing,  etc.  For  teachers, 
social  workers,  institutional  managers,  dietitians, 
home-makers,  etc.  Which?  Illustrated  100-pace book- 
let, "  THE  PROFESSION  OF  HOME-MAKING." 
sent  on  request. 
BULLETINS:   Five-Cent  Meals,    10c;    Food   Values. 

10c;  Free- Hand  Cooking,  10c 
KM.  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS.  519  W.  CM  Si.  Ckittf, 
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Industrial  Service 
Specialists 


Meyer  BLOOMFIELD  and  BLOOMFIELD  Danbi 

PERSONNEL  PROBLEMS 

EMPLOYMENT  MANAGEMENT 

Publishers  of  a  new  service  for  Executives 

Industrial  Relations 

(Bloomfleld's  Labor  Digest) 

The  first  service  of  the  kind  in  the  world 

6  Beacon  St.,  Boston 


Watch  Your 
Opportunities ! 

There  are  plenty  of  business  oppor- 
tunities these  days,  but  you  must  go  after 
them.  Indecision  is  a  handicap.  Get  the 
facts  and  get  busy.  Babson's  Reports 
supply  all  the  reliable  business  data  such 
as  you  need. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending  on  rumors  or  luck. 
Recognize  that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal  reac- 
tion.  Work  with  a  definite  policy  based  on  funda- 
mental statistics. 

Particulars  free.     Write  Dept.  S 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 
Largest  Organization  of  its  Character  in  the  World 


SURVEY  PRINTS 

Workshop  Committees.  Suggested  lines  of  development 
of  workers'  shop  organizations,  management  questions 
and  types  of  organization.  By  C.  G.  Renold.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey  for  October  5,  1918.  Shop  Committees 
in  Practice.  By  C.  G.  Renold.  Industrial  Relations. 
A  Summary  of  Conclusions  reached  by  a  Group  of 
Twenty  British  Quaker  Employers  after  Four  Days  of 
Discussion  in  1917  and  1918.  (The  three  articles  above 
in  one  reprint.)     Price  10c. 

Report  of  the  Provisional  Joint  Committee.  Adopted 
unanimously  by  the  British  Industrial  Conference, 
Central  Hall,  Westminster,  April  4.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey  for  May  3,  1919,  and  not  heretofore  published  in 
the  United  States.     Price  10c. 

For  Value  Received.  A  Discussion  of  Industrial  Pensions. 
John  A.  Fitch.    Reprinted  from  the  Survey.    Price  5c. 

Special  rates  for  quantity  orders  of  any  of  the  above  on 
application. 
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At  the  Gates  of  Bagdad 

By  Leland  Rex  Robinson 

[Continued  from  page  35] 
work  in  their  tents,  and  supplemented  the  family  income  by  a 
few  annas  a  day.  Another  thousand  women  combed  and 
cleaned  the  wool,  made  quilts,  and  cut  and  sewed  garments 
which  were  distributed  to  the  neediest  families  and  supplied 
in  quantity  to  the  hospitals  and  the  orphanage.  Following 
systematic  investigations  of  the  more  needy,  shoes,  cloth,  com- 
fortables, yarn  for  socks,  and  coats  cut  from  worn  army  blank- 
ets were  distributed  in  such  a  way  as  to  aid  the  military  efforts 
to  protect  the  people  from  the  rigors  of  a  winter  in  the  tents. 

Despite  any  efforts  in  their  behalf  the  British  know  only 
too  well  that  the  Armenians  and  the  Assyrians  will  never 
become  colonists  in  a  new  Mesopotamia.  Their  hearts  are  in 
the  highlands.  There  is  a  tradition  among  the  latter  that 
God  first  peopled  the  plains  and  the  river  valleys.  Then 
the  mountains  cried,  "  We  are  lonely,"  and  God  said,  "  I 
will  make  you  a  race  whose  bodies  are  as  strong  as  your  rocks, 
and  whose  courage  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  eagles  that  perch 
in  your  cliffs."  For  generations  mountaineers,  these  people 
feel  a  genuine  affection  for  every  natural  beauty  which  marks 
their  home  and  that  of  their  fathers. 

The  refugee  camps  lie,  in  part,  in  the  bed  of  a  famous 
ancient  canal  which  once  shunted  water  from  the  twin  rivers 
throughout  one  of  the  most  extensive  irrigation  systems  ever 
constructed.  Wherever  the  eye  glances  across  the  desert  are 
the  hollows  and  hummocks  that  mark  these  one-time  water- 
ways, now  but  interminable  ridges  in  the  waste.  What  this 
region  once  was  it  may  become  again  when  the  irrigation 
plans  now  on  paper  become  a  reality.  But  the  Armenians  of 
Van  will  not  be  tempted  by  this. 

In  fact,  no  systematic  attempts  have  been  made  by  the 
British  to  place  the  refugees  on  the  land.  A  few  sporadic 
earlier  efforts  to  scatter  a  few  of  them  among  half-deserted 
Arab  villages  to  till  the  soil  under  the  direction  of  British 
officers  were  quickly  abandoned  by  orders  from  general  head- 
quarters, Bagdad,  foreshadowing  their  imminent  repatriation. 
The  fighting  men  and  volunteers  among  them  are  being 
trained,  as  an  aid  in  this  repatriation,  into  three  or  four 
battalions,  combining  cavalry  and  infantry.  Their  training 
camp  is  a  part  of  Marshall's  Bridge,  and  they  will  accompany 
the  refugees,  probably  under  British  officers,  as  a  defensive 
force. 

When  the  refugees  will  return,  or  how,  if  indeed  this  has 
been  decided  at  all,  few  people  know.  It  is  rumored  that  the 
Assyrian  mountaineers  will  trek  northward  through  Mosul; 
that  the  Urumiah  plain  people  will  be  returned  to  northwest 
Persia  through  a  southern  and  Persian  route;  that  the 
Armenians  of  Van  will  be  sent  from  Bagdad  to  Busra  in 
Tigris  steamers,  thence  be  transshipped  to  Egypt  via  the  Red 
sea  and  dropped  at  some  rail  port  on  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, to  journey  as  far  as  possible  by  Asia  Minor  railways. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  greater  task 
lies  ahead.  The  military  cannot  always  be  responsible  for 
these  people.  It  is  one  thing  to  care  for  them  under  condi- 
tions of  flight ;  it  is  quite  another  to  see  them  installed  in  their 
fields  again,  their  Moslem  neighbors  pacified,  and  to  sink. 
money  and  life  into  the  more  difficult  work  of  reconstruction. 
New  Armenia  is  a  challenge  to  nation  builders.  I  have 
found  an  instinctive  longing  among  Armenians  of  all  classes 
that  America  shall  have  the  protectorate.  Whatever  that 
outcome  may  be,  our  humanitarian  duties  seem  obvious. 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR  OUR   READERS   INTERESTED   IN    HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME      MAKING     AND      INSTITUTION     MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cutlery.  China,  Glassware 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes.  Brooms.  Dusters.  Polishes  for  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED,  GLASS  LINED 
ENAMELED  STEEL  LINEO. 

THAT  ARE 
SANITARY,   EFFICIENT.    ECONOMICAL. 

45th  Si.  and  Sum  Ave.        New  York 


Drawing  Inks 
/Eternal  Writing  Ink 
I  Engrossing  Ink 
DirrillC)  ITaurlne  Mucilage 

■  liIillNY<  Photo  Mounter  Paste 
U1UUI1W    \Drawing  Board  Paste 
I  Liquid    Paste 
Office  Paste 
^Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks 
and  Adhesires 

Emancipate  your  sell  fcem  corro- 
sive ana  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhe- 
sives  and  adopt  the  Higgins'  Inks 
and  Adhesi.es.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you.  they  are  to 
sweet,  clean,  well 'put  up.  and 
withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 
Branches:    Chicago.  London 
271  Ninth  Strest  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


RLE  YOUR  CORRESPONDENCE 

IN  BOOK 

FORM 

Extra  Strong 
heavy  board 
cover,  Ux8'/j 

25c 
"CADO"  Clip  File 

(No.  21«j      (With  Binding  Clip  Insirf.) 

Simple,  bandy,  and  most  practical  way  to  file  all 
papers  Holds  sheets  firmly.  Permits  of  instant 
insertion   or   removal.  Opens  and  closes  easih> 

CUSHMAN  &  DENISON  MFC  CO. 

»•"•«    *»«    ■«"♦<  K.wT.rk 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from  pure 
white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white  muslin 
easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy  as 

new. 

They  protect  yourMattress 

from   all   impurities    and 

lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  convince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our 
trade  mark  and  name 
— Excelsior  Quilted 
Mattress  Protector — on 
each  Protector. 


"None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior  Quilted  Mattress   Co* 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEM  AN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER&CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rat€s  are/:  Hotels  and  Re- 
sorts, Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real 
Estate,  twearty- cents/per  agate  line;  four- 
teen lines  1(0  the  laeti. 

"Want"  a"tf*extiaements  under  the  various 
headings  "SituafioTiK  Wanted,"  "Workers 
W mted  "  ctayiive  cekus  each  word  or  ini- 
tial including  the  address  or  box  number 
for  'each  ln«eH*«rr  Minimum  charge  $1.00. 
AddcessxAdvertising  Department,  The  Sur- 
vey, 1>2  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


A  LARGE  SETTLEMENT  desires  to 
increase  its  resident  staff  by  adding  a 
capable  person,  Jewess  preferred,  to  act_  as 
secretary  to  the  Head  Resident.  Position 
open  pctober  15th-  Address,  giving  full 
infornfatum^as- to  age,  .experience,  refer- 
ences, salary  expected,  etc.,  3274  Survey. 

WANTED  —  Jewish  speaking  social 
worker  with  experience  in  juvenile  court 
work.  Apply  to  Bureau  for  Jewish  Chil- 
dren, 516  N.  4th   Street,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

WANTED:  Fifty  Public  Health 
Nurses  for  positions  in  the  Middle  West. 
Have  several  vacancies  for  school  and  in- 
fant welfare  nurses.  Apply  to  the  Bureau 
of  Intelligence  of  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis 
Institute,   8   S.    Dearborn   Street,   Chicago, 


WANTED :  Physician  with  one  year's 
general  hospital  experience,  as  resident  in 
Sanatorium  of  Pulmonary  and  Chronic 
medicine;  salary  $100  monthly  and  full 
maintenance.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Address  Medical  Director, 
Tewish  Home  for  Chronic  Invalids,  Ang- 
lian, Yto, 

WANTED:  An  assistant  for  the  execu- 
tive and  teaching  work  of  the  Citizenship 
Department  of  the  Connecticut  Woman 
Suffrage  Association.  Must  be  college 
woman  with  some  speaking  experience.  55 
Pratt  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

WANTED  as  assistant  to  scout  execu- 
tive a  reliable  young  man  with  some  suc- 
cessful experience  in  boys'  work.  Must 
have  some  knowledge  of  athletics,  swim- 
ming, etc.,  and  ability  to  keep  up  the  work 
of  the  organization,  attend  to  records  and 
to  put  boys  through  their  Scout  Examina- 
tions.    Address   "  Ohio  "    3301    Survey. 

WANTED:.  Experienced  case  worker 
io  take  charge  of  district  field  work.  Ap- 
ply  Associated  Charities,  302  City  Hall, 
Peoria,  Illinois. 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  for  State 
social  service  department,  men  only.  A1  il- 
ity  to  take  charge  of  statistics  essential. 
Independent  executive  and  field  investiga- 
tive work.  Location,  Albany.  Salary, 
$1600  to  start,  with  increase  to  $1800  in 
six  months  if  successful.  Address  3302 
Survey. 

TEACHER  in  school  for  six  backward 
children ;  one  with  special  training  either 
in  manual  training  or  gymnastic  work,  but 
will  take  an  experienced  primary  teacher 
if  right  person.  Tel.  774  S.  O.  Charlotte 
Hoskins-Miner,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

WORKING.  HOUSEKEEPER  in  school 
for  six  backward  children  where  all  house- 
hold share  in  domestic  duties;  no  laundry 
work  required ;  applicant  required  to  do 
cooking  one  day  every  week ;  must  be  fond 
of  children ;  possess  teaching  instinct  and 
have  at  least  high  school  education.  Tel. 
774  S.  .0.  Charlotte  Hoskins-Miner,  South 
Orange,  N.'J. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  social  worker,  graduate 
in  domestic  science,  several  years  teachiag 
experience,  seeks  position  in  social  work. 
Address  Social,  1625  Hennepin,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn 

WANTED :  By  a  minister  of  experience, 
just  returning  from  overseas,  a  position  as 
superintendent,  secretary,  publicity  agent, 
or  financial  agent  for  a.  benevolent  institu- 
tion.   Address  3295  Survey. 


EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE  secre- 
tary, and  administrator;  constructive  and 
practical  Americanization  director ;  educa- 
tional work,  employment  -  management ; 
legal  aid;  legislative  campaign, '  research 
and  reference;  surveys  and  investigations. 
Linguist.  Forceful  speaker  with  initiative, 
originality  and  resourcefulness.  Address 
3177  Survey. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  CO.UPLE  .  desire 
directorship  settlement  house  in  foreign 
community.  Man  Italian,  woman  Ameri- 
can. Both  trained  social  workers  of  varied 
experience  in  social  work  and  business.  If 
small  settlement,  could  combine  with  other 
social  work  position.   Address  3303  Survey 

WANTED :  Secretarial  position  or  as 
assistant  to  executive-  by  expert  stenog- 
rapher with  commercial,  political,  legal  and 
legislative  experience.  Highest  references. 
Harriet  Herriman,  316  Capitol,  Jefferson 
City,   Mo. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  trained,  experienced 
recreation  leader  wishes  position  in  settle- 
ment or  school  in  Chicago  or  suburb.  Two 
and  one-haif  years'  experience.  Addresi 
3299  Survey. 

PHYSICIAN,  licensed,  good  qualifica- 
tions, wants  position  association,  location, 
partnership  or  industrial  connection;  will- 
ing to  invest.    Address  3304  Survey. 

FOR  SALE 


ADDRESSOGRAPH  OUTFIT  which 
has  faithfully  delivered  your  Survey  for 
some  time  past,  but  is  now  outgrown. 
Survey,  112  East  19th   Street,  New  York. 

]  ADDRESSOGRAPH  OUTFITS,  con- 
sisting of  foot  and  hand  Graphotypes,  foot 
and  power"  addressographs,  plate  holders 
and  cabinets.    Address  3298  Survey. 
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CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 
Order  pamphlets  from  publishers. 

Transactions  of  the  First  National  Co- 
operative Convention.  300  pp.  $1.00. 
Published  by  The  Cooperative  League  of 
America,  2  West  13th  St..  New  York. 

Fob  Value  Received.  A  Discussion  of  indus- 
trial Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  Price  5  cents.  Special 
rates  for  quantity  orders  of  any  of  the  above 
on  application.  The  Survey.  112  East  10th 
St.,  New  York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  Na- 
tional Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box 
1261,  New  York.     Arguments  free  on  request. 

Workshop  Committees.  Suggested  lines  of 
development  of  workers'  shop  organizations, 
management  questions  and  types  of  organiza- 
tion. By  C.  G.  Renold.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey  for  October  5,  101 S.  Shop  Com- 
mittees in  Practice.  By  C.  G.  Renold.  In- 
dustrial Relations.  A  Summary  of  Con- 
clusions reached  by  a  Group  of  Twenty  Brit- 
ish .  Quaker  Employers  after  Four  Davs  of 
Discussion  in  1917  and  1918.  (The  three 
articles  above  in  one  reprint.) 

Report  op  the  Provisional  Joint  Committee. 
Adopted  unanimously  by  the  British  Indus- 
trial Conference,  Central  Hall,  Westminster 
April  4.  Reprinted  from  the  Survey  for 
May  3,  1919.  and  not  heretofore  published  in 
the  United  States. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manuaL  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Mas- 
sachusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

Chicago  Standard  Budget  for  dependent 
Families.  39  pp.,  25  cents.  Published  by 
the  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  17 
North  State  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

One  Hundred  Years  of  Work  With  Girls 
in  Boston.  An  interesting  historical  sur- 
vey (shot  through  and  through  with  Old 
Boston  color)  of  the  work  done  by  the  Bos- 
ton Society  for  the  Care  of  Girls,  formerly 
the  Boston  Female  Asylum.  Written  and 
published  by  Mary  Caroline  Crawford,  So- 
cial Service  Advertising,  Ford  Building. 
Boston,  Mass.  Sent  free  upon  application 
to  Miss  Mabelle  B.  Blake,  184  Boylstou 
Street,   Boston. 

The  Selection  of  Foster  Homes  for  Chil- 
dren. Principles  and  methods  followed  by  the 
Boston  Children's  Aid  Society,  with  illustra- 
tive cases.  By  Mary  S.  Doran  and  Bertha  C. 
Reynolds,  New  York  School  of  Social  Wosflc, 
105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York.  Price  S~> 
cents. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  XMbuynint  the  month. 
Mental  Hygiens;   quarterly;    $2 ji   year;    pub 
lished  by  The  National  CommKree  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  80  Union  SquarexNew  York. 
Public  Health  Wurse"7~TnAp*Hly  ;  $2  a  year ;  pub- 
lished  by   NationaL'WSganization   for   Public 
Health  NursJ»g£tf56  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Hospital^  &o<i1al    batpicqjQ uarterjtrl'   $1.50    a 
year;    published    by— ticiirjiitiH-'Social    Service 
Association,  405   Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


UTFITS  AND 


FOR    HOME   AND    INSTITUTIONAL   USE 

We  have  just  issued  a  special  catalog  of  this  line  which 

we  will  send  without  charge  to  those  interested. 

Please  mention  Catalog  No.  190. 

Hammacher,  Schlemnier  &  Co. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Factory  Supplies 
New  York,  Since  1848  4th  Avenue  and  13th  Street 
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The  President's  Industrial  Conference 

The  First  Fortnight 
By   William  L.  Chenery 


WAR  was  sufficient  to  sanction  and,  in  large  degree, 
to  enforce  industrial  peace  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  threshold  of  international  peace  is 
America  to  he  thrown  open  to  a  somewhat  modi- 
fied state  of  industrial  warfare?  That  is  the  question  which, 
with  tremendous  nation-wide  strikes  in  the  offing,  gave  oc- 
casion for  the  President's  Industrial  Conference.  And  it  is 
significant  that  the  deliberative  body  debating  it  has  been  not 
the  Senate,  which  was  discussing  Shantung  and  amendments 
to  the  Versailles  Treaty  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania 
avenue,  but  an  experimental  type  of  industrial  congress,  rep- 
resenting not  historic  geographical  areas,  but  the  powerful 
functional  groups  which  factor  in  the  economic  life  of  modern 
America. 

Early  in  its  sessions,  the  President's  Industrial  Conference 
confronted  frankly  this  question  of  war  or  peace.  It  wav- 
ered. It  discussed  revolution.  It  seemed  uncertain  whether 
to  leave  the  future  to  the  god  of  battles  or  to  seek  an  organi- 
zation for  peace.  At  intervals  neither  the  employers  nor  the 
trade  unionists  seemed  to  care  greatly  which  way  the  die  was 
cast.  When  the  conference  adjourned  Friday,  at  the  end  of 
its  first  two  weeks,  the  public  spirit  of  both,  or,  rather,  the 
spirit  of  the  public  group,  appeared  to  be  proving  dominant. 

The  primary  struggle  arose  naturally  over  the  question  of 
collective  bargaining — a  question  which  no  body,  authorita- 
tively representing  the  American  people  had  ever  previously 
been  able  to  decide,  except  temporarily  as  for  the  war  emer- 
gency. Lying  in  the  background  of  this  general  issue  of  col- 
lective bargaining  was  the  bearing  of  any  decision  reached 
upon  the  contemporaneous  steel  strike.  For  both  the  employ- 
ers and  the  trade  unionists  appeared  to  believe  that  so  far  as 
the  general  public  was  concerned  the  quality  of  the  confer- 
ence would  be  revealed  by  what  was  done  concerning  that 
fundamental  conflict.     So  strong  was  this  conviction  that  the 


proposal  made  by  President  Gompers  to  create  a  committee 
to  arbitrate  the  steel  strike  was  postponed  while  the  confer- 
ence sought  to  compose  its  mind  on  the  more  general  prob- 
lem of  the  recognition  of  trade  unionism. 

The  temper  of  the  conference,  despite  the  recurrent  refer- 
ence to  the  possibility  of  revolution,  was  never  radical. 
Neither  the  public's  representatives,  the  employing  group,  nor 
the  spokesman  of  the  American  labor  movement  evinced  at 
any  time  a  desire  for  revolutionary  reorganization.  As  con- 
trasted with  the  militant  attitude  of  the  labor  group  of  the 
Industrial  Relations  Commission  of  1914-15,  or  with  the  labor 
representatives  who  participated  in  the  conference  out  of 
which  the  National  War  Labor  Board  was  born,  the  group  tak- 
ing part  in  the  President's  Industrial  Conference  proved  con- 
servatively conciliatory.  No  serious  hope,  for  example,  seem- 
ed to  be  entertained  that  such  a  statement  of  the  right  to  col- 
lective action  as  that  under  which  the  Taft-Walsh  board  op- 
erated, would  issue.  A  common  recognition  that  labor  was 
not  in  as  strong  a  position  strategically  as  it  was  during  the 
war  was  evident  even  though  it  was  explicitly  denied.  That 
subscious  feeling  gave  color  to  the  early  transactions  of  this 
congress  of  industry.  Yet  no  less  potent  was  the  manifest 
conviction  on  the  part  of  all  groups  that  the  war  had  so 
stressed  the  democratic  organization  of  society  that  the  same 
emphasis  must  be  carried  over  into  whatever  decisions  were 
made  for  the  future. 

An  imposing  setting  was  given  this  conference  on  the  state 
of  industry.  The  hall  of  the  Americas  in  the  Pan-American 
building,  a  beautiful  structure  (paid  for  in  part  by  money 
earned  in  the  steel  industry  and  donated  by  Andrew  Carnegie) 
was  the  chosen  assembly  room.  In  the  large  court  fountains 
played  and  brightly  colored  tropical  birds  perched  in  the 
palm  trees.  The  marble  staircases,  regal  in  width,  gave  the 
dignity  of  the  King's  Robing  Room  to  this  meeting  of  the 
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THE  STEEL  STRIKE 

Resolution  offered  by  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  October  9,  with  the  assent  of  the  labor  group. 

Resolved,  That  whereas  the  nation-wide  strike  now  in  prog- 
ress in  the  steel  industry  of  America  affects  not  only  the 
men  and  women  directly  concerned,  but  tends  to  disturb 
the  relations  between  employers  and  workers  throughout  our 
industrial  life;   and 

Whereas  this  conference  is  called  for  the  purpose  of  sta- 
bilizing industries  and  bringing  into  being  a  better  relation 
between  employers  and  employes;    and 

Whereas  organized  labor  wishes  to  manifest  its  sincere 
and  fair  desire  to  prove  helpful  in  immediately  adjusting 
this  pending  grave  industrial  conflict;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  that  each  group  comprising  this  conference  select 
two  of  its  number  and  these  six  so  selected  to  constitute  a 
committee  to  which  shall  be  referred  existing  differences  be- 
tween the  workers  and  employers  in  the  steel  industry  for 
adjudication  and  settlement. 

Pending  the  findings  of  this  committee  this  conference  re- 
quests the  workers  involved  in  this  strike  to  return  to  work 
and  the  employers  to  reinstate  them  in  their  former  positions. 


the  representatives  of  the  work-a-day  world.  The  spacious 
hall  itself  possessed  a  dignified  splendor  which  made  its  im- 
pression on  all  assembled.  In  this  environment  the  confer- 
ence representing  the  public,  the  employing  interest,  and  or- 
ganized labor  convened.  The  three  groups  were  separated 
and  by  the  rules  were  compelled  to  vote  as  units.  Labor  sat 
at  the  left,  the  public  in  the  center,  and  the  employers  at  the 
right — thereby  producing  for  the  first  time  on  this  side  of  the 
water  the  divisions  so  characteristic  of  the  legislative  cham- 
bers of  the  European  capitals.  The  three  groups  by  their 
emphasis  were  made  to  symbolize  three  classes,  tangible  if 
less  distinct  than  those  so  frankly  recognized  in  the  France 
of  the  revolutionary  days.  The  President's  Industrial  Con- 
ference had  the  courage,  or  the  indiscretion,  to  recognize  and 
segregate  them  along  the  boundaries  of  their  supposed  in- 
terests. That  is  a  new  phenomenon  in  the  United  States,  but 
perhaps  typical  of  the  present  grasping  at  the  realities  of  life 
however  seriously  those  realities  may  seen  to  challenge  the 
tradition  of  the  American  republic. 

The  public  group  was  distinctly  less  homogeneous  than 
either  the  labor  or  the  employing  group.  As  indicated  in  a 
previous  discussion  [See  the  Survey  for  October  4]  many  va- 
rieties of  experience  and  of  opinion  were  represented  in  the 
group  of  men  and  women  chosen  to  speak  for  the  public. 
Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Ida  M.  Tar- 
bell,  Lillian  D.  Wald,  Getrude  Barnum  (for  three  women  had 
been  added  to  the  early  lists ) ,  President  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
Bernard  M.  Baruch,  H.  B.  Endicott  and  Henry  S.  Dennison 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  represent  a  single  point  of  view, 
yet  with  the  exception  of  Judge  Gary,  who  was  obviously  em- 
barrassed by  the  existence  of  the  steel  strike,  and  with  the 
exception  of  his  solitary  supporter,  the  public  group  did  find 
itself  able  to  act  as  a  unit  and  to  vote  with  unanimity  on  de- 
cisive issues.  In  fact,  the  leadership  of  the  conference  might 
fairly  be  said  to  rest  with  the  public  group.  Employers  be- 
longing to  it  spoke  with  persuasive  force  which  they  could 
not  possibly  have  exerted  had  they  been  solely  the  repre- 
sentatives of  employing  interests.  Men  such  as  Mr.  Baruch 
and  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne  were  enabled  by  the  fact  of  their 
membership  in  the  public  group  to  take  action  and  to  achieve 
results  which  would  have  been  impossible  had  they  spoken 
for  anything  l~ss  than  the  general  interest. 

The  first  division  came  over  Mr.  Gomper's  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  conference  to  take  action  concerning  the  steel 
strike.    Had  that  been  brought  to  an  immediate  vote  it  would 


doubtless  have  been  quickly  defeated.  Either  the  employing 
group  or  the  spokesman  of  labor  would  probably  have  with- 
drawn from  the  conference.  As  it  happened,  however,  the 
specific  question  was  deferred  by  a  combination  of  the  public 
and  labor  groups  until  the  conference  had  thrashed  out  the 
question  of  collective  bargaining.  Indicative  of  the  temper 
of  the  conference  was  its  approach  to  this  fundamental  ques- 
tion. All  appeared  to  realize  that  unless  some  decisive  ac- 
tion was  taken  concerning  it  the  conference  would  come  to  an 
inglorious  end.  The  committee  of  fifteen  containing  five 
representatives  of  each  of  the  groups,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  Chadbourne,  finally  drafted  a  resolution  which  was 
approved  unanimously  by  the  labor  and  the  public  members 
of  the  committee.  The  five  spokesmen  of  the  employers  had 
not,  however,  given  it  their  sanction.  The  resolution  was  as 
follows: 

The  right  of  wage  earners  to  organize  in  trade  and  labor  unions,  to 
bargain  collectively,  to  be  represented  by  representatives  of  their  own 
choosing  in  negotiations  and  adjustments  with  employers  and  in  respect 
to  wages,  hours  of  labor  and  rules  and  conditions  of  employment  is 
recognized. 

This  must  not  be  understood  as  limiting  the  right  of  any  wage  earner 
to  refrain  from  joining  any  organization  or  to  deal  directly  with  his 
employer  if  he  so  chooses. 

This  was  on  Thursday.  A  dramatic  moment  in  a  confer- 
ence replete  with  the  picturesque  was  signalized  when  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  first  of  all  arose  in  his  seat  to  speak  in 
behalf  of  the  resolution.  Judge  Gary,  who  ordinarily  occu- 
pied a  chair  nearby,  was  conspicuously  absent.  In  a  full, 
rich  voice  Mr.  Rockefeller  read  his  argument.  In  the  course 
of  his  address  he  made  statements  and  used  phrases  which 
have  a  memorable  suggestion  of  that  great  coal  strike  in  1914 
in  which  he  was  a  prominent,  if  an  unwilling,  actor.  "Repre- 
sentation is  a  principle  which  is  fundamentally  just  and  vital 
to  the  successful  conduct  of  industry,"  said  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
"This  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  democratic  government 
of  our  country  is  founded. 

Surely  it  is  not  consistent  for  us  as  Americans  to  demand 
democracy  in  government  and  to  practice  autocracy  in  in- 
dustry. .  .  .  With  the  developments  in  industry  what  they 
are  today  there  is  sure  to  come  a  progressive  evolution  from 
autocratic  single  control  whether  by  capital,  labor  or  the 
state  to  democratic  control  by  all  three." 

How  far  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  willing  to  carry  forward  the 
implications  of  these  broad  statements  the  future  alone  knows. 
Certain  is  it,  however,  that  his  utterances  in  defense  of  the 
principle  of  collective  bargaining  mark  a  revolutionary 
change  of  attitude  from  that  which  his  Colorado  fuel  man- 
agers assumed,  with  his  subsequent  backing,  at  the  outset  of 
the  wracking  strike  of  1913-14.  If  so  great  a  change  could  be 
wrought  in  the  stand  of  one  man  within  that  period  surely 
there  is  ground  for  thinking  that  the  industrial  problem  is 
not  insoluble. 

The  incident  closed  with  the  labor  group  clapping,  as  he 
sat  down,  the  man  they  had  damned  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  five  years  ago.  Following  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller— perhaps  in  a  not  unconscious  sequence,  came  John 
Spargo.  Declaring  himself  a  Socialist  for  all  time,  Mr.  Spar- 
go,  too,  laid  aside  his  pristine  social  philosophy  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  present  needs  of  the  nation.  He,  too,  pleaded 
in  support  of  this  mild  recognition  of  the  principle  of  trade 
unionism.  Highly  persuasive  also  was  the  argument  of  H.  B. 
Endicott,  of  the  public  group,  who  spoke  as  an  employer,  as 
the  employer  of  the  largest  number  of  workers  in  any  single 
establishment  in  the  shoe  industry  of  the  world.  Quietly  and 
from  the  wealth  of  his  own  experience,  Mr.  Endicott  argued 
in  behalf  of  the  recognition  of  collective  bargaining.     Later 
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he  was  followed  by  Paul  Feiss  and  by  Henry  S.  Dennison, 
who  stood  unequivocally  for  the  principle  of  representation 
in  industry  and  for  the  unqualified  liberty  of  employes  to 
choose  their  own  representatives. 

There  was  bitter  controversy  and  much  sharp  speaking. 
Frederick  P.  Fish,  a  lawyer  and  chairman  of  the  National 
Industrial  Board,  led  the  initial  attack  on  the  majority  recom- 
mendation. Mr.  Fish,  and  others  of  the  employer  group,  in- 
sisted that  the  question  of  collective  bargaining  might  be  left 
in  the  individual  plant.  He  expressed  the  fear  that  collective 
bargaining  and  the  closed  shop  were  synonymous.  Through- 
out the  entire  discussion  that  argument  was  made.  Obvious- 
ly, however,  the  attitude  taken  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  a  very 
important  influence  on  the  employers'  group  and  the  second 
day  of  the  discussion,  Friday,  indicated  a  distinct  change  in 
sentiment.  On  that  occasion  Harry  A.  Wheeler,  chairman  of 
the  employers'  group,  brought  in  a  substitute  resolution.  Mr. 
Wheeler  stated  that  the  broad  principle  of  collective  bar- 
gaining was  not  the  issue  and  that  the  right  of  organization 
was  freely  conceded  by  the  employers.  The  resolution  offered 
by  the  employers  as  a  substitute  was  as  follows: 

Resolved  that  without  in  any  way  limiting  the  right  of  the  wage 
earner  to  refrain  from  joining  any  association  or  to  deal  directly  with 
his  employer  as  he  chooses,  the  right  of  wage  earners  in  private  as 
distinguished  from  government  employment,  to  organize  in  trade  and 
labor  unions,  in  shop  industrial  councils,  or  other  lawful  form  of  asso- 
ciation, to  bargain  collectively,  to  be  represented  by  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing  in  negotiations  and  adjustments  with  employers  in 
respect  to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  other  conditions  of  employment, 
is  recognized ;  and  the  right  ,of  the  employer  to  deal  or  not  to  deal 
with  men  or  groups  of  men  who  are  not  his  employes,  and  chosen  by 
and  from  among  them  is  recognized;  and  no  denial  is  intended  of  the 
right  of  an  employer  and  his  workmen  to  voluntarily  agree  upon  the 
form  of  their  representative  relations. 

The  obvious  immediate  purpose  of  the  employers'  version 
was  to  save  the  steel  strike  which,  it  was  freely  said — not  on 
the  floor,  of  course,  but  in  private  conversation — had  been 
lost  by  the  strikers.  The  proviso,  however,  had  a  nullifying 
effect  on  the  entire  resolution.  So  intense  was  the  debate 
which  followed  that  Samuel  Gompers  was  brought  from  a 
sick  bed  to  assist  his  labor  associates  in  presenting  their  case. 
Another  moment  of  high  emotion  came  when  the  veteran  labor 
leader,  ill  and  showing  in  his  voice  the  effects  of  the  strain 
through  which  he  had  been,  arose  to  state  his  case.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  spoke  with  that 
passion  which  only  a  veteran  orator  has  at  his  command. 
Nothing,  however,  was  immediately  decided.  The  close  of 
day  and  the  week-end  recess  shoved  the  ultimate  decision  an- 
other week  forward,  but  the  crisis  seemed  to  have  been  passed. 
Neither  the  employing  group  nor  the  labor  delegation  had 
been  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  forcing  a  decision 
which  might  have  meant  the  dissolution  of  the  conference  and 
the  call  to  industrial  warfare.    Each  seemed  astutely  so  aware 


INDUSTRIAL  TRUCE 

Resolution  offered  by  A.  A.  London,  vice-president  of  the 
American  Radiator  Company,  Buffalo,  October  9,  with  the 
assent  of  the  public  group  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Resolved,  whereas,  the  first  need  of  the  country,  in  order 
to  increase  production  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  is  that 
all  obstructions  from  whatever  source  should  be  removed  a? 
soon  as  possible,  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  that  it  is  the  wish  of  this  conference,  and  it  is 
hereby  requested,  that  all  who  are  now  in  a  state  of  industrial 
conflict — those  employers  who  have  locked  out  labor,  and  labor 
now  on  strike  for  any  cause  whatsoever  throughout  the 
United  States — immediately  resume  the  status  quo,  ooth 
sides  to  resume  their  normal  producing  conditions  without 
predjudice  to  their  contentions  in  any  existing  dispute;  agi- 
tation and  organization  on  both  sides  to  be  withdrawn  during 
a  period  of  three  months. 


of  the  necessity  of  not  affronting  public  opinion  that  further 
compromise  appeared  to  be  inescapable. 

As  a  background  to  the  discussion  and  to  subsequent  de- 
velopments, it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  none  of  the  pre- 
vious efforts  at  laying  the  basis  of  industrial  peace  in  America 
has  succeeded  in  evoking  a  clear  and  unequivocal  expression 
concerning  trade  unionism.  The  industrial  commission  ap- 
pointed by  President  McKinley  in  its  final  report  was  able  to 
recommend : 

The  right  to  be  employed  and  protected  without  belonging  to  a  union 
should  be  preserved;  but  every  facility  should  be  given  labor  to  organ- 
ize if  it  desires  and  the  last  vestige  of  the  notion  that  trade  unions  are 
a  criminal  conspiracy  should  be  swept  away. 

That  recommendation  was  made  seventeen  years  ago,  in 
the  days  when  President  Roosevelt  was  first  ending  the  regime 
of  Mark  Haftna,  but  in  all  the  time  which  has  since  past  no 
joint  body,  representative  of  the  dominant  elements  in  Ameri- 
can industrial  life,  has  been  able  to  unite  on  a  more  advanced 
statement.  The  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations  was  unable  to  bring  in  a  real  majority  report  and 
so  failed  to  crystalize  the  nation's  attitude  toward  this  cen- 
tral question  of  industry.  The  War  Labor  Board — the  Taft- 
Walsh  board — was,  it  is  true,  during  the  war  period  able  to 
utilize  a  very  clear  principle  of  union  recognition.  In  the 
present  conference,  however,  it  was  frankly  stated  that  the 
necessities  of  the  war  had  forced  sacrifices  which  would  not 
have  willingly  been  made  under  other  circumstances  and 
which  would  not  be  repeated  at  this  time. 

Jn  contrast  with  this  hesitance  of  the  present  Industrial 
Conference  in  this  matter,  the  action  of  the  recent  British  In- 
dustrial Conference  is  significant.  The  provisional  joint 
committee  reported  to  the  Industrial  Conference  at  West- 
minster on  April  4  last,  as  follows: 

The  basis  of  negotiation  between  employers  and  work  people  should, 
as  is  presently  the  case  in  the  chief  industries  of  the  country,  be  the 
full  frank  acceptance  of  the  employers'  organizations  on  the  one  hand 
and  trade  unions  on  the  other  as  the  recognized  organizations  to  speak 
and  act  on  behalf  of  their  members. 

The  Canadian  Conference  said: 

On  the  whole  we  believe  the  day  has  passed  when  any  employer 
should  deny  his  employes  the  right  to  organize.  Employers  claim  that 
right  for  themselves  and  it  is  not  denied  hy  the  workers.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  the  employer  should  tleny  like  rights  to  those  who 
are  employed  by  him. 

Not  only  should  employes  be  accorded  the  right  of  organizing,  but 
the  prudent  employer  will  recognize  such  organization  and  will  deal 
with  duly  accredited  representatives  thereof  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  interests  of  the  employes  when  it  is  fairly  established  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  them  all. 

The  President's  conference  will  discuss  other  important 
aspects  of  the  industrial  problem.  The  high  cost  of  living, 
industrial  and  vocational  training,  the  hours  and  wages  of 
women  and  children  in  industry,  unemployment,  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  and  immigration  are  on  its  agenda.  Action 
on  these  matters,  on  the  proposal  of  the  secretary  of  labor  to 
establish  a  system  of  industrial  councils  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  peace  between  labor  and  capital,  and  on  an 
endless  variety  of  other  resolutions  presented  by  individual 
members  and  groups,  was  left  in  suspense  until  the  confer- 
ence should  pronounce  its  final  opinion  on  this  primary  issue 
of  the  economic  order. 

The  son  of  the  richest  man  in  the  world  has,  albeit,  thrown 
the  weight  of  his  influence  on  the  side  of  those  who  think  that 
the  principles  of  self-government  which  have  proved  good  in 
political  life  are  of  value  also  in  industry.  Even  with  such 
an  ally  and  with  the  very  brilliant  generalship  of  distin- 
guished members  of  the  public  group,  a  solution  was  not 
reached  in  first  clash  of  debate.  On  that  solution  depends 
the  outcome  of  the  conference  and  probably  the  immediate 
peace  and  prosperity  of  American  industry. 


Representation 


An  Address  before  the  Industrial  Conference  at  Washington 

By  John  D.  Roc  kef  el  low,  Jr. 


I  SPEAK  as  a  member  of  the  public  group.  I  hold  no 
executive  position  in  any  business  corporation  and  am 
not  here  representing  any  business  interests.  I  have 
come  in  response  to  the  request  of  the  President  to 
accept  appointment  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  gen- 
eral public  in  this  conference  and  am  considering  the  ques- 
tions which  come  before  the  conference  from  that  stand- 
point. 

The  resolution  before  the  conference  is  predicated  upon  the 
principle  of  representation  in  industry,  which  includes  the 
right  to  organize  and  the  right  to  bargain  collectively.  In 
supporting  the  resolution  I  beg  leave  to  present  the  follow- 
ing statement  which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  clearness 
I  have  reduced  to  writing: 

The  experiences  through  which  our  country  has  passed  in 
the  months  of  war,  exhibiting  as  they  have  the  willingness 
of  all  Americans,  without  distinction  of  race,  creed  or  class, 
to  sacrifice  personal  ends  for  a  great  ideal  and  to  work  to- 
gether in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  cooperation  has  been 
a  revelation  to  our  own  people  and  a  cause  for  congratu- 
lation to  us  all.  Now  that  the  stimulus  of  the  war  is  over 
the  question  which  confronts  our  nation  is  how  can  these 
high  levels  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  common  good  be  main- 


THE    ROCKEFELLER   RESOLUTION 

Resolution  offered  by  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr..  irith  respect 
to  industrial  representation,  October  9,  with  the  assent  of  the 
public  group. 

Resolved,  whereas,  the  common  ground  of  agreement  and 
action  with  regard  to  the  future  conduct  of  industry,  and  the 
development  of  a  new  relationship  between  capital  and  labor 
which  the  President  sought  in  calling  this  conference  can 
only  be  discovered  as  we  approach  the  problem  in  the  spirit 
of  justice,  brotherhood,  and  of  willingness  to  put  one's  self 
in  the  other  man's  place,  the  coming  of  which  means  the 
substitution  of  confidence  for  distrust,  of  good  will  for  enmity, 
of  cooperation   for   antagonism;    and 

Whereas  this  spirit  can  be  developed  only  by  the  resumption 
of  personal  relations  between  employer  and  employe  or  the 
nearest  possible  approach  thereto;    and 

Whereas  some  form  of  representation  in  industry  is  essen- 
tial in  order  to  make  personal  relations  possible  under  modern 
industrial    conditions: 

Now   therefore   be   it 

Resolved,  that  this  conference  recognizes  and  approves  the 
principle  of  representation  in  industry  under  which  the  em- 
ployes shall  have  an  effective  voice  in  determining  their  terms 
of  employment  and  their  working  and  living  conditions;  and 
be   it   further 

Resolved,  that  just  what  form  representation  shall  take  in 
each  individual  plant  of  corporation,  so  long  as  it  be  a  method 
which  is  effective  and  just,  is  a  question  to  be  determined 
by  the  parties  concerned  in  the  light  of  the  facts  in  each 
particular  instance:   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  any  form  of  representation  to  be  adequate 
must  include: 

1.  Ample  provision  whereby  the  stockholders  and  the  em- 
ployes through  their  respective  representatives  shall  give  cur- 
lent  consideration  to  matters  of  common  interest  such  as 
terms  of  employment  and  working  and  living  conditions: 

2.  And  such  further  provisions,  if  any,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  insure  the  prompt  uncovering  of  grievances,  real  or  alleged, 
and   their  speedy   adjustment. 


tained  and  extended  to  the  civic  life  of  the  nation  in  times 
of  peace. 

We  have  been  called  together  to  consider  the  industrial 
problem.  Only  as  each  of  us  discharges  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  this  conference  in  the  same  high  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism, of  unselfish  allegiance  to  right  and  justice,  of  devo- 
tion to  the  principles  of  democracy  and  brotherhood  with 
which  we  approached  the  problems  of  the  war  can  we  hope 
for  success  in  the  solution  of  the  industrial  problem  which 
is  no  less  vital  to  the  life  of  the  nation.  There  are  pessi- 
mists who  say  that  there  is  no  solution  short  of  revolution 
and  the  overturn  of  the  existing  social  order.  Surely  the 
men  and  women  who  have  shown  themselves  capable  of 
such  lofty  sacrifice,  who  have  actually  given  themselves  so 
freely,  gladly,  unreservedly  as  the  people  of  this  great  coun- 
try have  during  these  past  years,  will  stand  together  as 
unselfishly  in  solving  this  great  industrial  problem  as  they 
did  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  war  if  only  right  is 
made  clear  and  the  way  to  a  solution  pointed  out. 

The  world  position  which  our  country  holds  today  is  due 
to  the  wide  vision  of  the  statesmen  who  founded  these  United 
States  and  to  the  daring  and  indomitable  persistence  of  the 
great  industrial  leaders,  together  with  the  myriads  of  men 
who  with  faith  in  their  leadership  have  cooperated  to  rear 
the  marvelous  industrial  structure  of  which  our  country  today 
is  justly  so  proud.  This  result  has  been  produced  by  the 
cooperation  of  four  factors  in  industry,  labor,  capital,  man- 
agement and  the  public,  the  last  represented  by  the  consumer 
and  by  organized  government.  No  one  of  these  groups  can 
alone  claim  credit  for  what  has  been  accomplished.  Just 
what  is  the  relative  importance  of  the  contribution  made  to 
the  success  of  industry  by  these  several  factors  and  what 
their  relative  rewards  should  be  are  debatable  questions. 
But  however  views  may  differ  on  these  questions  it  is  clear 
that  the  common  interest  cannot  be  advanced  by  the  effort  of 
any  one  party  to  dominate  the  other,  to  arbitrarily  dictate 
the  terms  on  which  alone  it  will  cooperate,  to  threaten  to 
withdraw  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  thwart  the  enforce- 
men  of  its  will.  Such  a  position  is  as  un-American  as  it 
is  intolerable. 

Almost  counties  are  the  suggested  solutions  of  the  indus- 
trial problem  which  have  been  brought  forth  since  industry 
first  began  to  be  a  problem.  Most  of  these  are  impracticable; 
some  are  unjust;  some  are  selfish  and  therefore  unworthy; 
some  of  them  have  merit  and  should  be  carefully  studied. 
None  can  be  looked  to  as  a  panacea.  There  are  those  who 
believe  that  legislation  is  the  cure-all  for  every  social,  eco- 
nomic, political  and  industrial  ill.  Much  can  be  done 
by  legislation  to  prevent  injustice  and  encourage  right  ten- 
dencies, but  legislation  will  never  solve  the  industrial  prob- 
lem. Its  solution  can  be  brought  about  only  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  spirit  into  the  relationship  between  the 
parties  to  industry — a  spirit  of  justice  and  brotherhood. 

The  personal  relationship  which  existed  in  bygone  days 
is  essential  to  the  development  of  this  new  spirit.  It  must 
be   reestablished;    if   not   in   its   original    form,   at   least   as 
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nearly  so  as  possible.  In  the  early  days  of  the  development 
of  industry,  the  employer  and  capital  investor  were  fre- 
quently one.  Daily  contact  was  had  between  him  and  his 
employes,  who  were  his  friends  and  neighbors.  Any  ques- 
tions which  arose  on  either  side  were  taken  up  at  once  and 
readily  adjusted. 

A  feeling  of  genuine  friendliness,  mutual  confidence  and 
stimulating  interest  in  the  common  enterprise  was  the  result. 
How  different  is  the  situation  today.  Because  of  the  pro- 
portions which  modern  industry  has  attained,  employers 
and  employes  are  too  often  strangers  to  each  other.  Per- 
sonal contact,  so  vital  to  the  success  of  any  enterprise,  is 
practically  unknown  and  naturally  misunderstanding,  sus- 
picion, distrust  and  too  often  hatred  have  developed,  bring- 
ing in  their  train  all  the  industrial  ills  which  have  become 
far  too  common.  Where  men  are  strangers  and  have  no 
points  of  contact,  this  is  the  usual  outcome.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  men  meet  frequently  about  a  table,  rub  elbows, 
exchange  views  and  discuss  matters  of  common  interest, 
almost  invariably  it  happens  that  the  vast  majority  of  their 
differences  quickly  disappear  and  friendly  relations  are 
established.  Much  of  the  strife  and  bitterness  in  industrial 
relations  results'  from  lack  of  ability  or  willingness  on  the 
part  of  both  labor  and  capital  to  view  their  common  prob- 
lems each  from  the  other's  point  of  view. 

A  man  who  recently  devoted  some  months  to  studying 
the  industrial  problem  and  who  came  in  contact  with  thou- 
sands of  workmen  in  various  industries  throughout  the 
country  has  said  that  it  was  obvious  to  him  from  the  outset 
that  the  working  men  were  seeking  for  something  which  at 
first  he  thought  to  be  higher  wages.  As  his  touch  with  them 
extended  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  however,  that  not  higher 
wages  but  recognition  as  men  was  what  they  really  sought. 
What  joy  can  there  be  in  life,  what  interest  can  a  man  take 
in  his  work,  what  enthusiasm  can  he  be  expected  to  develop 
on  behalf  of  his  employer,  when  he  is  regarded  as  a  number 
on  a  pay  roll,  a  cog  in  a  wheel,  a  mere  "hand?"  Who 
would  not  earnestly  seek  to  gain  recognition  of  his  man- 
hood and  the  right  to  be  heard  and  treated  as  a  human 
being  and  not  as  a  machine? 

While  obviously  under  present  conditions  those  who  in- 
vest their  capital  in  an  industry,  often  numbered  by  the 
thousand,  cannot  have  personal  acquaintance  with  the  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  those  who  invest  their  labor, 
contact  between  those  two  parties  in  interest  can  and  must 
be  established,  if  not  directly,  then  through  their  respective 
representatives.  The  resumption  of  such  personal  relations 
through  frequent  conference  and  current  meetings,  held  for 
the  consideration  of  matters  of  common  interest  such  as  terms 
of  employment,  and  working  and  living  conditions,  is  essen- 
tial in  order  to  restore  a  spirit  of  mutual  confidence,  good 
will  and  cooperation.  Personal  relations  can  be  revived  un- 
der modern  conditions  only  through  the  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  employes.  Representation  is  a  principle 
which  is  fundamentally  just  and  vital  to  the  successful  con- 
duct of  industry.  This  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  dem- 
ocratic government  of  our  country  is  founded.  On  the  battle- 
fields of  France  this  nation  poured  out  its  blood  freely  in 
order  that  democracy  might  be  maintained  at  home  and  that 
its  beneficent  institutions  might  become  available  in  other 
lands  as  well.  Surely  it  is  not  consistent  for  us  as  Americans 
to  demand  democracy  in  government  and  practice  autocracy 
in  industry. 

What  can  this  conference  do  to  further  the  establishment 
of  democracy  in  industry  and   lay  a   sure  and   solid   foun- 


dation for  the  permanent  development  of  cooperation,  good- 
will and  industrial  well  being?  To  undertake  to  agree  on 
the  details  of  plans  and  methods  is  apt  to  lead  to  endless 
controversy  without  constructive  result.  Can  we  not,  how- 
ever, unite  in  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  representation, 
and  the  agreement  to  make  every  effort  to  secure  the  endorse- 
ment and  acceptance  of  this  principle  by  all  chambers  of 
commerce,  industrial  and  commercial  bodies  and  all  organ- 
izations of  labor.  Such  action  I  feel  confident  would  be 
overwhelmingly  backed  by  public  opinion  and  cordially  ap- 
proved by  the  federal  government.  The  assurance  thus  given 
of  a  closer  relationship  between  the  parties  to  industry  would 
further  justice,  promote  good-will  and  help  to  bridge  the 
gulf  between  capital  and  labor. 

It  is  not  for  this  or  any  other  body  to  undertake  to  deter- 
mine for  industry  at  large  what  form  representation  shall 
take.  Once  having  adopted  the  principle  of  representation, 
it  is  obviously  wise  that  the  method  to  be  employed  should 
be  left  in  each  specific  instance  to  be  determined  by  the  par- 
ties in  interest.  If  there  is  to  be  peace  and  good-will  between 
the  several  parties  in  industry  it  will  surely  not  be  brought 
about  by  the  enforcement  upon  unwilling  groups  of  a  method 
which  in  their  judgment  is  not  adapted  to  their  peculiar 
needs.  In  this'as  in  all  else,  persuasion  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  bringing  about  conviction.  With  the  developments 
in  industry  what  they  are  today  there  is  sure  to  come  a 
progressive  evolution  from  autocratic,  single  control,  whether 
by  capital,  labor,  or  the  state,  to  democratic  cooperative 
control  by  all  three.  The  whole  movement  is  evolutionary. 
That  which  is  fundamental  is  the  idea  of  representation,  and 
that  idea  must  find  expression  in  those  forms  which  will 
serve  it  best,  with  conditions,  forces,  and  times,  what  they 
are. 


THE   DENNISON    RESOLUTIONS 

Resolutions  offered  by  Henry  S.  Dennison,  president  of  the 
Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.,  Framingham,  Mass.,  with  the  as- 
sent of  the  public  group  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Collective  Bargaining 

Whereas  a  serious  inequality  of  bargaining  power  between 
employers  and  employes  always  imperils  industrial  peace, 

And  whereas  equality  of  bargaining  power  requires  both 
the  right  of  collective  bargaining  upon  the  part  of  the  employes 
and  the  right  of  the  employers  to  deal  directly  with  their  em- 
ployes, 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
conference  that  (1)  Employers  should  at  all  times  recognize 
the  right  of  their  employes  independently  to  organize  for  the 
purpose  of  collective  bargaining  and  should  always  be  ready 
to  meet  any  groups  of  their  employes  either  directly  or  through 
its  representatives,  and 

(2)  Labor  should  recognize  the  right  of  the  employers  to 
deal  with  their  employes  directly,  through  freely  elected  shop 
committees  or  otherwise,  as  well  as  through  trade  unions. 

Shop  Committees 

Resolved,  whereas  maximum  production  is  only  possible  if 
the  full  interest  of  the  workman  is  enlisted  in  his  work,  and 

Whereas  a  sound  social  policy  demands  that  work  shall  be 
done  under  conditions  which  promote  the  self-respect  of  the 
workman  and  afford  him  a  sense  of  worthwhile  accomplish- 
ment in  his  work. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
conference  that  the  employers  and  employes  in  every  factory 
should  unite  in  bringing  about  the  development  of  committees 
freely  elected  by  the  employes  (whether  as  a  part  of  the  trade 
union  system  or  otherwise,  but  not  in  antagonism  to  trade 
unionism)  for  the  joint  consideration  by  these  committees  and 
the  employers  of  such  constructive  matters  as  methods  of  en- 
listing workers'  interest,  and  of  improving  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction, which  are  of  mutual  value  to  employers  and  employes. 
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SOME  OUTSTANDING   RESOLUTIONS 


Offered   during   the    First   Fortnight   of    the    Industrial   Conference 


Labor  Proposals 


SECRETARY  WILSON'S   PLAN 


THE  A.  F.  OF  L.  PLATFORM 


Resolution  offered  by  the  secretary  of  labor,  William  W . 
Wilson,  October  9,  based  to  a  degree  upon  the  working  scheme 
of  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board. 

Resolved,  that  there  shall  be  created  a  board  of  equal 
number  of  employers  and  employes  in  each  of  the  principal 
industries  and  a  board  to  deal  with  miscellaneous  industries 
not  having  a  separate  board.  The  representatives  of  labor 
on  such  boards  shall  be  selected  in  such  manner  as  the  work- 
men in  the  industry  may  deterinme.  The  representatives  of 
the  employers  shall  be  selected  in  such  manner  as  the  em- 
ployers in  the  industry  may  determine. 

Whenever  any  dispute  arises  in  any  plant  or  series  of  plants 
that  cannot  be  adjusted  locally  the  question  or  questions  in 
dispute  shall  be  referred  to  the  board  created  for  that  industry 
for  adjustment.  The  board  shall  also  take  jurisdiction  when- 
ever in  the  judgment  of  one-half  of  its  members  a  strike  or 
lockout  is  imminent.  Decisions  of  the  board  on  questions  of 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  or  working  conditions  must  be  arrived 
at  by  unnanimous  vote.  If  the  board  shall  fail  to  come  to  a 
unanimous  determination  of  any  such  question,  the  question 
in  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  a  general  board  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  following  manner: 
One-third  of  the  number  to  be  appointed  in  agreement  with 
the  organization  or  organizations  of  employers  most  representa- 
tive of  employers;  one-third  of  the  number  to  be  appointed  in 
agreement  with  the  organization  or  organizations  of  labor  most 
representative  of  labor,  one-third  of  the  number  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  direct. 

Any  question  in  dispute  submitted  to  the  general  board  for 
adjudication  shall  be  decided  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
board.  If  the  general  board  fails  to  arrive  at  a  decision  by 
unanimous  vote,  the  question  or  questions  at  issue  shall  be 
submitted  to  an  umpire  for  determination.  The  umpire  shall 
be  selected  by  one  of  the  two  following  processes:  First,  by 
unanimous  selection  of  the  general  board.  Failing  of  such 
selection,  then  the  umpire  shall  be  drawn  by  lot  from  a 
standing  list  of  twenty  persons  named  by  the  President  of  the 
United    States    as   competent    umpires    in    labor   disputes. 

In  all  disputes  that  may  be  pending  locally,  or  before  the 
industrial   board,   or  before  the   general   board,   or  before   the 
umpire,    the    employers    and    employes    shall    each    have    the 
right  to  select  counsel  of  their  own  choice  to  represent  them 
in    presenting    the    matter    in    controversy. 
Whenever  an  agreement  is  reached  loc- 
ally, or  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  in- 
dustrial  board,  or  by  the   unanimous  vote 
of   the   general    board,   or   by   the   decision 
of   the   umpire,    the   conclusion    arrived    at 
shall    have   all    the   force   and   effect    of    a 
trade  agreement  which  employers  and  em- 
ployes  shall    be    morally    bound    to   accept 
and   abide   by. 

It  is  understood  that  this  plan  would 
not  interfere  with  any  system  of  joint 
wage  conference  now  in  existence,  unless 
or  until  the  failure  to  agree  in  such  a 
conference  made  a  strike  or  lockout  im- 
minent. 
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Plan   for    Labor    Adjustment 


Prepared    by  W.  B.  Wilso-n. 

Secretary    a(     labor. 


Umpire 


General    Board 


Resolution  offered  by  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  with  the  assent  of  the  labor  group  of  which  he  is 
chairman 

Resolved,  this  conference  of  representatives  of  the  public, 
of  the  employers  and  business  men  and  of  labor,  called  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  hereby  declares  in  favor  of 
the    following: 

1.  The  light  of  wage-earners  to  organize  in  trade  and  labor 
unions  for  the  protection  and  promotion  of  their  rights,  inter- 
ests  and   welfare. 

2.  The  righf  of  wage-earners  to  bargain  collectively  through 
trade  and  labor  unions  with  employers  regarding  wages,  hours 
of  labor,  and  relations  and  conditons  of  employment. 

3.  The  right  of  wage-earners  to  be  represented  by  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  choosing  in  negotiations  and  adjust- 
ments with  employer  in  respect  to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and 
relations  and  conditions  of  employment. 

4.  The  ri^ht  of  freedom  of  speech  of  the  press  and  of  assem- 
blage,  all   bi/'ng   responsible   for   their   utterances  and  actions. 

5.  The  right  of  employers  to  organize  into  associations  or 
groups  to  bargain  collectively  through  their  chosen  represen- 
tatives in  respect  to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  relations  and 
conditions   of   emp'oyment. 

6.  The  hours  of  labor  should  not  exceed  eight  hours  per 
day.  One  clay  of  rest  in  each  week  should  be  observed, 
preferably  Sunday.  Half-holiday  on  Saturday  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

Overtime  beyond  the  established  hours  of  labor  should  be 
discouraged,  but  when  absolutely  necessary  should  be  paid 
for  at  a  rate  not  less  than  time  and  one  half  time. 

7.  The  right  of  all  wage-earners,  skilled  and  unskilled,  to 
a  living  wage  is  hereby  declared,  which  minimum  wage  shall 
insure  the  workers  and  their  families  to  live  in  health  and 
comfort  in  accord  with  the  concepts  and  standards  of  Amer- 
ican  life. 

8.  Women  should  receive  the  same  pay  as  men  for  equal 
work  performed. 

Women  workers  should  not  be  permitted  to  perform  tasks 
disproportionate  to  their  physical  strength  or  which  tend  to 
impair  their  potential  motherhood  and  prevent  the  contin 
uation  of  a  nation  of  strong,  healthy,  sturdy  and  intelligent 
men  and  women. 

9.  The  services  of  children  less  than  six- 
teen years  of  age  for  private  gain  should 
be    prohibited. 

10.  To  secure  a  greater  share  of  consid- 
eration and  cooperation  to  the  workers  in 
all  matters  affecting  the  industry  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  to  secure  and  assure 
continuously  improved  industrial  relations 
between  employers  and  workers  and  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  and  principles  hereinbe- 
fore declared,  as  well  as  to  advance  con- 
ditions generally,  a  method  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  systematic  review  of  industrial 
relations  and  conditions  by  those  directly 
concerned  in  each  industry. 
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The  Employer's  Platform 


Statement  of  principles  which  should  govern  the  employment 
relation  in  industry,  as  submitted  by  the  employer  group  to 
the  industrial  conference. 

SOUND  industrial  development  must  have  as  its  foundation 
productive  efficiency,  and  high  productive  efficiency  re- 
quires not  only  energy,  loyalty  and  intelligence  on  the 
part  of  management  and  men  but  sincere  cooperation  in  the 
employment  relation  based  upon  mutual  confidence  and 
sympathy. 

This  is  true  of  all  producing  industries,  large  and  small,  of 
the  farming  industry  as  well  as  the  manufacturing.  While 
there  are  differences  between  the  different  branches  of  industry 
which  call  for  special  application  of  the  underlying  principles, 
these  principles  are  the  same  in  all. 

Without  efficiency  in  production,  that  is  to  say,  without  a 
large  product  economically  produced,  there  will  be  no  fund 
for  the  payment  of  adequate  compensation  for  labor,  manage- 
ment and  capital,  and  high  cost  of  living  will  inevitably  con- 
tinue. Moreover,  without  such  efficiency  it  will  be  impossible 
for  American  industry  successfully  to  compete  in  foreign 
markets  or  with  foreign  competition  in  this  country.  The 
larger  and  more  effective  the  production,  the  greater  will  be 
the  return  to  all  engaged  in  the  industry,  and  the  lower  the 
cost  of  living. 

The  requisite  efficiency  in  production  can  not  be  secured 
unless  there  is  effective  cooperation  between  employer  and 
employe  such  as  is  only  possible  where,  with  a  full  understand- 
ing of  each  other's  point  of  view,  management  and  men  meet 
upon  a  common  ground  of  principle  and  in  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation based  upon  good  understanding  and  a  recognition  of 
what  is  fair  and  right  between  the  two.  Then  only  can  there 
be  that  harmony  which  will  insure  the  prosperity  of  those  en- 
gaged in  industry  and  of  all  the  people. 

With  full  recognition  of  the  vital  importance  of  these  condi- 
tions and  with  due  realization  of  the  great  responsibility  rest- 
ing upon  management  to  secure  their  practical  application  in 
industrial  affairs,  we  submit  the  following  which  we  regard  as 
fundamentally  sound  in  the  interest  of  industry,  of  those  em- 
ployed or  concerned  in  industry,  and  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

1.  Production.  The  industrial  organization  as  a  productive 
agency  is  an  association  of  management,  capital  and  labor,  vol- 
untarily established  for  economic  production  through  coopera- 
tive effort.  It  is  the  function  of  management  to  coordinate 
and  direct  capital  and  labor  for  the  joint  benefit  of  all  parties 
concerned  and  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer  and  of  the  com- 
munity. No  employment  relation  can  be  satisfactory  or  fulfill 
its  functions  for  the  common  good,  which  does  not  encourage 
and  require  management  and  men  to  recognize  a  joint  as  well 
as  an  individual  obligation  to  improve  and  increase  the  quant- 
ity and  quality  of  production  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible, 
consistent  with  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  workers. 

There  should  be  no  intentional  restriction  of  productive  ef- 
fort or  output  by  either  the  employer  or  the  employe  to  create 
an  artificial  scarcity  of  the  product  or  of  labor  in  order  to  in- 
crease prices  or  wages;  nor  should  there  be  any  waste  of  the 
productive  capacity  of  industry  through  the  employment  of 
unnecessary  labor  or  inefficient  management. 

It  is  the  duty  of  management  on  the  farms  and  in  industry 
and  commerce,  as  far  as  possible,  to  procure  the  capital  neces- 
sary for  the  increased  production  that  is  required,  and  of  both 
management  and  labor  to  cooperate  to  promote  the  use  of 
capital  in  the  most  efficient  fashion. 

2.  The  Establishment  as  a  Productive  Unit.  Recog- 
nizing the  cooperative  relationship  between  management  and 
men  essential  to  productive  efficiency  as  a  pre-requisite  for  na- 
tional and  individual  well-being,  the  establishment  rather  than 
the  industry  as  a  whole  or  any  branch  of  it  should,  as  far  as 
practicable,  be  considered  as  the  unit  of  production  and  of 
mutual  interest  on  the  part  of  the  employer  and  the  employe. 
Here  by  experimentation  and  adaptation  should  be  worked  out 
and  set  up  satisfactory  means  for  cooperative  relations  in  the 
operation  of  the  establishment,  with  due  regard  to  local  factors. 

Each  establishment  should  develop  contact  and  full  oppor- 
tunity for  interchange  of  view  between  men  and  management 
through  individual  or  collective  dealing  or  a  combination  of 
both,  or  by  some  other  effective  method,  always  predicated  on 
both  sides  on  honesty  of  purpose,  fairness  of  attitude  and  due 
recognition  of  the  joint  interest  and  obligation  in  the  common 
enterprise  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Machinery  is  not  enough 
for  this  purpose.    There  must  also  be  sympathy  and  good  will. 


with  earnest   intent  that  whatever  the   means   employed  they   - 
must  be  effective. 

3.  Conditions  of  Work.  It  is  the  duty  of  management 
to  make  certain  that  the  conditions  under  which  work  is  car- 
ried on  are  as  safe  and  as  satisfactory  to  the  workers  as  the 
nature  of  the  business  reasonably  permits.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  maintain  steady  employment  of  the  workers  both 
on  their  account  and  to  increase  efficiency.  Each  establish- 
ment should  study  carefully  the  causes  of  unemployment,  and 
individually  and  in  cooperation  with  other  establishments  in 
the  same  and  other  industries  should  endeavor  to  determine  and 
to  maintain  conditions  and  business  methods  which  will  result 
in  the  greatest   possible  stability  in  the  employment  relation. 

4.  Wages.  While  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  must  in- 
evitably play  a  large  part  in  determining  the  wages  in  any 
industry  or  in  any  establishment  at  any  particular  time,  other 
conditions  must  be  taken  into  account,  such  as  the  efficiency  of 
the  worker  and  the  wage  standard  of  the  industry  in  the  lo- 
cality. The  wage  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  promote  the 
maximum  incentive  consistent  with  health  and  well-being  and 
the  full  exercise  of  individual  skill  and  effort.  Moreover,  the 
business  in  each  establishment  and  generally  in  industry 
should  be  so  conducted  that  the  worker  should  receive  a  wage 
sufficient  to  maintain  him  and  his  family  at  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing that  should  be  satisfactory  to  a  right-minded  man  in  view 
of  the  prevailing  cost  of  living,  which  should  fairly  recognize 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  his  productive  effort  and  the  value 
and  length  of  his  service,  and  reflect  a  participation  on  his 
part  in  the  prosperity  of  the  enterprise  to  which  he  is  devoting 
his  energy. 

Many  plans  are  now  under  consideration  for  adding  to  the 
fixed  wage  of  the  worker  such,  for  example,  as  bonsus  pay- 
ments, profit-sharing  and  stock  ownership.  All  such  plans 
should  be  carefully  studied  in  each  establishment.  It  may  well 
be  that  in  many  instances  the  employer  and  the  employe  could 
work  out  an  arrangement  of  such  a  character  to  their  mutual 
advantage. 

In  order  that  the  worker  may  in  his  own  and  general  interest 
develop  his  full  earning  capacity  and  command  his  maximum 
wage  it  should  be  a  primary  concern  of  management  to  assist 
him  to  secure  employment  suited  to  his  abilities,  to  furnish 
him  incentive  and  opportunity  for  improvement,  to  provide 
proper  safeguards  for  his  health  and  safety,  and  to  aid  him  to 
increase  the  value  of  his  productive  effort. 

Where  women  are  deing  work  equal  with  that  of  men  under 
the  same  conditions,  they  should  receive  the  same  rates  of  pay 
as  men  and  should  be  accorded  the  same  opportunities  for 
training  and  advancement. 

5.  Honrs  of  Work.  Hours  of  work  schedules  should  be 
fixed  at  the  point  consistent  with  the  health  of  the  worker  and 
his  right  to  an  adequate  period  of  leisure  for  rest,  recreation, 
home  life  and  self-development.  To  the  extent  that  the  work 
schedule  is  shortened  beyond  this  point  the  worker  as  well  as 
the  community  must  inevitably  pay  in  the  form  of  a  reduced 
standard  of  living. 

The  standard  of  the  work  schedule  should  be  the  week,  vary- 
ing as  the  peculiar  requirements  of  individual  industries  may 
demand.  Overtime  work  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided, 
and  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  should  be  provided. 

6.  Settlement  of  Disputes.  Each  establishment  should 
provide  adequate  means  for  the  discussion  of  all  questions  and 
the  just  and  prompt  settlement  of  all  disputes  that  arise  be- 
tween management  and  men  in  the  course  of  industrial  opera- 
tion, but  there  should  be  no  improper  limitation  or  impair- 
ment of  the  exercise  by  management  of  its  essential  function 
of  judgment  and  direction. 

7.  Right  to  Associate.  All  men  have  the  right  to  asso- 
ciate voluntarily  for  the  accomplishment  of  lawful  purposes  by 
lawful  means.  The  association  of  men,  whether  of  employers, 
employes  or  others,  for  collective  action  or  dealing  confers  no 
authority  and  involves  no  right  of  compulsion  over  those  who 
do  not  desire  to  act  or  deal  with  them  as  an  association.  The 
arbitrary  use  of  such  collective  power  to  coerce  or  control 
others  without  their  consent  is  an  infringement  of  personal 
liberty  and  a  menace  to  the  institutions  of  a  free  people. 

8.  Responsibility  of  Associations.  The  public  safety 
requires  that  there  shall  be  no  exercise  of  power  without  cor- 
responding responsibility.  Every  association,  whether  of  em- 
ployers or  employes,  must  be  equally  subject  to  public  auth- 
ority and  legally  answerable  for  its  own  conduct  or  that  of  its 
agents. 
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9.  Freedom  of  Contract.  With  the  right  to  associate 
recognized,  the  fundamental  principle  of  individual  freedom 
demands  that  every  person  must  be  free  to  engage  in  any  law- 
ful occupation  or  enter  into  any  lawful  contract  as  an  em- 
ployer or  an  employe,  and  be  secure  in  the  continuity  and 
rewards  of  his  effort.  The  only  qualification  to  which  such 
liberty  of  contract  is  subject  lies  in  the  power  of  the  state, 
within  limits  imposed  by  the  Constitution,  to  regulate  in  the 
public  interest,  for  example,  for  the  promotion  of  health,  safety 
and  morals. 

10.  The  Open  Shop.  The  principles  of  individual  liberty 
and  freedom  of  contract  upon  which  our  institutions  are  fun- 
damentally based  require  that  there  should  be  no  interference 
with  the  "open  shop,"  that  is,  the  shop  in  which  membership 
or  non-membership  in  any  association  is  not  made  a  condition 
of  employment.  While  fair  argument  and  persuasion  are  per- 
missable,  coercive  methods  aimed  at  turning  the  "open  shop" 
into  a  "closed  union"  or  "closed  non-union  shop,"  should  not 
be  tolerated. 

There  should  be  no  denial  of  the  right  of  an  employer  and 
his  workers  voluntarily  to  agree  that  their  relation  shall  be 
that  of  the  "closed  union  shop"  or  of  the  "closed  non-union 
shop."  But  the  right  of  the  employer  and  his  men  to  con- 
tinue their  relations  on  the  principle  of  "open  shop"  should 
not  be  denied  or  questioned.  No  employer  should  be  required 
to  deal  with  men  or  groups  of  men  who  are  not  his  employes 
or  chosen  by  and  from  among  them. 

Under  the  organization  of  the  "open  shop"  there  is  not  the 
same  opportunity  for  outside  interference  on  the  part  of  other 
interests  to  prevent  close  and  harmonious  relations  between 
employer  and  employe.  Their  efforts  to  continue  or  secure 
such  harmonious  relationship  are  not  complicated  to  the  same 
extent  by  intervention  of  an  outside  interest  which  may  have 
aspirations  and  plans  of  its  own  to  promote,  which  are  not 
necessarily  consistent  with  good  relations  in  the  shop. 

11.  The  Right  to  Strike  or  Lockout.  In  the  statement 
of  the  principle  that  should  govern  as  to  the  right  to  strike  or 
lockout,  a  sharp  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  the  em- 
ployment relations  in  the  field  (a)  of  the  private  industry; 
(b)  of  the  public  utility  service;  and  (c)  of  government  em- 
ployment, federal,  state  or  muncipal.  In  all  three  there  are 
common  rights  and  obligations  but,  insofar  as  the  right  to 
strike  or  lockout  is  concerned,  the  nature  of  the  government 
service  and  public  utility  operations  requires  that  they  should 
be  considered  from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view  than 
private  industry. 

In  private  industry  the  strike  or  the  lockout  is  to  be  de- 
plored; but  the  right  to  strike  or  lockout  should  not  be  denied 


as  an  ultimate  resort  after  all  possible  means  of  adjustment 
have  been  exhausted.  Both  employers  and  employes  should 
recognize  the  seriousness  of  such  action  and  should  be  held  to 
a  high  responsibility  for  the  same.  The  statement  that  the 
right  to  strike  or  lockout  should  not  be  denied  does  not  cover 
the  matter  of  the  sympathetic  strike  or  lockout,  where  for  mere 
purposes  of  coercion  there  is  a  combination  deliberately  in- 
flicting injury  upon  parties  against  whom  the  assailants  have 
no  grievance  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  an  ulterior  re- 
sult. The  sympathetic  strike  is  indefensible,  anti-social  and 
immoral.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  blacklist,  the  boycott, 
and  also  of  the  sympathetic  lockout. 

In  public  utility  service  the  public  interest  and  welfare  must 
be  the  paramount  and  controlling  consideration.  Modern  so- 
cial life  demands  the  uninterrupted  and  unimpaired  operation 
of  such  service,  upon  which  individuals  and  communities  are 
as  depended  as  is  human  life  on  the  uninterrupted  circulation 
of  the  blood.  The  state  should,  therefore,  impose  such  regu- 
lations as  will  assure  continuous  operation,  at  the  same  time 
providing  adequate  means  for  the  prompt  hearing  and  adjust- 
ment of  complaints  and  disputes. 

In  government  employment  the  orderly  and  continuous  ad- 
ministration of  governmental  activities  is  imperative.  A  strike 
of  government  employes  is  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  operation 
of  government  until  the  demands  of  such  employes  are  granted, 
and  cannot  be  tolerated.  No  public  servant  can  obey  two 
masters;  he  cannot  divide  his  allegiance  between  the  govern- 
ment which  he  serves  and  a  private  organization  which,  under 
any  circumstances,  might  obligate  him  to  suspend  his  duties, 
or  agrees  to  assist  him  morally  or  financially  if  he  does.  Social 
self-defense  demands  that  no  combination  to  prevent  the  opera- 
tion of  government  be  permitted.  Trie  right  of  government  em- 
ployes to  be  heard  and  to  secure  just  redress  should  be  amply 
safeguarded. 

12.  Training.  Practical  plans  should  be  inaugurated  in 
industry  and  outside  of  it  for  the  training  and  upgrading  of 
industrial  workers,  their  proper  placement  in  industry,  the 
adoption  and  adaptation  of  apprenticeship  systems;  the  ex 
tension  of  vocational  education  and  such  other  adjustments  ol 
our  educational  system  to  the  needs  of  industry  as  will  prepare 
the  worker  for  more  effective  and  profitable  service  to  society 
and  to  himself. 

The  foregoing  is  limited  to  a  statement  of  principles.  Only 
casual  reference  has  been  made  to  methods  by  which  such 
principles  may  be  carried  into  effect.  The  problems  are  so 
serious  and  difficult  that  such  methods  must  be  worked  out  by 
the  individual  establishments  in  conjunction  with  their  em- 
ployes and  by  industry  as  a  who! ;. 


INDUSTRIAL   STANDARDS  AND   THE  PUBLIC 


UNEMPLOYMENT    INSURANCE 

Resolution  offered  by  Henry  S.  Dennison  on  October  9,  with 
the  assent  of  the  Public  Group. 

Resolved,  whereas  security  of  livelihood  to  the  wage-earner 
is  essential  to  a  sound  social  program,  and 

Whereas  the  worker  is  not  in  a  position  either  himself  to 
insure  his  livelihood  against  times  of  unemployment,  or  to 
demand  from  his  employer  such  insurance,  and 

Whereas  the  cast  of  such  unemployment  is  borne  by  the 
whole  community  either  directly  or  by  a  lowered  vitality 
of  its  working  people,  and 

Whereas  state  provision  of  such  insurance  will  be  cumber- 
some and  rigid. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it.  resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
conference  that  each  employer,  jointly  with  his  employes  should 
provide  for  an  alleviation  of  the  burden  placed  upon  his  em- 
ployes during  periods  or  seasons  of  unemployment,  and  should 
endeavor  to  reduce  the  cost  of  these  measures  through  render- 
ing employment  as  stable  as  possible. 

EMPLOYMENT  EXCHANGES 

Resolution  introduced  October  16  by  Gertrude  Barnum  ni:h 
the  assent  of  the  Public  Group. 

Whereas,  it  was  demonstrated  during  the  war  that  a  National 
Employment  Service  tended  toward  the  wise  distribution  and 
stabilization  of  labor  and  resultant  increased  production,  and 

Whereas,  permanent  employment  exchanges  under  govern- 
ment supervision  in  the  principal  European  countries  have 
proved  of  great  value  to  their  whole  peoples,  and 


Whereas,  there  are  now  before  our  Congress  bills  to  extend 
and  perpetuate  a  National  Employment  Bureau, 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  this  conference  urge  upon 
Congress  to  immediately  consider  these  bills  to  establish  a 
permanent  National  Employment  Agency  in  this  country. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYES 

Resolution  introduced  October  16  by  Miss  Wald,  Mr  Endl- 
cott  and  Mr.  Feiss,  with  the  assent  of  the  Public  Group. 

Whereas,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  conference  that  the  establish- 
ment by  the  federal  government  of  an  equitable  and  scientific 
system  providing  for  the  ready  and  periodical  adjustment  cf 
standards  of  pay  of  all  federal  civil  service  employes,  based  on 
the  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  and  other  circumstances,  will 
furnish  an  example  by  which  employers  generally  will  desire 
to  be  guided,  and 

Whereas,  the  existing  salary  grades  of  a  large  percentage 
of  federal  civil  service  employes  have  undergone  no  substantial 
revision  during  the  past  six  years,  and 

Whereas,  the  low  salaries  now  prevailing  in  many  branches 
of  the  government  service  are  evidence  that  the  equitable  ad- 
justments necessary  to  provide  incomes  in  proportion  to  the 
prevailing  cosi  of  living  have  not  been  made, 

Be  it  Resolved,  that  the  conference  recommend  to  Congress 

that  it  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  which  shall 

be  based  upon  scientific  principles  and  which  shall  supply  a 

ready  and  equitable  means  for  adjusting  the  standards  ot  pay 

[Continued  on  Page  45] 
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TO  ALL  SURVEY 
READERS 


HP  HROUGHOUT  October,  the  mailing 
•*■  schedule  of  the  Survey  has  been 
broken  by  the  strike  and  lockout  in  the 
pressrooms  and  the  "vacationing"  en 
masse  of  the  compositors  in  the  New 
York  job  printing  trade.  In  common 
with  practically  all  the  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  the  Survey  has 
suffered  while  the  employers  and  the  na- 
tional labor  officials  have  been  at  logger- 
heads with  the  New  York  labor  unions. 
Our  October  Reconstruction  Number 
(October  4)  was  cut  in  two,  printed 
from  zinc  etchings  made  of  entire  pages, 
and  mailed  on  October  20.  The  issues 
for  October  11  and  18  were  skipped. 
In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  indus- 
trial conference  at  Washington  we  have 
brought  out  this  half-sized  number  (Oc- 
tober 25)  at  double  expense,  at  a 
New  Jersey  union  printing  plant,  thus 
enabling  us  to  put  in  the  hands  of  Sur- 
vey readers  the  texts  of  the  more  im- 
portant resolutions  reported  out  from 
committees  during  the  first  fortnight  of 
the  conference. 

College  and  short-term  subscriptions 
to  the  Survey  will  be  extended  for  as 
many  weeks  as  have  been  missed,  or  if 
courses  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  make 
the  broken  series  unavoidable  as  text, 
money  will  be  refunded. 

With  respect  to  general  subscribers, 
three  courses  are  open: 

(a)  That  adopted  by  one  weekly 
which  has  never  missed  an  issue  in  two 
or  three  generations:  to  collate  mate- 
rial from  week  to  week  and,  as  soon  as 
the  situation  lifts,  send  the  released 
numbers  in  rapid  fire  order  to  subscrib- 
ers. The  Survey  is  not  employing  this 
method. 

(b)  More  generally  adopted:  To 
carry  forward  for  a  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  weeks  the  subscription  terms  of 
all  subscribers.  Any  Survey  reader 
who  feels  that  unless  this  is  done  he  will 
not  be  getting  his  money's  worth,  should 
send  us  his  name  and  we  will  gladly  set 
over  his  subscription  record. 

(c)  The  Survey  has  decided  on  a 
third  course.  We  believe  we  are  en- 
gaged in  rendering  service  rather  than 
marketing  particular  issues.  The  two 
October  numbers  printed  will  cost  well 
towards  as  much  as  the  four  regular  is- 
sues would  have  cost.  The  new  print- 
ing costs  growing  out  of  the  strike  will 
he  a  handicap  throughout  the  year  at  our 
modest  $4  rate.  If  there  is  any  margin 
left  from  our  October  budget,  it  will 
enable  us  for  the  first  time  in  years  to 
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Handkerchiefs 


Reg-.  Trade-Mark 


THIS  is  an  opportune  time  to 
lay  in  a  supply  of  Pure  Linen 
Handkerchiefs  at  McCutcheon's. 
To  buy  Handkerchiefs  now  at  Mc- 
Cutcheon  prices,  whether  purchased 
for  personal  use  or  in  anticipation  of  gift  occasions, 
is  to  practice  true  thrift. 

Order  Embroidering  Now 

It  is  particularly  desirable  that  Handkerchiefs,  as 
well  as  Table  Linens,  which  are  to  be  embroidered 
with  initials  or  monograms  for  Christmas,  should 
be  ordered  before  November  15th.  This  will  allow 
us  time  to  execute  the  work  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  as  well  as  insure  you  against  disappoint- 
ment in  delivery. 

Send  for  the  new  32-page  Fall  and  Winter 
Catalog.    Mailed  free  on  request. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

The  Greatest  Treasure  House  of  Linens  in  America 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


carry  our  weekly  thirty-two  page  unit 
into  next  summer  without  cutting;  and 
may  enable  us,  also,  from  time  to  time 
to  bring  out  opportune  material  of  dis- 
tinctive value — such  as  this  present 
number. 

This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  much  more 
real  service  than  to  print  out-of-date 
news  or  to  cripple  Survey  Associates 
financially  throughout  the  new  publish- 
ing year,  by  post-dating  subscriptions 
while  our  overhead  goes  on.  For  print- 
ing costs  and  published  pages  are,  of 
course,  only  half  the  story. 


The  Survey  staff  has  employed  the 
breathing  spell  occasioned  by  the  strike 
in  blocking  out  work  and  in  field  in- 
quiries which  will  count  for  much  in 
succeeding  months,  enriching  issues  and 
getting  under  the  surface  of  situations. 

Two  members  of  the  staff  have,  for 
example,  spent  from  one  to  two  weeks 
in  the  Pittsburgh  steel  district  and  their 
findings  will  be  brought  out  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

A  review  of  the  printers'  strike  will 
be  published  at  a  later  date. 

The  Editor. 
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NEW  JERSEY'S  LABOR    COUNCIL 


THE  earliest  effort  to  promote  a 
state-wide  program  for  meeting  the 
post-war  labor  situation  was  started  by 
the  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce about  a  year  ago.  Becoming  in- 
terested in  the  shop  committee  move- 
ment as  then  developing  in  such  repre- 
sentative plants  in  the  state  as  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.,  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  the  Hercules  Powder  Co.  and 
others,  the  chamber  engaged  H.  F.  J. 
Porter,  industrial  engineer,  to  formulate 
a  plan  of  study.  Mr.  Porter  instituted 
a  pioneer  shop  committee  in  this  country 
in  a  Westinghouse  plant  in  Pittsburgh  in 


1903.  Conferences  were  called,  invi- 
tations being  extended  to  all  the  plants, 
more  than  one  hundred  in  number,  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  which  had  a- 
dopled  the  shop  committee  system,  to 
send  representatives  of  employers  and 
employes  to  relate  their  experiences. 
The  first  conference  held  was  attended 
by  representatives  of  these  two  elements 
from  such  varied  interests  as  the  Color- 
ado Fuel  and  Iron  Co.,  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.,  of  N.  J.  the  Hercules  Powder 
Co.,  the  General  Electric  Co.,  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.,  the  Midvale  Steel  Co., 
Sidney  Blumenthal  &  Co.,  (Shelton 
looms),  B.  Edmund  David  (silk  mills), 


THE  YOUNG  WOMAN  CITIZEN,  By  Mary  Austin 

Mrs.  Austin's  book  leads  the  young  woman  beyond  her  first  conception  of  citizenship,  which  was  to 
emulate  man.  to  bthe  recognition  and  development  of  woman's  distinctive  contribution  which  includes,  '"her 
habit  to  think,  the  next  thing,"  "her  appreciation  of  values."  "her  new  experience  of  togetherness,"  "the 
family    type   of    organization." 

Cloth  12  mo.  Net  $1.35  Postpaid  $1.50 

YOUNG  WOMEN  IN  THE  NEW  SOCIAL  ORDER.     A  Study  Outline  for 
use  with  The  Young  Woman  Citizen,  by  Mary  Cady 

Miss  Cady  has  skillfully  arrange •!  for  student  citizens  a  series  of  thought-compelling  questions  on  women's 
distinctive    contribution    to    citizenship. 

Net  35  cents  Postpaid  95  cents 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  INDUSTRY,  By  William  Adams  Brown 

The  author  outlines  the  principles  of  Christianity  in  their  application  to  the  question  of  wages,  hours  of 
labor,    sanitation,    housing,    etc. 

16  mo.  Net  35  cents  Postpaid  40  cents 

FACTORY  WORK  FOR  GIRLS,  By  Margaret  Hodgen 

One   in   a   Vocational   designed    to   dignify    factory    work   in    its   relation    to    the    world    of   industry. 

Board  Net  85  cents  Postpaid  95  cents 

RECONSTRUCTION  PROGRAMS,  By  Estella  T.  Weeks 

A  comparative  study  of  sixty  reconstruction  programs,  their  content  and  viewpoint.  Part  I  discusses 
working  men  and  women — their  life  and  work;  Part  II,  collective  bargaining  *  Part  III,  Industrial  Democracy; 
Part   IV,    International    Labor   Programs. 

Net  25  cents  Postpaid  40  cents 

STATE  LAWS  AFFECTING  WOMEN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  statement  of  the  status  of  the  various  states  in  regard  to  protective  legislation  for  women  with  twelve 
outline   maps  and   key   for   coloring   to   denote   legislation. 

Net  40  cents 
QUESTIONS  ON  COMMUNITY   PROBLEMS 

These  searching  questions  on  industrial  problems  will  be  an  invaluable  guide  in  studying  any  local  com- 
munity ;  also  to  any  citizen  of  an  industrial  community  who  desires  to  become  generally  intelligent  upon 
the   industrial   situation. 

Net  15  cents 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  WORK  IN  THE  YOUNG  WOMAN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

Three  pamphlets  by  Ernestine  L.  Friedman  which  will  be  of  interest  and  value  a9  a  guide  to  anyone 
planning    work    or    investigation    in    an    industrial    community. 

1.  How  to  Begin — Organization.  30  cents 

2.  The  Industrial  Club  and  Its  Program.  35  cents 

3.  The  Federation — An  Industrial  Movement.       35  cents 


Book  4i   ps  Fvery- 
where  or 
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the  Demuth  Co.  (pipe  manufacturers. 
Morse  Dry  Dock  and  Repair  Co.,  Prinlz- 
Biederman  Co.  (clothes),  William  Fi- 
lene's  Sons  Company  (department 
store).  Later  conferences  extend- 
ing through  the  winter  and  spring 
were  attended  by  representatives  from 
the  War  Labor  Board,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  political  and  social 
science  organizations,  trade  unions,  etc. 

At  a  meeting  called  by  the  chamber  on 
September  17  last,  a  comprehensive  re- 
port on  shop  committees  held: 

It  is  clearly  recognized  that  cooperation 
is  the  only  effective  means  for  the  advance- 
ment of  a  better  relationship  between  em- 
ployers and  workers  in  justice  to  the  entire 
community.  The  right  of  the  workers  to  be 
represented  by  whomsoever  they  trust  is  c«i- 
ceded,  while  the  question  of  open  or  closed 
shop  is  left  to  be  considered  on  the  merits 
of  each  individual  case.  Shop  committees 
are  favored  only  in  combination  with  exist- 
ing organizations  and  the  logical  form  of 
representative  government  in  industry  through 
a    joint    industrial   council    is    advocated. 

A  proposal  was  made  by  Governor 
Runyon  and  endorsed  by  Arthur  A. 
Quinn,  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  that  a  joint 
industrial  council  as  recommended  by 
the  Bureau  of  State  Research  be  estab- 
lished, and  this  was  adopted  and  is 
now  being  put  into  effect.  The  council 
will  be  composed  of  fifteen  members: 
five  representatives  of  the  business  in- 
terests of  the  state — four  of  these  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Manufacturers 
Association  of  New  Jersey,  and  one  by 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture;  five 
representative  of  the  workers,  to  be 
selected  by  the  state  federation  of  la- 
bor— one  of  these  to  be  either  its  presi- 
dent or  its  secretary;  five  representa- 
tives of  the  general  public,  as  follows: 
the  state  commissioner  of  labor,  an  ap- 
pointee of  the  governor  "who  shall  be 
especially  familiar  with  industrial  prob- 
lems," one  from  the  New  Jersey  League 
of  Municipalities,  one  from  the  state 
chamber  of  commerce,  one  to  be  elected 
jointly  by  the  business  and  workers'  rep- 
resentatives. The  council  will  meet 
monthly  or  more  often  and  will  "dis- 
cuss current  industrial  events,  gather  in- 
formation, make  investigations  and  issue 
recommendations  to  its  respective  con- 
stituencies; and,  whenever  called  upon, 
arbitrate  on  industrial  controversies." 
Each  of  the  three  groups  will  have 
its  own  chairman  and  secretary  and  may 
meet  as  a  separate  committee.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  council  are  to  be  shared 
by  the  parties  to  it.  This  plan  can 
be  amended  upon  affirmative  vote  of 
three-fourths  of  the  council  and  remains 
in  effect  until  one  of  the  three  parties, 
upon  thirty  days  notice,  withdraws.  The 
council  is  now  in  process  of  being  or- 
ganized. 
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Selected  from 
STORES' 

Fall  List 


The  LIMITS  of  STATE 
INDUSTRIAL  CONTROL 

By  HUNTLY   CARTER 

The  views  of  Lloyd  George,  Bonar 
Law,  General  Smuts,  Margaret  Mac- 
millan  and  thirty-seven  other  repre- 
sentative English  men  and  women  on 
State  Control.  These  views  arrived  at 
through  a  series  of  questions  as  to 
what  limit  should  be  put  on  State 
Control  and  what  the  future  outlook 
is,  are  of  vital  importance  to  Ameri- 
cans since  our  labor  problems  are 
rapidly  becoming  similar  to  those  of 
Great    Britain.      Xet   $4.50. 

RACE  and 
NATIONALITY 

By  JOHN  OAKESMITH 

The  author  examines  the  current 
views  of  national  character,  proves 
the  fallacy  of  accepting  race  as  a 
basis,  and  suggests  a  practical  basic 
principle  which  explains  nationality 
as  the  common  interests  of  a  people 
developed  through  generations  into  a 
characteristic  traditional  culture. 
Net  $4.00. 

UNCLE  SAM, 
FIGHTER 

By  WILLIAM  A.  DUPUY 

How  Uncle  Sam  drafted,  equipped, 
trained  and  used  his  army  of  three 
million  men,  with  authoritative  facts 
not  generally  understood  concerning 
the  working  of  our  huge  war  machine. 
A  splendid  book  for  boys.  Net  $1.50. 
Illustrated. 

THE  BOYS' 
AIRPLANE  BOOK 

By  A.  FREDERICK  COLLINS 

The  facts  every  boy  wants  today 
about  the  airplane — its  history,  con- 
struction and  uses,  with  full  direc- 
tions for  making  a  boy-carrying 
glider.  Fully  illustrated.  Net  $1.50. 
For  a  full  description  of  our  new 
books  write  for  our  free  32-page  il- 
lustrated catalog,  mentioning  this  ad- 
vertisement. 


FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY 
Publishers  New  York 


RESOLUTIONS 

[Continued  from  Page  42] 
of  individuals  and  groups  employed  in  the  fed- 
eral civil  service,  as  changing  circumstances 
may  from  time  to  time  require.  Such  a  sys- 
tem should  be  so  flexible  as  to  provide  due 
consideration  and  ample  recompense  for  merit 
and  faithful  service. 

CHILD  LABOR 

Resolution  introduced  October  16  by  Lillian 
D.  Wald  with  the  assent  of  the  Public  Group. 

Whereas,  child  labor  in  the  United  States  is 
an  element  unfavorable  to  settled  industrial 
progress ; 

1.  Because  it  is  a  low  wage  competition 
with  adult  labor; 

2.  Because  it  compels  inadequate  educa- 
tion and  training  for  adult  life,  tending  in  turn 
to  discontent  and  irresponsibility: 

Be  it  therefore  Resolved,  that  the  minimum 
standards  of  age,  and  educational  and  physical 
development    should    be    established    by    law. 


conforming  to  the  standards  recommended  by 
the  United  States  Children's  Bureau  Confer- 
ences of   1919,   vi. 

Resolved,  that  child  labor  should  be  elim- 
inated as  a  factor  in  American  industry. 

The  proper  occupation  for  a  child  is  prepara- 
tion for  an  intelligent  self-supporting  life. 
His  time  and  energies,  whether  in  school,  at 
work  or  at  play,  should  be  conserved  by  the 
state  to  this  end.  Minimum  standards  of  age 
and  educational  and  physical  development 
should  be  established  by  law  in  every  state  to 
safeguard  children  against  exploitation  and 
injury. 

Resolved,  that  we  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  the  following  standards  as  a  mini- 
mum below  which  no  section  of  this  country 
should  be  allowed  to  fall; 

1.  Age.  An  age  minimum  of  16  for  em- 
ployment in  any  occupation  including  agricul- 
ture and  domestic  service  when  schools  are  in 
session,  and  of  further  restrictions  in  occupa- 
tions offering  unusual  or  excessive  hazards, 
e.  g.,  mines,  quarries,  night  messenger  service. 

2.  Education.  Full  time  schooling  for  at 
least  nine  months  each  year  for  all  children 
between  7  and  16  years  of  age,  and  part-time- 
schooling  up  to  18  years. 

3.  Physical  standards.  A  certificate  of 
physical  fitness  issued  by  qualified  physician 
should  precede  every  issuance  of  a  working 
certificate,  and  such  supervision  of  the  health 
and  development  of  working  children  should 
be  provided  as  is  necessary  to  ensure  a  vigor- 
ous adult  working  life. 

Resolved,  that  the  maximum  working  day 
for  miners  should  in  no  case  exceed  eight 
hours;  that  hours  spent  in  continuation  school 
by  children  under  18  should  be  regarded  as 
part  of  the  working  day,  and  that  all  night 
work  for  minors  should  be  prohibited;  that  a 
minimum  wage  not  less  than  the  cost  of  de- 
cent and  healthful  living  should  be  establish- 
ed, and  that  the  public  should  make  provision 
for  vocational  guidance  and  for  advising  chil- 
dren who  leave  school  regarding  suitable  em- 
ployment, and  should  supervise  their  occupa- 
tions during   their  early  working   years. 

WOMEN'S  WORK 

Resolution  introduced  October  16  by  Ida  M. 
Tarbell  with  the  assent  of  the  Public  Group. 

Whereas,  the  protection  of  the  health  of 
women  workers  is  as  vital  to  the  economic  as 
to  the  social  welfare  of  the  nation. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  that  this 
conference  recommend  the  following  policies 
and  standards  issued  and  advocated  by  the 
Women's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 
They  were  endorsed  by  employers  of  labor, 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  the  organized 
working  women  as  the  best  standards  for  the 
employment  of  women  in  industry  from  the 
standpoint  of  health  and  efficiency: 
1 — Hours  of  Labor 

1.  Daily  Hours.  No  woman  shall  be  em- 
ployed or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight 
hours  in  any  one  day. 

2.  Half  Holiday  on  Saturday.  The  half  holi- 
day on  Saturday  should  be  the  custom. 

3.  One  Day  of  Rest  in  Seven.  Every  woman 
worker  shall  have  one  day  of  rest  in  every 
seven  days. 

4.  Night  Work.  No  woman  shall  be  em- 
ployed   between    the    hours    of    10    p.    m.    and 

6    A.    M. 

II — Wages 

1.  The  Basis  of  Determination  of  Wages. 
Wages  should  be  established  on  the  basis  of 
occupation  and  not  on  the  basis  of  sex.  The 
minimum  wage  rate  should  cover  the  cost  of 
living  for  dependents  and  not  merely  for  the 
individual. 

Ill — Working  Conditions 

1.  Prohibited  Occupations.  Women  must 
not  be  employed  in  occupations  involving  the 


Bausch  and  Lomb  Balopticon 

Education  through  the  eye. 

Which  "gets"  a  thought 
"across"'  faster— word  or  pic- 
ture? 

Why  are  "movies"  quick- 
er educators  than  books? 

Why   are   "illustrated" 
tlks  better  attended  that)  all- 
words  lectures? 

Visual   education- 
education      through 
Hausch&Lomb  Hal- 
opticons,  particular- 
ly   is  recognized  now  as 
the    quickest   means    for 
making  people    under- 
stand. 

Combined  Ijalopticon-  For  DioVt pictures  bring 

Lantern  Slides  and  Opaque  the  war  to  us  faster,  more 
Objects.  Price,  $150       vividly,  than  words? 

And  as  for  the  quality  of  Balopticon  pictures— Bal 
opticons  are  Bausch  &  Lomb  products.  That  guaran 
tees  the  quality  of  the  pictures. 

Bausch  &  Lomb,  Optical  Co. 

528ST.  PAUL  STREET  §3  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

N- w  York     Chicago^  Washington      San  Francisco 

Leading  American  Makers  of  Photographic  Lenses, 
Microscopes,  Projection  Apparatus,  (BalopticonsJ, 
Ophthalmic  Lenses  and  Instruments,  Photomicrographic 
Apparatus,  Range  Finders  and  Gun  Sights  for  A  my 
and  Navy,  Searchlight  Reflectors,  Stereo-Prism  Binoc- 
ulars, Magnifiers  and  Other  High-Grade  Optical 
Products. 


Did  You  Ever  See  a  BLIND  BIBLE? 

We  have  Bibles  for  the 
blind,  also  in  53  languages. 
Some  immigrant,  soldier, 
sailor,  or  poor  person  is 
waiting  for  a  Bible.  Will 
you  supply  it  ? 
Send  your  donation  to-day. 


Every  kind  of  Bible  for  sale:  Scofield. 
Oxford,  Bagster,  Cambridge,  Holman, 
Nelson,  at    Special  Discounts. 


{ 


Universal  Bible  Sunday  Dec.  7. 
Endorsed   by    official    bodies   of 

nearly   all   Churches.     Free  literature. 

NEW  YORK  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

675  Madison  Ave.     (110th  year)     New  York. 


"A  vivid  narrativeiof 

mighty  reactions" 

says    HORACE    TRAUBEL    of 

THE  PROTESTANT 

By  BURRIS  A.  JENKINS 
The  author  calls  it  "A  scrap-book  for  in- 
surgents." Dr.  Jenkins,  Kansas  City's 
leading  minister  and  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Post,  believes  in  the  church,  but  he 
flames  with  wrath  at  the  hypocrisy  and 
weakness  of  conventional  church  life.  He 
demands  a  new  leadership  to  bring  the 
church  out  from  the  autocracy  of  Protes- 
tantism into  the  freedom  of  the  new  day. 
$1.35,    plus    10    cents   postage. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY  PRESS 

712  East  40th  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


An  intensive  two  weeks'  course  in 
HOW  TO  ORGANIZE 
AND  CONDUCT  NUTRITION 
CLINICS  AND  CLASSES 

Boston,  October  14-28,  1919.  Open  to 
social  workers,  nurses  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  care  of  underweight  and 
malnourished  children.  Director.  Wm. 
R.  P.  Emerson,  M.D.  Fee  $50.00,  in- 
cluding all  materials.  Limited  number 
partial  scholarships. 

Address  Mabel   Skilton,   Secretary   of 

Nutrition    Clinics    for    Delicate    Children, 

44    Dwight    Street,    Boston 
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The  Life  Story  of 

England's  Great  Pioneer 

in  Social  Work 

|     CANON    BARNETT     f 
|  His  Life,  Work  and  Friends  | 

By   MRS.  S.  A.  BARNETT 
With  Introduction  by  Robert  A.  Woods 

I  Review  from  the  Survey  1 

"This  can  hardly  fail  to  take  its  place  among  the  great  biographies.     It  g 

1  sets  forth  in  the  story  of  one  life-time,  the  origin  and  development  of  nearly  g 

1  all  the  phases  of  an  essentially  new  branch  of  civilization.     It  shows  in  what  1 

3  unprecedented  manner  and  degree  a  prolific  constructive  genius  brought  forth  |§ 

=  method  and  system  for  meeting,  point  after  point,  in  representative  fashion,  m 

3  the  more  immediately  human  demands  of  democracy.     .     .     .     Canon  Bar-  B 

B  nett's  forty  years'  work,  in  all  of  which  his  wife  had  her  full,  inseparable  = 

B  share,  is  recognized  in  England  as  constituting  one  of  the  most  important  3 

I  and  formative  careers  of  the  past  generation." 

1  Illustrated  2  vols.  $8.00  net  | 

|  Boston       HOUGHTON   MIFFLIN   COMPANY       New  York  1 
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THE  NEW  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

in  cooperation   with 

THE  BUREAU  OF  VOCATIONAL  INFORMATION 

offers  a  course  in 

VOCATIONS  for  TRAINED  WOMEN 

consisting    of 

Lectures,  Discussion 

and 

Investigation  with  a  view  to  publication  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Emma  P.  Hirth 

Among  the  lectures  will  be  Dr.  Edward  Lee  Thorndike, 
Dr.  A.  H.  Ryan  of  Tufts  College,  Mrs.  Jean  Hoskins,  Dr. 
H.  C.  Metcalf,  Mrs.  Anna  Martin  Crocker,  Miss  Emily  J. 
Hutchinson,  Miss  Josephine  Adams  Rathbone. 


"The  Most  Beautiful  Hymnal  in  the  American  Church" 

HYMNS  OF  THE 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Charles  Clayton  Morrison  and  Herbert  L.  Willett,  Editors 

The  Hymnal  for  the  New  Social  Era 

Adapted  to  all   Rvangelical  Denominations 

/'■  /  a  $115  and  $142  ttr  hundrtd 

Returnable  copy  sent  on  request 

The  Christian  Century  Press     712  E.  40th  St.,  Chicago 


A  Study  of  Commercial  Recreation 

Pool,  Billiards  and  Bowling  as  a  Phase 

of  Commercialized  Amusements 

By   JOHN  J.   PHELAN,   Ph.    D. 

The  most  complete  and  suggestive  social 
study  of  this  important  subject  today 

185  Pages  Illustrations  Price  $1.50  net 
LITTLK  BOOK  PUBLISHING  CO 


1D15   Jefferson   Avenue 


Toledo.   Ohio 


use  of  poisons  which  are  proved  to  be  more 
injurious  to  women  than  to  men,  such  as  cer- 
tain processes  in  the  lead  industries. 
IV— Home  Work 

No  work  should  be  given  out  to  be  done  in 

rooms  used  for  living  or  sleeping  purposes  or 

in    rooms    directly    connected    with    living    or 

sleeping  rooms  in  any  dwelling  or  tenant. 

V — Cooperation   of  Workers  in 

Establishing  Standards 

The  responsibility  should  not  rest  upon  the 
management  alone  in  determining  wisely  and 
effectively  the  conditions  which  should  be  es- 
tablished. The  genuine  cooperation  essential 
to  production  can  be  secured  only  if  provision 
is  made  for  the  workers  as  a  group,  acting 
through  their  chosen  representatives,  to  share 
in  the  control  of  the  conditions  of  their  em- 
ployment. In  proportion  to  their  numbers 
women  should  have  full  representation  in  the 
organization  necessary. 


ANNUAL    MEETING 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  will  be  held  on  Monday,  October  27, 
1919,  at  4  P.  M.  in  the  Survey  offices,  113 
East  19th  St.,  New  York  City,  to  elect  four 
Directors,  whose  terms  expire,  and  to  trans- 
act such  other  business  as  may  come  before 
the  meeting.— ARTHUR  P.  KELLOGG,  Sec'y. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED 
BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST 
24,  1912,  of  the  Survey,  published  weekly  at 
New   York,    N.    Y.,    for   October    1,    1919. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 
Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds  in  and 
for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  Secretary  of  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Survey,  and  that  the 
following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circu- 
lation), etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for 
the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed    on    the    reverse    of    this    form,    to    wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness managers  are:  Publisher,  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  112  East  19th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
editor,  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  112  East  19th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  managing  editor,  none;  business 
managers,     none. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  cor- 
poration, give  its  name  and  the  names  and 
addresses     of    stockholders    owning    or     holding 

1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.) 
Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  a  non-commercial  cor- 
poration, under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  with  over  1,200  members.  It  has  no 
stocks  or  bonds.  President,  Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  30  Broad  St.,  New  York  City;  vice- 
president,  John  M.  Glenn,  130  East  22nd  St., 
New    York    City;    treasurer,    Charles    D.    Norton, 

2  Wall  St.,  New  York  City;  secretary,  Arthur 
P.    Kellogg,    112    East    19th   St.,    New   York   City. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are 
none,    so    state.)    None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv- 
ing the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as 
they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpor- 
ation for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge 
and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a 
bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or 
corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him.  [Signed]  Arthur  P. 
Kellogg,    Secretary,    Survey   Associates,    Inc. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
29th  day  of  September,  1919.  [Seal]  Martha 
Hohmann,  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  City  of  New 
York.  Residing  in  New  York  County,  register 
No.    20052.    My  commission  expires  Apr.    2S,    1920. 
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THE  AWAKENING   OF  ASIA 

By  H.   M.   HYNDMAN  Author  of  "Clemenceau:    The  Man  and  His  Time,  -etc. 

This  book  is  the  outcome  of  forty-five  years  of  study  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Far  East — a  permanent  book  but  also  an  extremely  timely  one  for  those  interested  in  Shan- 
tung and  other  questions  of  present  interest. 

"This  is  the  language  of  a  prophet — stern,  denunciatory,  the  embodiment  of  a  flaming 
spirit  of  righteousness.  The  same  downright  vigor  and  interest  characterize  all  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Far  East  expressed  by  this  eminent  Englishman.  The  reader  is  conscious 
of  being  in  the  presence  of  a  man  whose  mind  is  cleared  of  cant." — Spring- 
field Republican.  $2.00 


Americanized 

Socialism 

By  JAMES  MacKAYE 

We  doubt  if  one  intelli- 
gent person  in  ten  could  cor- 
rectly define  Socialism,  De- 
mocracy, Syndicalism.  Direct 
Action,  Anarchy,  o:  anything 
else  that  today  fires  wide- 
awake imaginations.  The 
Survey   says : 

"With  such  an  excellent 
hand-book  as  'Americanized 
Socialism'  to  guide  him,  even 
the  moderately  intelligent 
and  very  busy  American  has 
no  excuse  for  the  absolute 
lack  of  distinction  between 
Socialism,  I.  W.  W.-ism,  Bol- 
shevism, Syndicalism,  etc., 
that  marks  his  mental  infer- 
iority to  the  moderately  in- 
telligent and  equally  busy 
European."  $1.25 


dmiticf 


By 
[WALDO  FRANI 

WHEN  the  leading  progressive  publishing  house  of 
France  wanted  a  book  about  the  new  America  they 
commissioned  Waldo  Frank  to  write  it. 
We  believe  that  no  such  all-embracing  and  magnificent 
attempt  to  interpret  the  development  of  a  nation  and  its 
people  has  hitherto  been  made— not  by  Lytton  Strachey  in 
his  "Eminent  Victorians,"  nor  by  Taine,  in  his  "English 
Literature" — comparisons  which  only  suggest. 

OUR  AMERICA  shows  the  need  of  the  new  generation 
to  erect  new  social,  spiritual  structures — laying  bare  as  it 
does  the  decadent  motives  of  our  materialistic  pioneers. 
Here  is  a  book  of  our  America,  alive,  articulate,  stepping 
over  barren  New  England  hills,  walking  barefoot  and  un- 
ashamed through  the  Mississippi  Valley,  leaning  over  the 
rim  of  western  mountains  and  looking  into  the  streets  of 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

ARMAGEDDON? 

Arthur  Henderson  and  other  members  of  the  British  Labor  Party,  defeated  for  re-election 
immediately  after  the  armistice,  have  been  triumphantly  returned  to  Parliament.  British 
Labor  almost  paralyzed  the  transportation  systems  of  England.  American  Labor  is  demand- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  Plumb  Plan  and  "walking  out"  in  portentous  numbers  in  steel  mills, 
ship  yards,  etc.,  etc.  Strike!  Strike!  Strike!  is  the  stereotyped  newspaper  headline  of  today. 
Every  employer  of  labor,  every  social  worker,  every  labor  union  official,  every  intelligent 
person,  must  be  interested  in  the  gigantic  labor  problems  the  world  is  now  trying  to  solve. 

BRITISH  LABOR  AND  THE  WAR,  by  PAUL  U.  KELLOGG  (editor  of  The  Sur- 
vey) and  ARTHUR  GLEASON,  interprets  conditions  not  only  in  England  but  in  their  applica- 
tion to  America,  in  a  sounder,  more  illuminating  way  than  any  five  other  books  on  the 
labor  subject.  BRITISH  LABOR  AND  THE  WAR  is  a  book  that  should  be  bought  today  and 
read  today,  and  read  again  in  six  months  from  now.  It  will  be  as  timely  and  important  then. 
It  is  strongly  endorsed  by  such  American  and  English  publications  as  The  New  Republic,  The 
Survey,  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  the  Washington  Star,  The  New  Statesman,  and  J  he 
Manchester  Guardian.  (Large  12  mo,  valuable  appendices,  and  comprehensive  index)    $2.50 


DEBS: 

His  Authorized 
Life  aDcl  Letters 
from  Woodstock 
Prison    to    Atlanta 

By   DAVID  KARSNER 

Here  are  Debs'  own  words 
spoken  to  Karsner  in  Atlanta 
Prison:  "You  will  write  just 
the  kind  of  book  that  time 
and  history  will  require  and 
in  every  line,  in  every  page, 
you  will  be  speaking  for 
me  with  my  authority  given 
to  you  without  reservations 
or  qualifications."  The  book 
is  replete  with  incident  and 
anecdote,  humor  and  human- 
ity. It  can  hardly  fail  to 
take  its  place  with  the  great 
biographies  and  memoirs  of 
the  last  few  generations. 


101  VJESL4G™  <jti 


NOTE— You  will  find  our  newly  issued  complete  catalog  of  real  interest.     In  addition  to  our  general  list,  all  titles  in 
The  Modern   Library  are  alphabetically  indexed  according   to  authors,  together  with  interesting  biographical  data. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts,  Apart- 
ments, Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate,  twenty  cents 
per  agate  line;  fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various  headings 
"Situations  Wanted,"  "Workers  Wanted,"  etc.,  five 
cents  each  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or 
box  number,  for  each  insertion.  Minimum  charge 
$1.00.  Address  Advertising  Department,  The  Survey, 
112   East   19th   Street,   New  York   City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Fifty  Public  Health  Nurses  for 
positions  in  the  Middle  West  Have  several 
vacancies  for  school  and  infant  welfare  nurses. 
Apply  to  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  of  the 
Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute,  8  S.  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

WANTED:  Physician  with  one  year's  gen- 
eral hospital  experience,  as  resident  in  Sana- 
torium of  Pulmonary  and  Chronic  medicine; 
salary  $100  monthly  and  full  maintenance. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  advancement.  Ad- 
dress Medical  Director,  Jewish  Home  for 
Chronic  Invalids,  Anglum,   Mo. 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  for  State  social 
service  depart ment,  men  only.  Ability  to  take 
charge  of  statistics  essential.  Independent  ex- 
ecutive and  field  investigative  work.  Location, 
Albany.  Salary,  $1600  to  start,  with  increase 
to  $1800  in  six  months  if  successful.  Address 
3302  Survey. ■         

WANTED:  A  social  worker  for  Italian  set- 
tlement in  Rochester,  New  York.  Apply  to 
Miss  Cozzens,  36  Andubon  Street,  Rochester. 

TEACHER:  Cottage  mother  wanted  for 
small  orphanage.  Congenial  surroundings  for 
right  person.  Apply,  B'nai  B'rith  Orphanage, 
Fairview.  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

MATRON  FOR  ORPHANAGE.  Please 
write  fully  about  yourself,  including  work  at 
least  past  five  years;  salary  expected.  Hebrew 
Orphans  Home,  12th  Street  and  Green  Lane, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED:  In  small  city  near  Philadelphia, 
family  visitor  with  training  and  good  case  work 
experience.     Address  3307  Survey. 

WANTED:  Experienced  men  25  to  40  years 
old,  to  do  probation  work  with  children.  Give 
full  particulars,  age,  experience,  etc.  Address 
3309   Survey.    

WANTED:  Trained  Case  Worker  for  es- 
tablished organization  in  city  four  hours  from 
New  York.  Apply,  stating  age,  experience  and 
salary  desired.     Address  3316  Survey. 

WANTED :  experienced  woman  to  do  pro- 
bation work  with  children.  Give  full  partic- 
ulars, age,  experience,  etc.  Address  3308  Sur- 
vey. 

FOR    SALE 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  OUTFIT  which  has 
faithfully  delivered  your  Survey  for  some 
time  past,  but  is  now  outgrown.  Survey,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York. 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  OUTFITS,  consisting 
of  foot  and  hand  Graphotypes,  foot  and  power 
addressographs,  plate  holders  and  cabinets. 
Address   3298   Survey. 

SITUATIONS    WANTED 

WOMEN  of  education  with  six  months'  ex- 
perience in  war  factory,  wants  social  welfare 
work.  Address  S.  S.  Dey,  Pelham  Manor,  N. 
Y.    Tel.  1616-R  Pelham." 

YOUNG  LADY,  executive  ability,  5  years' 
experience  Bookkeeper,  Typist,  Correspondent 
— six  months'  college  training,  seeks  position 
with  Philanthropic  or  Business  organization. 
S.  78  Perry  Street,  New  York  City. 


SOCIAL  and  Welfare  Worker  (woman)  ex- 
perienced college  graduate,  desires  position  in 
executive  or  organizing  capacity.  Address 
3305  Survey. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  young  man  (mar- 
ried) experienced  for  past  five  years  in  Jewish 
Educational  and  Philanthropic  work.  At  pres- 
ent assistant  superintendent  in  large  mid- 
western  city.  Executive  position  sought.  Ad- 
dress  3270  Survey. 

MANAGING  HOUSEKEEPER  desires  posi- 
tion in  an  Institution  or  private  family,  New 
York  or  vicinity.  Experienced.  Satisfactory 
references.    Address  3310  Survey. 

AVAILABLE  NOVEMBER  1— man,  experi- 
enced  in  case  work,  employment,  settlement, 
community  organization  and  research.  Ad- 
dress 3311  Survey. 

WANTED:  Executive  position  in  Children's 
Home  or  Industrial  School  by  educated,  train- 
ed woman  of  long  experience.  Address  3313 
Survey. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE  with  major  train- 
ing in  social  science  and  with  experience 
in  C.  O.  S.  work  seeks  position  with  family 
welfare  organization  in  Middle  West.  Address 
3314  Survey. 

NOW  AVAILABLE,  social  worker  exper- 
ienced in  settlement,  playground  and  girls' 
organization  work.  Expert  in  group  recrea- 
tion.     Address  3315  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORK  EXECUTIVE,  eight  years 
in  the  field,  now  engaged  in  war  work,  desires 
permanent  opening  where  thorough  training, 
both  intellectual  and  practical,  and  experience 
gained  in  meeting  difficult  situations  are  need- 
ed.   Address  3317  Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN,  training  in  law,  experienced 
community  worker,  seeks  connection  with 
Jewish  community  center  or  law  work  with 
social  agency.  Out  of  town  position  con- 
sidered.   Address  3318  Survey. 

WANTED:  Position  as  Matron  or  Assistant 
in  a  Home  for  Elderly  People  or  in  Social 
Service  work.     Address  3319  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  35  years  old,  desires  po- 
sition. Experience  in  vocational  and  place- 
ment work,  industrial  investigations  and  sur- 
veys. Charity  organization  and  Children's 
agency.  Much  of  work  has  been  in  super- 
visory and  executive  capacity.  Available  De- 
cember 1.     3320  Survey. 

WOMAN  EXECUTIVE.  Fifteen  years  ex- 
perience,  child  welfare.  C.  O.  S.  medical  social 
service.  At  liberty  November  1.  Address 
3321  Survey. 

WANTED  Editorial  or  teaching  position. 
Woman  educational  specialist,  religious  and 
general.  Executive  experience.  Address  3322 
Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  desires  position  as  pro- 
bation officer  in  a  Juvenile  Court.  Graduate 
of  the  school  of  Social  Work  of  Richmond, 
Virginia.  Two  years  training,  specializing 
the  second  year  in  Juvenile  Court  work.  Ad- 
dress 3323  Survey. 


PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York. 

Hospital  Social  Service  Quarterly;  $1.50  a 
year:  published  by  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association,  405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 
Order  pamphlets  from  publishers. 

Transactions  of  the  First  National  Co- 
operative Convention.  300  pp.  $1.00.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Cooperative  League  of  America, 
2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

Immigration  literature  distributed  by  Na- 
tional Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box 
1261,  New  York.     Arguments  free  on  request. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions. 
A  manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Mas- 
sachusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78  Devon- 
shire St.,   Boston. 

Chicago  Standard  Budget  for  Dependent 
Families..  39  pp.,  25  cents.  Published  by 
the  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  17 
North  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

One  Hundred  Years  of  Work  With  Girls 
in  Boston.  An  interesting  historical  survey 
(shot  through  and  through  with  old  Boston 
color)  of  the  work  done  by  the  Boston  So- 
ciety for  the  Care  of  Girls,  formerly  the 
Boston  Female  Asylum.  Written  and  pub- 
lished by  Mary  Caroline  Crawford,  Social 
Service  Advertising,  Ford  Building,  Boston, 
Mass.  Sent  free  upon  application  to  Miss 
Mabelle  B.  Blake,  184  Boylston  Street,  Bos- 
ton. 

The  Selection  of  Foster  Homes  for  Chil- 
dren. Principles  and  methods  followed  by  the 
Boston  Children's  Aid  Society,  with  illustra- 
tive cases.  By  Mary  S.  Doran  and  Bertha 
C.  Reynolds.  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York.  Price 
35  cents. 

Lynchincs  A  National  Menace.  The 
White  South's  Protest  Against  Lynching.  By 
James  E.  Gregg.  Reprinted  from  the  South- 
ern Workman.  From  Hampton  Institute. 
Hampton,  Va. 

India  in  Revolt!  and  The  Tragedy  of  In- 
dia. Both  pamphlets  by  Ed.  Gammons.  Free 
on  application  to  Hindustan  Gadar  Party,  5 
Wood  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Houses  or  Homes.  First  Report  of  the 
Cincinnati   Better  Housing  League,   Ohio. 

The  Moral  Decay  of  the  Modern  Stace. 
By  William  Burgess.  An  address  delivered  at 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Workers. 
The  Illinois  Vigilance  Association.  5  N.  La 
Salle  St.,  Chicago.     Send  4  cents  stamps. 

The  Importance  of  a  Philosophy  dealing 
with  the  Relations  of  the  Negroes  and  Whites 
in  this  Country.  By  Bolton  Smith.  From 
Author,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Yes,  But —  Booklet  answering  popularly 
heard  objections  to  Birth  Control.  Sample 
Free.  20  copies  for  $1.00.  Voluntary  Parent- 
hood League,  206  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Our  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Laws.  National  Committee  for  Constructive 
Immigration  Legislation,  105  East  22nd  St., 
New  York  City. 

Three  Plays  for  Boys.  By  Frederic  L. 
Fay  and  M.  A.  Emerson.  Association  Press, 
347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Motion  Picture  Films.  650  travel-scenic, 
nature,  science.  National  Board  of  Review,  70 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.    Price  15  cents. 

Principles  of  Progress  and  Methods  of 
Improvement.  By  John  J.  Klein.  Especially 
interesting  and  helpful  to  Social  Workers,  Lib- 
erals, Progressives,  and  other  forward-looking 
and  upward-striving  people.  Send  33  cents  for 
copy,  postpaid.  Life  and  Service  Bureau,  Box 
54,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
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|  THE    DOMINANT    FIGURE    IN    THE    WORLD    OF    MODERN    FICTION    IS  | 

!  Vicente  Blasgo  Ibanez! 


In  the  greatest  days  of  the  war,  when  the  conflict  was  still  at  its  height  and  Europe  was  writhing  in 
an  agony,  the  like  of  which  let  us  hope,  she  may  never  know  again,  there  came  forth  a  prophet  with 
a  message  of  such  nobility,  of  such  spiritual  magnificence,  the  world  perforce  had  to  lift  its  bleeding 
head  to  listen.  It  was  a  light  and  an  inspiration;  it  was  a  revelation  of  meanings  that  we  had  sought 
in  vain;  an  answer  for  which  we  had  searched  fruitlessly  through  all  our  doctrines,  through  all  our 
philosophies. 

The  prophet  was  Senor  Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez.  The  message  was  his  book,  "THE  FOUR  HORSEMEN 
OF  THE  APOCALYPSE."     And  when  America  read  "The  Four  Horsemen"  all  other  literature  of  the 


I  time  became  negative. 


Mare  Nostrum 


the  latest  work   of  this  author,   is  considered  by  many   critics  even  a   greater   novel, 
says  the  New  York  Tribune,  "and  as  a  novel  it  is  tremendous  I" 


"Comparable   to   nothing    we    have    ever   read    of   the    sea,"    = 


|  Other  Novels  by  this  Author 

|  The  Shadow  of  the  Cathedral 

Blood  and  Sand  La  Bodega 

|  EACH,    CLOTH,   NET   $1.90 

Author's  Edition  of  Mare  Nostrum  and  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse, 
printed  on  crestline  vellum,  in  a  slip  case,  the  set $5.00 

IMPORTANT  NEW  WORKS  ON  ECONOMICS  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 
|   The  Labor  Situation  in  Great  Britain  and  France. 

The  National  Civic  Federation  in  1919  sent  abroad  a  Commission  on  Foreign  Inquiry,  to  investigate  the  labor  situation,  paying  special 
attention  to  the  relations  of  employers  and  employed,  the  shop  committee  system,  the  outcome  of  the  Whitley  recommendations,  and 
the  housing  problem.  The  committee,  consisting  of  seven  members  representing  employers,  labor,  and  the  public,  remained  in  England 
for  three  months  with  a  visit  of  three  weeks  to  France;  and  this  is  their  final  report,  which  contains  facts  and  recommendations  of 
vital    importance   to   every   one   interested   in   the   present   labor  situation   in   the   United   States.  $2.50 


1  Labor  in  the  Changing  World. 


By  R.  Maclver   a 


A  study  of  the  place  of  labor  in  the  industrial  world,  of  the  large  policies  necessary  to  establish  for  labor  a  basic  standard  of  well- 
being  and  assurance  of  its  position  as  not  a  cost  of  but  a  partner  in  production.  This  is  'a  sensible  intelligent  and  courageous  study 
of   a    complex    social    question.  $2.00 


a  Modern  Germany:    Its  Rise,  Growth,  Downfall  and  Future. 


By  J.  Ellis  Barker  I 


This   is   the   sixth   edition   of   one   of   the   standard    histories   of   Germany,   revised,  and   brought   up   to   date   by    the   addition   of   seven    impor- 
g  tant   new   chapters   on   Republican   Germany   and   her   future.     The    former   editions   ended   with  a   surprisingly   accurate   forecast   of   the   war ; 

g  this    concludes    with    an    equally    well-grounded    forecast    of   what    is   still   to   come. 

=  "Many    admirable   books   have'  been    written   on    the   many    phases    of   the   war — political,    social,   and    economic.      Here    we   have   a   combina- 

tion  of  all,   one  that   is  admirably   balanced  and  that  is  alike  retrospective   and   anticipatory." — San   Francisco   Argonaut.  $6.00 

I  Germanism  from  Within,    (New  Edition  Revised)  By  A.  D.  McLaren 

g  On    the   basis   of   seven   years   of   close   and   intimate   acquaintance    with    the    masses    of    the    German    people,    the    author    analyzes    the    psy- 

chology of  the  average  German  citizen,  in  peace  and  in  war,  showing  his  reactions  to  the  events  concerning  which  the  outside  world 
has    wondered.      Particularly    valuable    is    the    final   chapter    added  in  this  edition  on  "The  Mind  and  Mood  of  Germany  Today."     Net,  $5.00 

I  Labor  and  Reconstruction  in  Europe.  By  Elisha  M.  Friedman 

"This  is  a  book  that  will  bring  joy  to  the  historian's  heart  because  it  contains,  within  reasonable  compass,  a  fine  collection  of  sources, 
together  with  numerous  references  and  a  well-selected  bibliography  .  .  .  abhors  verbage  and  padding,  advocates  no  policy,  sponsors 
no    scheme,    and    offers   to   the   reader   the   delicate   flattery    of   presenting  only   the   facts."— The   Review.  Net,   $2.50 


m  International  Commerce  and  Reconstruction. 


By  Elisha  M.  Friedman  m 


After    some    introductory    chapters    on    the   economic    development    of   nations,   the   history   of   American    Commerce,   and   the   effects   upon   it 
of  the   war,   the  author  discusses  clearly   the   immediate  needs   of   the    situation,    the    reorganization    of    international    credit    and    America's 

In  press 


foreign   trade   policy.      It   is  an   exceedingly   timely   and   very   valuable   work. 

Labor  and  the  Common  Welfare 


By  Samuel  Gompers  i 


labor   movement   that   has   yet   appeared 


Light 


p    Meanwhile  M.  Barbusse  himself  has  written  that  greater  novel. 


POSTAGE   EXTRA 
ALL  PRICES   NET 


E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY 


A  collection  of  the  speeches  and  writings  of  the  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  edited  by  HAYES  ROBBINS.  This  ^ 
contains  discussions  of  such  important  questions  as  the  attitude  of  labor  towards  capital,  towards  radicalism,  towards  the  public,  = 
towards   politics,    towards   national   and    civic   issues.      Unquestionably  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  documents  in  the  history  of  the    g 


In   press    = 


Lad:    A  Dog:  By  Albert  Payson  Terhune  § 

A   story   of  the  companionship  of  a  dog   that   will   undoubtedly   rank   with   "Black    Beauty''   as   one   of   the   best   animal   stories   ever   written.    = 
"How   any    lover  of  the   collie   can   let   a   day   go   by   without   securing  a   copy   of   this   work   is   beyond   us." — Field   and    Fancy.  $2.00 


JOB 


A  VISION  OF  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  SOUL  OF  FRANCE 

By  Henri  Barbusse,  Author  of  "Under  Fire" 

Over  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Ernest  Poole  wrote:  "By  all  odds  the  most  significant  book  I  have  read  in  the  last  year  is  UNDER  FIRE. 
That  seems  to  tower  above  all  war  stories  that  have  yet  been  written.  And  still  I  feel  that  the  greatest  stories  of  the  war  will  not 
be    written    in    this    vein. 


I     J! 


Though    the    author    shows    again  and  again   that   if  he  cares  to  he  can   give   the  most  terribly  revealing    = 
.     .     .     he   seems    to   keep    showing   us    masses.     ...     I    think    that   a    greater    novel    will    be    written    m 


by  an  author  who  will  say  "the  most  significant  thing  of  the  war  is  the  story  of  its  effect  on  one  man's  mind  and  spirit,"  and  I  shall 
be  very  greatly  surprised  if  some  one  of  the  Russian  writers — perhaps  one  we  have  never  heard  of  yet — does  not  write  this  book  for 
which    I    am    waiting."  $1.90 
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INDUSTRIAL    RELATIONS 

Trad<-  Name  Reg.  Appked  for  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

BLOOM  FIELDS  EABOR  DIGEST  | 

A  Unique  Service  for  Industrial  Executive    | 

Prompt,  terse  accurate  reports  of  Labor  Events 
in  the  United  States  and  other  Countries. 

The  First  Service  of  the  Kind  in  the  World 

MEYER  BLOOMFIELD    -     DANIEL  BLOOMFIELD 

6    BEACON    STREET  -  BOSTON 

"Knoeppel  Organized  Service" 


Our  service   is   constructive   betterment   applied   to   in- 
dustrial  plants,   aimed    to    increase    production,    reduce 
costs  and  improve  industrial  relations. 
Our  position  in  our  field  warrants  your  consideration. 
C.  E.   KNOEPPEL  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Industrial  Engineers 

6  East  39th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Watch    Your 
Opportunities! 

There  are  plenty  of  business  opportunities  these 
days,  but  you  must  go  after  them.  Indecision  is 
a  handicap.  Get  the  facts  and  get  busy.  Babson's 
Reports  supply  all  the  reliable  business  data  such 
as  you  need. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending  on  rumors  or  luck. 
Recognize  that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal  reaction 
Work  with  a  definite  policy  based  on  fundamental  statistics. 

Particulars  free.     Write  Dept.  S 

Babson's    Statistical    Organization 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest   Organization   of  its   Character   in   the  World 
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WORKSHOP  COMMITTEES.  Suggested  lines  of  development 
of  workers'  shop  organizations,  management  questions  and  types 
of  organization.  By  C.  G.  Renold.  Reprinted  from  the  SURVEY 
for  October  5,  1918.  SHOP  COMMITTEES  IN  PRACTICE. 
By  C.  G.  Renold.  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS.  A  Summary 
of  Conclusions  reached  by  a  Group  of  Twenty  British  Quaker 
Employers  after  Four  Days  of  Discussion  in  1917  and  1918.  _  §| 
(The  three  articles  above   in   one  reprint.)      Price   10c. 

REPORT     OF     THE      PROVISIONAL     JOINT      COMMTTEE.        B 
Adopted  unanimously   by  the  British   Industrial   Conference,   Cen- 
tral  Hall,    Westminster,   April   4.      Reprinted   from   the    SURVEY 
for    May    3,    1919.    and    rapt    heretofore    published    in    the    United 
States.     Price   10c. 

FOR  VALUE   RECEIVED.     A   Discussion  of  Industrial   Pensions. 

John    A.    Fitch.   "  Reprinted    from    the    SURVEY.      Price    5c. 
Special  rates  for  quantity  orders. of  any  of  the  above  on  application 

THE  SURVEY,   112   East  19th  Street,  New  York 


This  issue  of  the  SURVEY  is  a  composite  which  is  n> 
H    only  unique  in  its  combination  of  elements  but  which  is 
built  around  one  element  which  has  no  counterpart  in 
1    the  history  of  magazine  making. 

These  paragraphs  and  the  article  beginning  on  page 
07  by  Mr.  Saposs  were  typed  on  a  machine  which  pro- 
duces type  matter  with  the  lines  automatically  justified. 
To  justify  a  line  means  that  each  letter  is  given  the  same 
space  value  it  would  receive  were  the  type  actually  set 
g    by  hand ;  at  the  same  time  the  machine  automatically 
1    adds  to  or  subtracts  from  the  spaces   between   worrls. 
j    Thus  all  lines  are  made  to  end  evenly.     Into  this  machine 
J    have  gone  years  of  labor,  thousands  of  dollars,  and  the 
I    genius  of  many  engineers.     Its  perfection  marks  as  rad- 
ii   ical  an  advance  in  the  arc  of  printing  as  the  invention 
of  the  stereotype  plate  or  linotype  composition. 

The  other  articles  on  the  steel  strike  were  set  up  by 
the  proprietors  of  a  small  union  shop. 

The  advertisements  were  set  up  in  a  shop  in   which 
the  managers  and  New  York  local  unions  have  come  to 
p    agreement . 

Page  proofs  of  all  this  material  were  photographed 
upon  zinc  plates,  and  printed  on  offset  presses,  a  process 
which  is  in  itself  a  revolution  from  the  ordinary  method 
I    of  printing  from  raised  type. 

The. press  work  was  done  in  a  lithographic  establish- 
ment, a  separate  branch  of  the  trade  which  is  not   in- 
volved in  the  present  strike  lockout  in  the  ordinary  press 
S    rooms  of  New  York. 
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A  Great  Peacemaker 

i 
At  the  forefront  in  these  troubled  times,  facing  a  race  antagonism  of  intense  bit- 
terness, with  frequent  ominous  outbreaks  of  mob  violence — a  situation  becoming  daily 
graver  and  more  intense,  stands 

The  American  Missionary  Association 

The  Age-Long  Friend  of  the  Lowly  and  Oppressed 

Over  against  the  hatred,  contempt,  injustice,  brutality,  and  cruelty  of  the  day  it  sets 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  with  love  at  its  heart — a  religion  which  inevitably  makes  for 
the  highest  moral  standards — for  justice,  fair  play,  sympathy,  brotherly  kindness,  for- 
bearance, and  chivalry. 

This  great  faith  the  Association  expresses  chiefly  in  the  terms  of  Christian  Education. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  it  has  been  deep  in  the  task  of  training  Negro  youth 

for  freedom  and  for  citizenship.    It  is  the  founder  of  seven  notable  institutions — Fisk, 

Hampton,  Atlanta,  Talladega,  Tougaloo,  Straight  and  Tillotson,  and  of  scores  of  lesser 

schools.  It  is  now  sustaining  wholly  or  in  part  five  colleges  for 
Negroes,  besides  twenty-five  secondary  schools,  normal,  indus- 
trial, and  agricultural,  with  a  teaching  force  of  about  five  hun- 
dred and  with  nine  thousand  pupils. 

The  Association  has  from  the  first  been  a  Teacher  of  Teachers 
and  a  Leader  of  Leaders.  Its  graduates  are  to  be  found  every- 
where among  the  foremost  men  of  the  race. 

While  unsectarian,  our  schools  are  deeply  Christian.  They 
admit  no  shabby  work,  but  insist  upon  high  standards  of  scholar- 
ship in  both  teacher  and  pupil.  They  aim  at  symmetrical  man- 
hood, training  head,  hand,  and  heart  together. 

To  the  development  of  the  intellect  they  add  the  discipline  of 
self-reliance,  sincerity,  industry,  reverence,  patriotism,  fitness 
for  life. 

The  communities  in  which  our  institutions  stand  are  distinguished  for  morality, 
prosperity,  high  standards  of  living,  and  that  self-respect  which  wins  the  respect  of 
others.  In  almost  every  case  they  are  marked  by  kindly,  neighborly  relations  between 
the  races.    And  thus  under  our  hand  the  Master's  promise  is  made  good : 


TAUGHT  BY  OUR  TEACHERS. 
SHE  TEACHES  THE  CHIL- 
DREN    OF     HER     OWN     RACE 


"Behold  I  give  unto  you  power    ... 

The  Association  asks  its  friends  to  support  its 
earnest  purpose 

STEADILY  to  carry  on  our  work  in  the  face  of 
advancing  prices — 

JUSTLY  to  increase  the  salaries  of  500  devoted 
missionary  teachers — 

PROMPTLY  to  repair  or  to  replace  outworn  build- 
ings and   equipment — 

BOLDLY  to  meet  with  new  undertakings  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  new  day. 


over  all  the  power  of  the  enemy" 


To  The  American  Missionary  Association 
Dept.  S — 287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Desiring  to  have  a  share  in  your  great  task  of  peace- 
making, I  send  the  enclosed  contribution. 

Amount,  $ 

Name  , 

Address t 


The  Closed  Shop 

And  Other  Industrial  Issues  of  the    Steel  Strike 
By  John  A.  Fitch 

[John  Fitch  is  a  man  whose  straightforward  facing  of  controversial  issues  has  been  a  very 
real  asset  of  the  Survey  for  twelve  years  past.  During  those  twelve  years  he  has  marshalled  in 
our  columns  an  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  as  to  labor  conditions  in  the  steel  industry.  .  His 
work  for  us  began  under  Prof.  John  R.  Commons  in  the  initial  labor  investigations  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh Survey.  This  was  followed  successively  b\  a  year's  field  work  in  the  mill  tozens  of  Alle- 
gheny county,  resulting  in  Mr.  Fitch's  book,  The  Steel  Workers  (Findings  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey;  published  1910  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation),  and  a  year's  field  work  in  the  other 
steel  centers  of  the  country  under  the  Cabot  Fund,  resulting  in  a  series  of  articles  in  this  magazine 
entitled,  The  Human  Side  of  Large  Outputs.  Since  then,  Mr.  Fitch  has  folloza'cd  every  important 
steel  investigation,  and  his  own  published  findings  have  vez'er  been  successfully  challenged. 

With  this  background  of  experience  and  information,  and  at  a  time  when  newspaper  re- 
ports are  zceak  reeds  to  lean  on,  we  asked  Mr.  Fitch  to  spend  a  week  in  the  Pittsburgh  steel  district 
and  interpret  the  industrial  issues  raised  by  the  strike  in  an  article  which  we  could  put  before 
our  readers  with  every  assurance  as  to  its  sure-footed  accuracy  and  zvell- grounded  judgments. 
This  article  is  published  zvith  that  assurance  by — The  Editor.] 


WHAT  are  the  chief  issues  in  the  steel  strike? 
Is  the  strike  revolution  in  disguise  or  is  it  a 
bona  fide  trade  union  struggle?  Is  the  issue 
the  closed  union  shop  or  the  closed  anti-union 
shop?  Is  the  strike  an  effort  of  a  minority  to  dominate, 
led  by  rank  outsiders  who  came  into  the  steel  district  as 
professional  agitators?  Or  is  it  the  expression  of  long 
pent-up  desires  held  by  large  numbers  of  genuine  steel 
workers,  under  a  welcomed  leadership?  Is  it  a  fight  of 
Americans  against  foreigners?  Or  is  it  an  old-fashioned 
dispute  of  anti-union  employers  against  organized  labor 
in  any  form,  such  as  has  long  since  been  threshed  out 
and  settled  in  other  major  American  industries  in  favor 
of  collective  bargaining? 

It  was  to  obtain  the  latest  evidence  bearing  on  these 
questions  at  the  point  of  greatest  interest  and  of  greatest 
friction  that  I  went  to  Pittsburgh  in  mid-October  at  the 
time  that  the  Senate  committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Senator  Kenyon  went  there  for  a  similar  reason.  I 
attended  the  committee  hearings  and  then  went  out  to 
the  mill  towns  to  meet  the  strikers,  the  citizens,  the  police 
and  everyone  else  whom  I  could  reach.  I  got  some  evi- 
dence and  herewith  I  pass  it  on  just  as  it  came  to  me: 


Revolution  ? 

Steel  Corporation  officials,  most  of  the  papers  and  many 
citizens  of  Allegheny  county  will  tell  you  that  the  strike 
is  an  incipient  revolution.  In  a  speech  at  the  Ritz-Carl- 
ton  Hotel  in  New  York  on  September  25,  Judge  Gary  is 
reported  to  have  said  : 

If  the  strike  succeeds  it  might  and  probably  would  be  the  begin- 
ning of  an  upheaval  which  might  bring  on  all  of  us  grave  and 
serious  consequences.  You  know  that  the  questions  involved  in 
the  strike,  which  is  led  by  Foster,  the  acknowledged  revolution- 
ist, are  higher  than  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  September  23,  in  giving 
reasons  for  predicting  the  failure  of  the  strike,  said  among 
other  things : 

It  will  fail  because  the  motive  is  political  .  .  .  because  the 
American  people  will  not  submit  to  the  socialization  of  basic 
industries  by  force  .  .  .  because  of  a  word  that  is  used  to  influ- 
ence the  Slavic  and  other  raw,  unassimilated  racial  elements 
deliberately  organized  for  the  struggle.     The  word  is  revolution. 

During  my  visit  to  Pittsburgh,  I  tried  earnestly  to  ac- 
quaint myself  with  this  revolutionary  propaganda.  I 
asked  everyone  I  met  to  tell  me  what  he  knew  of  it.  Two 
citizens  of  McKeesport  with  whom  I  talked  at  the  same 
time,  one  a  minister,  the  other  an  American  steel  worker, 
told  me  that  the  strike  was  revolutionary  in  character.  I 
asked  for  specifications.     '"Why  there  was  plenty  of  evi- 
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dence  of  it  before  the  Senate  committee,"  said  the  min- 
ister. "Where,"  I  inquired,  "at  the  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton or  in  Pittsburgh?" 

"In  Pittsburgh." 

"But,"  I  protested,  "I  was  present  at  the  Pittsburgh 
hearings  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  that  character  in- 
troduced." 

"Well,"  said  the  minister,  "I  read  it  in  the  Pittsburgh 
papers." 

A  Pittsburgh  journalist,  an  expert  on  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  also  assured  me  that  evidence  of  revolutionary 
intent  had  come  out  in  the  Pittsburgh  hearings  before  the 
Senate  committee.  He  too  had  "read  it  in  the  papers" — 
he  had  not  attended  the  hearings. 

When  I  asked  Burgess  Farnsworth  of  Clairton  about 
revolutionary  propaganda— the  burgess  is  also  chief  clerk 
of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  at  Clairton — he  seemed 
not  to  understand.  I  called  his  attention  to  the  sheriff's 
reference  to  "inflammatory  circulars."  "Oh,  that  was 
general,"  he  replied.  "What  inflammatory  literature  has 
come  to  your  attention  that  you  might  call  specific?"  1 
asked.  "Well,  here's  this,"  he  said,  showing  me  a  bulle- 
tin issued  by  the  strikers  declaring  in  substance  that  a 
man  who  goes  to  work  is  a  scab. 

"But  the  revolutionary  stuff,"  I  asked,  "how  about 
that?  Are  there  any  pamphlets  attacking  the  govern- 
ment or  have  the  leaders  of  the  strike  made  any  speeches 
advocating  the  overthrow  of  government  or  the  taking 
over  of  property  by  force?" 

"I  don't  know  of  any  such  pamphlet  or  speech,"  re- 
plied the  burgess. 

Not  from  citizens  nor  from  mill  officials  nor  trom  pub- 
lic officials  could  I  get  any  information  supporting  the 
claim  that  the  strike  is  a  revolution.  On  the  contrary 
every  person  interviewed  stated  that  he  knew  of  no  evi- 
dence of  that  sort.  Sheriff  Haddock,  who  issued  a  proc- 
lamation alleging  the  existence  of  inflammatory  literature, 
admitted  to  a  representative  of  the  Survey  that  he  did 
not,  himself,  know  of  anv. 

Several  men  grounded  their  belief  on  the  alleged  claim 
of  some  of  the  strikers  that  they  intend  to  take  over  and 
operate  the  mills.  L.  H.  Burnett,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  told  me  that  strikers 
had  made  such  claims  and  that  a  striker  had  said  to  a 
superintendent  of  one  of  the  Carnegie  plants,  "You  no 
longer  in  big  office  when  the  strike  is  over.  Me  in  office." 
Tn  answer,  however,  to  mv  question,  whether  he  knew 
of  any  revolutionary  propaganda  of  any  sort,  either  in  the 
form  of  literature  or  in  speeches  or  otherwise,  Mr.  Bur- 
nett said  that  he  knew  of  none. 

Mr.  Sibray,  head  of  the  Immigration  Service  ot  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  for  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  and  as  such  in  charge  of  deportation  cases,  stated 
en  October  17  that  none  of  the  men  then  held  for  depor- 
tation had  any  connection  with  the  unions  organizing  the 
steel  industry.  He  said  also  that  he  knew  of  no  inflam- 
mator)  or  revolutionary  literature  in  connection  with  the 
strike.  If  anv  had  been  issued  he  said  he  would  prob- 
ably know  of  it. 

In  this  connection  a  statement  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  October  19,  quoting  Maj.-Gen.  Leonard  Wood  is  in- 
teresting.   General  Wood  is  quoted  as  follows : 

The  Reds  who  were  making  the  trouble  at  Gary  were  not  fo- 
menting the  strike  and  had  no  interest  in  the  industrial  struggle 
as  such,  but  went  there  because  of  the  opportunities  for  misleading 
a  lot  of  men  who  were  engaged  in  an  economic  controversy  and 


inflaming  them  into  acts  of  violence.  They  flooded  the  different 
foreign  groups  with  inflammatory  literature  illustrated  with  blots 
of  ink  representing  blood. 

The  strikers  themselves  generally  behaved  particularly  well,  the 
Americans  especially.  They  adopted  a  resolution  standing  for 
law  and  order.  Many  men  from  the  ranks  of  the  strikers  joined 
the  police  force  to  maintain  law  and  order.  John  Fitzpatrick,  the 
leader  of  the  strike,  and  other  leaders,  came  to  me  and  said.  "We 
stand  for  law  and  order."  They  were  as  much  worried  as  any- 
body else  about  what  was  going  on. 

All  of  my  informants  who  began  by  insisting  that  the 
strike  is  a  revolution  and  who  ended  by  admitting  that 
they  knew  of  nothing  to  substantiate  the  statement,-  re- 
ferred me,  sooner  or  later,  to  a  book  by  William  Z.  Foster. 
Foster  is  secretary  of  the  committee  that  is  directing  the 
strike.  He  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  I.  W.  W.  In 
1914  he  published  a  book  on  syndicalism,  thoroughly 
revolutionary  in  tone,  favoring  the  overthrow  of  capital- 
ism and  advocating  the  use  of  any  methods  that  would 
bring  that  about.  I  have  not  read  the  book,  but  I  have 
read  extracts  from  it  published  in  papers  that  are  un- 
friendly to  the  strike,  and,  therefore,  presumably  the 
most  reprehensible  parts  of  it. 

Foster  testified  before  the  Senate  committee  that  he 
no  longer  holds  the  views  that  he  held  in  1914 ;  he  has 
left  the  I.  W.  W.  and  is  following  more  conservative 
methods.  His  repudiation  of  his  former  position  was 
not,  however,  sufficiently  specific  and  sweeping  to  satisfy 
the  committee  that  he  had  actually  repudiated  his  former 
ideas. 

Does  Foster's  leadership  give  a  revolutionary  tinge  to 
the  strike?  I  could  not  find  anyone  in  Pittsburgh  who 
could  point  to  a  single  word,  spoken  or  written,  that 
would  mark  Foster  today  as  a  revolutionary  agitator. 
Nowhere  apparently  has  he  used  his  influence  in  any 
direction  but  towards  winning  the  strike  by  pure  trade 
union  methods.  Whatever  Foster's  private  opinions,  it 
is  apparent  that  he  is  not  trying  to  lead  anyone  in  .the 
direction  of  resistence  to  government.  On  the  contrary, 
he  has  won  the  support  of  the  conservative  leaders  of  the 
twenty-four  unions '  that  are  cooperating  in  conducting 
the  strike,  and  with  them  he  is  counseling  orderly  meth- 
ods and  obedience  to  law. 

The  Closed  Shop 
Ts  the  strike  for  the  closed  shop?  Judge  Gary  has  said 
that  it  is,  and  he  has  declared  that  to  be  a  moral  issue  on 
which  he  will  never  yield.  In  various  public  statements 
Judge  Gary  has  made  it  clear  that  his  opposition  to  the 
closed  shop  is  actually  an  opposition  to  unionism  itself, 
whether  demanding  the  closed  shop  or  not.  In  other 
words,  he  assumes  that  union  organization  necessarily 
implies  the  closed  shop.  This  is  an  incorrect  assumption. 
The  railroad  brotherhoods,  as  Congressman  Burke,  a 
railroad  man,  testified  before  the  Senate  committee  in 
Pittsburgh,  are  open-shop  unions.  Their  members  work 
without  objection  beside  non-union  men. 

At  the  Industrial  Conference  at  Washington,  the  labor 
group  under  President  Gompers  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  including  President  Tighe,  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  voted 
with  the  public  group  for  the  original  Chadbeurne  reso- 
lution, recognizing  the  right  of  collective  bargaining,  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  which  read : 

This  must  not  be  understood  as  limiting  the  right  of  any  wage- 
earner  to  retrain  from  joining  any  organization  or  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  his  employer  if  he  so  chooses. 

In  the  practice  of  most  American  labor  unions,  how- 
ever, the  ultimate  aim  is  the  closed  shop.    When  they  feel 
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that  they  are  strong  enough,  most  unions  probably  intend 
to  demand  it.  Is  this,  then,  sufficient  reason  for  saying 
that  the  issue  in  the  steel  strike  is  the  closed  shop?  The 
argument  would  run :  "The  strikers  are  not  demanding 
a  closed  shop  now,  but  if  their  unions  are  recognized  and 
they  become  strong,  they  may  some  day  bring  that  demand 
to  the  fore."  But  because  of  that  possibility,  should  the 
public  be  expected  to  support  the  steel  companies  now  in 
altogether  barring  unions  from  their  mills?  One  might 
as  well  say  that  a  corporation  should  not  be  permitted 
to  come  into  being  because  it  may,  sometime,  become 
monopolistic ;  or  that  employes  should  not  be  paid  wages 
because  they  might  sometime  ask  for  the  entire  net  earn- 
ings of  the  enterprise,  leaving  nothing  for  capital.  The 
question  that  Judge  Gary  raises  is :  Shall  we  tolerate  no 
unions  whatever,  in  view  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  the 
closed  shop? 

Doubtless  many  have  assumed  that  the  steel  workers 
are  standing  for  the  closed  shop  in  the  present  strike  be- 
cause of  their  ninth  demand,  which  reads,  "The  check- 
off system  of  collecting  union  dues  and  assessments." 
The  United  Mine  Workers  have  an  agreement  in  the 
bituminous  coal  districts  that  the  employer  shall  deduct 
from  the  wages  due  each  man  whatever  he  owes  the 
union,  and  pay  to  the  union  treasurer  the  sums  thus  taken 
from  the  pay  envelopes.  This  is  what  is  called  the  check- 
off. It  results  in  the  enforcement  of  the  closed  shop. 
Every  miner  is  a  union  member  and  his  dues  are  always 
fully  paid  up.  The  wording  of  the  ninth  demand  seems 
to  justify  the  idea  that  the  strikers  intend  to  apply  this 
system  to  the  steel  industry.  When  I  talked  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  strike  in  Pittsburgh,  I  found  that  the  demand 
was  not  meant  to  apply  to  steel  mills  but  only  to  the  coal 
mines  operated  by  the  steel  companies.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  wording  of  the  demand  to  indicate  any  such  limi- 
tation and  the  strike  leaders  have  no  right  to  complain  if 
they  have  been  misunderstood  on  this  point.  It  was  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  state  their  case  so  clearly  that  no  one 
need  be  in  doubt.  Judge  Gary,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
justified  in  assuming  that  he  knows  the  meaning  of  the 
demands  when  he  refused  an  opportunity  to  have  them 
explained  to  him.  If  he  had  received  the  union  com- 
mittee which  sought  a  conference,  the  point  could  have 
been  cleared  up  in  two  minutes. 

The  Closed  Non-Union  Shop 

But  what  is  the  closed  shop?  It  is  generally  taken  to 
mean  a  shop  where  a  non-union  man  cannot  get  a  job. 
There  is  another  kind  of  closed  shop — the  one  where 
unions  and  collective  action  are  excluded.  Members  of 
unions  may  be  employed  but  thev  are  not  permitted  to 
fuaction  as  union  men.  Their  union  membership  is  mean- 
ingless because  they  have  no  opportunity  to  secure  the 
advantages-  that  the  union  is  created  to  achieve.  They 
are  therefore  union  men  in  name  but  not  in  fact.  In  the 
closed  non-union  shops  an  active  union  man  is  not  em- 
ployed. It  is  this  sort  of  closed  shop  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  maintains.  It  is  this  closed 
shop  that  the  strikers  are  fighting.  With  this  understand- 
ing it  is  not  incorrect  to  say,  as  Judge  Gary  has  said, 
that  the  issue  is  the  closed  shop.  Back  in  1901,  the  year 
the  corporation  was  organized,  the  executive  committee 
of  the  corporation  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

That  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  extension  of  union 
labor  and  advise  subsidiary  companies  to  take  a  firm  position 
when  these  questions  come  up,  and  say  that  they  are  not  going  to 


recognize  it,  that  is,  any  extension  of  unions  in  mills  where  they 
do  not  now  exist. 

After  that  the  corporation  adopted  an  aggressive  policy.' 
In  the  strike  of  1901  the  union  was  weakened ;  in  1909  it 
was  completely  eliminated.  When  attempts  have  been 
made  to  reorganize,  the  leaders  have  been  consistently 
discharged.  Judge  Gary  is  said  to  have  testified  at  Wash- 
ington that  the  corporation  has  never  discharged  anyone 
for  union  activity.  Bis  memory  is  unfortunate.  Min- 
utes of  the  executive  committee  of  the  corporation  for 
July  8,  1901  (published  in  the  Report  on  Conditions  of 
Employment  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor.  Senate  Document  110, 
Sixty-Second  Congress, First  Session,  Vol.  II I), show  that 
twelve  men  at  the  Wellsville  plant  were  discharged  for 
"endeavoring  to  institute  a  lodge"  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association.  That  year  the  president  of  the  Amalga- 
mated lodge  in  the  Woods  mill  of  the  American  Sheet 
and  Tin  Plate  Company  was  discharged  and  blacklisted. 
In  1909  men  discharged  at  Vandergrift  mads  affidavit 
that  they  were  told  it  was  because  their  wives  attended 
union  meetings.  In  1910  a  number  of  men  were  dis- 
charged at  Gary,  Ind.,  for  attempting  to  form  labor 
unions.  One  of  them  showed  me  the  memorandum  which 
the  superintendent  gave  him  to  carry  to  the  paymaster 
Written  on  it  were  the  words,  "Discharged  on  account 
of  union  agitator." 

I  am  mentioning  some  specific  cases  that  have  come 
to  my  attention  in  years  past.  In  every  steel  town  of 
America  they  can  cite  for  you  similar  cases.  Since  1909 
unionism  has  not  been  permitted  at  any  steel  corporation 
mill  and  in  most  of  them  there  is  no  collective  bargaining 
of  any  sort.  There  has  even  been  refusal  to  receive 
petitions — as  in  the  case  of  groups  of  workmen  in  Mc- 
Keesport  and  Braddock,  who  wanted  the  eight-hour  day. 

And  these  policies  of  ten  years  are  still  the  policies  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  During  my  recent 
trip  to  Pittsburgh,  L.  *H.  Burnett,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  told  me  that  com- 
mittees of  men  might  confer  over  grievances,  but  that  if 
a  committee  wanted  to  negotiate  with  the  officials"  over 
wages  and  hours,  it  would  not  be  met.  He  stated  that  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  company  to  discharge  union  men 
who  were  active  or  who  were  organizing  within  the 
plant. 

Out  in  the  mill  towns  the  strikers  told  me  of  being 
discharged  for  joining  the  union.  In  half  an  hour  at 
Homestead  I  talked  with  a  half  dozen  men  who  claimed 
to  have  been  disciplined  in  that  way.  I  talked  with  three 
or  four  at  Braddock  and  with  two  at  Clairton,  all  of 
whom  happened  to  be  in  strike  headquarters  when  I 
called.  Strikers  are  not  permitted  to  gather  in  McKees- 
port,  and  I  talked  with  no  discharged  men  there,  but  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  of  that  city  who  are  opposed  to 
the  strike  told  me  it  had  always  been  the  policy  of  the 
National  Tube  Company  to  discharge  men  who  were  try- 
ing to  organize  a  union.  It  was  a  McKeesport  paper  that 
remarked,  in  connection  with  Judee  Gary's  testimony  at 
Washington  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
does  not  discharge  men  for  joining  unions,  that  Judge 
Gary  "ought  to  know  better  than  to  make  such  a* state- 
ment." 

There  were  several  men  also  who  testified  before  the 
Senate  committee  that  they  had  been  discharged  for  join- 
ing the  union.  Some  of  the  men  who  talked  with  me 
were  told  plainly  that  they  were  being  discharged  for  that 
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reason.  One  man  working  at  Homestead  said  he  was 
called  in  by  his  foreman  and  asked  if  he  had  attended  a 
union  meeting.  When  he  admitted  that  he  had  he  was 
told  to  get  his  pay.  "We  want  no  union  here,"  the  fore- 
man said.  In  other  cases  the  reason  was  not  given,  the 
foreman  expressing  regret  over  the  discharge  and  saying. 
"I'm  not  doing  this.     It  comes  from  higher  up." 

In  every  place  where  strikers  were  gathered  together 
I  asked  them  if  they  had  no  means  of  securing  adjust- 
ment of  grievances.  Invariably  they  said  they  had  not. 
"If  you  go  to  the  foreman,"  they  said,  "he  tells  you  'if 
you  don't  like  it  you  can  quit.'  " 

"Why  don't  you  appeal  to  the  superintendent?"  I 
asked. 

"You'd  get  fired,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,  then,  why  didn't  you  appoint  a  committee  to  go 
to  the  superintendent,  state  your  case  and  get  justice 
done?"  I  asked  this  question  at  strike  headquarters  in 
Homestead,  Braddock  and  Clairton,  and  I  asked  it  of 
strikers  from  Donora  who  attended  the  Senate  commit- 
tee hearings.  It  was  a  question  that  got  the  same  response 
every  time  it  was  asked — a  laugh  of  such  mockery  that 
its  significance  was  unmistakable.  Then  they  told  me, 
"Just  let  anybody  try  it.    The  committee  would  be  fired." 

I  asked  them  if  such  committees  had  been  formed  in 
times  past  and  had  been  discharged.  Some  said  they 
knew  of  such  occurrences ;  others  had  never  seen  it  tried ; 
but  all  were  positive  as  to  what  the  consequences  would 
be. 

As  to  individual  protests,  the  men  were  equally  confi- 
dent that  no  redress  could  be  secured.  A  man  at  Qairton 
told  me  that  on  one  occasion  the  foreman  ordered  his 
gang,  who  were  about  to  knock  off  at  six,  after  twelve 
hours  work,  to  remain  until  ten.  The  men  wanted  to  go 
home  for  supper,  but  the  foreman  would  not  permit  it. 
They  went,  nevertheless ;  and  two  days  later  my  in- 
formant, who  had  been  the  spokesman,  was  discharged. 

How  the  Strike  Was  Called 

These  incidents  throw  some  light  on  the  question  of 
why  there  is  a  strike.  They  throw  light  also  on  another 
question  that  people  arc  asking:  Why  was  the  strike 
not  postponed  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson?  To  present  the  evidence  bearing  on  that 
I  must  go  back  a  bit. 

Last  May  the  National  Committee  for  Organizing  Iron 
and  Steel  Workers  held  a  conference  in  Pittsburgh.  Dele- 
gates were  present  from  newly  organized  locals  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  It  was  an  open  conference  and 
with  other  newspaper  and  magazine  men  I  attended  it. 
Many  of  the  delegates  wanted  to  call  a  strike.  They  were 
being  discriminated  against,  they  said.  Members  were 
being  discharged  right  and  left.  Something  must  be  done 
at  once.  The  leaders,  Fitzpatrick,  Foster  and  the  others, 
did  their  utmost  to  hold  this  feeling  in  check.  Reluctantly 
the  delegates  were  convinced  and  a  strike  movement  was 
averted.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  they  could  not 
long  be  held  back,  and  in  August  a  strike  vote  was  taken. 

After  the  strike  vote  came  Judge  Gary's  refusal  to 
meet  the  committee  with  Fitzpatrick  at  its  head,  and  after 
that  President  Wilson's  request  that  the  strike  be  post- 
poned. Organizer  J.  G.  Brown  of  the  national  commit- 
tee explained  the  matter  to  the  Senate  committee  in  Pitts- 
burgh. The  movement  had  gone  too  far  to  stop,  he  said. 
Local  after  local,  I  learned  at  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh, 
served  notice  that  they  were  going  on  strike  September 


22  regardless  of  the  national  committee.  District  organ- 
izers reported  that  if  the  strike  were  postponed  they 
would  not  go  back  and  face  the  men.  It  was  no  longer  a 
question  of  whether  there  should  be  a  strike  or  not,  but 
of  whether  the  strike,  bound  to  come  anyway,  should  be  an 
organized  strike  with  leadership  or  a  disorganized  one 
without  leadership.  Meanwhile  the  organizers  charge 
that  there  was  no  let  up  in  the  activity  of  the  corporation 
in  discharging  union  men  and  doing  what  it  could  to  dis 
rupt  the  organization.  If  there  were  to  be  a  truce,  it 
looked  to  them  like  a  union  truce  alone ;  the  steel  compa- 
nies indicating  no  intention  of  keeping  it.  So  the  strike 
was  called  on  September  22. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  strike  is  one  of  foreigners 
alone  and  that  there  is  some  sort  of  issue  between  them 
and  the  Americans.  That  is  certainly  not  the  case  in 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  where  the  Cambria  Steel  Company  plant 
is  completely  tied  up- — Americans  and  foreigners  stand- 
ing firm  together.  It  is  not  true  in.  Cleveland  where 
thousands  of  skilled  Americans  have  joined  the  unions, 
nor  is  it  true  in  Youngstown  and  Steubenyille,  O.,  or  in 
Gary  or  South  Chicago.  At  all  of  those  points  Americans 
in  large  numbers  are  in  the  unions  and  are  out  on  strike. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  mill  towns,  however,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  strikers  are  largely  foreign-born  and  that  the 
Americans  are  at  work.  Everywhere  you  encounter  irri- 
tation. "These  organizers  didn't  appeal  to  the  Amer- 
icans," you  are  told ;  "they  just  went  among  the  foreign- 
ers." This  is  what  you  are  told  everywhere  by  business 
and  professional  men. 

The  cleavage  between  native  American  stock  and  for- 
eigners, long  a  marked  feature  of  life  in  Pittsburgh  mill 
towns,  has  been  accentuated  during  this  strike.  Among 
the  strikers  I  found  naturalized  citizens  and  native-born 
citizens,  but  they  were  all  Hunkies  because  they  or  their 
fathers  were  born  in  Europe.  One  young  fellow  was  of 
the  third  generation  in  this  country.  His  grandfather 
came  from  Hungary  in  1848,  about  the  time  America 
was  going  wild  over  Louis  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian 
patriot.  But  he  is  a  Hunky.  I  was  especially  interested 
when  I  learned  that  his  father  also  is  a  steel  worker  and 
on  strike.  "Your  father  must  have  been  working  in  '92," 
I  remarked,  wondering  if  he  were  in  the  famous  Home- 
stead strike  of  that  year.  "Working  in  '92?"  he  de- 
manded, growing  red  in  the  face.  "The  hell  he  was !  He 
was  on  strike.  Let  me  tell  you  scabbing  doesn't  run  in 
our  family."  I  hastened  to  explain  that  I  had  no  intention 
of  accusing  his  father  of  being  a  strike  breaker. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  district  the  Americans  are  mostly  at 
work.  Whether  this  is  due  to  their  superior  economic 
condition — the  best  jobs  all  belong  to  the  Americans — 
or  whether  it  is  their  distrust  of  the  Hunky  or  their  fear 
of  discharge  and  blacklist,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  they  have  had  experience  with  the  reprisals  that 
follow  organizing  campaigns.  It  is  plain  also  that  forces 
opposed  to  the  strike  are  making  the  most  of  the  tradi- 
tional antagonism  between  Americans  and  Hunkies.  But 
the'  foreigners  represent  two-thirds  of  the  employes  in 
most  steel  mills.  In  any  strike,  therefore,  a  majority  of 
the  strikers  would  probably  be  foreigners. 

The  Strike  Leaders 
The  statement  that  the  men  had  no  grievances,  men- 
tioned above,   is   usually   made   in  connection   with   the 
further   charge   that    Fitzpatrick,    Foster   and   the   other 
[Continued  on  page  86] 


Judge  Gary  on  the  Open  Shop 

[Excerpts  from  cm  address  October  24,  before  1,500  members  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute in  New  York.    Judge  Gary's  position  -was  unanimously  endorsed.] 


"The  attention  of  the  members  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  has  of  late  been  focussed  on  the  attempts  of 
leaders  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  unionize  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  of  this  country.   .    .    . 

"The  strike,  which  has  been  directed  by  the  union  labor 
leaders,  and  was  begun,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  without  any 
request  or  authorization  from  the  workmen  themselves,  has 
been  conducted  in  the  usual  way.  Immediately  preceding  the 
day  fixed  for  ordering  out  the  men,  intimidating  letters,  large 
numbers  of  them  being  anonymous,  were  sent  to  the  families 
of  the  workmen,  threatening  physical  injury  to  the  father  or 
husband,  damage  to  or  destruction  of  the  home  and  kidnap- 
ping of  the  children  unless  the  employe  referred  to  should 
obey  the  order  to  strike.  A  number  of  the  workmen  who 
had  joined  the  unions  voluntarily  accepted  the  order  to  strike 
and  others  remained  away  from  the  factories  through  fear. 

"In  many  if  not  most  of  the  mills,  the  larger  number  of 
employes  continued  to  work  without  interruption.  At  the 
beginning  many  of  the  workmen  who  attempted  to  continue 
their  work,  and  others  who  had  remained  at  home  through 
fear  and  attempted  to  return,  were  confronted  in  the  public 
streets  and  elsewhere  by  strikers  or  pickets  and  importuned 
to  engage  in  the  strike,  and  many  were  assaulted  and  seri- 
ously injured.  After  protection  was  afforded  by  the  police, 
sheriffs  and  deputies,  state  constabulary  and,  in  some  cases, 
state  or  national  troops,  the  numbers  resuming  work  in- 
creased appreciably  from  day  to  day  until  in  many  places 
operations  are  about  normal.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  situa- 
tion at  present  is  good  and  steadily  improving. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  strike  is  not  the  result  of  any 
claim  by  any  workmen  for  higher  wages  or  better  treatment 
or  for  any  reason  except  the  desire  and  effort  on  the  part 
of  union  labor  leaders  to  unionize  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try. .  .  .  The  action  taken  was  'for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
all  these  organizations  into  one  mighty  drive  to  organize  the 
steel  plants  of  America.' 

"Without  discussing  for  the  present  the  merit  or  demerit 
of  labor  unions,  it  may  be  observed  that  union  labor  leaders 
openly  state  that  they  seek  to  unionize  or,  as  they  say,  'organ- 
ize' the  whole  industry  of  this  country.  Those  who  do  not 
contract  or  deal  with  unions,  although  they  do  not  combat, 
insist  upon  absolute  freedom  to  both  employer  and  employe 
in  regard  to  employment  and  the  management  of  the  shops. 
The  non-union  employers  and  employes  both  stand  for  the 
open  shop.  The  unions  argue  for  the  closed  shop  or,  as  the 
leaders  now  insist,  'the  right  of  collective  bargaining  through 
labor  union  leaders.' 

"Every  proposition  contended  for  by  the  laboF  unions  at 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  at  Washington  led  to 
domination  of  the  shops  and  of  the  men  by  the  union  leaders. 
Every  position  taken  by  the  other  side  centered  on  the  open 
shop.  This  is  the  great  question  confronting  the  American 
people  and,  in  fact,  the  world  public,  for  from  80  to  90  per 
cent  or  more  of  labor  in  this  country  is  non-union.  It  is  for 
them  and  the  employers  generally  and  the  large  class  of 
men  and  women  who  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  employers 
or  wage-earners  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  best 
for  the  whole  community  to  have  industry  totally  organized. 

"Tudging  by  experience,  we  believe  it  is  for  the  best 
interest  of  employer  and  employe  and  the  general  public 
to  have  a  business  conducted  on  the  basis  of  what  we  term 
the  'open  shop,'  thus  permitting  any  man  to  engage  in 
any  line  of  employment,  or  any  employer  to  secure  the 
services  of  any  workman  on  terms  agreed  upon  between 
the  two,  whether  the  workman  is  or  is  not  connected 
with  a  labor  union.  The  verdict  of  the  people  at  large 
will  finally  decide  this  question,  and  the  decision  will  be 
right. 

"1  think  the  fundamental  question  submitted  to  the 
conference  for  recommendation  to  industries  was  the  open 
shop.    .    .    . 

"All  through  the  conference  when  ever  the  question  of 
collective  bargaining  was  discussed,  it  was  apparent  that 
the  union  labor  leaders  would  not  support  any  resolution 
in  favor  of  collective  bargaining  except  on  the  basis  that 
collective  bargaining  meant  bargaining  through  labor 
unions.    .    .    . 

"The    unions    claim    that    collective    bargaining    through 


different  forms  of  shop  organization  made  up  of  the 
employes  tends  to  limit  the  extension  of  unions  by  increasing 
their  numbers.  The  non-union  employes  and  their  employers 
insist  that  collective  bargaining  through  labor  unions  means 
that  employes  are  forced  to  join  the  unions  as  otherwise 
they  could  not  be  represented.  So  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  whole  argument  returns  to  the  main  proposition 
of   open   or  closed   shop. 

"In  the  conference  there  was  no  objection  offered  by 
any  one  to  a  form  of  collective  bargaining  as  between 
employes  and  employers,  provided  both  were  free  from  out- 
side representation  and  direction 

"The  labor  group,  so  called,  was  made  up  of  union 
leaders,  leaving  unorganized  labor  without  special  rep- 
resentation. The  same  mistake  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
a  large  portion  of  the  public  that  was  made  throughout  the 
war,  namely,  that  organized  labor  really  represented  work- 
men or  wage-earners  generally,  notwithstanding  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  at  least  85  per  cent  of  the  total  are  non-union 
— not  members  of  any  union  organization.   .    .  '. 

"I  conceive  it  to  be  proper  in  this  family  of  industrial 
workers  consisting  of  two  thousand  members  of  the  most  im- 
portant basic  industry,  to  claim  that  we  have  demonstrated  in 
practice  we  are  upon  a  plane  which  is  higher  and  better 
than  ever  before  occupied  by  this  industry'  in  this  country : 
that  wo  have  been  striving  to  deserve  the  approval  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  our  business  and  our  decisions, 
that  we  have  sought  the  confidence  of  our  employes,  our 
customers,  our  competitors,  our  principals  who  own  the 
properties   we   manage,   and   the   general   public. 

"And  yet  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  we  could  nof  discover 
opportunities  for  further  improvement,  if  we  failed  to 
read  or  to  listen  to  the  criticisms  of  others,  if  we  let  pass 
the  requests  of  suggestions  of  our  workmen  for  changes 
which  they  believe  would  be  proper  concerning  their  employ- 
ment, if  we  neglected  to  give  our  employes,  individually 
or  in  groups,  opportunities  to  discuss  with  the  managers 
all  questions  or  mutual  interest,  if  we  minimize  in  any 
degree  the  well-recognized  fact  that  the  public  good  is 
of  prime  importance  and  that  private  interests  must  be 
subordinated.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  know  from  long 
experience  that  I  am  appealing  to  a  sympathetic  audience 
in  behalf  of  a  continued  effort  on  our  part  to  be  more  worthy 
of  the  respect  and  confidence  of  every  right-thinking  person 
who   is    familiar   with   our   industrial    life. 

"Considerable  has  been  said  in  public  of  late  concerning 
the  attempt  to  spread  the  doctrine  of  bolshevism  in  this 
country.  All  of  us  have  known  for  some  time  that  this 
disease  is  persistent  and  that  there  has  been  some  inoculation 
even  in  this  best  of  countries.  Still  we  deny  that  there 
is  danger  of  serious  trouble.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
treat  this  disease  and  that  is  to  stamp  it  out,  to  meet  it 
boldly  wherever  it  can  be  found,  to  expose  it  and  give  it 
no  chance  for  development.  In  this  free  country,  with 
its  reasonable  laws  wisely  administered,  its  golden  harvests, 
healthful  climate,  peace-loving  inhabitants  who  are  generous 
in  contributions  for  relief  and  protection,  schools,  churches 
and  hospitals,  there  is  no  room  except  in  the  prisons  for 
the  anarchist,  the  bolshevist  or  other  individual  -who  seeks 
to  substitute  the  rule  of  force  for  the  rule  of  law  and 
reason. 

"If  there  are  any  slinking,  desperate,  murderous  bolshe- 
viki  in  this  country,  even  in  small  numbers,  I  believe  the 
Secret  Service  Department  of  the  government  should  detect 
and  expose  them  and  that  the  iron  hand  of  justice  should 
punish  them  as  they  deserve ;  and  as  I  have  faith  in  this 
country  and  its  institutions,  I  believe  this  will  be  done 
and  done  promptly.  Any  one  who  doubts  the  ability 
of  the  proper  authorities  to  protect  the  persons  and  property 
of  our  people  against  bolshevism  and  other  similar  doc- 
trines fail  to  appreciate  the  courage  of  our  citizens  and 
the  terrible  force  and  strength  of  subdued  calmness  when 
they  are  surrounded  by  threatened  danger. 

"For  ourselves,  let  us  be  fair  and  iust.  considerate  and 
determined,  hopeful  and  complacent.  We  shall  emerge  from 
the  waves  of  unrest  which  naturally  follow  the  demoral- 
ization and  terrors  of  war,  and  as  a  people  will  be  better 
and  stronger  than  ever." 
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STATE    CONSTABULARY    AND  LOCAL    POLICE  OFFICERS    ARRESTING    STRIKERS   NEAR   A    HOMESTEAD   MILL   ENTRANCE 

Closed  Towns 

Intimidation  as  It  is  Practised  in  the  Pitts- 
bu  rgh  Steel  District : — the  Contrast  in  Ohio 

By  S.  Adele  Shaw 

[Miss  Shaw  spent  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  strike  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  for  the  Survey. 
and  then  crossed  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  steel  centers  of  Ohio,  where  civil  liberties  arc  pre- 
served in  the  midst  of  the  industrial  conflict.  A  native  of  Pittsb  trgh,  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Survey,  Miss  Shazv  brings  experience  as  a  social  worker  and  as  a  journalist  to  her 
task  of  interpretation.  The  first  draft  of  her  article  was  submitted  for  criticism  to  public  officials, 
strike  leaders  and  mill  executives.  Facts  were  then  checked  up  and  incidents  carried  to  their 
sow ccs,  and  her  narrative  can  be  depended  upon  as  the  findings  of  a  trained  observer. — Editor.] 


I  ARRIVED  in  Pittsburgh  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  of  the  steel  strike.  Through  a  gate  to  one  side 
of  me,  as  I  stood  in  the  Union  Station,  a  line  of  for- 
eigners perhaps  twenty-five  in  number,  Slavs  and 
Poles,  dressed  in  their  dark  "best"  clothes,  with  mus- 
taches brushed,  their  faces  shining,  passed  to  the  New 
York  emigrant  train.  Each  man  carried  a  large  new 
leather  suitcase,  or  occasionally  the  painted  tin  suitcase — 
a  veritable  trunk — appeared  in  the  line.  And  there,  not 
quite  concealed  by  its  wrapping,  was  the  unmistakable 
portrait  which  one  could  picture  in  its  setting  over  the 
mantle  in  the  boarding-house  just  left.  Men  and  bag- 
gage were  leaving,  as  every  night  they  leave  from  that 
station  on  that  same  train  for  New  York  and  the  "old 
country." 

Scarcely  had  the  gate  closed  on  the  emigrant  workers 
when  a  guard  threw  open  an  entrance  gate  through  which 
marched,  erect  and  brisk,  a  squad  of  state  constabulary — 
"Cossacks"  they  are  called  in  the  mill  towns.  Young  men 
they  were  in  perfect  training — men  with  great  projec- 
tion of  jaw  developed,  it  almost  seemed,  to  hold  the  black 
leather  straps  of  their  helmets  firmly  in  place. 
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It  was  the  following  day  that  I  came  in  closer  contact 
with  one  of  these  troopers  in  Braddock.  the  town  where 
the  foundation  of  the  Carnegie  fortune  was  laid.  I  had 
been  at  labor  headquarters  and  then,  before  calling  on 
the  town  or  mill  officials,  walked  with  the  local  head  of  the 
Committee  for  Organizing  Iron  and  Steel  Workers, 
down  the  street  to  see  the  mill  with  its  protection  of  walls, 
guns  and  men.  We  neither  stepped  off  the  sidewalk  of  the 
main  thoroughfare  nor  stopped  as  we  looked  at  the  mill 
on  one  side  and  the  hom.es  of  workers  on  the  other.  "AVe 
made  no  notes  and  spoke  to  no  one  we  passed.  Yet  as 
we  turned  the  corner,  a  trooper  pushed  the  nose  of  his 
horse  to  my  shoulder,  dismounted  and  ordered  us  to  stop. 
He  searched  the  organizer  and  asked  what  he  was  doing 
in  the  town.     The  man  presented  his  card. 

"If  I  catch  you  loitering  here  one  instant  I'll  arrest 
you."    The  jaw  was  unusually  long. 

"And  you,  too,"  he  snapped,  turning  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  me. 
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"What  are  those  pamphlets  you  are  distributing?' 
took  the  papers  and  book  I  carried. 


He 
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"The  Pittsburgh  Sun  and  Chronicle  Telegraph,"  I  re- 
plied. 

Corporal  Smith  took  from  me  my  book,  my  personal 
papers,  a  telegram  of  instructions  from  the  editor  of  the 
Survey,  the  notes  I  had  made  on  my  visits  to  the  towns, 
cards  with  addresses,  etc.  He  returned  my  book  and 
mounted  his  horse. 

"When  may  I  have  my  papers  back?"  I  inquired. 

"That's  my  business,"  retorted  the  corporal. 

I. 
Intimidation,  not  riot,  is  the  word  to  describe  the 
situation  as  I  saw  it  the  first  week  of  the  strike  in  the  mill 
towns  of  western  Pennsylvania.  In  addition  to  Braddock 
I  visited  Homestead,  McKeesport  and  Duquesne  in  Alle- 
gheny County.  Over  each  town  hung  an  atmosphere 
heavy  with  suppression — a  suppression  personified  on  the 
surface  by  the  troopers,  but  which  dates  back  to  '92,  when 
the  Carnegie  Company  under  H.  C.  Frick  broke  the  back 
of  the  union — a  suppression  engineered  by  the  interlock- 
ing machinery  of  mill,  town,  cognty  and  state.  It  is  this 
combination  that  the  strikers  are  up  against.  It  is  the 
core  of  the  present  struggle.  It  explains  more  than  any- 
thing else  the  demand  of  the  workers  to  be  heard — to  be 
free  men — free  in  their  towns  as  well  as  in  their  work. 

Backed  by  governor,  sheriff  and  mayors,  the  iron  will 
of  the  steel  corporations  has  been  clamped  down  upon  the 
men  at  every  turn  in  this,  their  first  effort  at  self-assertion 
in  from  ten  to  thirty  years.  Two  days  before  the  strike 
was  called,  William  S.  Haddock,  sheriff  of  Allegheny 
county,  issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the  gathering 
of  three  or  more  persons  on  highways  or  vacant  property, 
and  ordering  the  dispersing  of  persons  "unlawfully,  riot- 
ously and  tumultuously"  assembled  together.  This  proc- 
lamation under  the  sheriff's  own  interpretation  prohibited 
all  outdoor  meetings,  the  making  of  remarks  derogatory  to 
public  officials  and  the  expression  of  "radical"  sentiments. 
The  interpretation  of  the  words  "derogatory"  and  "rad- 
ical" he  left  with  town  officials  or  his  local  representative. 

Despite  this  order,  strikers  have  attempted  to  hold  out- 
door meetings,  basing  their  action  on  their  constitutional 
right  to  freedom  of  speech.     Early  in  the  first  week  a 
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thousand  of  them  crossed  the  city  line  from  McKees- 
port into  Glassport  borough  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 
Glassport  authorities  did  not  protest,  but  seven  of  the 
state  police  and  county  deputies  appeared,  dispersed  the 
men,  and  arrested  the  leaders  on  charge  of  riot.  The 
toll  was  four  injured.  Since  that  time  the  sheriff  has 
prohibited  the  holding  of  any  meetings  in  Glassport,  in- 
doors or  out.  Asked  why  he  had  taken  such  action  when 
the  Glassport  authorities  had  not  objected  to  the  meetings, 
he  said  that  since  the  mayor  of  McKeesport  had  pro- 
hibited meetings  it  "would  not  be  fair  to  him  if  the  sheriff 
did  not  prohibit  them  in  the  adjoining  borough." 

In  North  Clairton,  just  beyond,  strikers  were  holding  a 
meeting  the  Sunday  before  the  strike  in  a  field  where 
local  authorities  had,  previous  to  the  sheriff's  proclama- 
tion, given  the  men  permission  to  meet.  The  meeting 
was  proceeding  peaceably  when  suddenly  seven  or  eight 
troopers  broke  it  up  and  took  five  men  under  arrest. 
Thirty-six  more  of  the  men  were  arrested  a  day  or  two 
following  the  meeting.  The  majority  were  held  for  "in- 
citing to  riot."    Bail  was  placed  at  from  $1,000  to  $2,500 
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and  pending  the  hearings  ten  days  later,  the  men  had  to 
put  up  a  total  bail  of  over  $43,000. 

In  Braddock,  both  outdoor  and  indoor  meetings  had 
been  held  previous  to  the  sheriff's  proclamation.  At  the 
first  attempt,  during  the  summer,  the  organizers  had  been 
arrested  to  be  sure.  But  at  their  hearing  Squire  Holz- 
man  said  he  "refused  to  do  the  dirty  work  of  the  bur- 
gess." The  men  were  released.  During  the  strike,  in- 
door meetings  continued.  So  Braddock  afforded  me  not 
only  -fresh  impressions  of  a  steel  town  in  the  midst  of 
the  strike  but  also  of  the  sort  of  strikers'  meetings  pro- 
hibited in  other  boroughs  which  did  not  share  in  even 
Braddock's  restricted  measure  of  industrial  liberty. 

Braddock  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Monongahela 
just  below  McKeesport  and  across  the  river  from  Home- 
stead. It  is  the  typical  steel-mill  town,  with  the  works  on 
the  level  by  the  river,  the  foreign  districts  close  about, 
the  railroad  and  steel  car  lines  running  through  the  busi- 
ness sections,  dividing  the  industrial  district  from  the  resi- 
dences of  Americans  and  officials  on  the  hillside.  There 
are  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works,  the  original  plant 
of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  where  Carnegie  and 
Schwab  got  their  start;  the  Carrie  furnaces  of  the  same 
company  which  makes  metal  for  the  Homestead  works ; 
the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  corporation,  and  the  McClintic-Marshall  Construction 
Company,  called  by  labor  organizers  "the  greatest  labor- 
hating  concern  in  America." 

"No  trouble  here  at  all"  was  the  invariable  answer  from 
town  and  mill  officials  when  asked  how  things  were  go- 
ing. A  cold  dead  calm  had  descended  upon  the  town. 
The  stacks  of  the  mills  seemed  scarcely  breathing.     The 


air  was  cleared  of  dust  and  soot  and  the  blue  sky 
shone  above.  Along  the  main  street  a  steady  stream 
of  foreigners  passed — not  loitering  nor  in  groups — but 
walking  seemingly  in  full  enjoyment  of  their  right  to  be 
dressed  up  and  look  at  the  shops  or  partake  of  the  town's 
amusements,  yet  on  the  alert.  To  many  of  them  it  was 
a  new  experience.  They  had  christened  the  first  day  of 
the  strike  "Labor's  Day." 

Yet  police  and  plain  clothes  men  were  everywhere  in 
evidence  and  an  occasional  trooper  passed  on  his  horse. 
Nearer  the  Edgar  Thomson  works  the  state  police,  who 
earlier  in  the  day  patrol  the  foreign  districts,  were  guard- 
ing the  men  who  came  out.  I  saw  but  a  handful — per- 
haps twelve— young  men  and  Negroes,  with  their  dinner 
buckets,  their  faces  smirched  with  soot.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  works  the  mill  police  stood  on  watch  on  the  porch 
of  the  guard  house,  guns  at  their  feet.  Deputies  and 
plain  clothes  men  stood  by.  Troopers  patrolled  up  and 
down  before  the  high  concrete  wall  with  its  iron  gates — 
a  wall  which  gives  the  mill  the  appearance  of  a  medieval 
town.  Behind  the  wall  the  mill  officials  and  the  majority 
of  the  workers — many  of  them  Negroes — worked,  slept 
and  ate.  Where  the  railroad  tracks  enter  the  mill,  two 
small  wooden  guard  houses  had  been  erected.  The  front 
walls  were  of  wood  below  and  corrugated  iron  above. 
Between  the  two  materials  there  was  an  open  space  per- 
haps two  feet  wide,  through  which  the  deputies  coukl 
be  seen.  In  these  shacks  on  either  side  of  the  tracks  the 
strikers  believed  machine  guns  were  set  for  action.  Below 
the  tracks,  the  street  opposite  the  mill  and  those  leading 
out  from  it  were  lined  with  workingmen's  house-.  Chil- 
dren played  on  the  filthy  bricks  and  in  the  dirt  by  the 
curb. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  a  meeting  of  strikers.  All  was 
quiet  as  I  made  my  way  toward  the  river.  Down  a  poorly 
lighted  street,  so  dark  I  could  scarcely  see  the  curb,  I 
found  the  men  standing,  filling  the  vacant  lot  before  the 
door  of  the  hall  which  was  packed,  and  on  the  sidewalks 
and  street,  but  not  blocking  either.  There  was  neither 
noise  nor  excitement.  "Mother  Jones  goin'  to  speak.!' 
"Come  on  lady."  And  the  men  held  up  their  arms  to 
open  a  passage  for  me.  The  hall  was  jammed.  Sweat 
stood  on  every  forehead. 

The  first  speaker  was  J.  G.  Brown  of  the  Pittsburgh 
strike  committee.  I  had  heard  him  the  summer  before  in 
the  mill  towns  telling  the  men  what  the  eight-hour  day 
would  mean  for  them  and  their  families,  urging  them  to 
take  out  their  papers  and  become  citizens,  and  never 
failing  to  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  obeying 
the  laws  of  the  town,  state  and  the  country.  Then  came 
the  deep  clear  voice  of  a  woman,  filling  every  corner  of 
the  hall.  I  stood  on  tiptoe  and  saw  the  grey  hair  of 
Mother  Jones,  the  woman  agitator  of  the  mining  districts 
of  Colorado  and  West  Virginia,  who  with  the  rough 
speech  and  ready  invective  of  the  old-time  labor  spell- 
binder, has  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over  the  striking 
steel  workers.  At  her  first  words  there  was  complete 
silence.  Though  practically  all  were  foreigners,  not  a 
man  in  the  hall  appeared  to  miss  a  word.  "We're  going 
to  have  a  hell  of  a  fight  here,  boys,"  she  said  and  went  on : 

We  are  to  find  out  whether  Pennsylvania  be'ongs  to  Gary  or  to 
Uncle  Sam.  If  it  belongs  to  Gary  we  are  going  to  take  it  away 
from  him.  We  can  scare  and  starve  and  lick  the  whole  gang 
when  we  get  ready.  .  .  .  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  on  us  today. 
They  want  to  see  if  America  can  make  the  fight.  .  .  .  Our  hoys 
went  over  there.  You  were  told  to  ciean  up  the  Kaiser.  Well, 
you  did  it.  And  now  we're  going  to  clean  up  the  damned  Kaisers 
at  home.    .    .    .    They  sit   up  and   smoke  seven ty- five  cent  cigars 
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and  have  a  lackey  bring  them  champagne.  They  have  stomachs 
two  miles  long  and  two  miles  wide  and  we  fill  them.  .  .  .  Remem- 
ber when  all  was  dark  in  Europe  and  Columbus  said.  "I  see  a  new 
land,"  they  laughed.  But  the  Queen  of  Spain  sold  her  jewels  and 
Columbus  went  to  it.  .  .  .  He  died  in  poverty,  but  he  gave  us  this 
nation  and  you  and  I  aren't  going  to  let  Gary  take  it  from  us. 
.  .  .  If  he  wants  fourteen  hours  he  can  go  in  and  work  it  him- 
self. .  .  .  We  don't  want  guns.  We  want  to  destroy  guns.  We 
want  honest  men  to  keep  the  peace.  We  want  music  and  play- 
grounds and  the  things  to  make  life  worth  while.  .  .  .  Now,  you 
fellows  go  on  out.     I  want  to  talk  to  the  other  boys. 

II. 
What  the  sheriff's  proclamation  did  in  balking  outdoor 
meetings  throughout  the  county,  local  officials  in  other 
mill  towns  did  for  just  such  indoor  meetings  as  this  at 
Braddock.  In  Pittsburgh  itself  Mayor  Babcock  prohib- 
ited the  holding  of  meetings  "within  the  strike  zones," 
limiting  them  to  the  Labor  Temple  in  the  center  of  the 
city  (Pittsburgh  car  fare  is  10  cents  straight  or  seven 
and  a  half  cents  with  tickets)  and  to  one  hall  on  the  north 


side.  Pittsburgh  council  refused  the  ]>etition  of  100,000 
organized  workers  of  the  district,  made  through  their 
attorney,  to  hold  a  public  hearing  on  the  action  of  public 
officials  during  the  strike. 

The  crux  of  the  situation  in  the  mill  communities  lies 
in  the  fact  that  under  the  Pennsylvania  law  the  mayors 
of  the  towns  and  the  burgesses  of  the  boroughs,  though 
not  exactly  judges  and  executioners,  are  close  to  it.  They 
are  both  magistrates  and  heads  of  the  local  government. 

James  S.  Crawford,  mayor  of  Duquesne,  effectively 
blocked  the  holding  of  labor  meetings,  lxrth  before  and 
during  the  strike,  outdoors  and  in  ;  blocked  even  the  open- 
ing of  headquarters  by  the  organizers.  During  the  second 
week.  Judge  Richard  A.  Kennedy  of  the  Allegheny  county 
court  handed  down  an  opinion  sustaining  his  action  in 
fining  two  organizers,  Foster  and  Beaghen,  $100  each 
for  attempting  on  September  7  to  hold  a  meeting  in  a 
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vacant  lot  without  a  permit.  The  men  had  previously  ap- 
plied for  a  permit  and  been  denied  by  Crawford.  The 
owner  of  the  lot  had  given  permission  to  hold  the  meet- 
ing. When  the  men  appeared  however,  "no  trespassing" 
signs  had  been  put  up.  The  lot  had  in  the  meantime 
been  acquired  by  the  Carnegie  Land  Company.  In  mak- 
ing the  decision  the  judge  held  that  although  the  right 
of  free  speech  is  sacred,  deserving  protection,  there  are 
cases  in  which  this  right  must  yield  to  the  safety  of  citi- 
zens, their  homes  and  their  property.  He  conceded  that 
the  object  of  the  meeting,  to  increase  the  membership  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  was  lawful,  but  said 
there  were  times  and  circumstances  which  might  cause 
such  a  meeting  to  terminate  in  action  which  could  not  be 
foreseen  and  which  might  be  disastrous.  He  held  that 
the  mayor  was  justified  by  the  fact  that  he  was  respon- 
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sible  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order,  although 
the  attempt  to  meet  was  two  weeks  before  the  strike  was 
called  and  no  trouble  had  occurred  in  the  city.  Forty 
workers  present  at  the  meeting  were  arrested  and  fined 
from  $10  to  $25  each.  Since  the  meeting  organizers  have 
been  unable  to  lease  any  vacant  lot  or  any  vacant  room 
for  headquarters  in  the  town.  Their  inference  is  that  the 
Steel  Corporation  has  directly  or  indirectly  leased  all 
such  holdings. 

It  was  Mayor  Crawford  who  in  denying  a  permit  to  the 
organizers  said,  "Jesus  Christ  himself  couldn't  hold  a 
meeting  in  Duquesne."  And  it  was  to  this  same  town  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Information  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, while  conducting  an  Americanization  campaign 
last  February,  sent  a  Russian  speaker  to  talk  to  the  people 
on  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  At  eight  o'clock,  when 
on  the  platform,  the  speaker  was  arrested  by  the  local 
authorities  and  jailed  for  three  days.  It  was  there,  too, ' 
that  Mayor  Crawford,  in  convicting  J.  L.  Beaghen,  one 


of  the  organizers  arrested  for  attempting  to  hold  the 
meeting  referred  to  above,  said  publicly,  "If  I  had  my 
way  you  would  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  99# years 
and  when  you  got  out  you'd  be  sent  back  for  99  years 
more." 

Mayor  Crawford  is  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Duquesne.  His  brother  is  president  of  the  Mc- 
Keesport  Tin  Plate  Company. 

It  is  to  such  disinterested  hands  that  Sheriff  Haddock's 
proclamation  and  Judge  Kennedy's  opinion  turn  over  the 
broad  provisions  of  civil  rights  in  the  American  consti- 
tution. It  is  to  such  hands  as  those  of  Mayor  Cieorge  H. 
Lysle,  of  McKeesport,  whose  activity  began  back  in  April, 
1918,  when  the  local  labor  people  attempted  to  organize 
the  iron  and  steel  workers.  [See  the  Survey  for  Janu- 
ary 4.]  This  was  before  the  St.  Paul  convention  at  which 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  set  going  its  present 
movement  for  organizing  the  steel  industry.  The  initi- 
ative was  taken  by  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  McKees- 
port. They  rented  Ross  Hall  and  placed  cards  announc- 
ing the  meetings  in  saloons  and  other  places.  The  mayor 
ordered  the  cards  removed  and  notified  the  meeting  thai 
it  could  not  proceed.  The  men  then  moved  down  to  the 
Labor  Temple,  headquarters  for  the  labor  council.  There 
the  superintendent  of  the  Portvue  tin  mill  (  McKeesport 
Tin  Plate  Company,  an  independent  concern),  com- 
monly spoken  of  among  residents  of  the  town  as  the 
"gold  mine"  because  of  the  wealth  it  has  produced, 
barred  the  door  and  a  scuffle  ensued  resulting  in  the  ar- 
rest of  several  of  the  men. 

The  next  move  was  when  the  Committee  for  Organ- 
izing Iron  and  Steel  Workers  attempted  to  secure  a  per- 
mit for  a  meeting  in  the  city  last  spring.  They  were  re- 
fused. Charles  H.  Howe,  president  of  the  central  labor 
body  and  a  member  of  the  town  council,  tried  to  put 
a  resolution  through  council  calling  for  permits  to  be 
issued  to  the  organizers.  His  resolution  was  not  even 
seconded. 

The  mill  police  then  appeared  on  the  streets  and  in 
saloons,  watching  the  men  who  were  active.  The  organ- 
izers held  several  street  meetings  without  a  permit  and 
finally  last  July  were  granted  a  permit  for  a  hall  provided 
the  meetings  were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  local 
Central  Labor  Council  and  that  no  foreign  speakers 
were  used.  The  organizers  would  not  go  on  record  in 
regard  to  foreign  speakers.  Meetings  were  held  For- 
eign speakers  were  used.  The  outsanding  feature  of 
all  the  meetings  was  the  gathering  of  literally  hundreds 
of  mill  bosses  before  the  doors  to  intimidate  the  men  and 
check  them  off.  I  was  present  at  the  first  meeting  when 
250  superintendents  and  foremen  stood  for  three  hours 
outside  the  hall.  After  one  such  meeting  114  men  were 
discharged  in  one  day-  From  the  records  at  labor  head- 
quarters it  is  estimated  that  over  a  thousand  men  were 
paid  off  in  a  few  weeks. 

Late  in  August  the  mayor  again  placed  the  ban  on  all 
labor  meetings.  He  took  no  action,  however,  in  regard 
to  the  congregating  of  officials  on  the  streets  before  the 
halls.  Tuesday  evening  after  Labor  Day  the  men  tried 
to  hold  a  meeting  without  a  permit.  The  police  inter- 
fered and  arrested  the  organizers.  They  were  released 
on  forfeit  but  the  crowd  of  laborers  went  down  to  the 
Tube  mill  and  called  a  miniature  strike.  Trouble  re- 
sulted. One  manager  was  struck  on  the  head  and  some 
of  the  strikers  were  injured.  The  men  were  chiefly 
foreigners  and  many  of  them  were  aliens.     The  report 
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was  circulated  that  quite  a  few  of  them  were  armed. 
Sheriff  Haddock  of  Allegheny  county,  who  had  heen 
called  to  the  scene,  told  me  the  men  were  not  armed. 
Nevertheless,  from  that  time  on  public  sentiment  was 
more  than  ever  against  the  men. 

In  addition  to  bringing  in  the  state  police.  Mayor 
Lysle  deputized  3,500  men.  The  climax  came  however 
when,  during  the  third  strike  week,  he  closed  labor  head- 
quarters which  had  been  used  as  a  meeting  place  for  the 
Central  Labor  Council  and  local  trade  unions  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  It  was  also  the  strike  headquarters.  The 
mayor  stated  through  the  press  that  he  closed  the  rooms 
because  thirty-four  men  had  congregated  there,  contrary 
to  his  proclamation.  The  thirty-four  men  had  previously 
been  arrested  or  had  suffered  injury  at  the  hands  of  the 
state  constabulary  and  were  stating  their  cases  to  a  Pitts- 
burgh attorney.  The  mayor  later  granted  special  per- 
mission to  the  carpenters',  bricklayers'  and  other  "regu- 
lar" unions  to  continue  the  holding  of  "business"  meet- 
ings in  the  building. 

Over  in  Homestead  where  meetings  have  been  held 
during  the  strike  the  struggle  was  a   free   speech   fight 


from  the  beginning.  There  no  labor  meetings  had  been 
held  for  twenty-six  years — not  since  the  memorable 
strike.  When  organizers  went  into  the  town  last  spring 
they  were  denied  permits  to  meet  in  halls.  One  had 
been  rented  and  paid  for.  The  check  was  returned,  the 
owner  making  an  excuse  for  the  hall's  not  being  avail- 
able. The  organizers  then  held  two  street  meetings  un- 
disturbed. At  the  third  they  were  arrested,  charged  with 
violating  a  borough  ordinance  regulating  traffic,  and 
found  guilty  by  the  burgess.  The  case  was  carried  to  a 
higher  court,  and  during  the  second  week  of  the  strike 
the  burgess  was  sustained  by  Judge  Kennedy. 

While  the  case  was  pending,  verbal  permission  was 
granted  to  hold  hall  meetings  on  condition  that  no  foreign 
speakers  be  used.  Here,  too,  the  organizers  refused  to 
go  on  record  on  that  point.  ( )ne  night  there  were  speeches 
in  foreign  languages  and  after  that  the  nermit  was 
refused. 

An  organizer  for  the  Amalgamated  Association  then 
went  in  and  requested  a  permit.  He  also  would  not  agree 
to  eliminate  foreign  speakers  and  was  refused  a  [>ermit. 
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He  then  had  a  writ  of  mandamus  served  on  the  burgess 
to  compel  him  to  issue  one.  At  the  hearing  before  Judge 
Swearingen  in  the  county  court,  the  burgess  protested 
he  had  no  legal  authority  to  issue  a  permit  for  a  hall 
meeting,  and  thereby  admitted  he  had  no  authority  to 
deny  one.  This  was  the  admission  sought  by  the  organ- 
izers. The  case  was  dropped  and  they  held  indoor  meet- 
ings thereafter  without  permits. 

Maguire,  the  burgess,  practices  law  in  Pittsburgh.  He 
worked  in  the  mill  when  a  young  man  and  was  formerly 
opposed  to  the  methods  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  He 
is  commonly  credited  with  having  been  proprietor  of  a 
newspaper  run  for  a  short  time  in  the  borough,  which 
frequently  attacked  the  corporation.  Since  obtaining 
office  two  years  ago,  however,  his  opposition  has  entirely 
disappeared. 

The  president  of  the  borough  council,  "Dick"  Moon, 
who  acts  as  burgess  in  the  absence  of  Maguire,  is  chief 
of  the  mechanical  department  in  the  Carnegie  mill.  He 
refused  to  act  in  the  matter  of  granting  permits  for 
meetings  previous  to  the  time  the  matter  was  carried  to 
the  county  courts.  At  that  time  he  told  me  it  was  "too  big 
a  matter  for  him  to  act  upon  in  the  absence  of  the  bur- 
gess." Moon,  a  Scotchman,  was  one  of  the  strikers  in 
'92.  Burgess  Lincoln  of  Munhall  borough,  where  the 
Homestead  works  is  located,  is  also  a  superintendent 
in  the  mill.  Sheriff  Haddock's  brother  is  a  mill  official 
at  Farrell. 

Ill 
This    interlocking   of    mill    and    town    officials   explains 


not  only  the  ease  with  which  normal  civil  rights  have 
been  shelved,  but  the  ease  with  which,  under  the  guise 
of  law  enforcement,  deputies  and  troopers  get  away  with 
reckless  action  in  the  streets  and  alleys,  and  with  which 
the  petty  courts  turn  trumped-up  grounds  for  the  arrest 
of  labor  organizers  and  strikers  into  denials  of  justice. 
-  In  Allegheny  county  Sheriff  Haddock  had,  according 
to  his  own  statement  on  October  first,  deputized  300  men 
for  service  under  control  of  his  central  office  and  5,000 
mill  deputies.  Newspapers  placed  the  figure  early  in  the 
strike  at  10,000.  The  mill  police  who  in  ordinary  times 
are  sworn  in  under  the  state  provision  for  coal  and  iron 
police  for  duty  in  the  mills  only,  are,  since  the  strike, 
sworn  in  by  the  sheriff  at  the  request  of  the  companies. 
They  have  power  to  act  anywhere  in  the  county.  They 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  mill  authorities.  Compa- 
nies are  required  to  file  a  bond  of  $2,000  for  each  man  so 
deputized  and  are  responsible  for  his  actions. 

It  is  the  state  constabulary,  however,  who  have  set  the 
pace  for  the  work  of  intimidation  in  the  mill  towns  of 
Allegheny  county.  Responsibility  for  calling  them  in  is 
difficult  to  fix.  Since  last  February  squads  had  been 
stationed  at  Dravosburg  within  easy  reach  of  the  steel 
towns ;  and  the  Saturday  before  the  strike  patrols  were 
brought  down  into  them.  The  sheriff  denies  that  he 
called  on  the  state  for  the  troopers.  The  burgess  of 
Braddock  and  the  chiefs  of  police  in  Homestead  and 
Munhall  professed  ignorance  of  the  responsibility  for 
their  coming. 

{Continued  on  page  87) 


FOSTER,    MOTHER   JONES,    AND  OTHER   LEADING   A.   F.   OF  L.    SPEAKERS   IN    THE   PITTSBURGH    DISTRICT 

Left  to  right:  Rear—Norrington  and  Hardison;  Front— White;  H.  P.  Brogan,  Clairton;  William  Z.  Foster, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Committer  for  Organising  Iron  and  Steel  Workers;  Mother  Jones  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers;  J.  G.  Brown,  President  of  the  Shingle  Workers  of  America;  W.  R.  Reilly,  Homestead. 
Every  member  of  this  group  has  been  arrested  anywhere  from  one  to  eight  times  during  the  past  summer  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district. 
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VOTING    ALLEGIANCE    TO    THE    STRIKE 


15,00)  Union  Members  in  Mass  Meeting,  Brooksidc  Park  Stadium,  Cleveland.  September  14,  the  Day  Before 

I  he  Strike 


At  Gary 

Some  Impressions  and  Interviews 
By  Graham  Taylor 

WARDEN,    CHICAGO    COMMONS 


IN  so  critical  a  time  as  this  it  behooves  one  who 
would  be  just  to  those  on  both  sides  of  the  indus- 
trial cleavage  and  most  of  all  loyal  to  the  public, 
that  third  and  greatest  party  to  every  such 
dispute,  to  take  his  impressions  of  such  a  crucial  situation 
as  that  at  Gary  directly  from  those  most  representative 
of  all  interests  at  stake.  Interviews  were  therefore 
secured  with  the  mayor,  authoritative  representatives  of 
the  steel  company  and  of  the  unions  of  its  striking 
employes,  and  with  the  colonel  commanding  the  United 
States  military  forces  now  in  control  of  the  city. 

The  mayor  of  Gary's  80,000  people  has  not  been 
superseded  by  the  commandant,  nor  the  city  government 
by  the  military  authorities.  Civilian  officials  continue 
to  function  under  the  very  general  supervision  of,  and 
supplemented  by,  the  army  staff  stationed  here  by  Gen. 
Leonard  Wood  and  its  force  of  1,200  or  1,500  men. 
They  are  here  on  requisition  of  the  mayor  and  governor. 
Both  forms  of  government  have  their  headquarters  at 
the  city  hall  and  cooperate  closely  and  harmoniously. 
The  police  and  the  soldiers  have  their  duties  assigned 
independently,  but  at  many  points  to  the  same  intent. 
For  instance,  they  guard  the  approaches  to  the  mills, 
the  police  to  allow  only  those  bearing  passes  to  go  through 
their  lines  and  the  soldiers  to  patrol  the  points  of  possible 
conflict  or  disorder  in  lorries,  in  which  they  rapidly  make 
their  rounds.  Police  power  both  civil  and  military  is 
alert  in  running  down  private  liquor  stills,  which  are 
prohibited  both  by  the  state  and  national  laws.  Vice 
resorts  and  vicious  characters  rarely  escape  the  vigilance 
and  quick  action  of  both  forces.  Military  prisoners  under 
guard  are  detailed  to  supplement  the  city's  street  cleaners. 
Mayor  W.  F.  Hodges  impresses  one  as  a  man  among 
men,  affable  and  equable,  and  intending  to  be  fair  to 
the  whole  divided  citizenship.     His  enthusiasm   for  the 


newly  acquired  park  area,  including  a  mile  or  more  of 
the  lake  shore  and  220  acres  of  Indiana  sand  dunes,  is 
a  harbinger  of  better  times  for  Gary  when  its  citizens 
settle  down  and  pull  together  once  more  for  the  progress 
of  the  town  and  the  happiness  of  its  people.  The  fact 
that  the  Steel  Corporation,  which  all  these  years  has 
preoccupied  twelve  unbroken  miles  of  lake  shore  directly 
in  front  of  the  city,  donated  116  of  these  park  acres,  is  a 
brighter  omen  of  better  relationships.  This  cooperation 
of  the  company  with  the  city's  interest,  and  other  contacts 
of  the  mayor  with  its  officials,  have  given  occasion  for 
criticizing  him  for  leaning  towards  the  company's  side 
in  this  controversy.  He  was  outspoken,  however,  in 
defending  the  right  and  justice  of  collective  bargaining 
and  in  exonerating  the  responsible  union  officials  from 
complicity   with  destructive   radicalism. 

U.  S.  Military  in  Command 

Colonel  Mapes  did  so  likewise  with  equal  emphasis, 
declaring  the  "reds"  to  be  outside  the  unions  entirely, 
or  not  identified  with  their  officials  and  headquarters. 
Until  recently  the  radicals  centered  at  the  rooms  of  the 
German  Socialist  organization,  where  the  German 
imperial  flag  was  the  most  conspicious  emblem  found  on 
the  premises.  Now  the  "red"  headquarters,  so  called. 
is  on  the  south  side  of  the  city  in  the  midst  of  a  foreign 
section.  Their  leaders  are  said  to  be  older  men,  scarcely 
any  young  men  being  found  among  them.  The  colonel's 
desk  held  placards  in  pictures  and  print,  in  Fnglish  and 
other  languages,  more  or  less  sensationally  radical  in 
their  appeal  to  prejudice  and  passion.  In  dealing  with 
citizens  and  with  his  men,  with  labor  leaders  and  strikers, 
with  union  pickets  and  radical  suspects.  Colonel  Mapes 
seems  very  straightforward  and  considerate,  with  a 
saving  sense  of  humor  and  withal  very  human.  His 
glee  over  running  down  a  whiskey  still  by  having  his  men 
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follow  a  bottle  secretly  deposited  on  the  highway  in  order 
to  he  filled  was  fairly  infectious.  His  indignation  and  ac- 
tions against  the  man  charged  by  a  young  girl  with  having 
imported  her  into  Gary  for  immoral  purposes  were 
most   wholesome. 

The  headquarters  of  the  steel  workers'  union  is  on  the 
main  street  of  the  city  and  on  the  floor  immediately  above 
the  sheriff's  office  and  one  of  the  courtrooms.  It  includes 
a  suite  of  rooms  for  office  and  assembly  purposes. 
Conspicuously  hung  on  the  wall  of  one  of  them  was  a 
placard  containing  the  full  text  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  News  bulletins  from  the  strike  zones 
were  also  posted.  On  a  blackboard  reserved  for  "an- 
nouncements" appeared  the  latest  one  —  Engineers 
Ordered  Out.  There  were  only  about  fifty  men  in  and 
about  headquarters.  (  Few  of  them  are  on  the  streets. 
( )pen  air  meetings  of  all  kinds  are  prohibited.  Crowds 
are  dispersed.  All  indoor  assemblies  are  allowed.  One 
big  outdoor  meeting,  under  union  control,  was  risked  re- 
cently and  called  for  no  interference.)  The  central  figure 
among  the  men  was  F.  H.  Dietrich,  the  manly,  frank  and 
conservative  local  union  official  in  charge  of  the  strike 
situation  at  Carv.  He  claimed  that  of  the  18,000  steel 
workers  not  over  25  per  cent  are  now  at  work.  He  in- 
sisted that  the  long  shift  of  twenty-four  hours  when  the 
day  and  night  shifts  change  was  still  required  of  rollers, 
heaters  and  some  machinists.  This  claim  was  verified 
by  strikers  from  these  groups.  They  said  the  eight-hour 
day  is  desired  not  only  as  "basic,"  but  as  the  maximum 
period  of  work.  While  it  was  admitted  that  some  men 
wanted  to  work  longer  to  increase  their  wages  by  getting 
"time  and  a  half  for  overtime."  most  of  the  men  were 
said  to  prefer  shorter  hours  at  fair  wages  even  though 
they  made  less  money.  But  the  complaint  of  hardship 
and  injustice  was  made  in  behalf  of  common  labor. 

On  the  Picket  Line 
Men  on  the  picket  line  and  on  the  streets  talked  f  reel  v. 
unexcitedly  and  confidently  to  the  same  purport.  The 
recent  assurance  that  the  American  Federation  of  I^abor 
and  some  of  its  strong  constituent  unions  had  guaranteed 
what  was  termed  "practically  unlimited  financial  sup- 
port" evidently  inspired  the  strikers  with  new  hoj>e  and 
courage  to  hold  out  until  they  win,  as  most  of  them  still 
sincerely  expected  to  do. 

( )n  the  contrary  the  company's  claim  that  new  men  and 
old  are  coming  to  work  in  steadily  growing  numbers,  the 
signs  of  increased  activity  at  the  mills,  and  the  public  im- 
pression of  the  situation  agreed  in  asserting  that  the  strike 
was  waning.  The  facts  were  not  readily  ascertained,  as 
no  outsiders  are  "passed"  to  the  mills.  Between  6:30 
and  7  o'clock  in  one  morning  only  about  five  hundred 
men  were  counted  entering  the  mills  through  one  of  the 
main  approaches,  and  some  of  these  were  said  to  be  going 
in  for  their  back  pay  and  Liberty  bonds.  That  morning 
a  picket  counted  and  listed  only  172  union  men  returning 
to  work.  A  newsboy  just  outside  the  picket  line  said  he 
now  sold  only  three  hundred  papers  when  he  used  to 
sell  twelve  hundred  daily.  Only  about  half  of  the  smoke- 
stacks were  seen  by  us  to  emit  smoke. 

Of  the  radicals,  or  the  "reds"  as  they  are  universally 
called,  it  is  hard  to  judge.  All  others  besides  themselves 
disclaim  personal  or  official  connection  with  them.  While 
many  of  their  leaders  and  followers  are  of  foreign  birth 
and  language,  as  are  nearly  all  of  those  arrested  so  far, 
vet  it  seems  hardly  fair  to  credit  quite  all  the  peaceable 
and  law-abiding  strikers  as  "Americans"  and  all  the  law- 


less and  violent  element  as  "foreigners,"  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  of  the  great  preponderance  of  the  foreign 
elements  among  the  whole  body  of  workers  in  the  employ 
of  the  steel  industry.  Certainly  this  indiscriminate  dis- 
credit is  not  conducive  to  Americanization.  Undoubt 
edly  many,  especially  among  the  illiterate  or  non-English- 
speaking  foreign  workmen,  have  been  misled  to  think  that 
the  steel  mills  are  soon  to  be  "taken  over"  by  the  work- 
ers. One  of  them,  when  arrested  for  beating  up  a  strike- 
breaker, admitted  that  he  did  not  want  to  stop  work,  yet 
when  called  out  said  he  would  not  go  back  because  when 
the  workers  took  over  the  mills  he  would  get  less  of  a 
share  in  their  ownership.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Republican 
alderman,  formerly  a  steel  worker,  now  a  storekeeper 
but  recognized  as  an  advocate  and  supporter  of  the  strike, 
when  asked  while  under  arrest  whether  he  would  quii 
agitating  if  he  were  discharged,  replied:  "If  I  am  dis- 
satisfied with  the  government,  it  is  my  fault.  My  vote 
must  improve  it.  I  do  not  believe  in  violence ;  the  onlv 
way  to  get  ideas  in  men's  heads  is  by  education.  We  do 
not  need  bolshevism  in  this  country.  We  can  change  our 
law  as  soon  as  we  are  educated  enough." 

Before  two  hundred  delegates  from  the  Chicago  Dis- 
trict Council  for  Organizing  Iron  and  Steel  Workers, 
th?  secretary  summed  up  the  arguments  for  the  resolu- 
tion "denouncing  all  reds  and  all  connection  with  radicals" 
by  saying :  "There  has  been  some  red  propaganda  going 
on.  Red  papers,  handbills  and  notices  have  been  found  in 
barns  and  secluded  corners  in  great  numbers.  We  want 
it  known  that  the  union  has  nothing  to  do  with  this.  The 
I.  W.  W.  has  even  denounced  this  program  and  has  moved 
their  organization  from  two  of  the  cities." 
The  Steel  Company's  Stand 
From  "authoritative  sources"  it  was  learned  that  the 
steel  company  insists  that  the  agitation  for  the  strike  at 
( lary  was  initiated  by  the  radical  influences  there,  with 
violent  s|)eech  which  was  not  repudiated  by  the  union 
officials  recognized  to  be  conservative.  The  majority  of 
workers,  it  was  claimed,  desired  to  earn  more  than  they 
could  in  an  eight-hour  day  and  favored  it  onlv  to  increase 
their  wages  by  working  overtime  at  higher  rates  of  pay. 
A  gang  of  men  working  for  the  subsidiary  land  company 
once  struck  to  secure  twelve  hours'  work  instead  of 
eight.  The  twenty-four  hour  shift  was  admitted  to  be 
required  in  some  steel  plants  and  was  said  to  have  been 
discontinued  in  others  for  three  or  four  years.  Collective 
bargaining  was  favored  in  one  plant  at  Indiana  Harbor 
by  an  organization  of  the  workers  limited  to  the  employes 
of  the  plant.  With  apparent  sincerity  of  conviction/ the 
present  policy  of  the  steel  company  to  decline  all  deal- 
ings with  trade  unions  and  their  officials  outside  the 
ranks  of  their  own  employes  was  defended  as  a  public 
defense  against  radicalism,  notwithstanding  the  equally 
sincere  conviction  of  many  other  business  men  and  public- 
spirited  citizens  that  this  stand  against  dealing  with  regu- 
larly organized  labor  and  against  collective  bargaining 
recruits  the  ranks  of  radicals  and  intensifies  their  radical- 
ism. The  radicals  themselves  believe  the  failure  of  this, 
strike  will  do  this.  And  the  com-ervative  men  in  the 
leadership  and  in  the  rank  and  file  of  organized  labor 
seem  to  confirm  this  claim  by  their  fear  of  the  weakening 
of  their  influence  and  the  possible  overthrow  of  their 
supremacy. 

Such  are  the   facts  impartially  sought,  personally  ob- 
served and  truthfully  reported. 

October  21,  1919.  ' 


How  the  Steel  Strike  Was  Organized 

An  Exhibit  of  the  New  Labor  Technique 

By  David  J.  Saposs 

[Mr.  Saposs  is  industrial  investigator  for  the  Division  of  Industrial  and  Economic  Amalga- 
mation, Carnegie  Americanization  Study.  He  was  earlier  associated  with  Professor  Commons 
and  others  in  preparing  a  joint  volume  on  the  History  of  Labor  in  the  United  States,  zvas  a  mem- 
ber of  the  field  staff  of  the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  and  later  economic 
expert  of  the  New  York  Department  of  Labor  for  which  lie  itwestigated  accident  prevention  and 
industrial  service  work. — Editor.] 


The  steel  strike  brings  to  light  new  developments 
in  the  labor  movement  with  which  even  close 
followers  are  but  faintly  familiar.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  been  undergoing  a  quiet 
but  distinct  transformation  within  recent  vears.  It  is 
still  a  very  loose  federation  of  111  national  and  inter- 
national (the  labor  organizations  having  members  in 
Canada  call  themselves  international)  trade  unions. 
These  affiliate  with  it  to  protect  whatever  interests  the}' 
have  in  common.  But  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  no  mandatory  power  over  any  of  its  constituent 
bodies.  The  most  it  can  do  is  to  expel  them  if  they  refuse 
to  abide  by  its  decisions.  Each  national  or  international 
union  is  an  autonomous  body  with  absolute  and  final 
control  over  its  own  problems.  This  means  that  with 
respect  to  strikes  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
no  power  whatever.  The  usual  practice  under  the  princi- 
ple of  trade  autonomy  is  for  each  craft  to  conduct  its 
own  organizing  campaigns  and  its  own  strikes.  Other 
labor  organizations  may  render  financial  aid,  but  are 
not  expected  to  join  in  an  organizing  campaign  or  a 
strike. Each  national  or  international  union  is  virtually 
a  law  unto  itself,  and  generally  self-sufficient. 

The  coming  together  of  twenty-four  national  and  in- 
ternational trade  unions  to  carry  on  a  joint  organizing 
Campaign  in  the  steel  industry  is,  therefore,  unprecedent- 
ed in  the  annals  of  the  American  labor  movement.  The 
building  trades  unions,  to  be  sure,  formed  an  alliance 
some  years  ago,  parth-  to  eliminate  the  numerous  strikes 
caused  by  jurisdictional  controversies  between  unions 
over  undefined  portions  of  work,  and  partly  to  regulate 
the  use  of  the  sympathetic  strike  in  aid  of  any  one  organ- 
ization. Similarly  the  four  railroad  brotherhoods  some- 
time since  ipaugurated  the  so-called  concerted  wage 
movements,  whereby  the  wages  and  workingconditions 
.of  their  members  are  negotiated  at  the  same  time,  in- 
stead of  presenting  individual  demands  separately  and 
at  different  dates. 

Hut  these  were  actions  of  highly  skilled  workers  al- 
ready marshalled  into  powerful  individual  craft  unions. 
Within  recent  years,  however,  unorganized,  unskilled, 
and  semi-skilled  workers  in  the  factory  trades  have  been 
organized  through  the  joint  effort  of  a  number  of  labor 
organizations.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  agreement  to 
carry  on  joint  negotiations,  and  to  strike  as  a  unit  if 
amicable  <  ljustment  is  not  attainable.  This  is  a  new 
departure  for  unions  affiliated  with  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  L,  r)or. 

The  change  in  this  mode  of  procedure  was  brought 
about  by  the  rapid  concentration  in  industry  and  the 
introduction  of  processes  not  needing  highly  skilled 
workers.  At  present,  a  single  firm,  owning  and  opera- 
ting a  chain  of  plants  throughout  the  country,  employs 
workers  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  dozen,  or, 
as  in   the  steel   industry,   two   dozen    different    unions. 


. 


Naturally  this  corporation  development  presented  diffi- 
cult problems  for  the  various  craft  unions.  One  craft 
union  found  itself  helpless  in  attempting  to  organize  the 
workers  of  its  craft.  The  electricians'  union,  for  ex- 
ample, found  it  hard  to  get  men  of  their  craft  employed 
in  a  congregate  industr}'  to  join  when  other  workers  in 
the  same  industry  were  not  members  of  their  respective 
craft  organizations.  Even  if  the}'  succeeded  in  organ- 
izing their  own  craft  and  called  a  strike  they  soon  found 
themselves  replaced  by  other  workers.  Labor  saving 
devices  and  division  of  labor  makes  it  possible  to  replace 
the  strikers  in  short  time.  With  few  exceptions,  work- 
ers are  no  longer  skilled  mechanics.  The  electrical  work 
has  been  divided  into  a  number  of  branches  so  that  im- 
migrants with  a  smattering  of  English  are  now  doing 
electrical  work  under  the  guidance  of  a  highly  skilled 
mechanic.  This  is  true  of  the  other  groups  —  the  black- 
smiths, stationary  engineers,  and  so  on.  Under  such 
conditions  a  strike  by  an  individual  craft,  without  con- 
sulting the  other  workers,  or  without  these  being  mem- 
bers of  labor  unions,  has  often  meant  only  a  replace- 
ment of  the  strikers  by  others  trained  in  a  few  days  to 
perform  the  particular  work. 

Trade  unions  have  also  learned  that  it  is  useless  to 
call  a  strike  against  one  plant  of  a  firm  operating  a 
chain  of  plants.  If  one  plant  is  shut  down  by  a  strike 
orders  can  lie  transferred  to  the  other  plants  and  filled 
there.  In  earlier  years,  it  was  customary  for  trade 
unions  to  concentrate  on  one  plant  at  a  time  in  building 
up  the  union.  This  was  effective  and  practicable  as  long 
as  a  firm  owned  only  one  plant.  Now,  a  strike  can  only 
he  effective  by  closing  down  all  the  plants  belonging  to 
.   a  firm. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  so-called  trustified  in- 
dustries have  remained  unorganized.  Students  of  labor 
have  questioned  it  they  would  ever  be  organized  by  the 
old  methods.  The  radicals  outside  and  within  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  have  pointed  to  these  in- 
dustries as  proof  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  philosophy  of 
trade  autonomy  is  antiquated  -  has  outlived  its  use- 
fulness. 

But  new  conditions  led  to  new  methods  of  coping 
with  them.  Some  years  ago  several  labor  leaders  of  the 
North-West  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  together  the 
various  craft  unions  who  claimed  jurisdiction  over 
workers  in  the  railway  shops  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  Great  Northern  Railways,  for  a  concerted  organ- 
izing campaign.  Their  efforts  were  rewarded  with  such 
success,  that  they  decided  to  present  their  demands 
jointly  instead  of  following  the  old  custom  of  each  craft 
union  presenting  its  demands  separately.  After  a  tussle, 
the  managements  of  the  two  railroads  settled  with 
them.  Here  then  was  a  new  model  in  the  labor  move- 
ment that   accomplished   the   seemingly   impossible   bv 
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forcing  two  large  railway  systems  to  come  to  terms 
with  its  shop  employes.  Naturally  it  was  copied  on  other 
railway  systems,  and  we  are  now  familiar  with  the 
system  federation  of  railway  shop  workers.  (The  shop 
workers  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Brotherhoods 
who  include  the  highly  skilled  workers  in  the  operat- 
ing end.)  The  next  step  was  to  bringthe  various  system 
federations  together  into  a  railway  employes  depart- 
ment and  the  new  model  was  complete.  The  strength  of 
this  form  of  organization  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  pub- 
lic, as  it  required  the  appeal  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  keep  the  shop  men  from  tying  up  the 
railroads  of  the  country  last  summer.  A  strike  of  over 
a  week  crippled   transportation  in   New   England   and 

other  sections. 

The  metal  trades  have  also  a  department  in  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  have  pursued  this  polic}' 
with  cumulative  results. 

The  difference  between  the  old  and  new  form  in  the 
railway  shops  is  this:  Formerly  each  national  or  inter- 
national craft  union  had  absolute  control  over  its  own' 
members,  and  bargained  separately  with  the  employers. 
Under  the  new  model  the  individual  craft  organizations 
still  retain  control,  for  disciplinary  and  financial  pur- 
poses, of  their  own  members,  but  for  bargaining  purposes 
or  carrying  on  business  negotiations  with  the  employers 
they  no  longer  act  alone.  Now  a  super- structure  of  all 
the  unions  having  members  in  the  industry  is  formed  -- 
a  system  federation,  and  railway  employes  department 
of  the  railway  shop  workers  --  enabling  them  to  face 
the  employers  jointly,  and  in  case  of  a  strike]  to  attempt 
to  tie  up  not  a  department,  or  plant,  but  all  the  rail- 
wa}'  shops  if  an  amicable  adjustment  is  not  reached. 

Of  the  producing  industries  in  which  foreign  workers 
predominate,  the  packing  industry  was  the  first  to  which 
the  new  model  was  applied.  Since  1904  the  teamsters 
union  had  been  the  onl\-  one  receiving  recognition  in  the 
Chicago  stock  \-ards.  All  the  other  workers  were  un- 
organized. In  1917,  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor, 
a  subsidiary  body  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
undertook  to  initiate  a  concerted  organizing  campaign 
in  the  packing  industry.  Twelve  international  and 
national  craft  unions  were  brought  together  and  joined 
in  inaugurating  an  enthusiastic  organizing  campaign. 
Because  of  the  large  proportion  of  immigrant  and  Negro 
workers  —  practically  all  of  them  unacquainted  with 
labor  organizations  and  their  methods  —  the  task  was 
naturally  more  difficult  than  in  the  railway  shops;  hut  by 
the  use  of  foreign  language  literature,  foreign  language 
and  Negro  organizers,  a  large  enough  membership  was 
enlisted  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  secretary  of  war  to 
require  the  packers  to  arbitrate  with  the  workers  in 
order  to  avert  crippling  the  industry  while  the  war  was 
on.  United  States  Circuit  Judge  Samuel  Alschuler,  who 
was  chosen  as  arbitrator,  has  since  rendered  two  awards 
granting  substantial  wage  increases,  as  well  as  an  eight 
hour  da\T  and  better  working  conditions.  At  present 
the  packing  industry  is  strongly  organized. 

William  Z.  Foster,  now  secretary  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Organizing  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industr\-,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  organizing  the  packing  industr3',  and 
was  the  secretary  of  that  campaign.  He  is  a  self-educat- 
ed man,  barely  in  the  prime  of  life.  Although  born  in 
Massachusetts,  his  activity  in  the  labor  movement. had 
been  confined  to  the  far  and  mid-West.  He  had  traveled 
and  studied  labor  conditions  abroad,  and  had  "knocked" 
around  considerably  in  this  country'.  He  is  a  natural 
born  student,  modest,  retiring,  with  a  practical  grasp 
of  labor  theories  and  tactics.  At  one  time  he  was  a 
meml>er  of  the  I.  W.  W.f  but   abandoned   that  organi- 


zation because  he  came  to  view  it  as  too  sectarian  and 
impractical. 

He  considers  that  its  denial  of  membership  to  non- 
revolutionary -workers  narrows  its  function  to  propa- 
ganda purposes  only.  An  organization,  he  now  holds, 
that  aims  to  better  the  economic  conditions  of  workers 
should  include  all  bona  fide  wage  workers  regardless  of 
their  religious,  political  and  social  beliefs.  On  the  whole, 
this  is  the  attitude  of  the  A.F.  of  L.  Furthermore  he  is 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  lax  methods  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
It's  discouragement  of  the  accumulation  of  large  strike 
funds  and  its  inability  to  discipline  the  rank  and  file  has, 
regardless  of  its  theories,  kept  it  from  becoming  a  stable 
labor  organization.  The  A.  F.  of  L.  on  the  other  hand, 
has  these  qualities  and  is  therefore  able  to  serve  the 
workers.  Neither  is  Foster  in  sympathy  with  the  one 
big  union  idea  which  would  scramble  together  the 
workers  of  the  various  crafts  and  industries  into  a  half 
dozen  departments,  such  as  a  transportation  depart- 
ment, amusement 'trades  department,  etc.  This  he  re- 
gards as  artificial  and  visionary.  He  has  identified  him- 
self with  the  structural  organizing  methods  used  in  the 
packing  and  steel  industries. 

Upon  leaving  the  I.  W.  W.  he  joined  the  union  of  his 
craft,  namely,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen. 
Because  of  his  intelligence  and  organizing  ability  he  was 
soon  made  a  national  organizer.lt  was  in  the  course  of 
work  as  an  employe  in  the  Stock  Yards  that  the  idea  of 
carrying  on  a  concerted  organizing  campaign  in  the 
packing  industr3T  occurred  to  him.  He  took  it  to  John 
Fitzpatrick,  president  of  the  Chicago  .  Federation  of 
Labor,  who  immediately  recognized  its  possibilities  and 
undertook  to  secure  its  endorsement  by  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  international  unions  affect- 
ed. Fitzpatrick  has  been  president  of  the  Chicago  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  for  over  fifteen  years  and  has  an  en- 
viable record  as  a  capable  leader  and  honest  champion 
of  labor.  He  is  a  burly  Irishman  with  the  faculty  of 
"putting  things  across."  He  is  regarded  as  a  liberal  or 
progressive  labor  leader  in  that  he  favors  independent 
labor  political  action  with  its  concomitant  progressive 
legislative  and  political  demands. .  Last  spring  he  was 
candidate  for  ma}'or  on -the.  new  Chicago  -Labor  Party 
ticket  and  has  been  instrumental  in  calling  a  conference 
in  Chicago  this  fall  for  the  formation  of  a  national  labor 
party.In  contrast,  the  leaders  in  control  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  have  consistently  frowned  upon 
independent  labor  political  action.  At  its  last  convention, 
many-  of  the  planks  of  the  independent  labor  parties 
were  refused  endorsement  when  presented  in  resolution 
form. Among  these  were  demands  for  amnesty  for  polit- 
ical prisoners  and  for  lifting  the  Russian  blockade. 

Foster  and  Fitzpatrick  are  now  again  associated  as 
secretary  and  chairman  respectively  of  the  National 
Committee  for  organizing  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

Inspired  by  the  success  of  the  campaign  in  the  packing 
industry,  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  sent  Foster 
as  its  delegate  to  the  1918  St.  Paul  convention  of  the 
'  American  Federation  of  Labor  with  instructions  to  in- 
troduce a  resolution  calling  upon  the  various  inter- 
national and  national  unions  claiming  jurisdiction  over 
workers  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  to  join  in  a  con- 
certed campaign  to  organize  them.  The  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  with  the  result  that  twenty-four 
internationals  volunteered  to  associate.  Samuel  Gom- 
pers  was  chosen  chairman,  and  William  Z.  Foster,  secre- 
tary, of  the  committee  entrusted  with  this  campaign. 
Because  Gompers  was  called  upon  to  serve  various  labor 
missions  that  necessitated  his  spending  considerable  time 
abroad,  he  was  unable  to  give  his  personal  attention  to 
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the  campaign.  John  Fitzpatrick  was  designated  acting 
chairman,  and  at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  of  the 
National  Committee,  Gompers  resigned  the  chairmanship. 
Fitzpatrick  was  then  made  permanent  chairman. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  organizing  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  were  many.  Over  half  of  the  workers  are 
immigrants  unacquainted  with  American  trade  union- 
ism, speaking  a  dozen  or  more  tongues,  and  skeptical  of 
everything  American  because  of  the  impositions  practis- 
ed upon  them  by  labor  and  other  fakers.  On  the  whole, 
though,  the  immigrant  has  joined  more  readil}'  than  the 
native.  The  former  feels  himself  helpless  unless  he  is  as- 
sociated with  others.  He  feels  the  need  of  leadership  and 
expert  guidance.  At  home  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
perform  difficult  tasks  with  the  co-operation  of  his  neigh- 
bors. Here  he  generally  works  in  gangs  or  under  close 
supervision.  All  his  experiences  make  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  strong  herd  instinct.  The  native  American 
on  the  other  hand  is  the  privileged  worker.  He  usually 
holds  a  skilled  position,  and  is  full  of  self-confidence  be- 
cause he  is  allowed  to  exercise  his  initiative  and  can 
meet  the  foreman  and  superior  officers  on  a  footing  of 
equality.  During  the  war  the  young  American  was  pro- 
moted time  and  again  because  of  the  scarcity  of  skilled 
labor  so  that  he  came  to  feel  himself  comparatively  well 
off.  Not  only  doesheconsider  himselfabove  the  "hunky" 
and  "wop"  socially,  but  he  does  not  feel  the  need  of  the 
union  because  he  thinks  he  can  get  ahead  as  an  indi- 
vidual. Nevertheless  many  native  workers  joined  the 
unions. 

An  extensive  campaign  was  carried  on  in  most  of  the 
steel  centers.  At  a  conference  of  iron  and  steel  workers 
held  in  Pittsburgh  last  May  delegates  were  present  from 
every  steel  center  in  the  country.  Alabama,  Colorado 
and  Minnesota  were  represented  with  those  from  the 
steel  centers  of  the  mid-West  and  East.  All  in  all,  600 
delegates  were  present.  Even  then  a  spirit  of  unrest 
permeated  the  conference  and  only  conservative  leader- 
ship forestalled  premature  action. 

The  response  of  the  workers  in  centers  where  the 
unions  were  not  unduly  interfered  with  1)3'  the  public 
authorities  is  a  tribute  to  the  understanding  of  mass 
psychology  on  the  part  of  the  labor  leaders.  It  is  also 
a  reflection  on  the  lack  of  understanding  of  this  phase 
of  human  nature  by  the  steel  mill  officials.  Judge  Gary 
gave  as  one  of  his  reasons  for  declining  to  meet  with 
the  coniiuittee  of  the  steel  workers  that  they  did  not 
represent  them.  He  must  have  had  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  exact  progress  of  the  organizing  campaign,  for 
Fitzpatrick  stated  before  the  Senate  Committee  that 
only  5  per  cent  ofthe  workers  had  become  union  members 
when  the  strike  was  called.  This  also  explains  the  reply 
ofthe  representatives  ofthe  steel  workers  that  the  only 
way  to  prove  whether  they  represented  a  majority  of 
the  workers  was  by  calling  a  strike. 

What  Gary  and  his  advisers  overlooked,  what  the 
labor  leaders  were  cognizant  of,  were  the  following  facts: 
The  steel  officials  gauged  the  trade  union  sentiment  on 
the  basis  of  enrollment  in  the  unions.  The  labor  leaders 
knew  from  experience  in  past  strikes  that  thousands  of 
workers  were  in  sympathy  with  the  union  hut  refrained 
from  joining  for  fear  of  discharge.  They  also  knew  that 
in  an  unorganized  industry  where  the  workers  are  more 
or  less  intimidated  by  company  officials  only  the  more 
daring  —  those  with  initiative  and  fearlessness  —  join 
the  union  readily.  But  the  others  almost  invariably' 
follow  them  when  it  comes  to  a  show  of  hands.  This 
is  especially  true  of  unskilled  ami  immigrant  workers, 
who  feel  helpless  unless  they  act  as  a  mass,  since  they 
can  easilv  !> .  -.  ■•  •  ced. 


In  addition  to  the  grievances  of  the  workers  as  pre- 
sented by  their  leaders,  other  conditions  existed  in  the 
steel  centers  favorable  to  the  union.  The  restlessness 
which  permeates  the  country  at  present  was  accentuat- 
ed by  the  policies  ofthe  steel  corporation  in  working  its 
employes  long  hours.  Newspaper  accounts  recorded  al- 
most daily  that  the  eight-hour  day  was  being  intro- 
duced in  other  industries.  In  the  steel  industry  it  was 
merely  a  basic  eight-hour  day.  In  the  same  neighbor- 
hoods, workers  were  earning  as  much  or  more  in  eight 
hours  as  the  steel  workers  earned  in  ten  to  twelve  hours. 
Observers  on  the  ground  have  asserted  that  the  steel 
corporation's  policy  has  been  seemingly  to  keep  the 
workers  satisfied  by  improving  working  conditions,  and 
to  keep  them  at  work  ten  and  twelve  hours  a  day  so 
that  they  would  earn  fair  wages,  but  be  too  tired  to 
interest  themselves  in  agitational  campaigns.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  course  pursued  has  had  the  op- 
posite effect.  The  workers  were  too  tired  to  enjoy  their 
earnings,  which  was  but  an  additional  irritant.  In 
this  state  of  mind  a  strike  is  like  a  spree  to  a  man,  who 
besides  having  grievances,  has  also  kept  his  nose  to  the 
grindstone  for  a  long  time. 

The  steel  strike  has  again  demonstrated  that,  in  un- 
organized industries  with  large  numbers  of  unskilled 
workers,  membership  in  the  union  is  not  the  sole  nor  the 
prime  criterion  of  trade  union  sentiment.  Some  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  strikes  have  been  called  with 
but  a  small  percentage  of  the  workers  enrolled  in  the 
union.  The  best  known  of  these  was  the  anthracite 
coal  strike  of  1900,  when  John  Mitchell,  like  Fitzpatrick 
and  Foster,  was  denounced  as  an  outsider  from  the  soft 
coal  fields.  The  membership  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers in  the  anthracite  district  at  that  time  barely  reach- 
ed the  8,000  mark,  yet  when  the  strike  was  called  only 
about  10  per  cent  out  of  the  144-.000  workers  failed  to 
respond. 

Close  followers  of  the  labor  movement  regard  the 
outcome  of  this  strike  as  highh-  significant  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  future  forms  of  organization  and  control.  The 
practicall\r  unlimited  resources  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corp- 
oration are  pitted  against  the  comparatively  small  re- 
sources ofthe  twentj'-four  internationals.  Still  these 
unions  combined  have  a  membership  of  2,000,000  out- 
side of  the  steel  industry,  and  some  of  them  are  the 
most  powerful  in  the  country,  having  strike  funds  rail- 
ing into  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Moreover,  im- 
migrant workers  have  the  faculty  of  making  a  dollar  go 
a  long  way  in  times  of  stress.  Many  have  money 
saved.  They  have  repeatedly  shown  themselves  the 
most  self-sacrificing  during  strike  periods.  In  the  Law- 
rence and  other  textile  strikes  the  immigrant  workers 
remained  out  from  three  to  six  months  without  asking 
or  expecting  financial  aid.  The  financial  aid  of  other 
labor  organizations  is  also  to  be  counted  on. 

Underlying  the  conflict  is  the  apprehension  that  labor 
must  win  this  strike  or  suffer  a  reverse  that  may  destroy 
much  of  its  prestige.  Labor  feels  this  and  regards 
the  steel  strike  as  affecting  the  entire  labor  movement. 
Winning  the  strike  will  enable  the  old  guard  to  stave 
off  its  radical  enemies  who  have  pointed  to  the  unorgan- 
ized steel  iiidustr}'  as  evidence  of  the  fallacy  of  conser- 
vative craft  unionism.  Similarly,  as  labor  men  see  it, 
a  successful  strike  in  the  steel  industry  will  put  "the 
fear  of  God"  into  the  hearts  of  non-union  employers. 
On  the  other  hand,  losing  this  strike  would  discredit  the 
conservative  element  in  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  might  give- 
the  radicals  the  ascendency.  It  might  also  he  a  signal 
for  a  concerted  attack  by  anti-union  employers  to  com- 
pletely wipe  out  xh    labor  movement. 


SHARING    FOOD    WITH    THE    Fl.IES 

This  coinnwn  cause  of  disease  in  the  labor  camp  has  been  eliminated  in  I  he  screened  model  dining  lent 

California's  Labor  Camps 

By  Christina  Krysto 


IT  seemed  perhaps  of  little  consequence — a  bill  which,  early 
in  the  spring  of  1919,  was  passed  by  the  California 
legislature,  a  bill  entitled  "  An  act  to  amend  an  act  regu- 
lating rhe  sanitation  and  ventilation  of  camps  where  five  or 
more  persons  are  employed,  and  providing  for  the  violation 
thereof."  But  behind  this  bill  and  behind  the  bill  which  it  is 
destined  to  strengthen  there  lies  a  long  story,  the  story  of  a 
vast  social  experiment  which  succeeded. 

In  1 91 3  there  was  created  in  California  the  State  Commis- 
sion of  Immigration  and  Housing.  The  expressed  purpose  of 
this  commission  was  "  to  protect  and  aid  immigrants  in  Cali- 
fornia." The  "creating  act  gave  to  this  commission  many 
powers  and  many  responsibilities.  The  housing  conditions 
under  which  the  foreign-born  were  likely  to  live,  educational 
opportunities  which  might  be  extended  to  them,  the  adjust- 
ment of  unnumbered  difficulties  in  the  path  of  those  foreign 
born,  assistance  in  obtaining  employment,  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing tand — all  this  and  very  much  more  was  given  into  the 
hands  of  the  commission.    And  one  of  the  additional  responsi- 


bilities with  which  it  was  entrusted  was  the  work  of  labor 
camp  inspection  and  sanitation. 

About  90  per  cent  of  all  rhe  foreign-born  who  come  to  Cali- 
fornia are  laborers.  Many  of  these  live  in  the  labor  camps 
which  are  scattered  throughout  the  state,  camps  connected  with 
industries  which  give  them  employment,  such  as  lumber,  oil. 
mining,  railroad-construction,  cotton,  rice,  beets,  seasonal  fruits 
and  other  agricultural  products.  The  placing  of  the  super- 
vision of  these  camps  into  the  hands  of  the  commission  offered 
one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  for  service  both  to  the  indi- 
viduals located  in  these  camps  and  to  the  state  as  a  whole. 

The  commission's  primary  interest  in  these  labor  camps  was 
through  the  fact  that  considerably  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
all  the  men  who  lived  there  were  foreign-born.  But  when  one 
considers  the  benefits  which  have  been  brought  to  the  other 
40-odd  per  cent  and  to  this  entire  state  through  the  improved 
camps,  it  becomes  clear  how  far  those  benefits  have  gone 
beyond  the  limits  set  fortli  in  the  commission's  creating  act. 
For  clean  camps  do  not  mean  merely  better  living  conditions 
within  the  camp  itself.     Prior  to  the  undertaking  of  the  work 
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THE  BUNK   HOUSE  ELIMINATED 

.rperiments  in  the  erection  of  cheap  yet  sanitary  small  unit  tent  huts  haze  proved  the  old-fashioned 
bunk  house  an  unnecessary  evil 
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THE   VICTOR  10 U 

Having  conquered  most  of  urban  America,  the  sanitary  bin, 

case-breeding  dump 

the  labor  camp  constituted  a  well-recognized  source  of  com- 
municable diseases  which  were  brought  into  the  crowded  room- 
ing houses  of  the  city  when  the  laborers  came  in  over  Sunday. 
In  a  like  manner  the  general  carelessness  and  laxity  of  life  ir. 
camps  influenced  the  men  who  lived  there  no  matter  where 
they  went.  Physically  and  morally  the  cleaning  up  of  camps 
has  reflected  upon  life  in  general  throughout  the  state. 

As  for  early  labor  camp  conditions  of  California  even  the 
relentless  tales  of  eye-witnesses  and  the  still  more  relentless 
tales  of  the  kodak  will  fail  to  convince  thoroughly  those  to 
whom  the  tales  are  told.  There  are  only  two  classes  of  people 
who  really  know  the  story — the  men  who  lived  in  these  early 
camps  and  the  camp  inspectors  of  the  commission  who,  inch  by 
inch,  fought  their  battle  of  improvement. 

There  were  no  beaten  paths  for  these  inspectors  to  follow. 
The  commission  itself  was  new,  setting  out  upon  a  definite 
work  of  pioneering.  Likewise  the  camp  department  could  find 
no  precedent  for  its  work.  And  perhaps  for  that  reason  the 
commission  approached  its  task  humbly,  eager  to  learn  before 
it  would  teach,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  too  its  work,  once 
done,  stood  firm.  Furthermore,  this  approach  brought  out  a 
fact  upon  which  the  entire  scheme  of  the  improvement  of 
camps  was  built — the  fact  that  camp  operators  were  at  fault 
not  so  much  through  wilful  neglect  or  a  sense  of  economy  as 
through  thoughtlessness  and  habit.  Workmen  had  always 
lived  so — ;why  should  any  change  be  made?  "  Anything  "  had 
always  been  "  good  enough  "  for  "  those  fellows  ";  why  should 
the  established  order  be  disturbed? 


S    GARBAGE    CAN 

owing  to  the  commission's  efforts,  is  now  defeating  the  dis- 
in  its  last  stronghold 

In  California,  the  beginning  of  camp  inspection  by  the  com- 
mission is  definitely  connected  with  the  famous  Wheatland 
hop  field  riots.  Among  people  interested  in  social  progress  the 
efforts  of  the  commission  in  camp  improvement  needed  no 
defense,  but  for  the  general  public  there  was  need  of  the 
dramatic  presentation  such  as  the  riot  afforded,  to  show  that 
the  idea  of  improvement  was  unquestionably  right. 

In  August  of  191 3  there  occurred  a  riot  among  the  pickers 
on  one  of  the  hop  ranches  near  Wheatland.  It  was  a  riot 
which  stirred  the  entire  state  with  its  ugly  features  of  violence 
and  bloodshed.  Four  men,  two  of  them  police  officials  and  the 
other  two  pickers,  were  killed.  The  rioting  pickers  claimed 
that  violence  on  their  part  was  due  chiefly  to  the  living  condi- 
tions of  the  camp  in  which  they  lived.  Accordingly  the  com- 
mission set  out  to  conduct  a  thorough  investigation  backed  by 
both  the  state  and  the  federal  government.  The  investigation 
brought  out  the  unspeakable  condition  of  the  camp.  The  three 
thousand  people  gathered  there,  men,  women  and  children, 
were  herded  together  in  an  unprotected,  sun-baked  field, 
unbearably  hot  during  the  day.  There  were  a  few  tents;  the 
majority  of  people  however  were  not  provided  for  and  either 
had  to  construct  rude  shelters  of  poles  and  gunny  sacks  or 
sleep  out  upon  the  ground. 

There  was — from  the  start — a  scarcity  of  drinking  water, 
and  the  condition  became  more  alarming  from  day  to  day. 
Some  of  the  wells  were  pumped  dry.  Others  became  infected 
from   the  surface   water   which   drained   back   from  stagnant 


A   FIRST   STEP 


//  you  must  have  canvas  tents,  says  the  commission,  learn  to  set  them  ul>  decently  and  arranged  so  as  to  provide  the 

maximum  of  health  and  comfort 
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A    I.DNIi    STKI'   TOWAK1)    DECENCY — 

(i  leash  room  in  a  construction  camp   (below),  un- 
known in  the  days  before  inspection   (above) 


for  improvement.  And  then  being  met  with  the  questions, 
How  and  when,  and  How  much  shall  we  improve?  found  that 
verbal  suggestion  alone  carried  little  weight.  It  was  then  that 
the  first  camp  sanitation  pamphlet  came  into  being,  a  mere 
leaflet  of  hastily  prepared  rules.  Armed  with  this  leaflet,  the 
inspectors  set  out  anew. 

From  the  start,  cooperation  was  the  keynote  of  the  inspectors, 
and  of  subsequent  recommendations.  The  financial  condition 
of  the  operator  was  always  taken  into  consideration  and  no 
"  frills  "  were  mentioned.  Nor  were  there  any  frills  attached 
to  the  traveling  of  the  inspectors.  One  ceases  to  wonder  at 
the  care  which  the  "  old  timers  "  give  to  their  little  cars  today 
when  one  has  heard  the  history  of  their  early  traveling.  The 
commission's  appropriation  did  not  permit  such  luxuries  as 
Fords.  Inspectors  went  about  by  railroad,  by  stage,  on  horse- 
back. But  ofttimes  none  of  these  was  available.  The  first 
big  job  of  one  of  the  men  was  a  forty-mile  hike  over  a  moun- 
tain grade,  inspecting  the  construction  camps  of  a  railroad  in 
the  process  of  building.  On  this  walk  he  saw  many  things. 
Men  were  sleeping  in  "  double-deck  "  wood  bunks,  ten  men  in 
a  12  x  14  tent.  The  tents  were  not  waterproof  and  the  rain- 
water seeped  through  and  stood  in  puddles  on  the  dirt  floor. 
Dining  and  cooking  tents  were  not  screened  ;  some  were  even 
without  doors.  The  garbage  was  conveniently  disposed  of- by 
pitching  it  out  the  kitchen  door,  and  its  final  disposal  was  left 
to  hogs  which  were  kept  in  camp  for  that  purpose.  (Being 
scavengers  for  the  entire  camp  these  hogs  took  unwarranted 
iberties,  and  dining  room,  sleeping  tent  and  kitchen  alike  were 


pools  formed  near  garbage  and  refuse  piles.  The  workers 
coming  in  from  the  fields  sweat-soaked,  covered  with  dust  and 
thirsty,  found  no  decent  water  to  relieve  them.  And  all  das- 
long  they  worked  in  the  hot  sun. 

Sanitary  facilities  were  almost  wholly  lacking.  There  were, 
of  course,  no  baths  or  showers,  and  the  toilets,  totally 
inadequate  in  number  and  wholly  lacking  in  privacy,  soon 
become  unspeakably  foul.  Sickness  followed  as  a  matter  fjf 
course,  typhoid  and  malaria  and  dysentery.  Flies  swarmed  in 
the  toilets  and  the  piles  of  garbage,  attacked  the  food,  and 
plastered  the  faces  of  the  helpless  babies. 

This  first  investigation  led  to  further  efforts.  It  was 
definitely  determined  that  the  one  hop  ranch  cited  was  not 
an  exception;  that  throughout  the  state  living  conditions  in 
camps  were  bad.  The  task  of  improving  them,  however, 
brought  out  a  new  difficulty.  There  was,  in  the  beginning, 
no  legal  authority  behind  the  duties  given  to  the  commission. 
The  existing  camp  sanitation  act  was  very  general  and  wholly 
inadequate  and — even  such  as  it  was — was  not  given  into  the 
hands  of  the  commission  for  enforcement.  So  the  inspectors 
went  out  into  the  field  merely  as  advisers,  knowing  that 
lasting  results  could  be  obtained  only  through  the  education 
of  the  public  in  general  and  camp  operators  in  particular. 

But  the  education  itself  was  uphill  work.  There  were,  to 
begin  with,  no  definite  plans  or  standards  of  building  to  offer 
in  place  of  the  standards  condemned.  The  inspectors  went 
out  and  looked  the  camps  over,  found  them  wretched  and  asked 
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STAHI.KS    AND    CORRALS 

receive  attention    in   camp   improvement.    The  com- 
post pit  shozi'U  below  does  away  with  flies 
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favored  with  their  visits.)  In  1914,  there  was  not  a  single 
bath  in  a  railroad  construction  camp  in  California, 

The  lumber  camps,  were  little  better.  The  suggestion  of  a 
bath  for  "  lumber  jacks  "  was  met  with  jeers,  and  some  of 
these  jeers  came  from  the  lumber  jacks  themselves.  "  Expect 
us  to  take  a  bath?  Not  on  your  life!  "  Yet  a  year  later 
when  the  baths  installed  had  ceased  to  be  a  novelty,  men  fought 
for  their  turn  at  the  showers. 

The  inspectors  went  on  with  their  work.  But,  from  the 
start,  much  thought  was  given  to  the  possible  strengthening  of 
the  camp  sanitation  law.  And  when  the  commission  had  been 
in  the  field  some  eight  months  a  new  law  was  drafted,  no 
longer  dealing  in  generalities  but  giving  specific  requirements 
and  regulations.  This  law  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
1915,  and  its  enforcement  placed  directly  in  the  hands  of 
the  commission.  Even  with  this  weapon  in  its  hands  the  com- 
mission preferred  to  go  on  in  its  original  role  of  adviser  and 
cooperator — and  although  the  new  powers  gave  it  the  right  to 
enforce  its  rules,  the  word  advisory  in  the  title  of  its  camp 
sanitation  pamphlet  has  never  been  changed.  In  the  words  of 
its  chief  camp  inspector  its  mode  of  procedure  is  summarized : 

We  talk  and  advise  and  argue  and  plead  and  explain   (and  urge) 
and  only  where  none  of  this  helps  do  we  turn  to  the  law. 

So  one  of  the  remarkable  things  in  the  records  of  the 
camp  department  is  the  unbelievably  small  number  of  arrests. 
And   another   remarkable   thing  is   that   the   commission    has 


THE   LITTLE   SOMETHING 

which  distinguishes  a  home,  even  a  temporary  one,  from  a 
bunk — the  regard  for  appearances 


THE    MAKESHIFT    TOILET 

shown  above  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  worst  found. 
The  one  below  was  constructed  as  a  model 


never  lost  a  case,  although  all  cases  are  tried  in  local  courts. 
The  method  of  disposing  of  the  cases  after  conviction  also 
contains  an  interesting  feature.  For  no  fine  is  exacted  from  the 
offending  camp  operator.  Instead,  a  suspended  sentence  is 
given,  with  instructions  from  the  court  to  comply  with  the 
rules  of  the  commission,  failure  to  comply  meaning  contempt 
of  court.  In  this  way  the  commission  has  a  perpetual  legal 
check  on  the  conduct  of  the  camp  owner.  Yet,  at  times,  arrest 
comes  very  swiftly  and  the  inspectors  feel  the  gratifying  glow 
of  a  deed  well  done.  And  that  is  when  a  camp  has  been  made 
sanitary  and  up  to  standard,  has  been  thoroughly  approved  by 
an  inspector  and  then,  in  a  few  months,  through  utter  neglect, 
has  been  permitted  to  deteriorate  into  wretched  chaos.  Such 
camps  are  still  met  with — the  most  flagrant  example  of  such 
neglect  having  been  discovered  in  the  summer  of  1918 — and 
the  extent  of  this  neglect  can  readily  be  seejt  from  the  photo- 
graphs reproduced  here. 

Perhaps  the  achievements  in  Imperial  Valley  stand  out  more 
clearly  than  any  others  of  recent  months,  not  because  the  results 
in  themselves  are  greater,  but  because  the  difficulties  encount- 
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WHICH  of  these  camps  is 
likely  to  produce  the 
healthier,  more  efficient  and 
more  contented  workmen  ?  The 
one  above  is  typical  of  scores  of 
railroad,  oil  and  timber  camps 
found  all  over  the  state.  Those 
below  show  stages  of  the  com- 
mission's demonstration. 

The  two  in  the  center  illustrate 
a  new  type  of  lumber  camp. 
The  permanent  camp  below  is 
the  result  of  rivalry  between  the 
oil  companies.  The  little  tent 
colony  to  the  right  below  is  typ- 
ical of  the  provision  made  under 
the  commission's  oversight  for 
constructors  of  highways. 
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lj)(i  f  the  California  Immigration  and 
camps  of  the  great  oil  and  fruit 
The  California  commission  is  one 
oration  in  this  country.  The  presi- 
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[Continued  from  page  73] 
ered  are  without  a  parallel  in  the  state.  The  heat  in  Imperial 
Valley  is  terrific.  The  various  industries  there  have  grown 
very  rapidly — too  rapidly  to  permit  the  proper  preparation  for 
the  ever  increasing  number  of  laborers.  Absentee  land  owner- 
ship is  the  rule;  therefore  the  men  who  actually  operate  the 
camps  have  no  interest  in  lasting  improvements.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  fix  responsibility  for  proper  housing  conditions,  and 
therefore  these  housing  conditions  have  no  reference  whatever 
to  houses.  The  water  question  offers  a  big  problem,  as  all 
available  water  comes  through  open  ditches  and  is  laden  with 
mud. 

How  Hoboes  Were  Made 

The  heat,  the  dust,  the  absence  of  good  water,  the  frequent 
winds  which  swept  through  the  unsheltered  "camps"  which 
the  men  were  able  to  construct  out  of  blankets  and  limbs  of 
bushes  made  working  conditions  the  worst  imaginable.  There 
were  no  storing  places  of  any  sort,  and  clothes  and  towels  had 
to  be  tied  to  fences  to  prevent  their  being  blown  away.  In  the 
meantime  the  ranches  were  growing  and  increasing;  there  was 
an  even  greater  demand  for  labor,  and  the  already  unbelievable 
turnover  increased  with  the  demand.  Many  a  laborer  acquired 
his  first  "  hobo  "  inclinations  by  tramping  from  ranch  to  ranch 
through  the  valley  in  his  search  for  decent  living  conditions. 
Over  all  the  ranches  there  hung  a  sullen  discontent,  the 
workers,  mostly  Mexicans,  staying  only  when  they  had  decided 
that  there  was  no  other  place  to  go.  Yet  walk-outs  too  were 
frequent — but  whenever  a  crowd  of  workmen  left  a  ranch  in 
the  hope  of  finding  better  conditions  elsewhere,  a  new  horde 
was  available,  coming  from  a  ranch  near  by  in  a  like  desolate 
hope  of  improvement.  The  ranch  owners  could  not  plead 
insufficient  profit,  for  the  valley  paid  rich  returns  on  invest- 
ments. 

Into  this  hotbed  of  discontent  the  camp  inspectors  of  the 
commission  descended  for  an  intensive  campaign.  Here  the 
methods  of  sanitation  and  construction  which  had  been  worked 
out  elsewhere  had  to  be  completely  revised.  Tents  of  the 
airiest  design  had  to  be  erected,  with  special  ventilation 
arrangements  to  protect  the  workers  from  the  heat.  Meat 
houses  and  coolers  were  of  prime  importance.  The  water 
supply  had  to  be  provided  for,  and  huge  settling  tanks  had  to 
be  erected  at  all  camps  to  permit  the  clarifying  of  the  muddy 
water.  Baths  were  very  difficult  to  provide  though  absolutely 
essential  to  any  degree  of  comfort. 

Work  in  the  valley  was  slow.  But  the  commission  knew 
that  here,  more  than  anywhere  else,  the  first  good  results  would 
assure  the  popularity  of  the  work,  for  always  the  greatest  aid 
in  the  work  of  camp  improvement  was  the  immediate  increase 
in  the  number  of  laborers  seeking  work,  and  nowhere  else  in 
the  state  was  a  stable  labor  supply  more  desirable.  Results 
came  even  more  quickly  than  the  inspectors  themselves  had 
anticipated. 

As  soon  as  the  first  large  cotton  grower  had  been  converted 
and  had  built  model  bunk  houses,  screened  kitchen  and  dining 
quarters,  had  put  up  tanks  which  gave  enough  pressure  for 
bathing  facilities,  had  provided  for  the  cleaning  up  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings,  streams  of  men  from  all  over  the  valley 
began  to  head  toward  his  ranch.  On  all  the  dusty  roads  which 
led  to  this  ranch  men  could  be  encountered  walking  patiently 
through  the  heat,  going  in  the  direction  of  the  better  camp. 
Very  soon  men  had  to  be  turned  away.  And  then  the  other 
ranchers  turned  a  very  ready  ear  to  the  suggestions  of  the  com- 
mission. 


All  this  was  but  three  years  ago.  The  first  steps  in  improve- 
ment were  screened  tents,  a  decent  protection  from  the  heat 
and  flies.  Showers  came  next  and  adequate  wash  rooms.  Now 
they  are  building  large  houses,  water  is  piped  from  the  settling 
tanks  through  the  camp,  the  drinking  water  is  filtered.  Opera- 
tors have  come  to  realize  that  because  of  adverse  climatic  condi- 
tions, men  of  the  desirable  type  need  extra  incentives  to  come 
into  the  valley.  And  they  are  providing  those  extra  incentives. 
And,  somehow,  the  work  does  not  stop  with  houses  and  baths. 
Somehow,  as  soon  as  men  begin  to  live  decently,  their  desire 
for  better  things  in  fields  other  than  material  develops  also. 
No  sooner  had  one  of  the  big  Imperial  ranches  changed  its 
plane  of  living  through  model  housing  than  a  truck  was  some- 
how provided  to  take  the  children  ot  the  camp  to  a  distant 
school.  No  one  knew  just  why  the  idea  came  and  was  acted 
upon ;  no  one  had  thought  of  it  when  those  children  had  slept 
under  bushes  and  at  night  had  tied  their  clothes  to  fences  to 
keep  them  from  being  blown  away. 

This  latter  is  true  not  alone  of  the  Imperial  Valley.  Better 
living  conditions  in  camps  could  not  be  confined  to  housing 
alone.  Cleaner  clothes  followed  naturally  in  the  wake  of 
clean  houses,  cleaner  habits  followed  clean  clothes.  A  finer 
type  of  men  began  to  seek  the  camps,  their  habits  acting  as  an 
example  to  those  who  had  long  ago  become  careless  and  slug- 
gish and  coarse.  And  now  labor  camps  are  becoming  habitable 
not  only  for  men,  but  for  the  wives  and  children  of  these  men. 
The  rough  character  of  the  camps,  the  air  of  their  being  a 
temporary  stopping  place  for  homeless  tramps,  is  gradually 
giving  way  to  an  atmosphere  of  permanence  and  contentment. 
As  soon  as  these  camps  become  fit  places  for  women  to  live  in, 
the  women  not  only  come  but  stay,  and  the  entire  moral  tone 
is  improved. 

Similarly,  a  desire  for  healthful  recreation  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen  and  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  camp  operators  to 
help  with  this  is  steadily  becoming  more  pronounced.  Phono- 
graphs, pool  facilities,  reading  rooms,  and  even  moving  picture 
theaters  are  being  recognized  as  good  investment  by  the  very 
men  who  some  five  years  ago  spoke  of  the  camp  inspectors  as 
visionaries. 

Teaching  Citizenship 

Nor  are  the  needs  of  the  immigrant  women  and  their  chil- 
dren in  these  camps  forgotten.  In  191 7  the  home  teacher  bill 
was  drafted  by  the  commission  and  made  a  law  by  the  legisla- 
ture. The  movement  is  still  in  its  beginning  in  the  state  and 
the  home  teacher,  created  especially  for  the  congested  city 
districts,  has  not  yet  reached  the  rural  communities.  But,  in 
the  camps  which  lie  near  the  large  cities,  that  home  teacher 
finds  a  rich  field  for  her  work. 

In  a  far  greater  measure,  the  foreign  language  speakers  of 
the  commission  combine  their  work  with  that  of  the  camp 
inspectors  wherever  that  work  deals  definitely  with  the  immi- 
grant. These  agents  go  up  and  down  the  state  of  California, 
stopping  wherever  groups  of  foreign-born  are  to  be  found,  and 
this  brings  them  frequently  into  the  larger  labor  camps.  Their 
talks  are  always  informal,  always  friendly,  and  always  they 
shape  these  talks  to  fit  the  needs  at  hand.  They  act  as  media- 
tors between  the  employer  and  the  foreign-born  employe,  they 
make  peace  between  the  various  factions  of  the  immigrants 
themselves,  they  are  traveling  bureaus  of  information  wherever 
they  go,  explaining  questions  perplexing  to  the  foreign-born, 
questions  which  no  one  before  them  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
make  clear.  Throughout  their  work  they  act  on  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  men  from  alien  shores  are  most  in  need  of  under- 
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standing  America  when  America's  language  is  still  unknown 
to  them.  And  perhaps  both  the  spirit  of  the  commission  itself 
and  the  attitude  of  its  men  toward  their  work  can  best  be 
given  by  quoting  from  a  report  of  a  Spanish-speaking  agent 
who  went  into  the  Imperial  Valley  with  the  camp  inspectors 
and  worked  among  the  foreign-born  there,  the  despised 
"  Mexes  "  from  just  across  the  border: 

Ranch  after  ranch  was  devoid  of  accommodations  given  horses. 
When  a  Mexican  asked  for  shelter  he  was  told  that  he  had  the  sky 
for.  a  roof ;  when  he  asked  for  a  bed  he  was  told  he  had  acres  of 
land  to  lie  on ;  when  he  asked  for  water  he  was  referred  to  ditches 
to  drink  from  and  in  which  to  bathe.  He  slept  on  the  warm  side 
of  a  levee,  huddled  like  a  dog,  often  without  blankets.  If  he  boarded 
himself  he  cooked  in  the  open,  he  always  drank  from  ditches,  and 
the  water  in  these  ditches  is  liquid  mud. 

The  employer  justifies  himself  by  saying  that  the  Mexican  has 
nothing  in  his  own  country,  so  why  should  he  expect  it  here?  But 
in  his  own  country  no  one  expects  efficiency  from  him,  yet  it  is  de- 
manded here  and  here  too  he  comes  in  contact  with  our  civilization 
of  which  we  are  very  proud. 

The  fault  is  largely  with  the  employer.  Occasionally,  however, 
I  find  discontent  even  when  good  accommodations  are  given.  And 
here  the  reason  is  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  laborers 
and  here  I  explain  to  them  not  only  their  own  rights  but  the  rights 
of  their  employers  as  well.     Only  through  patience  and  kindness  can 


process  of  education  and  through  the  concrete  results  following 
upon  the  improvements.  But  the  most  vital  result  of  the 
state's  policy  and  the  most  telling  proof  of  the  validity  of  that 
policy  lies  elsewhere. 

The  years  of  the  great  war  which  came  fast  upon  the 
thorough  establishment  of  the  commission  in  its  work  were 
trying  years  throughout  the  United  States.  Labor  unrests 
were  frequent.  And  it  is  in  this  connection  that  the  efforts  of 
California  were  rewarded.  For  throughout  the  state  there 
was  not  a  labor  strike  during  these  years,  there  was  not  a 
single  serious  labor  disturbance,  and  all  minor  labor  contro- 
versies were  quickly  and  easily  settled.  It  was  to  a  great 
degree  the  lesson  of  the  Wheatland  riot  brought  home — that 
the  determining  factor  in  labor  troubles,  the  factor  which 
often  precipitates  chaos  even  when  all  the  conditions  are  satis- 
factory, is  the  matter  of  poor  housing.  What  these  calm  con- 
ditions meant  to  the  country  at  large  at  a  time  when  all  kinds 
of  production  had  to  be  speeded  up  to  the  limit,  particularly 
in  an  agricultural  state,  it  is  not  necessary  to  state.  Were  there 
no  other  result  of  the  camp  sanitation  work,  this  peace-in-war 
experience  would  in  itself  have  justified  the  creation  of  the 
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is  the  war-time  address  to  which  these  Mexican  laborers  listen  so  intently.     The  speaker  (not  shoztm  here)  is  an 

agent  of  the  commission,  traveling  from  camp  to  camp 


they  be  handled,  and  then  I  turn  the  light  on  their  problem  from 
both  sides,  and  when  they  finally  understand  they  are  satisfied. 
But  usually,  where  good  housing  and  living  conditions  prevail,  men 
reserve  jobs  for  themselves  a  year  in  advance. 

I  recommend  that  the  utmost  candor  and  truthfulness  be  used 
with  these  men;  that  at  the  time  of  their  engagement  they  be  told 
truthfully  just  what  to  expect  in  regard  to  wages,  location,  sanitary 
and  housing  accommodations,  transportation  and  payment.  Abso- 
lute justice  and  infinite  patience  will  make  of  them  citizens  of  whom 
we  will  be  proud.  Now  they  are  swayed  by  every  wind  that  blows 
but  they  have  no  inherent  meanness,  no  greedy  avarice,  no  cupidity. 
They  are  hungry  for  education.  They  are  with  us  to  stay;  we  can 
mold  them  as  we  will,  and  if  we  groom  our  horses,  feed  them,  give 
them  shelter  and  a  bed  when  they  have  done  work  which  we  could 
not  do  for  ourselves,  shall  we  do  less  for  our  own  hard-working 
men  whose  sons  and  daughters  are  our  native-born  Americans? 

The  results  of  California's  policy  have  been  many.  All 
over  the  state  the  character  of  the  labor  camps  has  changed. 
More  significant  than  that  is  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
employer  of  labor  to  the  entire  question  of  "  help,"  a  change 
which  came  about  very  quietly  and  very  naturally  through  the 


commission.  And  it  is  most  significant  that  the  very  work 
which  the  state  of  California  had  been  doing  as  a  normal 
function  begun  long  before  there  were  even  rumors  of  war,  had 
to  be  done  by  the  federal  government  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
as  a  war  measure  under  military  direction. 

Now,  as  to  the  size  of  the  task  itself.  And  here  again  we 
may  quote  from  a  chance  report  of  this  summer  by  one  of  the 
camp  inspectors: 

The  work  of  inspecting  the  lumber  camps  alone  requires  about 
three  months'  time  each  year.  It  should  be  commenced  about  the 
first  of  May,  starting  in  the  redwood  belt  and  finishing  in  the  pine 
belt. 

Then  from  June  1  until  Christmas  it  is  one  steady  grind  in  the 
agricultural  work,  starting  with  the  cherries,  then  apricots,  which 
require  that  inspectors  follow  the  crop  from  Sacramento  to  Riverside. 
When  that  is  over,  the  grapes  and  raisins  are  under  way,  and  as 
soon  as  the  raisins  are  harvested  the  sugar  beets  are  ready  to  top. 
Again  the  inspectors  must  cover  the  same  territory.  When  the  beets 
are  about  finished,  we  have  the  cotton  crop  in  Imperial  county  and 
the  rice  crop  in  northern  California.  About  90,000  acres  of  cotton 
are  planted  in  one  end  of  the  state  and  120,000  acres  of  rice  in  the 
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other.  Both  industries  require  many  workers,  and  therefore  numer- 
ous camps  are  in  operation  and  need  constant  watching.  Added  to 
those,  this  summer  a  certain  power  company  is  to  employ  approxi- 
mately 3,000  men  constructing  a  reservoir.  A  light  and  power  com- 
pany is  to  do  about  the  same  amount  of  work  at  thtir  plant  A  cen- 
tral county  is  to  start  work  on  a  $4,600,000  road  construction  pro- 
gram, and  another  power  company  and  also  a  gas  and  electric  com- 
pany are  to  do  extensive  work  this  summer,  which  together  with 
other  odd  construction  jobs  will  make  this  one  of  the  busiest  years 
we  have  experienced. 

The  above  enumeration  is  quite  extensive.  But  to  it  must 
be  added  such  permanent  camps  as  oil  and  mining,  and  the 
resulting  list  will  show  in  a  measure  the  commission's  respon- 
sibility. According  to  the  statistics  of  the  work,  there  have 
been  inspected  and  improved  in  the  five  years  of  the  commis- 
sion's existence  4,248  labor  camps,  with  a  total  population  of 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men,  women  and  children. 

As  the  work  goes  on,  the  commission's  own  standards  of  that 
work  grow  and  develop  and  improve.  A  camp  which  would 
have  been  considered  good  five  years  ago  is  now  considered 
only  fair.  Five  years  ago  a  large  bunkhouse  of  one  room  welL- 
ventilated  and  well-lighted  was  considered  satisfactory.  Now 
the  tendency  is  to  house  two  and  even  one  man  in  a  room,  and 
even  to  build  small  cabins  in  place  of  larger  bunk  houses. 
Wherever  possible  hot  water  is  installed,  for  bathing,  wherever 
possible  flush  toilets  are  taking  the  place  of  the  vault  type. 

And  then  new  types  of  the  camps  themselves  are  being  de- 
veloped by  the  commission.  The  community  camp  furnishes 
perhaps  the  best  example  of  this.  This  is  a  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  temporary  camp  in  berry,  fruit  and  grape  indus- 
tries. It  is  a  system  whereby  a  number  of  farmers,  by  clubbing 
together,  erect  a  camp  at  a  spot  convenient  to  all  which  serves 
as  a  labor  center  from  which  workers  go  out  to  adjoining 
farms  when  needed.  Its  advantages  are  readily  seen.  The 
best  living  quarters  at  the  least  cost  can  be  assured  the  workers. 
The  social  demands  of  the  employes  are  met  by  the  larger 
number  of  employes  living  together,  and  the  objectionable 
features  of  this  arrangement  are  done  away  with  by  the  use 
of  small  tents  for  sleeping  quarters.  The  problem  of  part- 
time  work  is  solved;  the  owner  of  a  small  orchard  does  not 
have  to  worry  concerning  what  he  should  do  with  his  workers 
on  days  when  his  fruit  may  not  have  ripened  enough  for  pick- 
ing, when  he  may  be  out  of  boxes,  etc. 

Although  community  camps  are  not  a  new  thing,  the  type 


of  buildings  best  suited  to  their  particular  needs  was  not 
thoroughly  worked  out  until  the  summer  of  1918.  At  that 
time,  following  the  plans  of  the  commission,  several  such 
camps  were  erected  throughout  the  state.  The  success  of  these 
camps,  the  requests  from  farmers  for  information  concerning 
their  building,  and  the  plans  already  formed  for  such  camps 
in  the  future,  lead  the  commission  to  believe  that  this  type  of 
camp  will  fill  a  long-felt  want. 

For  greater  convenience  in  the  building  of  these  camps  each 
structure  is  made  of  uniform  sections  held  together  by  screws. 
Four  such  sections  form  the  walls  of  a  sleeping  tent;  a  tent 
twice  as  large  can  be  made  by  using  six.  Dining  and  cooking 
quarters  are  made  as  large  as  necessary  by  using  more  such 
units.  The  floors  are  made  in  sections,  and  thus  floor  space 
can  be  extended  indefinitely. 

It  is  a  long  step  from  the  old  temporary  camp  of  the  days 
before  inspection — which  consisted  of  dining  tents  of  torn  can- 
vas, of  the  open  outdoor  fire  for  cooking,  of  sleeping  quarters 
with  the  earth  for  a  bed  and  the  sky  for  a  roof,  and  no  sanitary 
arrangement  of  any  sort — to  the  present  day  community  camp. 
Yet  the  evolution  was  a  natural  one  coming  about  as  it  did 
through  the  efforts  to  give  the  greatest  possible  comfort  to  the 
worker  and  to  make  him  of  the  greatest  possible  use  to  his 
employer  and  at  the  same  time  practicing  the  strictest  economy 
in  the  construction  of  the  camp. 

The  work  of  camp  sanitation  is  not  finished.  Viewed  in  its 
larger  social  aspect,  as  influencing  permanently  the  lives  of 
those  whom  it  touches  and  the  state,  that  work  is  scarcely 
begun.  But  it  has  been  established  so  firmly  that  it  is  now  a 
definite  part  of  the  state's  policy,  and  it  has  gone  so  far  that  it 
cannot  but  go  farther  because  the  needs  which  it  is  meeting 
are  very  clear  and  because  the  way  toward  betterment  has  been 
shown. 

Throughout  this  growth  the  most  faithful  and  unselfish 
cooperation  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  employer  and  employe 
alike.  A  determination  on  the  part  of  the  former  to  give  the 
best  to  his  workmen,  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to 
give  more  because  more  is  given  to  him — upon  this  will  depend 
the  further  development  of  the  work.  And  in  this  work,  the 
commission  stands  ready  to  do  its  part,  still  choosing  to  act  in 
an  advisory  capacity  whatever  may  be  its  authority  in  the 
matter. 
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IN  what  had  been  the  city  of  Lens,  on  a  cold  rainy  day 
in  April  five  months  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
our  automobile  stopped  in  what  had  been  a  street  and 
was  now  a  sort  of  furrow  ploughed  through  debris.  The 
chauffeur  blew  his  horn,  and  there  came  up  from  a  cellar- 
steps  a  woman  with  a  boy  of  three  or  four  years,  pale,  thin 
and  blinking.  This  cellar  had  been  their  home,  not  only 
since  their  return  some  months  ago,  but  also  for  many  months 
during  the  occupation  while  the  Allied  artillery  made  Lens 
a  wilderness  of  kindling  wood,  bricks,  stones  and  mortar.  In 
fact  the  greater  part  of  the  boy's  life  had  been  lived  in  this 
cellar.  It  was  like  all  other  cellars,  but  was  wholly  below 
ground  and  lighted  only  by  the  entrance. 

At  our  point  farthest  east  in  devastated  Italy,  on  a  bitter 
cold  day  in  November,  we  passed  on  the  roadway  an  Italian 
mother  leading  a  tiny  donkey  on  whose  cart  were  all  their 
worldly  possessions  and  three  small  children,  crying  from  cold 
and  hunger.  An  old  grandmother  trudged  alongside  of  the 
cart.  When  the  Austrians  swept  forward  in  October,  191 7, 
their  home  had  been  too  near  the  lines  and  they  had  been 
sent  farther  back.  They  were  now  on  their  way  back  "  home," 
to  what  we  knew  was  an  almost  complctek  destroyed  village-. 
The  only  food  any  of  them  had  had  for  many  davs  was 
yellow  corn. 

A  bit  ue-irer  the  Piave,  at  Pordenune,  four  Italian  families 
with  quantities  of  children  were  living  in  a  u  retched  build- 
in;:  .vbicA  had  been  despoiled  ui  door?  and  windows  and  left 
m  an  unspeakably  filthy  condition  less  than  a  fortnight  before 
lhc  children  still  had  all  the  beauty  which  the  chddren  of 
that  part  of  Italy  have  had  for  centuries,  but  the  faces  of 
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the  mothers  left  no  need  of  any  further  statement  of  the  suffer- 
ings through  which  they  had  passed. 

When  we  reached  Skoplie  we  found  American  women 
who  had  come  as  stenographers  and  clerks  bathing  refugee 
children  on  their  way  back  from  Bulgaria,  to  which  they 
had  been  deported,  to  southern  Serbia  where  their  homes  had 
been.  The  cleaning-up  was  being  done  in  an  old  Turkish 
inn.  The  only  utensils  that  could  be  found  were  empty 
petroleum  tins,  and  there  was  no  way  of  heating  the  water 
other  than  by  tiny  fires  made  on  the  stone  floor  of  as  gloomy, 
damp  and  unwholesome  a  building  as  can  be  imagined.  The 
children  were  verminous,  ragged,  and  suffering  from  skin 
and  eye  diseases. 

A  little  farther  on  we  met,  walking  along  the  unusable 
railway  track,  Albanian  refugees,  father,  mother  and  numsr 
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ous  children,  all  stooping  under  the  weight  of  heavy  bundles, 
getting  such  food  as  they  could  from  the  none  too  hospitable 
country  through  which  they  were  passing  and  finding  shelter 
as  best  they  might.     They  had  about  230  miles  more  to  do. 

At  the  next  stop,  Leskovatz,  passing  some  low  building 
opening  on  the  street,  we  noticed  the  most  distressed  people 
we  had  seen.  Their  faces  were  thin  and  pinched.  The 
women  were  dressed  in  pieces  of  coarse  burlap  and  other 
rough  packing  material,  stitched  together  with  strings.  They 
were  barefooted,  and  were  sitting  about  on  a  damp  dirt  floor 
in  the  cold  December  weather.  Most  of  them  looked  as  if 
they  could  not  hold  out  much  longer.  El  Basan,  their  home 
in  Albania,  was  still  some  250  miles  away.  A  funeral  pro- 
cession came  down  the  street.  The  body  wrapped  in  coarse 
cloth  was  borne  in  an  ox-cart  and  followed  by  four  or  five 
men  in  rags.  Our  interpreter,  a  local  resident,  said:  "Yes, 
that  is  one  of  ihem.  Every  day  quite  a  number  die."  The 
town  seemed  full  of  refugees.  In  the  outskirts  was  a  build- 
ing that  had  been  a  civil  hospital  of  the  department.  It  had 
been  stripped  of  all  hospital  equipment  by  the  retreating 
enemy,  and  hundreds  of  passing  refugees  were  camped  on  its 
stone  floors.  The  smoke  from  many  small  fires  filled  the 
building.  An  open  space  in  the  rear  served  in  place  of  toilet 
accommodations.  Near  the  center  of  the  town  there  was  a 
curious,  ancien*-  inn  built  around  an  open  court.  The  build- 
ings had  recently  served  chiefly  as  stables,  and  parts  of  them 
were  still  occupied  by  cattle.  Manure  "and  human  filth  and 
standing  pools  of  water  made  navigation  in  the  courtyard 
difficult.  In  places  the  roof  had  fallen  in.  Wherever  the 
space  was  not  occupied  by  cattle,  there  were  refugees.  There 
were  few  babies  among  them,  most  of  the  children  being 
obviously  more  than  three  years  old.  Everywhere  there  was 
the  familiar  family  group,  an  old  man,  mother,  grandmother, 
and  children  of  all  ages  except  babies.  They  had  little  or 
nothing  in  the  way  of  bedding,  and  their  clothing  hung  in 
rags  and  tatters. 

From  one  of  the  buildings  opening  on  the  street  in  the  out- 


skirts of  the  village  we  heard  the  cries  of  a  child.  There 
was  something  insistent,  penetrating,  and  peculiarly  mournful 
about  the  cry.  Scattered  about  the  entrance  to  the  room 
was  all  manner  of  filth.  Looking  in  we  saw  a  child  perhaps 
three  years  old,  lying  on  the  dirt  floor,  dressed  in  rags,  crying 
bitterly.  We  asked  a  bystander  what  was  the  matter.  "  Its 
mother  is  dead;  she  is  in  there."  Then  we  saw  on  the  dirt 
floor  what  was  apparently  a  body  sewn  in  a  rough  wrapping. 
We  were  told  she  had  been  dead  two  days.  We  asked  if 
there  were  any  older  children.  "Yes,  there  are  one  or  two 
more.  They  are  in  there.  They  are  either  asleep  or  perhaps 
they  may  be  dead."  We  then  saw  another  bundle  of  rags 
and,  while  we  were  looking,  it  began  to  stir,  and  a  tiny  hand 
crept  out  reaching  and  feeling  about  in  a  weak,  uncertain, 
trembling  fashion.  The  arm  was  bare  to  the  elbow.  It  was 
literally  skin  and  bones  and  was  covered  with  the  most  repul- 
sive sores.  We  asked  who  was  looking  out  for  the  children 
since  the  mother  died.  "  No  one,"  was  the  reply.  We  sug- 
gested that  it  was  not  necessary  to  let  the  children  die  because 
the  mother  was  dead.  The  bystanders  shrugged  their  shoul- 
ders and  said  something  to  the  effect  that  that  was  the  way 
with  these  people.  Just  then  our  epidemiologist  came  up  and 
we  asked  him  to  look  at  the  sick  child.  He  stepped  in,  pulled 
the  rags  back,  looked  at  the  bare  arm  and  said,  "  Small-pox." 
We  asked  him  to  ^hink  again,  and  after  a  more  careful  observa- 
tion he  decided  tuat  probably  it  wasn't.  Our  inquiries  had 
the  intended  effect,  for,  returning  a  little  later,  we  found 
that  the  two  children  had  been  removed  to  an  adjoining  room 
with  another  family.  The  child  who  had  been  crying  was 
eagerly  devouring  a  piece  of  dry  bread  with  every  appearance 
of  extreme  enjoyment.  The  scene  remains  fixed  m  our 
memory  as  the  last  word  in  human  misery  in  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  abodes  of  suffering. 

At  Semendria  on  the  Danube  we  talked  with  the  former 
schoolmaster.  He  had  been  one  of  those  deported  into  Aus- 
tria. His  shirt  was  collarless  and  he  had  no  other.  His  eye 
was  keen  and  kindly,  altogether  he  was  exceptionally  inter- 
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esting.  He  was  much  troubled  over  the  condition  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  his  town,  running  wild  on  the  streets  in 
the  absence  of  fathers  and  school-work.  A  good  many  were 
working  in  a  tobacco  factory  where  conditions  were  very 
bad.  After  four  years  of  absence  from  school  they  had  gotten 
out  of  the  idea  of  going.  Conditions  in  these  respects  are 
even  worse  now  than  during  the  occupation.  The  high  school 
building  is  being  used  by  one  of  the  Allied  countries  as  a 
hospital,  and  even  if  it  were  vacated  there  is  no  school  furni- 
ture and  no  books.     The  Austrians  burned  them  all. 

npHESE  few  incidents,  among  hundreds  of  like  character. 
•*■  prompted  me  to  try  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  effects  of 
war  on  the  childhood  of  this  generation.  The  task  is  impos- 
sible, many  times  over,  but  at  least  a  start  can  be  made.  (One 
very  important,  perhaps  the  most  important  phase  of  the 
whole  matter,  war's  effects  on  the  health  of  children,  is  not 
taken  up  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by 
the  writer  in  the  October  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine). 

Normally,  childhood  is  the  springtime  of  life.  Always  the 
sun  shines,  summer  is  coming  with  fruit  and  flowers.  Home 
is  the  center  of  the  universe,  a  sure  refuge  if  any  danger 
threatens  from  the  great  unknown  outside  world.  Father  is 
the  superman,  easily  able  to  vanquish  any  enemy,  a  marvel 
of  strength,  the  very  incarnation  of  power  and  of  wisdom. 
Big  Brother  has  many  of  father's  qualities,  but  is  not  so  busy 
and  perhaps  understands  a  child's  plans  better  and  is  more 
ready  to  join  in  the  serious  and  venturesome  amusements  of 
playtime.  Mother  is  the  source  and  sum  of  tenderness  and 
understanding,  with  miraculous  powers  to  heal  all  hurts  and 
to  summon  the  sun  from  behind  the  clouds  that  occasionally 
cross  the  April  skies.  It  does  not  need  riches,  palaces,  or 
college  graduates  to  make  up  this  environment  for  childhood. 
Give  children  ever  so  slight  an  opportunity',  and  their  sublime 
optimism  and  unconquerable  idealism  will  construct  an  almost 
perfect  home,  set  in  their  own  world,  of  the  barest,  scantiest 


and  commonest  of  materials.  To  them  it  is  perfectly  real,  and 
its  daily  exchanges  of  affection,  experience  and  ideas  constitute 
the  rich  soil  out  of  which  the  living  soul  of  the  child  ripens 
into  a  human  life.  Into  this  land  of  dream-reality  there 
occasionally  comes  a  rude  shock.  The  superman  father  in  the 
world  outside  meets  some  enemy  who  for  the  moment  is 
too  much  for  him,  or  the  wonder-working  mother,  through 
some  inexplicable  error  in  the  general  scheme  of  things,  be- 
comes ill.  Perchance  the  mystery  of  death  comes  close  by. 
But  this  is  altogether  exceptional.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
instances,  the  dream-world  of  childhood  gradually  changes 
into  that  of  reality  without  any  rude  shock  or  violent 
transition,  and  without  wholly  losing  that  atmosphere  of 
promise,  of  confidence,  of  being  surrounded  by  a  world  of 
good-will  and  good  intentions.  Into  such  a  world,  as  well 
as  into  the  more  tame  and  disillusioned  one  which  we  adults 
believe  to  be  the  real  world,  came  an  unprecedented  shock  in 
191 4.  With  one  rude  blow  it  shattered  the  picture  of  spring- 
time joy,  and  substituted  for  it  the  gloom  and  threatening 
sky  and  the  bitter  cold  of  November. 

Its  first  blow  to  childhood  throughout  Europe  was  to  take 
away  the  superman,  whose  miraculous  strength  had  kept  the 
world  in  order  and  whose  companionship,  in  the  brief  inter- 
vals when  he  had  time  to  be  companionable,  stood  out  as  a 
succession  of  almost  miraculous  events.  I  do  not  know  the 
equivalent  of  *'  Dad  "  in  French  or  Italian  or  the  tongue  of 
Serbia,  or  Rumania,  or  Greece,  or  Russ'a,  but  I  know  that 
every  language  must  have  such  a  word.  "  Dad's  "  place  in 
the  home  had  been  secure  and  supreme.  In  the  word  "  Dad  " 
he  had  felt  compressed  such  volumes  of  affection,  such  com- 
pleteness of  confidence,  that  for  him  life  had  taken  on  new 
meanings  and  vast  responsibilities.  The  failure  to  meet  them 
would  be  the  greatest  of  all  failures;  the  chance  to  live  up 
to  them  drew  fortli  his  greatest  powers  and  made  long  hours 
•if  monotonous  to-.l  seem  :<  negligible  part  of  the  da> . 
j  f 'nut in  tit  it  ',11  pin/.  >|  ! 


i 


Kids  is  Kids 


rllE  little  Greek  girl  in  Salonika,  carry- 
ing home  a  sack  of  food  that  has  been 
given  her;  the  Belgian  children  to  whom  the 
sight  of  ruined  homes  has  become  habitual;  the 
little  French  "  gamine "  critically  examining 
her  American-grown  cereal — little  do  they 
know  how  closely  they  share  a  common  human 
experience. 


^lERBIA N  children  in  makeshift  clothes;  a  Bohemian 
kj  infant,  wrapped  by  his  hollow-cheeked  mother  in  an 
old  sack;  little  Italy,  courageous  though  underfed;  and 
young  Turkey,  smiling  though  barely  covered  in  decency — 
all  part  of  the  great  procession  of  suffering  childhood. 
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Now,  however,  for  no  reason  that  appealed  to  the  child — 
hecause  somewhere  a  bugle  sounded,  or  somebody  brought 
a  bit  of  paper  with  some  typewriting  upon  it  to  the  door, 
"  Dad  "  had  to  go  away.  Life  thereupon  became  very  quiet 
and  monotonous.  Mother  seemed  very  still.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  look  forward  to  the  time,  which  Mother 
said  would  be  soon,  when  "  Dad  "  would  come  back.  Life 
became  chiefly  a  matter  of  waiting. 

Big  Brother  went  away  too.  The  games  in  which  he  helped, 
which  were  the  best  games  of  all,  could  be  played  no  longer. 
There  remained  only  the  tame  ones  in  which  all  parts  were 
taken  by  children.  He  had  gone  off  on  the  same  kind  of  an 
errand  as  "  Dad,"  and  he,  too,  was  coming  back  soon. 

The  number  of  children  whose  world  was  suddenly  dark- 
ened in  this  way  is  so  huge  as  to  oe  utterly  beyond  all  com- 
prehension. Some  fifty  million  men  became  soldiers;  one 
authority  says  fifty-six  millions.  Most  of  them  were  fathers 
or  brothers.  The  devastation  of  child  life  was  worldwide. 
We  thought  we  had  accomplished  something  remarkable  when 
we  arranged  a  more  or  less  unreal  kind  of  "  Big  Brothers  "  for 
a  few  hurdred  children,  but  in  a  very  short  time  the  war 
called  away  more  big  brothers  than  we  are  likely  to  provide 
in  something'  like  seventy  thousand  years. 

So  long  as  "  Dad  "  and  Big  Brother  were  going  to  come 
back,  the  child  could  call  upon  his  reserves  of  patience  and 
endurance.  He  could  make  the  old  and  worn-out  games  do 
after  a  fashion.  But  to  many  of  them  something  happened 
so  very  much  worse  that  it  was  quite  useless  to  make  any 
effort  to  understand  it.  It  was  so  inherently  improbable  that 
it  could  not  really  be  true.  People  began  to  say  that  "  Dad  " 
and  Big  Brother  would  not  come  back.  The  child's  search- 
ing eye,  which  turned  to  mother  for  reassurance,  saw  that 
something  terrible  had  happened.  It  was  so  impossible  to 
understand  how  anything  could  really  interfere  with  such  a 
big  powerful  man  as  "  Dad  "  that  the  child's  mind  resisted 
to  the  last  the  thought  of  his  having  been  harmed  in  any  way, 
and  equally  the  thought  that  anything  in  the  world  could 
possibly  prevent  him  from  returning  some  time  to  his  children. 
But  however  long  and  doggedly  the  child  denied  to  himself 
the  truth  of  the  terrible  statement,  there  was  always  the 
haunting  fear  that  it  might  be  true,  and  in  proportion  as  fear 
got  the  upper  hold  the  future  was  dark.  Mother  was  absent- 
minded  and  could  not  heal  this  hurt  as  she  had  done  so  many 
times  before. 

Millions  of  children  went  through  this  experience.  Do  I 
say  went  through  it?  They  are  going  through  it  now  and 
will  continue  in  its  shadow  for  many  years  to  come.  How 
many  war  orphans  there  are  in  the  world  God  only  knows. 
There  are  millions  and  millions — probably  nearer  ten  million 
than  five. 


Hunger 

Another  thing  happened  to  the  childhood  of  the  world. 
The  child  is  always  hungry  and  naturally  expects  to  be  fed. 
The  process  of  relieving  hunger  is  one  of  his  chief  occupations. 
But  now  in  millions  upon  millions  and  in  yet  other  millions 
of  homes  there  was  not  food  enough.  There  were  not  so 
many  kinds  of  things  to  eat;  the  good  things  especially  were 
lacking — cakes  and  candies,  meat  and  gravy.  There  remained 
mostly  bread,  which  was  even  drier  and  harder  than  before, 
and  there  was  less  and  less  of  it.  To  the  child  this  meant 
daily  disappointment,  a  vague,  uncomfortable  sense  that  life 
was  no  longer  satisfying  and  that  everything  which  might  be 


done  involved  so  much  effort  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
undertake  it.  To  the  understanding  eye  of  the  mother  this 
atmosphere  of  insufficiency,  this  feeling  of  never  being  able 
to  provide  enough,  was  much  more  serious.  It  meant  a 
gradual  changing  of  the  bright  flush  of  unconscious  health  to 
the  pale,  anemic  look  of  one  who  had  been,  or  was  going  to 
be  sick.  It  meant  that  the  child  became  thin,  weary,  down- 
hearted, peevish,  always  wanting  something.  To  the  physician 
it  meant  stunted  growth,  a  delay  in  physical  development 
which  could  never  wholly  be  regained,  a  dozen  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis of  the  glands  or  of  the  joints  where  before  there  were 
one  or  two,  an  inability  to  withstand  children's  diseases  which 
ordinarily  seem  to  come  and  go  leaving  little  impairment  for 
the  future.  Insufficient  nourishment  was  so  widespread  in 
the  world  and  affected  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people — 
those  who  buy  their  daily  food  and  upon  whom  the  full 
burden  of  higher  prices  immediately  falls — that  it  sweeps  far 
beyond  any  stretch  of  the  imagination.  About  one-third  of 
the  world's  population  are  children  under  sixteen.  There  arc 
so  many  millions  upon  millions  of  people  in  the  countries  at 
war  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  that  it  is  almost  futile  to  try  to 
think  of  these  undernourished  children  in  terms  of  numbers. 
Europe's  population  in  1910  was  estimated  at  447  millions. 
One-third  of  this  would  be  149  millions.  To  this  should  be 
added  the  children  in  Asia  who  went  more  hungry  than  before. 

War's  Heritage 

We  understand  a  little  of  what  insufficient  food  means 
to  the  individual  child.  We  know  that  the  underfed  child 
is  a  poor  scholar,  a  weakling,  a  problem  for  the  future;  but 
who  can  form  any  conception  of  the  tremendous  sweep  of 
these  continental  areas  of  backwardness,  invalidism,  of  fertile 
soil  for  infection,  resulting  from  a  shortage  in  the  world's 
food  supply  because  so  many  men  were  at  war,  so  many  ships 
were  sunk,  and  so  many  soldiers  were  eating  more  than  they 
had  before  ?  It  is  a  heritage  which  will  plague  the  world 
for  scores  of  years,  producing  inefficiency,  breeding  discon- 
tent, burdening  the  public  treasury  with  the  support  of  the 
sick  and  the  invalids  and  reducing  everywhere  the  joy  and 
richness  of  living. 

For  a  proportion  of  these  children  the  war  very  quickly 
changed  from  something  vague  and  far  away  which  claimed 
"  Dad  "  and  Big  Brother,  to  something  terrible,  something 
of  explosions,  of  terrific  noise,  something  so  dreadful  that  they 
must  leave  their  homes  and  flee  before  it.  Home  had  been 
a  fortress,  an  absolutely  sure  protection  from  all  danger,  but 
this  was  something  so  terrible  that  a  home  was  of  absolutely 
no  account.  In  one  second  it  would  convert  a  home  into  a 
mass  of  ruins.  It  spared  nothing.  The  child's  playthings, 
the  furniture  in  his  room,  the  doors,  windows,  partitions, 
ceilings,  and  waifs  of  his  house,  all  crumbled  into  bits  at  the 
touch  of  this  terrible  thing.  The  child  did  as  he  was  told. 
He  picked  up  his  kitten  or  his  dog,  carried  a  bundle  which 
was  so  heavy  that  it  immediately  began  to  make  his  back 
ache,  and  walked  off  down  the  road.  His  feet  became  so  sore 
that  he  could  hardly  take  another  step,  he  was  desperately 
sleepy,  terribly  hungry  and  more  uncomfortable  than  he  had 
ever  been  in  all  his  life,  and  there  was  everywhere  a  vague 
feeling  of  still  more  terrible  dangers.  The  child  had  to  go 
with  his  mother,  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  his  grandparents 
on  some  long  railway  ride;  or  perhaps  they  had  to  walk  all 
the  way.  They  were  hungry,  cold  and  crowded.  There  was 
no  place  to  sleep.  Finally,  after  what  seemed  like  an  endless 
lifetime  of  traveling,  (which  was,  in  fact,  several  days),  they 
arrived  "  somewhere."     Even  then  there  was  no  good  place 
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to  go.  Hundreds  of  them  would  be  crowded  in  together  in 
some  big  building  which  had  no  separate  rooms  in  it.  It  had 
no  beds,  no  stoves,  no  nice  warm  blankets.  It  was  all  so 
bare,  dreary  and"  uncomfortable  and  everybody  was  so  down- 
hearted that  the  children  wept  bitterly.  They  longed  for  the 
comfortable  places  from  which  they  had  come.  They  feared 
that  nobody  would  look  after  all  the  treasured  things  which 
they  had  left  behind.  They  felt  sure  that  no  one  would 
have  been  so  cruel  as  to  harm  them  if  they  remained.  They 
could  not  see  why  Mother  should  have  come  to  this  gloomy 
and  hateful  place  of  all  others.  But  here,  or  in  some  such 
place,  they  had  to  stay.  They  might  as  well  forget  all  the 
comforts  and  attractions  of  the  homes  in  which  they  had 
been  brought  up.  They  were  exiles,  refugees,  and  here  they 
stayed  for  so  long  a  time  that  it  seemed  that  they  had  lived 
here  longer  than  anywhere  else,  and  some  of  them  had.  They 
came  to  feel  that  this  was  where  they  would  have  to  remain 
always,  that  their  former  home  belonged  to  some  sort  of  a 
golden  age  which  would  never  return ;  that  hateful,  wretched 
and  uncomfortable  as  it  was,  their  present  quarters  were  all 
that  life  held  out  to  them,  and  that  they  had  to  make  the  best 
ot  it.  Mother  did  not  seem  able  to  get  any  new  clothes, 
her  shoes  were  worn  through,  their  stockings  had  great  holes 
in  them,  theii  underwear  and  outer  garments  alike  grew  thin 
and  patched  and  patched  again.  Mother's  clothes  were  the 
same  way.  There  was  nothing  handy  with  which  to  do  any- 
thing. They  had  hardly  any  dishes.  Many  times  they  had 
no  coal  and  no  wood,  not  enough  to  cook,  and  never  enough 
to  keep  warm.  Some  four  million  children  lived  in  this  way 
from  one  to  four  years. 

Mother  had  told  them  that  by  and  by  they  would  go  home. 
But  when  they  reached  home,  what  disappointment !  Per- 
haps they  had  heard  that  home  had  been  destroyed,  but  they 
had  easily  reconstructed  it  in  their  imagination.  They  had 
refused  to  see  a  heap  of  bricks  and  stones;  it  was  so  much 
more  agreeable  to  think  about  the  wonderful  home  as  it  had 
been,  and  as  they  thought  about  it  again  and  again  it  seemed 
to  them  to  be  reality.  But  now  the  bitter  truth  was  evident. 
Their  home  had  gone.  The  strange  place  in  which  they  had 
lived  for  so  long  a  time  in  exile  seemed  bare  and  cold  and 
gloomy,  but  this  which  had  been  home  promised  even  worse. 
This  was  unmistakably  the  place,  the  road  and  the  fields,  the 
rivers  and  the  hills  all  proved  beyond  question  that  this  was 
where  the  golden  age  had  been  spent — but  now  how  different ! 

Broken  Homes 

There  was  neither  upstairs  nor  ground  floor;  only  a 
cellar,  and  that  full  of  bricks  and  sticks  and  stones.  The 
stables  were  gone  as  well,  and  down  the  street  the  school- 
house  had  gone,  and  the  church  and  the  town  hall.  As  far 
as  one  could  see  in  every  direction  everything  had  gone.  Ap- 
parently this  was  where  they  were  to  live,  for  their  elders 
and  superiors  began  to  clean  out  the  cellar,  to  collect  bits  of 
iion  and  sticks  and  pieces  of  heavy  paper,  to  prop-  up  some 
sticks  to  make  some  kind  of  a  hut,  to  look  here  and  there 
for  a  broken  dish  or  anything  that  might  be  useful.  It  was 
most  strange.  If,  for  a  moment  or  two,  it  seemed  interesting 
because  it  was  so  different,  they  soon  realized  that  it  was  no 
place  to  live;  it  was  more  uncomfortable,  more  crowded,  more 
cold,  more  dreadful  even  than  the  place  where  they  had  been. 
And  if  mothers  and  brothers  and  grandparents  said  that  it  was 
to  be  only  for  a  little  while,  that  very  soon  they  would  have 
a  fine  new  house  like  the  old  one,  can  we  doubt  that  childish 
minds,  grown  old  so  fast,  which  had  experienced  in  a  few 
years  more  tragedy  than  comes  to  most  people  in  a  long  life- 


time, saw  through  the  thin  pretense  and  knew  in  their  hearts 
that  it  could  not  be  done,  that  there  were  not  the  things  to 
make  houses  of,  nor  the  people  to  make  them,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  long,  long  while  before  they  would  again  have  the  won- 
derful homes  which  they  had  left,  away  back  in  the 
golden  age? 

Blighted  Hopes 

What  are  the  effects  of  all  this  upon  the  child's  impres- 
sionable soul?  What  remains  to  him  of  that  rosy  future 
which  had  held  out  its  hand  so  enticingly  in  the  early  days? 
Life  had  been  false  to  him;  it  had  lied  to  him;  it  had  prom- 
ised him  warmth;  shelter,  companionship,  love  and  comfort. 
It  had  brought  him  noise,  exile,  hunger,  cold,  loneliness  and 
homelessness.  It  is  the  impressions  of  the  early  years  which 
persist  through  life,  which  give  a  drift  to  character,  which 
shape  the  instinctive  attitudes  and  presumptions  of  life,  which 
create  an  atmosphere  of  expectation.  To  what  can  this  gen- 
eration of  children  look  forward,  in  what  can  they  believe, 
whom  can  they  believe,  when  life  has  proved  so  false  in  one 
thing  after  another;  when  the  whole  background  is  that  of 
violence,  of  killing,  of  destruction,  of  hate;  when  the  earliest 
recollections  include  explosions,  shells  and  bombs?  In  what 
temper  of  mind  will  they  approach  the  duties  of  the  future, 
what  kind  of  democrats  will  they  make,  how  much  heart  will 
they  have  for  the  creative  undertakings  of  life? 

It  is  no  wonder  that  in  such  a  bedlam-world  the  number  of 
births  fell  off  rapidly.  In  France,  with  a  pre-war  stationary 
population,  there  was  a  war  deficit  of  babies  of  a  million  and 
a  half,  in  Italy  of  about  the  same,  in  Great  Britain  of  toward 
a  million,  in  Belgium  of  350,000,  in  Serbia  of  probably  nearly 
750,000,  to  say  nothing  of  Rumania,  Greece  and  Russia  and 
the  enemy  countries — probably,  all  told,  of  some  ten  millions 
in  Europe.  In  all  the  countries  in  which  any  system  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  exists  the  midwives  could  have  established 
a  sound  claim  to  its  benefits. 

One  might  also  think  that  in  whatever  spiritland  the  souls 
of  unborn  children  await  their  departure  the  sounds  of  our 
war  were  heard,  and  a  whole  generation  simply  refused  to 
come.  The  earth  became  very  unpopular  as  a  future  home. 
Did  the  population  of  Mars  or  of  some  other  planet  increase 
proportionately?  At  least  these  wise  little  souls  evidently 
refused  to  be  born  into  an  atmosphere  of  hatred,  violence,  and 
wholesale  slaughter.     It  was  no  place  for  babies. 

This  extraordinary  absence  in  Europe  of  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  those  who,  under  normal  conditions,  would  have  been 
born  in  the  years  1915-20,  will  have  some  curious  and  far- 
reaching  results,  most  of  which  we  probably  can  not  foresee. 
We  can  see  that  there  will  be  a  hiatus  in  the  ranks  of  school 
children  for  an  age  period  of  four  or  five  years.  There  will 
be  a  great  falling  off  in  the  graduating  classes  of  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  years  when  those  born  in  1915-20  would  grad- 
uate, except  for  the  laggards  of  earlier  years  who  have  fallen 
behind  and  the  precocious  ones  of  later  years  who  have  forced 
ahead.  If  compulsory  military  service  should  exist  twenty 
years  from  now,  there  will  be  an  alarming  dearth  of  recruits 
in  the  classes  of  1915-20.  The  industries  and  employments 
which  ordinarily  receive  each  year  a  certain  number  of  matur- 
ing young  men  and  women  will  find  a  curious  diminution  in 
the  supply  during  the  period,  say,  1934-39.  When  the  chil- 
dren born  in  1915-20  will  be  young  men  and  maidens,  the 
parish  registers  will  record  an  extraordinarily  small  number 
of  marriages,  and  the  future  population  will  he  correspond- 
ingly diminished.  In  the  long  run,  the  most  serious  effect  of 
the  war  ma\  prove  to  have  been  the  fall  in  the  birth-rate. 
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[Continued  from  page  56] 

organizers  were  outsiders  who  came  uninvited  into  the 
steel  districts  to  make  trouble  among  contented  men.  In 
other  words,  just  as  J.  P.  Morgan  came  in  1901  to  or- 
ganize the  Steel  Corporation  without  invitation  or  wel- 
come from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Fitzpatrick  and  Foster 
are  not  steel  workers  it  is  true.  Some  of  ihe  other  or- 
ganizers are.  But  whatever  the  facts  as  to  their  manner 
of  coming,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  welcome  now. 

Important  in  this  connection  is  what  was  said  to  me 
by  the  spokesman  for  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  whom 
I  have  already  quoted.  We  were  discussing  the  discharge 
of  men  for  union  activity.  Mr.  Burnett  thought  men 
would  not  be  discharged  unless  they  were  "active"  or 
were  "agitating  inside  the  plant."  As  an  illustration  of 
what  he  meant  he  said  that  some  time  before  the  strike 
a  group  of  men  in  Homestead  were  discharged  for  cir- 
culating, inside  the  plant,  a  petition  addressed  to  John 
Fitzpatrick  asking  him  to  come  to  organize  them. 
At  union  headquarters  in  Homestead  I  asked  the  men  on 
strike  what  they  were  striking  for.  "The  eight-hour  day 
and  the  union,"  they  answered  to  a  man.  I  asked  them 
to  tell  me  what  the  prevailing  hours  had  been.  There 
were  men  there  from  the  open-hearth  furnaces.  They 
said  they  had  always  worked  twelve  hours  a  day,  or 
rather  ten  hours  when  on  the  day  shift  and  fourteen  at 
night.  The  custom  is  quite  general  in  the  Carnegie  mills 
of  splitting  the  twenty-four  hours  that  way.  Then,  half 
the  time,  when  on  the  day  shift,  the  men  have  a  working 
day  that  leaves  a  little  opportunity  for  amusement  and 
recreation.  Thev  pay  for  it  the  next  week  when  they 
work  fourteen  hours  at  night,  but  then,  as  they  have  often 
said  to  me,  "On  the  night  shift  you're  not  living  anyway." 

These  open-hearth  men  work  six  days  in  the  week  in 
normal  times,  but  during  the  war  they  worked  seven  days 
a  week,  working  a  long  shift  of  twenty-four  hours  every 
second  week.  Blast  furnace  men  spoke  tip  and  said  they 
worked  twelve  hours  a  day  and  on  a  seven-day  basis,  all 
the  time — twenty-four  hours  on  at  one  week-end  and 
twenty-four  hours  off  at  the  next.  Men  on  the  rolls 
were  twelve-hour,  six-day  men.  Shop  men,  machinists, 
blacksmiths,  mill  wrights  and  repair  men  have  a  ten-hour 
day  and  a  six-day  week  in  theory,  but  when  needed  they 
must  jump  in  and  work  until  a  breakdown  is  repaired. 
Twenty-four  hours'  continuous  work  is  common,  and 
thirty-six  and  forty-eight  hours'  by  no  means  unknown. 

The  same  statement  as  to  hours  was  given  me  at  Brad- 
dock  and  Clairton.  At  Clairton  a  man  told  an  experience 
of  his  that  is  by  no  means  unique,  for  I  have  heard  of 
such  instances  many  times  before  during  ten  years'  ac- 
quaintance with  steel  mill  practice.  This  man  went  to 
work  one  morning  and  worked  his  twelve  hours.  At 
night  no  one  came  to  relieve  him.  His  "buddy"  was 
sick  and  sent  no  one  in  his  place.  The  job  had  to  be 
filled,  so  he  was  asked  to  remain  at  work  that  night.  In 
the  morning  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  it  was  his 
own  turn  again,  so  he  stayed  at  work  twelve  hours  longer. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  he  went  home,  having  com- 
pleted thirty-six  hours  on  continuous  duty,  just  eight 
hours  less  than  a  full  week's  work  for  thousands  of  his 
fellow  workmen  in  more  favored  crafts. 

I  came  away  from  Pittsburgh  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  the  issues  of  the  strike  are  hours  and  the 
right  of  collective  bargaining.  Until  there  is  such  a  re- 
duction  in   hours  of  labor  in  the  steel   industry  as   will 


permit  men  to  recuperate  after  a  day's  work,  to  mingle 
with  their  fellows  and  to  play,  there  can  be  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  good  citizenship  in  the  mil! 
towns.  So  long  as  50  per  cent  of  the  men  work  twelve 
hours  a  day,  thousands  of  them  seven  days  a  week  with 
a  long  shift  of  eighteen  or  twenty-four  hours  every 
second  week,  no  one  can  claim  for  the  steel  industry 
the  maintenance  of  an  "American"  standard  of  living. 
It  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  when  the  committee  of  stock- 
holders of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  said  it 
seven  years  ago,  that 

a  twelve-hour  day  of  labor,  followed  continuously  by  any  group 
of  men  for  any  considerable  number  of  years,  means  a  decreas- 
ing of  the  efficiency  and  lessening  of  the  vigor  and  virility  of  such 
men.  .  .  .  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  twelve  hours  a  day  to 
the  man  in  the  mills  means  approximately  thirteen  hours  away 
from  his  home  and  family — not  for  one  day.  but  for  all  working 
days — it  leaver  but  scant  time  for  self-improvement,  for  compan- 
ionship with  his  family,  for  recreation  and  leisure.  .  .  . 
More  important  than  hours  is  the  question  of  collective 
bargaining.  Only  through  organization  and  the  meeting 
from  time  to  time  of  representatives  of  the  company 
with  representatives  of  the  employes,  for  purposes  of 
actual  negotiation  and  agreement,  can  there  be  an  assur- 
ance of  the  continuance  of  favorable  conditions  even 
when  thev  exist.  The  demand  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
that  the  men  shall  remain  unorganized  and  silent  is  a 
demand  that  they  be  kept  in  a  position  of  weakness  and 
impotence  so  that  thev  may  neither  voice  their  griev- 
ances nor  demand  redress.  To  claim,  as  Judge  Gary  does. 
that  the  strikers  must  be  resisted  because  a  labor  tyranny 
is  implied  in  their  demands  is  such  a  travesty  on  the  fact> 
as  to  call  for  laughter,  if  it  were  not  too  serious  for  laugh- 
ter. Without  organization  and  collective  bargaining  there 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  despotism  of  capital.  It  may  be  benevo- 
lent, but  it  is  still  a  despotism.  Whether  it  is  benevo- 
lent in  the  case  of  a  corporation  that  works  its  men 
longer  than  men  work  in  any  other  great  industry-,  that 
leaves  them  helpless  before  the  petty  tyranny  of  fore- 
men, that  makes  impossible  even  the  petitioning  for  re- 
dress that  is  implied  in  the  organization  of  committees, 
that  resorts  to  the  violence  of  denying  an  opportunity  to 
earn  a  living  to  men  who  try  to  organize  their  fellows  to 
resist  these  methods,  the  reader  may  judge. 

Organization  and  representation  is  of  the<  very  essence 
of  capitalism.  Without  it  large  scale  business  could  not 
exist.  Men  who  invest  capital  in  large  enterprises  expect 
to  be  represented  in  the  direction  of  affairs  by  men  better 
qualified  than  themselves.  That  is  why  Judge  Gary 
is  the  head  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  Neither  a  practical 
steel  man  nor,  at  the  outset  at  any  rate,  a  large  holder 
of  securities,  he  was  called  upon  to  represent  the  inves 
tors  because  of  his  high  executive  ability.  For  the  same 
reason  (to  provide  stability  and  greater  effectiveness) 
alliances  are  formed  between  business  organizations. 
Directors  of  banks  become  directors  of  manufacturing 
enterprises  and  vice  versa,  and  there  is  built  up  a  vasi 
industrial  machine,  its  parts  interdependent  and  inter- 
locking, able  to  function  either  separately  or  as  a  unit. 

It  is  this  vast  machine  with  its  experts,  its  spokesmen, 
its  mobilized  strength,  which  says  to  labor,  "You  shall 
have  neither  spokesmen,  nor  experts  nor  power  of 
mobijization."  It  is  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
owner  of  mills  in  a  dozen  states  and  a  hundred  localities, 
able  to  play  one  mill  against  another,  one  district  against 
another,  able  to  close  a  mill  here  and  divert  orders  there, 
that  denies  to  its  workmen  an  opportunity  to  develop 
organized  strength  of  their  own.  It  insists  that  individual 
[Continued  on  page  91] 
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CLOSED  TOWNS 

[Continued  from  pai/c  64) 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Constabu- 
lary has  an  enviable  record  in  patrol- 
ling remote  districts,  cooperating  in 
preventing  forest  fires,  running  down 
speak  easies  and  gambling  joints.  In 
the  Westinghouse  strike  of  1915  they 
behaved  admirably.  Their  even-hand- 
edness  then  was  illustrated  when  they 
exposed  the  act  of  a  business  man  of 
East  Pittsburgh  who  had  planted  a 
fake  bomb  in  the  grounds  of  the  works' 
superintendent  with  the  idea  of  dis- 
crediting the  strikers.  Their  action  in 
the  industrial  conflict  now  on  has  seem- 
ingly taken  color  from  the  unconcealed 
partisanship  of  state  and  local  officials. 
They  apparently  view  the  strike  as  a 
fire  department  would  view  a  fire — as 
something  to   be   stamped   out. 

Troopers  patrol  the  streets  about  the 
mills  and  in  the  foreign  districts.  At 
a  time  of  excitement  legends  and  rum- 
ors as  to  their  activities  are  to  be  ex- 
pected, but  there  are  too  many  stories 
confirmed,  too  many  affidavits  signed, 
too  many  illustrations  for  the  visitor's 
own  eyes  as  he  goes  through  the  towns 
to  leave  any  doubt  as  to  the  reckless- 
ness and  prejudice  of  their  actions. 
One  mill  town  minister  with  a  congre- 
gation of  nearly  a  thousand  Americans, 
among  whom  are  many  of  the  mill  offi- 
cials inadvertently   said  to  me: 

Ttie  mill  officials  based  their  hopes  on  the  troop- 
ers intimidating— J  mean  on  their  quelling  any 
riots — on  the  marvelous  ability  of  these  troops  to 
stop  trouble.  They  created  a  panic  here.  Ran 
terror  down  the  back  of  the  foreigners.  Such 
training!  Kven  the  horses.  I  have  seen  them 
myself  grip  the  collar  of  a  man,  throw  him  down, 
put  a  foot  on  him  as  much  as  to  ray,  "Now  you 
move,  and   I'll  crush  you." 

In  Homestead,  I  talked  with  a  man. 
whom  I  shall  call  Stef  Houdek,  of  what 
had  happened  to  him.  Then  I  saw  his 
neighbors  and  his  family  and  the  bur- 
gess who  was  magistrate  in  the  case. 
Stef  had  been  to  see  his  cousin.  On 
the  way  home  a  trooper  ordered  him 
tnto  a  house  which  he  was  passing. 
"That's  not  my  house,"  the  man  said  he 
replied.  "I  go  home."  "I'll  take  you 
home !"  he  said  the  trooper  threatened. 
The  man  ran  into  the  house,  the 
trooper  chasing  him.  A  woman  was 
boiling  clothes  at  a  kitchen  stove,  her 
young  children  about  her.  She  was 
soon  to  have  another  child.  The  police 
caught  the  man,  took  him  to  jail,  where 
he  was  charged  with  resisting  an  officer 
and  fined  $10  and  costs.  I  was  told  the 
woman's  child  was  born  soon  after  her 
fright  and  that  she  was  seriously  ill. 

Private  citizens  other  than  mill  work- 
ers have  suffered  from  the  treatment 
of  the  state  constabulary.  There  was 
Adolph  Kueheman,  for  example.  I  had 
the  story  from  Kueheman.  from  two  wit- 
nesses and  from  a  man  present  at  the 
hearing.  Kueheman  was  in  Dressler's 
saloon  in  Homestead.  The  state  po- 
lice were  dispersing  a  group  of  men 
who  were  on  the  porch  of  their  own 
boarding  house.  Kueheman  and  Dress- 
ier heard  the  excitement  and  ran 
out.  They  had  scarcely  got  out,  Kue- 
heman said,  when  a  trooper  command- 
ed, "Get  in  there!"  "All  right,"  re- 
plied Dressier.  Hardly  was  the  word 
out  of  his  mouth  when  the  trooper 
struck  him  twice,  once  on  the  arm  and 
once  on  the  shoulder.  They  entered 
the  saloon,  Kueheman  in  the  rear.  As 
he  passed  through  the  door-way  he 
looked  towards  the  street.  The  trooper 
asked  him  what  he  was  looking  at. 
He  replied,  "I  don't  know."  With  that 
the  trooper  ran  after  him  into  the  room 
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Linens 


WE  are  convinced  after  careful 
investigation  that  Linen  prices 
are  likely  to  go  up  during 
the  coming  year  and  earnestly 
urge  our  patrons  to  purchase 
Household  Linens  now. 


Reg.  Trade-Mark 


Damask  Table  Linens 

Our  stocks  in  this  depart- 
ment have  just  been  replen- 
ished with  fresh  Linens. 
These  are  from  the  best 
manufacturers  and  inch-de 
many  designs  which  have 
been  great  favorites  in  the 
past. 

Napkins 

20  and  22  in.  square,  $7.25  to 
32.00  doz. 

24  to  27  in.  square,  $9.00  to 
55.00  doz. 

Cloths 

2x2  yards,  $7.75  to  27.00  each. 

2  x  2^  yards,  $8.75  to  34.00 

each. 

2%  x  2%  yards,  $9.50  to  47.50 

each. 

1XA  x  1XA  yards,  $11.50  to  52.50 

each. 

Longer  lengths  at  proportionate 

prices. 

Pure  Linen  Towels 

Guest  or  Individual  Towels 
of  pure  Linen  $7.50  to  15.00 
dozen. 

Bath  Towels,  Bath  Sheets 
and  Bath  Mats  in  full  assort- 
ment. 


Bed  Linens 

Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases  in 
the  medium  and  best  grades 
of  pure  Linen. 

Decorative  Linens 

Our  Fancy  Linen  Department 
is  prepared  to  serve  practically 
every  need   for  Fancy  Linens. 

Luncheon  Sets  of  25  pieces, 
round,  square,  oval  and  oblong 
$12.50  :o  325.00  set. 

Luncheon  and  Dinner  Cloths 

$75.00  to  750.00  each. 

Tea  Cloths  from  Ireland, 
France,  Italy,  Japan,  Madeira. 
China,  Fayal  Islands,  and  Spain. 


James  McGutcheon  &  Co. 

Tne  Greatest  Treasure  House  of  Linens  in  America 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  New  York 
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at  the  rear  of  the  bar  and  struck  at 
Kueheman's  head,  but  the  man  put  out 
his  hand  for  protection  and  received 
the  blow  on  his  arm.  He  was  arrested 
and  fined  $10  and  costs.  The  chief  of 
police,  not  the  trooper,  testified  against 
him  at  the  hearing.  The  chief  had  been 
in  the  crowd.  He  said  Kueheman  had 
not  moved  quickly  enough.  Kueheman 
was  not  permitted  to  have  his  witness, 
who  was  present,  testify,  as  the  bur- 
gess said  he  had  "heard  enough"  and 
"hadn't  time  to  listen  to  witnesses."  I 
saw  the  arms  of  both  men  where  they 
had  been  struck.  That  of  Dressier 
looked  like  a  large  eggplant,  so  deeply 
was  it  bruised.  The  burgess  told  me  the 
story  I  had  heard  was  ridiculous  ;  that  the 
man  admitted  at  the  hearing  that  he  had 
not  "moved  quickly."  The  burgess,  how- 
ever, confirmed  the  story  that  he  had 
not  been  willing  to  hear  the  witness. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Senate  In- 
vestigating Committee  in  Pittsburgh 
the  same  sort  of  story  that  came  to  me 
in  the  towns  was  told  over  and  over  again 
by  strikers  and  strikers'  wives  from  Do- 
nora  and  Monessen  and  other  towns 
that  I  had  not  visited.  One  witness 
after  another  testified  that  as  he  left 
home  soon  after  six  in  the  morning 
in  Monessen  and  walked  down  the 
street  alone  to  the  store,  to  the  train 
or  for  the  doctor  as  the  case  might  be, 
he  was  grabbed  by  the  state  troopers, 
clubbed,  taken  in  an  auto  "to  the  Tube 
Mill  gate,"  thrown  into  the  cellar, 
searched,  asked  if  he  was  a  citizen,  told 
he  and  "the  other  fellows  were  going 
to  get  hanged  about  eight  o'clock," 
held  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  taken 
to  the  lockup.  Late  in  the  day  the 
men  were  brought  before  the  burgess 
and  held  for  court  on  $500  bail.  They  did 
not  know  with  what  offense  they  were 
charged.  There  were  no  papers.  "No 
time  to  learn  nothin',  but  I  was  told  'if 
you  work  alright,  if  not  go  to  jail'  " — this 
from  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  men  was 
typical.  It  gave  some  understanding  of 
the  reply  of  a  later  witness  when  asked 
by  a  senator,  "What  country  do  you 
come   from?" 

"Galicia,"    he    responded    promptly. 

"What's  the  difference  between  the 
government  in  Galicia  and  that  in 
America?" 

"Oh,  king  there.  Here,  superin- 
tendent." 

In  some  instances,  mill  superinten- 
dents and  foremen  accompanied  the  po- 
lice to  the  homes  of  the  men  to  get 
them  to  return  to  work.  Duquesne  of- 
fers an  illustration.  Five  strikers  there, 
according  to  their  statements  and  the 
statements  of  neighbors  with  whom  I 
talked,  were  sitting  on  their  porch  the 
first  day  of  the  strike.  The  assistant 
general  superintendent  accompanied  by 
mill  deputies  and  the  town  chief  of  po- 
lice, came  up  the  street  and  asked  the 
men  if  they  were  going  to  work.  The 
me ii  replied  that  they  were  not.  Where- 
upon they  were  arrested,  charged  with 
disorderly  conduct,  fined  $27.75  each, 
and  their  union  cards  taken  from  them. 
The  chief  of  police  told  me  the  men  had 
been    fighting. 

At  the  South  Side  police  station  in  Pitts- 
burgh as  many  as  thirty-six  men  were 
rounded  up  in  a  single  morning.  There, 
lawyers  for  the  strikers  were  not  per- 
mitted to  see  their  clients  previous  to  the 
hearings,  charges  were  mumbled  so  that 
the  auditors  could  not  hear  them  and  one 
lawyer  was  expelled  from  the  court  for 
protesting.  From  my  talks  with  the  men 
in  every  town  and  from  repeated  testi- 
mony at   the  hearing  of  the   Senate  com- 


mittee the  fact  stood  out  clearly  that  if 
strikers  said  they  would  go  to  work  they 
were  let  go;  if  not  they  were  given  "ten 
dollars  or  ten  days."  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  men  did  not  know  with  what 
offense  they  were  charged. 

And  these  acts  I  found  backed  up  by 
mill  officials  everywhere.  Their  attitude 
was  that  the  troopers  had  made  a  good 
job  of  it  and  saved  a  desperate  situation 
for  them.  Talking  over  what  I  had  seen 
with  a  spokesman  for  the  Carnegie  com- 
pany, he  said,  "Yes,  these  things  have  been 
done.  And  even  so  hard-shelled  an  official 
as  I  am  ready  to  say  we  have  done  more. 
But  if  we  hadn't  we've  have  had  all  the 
mills  closed  down  and  a  revolution  on  our 
hands."  He  was  not  ready  to  say  what  he 
thought  might  be  the  result  of  such  meth- 
ods in  five  years  in  Duquesne  for  example. 
"The  situation  was  on  us  and  we  had  to 
deal  with  it,"  he  said.  Then  I  asked  him 
for  evidence  of  revolutionary  material. 
He  said  he  had  had  none  prior  to  the 
strike  but  handed  me  what  he  had  re- 
ceived since — a  bill  distributed  he  said  in 
Braddock  and  in  Lawrenceville,  Pitts- 
burgh. It  was  an  appeal  to  the  Americans 
not  to  be  scabs.  It  had  not  been  author- 
ized by  the  strike  committee.  I  have  kept 
in  touch  with  the  literature  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  Pittsburgh  district  through- 
out the  summer  In  it  they  have  consist- 
ently opposed  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
strikers.  Their  bulletin  issued  October  3, 
during  the  strike,  illustrates  this.   It  reads : 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  grown 
to  its  tremendous  size  and  won  its  enormous 
power  by  respecting  the  law.  We  shall  win  this 
right  by  the  same  methods.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  stick  and  obey  the  law. 

The  Carnegie  official  just  quoted,  when 
asked  about  intimidation  practiced  by  the 
strikers,  told  me  workers  and  their  wives 
had  complained  to  the  foremen  that  strik- 
ers had  threatened  their  homes  and  their 
lives  if  they  went  to  work.  I  had  found 
it  impossible  to  get  these  charges  from 
local  mill  officials  since  they  refused  to 
talk,  but  referred  me  to  the  city  office  of 
the  company.  So  I  asked  this  official  at 
the  office  of  the  president,  for  the  name 
and  address  of  even  one  case  to  follow 
through.  He  said  that  a  number  of  threat- 
ening letters  written  in  foreign  languages 
— "perhaps  a  dozen" — had  been  forwarded 
to  Judge  Gary,  who  had  presented  them 
as  evidence  before  the  Senate  committee. 
But  he  added  that  the  company  had  no 
proof  that  any  of  the  letters  had  been 
written  by  union  men.  There  were  no 
copies  in  the  office,  he  said.  On  two  dif- 
ferent visits  I  was  unable  to  get  anv  case 
of  intimidation  to  follow  up.  In  McKees- 
port  and  North  Braddock  men  had  been 
arrested  charged  with  verbally  threaten- 
ing workers  and  calling  them  scabs. 

In  weighing  these  charges  the  general 
social  composition  of  the  mill  towns  must 
be  borne  in  mind.  The  steel  mills  depend 
for  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  their 
force  upon  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  la- 
bor for  which  they  have  for  years  drawn 
on  newer  and  ever  newer  waves  of  immi- 
gration. "American"  in  the  steel  towns 
does  not  mean  native  born.  It  designates 
the  man  who  speaks  English  on  the  street. 
And  there  is  almost  as  big  a  gap  between 
these  "Americans"  and  the  foreigners 
(aliens  who  cannot  speak  English)  as  be- 
tween them  both  and  the  merchants  and 
office  holders,  mill  officials  and  skilled 
workers  who  make  up  the  older  resident 
groups.  At  a  time  of  industrial  tension 
the  world  over,  of  race  riots  in  our  larger 
cities  and  loose  denunciations  leading  to 
mistrust  and  bitterness,  strike  leaders  have 
had  no  easy  task  to  carry  through  a  great 
mass    movement    without    friction.      After 


two  weeks  in  which  I  talked  with  public 
and  mill  officials,  with  strikers  both  for- 
eign and  American,  with  outside  labor  or- 
ganizers and  men  who  had  been  in  the 
strikes  of  the  '90s,  with  non-union  men 
and  men  still  at  work,  with  ministers,  busi- 
ness men  and  wives  and  mothers  of  steel 
workers,  I  came  away  with  the  same  pic- 
ture of  each  town  I  visited:  the  officials 
in  violation  of  individual  rights  and  of  the 
law  and  backed  by  local  public  opinion, 
acting  with  one  aim — to  get  the  men  back 
to  work;  the  strikers,  against  such  odds, 
doing  their  best  to  win  public  confidence. 

The  picture  is  one  of  barbed  wire  en- 
tanglements to  civil  liberty,  with  a  smoke 
screen  of  newspaper  distortion  thrown 
over  it,  spreading  fear  among  the  strik- 
ers and  preventing  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  their  cause.  With  outdoor 
meetings  prohibited  throughout  the  coun- 
try; indoor  meetings  checked  in  many  of 
the  towns ;  halls  and  lots  taken  over  by 
subsidiaries  of  the  steel  companies;  pick- 
eting prohibited  in  many  districts,  and 
even  groups  of  men  on  their  own  prop- 
erty dispersed,  normal  avenues  for  dis- 
cussion as  the  basis  for  common  action 
were  closed.  In  their  stead  was  this  sys- 
tematic policy  of  intimidation  which  only 
by  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  be 
construed  as  suppressing  disorder.  It  was 
clearly  to  break  the  strike. 

Father  Kazency,  a  Catholic  priest  of 
Braddock,  telling  of  the  attack  of  state 
troopers  on  members  of  his  church — chiefly 
strikers'  families— as  they  came  out  from 
a  "mission"  held  the  Sunday  before  the 
strike,  said : 

It  was  a  magnificent  display  of  self-control  on 
the   part   of  the   n  They   moved   on   after  the 

threats  and  the  clubbing  of  the  police,  with  heads 
lowered  and  jaws  firmly  set.  Oh,  it  was  great. 
It  was  wonderful.'  They,  those  husky,  muscle- 
bound  titans  of  raw  force,  walked  home,  only- 
thinking,  thinking  hard.  They  wanted  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  town 

IV 
From  this  scene  of  repression  I  went 
early  in  the  fourth  week  of  the  strike 
over  the  line  into  Ohio — "from  Siberia 
into  America,"  as  the  strikers  say.  For 
every  other  day  they  cross,  from  3,000 
to  5.000  of  them,  marching  two  miles 
or  more  from  Farrell.  Sharon  and  Sharps- 
ville  in  Pennsylvania,  where  they  are  not 
permitted  to  meet,  to  an  open  field  five 
hundred  feet  over  the  Ohio  line.  There, 
undisturbed  by  the  Ohio  authorities  these 
men  listen  eagerly  to  their  leaders  who 
come  armed,  not  with  guns,  but  with  a 
fresh  store  of  tales  of  outrages  committed 
by  the  Pennsylvania  authorities.  The  ef- 
fect of  these  is  not  only  to  act  as  a  brace 
to  the  strikers  in  their  present  stand  ;  no 
one  who  has  talked  with  the  men  can  fail 
to  see  that  the  situation  is  storing  up  in 
them  a  sense  of  mockery  for  the  govern- 
ment, or  at  least  for  those  who  are  en- 
trusted with  its  direction  in  western 
Pennsylvania. 

It  is  well  for  America  and  the  future  of 
her  institutions  that  there  are  states  like 
Ohio,  demonstrating  the  workings  of  de- 
mocracy and  offering  hospitality  to  strik- 
ers to  discuss  their  grievances. 

In  Ohio.  I  found  the  answer  to  the  com 
tention  that  Pennsylvania's  action  was 
necessary  to  prevent  riot  and  revolution 
among  the  steel  workers.  There  were  no 
state  troopers  to  be  seen  in  Ohio's  steel 
towns  the  fourth  week  of  the  strike.  She 
has  no  state  constabulary.  There  were 
few  special  deputies  in  comparison  with 
the  Pennsylvania  towns.  I  traveled 
through  the  cities  unmolested,  un- 
"watched."  Strikers  were  enjoying  their 
rest,  were  picketing  before  the  mills  or 
otherwise  going  about  the  business  of 
their  strike.     Local  authorities  were  busy 
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maintaining  order  through  the  same  chan- 
nels as  in  times  of  industrial  peace.  Mass 
meetings,  both  during  the  organizing  cam- 
paign and  during  the  strike,  have  been 
held  freely.  The  stadium  in  Cleveland 
where  fifteen  thousand  strikers  have  gath- 
ered at  a  time,  the  parks,  the  theaters — 
all  were  used  generally.  Not  one  speaker 
had  been  arrested  in  Youngstown,  Cleve- 
land, or  Steubenville.  Not  one  meeting 
dispersed.  Officials  there  reported  that  no 
trouble  of  any  kind  had  resulted. 

A  professional  man  in  Cleveland  told 
me  he  didn't  think  of  the  strike  as  being 
in  Ohio.  "It  always  seems  to  me  it's  in 
Pennsylvania,"  he  said.  Yet  practically 
every  mill  in  his  city  was  "down  flat.' 
while  Pennsylvania  had  the  highest  pro- 
duction of  any  of  the  strike  districts. 

When  I  arrived  in  Steubenville  the 
streets  were  thronged  with  crowds  of 
merry  makers  enjoying  old  home  week 
and  a  welcome  celebration  for  returned 
soldiers.  Strikers  joined  in  heartily  with 
merchants  and  clerks  on  a  holiday.  Not 
a  stack  was  breathing  at  the  mills.  Both 
the  La  Belle  Iron  Works  and  the  Weirton 
Steel  Corrfpany  inside  the  city  limits  were 
closed  down.  Even  the  superintendent  of 
the  iron  works  had  gone  with  his  family 
on  a  vacation. 

•Any  trouble  here?"I  asked   the  mayor. 

"Not  a  bit,"  he  replied. 

"How  many  extra  police  did  it  take?" 

"I  haven't  one." 

"And   the  sheriff?" 

'    te   hasn't  sworn  in  a  man." 

'  .>ut  your  arrests — suspicious  persons — carry- 
ing arms — riot  and  all  that?" 

''Our  arrests  have  been  below  normal  since  the 
strike." 

"You  mean  perhaps  they  have  been  lower  since 
the  dry  law,  July   1  ?" 

"I  mean  they  have  been  lower  since  September 
22  than  at  any  time  since  July   1." 

"We  haven't  had  an  arrest  in  connection  with 
the  strike,"   said  the  director  of  public  safety." 

"We  picket  the  mills  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
and  haven't  had  even  so  much  as  a  fist  Sght,"  said 
Wilson,  organizer  for  the  iron  and  steel  workers. 

Over  in  the  Herald  Square  Theatre 
strikers  had  gathered  for  an  afternoon 
meeting.  Scarcely  had  I  recovered 
from  my  surprise  at  seeing  them  admit- 
ted to  a  public  building  of  such  stand- 
ing when  I  was  told  the  men  frequently 
held  meetings  in  the  courthouse.  I 
tried  to  picture  strikers  in  a  courthouse 
in  western  Pennsylvania  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  be  fined  for  daring  to 
hold   a   meeting  at  all. 

I  would  not  convey  the  idea,  however 
that  the  stand  taken  by  the  Ohic 
authorities  has  left  no  difficulties  in  th( 
way  of  either  the  strikers  or  the  em- 
ployers. It  has.  There  was  the  Lor- 
rain  outrage — an  isolated  case.  The  Ohii 
organizers  charged  that  the  president  ol 
the  new  local  of  the  Amalgamated  at  Lor 
rain,  for  trying  to  hold  a  meeting,  wa: 
blindfolded,  tied  hands  and  feet,  taker 
fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  out  of  the  city 
by  the  mill  police  of  the  National  Tube 
Company,  and  thrown  into  a  creek. 
There  are  East  Youngstown  and  Struth- 
ers  where  special  deputies,  many  in 
uniform,  stand  on  guard  before  the  mills 
displaying  their  guns.  In  these  towns 
the  sheriff,  Ben  Morris,  holds  sway 
and  the  strikers  say  they  cannot  count 
on  him  to  play  fair. 

Employers,  on  the  other  hand,  gave 
me  to  understand  that  they  had  not 
enough  police  protection.  They  all 
pointed  to  the  Pennsylvania  state  con- 
stabulary and  said  that  was  what  Ohio 
needed.  When  I  asked  why,  two  in- 
stances of  trouble  resulting  from  pick- 
eting were  cited  to  me — one  in  Youngs- 
town and  one  in  Cleveland — in  which  se\- 
eral  workers  and  strikers  were  injured, 
but  the  recurrence  of  which  the  public 
officials  prevented.     They  were  practically 
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use  it  whenever  you  will  for  a 
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the  only  affairs  of  any  consequence  that 
had  occurred  to  date  in  the  state.  Both 
were  early  in  the  fourth  week,  following 
the  announcement  in  the  papers  that  the 
mills  were  going  to  open  up.  x 

Employers  also  told  me  of  cases  of 
intimidation  of  workers.  At  the  Ohio 
works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company 
in  Youngstown  the  superintendent 
showed  me  thirty  affidavits  they  had 
secured  to  this  effect.  They  told  of 
warnings  that  homes  would  be  burned, 
live  stock  killed,  and  even  threats 
against  the  lives  of  women  and  chil- 
dren if  the  men  went  to  work.  Prac- 
tically none  of  these  affidavits,  however, 
gave  names  of  those  making  the  threats. 
In  one  case  where  such  names  were 
given     I     visited    the    woman    who    had 


made  the  affidavit — the  wife  of  a  man 
blinded  in  one  eye  in  the  mills  who 
was  afraid  he  would  not  get  a  job  else- 
where if  he  quit  work.  When  I  asked 
her  as  to  the  threat,  she  answered  the 
men  "didn't  mean  noth'in'." 

The  general  maintenance  of  order  in 
the  Ohio  towns  has  been  brought 
about  chiefly  through  the  cooperation 
of  public  officials  with  labor  no  less 
than  with  mill  authorities.  While  I  was 
talking  with  an  organizer  at  labor  head- 
quarters in  Cleveland,  a  representative 
of  the  sheriff  entered — not  to  make  ar- 
rests or  to  close  the  offices — but  to  ask 
the  organizer  to  go  with  him  to  dis- 
perse the  crowd  of  striker*  who  had 
gathered  before  the  gates  of  the  Amer- 
[Coutinucd  on  />«.</(•  92] 
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Ice  Breakers 


By  EDNA  GEISTER 
A  sixth  edition  revised  and  enlarged.  This  new  edition 
contains  many  games  and  stunts  for  social  centers, 
playgrounds,  church  socials  and  rural  communities. 
The  authpr  herself  has  tested  these  games  and  found 
them  successful  with  mixed  groups  of  all  ages. 
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American  Charities 

By  Amos  G.  Warner,  Ph.  D.  Revised  by  Mary  Roberts 
Coolidge,  Ph.  D.  8vo.,  560  pages,  net  $2.50;  postage 
extra. 

"A  work  of  the  highest  value,   and  ought,  both  as  a 
reference   authority  and   an   interesting  and   informing 
discussion  to  be  'n  the  hands  of  every  student." 
THOMAS   Y.   CROWELL   CO.,  NEW   YORK 
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By  HARRY  F.  WARD 

An  appeal  to  the  churches  to  assume  their  moral  and 
social  obligations  in  the  organization  of  society  on  a 
democratic  basis. 

Net  60  cents.     Postpaid  70  cents 
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By  WILLIAM  ADAMS  BROWN 
B  J  The  author  outlines  the  principles  of  Christianity  in 
B  S  their  application  to  the  question  of  wages,  hours  of 
B    fj   labor,  sanitation,  housing,  etc. 

«   J  16  mo.     Net  35  cents.     Postpaid  40  cents 
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By  ESTELLA  T.  WEEKS 

B  A  comparative  study  of  sixty  reconstruction  programs, 

B    =  their  content  and  viewpoint.    Part  I,  discusses  working 

B    B  mcn  and  women — their  life  and  work;  Part  II,  collec- 

H    §|  tive  bargaining;  Part  III,  Industrial  Democracy;  Part 

g    g  IV,  International  Labor   Programs. 
j    3  Net  25  cents.     Postpaid  40  cents 

I  |  Young  Women  in  the  New 
Social  Order 

A  study  outline  for  use  with  Mary  Austin's  book 
"The  Young  Woman  Citizen" 
By   MARY   CADY 
jj    B    Miss  Cady  has  skillfully  arranged  for  student  citizens 
s    §j    a  series   of  thought-compelling  questions  on  woman's 
=    B    distinctive  contribution  to  citizenship. 

Net  35  cents.     Postpaid  40  cents 

Factory  Work  for  Girls 

By  MARGARET   HODGEN 
m    =    One  in  a  Vocational  Series  designed  to  dignify  factory 
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By   HENRY   de   MAN 
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THE  CLOSED  SHOP 

[Continued  from  page  86] 

workmen  shall   throw  themselves  on   the  mercy  of  the 

great  organization  in  whose  employ  they  are  instead  of 

rising  to  the  stature  of  free  men,  and  through  their 
§§  3rganized  bargaining  power  requiring,  instead  of  pleading. 
§|    that  just  conditions  prevail.     The  demand  of  the  Stele! 

Corporation  that  there  be  no  interference  with  their 
1    closed    non-union    shop    is    open    to    the    inference    that 

they  do  not  want  to  lose  the  power  to  deal  unjustly  with 
I  their  employes.  The  prevailing  conditions  in  the  industry 
1    tend  to  support  that  inference. 

In  this  strike  the  foreigners  of  Pittsburgh  are  shaking 
jj  off  that  old  reproacli  that  they  are  undermining  American 
S  standards  of  living.  They  are  standing  up  and  fighting 
m  for  American  standards  and  are  doing  it  lawfully  and 
p  with  amazing  patience  while  the  constituted  authorities 
S  are  harassing  them  on  every  side.  They  are  fighting  for 
J  the  restoration  of  constitutional  guarantees,  torn  down 
jj  by  public  officials  of  western  Pennsylvania  who  have 
(  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution.  Revolutionists?  I 
1  went  into  a  strikers'  meeting  in  Homestead,  and  Joseph 
f§  Cannon,  an  organizer  and  one  of  the  orators  of  the 
■  American  labor  movement,  was  speaking.  "Men,"  he 
Ij    was  saying, 

H  we  want  you  to  have  eight  hours  sc  you  can  learn  English.  And 
H  then  you  must  study  American  history.  Read  the  Declaration  of 
U  Independence.  Read  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution,  of 
=  George  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  his  soldiers  without  shoes 
S  in  the  dead  of  winter.  Read  of  the  hardships  they  endured  and 
H  .low  they  fought  for  liberty.  And  read  ot  what  the  foreigner-. 
J  have  done  to  build  America.  Why,  men,  did  you  know  that  75  per 
B  cent  of  Washington's  soldiers  were  foreigners?  That  SO  per 
jf     cent  of  the  men  who  fought  to  end  the  slavery  of  the  black  man 

in  1861  were  foreign  born?  In  every  war  America  has  ever  had, 
g  the  foreigner  has  played  his  part  and  has  kept  Old  Glory  flying. 
You  should  have  heard  the  thunder  of  applause.  1 
I  stood  where  I  could  see  the  men's  faces.  Foreign-born 
j§  they  were  for  the  most  part,  Slavic  in  origin  almost 
jf  altogether,  and  as  they  heard  this  appeal  to  American 
j  tradition  every  man  stood  the  straighter,  and  the  expres- 
S  sion  on  every  face  was  that  of  men  who  felt  a  kinship 
=    with  the  soldiers  of  Valley  Forge. 

These  are  the  men  whom  it  is  proposed  to 
S  "Americanize"  as  a  remedy  for  industrial  unrest.  The 
m  best  way  to  do  that,  I  think,  will  be  to  Americanize 
fj  their  working  conditions  and  their  local  government,  so 
1  that  they, may  have  time  for  thinking  and  time  and  oppor- 
B  tunity  to  hold  such  meetings  as  those  thev  are  holding 
5  now.  Not  since  1892  had  there  been  such  meetings  in 
1     Homestead. 

While  in  Pittsburgh.  I  heard  about  a  great'speech  made 
§§  at  a  strikers'  meeting  by  a  Pole.  Someone  who  was  there 
jj  wrote  it  down  for  me.  It  was  probably  this  immigrant's 
jj  first  public  speech  in  the  English  language  and  it  was 
=  something  of  a  struggle ;  but  he  had  something  which 
jj    had  to  be  said. 

"Mr.  Chairman,"  he  said.  "Mr.  Chairman — just  like 
J§  horse  and  wagon.  Put  horse  in  wagon,  work  all  day. 
1  Take  horse  out  of  wagon — put  in  stable.  Take  horse 
If  out  of  stable,  put  in  wagon.  Same  way  like  mills.  Work 
H  all  day.  Come  home — go  sleep,  (ret  up — go  work  in 
fj  mills — come  home.  Wife  say,  'John,  children  sick.  You 
J  help  with  children.'  You  say,  'Oh,  go  to  hell' — go  sleep. 
m  Wife  say,  'John,  you  go  town.'  You  say.  'No' — go  sleep. 
jj  No  know  what  the  hell  you  do.  Fo.-  why  this  war?  For 
1  why  we  buv  Liberty  bonds?  For  mills?  No,  for  free- 
1    dom  and  America — for  everybody.     No  more  horse  and 

wagon.     For  eight-hour  day." 
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History  of  American  Journalism 

By  James  Melvin  Lee 

Director,   Department  of  Journalism.   New  York   University 


SHOULD  interest  Survey  readers  with  its  discussion  of  such  subjects  as  editorial 
prostitution,  censorship  of  the  press  by  advertisers,  endowed  newspapers,  municipal 
organs,    ethics   of   journalism,   legislative    control,    sensational    journalism,    "pitiless 
publicity,"  etc. 
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"Mr.  Lee  has  written  the  only  comprehensive  history  of  the  newspaper  press  in  the 
United  States,"  says  The  Review  of  Reviews.  Its  interest  to  all  readers,  The  Outlook 
points  out,  "a  book  of  prime  importance  to  all  newspaper  men  who  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  their  profession,  of  decided  interest  to  the  general  reader  on  account  of  its 
lively  style,  and  of  real  value  to  the  student  of  American  life  because  of  its  comprehen- 
siveness and  its  presentation  of  the  ethics  as  well  as  the  annals  of  its  subject"  The 
Detroit  Free  Press  commends  the  "immense  amount  of  research  expended  upon  this 
chronicle,"  in  which  The  New  York  Evening  Post  says,  "one  is  sure  of  finding  an  inter- 
esting item  wherever  he  happens  to  open  the  volume," — an  opinion  shared  by  The  Yale 
Review.  The  New  York  Tribune  feels  that  "the  profession  has  waited  long  for  such 
a  work,  but  it  has  been  worth  while  to  wait  to  have  the  need  so  adequately  filled."  The 
Hartford  Courant  thinks  "the  book  covers  the  country  with  remarkable  thoroughness''  in 
a  task  which  the  author  has  performed,  according  to  The  Literary  Digest,  "con  amore." 
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BOLSHEVISM   AND   SOCIAL  REVOLT.   By   Daniel   Dorchester,   Jr. 

A  keen  analysis  and  just  appraisal  of  the  social  uprisings  of  today.  Clear,  concise,  dis- 
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By  Alexander  W.  Crawford 
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By  William   Riley  Halstead 

"Things  that  need  emphasis  and  that  are  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  heat  of  industrial 
conflict  and   social  stress  are   very   plainly  and   convincingly   set   forth." 

— The  Christian  Intelligencer. 
Cloth.      Net,   50  cents,  postpaid. 

SOCIAL   EVOLUTION   AND   THE   DEVELOPMENT  OF  RELIGION. 

The  crying  need  is  for  preachers  to  know  the  great  things  of  the  Kingdom;  life,  man, 
and  God,  in  the  terms  of  today.  Then  to  practice  their  beliefs  in  their  lives  and  translate 
them  into  deeds  of  society,  that  both  they  and  society  may  be  served.  This  book  learnedly, 
clearly,  and  truthfully  sets  forth  basic  principles.  He  who  understands,  accepts,  and  proceeds 
upon  them  will  impart  a  larger  knowledge  of  the  world  that  is  above  him,  and  make  effective 
strokes  in  transforming  the  world  around  him  into  one  whose  governments  are  righteous,  whose 
industries  are  just,  and   whose  social   order  is   Christlike. 

Cloth.'  Net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 
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CLOSED  TOWNS 

[Continued  from  payc  89] 
ican  Steel  and  Wire  Company  at  Cuya- 
hoga Heights — a  contrast  to  the  meth- 
ods   of    the    constabulary   and    deputies 
in    Pennsylvania   in  dispersing  strikers. 

In  Cleveland,  Mayor  Davis  has  an- 
nounced he  will  not  permit  strike-breakers 
to  be  brought  into  the  city.  During  the 
first  strike  week,  59  strike-breakers  came 
in  on  a  train  from  Detroit.  They  were 
met  by  the  police,  taken  to  headquarters, 
questioned,  and  given  the  alternative  of 
returning  to  Detroit  or  going  to  jail.  The 
action  was  based  on  the  city  ordinance 
covering  suspicious  persons  and  was  taken 
"ta  prevent  riot."  One  hundred—  and_ 
thirty-three  such  persons  were  given  the 
same  treatment  the  day  I  left  Cleveland. 

The  question  of  the  importation  and  de- 
portation of  persons  to  and  from  strike 
towns  is  one  of  the  nice  problems  which 
the  strike  has  brought  to  the  fore. 

Arrests  in  Youngstown  I  found  to  be 
about  normal- — the  first  week  of  the  strike 
110,  the  week  from  October  7-14,  when 
the  tension  was  higher,  191.  This  in  com- 
parison with  a  weekly  average  of  about 
150  over  the  summer.  Of  a  total  of  60 
persons  held  on  suspicion  from  September 
22  to  October  14 — probably  strike  arrests 
— but  ten  were  held  over  the  three-day 
period,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  the  suspect  must  be  ar- 
raigned and  a  charge  preferred  against 
him.  Of  the  ten  held,  charged  with  car- 
rying arms  and  now  out  on  bail,  more  than 
half  were  workers  entering  the  mills. 
Contrast  this  with  the  record  of  police 
courts  in  Newcastle,  just  across  the  line 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  those  arrested  on 
suspicion  were  being  held  "until  the  strike 
is  over"  and  could  not  get  bail  and  where 
men  were  released  if  they  promised  to  go 
to  work.  Forty  were  so  held  in  Newcas- 
tle the  first  week  of  the  strike. 

An  interesting  evidence  of  the  value 
of  real  cooperation  on  the  part  of  civic 
bodies  with  the  authorities  in  maintain- 
ing order  was  that  of  the  American 
Legion  in  Youngstown.  Following  the 
offering  of  their  services  to  the  mayor, 
so  much  opposition  developed  because 
of  the  number  of  union  men  among  the 
membership  that  the  legion  decided  to 
define  its  position.  It  would  assist  in 
the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  city 
but  not  in  any  effort  to  break  the  strike. 
It  asked  for  a  member  of  the  central 
labor  body  (not  the  strike  committee) 
to  meet  with  its  committee  weekly.  The 
result  has  made  for  understanding.  The 
ex-service  men  patrol  only  the  residence 
districts.  Their  weapons  are  under  coyer. 
On  their  arms  are  white  bands  designating 
them  as  legion  men  and  the  strikers 
know  what  that  means,  because  of  the 
attitude  of  fair  play  the  legion  has 
publicly  taken.  The  organization  has  been 
active  in  eliminating  the  bringing  in  of 
strikebreaker*.  They  were  successful  in 
getting  the  mill  owners  to  agree  not  to 
employ  men  in  uniform  as  guards  at  the 
mills,  and  in  getting  three  of  the  mills— 
the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop,  the  Republic  Iron 
and  Steel  and  the  Brier  Hill  Steel— to 
agree  not  to  attempt  to  bring  in  out  of 
town  guards  from  private  detective  agen- 
cies. They  are  not,  as  the  Newcastle  pa- 
pers said  of  the  Newcastle  men  in  uni- 
form, "out  having  fun."  They  are  con- 
stantly trying  to  avert  trouble  in  a  seri- 
ous situation. 

V 
Ohio,  then,  I  would  picture  as  a  state  in 
the  midst  of  a  strike  where  constitutional 
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rights  of  assemblage  and  free  speech  have 
not  been  tampered  with  by  public  officials 
and  where  the  courts  are  functioning  nor- 
mally ;  where  the  mills  have  been  free  to 
hold  or  win  back  their  men  but  where  the 
men  have  been  free  to  organize  and  where 
in  some  places  they  have  done  so  nearly 
100  per  cent ;  where  strike  excesses  have 
been1  reduced  to  a  minimum  largely 
through  the  unprecedented  educational 
campaigns  of  the  strike  committees,  who 
reached  their  men  because  they  were  per- 
mitted to  hold  meetings;  where  justice  is 
not  a  stranger  to  the  courts ;  where  strike 
issues  have  not  been  befogged  by  the 
higher  issues  of  constitutional  rights ; — a 
state  in  which  the  governor  set  the  pace 
for  action  of  local  authorities  in  declara- 
tions throughout  the  strike,  which,  whether 
one  agreed  with  him  or  not,  made  for  con- 
fidence in  all  sections  of  the  population 
rather  than  for  reckless  license  in  one  and 
almost  desperate  hopelessness  in  another. 
In  an  address  given  in  Columbus,  October 
15,  Governor  Cox  said: 

There  are  two  outstanding  features  of  the  situ- 
ation. One  is  an  insidious  movement  to  establish 
a  soviet  [Bolshevik?]  regime  in  America.  The 
public  mind  will  dissociate  it  from  any  enterprise 
with  which  it  is  mixed  and  then  stamp  it  out. 
Another  very  obvious  thing  is  the  harvest  that 
some  captains  of  industry  are  reaping  from  their 
own  planting.  Aliens  by  tens  of  thousands  were 
thrown  into  the  mills,  poorly  housed  and  little  or 
no  attention  paid  to  their  Americanization.  Too 
many  people  have  been  more  interested  in  divi- 
dends than  in  patriotism.  The  duty  of  govern- 
ment now  is  to  deport  every  revolutionist  and  to 
compel  industry  where  aliens  are  employed,  to 
pay  more  attention  to  some  things  aside  from  the 
exclusive  affair  of  the  day's  labor.  We  have 
had  our  lesson;  it  is  time  we  begin  to  profit  by  it. 

In  a  manifesto  issued  to  local  authori- 
ties, on  October  16,  he  said : 

No  man  must  be  permitted  to  define  the  rules 
of  his  individual  conduct.  The  law  is  supreme. 
I  shall  expect  its  enforcement  by  local  officers. 
When  they  have  rendered  their  utmost  effort  and 
failed  to  meet  conditions,  then  the  state  will  act 
promptly. 

Speaking  of  the  foreigners  at  the  same 
time,  he  said : 

They  are  not  familiar  with  our  laws,  but  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  individual  conscience  tells 
every  man  that  violence  is  both  a  moral  and  a 
legal  wrong. 

"Picketing  as  we  understand  it,"  said 
Governor  Cox, 

is  neither  prohibited  by  law  nor  condemned  by 
public  sentiment,  but  it  must  go  no  further  than 
moral  persuasion.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  years  the 
policy  has  been  not  to  make  use  of  soldiers  nor 
policemen  to  man  street  cars,  for  instance,  nor 
to  in  any  way  make  of  them  the  instruments  to 
bring  a  strike  to  an  end.  If  either  state  or  local 
officers  provided  safe  conveyance  of  workmen 
into  or  out  of  a  manufacturing  institution,  the 
government  would  be  making  of  itself  the  agent 
of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

This  is  in  contrast  to  the  attitude  of 
Governor  Sproul  of  Pennsylvania  who, 
the  same  day  in  an  address  in  Erie,  lauded 
the  action  of  the  state  constabulary,  in 
the  face  of  protest  lodged  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor 
against  the  "outrages,  injustices  and 
crimes"  of  the  state  constabulary  and  other 
public  officials  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state.  Governor  Sproul  has  supported  the 
county  sheriffs  in  prohibiting  the  gather- 
ing of  strikers.  Of  the  foreigners  he 
wrote : 

The  danger  comes  not  from  the  Knglish-speaking 
workmen  but  from  the  foreigners  of  the  com- 
munity, who  have  neither  sympathy  for  our  poli- 
cies nor  interest  in  our  institutions.  Tradition 
means  nothing  to  them,  and  lawlessness  and  dis- 
order are  "music  to  their  ears"  and  a  realization 
of  their  fanciful  dreams. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, Judge  Gary  declared  it  to  be  "the 
opinion  of  the  world  that  open  shops  mean 
more  production,  better  methods  and  more 
prosperity,  that  closed  shops  mean  lower 
production  and  less  prosperity."  Where, 
in  the  estimation  of  Judge  Gary,  does  the 
opinion  of  the  world  stand  on  the  closed 
town  ? 
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editions  are  printed  from  the 
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sides thousmds  of  other  references. 
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printed  in  colors  with  marginal  refer- 
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Did  You  Ever  See  a  BLIND  BIBLE? 

We  have  Bibles  for  the 
blind,  also  in  53  languages. 
Some  immigrant,  soldier, 
sailor,  or  poor  person  is 
waiting  for  a  Bible.  Will 
you  supply  it? 
Send  your  donation  to-day. 
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History  is  repeating  itself 
swiftly  in  these  days 

What  happens  in  England  today  may  happen  in  America  tomorrow. 

During  the  war  the  experience  of  England  in  raising  loans,  conscription,  pro- 
ducing munitions  and  dealing  with  a  myriad  of  social  and  industrial  problems  was 
of  constant  importance  to  those  who  were  shaping  the  policies  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  war  the  swiftness  with  which  British  experience  is  being  parallelled 
in  America  is  even  more  startling. 

In  England  the  Triple  Alliance  of  railroad  men,  miners  and  transport  workers 
puts  forward  its  demands.  A  few  months  later  we  see  in  the  United  States  demands 
for  the  nationalization  of  railways,  longshoremen's  strikes  and  now  a  threatened 
strike  of  miners. 

The  growing  power  of  the  British  Labor  Party  foreshadowed  the  rise  of  a  Labor 
Party  in  America. 

The  two  English-speaking  nations  have  been  drawn  so  closely  together  by  war 
and  its  after-effects  that  one  can  no  longer  judge  correctly  the  events  and  contro- 
versies in  one  without  a  correct  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  other. 
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through  its  Weekly  Edition,  brings  to  forward-looking  Americans  the  facts  and 
opinions  about  British  affairs  which  are  indispensable  in  interpreting  and  guiding 
the  course  of  public  affairs  in  America. 

It  is  a  source  through  which  the  news  can  be  had,  uncolored  by  propaganda, 
free  from  insidious  influence,  properly  stressed  and  clearly  and  concisely  presented. 
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What  is  happening  today 
in  England? 

Great  things  are  in  the  making  in  England  today.    Not  one  of  the  tremendous 
problems  now  being  faced  there  but  has  a  deep  meaning  for  America. 

The  proposed  expropriation  of  war  fortunes  — 

The  Government  program  for  a  maximum  working  week  and  minimum  wage  — 

The  profiteering  investigations  — 

The  recent  great  railway  strike  — 

The  Poor  Report  of  the  London  Cou^y  Council  — 

The  outcome  of  the  Glasgow  conference  — 

The  Public  Health  and  Education  Bill — 

The  Irish  problem  — 

The  study  of  racial  relationships,  problems  of  emigration  and  immigration,  Government  housing 

projects  and  land  settlement  plans,  of  suffrage,  prohibition,  the  future  place  of  women  in  industry  — 

These  are  the  vital  topics  which  receive  full  and  strikingly  interesting  treatment 
in  the  Weekly  Edition  of 


This  edition,  edited  particularly  for  readers  overseas,  has  already  reached  a  sur- 
prisingly large  circulation  among  thoughtful  Americans.  It  is  in  fact  coming  to  be 
an  essential  medium  of  news  for  all  who  are  concerned  with  social,  civic  or  political 
activities. 
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-    USE  THE  COUPON  BELOW  — — 

To  THE  MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN,  Dept.  S.,  220  Chandler  Building-.  New  York  City: 

I  enclose  three  dollars  for  a  year's  subscription  to   THE    MANCHESTER   GUARDIAN    WEEKLY,   to   be 
mailed  to  me  direct  from  Manchester,  England. 
Name  _ Address  


TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION— 

3  months  for  One  Dollar.    Post  free. 


Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR  OUR   READERS   INTERESTED   IN    HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME      MAKING     AND      INSTITUTION     MANAGEMENT. 
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Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China,  Glassware 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Dusters,  Polishes  for  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED,  GLASS  LINED 
ENAMELED  STEEL  LINEO. 

THAT  ARE 

SANITARY,    EFFICIENT,    ECONOMICAL. 


45th  St.  and  Sixth  Ave. 


New  York 


Drawing  Inks 
( Et'ernal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
/Liquid    Paste 
(Office  Paste 
^Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Beat  Inks 
and  Adhesive* 
Emancipate  yourself  from  corro- 
siveand ill-smelling  inksandadhe- 
sivesand  adopt  the  Higgins'  Inks 
and  Adhesives.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you.  they  are  so 
sweet,  clean,  well  put  up.  and 
withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 
Branches:    Chicago.  London 
271  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


RLE  YOUR  CORRESPONDENCE 

IN  BOOK 

FORM 

Extra  Strong 
heavy  board 
cover,  11x8  Vi 

25c 
"CADO"  Clip  File  " 

(No.  214,      (With  Binding  Clip  Inside) 
Simple,   handy,  and  most  practical  way  to  file  ell 
papers.      Holds  sheets  hrmly.      Permits  of  instant 
insertior.   or  removal.  Opens  and  closes  easily 

CUSHMAN  A  DENISON  MFG.  CO. 

Hi  Meat   Md    Street  Hew  Tors 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from  pure 
white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white  muslin 
easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy  as 

new. 

They  protect  yourMattress 

from   all   impurities    and 

lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  convince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our 
trade  mark  and  name 
— Excelsior  Quilted 
Mattress  Protector — on 
each  Protector. 


"None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior  Quilted  Mattress   Co. 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore[Sts.,  New  York 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 

HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER&CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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"How  To  Be  Happy  and  Well" 

This  is  the  cover  of 
a  new  booklet  just 
issued  by  the  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Insur- 
ance Company.  It 
contains  reproduc- 
tions in  color  of  the 
new  exhibit  of  the 
Company.  Each 
page  contains  repro- 
duction of  a  single 
chart.  The  following 
is  the  story  told: 

"  Primitive  man  was  an 

outdoor    animal — happy, 

healthy,    and    strong. 

Gradually  his  habits  of  life  changed.     He  began  to  live 

under  shelter,  to  wear  clothing,  to  cook  his  food.    Gradually 

he  lost  his  power  to  resist  disease.    Sickness  came. 

"  Man's  ways  of  living  changed.  Instead  of  yielding  to 
his  changed  conditions,  however,  he  learned  how  to  adapt 
his  life  to  meet  his  needs.  He  found  there  were  certain  laws 
which  had  to  be  observed  to  protect  health.  These  laws  say* 
man  must  have  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  exercise  and  proper 
rest,  good  food  and  clothing,  plenty  of  play  and  plenty  of 
work." 

A  limited  supply  of  these  booklets  has  been 
set  aside  for  distribution  by  social  workers  and 
social  agencies.  If  you  desire  your  share, 
write  to   the 

Welfare  Division 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

No.   1  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  eents  per  agate  line;  fourteen  lines  to 
the  inch. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Workers 
Wanted,"  etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial, 
including  the  address  or  box  number,  for  each 
insertion.  Minimum  charge  $1.00.  Address 
Advettising  Department,  THE  SURVEY, 
112    East    19th    Street,    Xew    York    City. 

WORKERS  WANTEn 

WANTED:  Fifty  Public  Health  Nurses  for 
positions  in  the  Middle  West.  Have  several 
vacancies  for  school  and  infant  welfare  nurses. 
Apply  to  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  of  the 
Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute,  8  S.  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  III. 

TEACHER:  Cottage  mother  wanted  for 
small  orphanage.  Congenial  .surroundings 
for  right  person-  Apply:  B'nai  B'rith  Or- 
phanage. Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

MATRON  FOR  ORPHANAGE:  Please 
write  fully  about  yourself,  including  work  at 
least  past  five  years;  salary  expected.  He- 
brew Orphans'  Home,  12th  St.  and  Green 
Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WOMAN  with  a  social  service  point  of 
view,  a  sense  of  organization  and  an  under- 
standing of  settlements,  to  work  with  young 
women.  Evenings  or  full  day  work.  State 
experience  or  full  particulars.  Address  3333 
Survky. 

A  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENT 
in  Southern  Ohio,  employing  1,800  men  and 
women,  is  in  need  of  a  well-trained  industrial 
nurse.  Must  be  a  woman  of  good  judgment 
and  executive  ability.  First  Aid  Hospital, 
fully  equipped.     Address  3334  Survey. 

WANTED:  Director  and  Organizer  of 
Public  Health  Bureau,  city  of  60,000  in  Iowa. 
Must  be  R.  N.  with  executive  ability.  Give 
age,  experience,  references  and  when  avail- 
able.   Address  3335  Survey. 

JEWISH    AID    SOCIETY    OF    CHICAGO 

has  a  few  vacancies  for  visitors,  and  visiting 
housekeepers.  Please  communicate  with  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Relief  Department, 
1800  Sclden  Street,  stating  experience,  train- 
ing  and   salary   expected. 

FINANCIAL  SECRETARY  WANTED  by 
a  group  of  prominent  liberal  educators  found- 
ing a  "new"  school  in  New  York  City.  This 
means  a  permanent  well  paying  job  for  the 
right  man  or  woman.  If  you  are  interested 
in  modern  education  and  able  to  raise  funds, 
address  S.   R.  S-  Valhalla,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Assistant  Superintendent  to 
take  charge  of  Boys'  Department  in  large 
Jewish  institution.  Candidates  must  be  pre- 
pared to  reside  in  institution.  Previous  ex- 
perience in  teaching  or  social  service  desir- 
able. Apply  by  mail  only  stating  education 
and  previous  experience  to  Superintendent, 
Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum.  1560  Amsterdam 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Campaign  Directors  ana 
Solicitors 

wanted  by  a  National  Jewish  Institution. 
Men  and  women  who  know  campaign 
methods  and  who  are  able  to  meet  the 
best  of  men  and  women  in  the  community. 
They  must  possess  a  pleasing  personality 
and  capable  of  producing  results.  We 
offer  an  excellent  opportunity  to  those  who 
can    qualify   for   permanent   position. 

Write  in  full  detail  and  confidence  to 
3328   Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE  secretary 
ami  administrator;  constructive  and  practical 
Americanizalion  director;  educational  work, 
employment  management;  legal  aid;  legisla- 
tive campaign,  research  and  reference;  sur- 
veys and  investigations.  Linguist.  Forceful 
speaker  with  initiative,  originally  and  re- 
sourcefulness.    Address  3177  Survey. 

SOCIAL  and  Welfare  Worker  (woman)  ex- 
perienced college  graduate,  ,desires  position 
in  executive  or  organizing  capacity.  Address 
3305  Survey. 

AVAILABLE  NOVEMBER  1— man,  exper- 
ienced in  case  work,  employment,  settlement, 
community  organization  and  research.  Ad- 
dress 3311  Survey. 

NOW  AVAILABLE,  social  worker  exper- 
ienced in  settlement,  playground  and  girls' 
organization  work.  Expert  in  group  recrea- 
tion.   Address  3315  Survey. 


WOMAN  EXECUTIVE.  Fifteen  years'  ex- 
perience, child  welfare,  G.  0.  S.  medical  social 
service.  At  liberty  November  1.  Address 
3321  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  desires  position  as  pro- 
bation officer  in  a  Juvenile  Court.  Graduate 
of  the  school  of  Social  Work  of  Richmond, 
Virginia.  Two  years'  training,  specializing 
the  second  year  in  Juvenile  Court  work.  Ad- 
dress 3323  Survey.  

WANTED  by  college  woman,  secretarial 
position;  good  stenographer.  Office  and  re- 
search experience;  literary  ability.  Address 
3329  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  experienced  in  Girls' 
Club  and  Recreational  Work,  desires  position 
by  November  15th.  Will  go  Middle  West 
or  South.     Address  3330  Survey. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  House  Mother, 
Housekeeper  or  Resident  Nurse,  in  institution 
by  woman  with  two  exceptionally  well-trained 
children  (girls,  ages  seven  and  nine).  Ad- 
dress 3331  Survey.     

SOCIAL  WORKER,  college  graduate, 
trained  in  family  case  work,  with  six  years' 
experience  as  executive,  desires  position.  Ad- 
dress 3332  Sir\  ::i . 

SUPERINTENDENT  of  small  home  for 
Jewish  orphan  working  hoys,  experienced  for 
past  five  years  in  institutional  and  sanatorium 
work,  desires  position  as  superintendent,  as- 
sistant or  manager.  Willing  to  go  out  of 
town.     Address  3336  Survey. 


WANTED:  Increased  salary.  I  am  at 
present  receiving  $100  and  expenses  as  field 
secretary  for  a  children's  home,  traveling 
through  several  states.  Would  like  similar 
or  other  traveling  position  at  a  higher  salary. 
Have  had  teaching,  book-keeping,  institutional 
and  selling  experience.     Answer  3327  SURVEY. 

FOR  SALE 


ADDRESSOGRAPH  OUTFITS,  consisting 
of  foot  and  hand  Graphotypes,  foot  and  power 
addressographs,  plate  holders  and  cabinets. 
Address  3298  Survey.  

GET  YOUR  FORM  LETTERS  and  Circu- 
lars Out  Speedily,  Economically  and  Accu- 
rately; and  Keep  an  Inrestructible  Record  of 
the  Names  you  Want  to  Address:  by  buying 
our  Addresso graph.  It  is  a  Model  F2,  prints 
through  a  ribbonlike  typewriting,  works  fif- 
teen times  as  fast  as  a  typewriter,  is  equipped 
with  110  volt  Alternating  Current  Motor,  is 
Only  a  year  old,  is  in  first  class  condition, 
and  is  being  disposed  ol  because  we  arc  pur- 
chasing more  elaborate  equipment.  Price 
$1.50.  F.  O.  B.  Louisville.  Welfare  League, 
1105  Starks  Building,  Louisville,  Ky. 


YOUR  CAMPAIGN 

Political — Educational 
— Fund  Raising — 

can  be  handled  by  this  organization 
down  to  its  most  minute  detail — every 
worry  taken  off  your  hands  and  carried 
by  experienced  campaigners.  We  have 
a  campaign  organizer,  office  manager, 
publicity  director,  field  workers  and 
stenographic  force  that  can  step  into 
an  institution  and  conduct  a  vigorous 
campaign,  bringing  about  better  results 
than  are  possible  with  a  temporary  or- 
ganization. Available  for  contract 
whole  or  part,  January  1,  1920. 
Address  Box  3337  Survey 


INSTRUCTION 


VISITING  Italian  teacher  will  give  lessons 
during  day  or  evening  hours.  References. 
Address  Mrs.  Cavinato,  3338  Survey. 

TEACHER:  Cottage  mother  wanted  for 
small  orphanage.  Congenial  surroundings  for 
right  person.  Apply,  B'nai  B'rith  Orphanage, 
Fairview,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


BOOK  BARGAINS 


FOR  THE  BOOKLOVER— Rare  books- 
First  editions.  Books  now  out  of  print.  Latest 
catalogue  sent  on  request.  The  Oxford  Book 
Shop,  42  Lexington  Ave.,  New   York. 

FOR  BOOK-LOVERS,  RARE  BOOKS— 
First  Editions.  Catalogue  sent  on  request. 
C.  Gerhardt,  25  W.  42d  St.,  N.  Y. 

PERIODICALS 


Fifty   cents   a   line   per  month,   four   weekly   inser- 
tions;    copy    unchanged     throughout    the    month. 
Mental     Hygiene;     quarterly;     $2     a     year;     pub 
hshed    by   The    National    Committee    for    Mental 
Hygiene.   50   Union   Square,    New   York. 
Public    Health    Nurse;    monthly;    $2   a   year;    pub 
lished     by      National     Organization     for      Public 
Health     Nursing,     156     Fifth    Ave..     New     York. 
Hospital      Social      Service      Quarterly;      $1.50      a 
year  ;      published     by      Hospital     Social     Service 
Association,    405     Lexington    Ave.,     New     York. 
DR.     ROBINSON'S     Voice     in     the     Wilderness 
has    come    to    life    again.       It    is    interesting    and 
full    of    meat    from    cover    to    cover.      Two    <lol- 
,  lars    a    year;    twenty    cents    per    copy.       12    Mt. 

CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty   cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copx  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 
Order  pamphlets  from  publishers. 

Transactions  of  the  First  National  CO- 
OPERATIVE Convention.  300  pp.  $1.00.  Pub- 
lished bv  the  Cooperative  League  of  America, 
2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

Immigration  literature  distributed  by  Na- 
tional Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box 
1261.  New  York.     Arguments  free  on  request. 


An  intensive  two  weeks'  course  in 
HOW  TO   ORGANIZE 
WD   CONDUCT   NUTRITION 
CLINICS  AND  CLASSES 

Boston.  October  14-28,  1919.  Open  to 
social  workers,  nurses  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  care  of  underweight  and 
malnourished  children.  Director,  Win. 
R.  P.  Emerson,  M.D.  Fee  $50.00,  In- 
cluding all  materials.  Limited  number 
partial  scholarships. 

Address    Mabel    Skilton,    Secretary    of 

Nutrition    Clinics    for    Delicate    Children, 

44  Dwight   Street,   Boston. 
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"SOCIAL  UNIT" 


A  First -Hand  Appraisal  of  the 
Cincinnati  Experiment 

By  Edward  T.  Derine 


The  International  Labor  Congress William  L.  Chenery 

Restoration  of  Civil  Liberty Richard  Roberts 

Retaliation  or  Treatment? Winthrop  D.  Lane 

November  15,  1919  10  Cents  a  Copy  $4.00  a  Year 


The  Authoritative  Statement  of  the  Policy  of  American  Labor 

Labor  and  the  Common  Welfare 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  HAYES  ROBBINS  from  the  addresses  and  writing  of 

SAMUEL  GOMPERS  is  IN  press 


For  thirty-six  years,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  continuously  since  1882,  Samuel  Gompers  has 
been  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  guiding  its  policy  intelligently  and  conserva- 
tively, showing  himself  a  sound  and  loyal  American  even  to  the  extent  of  antagonizing  the  radical 
extremists  of  his  own  Federation.  From  his  speeches  and  writings,  Hayes  Robbins,  his  associate 
through  many  years,  has  compiled  the  present  volume,  the  first  systematic  presentation  of  the  idea- 
listic philosophy  combined  with  practical  statesmanship  that  has  guided,  as  the  editor  says,  "an  all 
but  outlawed  group  of  a  few  hundred  unpopular  'agitators'  to  a  powerful  and  respected  self-govern- 
ing body  of  nearly  four  million  men  and  women  of  every  race,  language,  trade  and  condition." 

The  chapters  discuss  The  Philosophy  of  Trade  Unionism,  Labor  and  the  Community,  Labor  and  the 
Law,  Labor's  Stand  on  Public  Issues,  The  Political  Policy  of  Organized  Labor,  Labor's  Place  in 
Modern  Progress,  Organized  Labor's  Challenge  to  Socialism  and  Revolution,  Labor  in  the  War  for 
Democracy  and  Liberty.  This  volume  will  be  followed  by  LABOR  AND  THE  EMPLOYER,  the 
two  together  forming  a  comprehensive  work  on  "LABOR  MOVEMENTS  AND  LABOR  PROB- 
LEMS IN  AMERICA."  In  Press.     $3.00 

The  Labor  Situation  in  Great  Britain  and  France 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  Foreign  Inquiry  of  THE  NATIONAL  CIVIC  FEDERATION 

In  February,  1919,  a  commission  of  seven  members,  representing  capital,  labor  and  the  general  public,  appointed  by  the  National 
Civic  Federation  to  study  at  first  hand  the  labor  situation  abroad,  began  an  intensive  investigation  into  conditions  in  Great  Britain 
and  France.  The  special  concrete  problems  with  which  they  dealt  were  the  adjustment  of  relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees, the  shop  committee  system,  the  joint  industrial  council  plan  recommended  in  the  Whitley  reports,  and  the  housing  pro- 
blem.    The   report   is   full   of   interest  to   every   one  concerned   in   the    peaceful    settlement   of   our   own    problems.  $2.50 


Labor  and  Reconstruction  in  Europe 


By  ELISHA  M.  FRIEDMAN 


"This  is  a  book  that  will  bring  joy  to  the  historian's  heart  because  it  contains,  within  reasonable  compass,  a  fine  collection  of 
sources,  together  with  numerous  references  and  a  well-selected  bibliography  .  .  .  abhors  verbiage  and  padding,  advocates  no 
policy,   sponsors   no    schemes,   and    offers    to    the    reader   the    delicate   flattery   of   presenting   only   the    facts." — The    Review.  $2.50 


Labor  in  the  Changing  World 


By  R.  M.  MacIVER 


The  author  discusses  the  new  elements  introduced  into  labor  during  the  past  few  years,  the  resulting  change  of  attitude  of  labor 
towards  the  whole  social  body,  and  the  measures  which  must  be  taken  to  maintain  the  orderly  development  of  social  forces  and 
prevent   an    upheaval   that   can    only    result   in    catastrophe.      A   sane   and   courageous  book.  $2.00 


Modern  Germany:  Its  Rise,  Growth,  Downfall  and  Future 


By  J.  ELLIS  BARKER 


"We  are  glad  that  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  should  have  made  once  more  available  a  work  that  had  extraordinary  value 
in  its  earlier  form  and  that  has  now  been  brought  up  to  date  with  the  same  iucid  and  comprehensive  accuracy.  ...  It  is 
not  easy  to  apportion  the  praise  to  the  various  parts  of  a  work  of  such  uniform  excellence.  .  .  .  Many  admirable  books  have 
been  written  on  the  many  phases  of  the  war — political,  social  and  economic.  Here  we  have  a  combination  of  all,  one  that  is 
admirably    balanced    and    that    is   alike   retrospective   and   and   anticipatory." — San    Francisco   Argonaut.  $6.00 


Germanism  from  Within       (New  Edition  Revised) 


By  A.  D.  McLAREN 


On  the  basis  of  seven  years  of  close  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  masses  of  the  German  people,  the  author  analyzes  the  psy- 
chology of  the  average  German  citizen,  in  peace  and  in  war,  showing  his  reactions  to  the  events  concerning  which  the  outside 
world   has   wondered.      Particularly    valuable   is   the   final   chapter  added   in   this   edition   on    "The   Mind   and   Mood   of  Germany   Today." 

$5.00 


The  France  I  Know 


By  WINIFRED  STEPHENS 


A  study  of  the  France  of  yesterday  and  today,  with  special  reference  to  the  building  up  out  of  devastation  and  destruction  of  the 
France  of  tomorrow.  "It  is  refreshing,"  says  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  "to  meet  with  such  a  book,  not  because  it  is  on  a 
subject  beloved  of  civilized  man,  but  by  reason  of  its  sincerity.  .  .  .  For  the.  discussions  of  George  Sand,  Jeanne  dArc,  and 
French  education  alone,  the  purchase  of  this  book  is  worth  while.  It  would  be  money  spent  in  acquiring  the  information  that 
builds   up.      It   shows   as   clearly   as   any   small   book   can   why    France   is   immortal."  $4.00 


France  Facing  Germany 


By  GEORGES  CLEMENCEAU 


A  notable  set  of  speeches  and  articles  by  the  "Grand  Old  Man"  of  France.  "The  title  of  the  book  might  better  read  Clemenceau 
Facing  Germany.  But,  after  all,  is  not  this  grand  old  man,  with  his  many  failings  and  splendid  virtues,  a  true  personification  of 
dauntless  France?  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  faithful  account  of  the  reactions  of  the  French  nation  under  the  frightful  pressure  of  the 
war,  but  never  at  any  time  do  we  find  a  hint  of  discouragement.  .  .  .  The  psychologist  will  find  in  it  enlightenment  on  the 
etat   d'ame   of   the    French    during   a   most   important    period    of    their    history." — P.    d"e    Bacourt    in    The    Political    Science    Quarterly. 

$2.00 


International  Commerce  and  Reconstruction 


By  ELISHA  M.  FRIEDMAN 


After  some  introductory  chapters  on  the  economic  development  of  nations,  the  history  of  American  Commerce,  and  the  effects  upon 
it  of  the  war,  the  author  discusses  clearly  the  immediate  needs  of  the  situation,  the  reorganization  of  international  credit  and 
America's    trade   policy.      It    is   an    exceedingly    timely    and   very   valuable   work.  In    Press 
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IN   NEARBY   ISSUES 
THE  COAL  STRIKE  By  WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY. 

The  striking  coal  miners  demand  a  five-day  working  week,  six  hours 
i  day.  Is  that  because  they  want  less  work  or  more  work?  The 
Jnderlying  problem  of  regularization  of  employment  for  which  neither 
injunctions,  nor  high  tonnage  rates,  nor  governmental  inaction  nor  the 
strikes  demands  are  sufficient  remedy  will  be  analyzed. 

"A  RICH  MAN  IN  THE  POOR  HOUSE" 

That  was  the  title  Winthrop  D.  Lane  put  over  his  article  three  years 
igo,  when  V.  Everit  Macy  was  running  for  reelection  as  Commissioner 
)f  Charities  of  Westchester  County  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  Last 
nonth  he  ran  again — this  time  on  the  Republican  ticket.  He  was 
elected  hands  down.  What  his  work  in  revivifying  the  old  political 
nstitution  of  the  county  may  mean  will  be  reviewed  by  Mr.  Lane  on 
he  basis  of  three  years  more  of  development. 

rHE  FEDERAL  BUDGET        By  JOSEPH  P.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

The  state  of  social  workers  and  all  those  interested  in  the  public 
velfare,  in  fiscal  reform  at  Washington. 


PRINTERS'  INK 

ONE  grateful  by-product  of  the  printers'  strike  in  New 
York  ought  to  have  been  a  falling  off  in  morbidity 
from  adventitious  diseases.  Why?  The  answer  was 
given  back  in  1914  by  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Brickner  in  a  little  skit 
at  a  banquet  of  the  American  Medical  Editors'  Association. 
A  paragraph  in  what  purported  to  be  "A  Letter  from  Our 
Old  Friend  Dooley"  ran: 

Only  yisterday  I  said  to  Hinnissey:  "Hinnissey,"  I  says,  "Have  yez 
ever  thought  phwat  a  calamity  it  would  be  if  all  the  docs  would  shtop 
readin'  thim  midical  journals?  Do  yez  know,  I  sez,  that  we'd  all  git 
will  of  only  old-fashioned  diseases,  instid  of  dyin'  of  new-fangled 
ones?' " 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  RED  CROSS 

THE  organization  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies, 
with  headquarters  at  Geneva,  is  now  complete.  Its 
board  of  directors  consists  of  Henry  P.  Davison 
(America),  Sir  Arthur  Stanley  (Great  Britain),  Count  Jean 
deKergorlay  (France),  Count  Guiseppe  Frascara  (Italy) 
and  Prof.  A.  Ninagawa  (Japan).  In  addition  to  the  central 
office,  it  has  departments  of  public  health  and  hygiene,  of 
development  and  of  information  and  publication.  The  health 
department  has  bureaus  dealing  with  child  welfare,  tuber- 
culosis, malaria,  preventive  medicine,  venereal  diseases  and 
nursing.  In  addition  to  the  founder  countries,  represented 
in  the  board  of  directors,  twenty-one  other  states  are  mem- 
bers of  the  league.  One  of  the  first  steps  taken  has  been  the 
dispatch  of  missions  to  Poland  and  to  Czechoslovakia.  The 
Polish  government  is  anxious  that  the  league  take  over  the 
management  of  two  lines  of  sanitary  cordons  to  fight  typhus 
on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  republic,  one  permanent  and 
the  other  mobile,  and  that  it  form  a  general  Polish  committee 
to  combat  disease.  The  league  commission,  considering  it 
not  the  function  of  the  league  to  establish  such  a  sanitary 
cordon  for  one  nation  against  her  neighbors,  nevertheless  has 
offered  active  assistance  in  measures  of  relief  and  prevention 
and  will  propose  a  definite  plan  of  cooperation  when  its 
investigations  are  completed. 

THE  DRUG  CLERKS  STRIKE 

"  Hj^  IFTY  cents  a  week  was  what  I  got  when  I  was  a  phar- 
P  macist's  apprentice,  and  I  worked  from  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  eleven  at  night,  and  after  that 
I  studied,"  said  the  gray-haired  manager  of  a  prosperous 
drug  store  in  upper  Manhattan.  "Now  we  work  from  ten 
to  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  an  apprentice  gets  $12  a  week." 
Such  are  the  traditions  and  the  present  conditions  of  the 
pharmacists  who  have  astonished  New  York  and  themselves 
by  going  on  strike.  They  have  made  common  cause  with 
their  non-professional  fellow  clerks  in  the  drug  stores,  and 
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'  THERE  CAN  BE  ONE  —  AND  ONLY  ONE  —  ANSWER 


An  Anti-agitator  Cartoon  from   the   Youngstown   Citizen, 
Official  Publication  oj  ike  Youngstown  Automobile  Club. 

are  demanding  a  forty-eight-hour  week,  wage  increases  and 
the  closed  shop. 

Registered  pharmacists  in  New  York  State  are  required 
to  have  in  addition  to  a  high  school  course,  two  years'  pro- 
fessional training  and  four  years'  experience  in  a  drug  store. 
Junior  pharmacists  must  have  the  same  education,  with  less 
experience.  The  wage  scale  in  the  Liggett  chain  stores,  as 
given  out  by  their  employment  department,  is  $28  to  $40 
a  week  for  registered  pharmacists,  $18  to  $30  for  junior 
pharmacists,  and  $12  to  $18  for  apprentices.  Wages  for 
drug  stores  in  general  in  Greater  New  York,  as  stated  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Bronx  employing  druggists'  associa- 
tion, average  a  little  higher  than  these  figures,  while  hours 
average  ten  or  eleven  a  day,  with  every  other  Sunday  a 
workday. 

Three  thousand  men  are  on  strike  and  the  union  reports 
that  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  stores  have  signed  the 
union  agreement.  Other  employers  refuse  any  concessions. 
The  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  Liggett  stores  said,  "We 
will  not  tolerate  unionism."  The  union  reports  clubbing  of 
pickets,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  tactics  employed  by  cer- 
tain stores  are  arousing  class  consciousness  among  phar- 
macists who  hitherto  had  not  joined  the  union.  An  irate 
young  man,  well  dressed,  was  encountered  as  he  was  looking 

for  union  headquarters.     "I  walked  out  of  's  today." 

he  announced.  "They  had  two  detectives  walking  up  and 
down  in  the  store.  Customers  would  come  in  and  say  'What 
about  the  strike?'  and  these  guys  would  stick  around  and 
listen  to  what  you  answered.  I  asked  ethe  manager  what  they 
were  there  for  and  he  said,  'To  stop  disorder.'  Believe  me, 
if  there's  any  disorder  it  will  be  started  by  them." 

Before  affiliating  with  organized  labor  the  drug  clerks 
made  efforts  to  get  legislation  through  at  Albany  providing 


for  the  eight  or  nine-hour  day.  In  1918  they  were  urged 
on  grounds  of  patriotism  to  continue  long  hours.  In  1919, 
with  the  war  crisis  past,  their  efforts  were  no  more  success- 
ful. This  failure,  together  with  complaints  that  the  present 
law  providing  for  120  hours  work  in  two  weeks  was  con- 
stantly violated,  led  the  drug  clerks  this  fall  to  join  the 
Retail  Clerks'  International  Protective  Association,  an  or- 
ganization affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and   the   international   president  is   conducting   their   strike. 
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LEARN  TO  SWIM 

WIMMING  is  the  only  exercise  what  you  come  clean 
from."  "Swimming  is  99  parts  confidence  and  one 
part  experience,  taken  in  water — frequently."  The 
first  statement  is  a  small  boy's,  the  second  a  grown-up's 
argument  for  teaching  all  young  people  to  swim.  Both  are 
used  in  a  campaign  to  that  end  started  by  the  National  Safety 
Council. 

WORKING  WOMEN 

ALMOST  simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Conference  the  first  International 
Congress  of  Working  Women  was  held  at  Washing- 
ton. All  of  the  five  items  on  the  agenda  of  the  labor  con- 
ference concern  women  and  two  affect  women  exclusively. 
In  spite  of  this  although  there  were  women  advisers  no 
women  delegates  were  sent  to  the  first  of  the  congresses  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

The  congress  was  called  by  the  National  Women's  Trade 
Union  League  of  America.  At  the  opening  session  in  the 
New  National  Museum  in  Washington,  delegates  from  six- 
teen foreign  countries  representing  working  women  in  South 
America,  Europe,  the  Far  East  and  the  United  States  were 
present.  The  spirit  of  the  Congress  was  expressed  by 
Mary  Van  Kleeck,  first  chief  of  the  federal  women's  bureau 
when  she  said,  "Women  must  seek  not  protection  against  the 
evils  of  industry  but  a  position  which  will  enable  them  as 
women  to  remove  the  evils  of  industry  which  affect  both 
men  and  women  workers  and  which  are  detrimental  to  the 
home  and  to  the  welfare  of  children." 

Getting  promptly  into  action  the  congress  of  women  were 
able  to  draft  their  conclusions  on  the  principle  of  the  eight- 
hour  day  or  forty-eight-hour  week  in  time  to  have  it  pre- 
sented to  the  International  Labor  Conference  before  that 
body  got  far  into  the  discussion  of  hours  of  labor  and  of 
leisure.  The  convention  suggested  by  the  working  women 
is  as  follows: 

1.  For  all  workers  a  maximum  eight-hour  day  and  forty-four  hour 
week. 

2.  That  the  weekly  rest  period  shall  have  an  uninterrupted  duration 
of  at  least  one  day  and  a  half. 

3.  That  in  continuous  industries  a  minimum  rest  period  of  one-half 
an  hour  shall  be  accorded  in  each  eight-hour  shift. 

But  even  before  the  eight-hour  day  was  considered  the 
working  women's  congress  adopted  its  initial  resolution  de- 
manding that  in  the  next  International  Labor  Conference 
one-half  of  the  delegates  be  women.  Significantly  the  mo- 
tion calling  for  this  equality  was  made  by  a  French  woman. 
Jeanne  Bouvier,  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  ol 
the  French  Federation  of  Labor  and  a  technical  adviser  tc 
the  French  delegate  in  the  present  International  Labor  Con 
ference. 

The  resolution  concerning  child  labor  which  was  adoptee 
by  the  working  women  was  substantially  that  formulate* 
by  the  Children's  Bureau  conference  at  Washington  las 
May.  (See  the  Survey  for  May  10.)  In  effect  it  propose; 
that  sixteen  years  be  the  lower  limit  of  child  labor,  and  tha 
all  minors  be  excluded  from  night  work  and  from  trades  haz 
ardous  to  their  health  or  normal  development.  For  them 
selves  the  working  women  asked  few  exemptions.  Their  reso 
lution  dealing  with  hazardous  trades  asked  chiefly  for  "prohi 
bition  of  the  employment  of  women  only  in  trades  which  can 
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not  be  made  healthy  for  women  as  potential  mothers,"  and 
for  the  prohibition  of  home  work  where  poisonous  substances 
were  involved.  The  key  note  of  equality  rather  than  of 
special  protection  sounded  by  Miss  Van  Kleeck  was  repeated 
by  delegates  from  various  nations.  European  working 
women  pointed  ironically  to  a  tendency  among  men  to  re- 
gard the  better  paid  trades  as  dangerous  for  women.  The 
prohibition  of  night  work  for  all  women  and  for  men  save 
in  continuous  industries  essential  to  public  service  was,  how- 
ever, demanded. 

Another  significant  resolution  was  that  of  Margaret  Bond- 
field,  the  British  delegate  and  one  of  the  technical  advisers 
to  the  British  representative  in  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference. The  congress  at  Miss  Bondfield's  suggestion  pro- 
tested against  the  blockade  against  a  greater  part  of  Russia 
on  the  grounds  th?.t  millions  of  women  and  children  are  the 
victims  of  this  economic  warfare.  A  temporary  organiza- 
tion was  formed  with  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins  as  president. 
Provisional  officers  will  be  established  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  next  congress  tc  be  held  synchronously  with  the 
Second  International  Labor  Conference,  a  permanent  organ- 
ization is  to  be  undertaken. 

COLLAPSE 

THE  dramatic  dissolution  of  the  President's  Industrial 
Conference  on  October  24,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
week  of  its  deliberations,  is  a  fair  measure  of  the 
bitterness  of  the  present  industrial  struggle.  The  brief  his- 
tory of  the  conference  may,  however,  be  a  profitable  prepa- 
ration for  another  subsequent  convention  which  will  be 
able  to  chart  the  path  to  industrial  peace. 

The  meeting  really  collapsed  on  October  22,  when  the 
employers'  group  finally  rejected  the  compromise  resolu- 
tion on  collective  bargaining.     This  was  as  follows: 

The  right  of  wage-earners  to  organize  without  discrimination,  to 
bargain  collectively,  to  be  represented  by  representatives  of  their  own 
choosing  in  negotiations  and  adjustments  with  their  employers  in 
respect  to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  relations  and  conditi-ns  of  em- 
ployment is  recognized. 

Both  the  Public  Group  and  the  Labor  Group  voted  in 
favor  of  this  modified  resolution.  Because  of  the  rules  of 
the  conference,  however,  a  majority  of  each  group  was  ne- 
cessary for  its  approval.  When  it  was  seen  that  the  Em- 
ployers' Group  would  not  assent,  a  majority  of  the  Labor 
Group  withdrew.  As  they  left  Samuel  Gompers,  chairman 
of  the  group  and  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  is  reported  to  have  spoken  as  follows  to  the  em- 
ployers : 

The  word  you  have  spoken  here  means  nothing.  You  have  defeated 
the  labor  group  in  its  declaration  but  we  will  meet  you  again  in  con- 
ference and  when  we  do  meet  you  there  you  will  be  glad  to  talk 
collective  bargaining. 

Immediately  thereafter  Mr.  Gompers  called  a  national 
conference  of  labor  leaders  to  consider  the  situation.  The 
break  came  despite  an  eloquent  appeal  written  by  President 
Wilson  from  his  sick  bed  in  which  among  other  things  the 
President  asked: 

Are  our  industrial  leaders  and  our  industrial  workers  to  live  together 
without  faith  in  each  other,  constantly  struggling  for  advantage  over 
each  other,  and  doing  naught  but  what  is  compelled? 

An  affirmative  answer  to  such  a  question  would  be  an  invitation  to 
national  disaster. 

Yet  the  affirmative  answer  was  recorded.  After  the  labor 
representatives  departed  the  President  through  Secretary 
Lane  requested  the  Public  Group  to  continue  the  work  alone, 
thus  in  effect  dismissing  the  employers. 

The  Employers'  Group  issued  a  statement  in  which  it 
was  argued  that  the  closed  shop — which  it  asserted  was  im- 
plied in  "cunning  phrases  coined  to  carry  double  meaning" 
—was  really  the  point  of  division.  The  Public  Group  con- 
tinued one  day  longer  when  it  made  a  report  to  the  Presi- 


dent. In  this  report  it  suggested  that  another  conference 
more  broadly  representative  than  the  public's  representa- 
tives alone,  should  be  called  together  and  given  a  definite 
program  to  consider. 

By  its  early  bankruptcy  the  President's  industrial  con- 
ference has  taken  its  place  with  other  historic  efforts  made 
in  this  country  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  employers  and 
their  employes.  Except  for  the  conference  which  led  up  to 
the  establishment  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  no  repre- 
sentative assemblage  in  this  country  has  been  able  to  agree 
upon  a  code  of  industrial  peace. 

SOCIAL  HYGIENE 

IN  its  sixth  annual  meeting,  the  first  since  the  armistice, 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  presented  the 
most  extensive  program  it  has  yet  undertaken.  With  the 
increased  public  interest  in  the  subject  of  venereal  disease 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  war;  with  the  enlarged  experi- 
ence of  the  staff  of  the  Association— the  aura  of  their  late 
military  titles  still  clinging  about  their  heads,  and  the  addi- 
tion to  the  country's  resources  of  a  corps  of  men  who  have 
been  trained  in  social  hygiene  work  in  connection  with  the 
army;  with  the  new  prestige  attached  to  its  principles 
through  the  favor  won  by  "the  American  plan,"  not  only  at 
home  but  also  among  foreign  authorities;  with  the  improved 
tools  for  educational  purposes,  such  as  the  animated  dia- 
grams which  have  been  devised  to  teach  soldiers  what  they 
need  to  know  about  venereal  diseases — with  all  these  reas- 
ons, it  is  inevitable  that  the  Association  should  take  up  its 
old  task  with  renewed  vigor  and  enthusiasm  and  widened 
ambitions. 

That  the  social  hygiene  program  is  not  a  "private  fight" 

Drawn  by  Fred.  C.  Ellis 


A   Steel  Strike   Cartoon  from   the  New   Majority,  Organ  of 
the  Chicago  Labor  Party,  of  which  John  Fitzpatrick  is  Head. 
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but  that  "anybody  can  get  in"  was  emphasized  by  many 
speakers  and  by  the  very  plan  of  the  program.  There  were 
five  sessions,  each  one  dedicated  to  a  different  profession, 
and  each  one  meeting  in  suitable  surroundings:  the  Medical 
Section,  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine;  the  Social 
Work  Section,  at  Greenwich  House;  the  Religious  Leaders' 
Section,  at  Union  Theological  Seminary;  the  Legal  Section, 
at  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  New  York;  and  the  Educa- 
tors' Section,  at  the  Horace  Mann  School.  The  more  im- 
portant of  the  papers  which  were  presented  will  be  made 
available  by  publication  in  Social  Hygiene,  the  quarterly 
magazine  of  the  association.  Stereomotographs  and  educa- 
tional publications  were  on  exhibit  at  each  of  the  meetings, 
and  on  the  opening  night,  at  the  Medical  Section,  one  of  the 
films  of  animated  diagrams  was  shown.  It  was  the  one 
about  gonorrhea,  and  the  audience  would  testify  that  it  tells 
the  story  of  how  the  disease  originates  and  the  damage  it 
may  do  in  a  way  that  makes  it  hard  to  forget. 

To  apply  to  the  general  population  the  "American  plan" 
of  controlling  venereal  disease  through  a  four-fold  program 
of  education,  law  enforcement,  recreation,  and  medical 
measure,  is,  in  a  word,  the  aim  of  the  Social  Hygiene  As- 
sociation. This  requires  the  cooperation  of  all  the  profes- 
sions, and  to  get  the  best  results  each  must  have  some  under- 
standing of  the  point  of  view  of  all  the  others.  The  magis- 
trate who  considers  only  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case  before 
him,  the  physician  who  is  satisfied  with  curing  the  disease 
in  the  patient  without  doing  what  he  can  to  instruct  him 
about  it,  and  the  social  worker  who  thinks  "it  is  about  time 
that  this  habeas  corpus  business  was  abolished,"  because  it 
"is  always  getting  in  the  way"  in  her  cases,  must  learn  from 
one  another,  and  so  on  all  around  the  circle.  For  this  reason 
the  program  of  the  sixth  annual  meeting  is  an  admirable 
prelude  to  the  period  of  larger  undertakings  on  which  the 
social  hygiene  movement  is  entering. 

FRACTIONS 

«^|INCE  I  have  come  in  contact  with  social  reformers  and 
^^  social  workers,"  said  the  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Crothers  of 
Cambridge,  before  the  General  Conference  of  Unitar- 
ian Churches  in  Baltimore  recently,  "I  have  come  to  observe 
that  one-third  of  their  power  and  energy  goes  into  work  they 
are  undertaking  and  the  other  two-thirds  in  keeping  on  good 
terms  with  their  fellow  reformers." 


WICHITA  WAKES  UP 

AS  a  result  of  publicity  in  the  Survey  and  an  argu- 
ment made  before  Judge  John  C.  Pollock,  federal 
judge  for  the  district  of  Kansas,  the  I.  W.  W.  prison- 
ers who  have  been  under  indictment  for  two  years  in  that 
state  without  coming  to  trial,  will  not  be  kept  in  the  rat- 
infested,  insanitary  county  jail  at  Wichita  during  the  hear- 
ing of  their  cases.  Judge  Pollock  has  ordered  that  the 
case  be  transferred  from  Wichita  to  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
so  that  the  men  can  be  kept  in  the  Wyandotte  county  jail 
in  that  city.     The  trial  has  been  set  for  December  1. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  conditions  in  the  Sedg- 
wick county  jail  at  Wichita  were  described  by  Winthrop 
D.  Lane  in  an  article  entitled  "Uncle  Sam:  Jailer"  in  the 
Survey  for  September  6,  as  the  result  of  his  staff  investi- 
gation of  the  conditions  under  which  Federal  prisoners  are 
confined.  Following  this,  affidavits  by  Mr.  Lane  and  by 
Caroline  A.  Lowe,  an  attorney  for  the  I.  W.  W.,  describing 
those  conditions  as  filthy  and  unhealthful,  were  presented 
to  Judge  Pollock.  Judge  Pollock  appointed  a  committee  of 
three  well-known  lawyers  to  investigate  the  jail.  This  com- 
mittee reported  that  the  plumbing  in  the  jail  was  "a  con- 
stant menace  to  the  health  of  prisoners,"  that  the  roof  leaked 
and  was  out  of  repair,  that  the  cells  bore  traces  of  having 
been  infested  with  bed  bugs  for  "an  indefinite  period  of 
time,"  that  "no  proper  or  systematic  effort  has  ever  been 
made  or  enforced  for  keeping  the  interior  of  the  jail  in  a 
clean  and  sanitary  conditions,"  and  that  at  present  it  is  "not 
a  fit  or  suitable  place  in  which  persons  awaiting  trial  should 
be  confined."  This  report  bore  out  officially  many  of  the 
specific  criticisms  made  by  Mr.  Lane. 

Following  the  report  Judge  Pollock  remarked  that  "these 
defendants  are  human  benigs  and  I  must  have  them  removed 
at  once,  and  we  will  set  the  trial  for  another  time  and  place." 
It  is  understood  that  no  further  delay  in  the  case  will  be 
allowed  and  that  the  trial  will  actually  begin  December  1. 
The  condemnation  of  the  jail  came  as  something  of  a 
blow  to  many  good  Wichitans.  Local  pride  had  induced 
many  who  had  never  visited  the  jail  to  defend  it  against  un- 
favorable criticism.  Prior  to  Judge  Pollock's  decision  the 
news  columns  of  the  Wichita  Eagle  had  declared  that  the 
unfavorable  reports  of  outside  investigators  had  been  "ex- 
ploded." Now  this  paper  has  accepted  the  true  situation 
and  is  urging  in  its  editorial  columns  a  new  jail. 


Labor  Developments  As  Some  Cartoonists  See  Them 

The  Steel  Strike.  The  General  Situation.  The  Waterfront  Strike 
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From   Labor,    Washington 


Marcus,  in  New  York  Times  Magazine 


"The  Steel  Gate" 


'It  Always  Happens  When  Company  Comes 


The  International  Labor  Conference 


By  William  L.  Chenery 
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I  HE  federation  of  man,  so  far  from  being  a  far-off 
livine  event,  is  making  its  initial  and  partial  appear- 
ance in  the  International  Labor  Conference  now  in 
session  at  Washington. 
An  impressive  spectacle  is  this  first  of  the  international 
congresses   created   through   the   agency    of   the   League   of 
Nations.      The   present   power    of    the    International    Labor 
Conference  is  from  some  points  of  view  slight.     Its  range 
is  sharply   limited.      It   is   possibly   more   representative   of 
governments  than  it  is  of  peoples.     It  is  unwieldly  because  it 
is  still  in  the  process  of  gestation.     Nonetheless  it  is  an  in- 
spiring beginning.     With  all  its  handicaps  it  is  as  full  of 
promise  as  was  the  American  Continental  Congress.     Given 
a  favorable  opportunity  for   development   it  will   doubtless 
mark  a  distinct  a  step  forward  as  did  that  legislative  embryo 
out  of  which  the  American  government  grew. 

Delegates  from  thirty-two  diverse  nations  now  compose  its 
membership.  Others  are  due.  Delegates  from  the  Central 
Empires  will  be  received  as  soon  as  the  physical  difficulties 
of  travel  can  be  overcome.  The  greater  part  of  the  world 
has  sent  spokesmen.  India  has  its  governmental,  its  employer, 
and  its  worker  delegates.  China  has  its  respresentatives.  The 
nations  of  South  America  have  their  deputies.  South  Africa 
and  Australia  are  there.  The  principal  labor  and  social 
movement  of  the  world— with  the  exception  of  the  more 
radical  sections— have  their  exponents.  The  conference  is 
probably  as  truly  representative  as  any  first  world  congress 
practically  could  be.  If  contemporary  society  has  a  dominant 
will  concerning  some  of  the  vital  industrial  problems,  the 
International  Labor  Conference  ought  to  be  able  to  give  it 
utterance. 

Like  the  ill-fated  Industrial  Conference  called  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  the  International  Labor  Conference  is  holding 
its  meetings  in  the  Pan-American  Building.  Because  of  archi- 
tectural necessities,  however,  the  delegates  are  seated  facing 
the  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  President's  con- 
ference looked.  Something  of  the  symbolism  of  that  coincid- 
ence  is  stressed  by  the  spirit  of  the  international  assembly. 
There  too,  the  class  struggle  rears  its  head.  There  again  the 
solidarity  between  employers,  even  between  those  of  various 
nations,  and  similarly  between  workers,  seems  at  times  more 
potent  than  the  unity  to  be  found  in  the  national  groups. 
But  not  always.  For  at  the  moments  when  clashes  between 
labor  and  capital  have  drawn  forth  the  fires  of  anger,  dele- 
gates happily  have  arisen  above  the  boundaries  of  their  class 
to  speak  the  spirit  of  international  agreement. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  that  happend.  So,  for 
example,  when  D.  S.  Majoribanks,  the  British  employers' 
delegate,  brought  in  the  proposals  of  the  international  em- 
ployers, which  the  workers  thought  would  modify  too  effect- 
ually the  actual  operation  of  the  eight-hour  day,  sharp  words 
passed  between  employers'  and  workers'  delegates.  But 
the  bitterness  of  the  moment  was  quickly  mitigated  when 
J.  A.  E.  Verkado,  the  employers'  delegate  from  the  Nether- 
lands, and  when  Ing.  F.  Quartieri,  the  employers'  delegate 
from  Italy,  each  protested  that  they  had  not  signed  the  em- 
ployers' proposals  and  announced  that  they  favored  the  eight- 
hour  day  and  urged  the  spirit  of  constructive  conciliation  in 
handling  the  work  of  the  conference.    That  fact  and  also  the 





provision  that  members  of  the  conference  vote  as  individuals, 
guarantee  that  the  variety  of  opinion  held  by  the  different 
delegates  will  not  be  lost  in  group  voting  and  speaking. 
This  augurs  well  for  the  success  of  the  conference. 

An  international  gathering  is  of  necessity  a  large  body 
and  consequently  difficult  to  move.  That  is  the  first  and  most 
permanent  impression  which  one  gets  from  the  conference 
at  Washington.  The  interests  represented  are  too  numerous 
and  too  divergent  to  make  hasty  action  possible.  The  inter- 
national assembly  could  never  be  stampeded.  Too  much 
energy  is  required  in  abundance.  Seldom  before  have  so 
many  skilled  orators  met  in  a  single  hall  in  America.  Speak- 
ing is  of  a  very  high  order.  Leon  Jouhaux,  secretary-general 
of  the  French  General  Federation  of  Labor ;  Gino  Baldesi,  the 
Italian  workers'  delegates,  and  others  from  all  of  the  groups, 
have  given  brilliant  demonstrations  of  the  forensic  excellence 
of  Europe.  Samuel  Gompers,  who,  although  the  United  States 
cannot  officially  participate  in  the  conference  because  of  the 
delay  of  Congress  in  ratifying  the  League  of  Nations,  still  is 
present  through  the  invitation  of  the  nations  which  are  legally 
represented,  is  not  least  among  those  whose  eloquence  gives 
distinction  to  the  assemblage. 

But  not  even  persuasive  and  charming  speech  induces 
rapid  motion  in  an  international  conference.  The  barrier 
of  language  is  too  great.  The  passion  of  the  speaker 
cannot  pierce  the  wall  of  a  failure  to  make  what  he 
says  understood.  There  is,  of  course,  translation.  English 
and  French  are  the  official  languages  on  the  floor,  while  the 
daily  proceedings  of  the  conference  are  printed  in  English, 
French  and  Spanish.  The  necessity  of  translation  more  than 
doubles  the  time  consumed  in  the  sessions.  It  also  tends  to 
dissipate  the  emotional  effects  of  oratorical  enthusiasm.  A 
paragraph  of  passion  uttered  in  Italian  or  Czech  becomes  a 
ripple  rather  than  a  wave  by  the  time  it  has  been  repeated 
by  interpreters  in  English  and  in  French.  But  although  long- 
drawn  the  sessions  of  the  International  Labor  Conference  are 
never  dull.  They  are  too  much  touched  by  the  sense  of  high 
occasion  for  that.  A  dignity  and  seriousness  of  purpose,  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  bringing  to  fruition  the  desire  of 
civilized  mankind  to  direct  rationally  its  own  future,  gives  a 
solemnity  to  the  conference. 

The  feeling  is  general  that  a  great  experiment  is  being 
conducted.  In  the  four  corners  of  the  high  ceiling  of  the 
white  hall  of  the  Americas  the  word  P  A  X  is  repeated.  There 
for  an  era  of  peace  the  pioneer  labor  of  legislating  for  the 
normal  industrial  conditions  of  the  nations  is  being  essayed. 
And  in  very  truth  the  conference  has  become  an  international 
forum.  So  free  is  it  that  when  Japanese  workers  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  methods  used  in  the  selection  of  the  Japanese 
workers'  representative,  the  labor  spokesmen  of  other  nations 
were  enabled  to  state  the  plea  of  their  confreres  against  the 
government  of  Nippon.  That  alone,  ,the  creation  of  a  meeting 
place  where  the  workers  of  the  world  are  enabled  to  express 
their  aspirations,  would  have  been  a  great  gain.  But  this  is 
only  one  of  the  incidental  benefits  of  the  International  Labor 
Conference. 

The  program  of  the  conference  was  formulated  by  the 
Peace  Conference.  This  was  drafted  last  winter  by  a  com- 
mission created  by  the  Peace  Conference  and  composed  of 
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two  representatives  each  of  the  five  great  powers  and  five 
representatives  of  the  lesser  powers.  The  agenda  for  the 
present  meeting  so  outlined  is  as  follows: 

1.  Application  of  principle  of  the  eight-hour  day  or  of  the  forty- 
eight   hour   week. 

2.  Question  of  preventing  or  providing  against   unemployment. 

3.  Women's  employment: 

(a)  Before   and   after   child-birth,    including    the   question   of 
maternity  benefit; 

(b)  During  the  night; 

(c)  In  unhealthy  processes. 

4.  Employment  of  children: 

(a)  Minimum  age  of  employment; 

(b)  During  the  night; 

(c)  In  unheatlhy  processes. 

5.  Extension  and  aoplication  of  the  international  conventions  adopted 
at  Bern  in  1906,  on  the  application  of  night  work  for  women  employed 
in  industry  and  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  white  phosphorus  in  the 
manufacture  of  matches. 

The  agenda  include  some  of  the  most  pressing  of  industrial 
problems,  but  they  do  not  contain  those  elements  on  which 
controversy  is  now  most  acute.  The  question  of  collective 
bargaining,  that  rock  on  which  foundered  the  President's 
Industrial  Conference,  is  not  up  for  consideration.  It  is 
fortunate.  For  as  George  N.  Barnes,  the  British  governmental 
delegate  and  representative  of  labor  in  the  War  Cabinet,  said, 
this  is  the  first  and  not  the  last  of  the  international  labor 
conferences.  The  limitation  imposed  by  the  agenda  sub- 
mitted by  the  Peace  Conference  is  therefore  a  source  of 
strength  rather  than  of  weakness.  It  enhances  the  possibility 
of  preliminary  success.  After  international  labor  conferences 
have  stabilized  their  organization  by  years  of  successful  legis- 
lation it  will  be  possible  with  safety  to  deal  with  matters 
which  now  would  invite  destruction  for  the  entire  enterprise. 
The  organizing  committee  submitted  a  questionnaire  cov- 
ering the  items  on  the  agenda,  to  the  countries  participating 
in  the  conference.  On  the  basis  of  the  replies  received  and 
of  the  investigations  carried  on,  substantial  reports  have  been 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  conference.  These  are  highly 
valuable.  They  afford  models  which  might  well  be  consid- 
ered by  American  legislative  assemblies.  For  the  adequate 
preparation  of  material  in  advance  of  the  actual  conference 
inevitably  expedites  and  strengthens  its  work. 

The  first  business  undertaken  by  the  conference  was  the 
consideration  of  the  application  of  the  eight-hour  day  or  the 
forty-eight-hour  week.  The  Peace  Conference  itself  adopted 
the  principle.  The  International  Labor  Conference  is  con- 
sidering only  the  application  of  the  principle  already  adopted. 
Since,  however,  principles  professed  but  not  practiced  are 
worthless,  the  conferees  at  Washington  are  nonetheless  in 
effect  considering  legislation  looking  to  the  short  work-day 
for  most  of  the  world.  In  many  countries  the  eight-hour 
day  has  already  been  embodied  in  legislation  and  in  many 
others  it  has  been  sanctioned  in  various  trades  by  practice. 
For  those  countries  accordingly  the  question  has  largely 
an  academic  interest  for  the  workers,  while  employers  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  getting  an  equality  of  working  hours 
so  that  international  trade  competition  will  be  fair. 

Mr.  Barnes,  of  the  British  delegation  opened  the  debate 
on  the  shorter  working  day  by  proposing  that  the  draft  of- 
fered by  the  organizing  committee  be  adopted  for  discussion. 
The  organizing  committee  had  urged  a  modified  forty-eight- 
hour  week  rather  than  an  eight-hour  day.  This  at  once  set  in 
motion  a  lengthy  discussion.  The  proposal  of  Mr.  Barnes 
was  attacked  by  P.  M.  Draper,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of  Canada,  and  by  Samuel 
Gompers  among  others.  After  two  days  of  speeches  the  con- 
ference decided  to  debate  both  the  eight-hour  day  and  the 
forty-eight-hour  week. 


The  Peace  Conference  specifically  recognized  that  "dif- 
ferences of  climate,  habits  and  customs,  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity and  tradition  make  strict  uniformity  in  the  conditions 
of  labor  difficult  of  immediate  attainment."  The  labor  con- 
ference following  this  provided  a  special  committee  to  deal 
with  the  eight-hour  day  in  countries  which  made  such  claims 
for  exemption.  Among  these  Japan  has  been  most  prominent. 
The  practice  of  the  eight-hour  day  is  not  now  common  in 
Japan.  Only  in  a  few  factories  and  more  generally  in  the 
mines  has  it  been  accepted.  In  announcing  its  attitude,  the 
Japanese  government  said  that  its  workers  had  "not  yet 
obtained  the  habit  of  intensive  work  during  their  working 
hours"  and  that  "the  Japanese  government  intends  therefore 
to  adopt  the  principle  of  the  eight-hour  day  only  to  a  limited 
extent."  It  was  asserted  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Japanese 
worker  is  from  30  to  50  per  cent  less  than  that  of  English 
workers. 

Such  an  uneven  acceptance  of  the  rulings  adopted  by  the 
International  Labor  Conference  is  inherent  in  the  existing 
organization  of  the  world.  Yet  the  very  fact  that  all  govern- 
ments are  called  before  the  bar  of  world  opinion  and  asked 
to  state  their  cases  is  a  powerful  influence  for  progress.  To 
acknowledge  industrial  backwardness  is  not  easy  in  a  congress 
composed  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  tends  to  inspire 
forward  movement. 

A  dramatic  illustration  of  how  free  a  forum  the  interna- 
tional congresses  may  become  was  shown  when  a  group  of 
Japanese  Socialists  distributed  in  the  Pan-American  build- 
ing a  bitter  indictment  of  the  methods  alleged  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Japanese  government  in  its  treatment  of  labor. 
The  document  was  not  made  a  part  of  the  official  record 
but  it  was  actually  put  in  the  hands  of  the  delegates  to  the 
conference  and  made  available  for  the  press.  On  its  face  it  was 
a  damaging  answer  to  the  official  assertions  of  the  Tokio  gov- 
ernment concerning  the  necessity  in  Japan  of  the  long  work- 
ing day.  The  destructive  circumstances  alleged  to  surround 
the  women  workers  in  the  textile  factories,  even  though  the 
radical  assertions  are  true  to  the  letter,  will  not  probably 
be  changed  by  the  present  conference  but  in  the  long  run 
none  of  the  great  nations  are  likely  to  maintain  conditions 
which  affront  the  public  opinion  of  the  world. 

Serious  work  is  being  done  at  Washington  on  all  of  the 
various  questions  brought  before  the  conference.  Earnestly 
the  problems  set  before  the  conference  are  being  attacked. 
The  long  corridors  of  a  section  of  the  mammoth  new  Navy 
building  open  into  endless  offices  occupied  by  those  perform- 
ing the  arduous  routine  of  the  first  attempt  at  international 
legislation.  An  expert  organization  has  been  created.  The 
labor  ministries  of  most  of  the  world  are  ably  represented. 
In  fact,  the  conspicuousness  of  trained  experts  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  conference.  Acknowledging  the 
industrial  character  of  this  generation,  capital  and  labor  have 
been  clearly  called  into  this  first  world  congress,  but  the 
governments  have  chosen  to  remain  dominant.  Half  of  the 
delegates  are  government  officials.  They  constitute  a  bloc 
which  will  decide  finally  the  character  of  the  conference. 
The  conflicting  interests  of  employers  and  employes  rise  to 
the  surface,  but  on  any  issue  the  governmental  spokesmen 
still  remain  a  solid  body,  strong  enough  to  assure  the  action 
they  desire.  That  fact  is  of  great  importance.  It  is,  with 
the  forceful  and  fair  leadership  which  the  secretary  of  labor, 
William  B.  Wilson,  has  as  presiding  officer  brought  to  the 
conference,  a  guaranty  that  sober  commonsense,  avoiding 
wreck,  will  drive  onward  to  genuine  achievements  in  the 
establishment  of  law  in  industry  throughout  the  world. 


I: 


The  Restoration  of  Civil  Liberty 

By  Richara  Roberts 


DURING  the  war,  in  Great  Britain  and  America, 
small  companies  of  people  banded  themselves  to- 
gether to  do  what  they  could  to  help  save  the 
traditional  liberties  of  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ples from  being  altogether  lost  in  the  general  scrapping  of 
normal  social  processes  which  a  state  of  war  is  supposed  to 
require.  In  the  heat  of  the  time  movements  of  this  sort  were 
naturally  suspected;  and  it  was  easy  to  inoculate  the  public 
mind  with  the  idea  that  they  were  sustained  by  "German 
gold."  Yet  all  the  time  it  was  true  that  the  war  was  being 
fought  to  preserve  these  very  liberties.  Some  who  perceived 
this  argued  that  a  temporary  suspension  of  these  liberties 
was  necessary  if  they  were  to  be  permanently  saved;  but  it 
is  now  being  discovered  that  it  is  less  easy  to  restore  them 
than  it  was  to  suspend  them. 

It  happens  to  be  true  that  most  of  those  who  took  it  upon 
diemselves  to  resist  the  war-time  encroachments  upon  civil 
liberty  were  themselves  heretics  respecting  the  war.  For  one 
reason  or  another,  they  were  opposed  to  participation  in  the 
war;  and  it  was  therefore  they  who  felt  most  acutely  the 
war-time  restrictions.  But  there  were  others  who  joined  the 
movement  because  they  recognized  that  freedom  needed  to  be 
preserved  from  the  danger  within  as  well  as  from  the  enemy 
without.  They  saw  that  the  free  nations  were  in  danger, 
while  in  the  very  act  of  disposing  of  the  German  menace,  of 
sliding  into  the  grip  of  a  menace  to  their  liberties  the  more 
dangerous  just  because  it  was  home-made.  The  problem  of 
civil  liberty  in  war  time  is  not  merely  a  question  of  elbow- 
room  for  the  pacifist;  it  is  that  of  building  an  ark  during  the 
flood  for  our  most  priceless  treasure.  And  now  that  the 
recovery  of  some  of  the  most  elementary  liberties  is  proving 
so  tough  a  task,  it  looks  almost  as  though  we  had  thrown  the 
baby  away  with  the  bath. 

It  was  not  alone  the  sense  of  danger  and  therefore  of  the 
need  of  swift  and  complete  mobilization  of  national  re- 
sources that  accounts  for  the  completeness  with  which  our 
normal  liberties  were  abrogated  during  the  war.  At  any 
rate  it  would  have  been  less  easy  to  compass  this  result  had 
there  been  any  general  understanding  of  the  meaning  and 
worth  of  these  liberties.  As  our  generation  had  not  paid  the 
price  of  them,  it  gave  them  away  as  lightly  as  men  com- 
monly give  away  the  things  that  have  cost  them  nothing. 
And  it  will  take  us  a  long  time  to  recover  them.  Authority 
(wheresoever  it  resides)  is  ever  loth  to  surrender  any  advan- 
tage it  has  acquired.  The  morning  these  lines  are  written, 
it  is  reported  that  Senator  France's  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Espionage  act  has  been  adversely  reported  upon  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  on  the  ground  that  its  provisions  are 
necessary — not  (obviously)  for  the  prosecution  of  a  war 
which  has  come  to  an  end  but — for  the  enforcement  of  pro- 
hibition. The  British  Parliament  has  given  another  year's 
life  to  that  very  unpopular  female,  Dora,  or  at  least  to 
parts  of  her;  and  if  the  present  government  is  in  power  at 
the  end  of  that  year,  no  doubt  it  will  try  to  prolong  her 
deplorable  life  for  yet  another  season.  Twas  ever  thus. 
And  now  that  the  war  is  over,  and  the  pacifist  has  ceased 
from  troubling,  there  is  a  very  real  tendency  to  stretch  out 
the  war-time  restrictions  to  cover  other  heresies  that  appear 
to  be  more  immediately  dangerous.  Especially  at  the  pres- 
ent time  does  there  seem  to  be  a  good  deal  of  readiness — 


both  of  an  official  and  of  a  merely  officious  kind — to  root  out 
and  to  suppress  economic  dissent. 

There  is  perhaps  at  the  moment  little  more  needful  than 
a  restatement  of  the  case  for  liberty — especially  liberty  of 
opinion  and  discussion.  This  is  a  generation  which  knows 
neither  its  Milton  nor  its  Mill;  and  its  indifference  to  its  lib- 
erties is  a  graver  danger  to  it  than  it  feared  yesterday  from 
the  kaiser  or  that  it  fears  today  from  Lenine.  For  when  a 
people  becomes  tolerant  of  intolerance — in  whatever  speci- 
ous guise  the  intolerance  walks  abroad — it  courts  sure  un- 
doing. Historically,  dissent  has  almost  always  proved  to  be 
the  growing  point  of  society.  This  is  not  to  affirm  the  plen- 
ary inspiration  of  minorities,  but  simply  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  solid  social  gains  of  the  past  have 
been  the  achievement  of  small  dissenting  groups  of  men  and 
women  who  were  damned  by  their  contemporaries  as  rebels 
and  enemies  of  social  order.  By  this  time  we  should  have 
gained  wit  enough  to  suffer  the  dissenter  gladly,  but  we  have 
not.    And  so  today  we  stand  in  jeopardy. 

The  old  world  has  crumbled  into  dust  at  our  feet,  and  it 
can  never  be  restored.  The  war  has  broken  for  good  and  all 
the  bands  which  held  the  pre-war  world  together.  For  the 
moment  we  are  adrift  and  have  no  idea  of  our  bearings. 
Some  of  us  are  still  thinking  in  the  idiom  of  the  time  when 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  sanctity  of  property 
rights,  the  gilt-edged  security,  the  two-party  system  and  the 
like  seemed  the  everlasting  ramparts  of  the  universe;  and 
naturally  those  who  think  thus  are  busily  engaged  in  under- 
pinning the  ramparts,  being  unable  to  understand  that  they 
disappeared  in  1914.  Others  there  are  who  have  conceived 
a  new  world  in  which  the  Marxian  dogma  replaces  the  an- 
cient rubrics  and  who  have  set  out  with  a  grim  logicality  to 
impose  a  proletarian  sovereignty  upon  a  palpably  unready 
world.  Between  the  imperialism  of  the  British  Empire 
Union  and  the  Americanism  of  the  National  Security  League 
and  the  National  Civic  Federation  on  the  one  side,  with  the 
illusion  of  all  alike  that  only  a  firm  hand  is  needed  to  restore 
the  good  old  days,  and  the  Anarchist-Syndicalist  dream  on 
the  other  side,  with  its  particular  illusion  that  the  way  to  the 
Promised  Land  is  through  the  wilderness  of  violence  and 
coercion,  there  is  a  vast  multitude  of  perplexed  people,  who 
yet  know  that  the  truth  is  with  neither  the  reactionary  nor 
the  revolutionary.  And  the  right  of  these  people  to  read, 
hear,  think  and  speak  for  themselves  and  together  must  be 
secured  alike  against  old  men  in  a  panic  who  identify  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  with  revolution,  and  against  young  men  in 
a  hurry  who  identify  it  with  reaction.  But  as  the  old  men 
are  at  the  moment  in  the  saddle,  it  is  with  them  that  we  have 
to  do. 

And  the  immediate  trouble  is  that  the  old  men  seem  unable 
"to  distinguish  between  things  that  differ;"  and  that  con- 
venient formula,  bolshevism,  suits  all  troublesome  occasions. 
Against  this  stupid  confusion  of  issues  with  all  that  it  con- 
tains of  peril  to  free  discussion,  those  of  us  who  are  neither 
reactionaries  nor  revolutionaries  must  cry  out  loud  and  long, 
and  affirm  our  own  liberty  resolutely  by  using  it.  More- 
over, we  must  insist  upon  the  right  of  every  opinion  to  a 
hearing — and  upon  our  right  to  hear  it.  For  this  there  are 
two  final  reasons:   First,  it  is  our  duty  to  abstract  from  every 
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opinion  whatsoever  of  truth  there  is  in  it  for  the  public  good 
— and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  no  opinion  gains  a  con- 
siderable social  endorsement  which  does  not  embody  some 
aspect  of  truth  or  arise  from  some  aspect  of  human  need  for 
which  the  existing  synthesis  makes  no  room;  and  second, 
in  the  interest  of  public  safety  and  a  quiet  life  we  cannot 
allow  erroneous  opinion  to  be  driven  underground  by  sup- 
pression (for  that  is  what  always  happens),  there  to  grow 
in  the  dark  and  to  become  explosive. 

All  this  is  no  more  than  the  fringe  of  the  discussion. 
There  are  other  grave  issues  involved  in  it.  The  high  and 
unprecedented  concentration  of  authority  in  governments, 
itself  an  evil  and  the  parent  of  others,  such  as  the  undue 
power  vested  in  administrative  departments;  the  doped  press; 
the  prevailing  bias  in  education — these  and  a  score  of  mat- 
ters need  to  be  looked  into.     Indeed  the  whole  problem  of 


freedom  in  the  new  world  calls  for  exploration.  For,  except 
that  new  world  be  conceived  in  liberty  and  its  politics  be 
worked  out  in  a  setting  of  free  unfettered  discussion,  it  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  sepulcher. 

It  is  this  that  gives  significance  to  the  visit  of  a  small  group 
of  British  liberals  who  are  now  in  this  country  and  who  met 
a  large  company  of  like-minded  Americans  in  conference  in 
New  York  in  September.  This  meeting  was  in  a  very  real 
sense  a  portent — for  it  was  essentially  a  meeting  of  the 
young;  and  it  is  probably  but  the  beginning  of  a  British- 
American  cooperation  in  the  task  of  defining  and  achieving 
that  liberty  which  in  the  new  world  will  enable  every  man 
to  grow  into  that  full  distinctive  human  thing  it  is  in  him  to 
be  and  to  give  him  "a  man's  full  share  in  what  is  going  on  in 
life,"  a  task  for  which  the  common  inheritance  of  the  two 
peoples  clearly  makes  them  out. 


Women  Physicians  and  Woman's  Health 

The  Y.  W.  G.  A.  Conference 


FOR  six  weeks  the  International  Conference  of  Women 
Physicians,  brought  together  by  invitation  of  the 
Social  Morality  Committee  of  the  War  Work  Council 
of  the  National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association,  has  been  considering  "ways  in  which  the 
physical  condition  of  women  may  be  improved  and  their 
ignorance  and  immaturity  of  attitude  toward  sex  and  emo- 
tional health  eliminated."  Their  conclusions  are  embodied 
in  a  set  of  findings  adopted  at  the  closing  sessions,  which  are 
reproduced  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  findings  committee  was  divided  into  three  sections,  to 
consider  respectively  questions  connected  with  physical 
health,  with  psychology,  and  with  legislative  measures.  It 
was  the  intention  that  resolutions  brought  before  the  con- 
ference for  approval  should  represent  the  committee's  inter- 
pretation of  the  consensus  of  the  conference  as  shown  in  its 
discussions,  and  subjects  which  had  not  been  adequately  dis- 
cussed in  the  meetings  were  therefore  ruled  out.  The  psy- 
chological section  brought  in  no  report,  because  when  they 
came  together  they  found  that  while  they  had  "a  great  deal 
in  common  as  friends,"  as  psychologists  they  were  "able  to 
agree  only  on  platitudes." 

The  whole  of  the  closing  day — until  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening — was  devoted  to  considering  the  reports  of  the  find- 
ings committee.  The  resolutions  as  finally  adopted  represent 
no  mere  formal  assent,  carelessly  accorded.  Each  statement 
was  examined  conscientiously  by  the  body  of  voters,  and 
many  of  them  as  finally  adopted  were  very  different  in  form 
from  the  committee's  original  proposal.  It  was  necessary  to 
find  the  common  ground  on  which  Americans  and  Europeans 
and  Orientals  and  South  Americans  could  agree.  It  was 
necessary  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  what  a  group  of  women 
physicians  could  suitably  pronounce  upon.  It  was  neces- 
sary, finally,  to  get  the  thought  expressed  with  sufficient 
clarity  and  precision  to  satisfy  the  representatives  of  the 
Latin  countries  and  Great  Britain,  and  in  this  respect  the 
foreign  delegates  gave  the  easy-going  Americans  a  valuable 
course  of  instruction.  No  little  credit  for  the  outcome  be- 
longs to  the  unwearied  skill  of  the  interpreter,  who  was  quick 
to  seize  the  essential  thought  of  every  speaker  and  to  make 
it  comprehensible  to  the  conferenc. 

The  most  frequent  occurrence,  throughout  the  day,  was  a 
request  from  one  of  the  French  women  for  "des  eclairecisse- 


ments"  on  the  exact  meaning  of  an  ambiguous  phrase,  or  for 
an  explanation  of  the  "portee"  (range  and  bearing)  of  a 
vague  declaration. 

The  first  resolution  under  the  paragraph  numbered  18, 
read,  as  proposed  by  the  committee,  "That  the  establishment 
of  the  maternity  and  paternity  of  the  illegitimate  child  be 
required."  On  the  protest  of  the  women  from  the  Latin 
countries  that  to  "require"  establishment  of  "maternity" 
would  increase  the  amount  of  infanticide,  the  mother  was 
left  out  of  the  resolution  altogether;  and  on  consideration 
that  the  mother  might  not  always  wish  to  have  the  paternity 
of  the  child  established,  the  original  austerity  of  the  demand 
was  mitigated  to  its  present  form.  A  statement  to  the  effect 
that  "dentistry  might,  with  advantage,  be  incorporated  in 
the  medical  profession,"  was  omitted  altogether — partly  be- 
cause the  Scandinavian  delegates  objected,  on  the  ground 
that  in  their  countries  only  five  years'  training  is  required  for 
dentists,  ten  for  doctors. 

During  the  closing  week  of  the  conference,  there  was  also 
in  session  a  "national  convention"  of  delegates  from  four- 
teen organizations  of  women,  invited  by  the  same  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
committee  with  a  view  to  devising  some  machinery  through 
which  the  program  adopted  by  the  conference  might  be  fur- 
thered in  the  United  States.  There  were  delegates  from  the 
following  organizations:  the  National  Council  of  Women, 
the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  the  Council  of  Jew- 
ish Women,  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the 
Medical  Women's  National  Association,  the  Woman's  De- 
partment of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  the  National 
League  of  Women  Workers,  the  National  Women's  Trade 
Union  League,  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
the  National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associ- 
ation, the  National  Conference  of  Deans  of  Women,  and  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  League.  Under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore  of  St.  Louis,  a  plan 
of  cooperation  was  devised  whereby  these  fourteen  organiza- 
tions of  nation-wide  scope,  and  other  national  organizations 
of  women  which  may  wish  to  come  into  the  movement  in 
the  future,  are  to  be  organized  for  promoting  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  conference  of  physicians.  No  new  organiza- 
tion is  created;  simply  a  set  of  rules  has  been  adopted,  pro- 
viding for  a  form  of  association  among  these  organizations 
which  have  a  natural  interest  in  the  health  of  women,  to  be 
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RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  by  the  FIRST  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

of  MEDICAL  WOMEN 
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(b) 


1.  That  in  the  future  positive  health  education  should  form  an 
important  part  of  the  work  of  physicians,  in  that  it  is  the 
essential  means  for  the  prevention  of  illness  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  attitude  toward  health. 

2.  Whereas  exercise  is  necessary  to  good  health,  particularly 
under  modern  conditions  of  life,  resolved: 

(a)  That  communities  be  urged  to  supply  easily  acces- 
sible facilities  for  such  exercise,  namely,  public 
gymnasia,  swimming  pools,  recreation  and  health 
centers. 

(b)  That  women  be  stimulated  through  health  educa- 
tion to  make  full  use  of  these  opportunities. 

3.  That  women  be  urged  to  adopt  fashions  of  dress  consistent 
with  freedom  of  movement,  physical  development,  and  fitness 
for  the  wearer's  particular  occupation. 

(a)  Young  girls  should  be  dissuaded  from  wearing 
corsets. 

Boots  and   shoes   should   be  selected   chiefly   with  a 
view  to  conforming  to  the  natural  form  of  the  foot 
and  the  manufacture  of  such  shoes  should  be  defin- 
itely  encouraged. 
Whereas  menstruation  is  a  physiological  function: 

(a)  Women  should  be  taught  not  to  consider  it  as  a  nec- 
essary ailment  but  to  regard  any  significant  devia- 
tion from  comfort  as  an  abnormal  condition  which 
should  be  corrected. 

(b)  Women  should  be  educated  to  understand  that  sys- 
tematic physical  exercise  and  an  uninterrupted 
routine  of  life  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  this 
function. 

Whereas  the  physical  integrity  of  the  race  is  dependent  upon 
a  healthy  maternity: 

(a)  Women  should  be  educated  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  following  during  pregnancy  a  routine 
of  life  based  on  modern  medical  knowledge. 

(b)  Society  should  be  urged  to  assure  good  hygienic 
conditions  to  every  pregnant  and  nursing  woman. 

(c)  Women  should  be  insured  for  maternity. 
Whereas  it  is  of  great  importance  to  all  nations  that  their 
citizens  should   always   be  at  a  maximum  of  their  physical 
power,  we  advocate  that 

(a)  Periodic  regular  physical  examination  of  infants  and 
children  up  to  the  school-leaving  age  be  made,  and 
means  be  taken  to  make  it  possible  for  the  child  to 
obtain  whatever  treatment  is  recommended. 

(b)  Adults  also  be  encouraged  similarly  to  present  them- 
selves for  such  regular  periodic  examination. 

(c)  People  be  encouraged  especially  to  present  them- 
selves for  such  examination  before  marriage. 

Whereas  appetizing,  nutritious  food,  well  cooked,  is  neces- 
sary for  health,  again  we  advocate  that 

(a)  People  should  be  instructed  in  food  values  and  en- 
couraged to  arrange  their  diet  wisely,  and  especially 
that  fresh  food,  such  as  milk,  leafy  vegetables  and 
fruits,  should  be  recommended  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  regular  dietary. 

(b)  The  authorities  should  be  urged  to  provide  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  the  same  at  reasonable  rates  and 
under  sanitary  supervision. 

Methods  of  vocational  guidance  should  be  developed  in  order 
to  help  the  individual  to  find  the  work  suited  to  his  or  her 
capacity,  strength  or  taste. 

Whereas  many  diseases  from  which  workers  suffer  are  due 
to  the  conditions  under  which  they  labor,  physicians  should 
work  to  have  every  means  taken  to  investigate  further  these 


conditions  and  to  remove  those  which  are  responsible  for  ill 
health. 

10.  Whereas  ill  health  is  responsible  for  a  large  proportion  of 
destitution,  all  workers  should  be  insured  against  accident 
and  sickness. 

11.  The  conference  expresses  its  satisfaction  of  the  fact  that 
the  League  of  Nations  provided  for  an  International  Health 
Bureau. 

12.  Whereas  sex  education  is  necessary  for  all  human  beings  in 
order  that  they  may  understand  the  complexities  of  their 
lives,  as  well  as  their  duties  to  the  social  organism,  and 
whereas  an  understanding  of  sex  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
ways  of  meeting  the  problems  of  prostitution  and  venereal 
disease,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  definite  sex  instruction 
should  be  given  in  all  normal  schools,  training  schools,  med- 
ical colleges  and  universities  in  order  that  future  parentj  and 
teachers  may  be  enabled  to  handle  the  subject  wisely  as  it 
comes  up  in  the  home  and  in  the  teaching  of  their  own 
subjects; 

Resolved  that  while  waiting  for  this  trained  leadership 
we  consider  that  it  is  necessary  to  continue  sex  education 
with  the  means  now  at  our  disposal,  and  in  all  social 
groups. 

13.  Inasmuch  as  mental  health  is  fully  as  important  as  physical 
health,  we  as  medical  women  place  ourselves  on  record  in 
support  of  a  movement  to  make  all  schools  and  colleges  re- 
sponsive to  the  emotional  and  instinctive,  as  well  as  the  in- 
tellectual needs  of  children  and  young  people,  to  the  end 
that  education  may  become  an  instrument  for  teaching  the 
best  social  adjustments  possible. 

14.  Whereas  the  "double  standard,"  with  its  trail  of  prostitution 
and  clandestine  relationships,  has  brought  infinite  human 
degradation, 

Be  it  Resolved,  that  we  affirm  our  conviction  that  morality 
makes  equal  demands  on  both  sexes.     [Unanimous] 

15.  Recognizing  that  prostitution,  fostering  the  white  slave  trade 
and  spreading  venereal  disease,  is  not  a  social  necessity,  we  re- 
solve that  the  most  important  measure  toward  its  abolition  is 
sex  education  to  a  single  standard  of  self-control. 

16.  In  the  conviction  that  regulation  is  unjust  and  is  in  no  sense 
preventive  of  disease,  we  recommend  that  it  be  abolished 
wherever  it  exists. 

17.  Further,   we   recommend: 

(a)  Severe  punishment  for  the  exploitation  of  persons 
for  vice  in  any  of  its  forms,  acting  equally  on  both 
sexes. 

(b)  Early  and  sufficient  care  of  subnormal  individuals. 

(c)  Establishment  of  accessible  and  free  clinics  for  those 
suffering  from  venereal  disease. 

(d)  Education  of  the  public  to  the  need  of  early  and 
prolonged  treatment  for  venereal  disease. 

(e)  In  all  social  legislation  women  should  participate, 
not  only  in  law  making  but  also  on  all  preventive, 
curative   and   law   enforcing   bodies. 

18.  Believing  that  no  child  should  be  stigmatized  because  of  the 
circumstances  of  its  birth,  be  it  resolved 

(a)  That  an  investigation  of  the  paternity  of  the  illegiti- 
mate child  be  required; 

(b)  That  support  be  shared  by  the  parents  according  to 
the  economic  status  of  each;  • 

(c)  That  material  rights  be  the  same  for  the  illegitimate 
as  for  the  legitimate  child. 

19.  Whereas  monogamous  marriage  seems  the  most  desirable 
ideal  to  uphold,  resolved,  that  this  conference  go  on  record 
as  approving  those  factors  in  education  and  economic  con- 
ditions which  make  early  monogamous  marriage  possible. 


known  as  the  Women's  Foundation  for  Social  Health.  There 
is  to  be  a  House  of  Delegates,  consisting  of  five  representa- 
tives from  each  national  organization  participating  in  the 
movement  and  five  "women  at  large."  Chosen  by  the  House 
of  Delegates  will  be  a  Board  of  Trustees,  charged  with  the 
executive  responsibility^  and  working  through  five  "technical 
committees,"  as  follows:  Health  and  Sex  Education,  Health 
Opportunities,  Industrial  Conditions,  Living  Conditions, 
Legislation. 

When  this  plan  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Moore  to  the  con- 
ference on  its  closing  afternoon  a  vote  of  most  hearty  en- 
dorsement was  given.  While  it  has  no  binding  force  on  the 
foreign  delegates,  the  hope  was  expressed  that  they  might 


use  their  influence  to  secure  in  their  own  countries  the  for- 
mation of  similar  cooperative  associations. 

Notwithstanding  the  sharp  differences  of  opinion  which 
arose  over  the  adoption  of  the  findings,  it  was  obvious  that 
the  members  of  the  conference  had  ended  their  six  weeks 
together  with  mutual  confidence  and  respect,  with  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  one  another  and  of  one  another's  background, 
with  in  short  the  foundations  of  enduring  friendship  and  co- 
operation well  established.  On  the  day  following  the  close 
of  the  conference  an  international  organization  of  women 
physicians  was  created  by  representatives  of  fifteen  coun- 
tries, through  which,  as  well  as  by  more  informal  means, 
the  associations  formed  here  may  be  kept  up. 


Retaliation  or  Treatment? 

A  Criticism  of  American  Prisons  Addressed 
to  Those  Who  Administer  Them 

By  Winthrop  D.  Lane 


THE  efforts  of  the  American  people  to  reform  crim- 
inals by  making  life  practically  unbearable  for 
them  were  roundly  condemned  before  the  members 
of  the  American  Prison  Association  three  weeks  ago. 
A  touch  of  the  dramatic  was  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the 
audience  contained  many  wardens,  superintendents  of  refor- 
matories and  others  who  were  employing,  in  their  official 
capacities  at  home,  some  of  the  very  methods  of  repression, 
humiliation  and  harsh  discipline  that  came  in  for  sharp 
criticism.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  associ- 
ation had  not  in  a  generation  listened  to  such  a  flaming 
arraignment  of  our  current  penal  methods.  "I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  declaring" — one  indictment  ran — "that  as  a  rule 
our  prisons  do  little  or  nothing  to  bring  about  the  moral 
reformation  of  those  committed  to  them.  I  will  go  further 
and  assert  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren who  come  out  from  our  prisons,  come  out  worse  than 
when  they  went  in." 

The  time  was  ripe  for  plain  speaking.  Thousands  of  par- 
ents had  seen  their  sons  leave  proudly  for  France  during  the 
war,  only  to  discover  a  few  months  later  that  these  sons  were 
serving  long  sentences  in  military  prisons;  a  new  interest  in 
penal  procedure  was  thereby  evoked.  By  making  felons  of 
many  of  our  political  and  economic  nonconformists,  we  have 
turned  the  eyes  of  other  thousands  upon  our  prison  walls. 
The  American  prison  is  in  the  public  mind  more  promin- 
ently than  ever  before.  Will  it  satisfy  the  humanitarian  sen- 
timent of  the  American  people? 

The  arraignment  before  the  prison  association  was  started 
by  George  W.  Kirchwey.  Mr.  Kirchwey  served  as  warden  of 
Sing  Sing  during  six  months  of  Thomas  Mott  Osborne's 
interrupted  administration.  Since  then  he  has  acted  as  ad- 
visor to  several  state  prison  commissions  and  has  visited 
prisons  widely  in  other  states.  He  spoke,  therefore,  from 
first  hand  acquaintance  with  his  subject.  Reading  from  what 
he  called  the  "charter"  of  the  American  Prison  Association, 
the  declaration  of  principles  adopted  by  its  founders  at  their 
first  meeting  in  1870,  Mr.  Kirchwey  called  attention  to  some 
of  the  passages  in  that  statement: 

The  treatment  of  criminals  by  society  is  for  the  protection  of  society. 
But  since  such  treatment  is  directed  to  the  criminal  rather  than  to 
the  crime,  its  great  object  should  be  his  moral  regeneration.  Hence 
the  supreme  aim  of  prison  discipline  is  the  reformation  of  criminals, 
not  the  infliction  of  vindicative  suffering.     *     *     * 

The  prisoner's  destiny  should  be  placed,  measurably,  in  his  own 
hands;  he  must  be  put  into  circumstances  where  he  will  be  able, 
through  his  own  exertions,  to  continually  better  his  own  condition. 
A  regulated  self-interest  must  be  brought  into  play  and  made  con- 
stantly operative. 

The  prisoner's  self-respect  should  be  cultivated  to  the  utmost,  and 
every  effort  made  to  give  back  to  him  his  manhood.  There  is  no 
greater  mistake  in  the  whole  compass  of  penal  discipline,  than  its 
studied  imposition  of  degradation  as  a  part  of  punishment.  Such  im- 
position destroys  every  better  impulse  and  aspiration.  It  crushes  the 
weak,  irritates  the  strong  and  indisposes  all  to  submission  and 
reform.     *     *     » 

In  prison  administration,  moral  forces  should  be  relied  upon,  with 
as  little  admixture  of  physical  force  as  possible,  and  organized  per- 
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suasion  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  coercive  restraint,  the  object 
being  to  make  upright  and  industrious  freemen  rather  than  orderly 
and  obedient  prisoners. 

How  far,  asked  Mr.  Kirchwey,  has  the  association  lived  up 
to  these  principles.  The  answer,  he  said,  was  to  be  found 
"in  the  present  state  of  our  jail  and  prison  systems  in  every 
part  of  the  country."  He  described  some  of  the  conditions 
that,  he  said,  were  familiar  to  all  present.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  idleness  in  which  half  the  inmates  of  Pennsyl- 
vania state  prisons  are  constantly  kept,  and  asked  what  effect 
this  was  likely  to  have  upon  their  fitness  to  lead  industrious 
lives  after  their  release.  He  pictured  the  man  whom  he 
found  standing  at  the  door  of  a  cell  in  a  Pennsylvania  prison 
and  who,  when  the  warden  answered  his  plea  for  something 
to  do  with  a  half-hearted  assurance  that  the  "matter  would 
be  taken  up,"  replied,  "You  said  the  same  thing  on  this  very 
spot  two  years  ago,  sir,  and  nothing  has  come  of  it."  He 
took  his  audience  to  the  state  prison  at  Joliet,  111.,  where  two 
years  ago  three  hundred  men  were  reported  to  be  in  hand- 
cuffs, just  purchased  by  the  new  warden,  as  a  disciplinary 
measure.  He  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  exposure  made  by 
a  New  York  newspaper  at  about  the  same  time  of  the  New 
Jersey  state  prison  at  Trenton,  where  men  were  commonly 
chained  to  the  wall  in  underground  dungeons,  and  where  one 
man  who  wore  a  ball  and  chain  for  over  four  years  finally 
went  insane.  He  declared  that  "at  least  one  of  the  prisons 
of  this  state  (New  York)  is  known  the  country  over  as  a 
'hell  hole'  of  brutality  and  criminal  neglect."  But  he  did 
not  confine  himself  to  these  exceptional  instances  of  brutal 
treatment.  He  pictured  the  prevailing  practice  of  shutting 
men  up  singly  in  steel  cells,  like  animals,  and  asked  what 
this  might  be  supposed  to  do  to  their  morale.  He  described 
the  system  of  innumerable  rules  by  which  men  are  subjected 
to  "degrading  and  senseless  restrictions"  upon  their  move- 
ments, and  outlined  the  round  of  harsh  punishments  that 
are  inflicted  for  violations  of  discipline.  He  referred  to  the 
repressive  effect  of  being  compelled  to  live  like  an  auto- 
maton, with  no  opportunity  to  exercise  discretion,  choice, 
initiative  or  any  of  the  faculties  that  are  n*»*ded  in  the  world 
at  large.  .He  mentioned  solitary  confinement,  and  askeu 
what  magic  of  reformation  lay  in  punishing  men  by  shutting 
them  up  for  days  and  even  weeks  at  a  time  in  semi-dark, 
isolated  cells,  with  only  boards  and  blankets  to  sleep  on, 
with  nothing  to  do  but  think  and  with  only  bread  and  water 
for  food.  He  spoke  of  the  practice  in  some  prison  (notabty 
the  United  States  civil  penitentiaries)  of  adding  to  the  sever- 
ity of  this  punishment  by  shackling  the  wrists  of  men  to  the 
doors  of  their  cells  so  that  they  are  compelled  to  stand  for 
eight  hours  a  day  and  can  move  only  enough  to  shift  the 
weight  from  one  foot  to  another.  He  told  of  a  lad  whom  he 
found  in  a  steel  cage  in  a  solitary  cell  in  a  well-known  refor- 
matory for  youths — the  cage  so  small  that  to  sit  down  in  it 
would  have  been  impossible — and  whose  offense  was  that 
he  had  whispered  to  a  fellow-inmate  on  a  particularly  warm 
day,  "It's  damn  hot."     In  the  adjoining  cell  a  Negro  was 
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confined  for  "impertinence"  to  a  shop  forman,  and  his  im- 
pertinence consisted  in  having  "rolled  his  eyes"  at  the  fore- 
man when  that  official  refused  to  permit  him  to  visit  the 
toilet.  This  kind  of  punishment,  said  Mr.  Kirchwey,  is  in- 
flicted in  the  name  of  what  many  prison  officials  call  "dis- 
cipline," and  he  asked  what  effect  such  "discipline"  has 
upon  the  attitude,  self-respect  and  manhood  of  those  who  are 
subjected  to  it. 

Picking  up  copies  of  the  Survey,  Mr.  Kirchwey  spoke  of 
conditions  in  the  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks  [mili- 
tary prison]  at  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  in  Kansas 
county  jails,  as  described  recently  in  this  magazine.  He  read 
specifically  the  reply  of  the  deputy  jailer  of  the  Shawnee 
county  jail,  Mr.  McCall,  who,  when  asked  what  he  did  with 
the  prisoners  who  refused  to  obey  orders,  said,  "We  go  in 
and  knock  the  guts  out  of  those  fellows." 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Kirchwey,  leaning  forward  toward  his 
audience,  "I  venture  to  assert  that  the  attitude  of  these  two 
men,  Deputy  McCall  and  the  superintendent  of  the  reforma- 
tory referred  to,  fairly  represent  the  attitude  of  the  average 
prison  administrator  in  the  United  States  today.  If  he  cares 
anything  at  all  for  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner,  he  be- 
lieves that  such  reformation  is  to  be  accomplished  through 
the  method  of  discipline — and  discipline  to  him  means  a 
life  of  hardship,  aggravated  by  arbitrary  and  senseless  re- 
strictions, enforced  by  harsh  and  degrading  punishments." 

Half  of  the  audience  that  heard  these  words  was  composed 
of  prison  administrators.  To  some  of  them  Mr.  Kirchwey 
was  indicting  common  and  necessary  practices  in  penal  pro- 
cedure. To  some,  however,  he  was  sounding  a  true  note  in 
the  modern  attitude  toward  crime  and  the  offender;  such 
were  the  more  progressive  wardens  and  superintendents  who 
have  tried  to  make  their  own  institutions  as  reformative  as 
possible. 

When  he  had  finished  his  recital,  Mr.  Kirchwey  turned 
again  to  the  declaration  of  principles  enunciated  fifty  years 
ago  by  the  forerunners  of  those  whom  he  was  addressing. 
He  declared: 


Here  we  have  sharply  contrasted  the  two  methods,  as  far  asunder 
as  the  poles,  whereby  it  may  be  sought  to  bring  about  the  moral  re- 
generation of  the  wrong-doer — the  method  of  stern  repression  and 
humiliation,  which  most  of  us  practice,  and  the  method  of  the  free 
expansion  and  development  of  the  better  nature  of  the  offender,  in 
which  we  have  professed  to  believe. 

I  cannot  believe  that  to  truss  a  man  up  by  the  wrists  and  to  compel 
him  to  stand  for  eight  hours  a  day  in  a  solitary  cell  makes  him  a 
better  man.  I  cannot  believe  that  to  confine  a  man  in  a  cell,  under 
conditions  of  filth  and  degradation  tends  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
self-respect.  I  cannoi  believe  thul  10  make  him  the  victim  of  senseless 
and  arbitrary  restrictions  on  his  natural  freedom  and  to  punish  him 
as  no  humane  man  punishes  a  dog,  tends  to  create  respect  for  law 
and  order. 

I  charge  that  the  American  Prison  Association  has  defaulted.  For 
fifty  years  we  have  wandered  in  the  wilderness,  turning  our  backs  on 
the  pillar  of  fire  which  was  set  to  light  our  way.  And  we  have  failed, 
utterly  and  dismally  failed,  to  reach  the  promised  land.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  do  one  of  two  things:  either  to  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the 
principles  which  the  fathers  of  this  association  proclaimed  and  then 
go  out  from  this  meeting  resolved  to  put  those  principles  into  effect, 
or  frankly  and  freely  to  draft  a  new  charter,  to  declare  that  the  time 
has  come  when  we  do  not  adhere  to  the  principles  of  reformation  and 
growth,  and  to  declare  our  faith  in  the  practices  of  harshness,  re- 
pression and  degradation  that  I  have  attempted  to  describe. 

The  effect  of  this  was  dramatic.  Hardly  had  Mr.  Kirch- 
wey taken  his  seat  when  a  warden  was  on  his  feet,  asking 
angrily,  "Doesn't  the  doctor  know  that  there  are  institutions 
in  this  country  that  do  live  up  to  the  declaration  of  principles 
that  he  has  read?" 

"I  thank  God  that  there  are,  and  I  thank  God  that  I  know 


them,"  was  Mr.  Kirchwey's  reply.     "But  they  are  as  manna 
in  the  wilderness,  as  oases  in  the  desert." 

The  Reaction 

Following  the  completion  of  other  papers  the  meeting, 
which  had  been  called  adjourned,  reconvened  to  discuss  Mr. 
Kirchwey  and  his  remarks.  Several  speakers  bitterly  assailed 
him.  Others  praised  the  reforms  that  have  been  accom- 
plished in  various  institutions.  Several  spoke  in  defense  of 
Mr.  Kirchwey.  One  state  commissioner  of  charities  and  cor- 
rections warned  some  of  the  wardens  present  that  unless  they 
listened  to  the  new  notes  being  sounded  in  penal  pro- 
cedure they  would  "not  come  back  to  many  more  meetings  of 
the  prison  association."  Out  of  all  the  discussion,  two  facts 
emerged  concerning  the  impression  that  he  had  made  upon 
the  minds  of  the  wardens:  (1)  That  his  indictment  was  too 
inclusive  and  did  not  do  justice  to  the  good  institutions; 
and  (2)  that  he  did  not  make  allowance  for  the  reforms  that 
have  been  advocated  by  the  American  Prison  Association 
since  its  founding.  His  answer  to  this  was  made  at  a  later 
meeting  before  the  smaller  audience  of  the  Wardens'  Associ- 
ation. He  said  that  he  had  not  undertaken  to  review  the  his- 
tory of  the  prison  association  in  detail  and  admitted  that  it 
had  been  instrumental  in  effecting  a  number  of  needed 
changes  in  prison  methods.  He  said  that  he  believed  that 
many  of  those  who  were  disposed  to  criticize  him  for  his 
remarks  would  agree  with  him  if  they  could  rid  themselves 
of  the  idea  that  he  had  meant  to  make  a  personal  attack  upon 
them.  In  conclusion  he  reiterated  his  charges  against  our 
current  practices  and  pointed  out  that  no  matter  how  deeply 
we  might  resent  having  the  fact  called  to  our  attention,  it 
still  remained  true  that  American  prisons  do  not  as  a  rule 
reform  the  offenders  committed  to  their  care. 

It  was  in  a  wholly  different  tone  and  with  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent approach  that  Dr.  William  Healy,  at  another  meeting, 
brought  to  bear  his  searching  questions  in  regard  to  our 
failure  to  study  the  results  of  our  methods.  Why,  asked  Dr. 
Healy,  is  there  "so  little  real  study  and  accurate  statement 
of  results"  in  penology?  The  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  the 
business  man,  the  artist,  he  pointed  out,  are  all  anxious  for 
results  in  their  own  fields  and  are  constantly  checking  up 
their  own  successes  and  failures.  The  penologist  must  do 
the  same  thing  if  he  is  to  know  where  he  stands.  Dr.  Healy, 
who  is  at  present  director  of  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation  in 
Boston,  has  done  more  than  any  other  one  man  to  induce 
criminologists  to  "go  to  the  criminal  for  the  facts"  in  regard 
to  the  causes  of  misconduct  and  the  kinds  of  treatment 
needed.  It  was  eminently  appropriate,  therefore,  that  he 
should  be  the  one  to  advocate  a  similar  method  for  studying 
the  results  of  such  treatment. 

The  job  of  the  penologist,  he  said,  is  to  influence  conduct 
— to  modify  human  behavior.  The  only  way,  therefore,  ihat 
he  can  estimate  success,  is  precisely  to  measure  his  work  in 
terms  of  that  influence.  He  must  go  into  the  field  and  see 
what  becomes  of  the  individuals  who  have  been  in  his  cus- 
tody. "I  cannot  see,"  said  Dr.  Healy,  "that  the  reckoning  of 
essential  success  or  failure  can  be  made  except  in  the  terms 
that  the  physician  uses  for  his  results — in  terms  of  how 
patients  react  while  under  cure  and  how  they  progress 
afterwards. 

Why  is  there  so  little  reporting  of  failures,  he  asked.  Is 
it  because  people  in  administrative  positions  are  loth  to  cast 
any  reflection  upon  the  political  party  under  which  they 
serve?  Or  is  it  professional  or  institutional  rivalry,  or  fear 
of  losing  positions  through  possible  implication  of  official 
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incompetence?  Is  it  indifference,  he  asked,  or  the  fixed  be- 
lief that  nothing  better  can  be  done?  Or  is  it  sheer  lack  of 
vision — the  failure  to  see  that  work  with  delinquents  and 
criminals  can  be  built  up  to  the  dignity  of  a  real  science? 
"I  think  it  most  remarkable,"  he  added,  "that  those  who 
have  had  the  daily  care  of  offenders  over  months  and  years 
do  not  ponder  with  all  their  might  and  main  over  what  their 
regime  has  done  —  did  it  make  any  difference  to  behavior 
tendencies,  did  it  injure,  deteriorate,  inspire,  educate, 
strengthen?"  It  seems  as  if  ordinary  curiosity,  he  declared, 
would  lead  to  a  careful  study  of  outcomes. 

Recommitments 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  fact  of  failure  is  evident  enough, 
he  said.  The  one  word  recidivism  suggests  the  truth.  "An 
enormous  number  of  individuals  recommit  offenses  after 
being  taken  in  hand  by  society,"  he  declared.  His  state- 
ments in  this  regard  were  given  striking  corroboration  by 
another  speaker,  who  pointed  out  that  the  records  of  one 
prison  showed  that  over  three  hundred  persons  had  each 
served  at  least  fifty  terms  within  its  walls.  In  another  state, 
in  which  21,793  persons  were  imprisoned  during  one  year, 
13,576  admitted  having  served  a  total  of  85,229  prior  terms, 
or  an  average  of  more  than  seven  terms  each  for  this  enor- 
mous number  of  individuals.  "As  I  think  sometimes  of 
prisoners  being  handed  back  to  society  unchanged  or  deteri- 
orated after  sentences  served,  I  picture  the  hospital  which 
would  turn  out  its  patients  uncured,  with  the  original  ailment 
mot  understand  and  not  investigated,  or  even  with  diseases  ac- 
quired within  its  walls.  How  would  one  rate  the  efficiency 
of  such  an  institution?"  asked  Dr.  Healy. 

In  suggesting  some  of  the  things  that  a  study  of  results 
ought  to  cover,  Dr.  Healy  mentioned,  first,  statements  and 
figures  that  "relate  outcomes  to  special  methods  used." 
Even  within  prison  walls  there  are  sometimes  considerable 
variations  in  the  treatment  given  to  prisoners  and  what  we 
want  to  know  is  the  effect  of  these  methods  in  terms  of  sub- 
sequent conduct.  This  will  require  knowledge  of  (a)  the 
physical  and  mental  capacities  of  offenders;  (b)  of  person- 
ality characteristics,  as  being  something  over  and  beyond 
capacities;  (c)  of  the  trend  of  the  offender's  thoughts  and 
opinions;  and  (d)  of  habits,  such  as  those  involving  drugs, 
alcohol,  the  sex  instinct,  or  even  delinquency  itself  as  a 
formed  habit. 

Then,  to  estimate  the  real  values  of  treatment  and  pre- 
vention, we  must  include  in  our  reckoning  (e)  the  influential 
elements  of  environment  offered  the  offender  after  the  law 
has  taken  him  in  hand.  What  were  his  reactions  in  the  arti- 
ficial environment  of  the  institutions — did  he  conform  suc- 
cessfully there?  And  placed  back  in  society,  was  he  a  fail- 
ure under  the  conditions  that  originally  started  his  delinquent 
trends;  or  was  he  a  failure  under  new  and  better  conditions; 
or  did  he  ever  have  after  his  incarceration  or  treatment  what 
would  be  obviously  at  all  suitable  for  him  in  the  way  of 
moral  and  mental  surroundings? 

Finally  (f )  were  any  new  elements  of  importance  injected 
into  the  situation:  the  disheartenings  of  a  bad  reputation, 
police  persecution,  meeting  acquaintances  known  first  in  the 
institution,  utilizing  practices  first  learned  during  segrega- 
tion, or  any  other  fact  of  this  sort?  In  short,  what  we  par- 
ticularly wish  to  learn,  said  Dr.  Healy,  is  how  this  or  that 
type  of  individual,  influenced  by  this  or  that  type  of  causa- 
tion, after  receiving  this  specific  treatment,  did  conduct 
himself  in  the  special  environment  to  which  he  went  out. 

Dr.  Bernard  Glueck,  also  a  psychiatrist,  carried  the  criti- 


cism of  both  Mr.  Kirchwey  and  Dr.  Healy  a  step  forward. 
He  asked  whether  society  actually  wanted  anything  better 
at  present  than  the  conditions  described  by  Mr.  Kirchwey. 
It  is  not  wardens  and  prison  administrators,  he  said,  at  whose 
door  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  these  conditions  is  to 
be  laid,  but  the  entire  population,  who  in  the  last  analysis 
determine  what  kind  of  prisons  there  shall  be.  Society  still 
believes,  he  said,  in  the  principle  of  retaliation.  Moreover, 
it  selects  its  administrators  by  political  methods  in  the  main; 
it  does  not  choose  them  on  the  basis  of  special  fitness  or 
training.  "How  can  we  live  up  to  the  noble  resolutions  of 
our  founders,"  he  asked,  "when  these  resolutions  are  far  in 
advance  of  the  desires  of  those  who  support  our  prisons  and 
reformatories?" 

Dr.  Glueck  then  asked  what  is  the  guiding  principle  of 
prison  procedure.  It  is,  he  said,  administration — the  theory 
underlying  the  whole  practice  of  our  criminal  law.  From 
the  moment  an  offender  is  arrested  until  he  has  served  his 
prison  sentence  and  is  restored  to  society,  he  is  put  through 
a  process  of  "administration."  The  very  courtroom  itself  is 
based  upon  that  conception.  Its  object  is  not  to  understand 
the  individual  brought  into  it  or  to  devise  treatment  that 
will  benefit  him,  but  to  establish  the  single  fact  of  his  guilt 
or  innocence.  Having  done  that,  it  sends  him  to  an  institu- 
tion where  he  is  again  administered".  The  huge  cell  block, 
with  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  men  living  congre- 
gately;  the  guards,  who  are  in  effect  watchmen  and  police- 
men; the  rules  prescribing  minute  details  of  conduct;  the 
organization  of  industries,  commonly  with  an  eye  to  output 
rather  than  the  training  of  inmates;  the  crowding  of  men 
into  a  single  gigantic  mess  hall;  the  use  of  set  punishments  for 
offenses — all  of  these  are  designed  with  a  view  to  making 
administration  easy  and  safe.  Often  this  embodies  the  very 
antithesis  of  treatment. 


Society's  Responsibility 

Prisons  ought  to  be  designed,  said  Dr.  Glueck,  to  afford 
flexible  and  appropriate  ways  of  handling  the  various  kinds 
of  persons  who  enter  them.  They  ought  to  look  upon  them- 
selves as  places  for  effecting  "cures,"  namely,  alterations  in 
conduct.  The  lesson  of  all  this  is  that  prisons  will  continue 
to  be  centers  of  administration  until  society  wants  them  to  be 
centers  of  treatment.  Dr.  Glueck  did  not  think  that  no  im- 
provements could  be  brought  about  by  present  superintend- 
ents and  wardens,  but  he  believed  that  until  we  use  other 
methods  of  securing  our  officials  and  give  them  different  facil- 
ities for  handling  offenders,  we  must  expect  what  we  now  have 
— cages  for  keeping  men  locked  up,  discipline  that  aims  at 
repression  and  punishment — in  a  word,  recidivism  and  little, 
if  any,  diminution  of  crime. 

That  all  of  this  criticism  of  our  penal  methods  was  needed 
was  indicated  by  some  of  the  responses  that  it  evoked.  The 
very  conception  that  the  offender's  conduct  can  ever  be  im- 
proved still  finds  skeptics  among  those  who  actually  have 
charge  of  him.  As  one  former  official  of  a  state  department 
of  prisons  said,  "What  some  of  these  speakers  need  to  learn  is 
that  the  fellow  who  gets  into  prison  is  crooked  and  nothing 
will  ever  make  him  straight."  Another  declared  that  it  was 
the  conscious  purpose  of  the  institutions  in  his  state  never  to 
let  the  inmates  forget  "that  they  are  prisoners."  The  day  of 
real  criminal  therapy  cannot  be  close  at  hand  so  long  as 
these  opinions  prevail.  And  the  way  to  bring  it  about,  as 
Dr.  Glueck  pointed  out,  is  to  enlighten  the  public  by  as  con- 
tinuous a  process  of  education  as  all  the  forces  in  the  field 
can  achieve. 


The  Social  Unit  In  Cincinnati 

An  Experiment  in  Organization 
By  Edward  T.  Devine 


I:     Local  Background  and 
History 

IN  1910  Cincinnati  was  about  one  hundred  miles  east  of 
the  center  of  population  of  the  United  States  and  about 
seventy  miles  southeast  of  its  median  point.  It  was 
thirteenth  in  rank  among  American  cities,  having  fallen 
from  tenth  place  in  1900,  ninth  in  1890,  and  seventh  in  1880. 
For  forty  years  its  rate  of  increase  of  population  has  been 
less  than  that  of  any  other  city  of  equal  or  larger  size.  More 
nearly  than  any  other  large  and  important  American  city, 
Cincinnati  may  be  said  to  have  a  stationary  population. 

Municipal  Finances 

The  economic  and  financial  condition  of  the  city  has  been 
such  as  to  give  grave  concern  to  its  citizens.  For  some  years 
the  municipality  has  had  to  resort  to  borrowed  money  to 
meet  current  expenses.  Its  debt  is  rapidly  rising.  State 
legislation  has  fixed  a  rigid  maximum  tax  rate,  which  has 
already  been  reached.  Property  valuation  for  the  purpose 
of  taxation  is  not  less  than  100  per  cent  of  actual  values  and 
was,  in  fact,  reduced  in  1918  as  being  in  excess  of  market 
prices.  The  destruction  by  national  prohibition  of  the  profit- 
able liquor  industry,  the  loss  of  capital  invested  in  a  very 
large  carriage  industry  because  of  changes  in  methods  of 
transportation,  and  the  shrinkage  in  the  packing  industry,  the 
clothing  industry,  and  other  lines  of  manufacture,  are  enu- 
merated as  outstanding  conditions  in  the  report  by  Dr.  Fred- 
erick A.  Cleveland  to  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Commission  on 


REPORT  OF  EVALUATING  COMMITTEE 

npHE  Committee  appointed  by  the  National  Social  Unit 
JL  Organization  to  appraise  the  social  work  aspects  of  its 
activities  during  the  past  three  years  in  the  Brighton-Mohawk 
District  in  Cincinnati  arranged  with  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine  to 
study  at  close  range  and  report  on  the  work  for  the  Committee. 
As  many  members  of  the  Committee  as  could  get  together 
held  a  meeting  in  New  York  city  and  discussed  Dr.  Devine's 
report.  The  report  has  also  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  all 
the  members  of  the  committee  and  members  of  the  committee 
have  been  given  full  opportunity  to  comment  in  writing  on  the 
subject  matter  of  the  report.  The  committee  is  unanimous 
in  its  opinion  that  Dr.  Devine  has  made  a  careful  examination 
of  the  work  and  that  his  report  embodies  a  fair  appraisal  at 
once  of  the  theories  upon  which  the  work  was  based,  the 
divergent  opinions  of  those  who  have  known  the  work  inti- 
mately, and  the  results  which  have  thus  far  been  attained  by 
this  unique  experiment  and  demonstration. 

It  is  unanimous  also  in  its  concluding  with  Dr.  Devine  that 
these  results  have  been  sufficiently  substantial  and  are  suffi- 
ciently significant  to  make  it  very  desirable  that  it  should  be 
continued  for  another  period  of  at  least  three  years,  at  which 
time  a  fuller  and  more  complete  statement  as  to  results  will 
be  possible. 

(Signed)  Bailey  B.  Burritt,  New  York,  Chairman. 

Frederic  Almy,  Buffalo. 

Karl   de   Schweinitz,   Philadelphia. 

Harry  L.  Hopkins,  New  Orleans. 

Joel  D.  Hunter,  Chicago. 

Sherman  C.  Kincsley,  Cleveland. 

Porter  R.  Lee,  New  York. 

J.  Prentice  Murphy,  Boston. 

Morris  D.  Waldman,  New  York. 

Frank  E.  Wing,  Rochester. 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  New  York. 
October  24,  1919.  Homer  Folks,  New  York. 


the  financial  condition  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  Dr.  Cleve- 
land is  able  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  Cincinnati  is  neither 
tax-ridden  nor  debt-ridden,  and  that  the  city  is  warranted 
in  borrowing  money  even  to  meet  current  expenses  until  the 
state  tax  law  can  be  changed.  None  the  less  the  present  con- 
dition is  one  of  disrepair  and  inadequate  facilities.  City 
property — streets,  sewers,  buildings,  furniture,  etc. — is  nearly 
all  in  bad  repair.  Paving  has  been  neglected,  the  street 
cleaning  service  of  the  city  is  impaired,  and  sewers  have  been 
allowed  to  accumulate  debris. 

Lack  of  Community   Consciousness 

Dr.  Cleveland,  in  attempting  to  find  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  why  the  population  of  the  city  has  not  kept  pace 
with  other  industrial  and  commercial  centers  of  the  Middle 
West  and  why  the  city  has  lost,  or  is  threatened  with  losing, 
its  pre-eminence  in  certain  industries,  refers  to  an  incident 
in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  propsals  for  improving 
the  terminal  railway  facilities.  He  discovered  that  three 
different  plans  were  proposed  by  various  groups  of  citizens 
and  that  "there  seemed  to  be  no  habit  or  assumption  in  the 
community  which  required  that  the  several  proponents  sit 
down  together  and  try  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  what 
was  for  the  best  interests  of  the  city  as  a  whole*****.  Each 
proponent  or  group  went  before  a  committee  of  the  City 
Council  and  tried  to  'put  over'  his  or  their  own  particular 
plan.  Instead  of  developing  team  work,  an  open  fight 
started." 

From  this  incident  and  from  the  fact  that  it  was  repre- 
sented to  him  on  all  sides  that  this  was  the  usual  way  of 
"putting  over"  things,  Dr.  Cleveland  concludes  that  the 
citizens  of  Cincinnati  "have  not  developed  a  group  conscious- 
ness, a  sense  of  community  interest  which  is  superior  to  per- 
sonal advantage,  which  finds  expression  in  organized  means 
for  finding  out  what  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  city  as  a 
whole  before  citizens  are  asked  to  back  anything  or  public 
authorities  or  investors  are  appealed  to  for  the  powers  and 
the  funds  to  make  these  conclusions  real." 

Effect  on  Present  Experiment 

It  is  obvious  that  an  experiment  in  social  organization 
made  on  the  background  of  the  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions above  outlined  will  be  likely  to  meet  with  a  different 
fate  from  that  which  might  be  expected  from  exactly  the  same 
experiment  in  a  city  of  rapidly  increasing  population,  ex- 
panding industry,  and  abundant  resources  directly  available 
for  municipal  purposes.  If  community  consciousness  is  de- 
ficient, there  will  be  likely  to  be  sharper  clashes  of  public 
opinion  and  exceptional  difficulty  in  reaching  any  consensus 
as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  experiment.  If,  in  addition 
to  these  somewhat  unfavorable  conditions,  we  recall  that  the 
past  two  years  have  been  a  period  in  which,  because  of  the 
war  and  its  consequences,  passions  have  been  easily  inflamed, 
accusations  of  disloyalty  and  radicalism  have  been  easily 
made  and  eagerly  believed,  and  when  we  realize  that  Cin- 
cinnati, partly  because  a  considerable  part  of  its  population 
is  of  German  ancestry,  has  had  a  worse  case  of  war  hysteria 
than  the  average  city,  so  that  public  officials,  social  agencies, 
and  private  citizens  have  been  even  more  liable  to  unfounded 
attack  than  in  most  other  cities,  we  shall  be  in  better  position 
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to  estimate  certain  of  the  minor  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
forming  a  sound  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  Social  Unit  in 
Cincinnati. 

The  Brighter  Side 
The  reader  will  please  recall  that  this  report  is  not  an 
evaluation  of  Cincinnati.  Volumes  might  be  written  in  just 
praise  of  the  better  side  of  the  civic  life  of  the  community. 
In  education,  both  higher  and  elementary,  Cincinnati  has  an 
enviable  record.  Its  University  has  of  recent  years  improved 
its  equipment  and  extended  its  service.  In  secondary  educa- 
tion the  well  known  experiment  of  dovetailing  education  and 
industry  is  one  of  the  few  national  developments  in  this  field 
which  have  attracted  wide  attention.  The  Cincinnati  City 
Hospital,  which  has  recently  buiit  an  entirely  new  piant  rep- 
resenting an  investment  of  $4,000,000  and  an  annual  outlay 
for  operating  expenses  of  over  $400,000,  is  one  of  the  best 
plants  in  the  country  for  the  public  care  of  the  sick.  The 
city  is  justly  proud  of  its  hospital. 

Proposal  for  Health  Center 

In  1916  public  interest  had  been  aroused,  in  Cincinnati, 
in  the  problem  of  a  better  coordination  of  public  health 
activities  and  in  the  development  of  preventive  medicine. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Landis,  a  physician  of  high  standing  and  of  vigor- 
ous personality,  not  unlike  that  of  his  distinguished  broiner, 
Judge  Landis  of  Chicago,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Health  De- 
partment. Mr.  William  J.  Norton,  who  is  perhaps  the  most 
energetic  exponent  of  the  federation  idea  in  social  work,  was 
secreiary  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  Mr.  Courienay 
Dinwiddie,  who  had  been  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  York  city,  was  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Tuberculosis  League.  Mr.  J.  O.  White,  who  had 
been  long  and  favorably  known  to  social  workers  as  in  charge 
of  the  Union  Bethel  and  other  social  activities  largely  financed 
by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  On  Mr.  Dinwiddie's  initiative  the  Muni- 
cipal Tuberculosis  Committee  had  been  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  a  better  alignment  of  the  medical  and 
social  forces  for  the  stamping  out  of  tuberculosis.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  and  other  citizens  were  actively  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  establishing  a  health  center  in 
Cincinnati,  and  with  this  in  view  had  been  obtaining  informa- 
tion about  health  centers  in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

Origin  of  the  Social  Unit  Idea 

For  a  period  of  six  months  in  1911-12  a  Child  Welfare 
Commission  of  five  members  carried  on  a  health  center  ex- 
periment in  Milwaukee.  This  experiment  was  interrupted  by 
a  change  in  the  city  administration.  The  secretary  of  this 
commission  was  Mr.  Wilbur  C.  Phillips,  who  had  previously 
had  experience,  in  New  York  city,  as  the  organizer  of  infants' 
milk  depots,  first  established  on  private  funds  as  laboratories 
for  social  experimentation  and  demonstration.  In  1913-14 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillips  prepared  the  manuscript  of  a  book 
developing  the  ideas  which,  to  some  extent,  had  been  em- 
bodied in  the  brief  experiment  in  Milwaukee.  This  manu- 
script, although  still  unpublished,  was  submitted  for  criticism 
to  social  and  medical  workers,  and  plans  were  made,  in  the 
summer  of  1914,  for  securing  funds  to  make  a  test  of  the 
plan  in  some  typical  American  city.  When  the  war  broke 
out  in  Europe  this  campaign  was  postponed,  but  in  the  winter 
of  1915  a  small  group  of  people  in  Washington  again  became 
interested  and  a  committee  was  organized,  of  which  Mrs.  J. 
Borden  Harriman,  formerly  chairman  of  the  New  York  Com- 
mittee for  the  Reduction  of  Infant  Mortality,  was  a  member. 
By  February,  1916,  a  temporary  committee  on  organization 


was  formed,  with  Mrs.  Harriman  as  chairman.  In  April, 
1916,  the  National  Social  Unit  Organization  was  created  at 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Willard  Straight,  and  it  was  announced 
that  pledges  of  support  tov/ard  the  cost  of  a  three-year  dem- 
onstration had  been  secured,  amounting  to  $63,000.  The 
National  Committee  elected  by  the  meeting  was  divided  into 
two  pans:  a  General  Council  and  an  Occupational  Council. 

What  Is  the  Social  Unit? 

The  Social  Unit  Organization  was  subsequently  described 
by  a  cocidi  worker  of  Cincinnati  as  a  ''nation-wide  organiza- 
tion of  people  who  have  come  together  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  some  way  to  increase  health,  happiness,  and  the 
other  good  things  of  the  earth,  and  of  helping  to  do  away 
witii  poverty,  m  sery,  disease,  and  preventable  death." 

In  the  tentative  draft  of  the  report  of  the  National  Social 
Unit  Organization  prepared  for  national  evaluators  as  a 
preface  to  their  work,  the  purpose  of  the  organization  is 
stat  d  to  be  "to  promote  a  type  of  democratic  community 
organization  through  which  the  citizenship  as  a  whole  can 
participate  directly  in  the  control  of  community  affairs, 
while  at  the  same  time  making  constant  use  of  the  highest 
technical  skill   available." 

The  reconciliation  of  these  two  principles — participation 
by  the  ultimate  beneficiaries  of  social  work,  the  whole  body 
of  residents  in  a  given  community;  and  participation  by 
fechnicai  specialists  in  the  various  fields  of  community  ser- 
vice on  a  definite  plan  which  insures  that  neither  shall  dis- 
appear or  be  obscured — are  what  I  understand  to  be  unique 
in  the  Social  Unit  Organization. 

The  Local  Social  Unit 

The  four  features  of  the  Social  Unit  Organization  as  it 
was  finally  developed  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District  are 
enumerated  as  follows: 

1.  The   Citizens    Council   of   thirty-one    members,    chosen    by    local 

Block  Councils,  which  are  in  turn  elected  by  residents  of 
the  blocks,  every  one  of  either  sex  over  eighteen  years  of 
age  residing  in  the  block  having  the  right  to  vote  for  the 
Block  Councils.  It  is  estimated  that  each  of  the  thirty-one 
blocks  includes  a  population  of  approximately  one  hundred 
families  or  five  hundred  people. 

2.  The  Occupational  Council,  composed   at  present  of  the  elected 

representatives  of  seven  skilled  groups  serving,  although  not 
necessarily  resident,  in  the  district.  The  Occupational 
Council  is  elected  by  group  councils  organized  in  the  follow- 
ing skilled  groups:  physicians,  nurses,  recreational  workers, 
teachers,  social  workers,  ministers,  and  trade  unionists. 

3.  The  General  Council,  which  has  full  control  over  all   neighbor- 

hood programs,  made  up  of  the  members  of  the  Citizens 
Council  and  the  Occupational  Council  sitting  together. 

4.  The   Council   of   Executives,   consisting   of   the   three   executives 

of  the  three  councils  above  named. 

The  Choice  of  Cincinnati 

Cincinnati  was  chosen  from  among  several  competing 
cities,  after  careful  consideration,  for  ten  reasons  set  forth 
in  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Organization  under  date  of  November  9,  1916.  It  is  all  the 
more  relevant,  in  the  present  inquiry,  to  quote  these  reasons 
in  full,  for  the  reason  that  some  of  them  seem  to  have  proved 
less  valid  than  was  anticipated,  partly  because  of  changes 
in  the  official  personnel  in  Cincinnati,  and  partly  because  of 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  hasty  estimate  of  certain  impor- 
tant features  of  the  situation. 

1.  From  the  standpoint  of  social  work,  better  cooperation  is 
promised  in  Cincinnati  than  in  any  other  city  which  the 
committee  had  under  consideration.  Eighty-five  social 
agencies  in  that  city  are  united  in  a  federation  known  as 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  Organized  with  the  exper- 
ience of  the  Cleveland  Federation  behind  it,  this  Council 
is  perhaps  the  most  democratic,  effective  and  hopeful  fed- 
eration of  its  kind  in  the  country.     The  Director  of  this 
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Council  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  effort  to  secure  the 
unit  program  for  Cincinnati.  He  is  an  unusually  progressive 
man,  whose  chief  interest  in  the  program  lies  in  its  demo- 
cratic character.  The  leading  social  agencies  in  Cincinnati 
have  pledged  support  to  the  unit  experiment;  have  agreed 
to  relinquish  work  within  the  unit  area  when  the  occasion 
arises,  and  have  further  agreed  to  back  the  gradual  exten- 
sion of  the  work  (if  successful)  throughout  the  city,  even 
if  this  should  mean  in  the  end  their  own  elimination  as 
social  agencies.  It  may  be  said  of  social  workers  as  a 
group  in  Cincinnati  that  they  seem  less  bound  by  tradition, 
more  open  to  new  ideas,  and  especially  more  ready  to 
attack  the  problem  of  reconstructing  present  methods  of 
social  work  on  a  democratic,  as  opposed  to  a  charitable, 
basis,  than  the  social  workers  of  any  other  city  which  has 
come  under  the  committee's  notice. 

2.  The    head    of    the   City    Charities    in    Cincinnati    promises    his 

hearty  cooperation.  He  is  a  settlement  worker,  entirely 
in  sympathy  with  the  purpose  and  method  of  our  program, 
and  very  close  to  those  among  the  social  workers  who  have 
been  most  active  in  advancing  the  claims  of  Cincinnati  to 
the  unit  experiment. 

3.  fn   its    four-million-dollar   municipal    hospital,   closely    affiliated 

with  the  municipal  university,  Cincinnati  is  committed  to 
the  public  control  of  medical  work,  and  the  way  has  been 
paved  for  the  reception  of  democratic  ideas  in  medical 
organization.  The  unit  plan  was  presented  by  the  execu- 
tives to  a  group  of  forty  or  fifty  leading  physicians,  repre- 
senting all  elements  in  the  medical  profession.  Unquali- 
fied support  was  promised  by  these  men. 
4.  The  cooperation  of  the  Health  Department  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  success  of  the  unit  program.  The  possibility 
of  securing  it  has  been  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  who 
have  heard  the  plan.  It  requires  a  very  broad-minded  pub- 
lic official  to  accept  the  idea  of  a  health  center  controlled 
by  the  medical  profession  and  to  join  in  so  radical  an 
experiment  as  this,  with  a  mind  open  to  whatever  conclu- 
sions as  to  future  health  administration  may  be  deduced 
therefrom.  In  Cincinnati,  the  Health  Officer,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Landis,  is  not  a  political  appointee,  but  the  executive  officer 
of  a  Board  of  Health,  composed  in  part  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  in  the  community.  He  is  a  health 
officer  of  national  reputation,  a  popular  figure  in  the  city 
administration  and  a  man  who,  by  dint  not  only  of  his  work 
but  his  personality,  has  a  most  unusual  following  among 
physicians  and  among  the  public  at  large.  Dr.  Landis  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  is  trying  to  secure  the 
unit  program  for  Cincinnati. 

5.  Public  opinion  in  Cincinnati  is  prepared  for  the  principles  of 

cooperation  and  democracy  which  lie  behind  the  unit 
program. 

(a)  Cooperation  has  been  very  highly  developed  among 
business  men,  social  workers,  doctors,  teachers  and  other 
individuals  and  groups.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  Council 
of  Social  Agencies,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  is 
a  federation  of  some  twenty-five  business  organizations,  and 
the  character  of  the  public  meetings  which  were  arranged 
to  hear  and  discuss  the  unit  program,  as  presented  by  our 
executives. 

(b)  Cincinnati  is  accustomed  to  looking  at  its  problems 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, rather  than  of  any  clique  or  group.  In  addition 
to  its  city  hospital  and  university,  it  owns,  for  example, 
a  city  railroad  which  pays  the  city  a  profit  of  a  half  million 

.  a  year. 

(c)  Cincinnati  is  interested  in  the  democratic  and  funda- 
mental aspects  of  the  unit  program.  In  the  case  of  no 
group  of  people  were  the  executives  compelled  to  avoid  dis- 
cussion of  its  underlying  principles  of  organization  for  fear 
doubt  might  be  aroused  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  im- 
mediate program.  On  the  contrary,  these  democratic 
aspects  of  the  plan  constituted  apparently  its  chief  merit 
in  the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  those  to  whom  it  was  pre- 
sented. 

6.  Cincinnati,  as  somebody  has  described  it,  is  "a  northern  city 

with  a  southern  exposure."  It  is  practically  in  the  center 
of  the  most  thickly  populated  section  of  the  United  States. 
For  this  reason,  a  successful  demonstration  of  the  unit 
program  there  will  probably  have  a  wider  effect  upon  the 
country  as  a  whole  than  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  a 
city  on  the  eastern  border. 
7.  Cincinnati  is  a  typical  American  city.  It  has  the  smallest  per- 
centage (15  per  cent)  of  foreign-born  inhabitants  of  any 
city  of  its  size  in  this  country.  It  is  an  industrial  community, 
but  no  single  industry  predominates  to  such  an  extent  that 
a  disturbance  in  that  industry  would  seriously  affect  the 
community  life.  The  Mayor  of  Cincinnati  has  heard  the 
program,  talked  with  the  executives  and  promised  his  hearty 
cooperation. 


8.  Cincinnati  is  a  city  of  neighborhoods.     Spread  out  over  seven 

hills,  its  geography  tends  towards  the  development  of  dis- 
trict organization.  Mothers'  clubs,  Parent-Teachers'  clubs 
and  so  on  connected  with  the  public  schools,  and  civic 
associations  organized  on  a  neighborhood  basis,  are  unusu- 
ally numerous  and  active. 

9.  Apart  from  the  attitude  of  the  people  in  the  mass,  the  under- 

standing, liking  and  cooperation  of  those  with  whom  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  executives  to  deal  personally  in 
carrying  out  the  unit  program  is  of  great  importance.  In 
this  respect  Cincinnati  offers  excellent  material.  It  will  be 
possible  to  create  in  that  city  a  commission  of  the  kind 
which  the  National  Social  Unit  Organization  has  in  mind, 
composed  of  men  and  women  who,  on  the  one  hand,  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  on  the 
other,  are  enthusiastic  over  the  fundamental,  democratic 
aspects  of  the  plan. 
10.  Cincinnati  has  pledged  $15,000.00  annually  for  the  three  years 
of  the  demonstration  period — §10,000.00  in  cash  and 
$5,000.00  in  the  salaries  of  workers,  to  be  chosen  by  and 
to  be  under  the  control  of  our  organization.  Eventually, 
of  course,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  National  Social  Unit  Or- 
ganization that  the  community  in  which  the  experiment  is 
carried  out  shall  defray  the  entire  cost  of  the  local  work. 
Judging  from  what  it  has  already  done  in  the  health  and 
educational  fields,  Cincinnati  offers  a  better  hope  of  such 
a  consummation  than  any  other  community  which  has 
applied  for  the  unit  program. 

The  City  Organization 

Instead  of  proceeding  at  once  to  the  selected  district  for 
the  local  experiment  and  beginning  work  there,  it  seemed 
advisable  to  the  executives  of  the  National  Unit,  for  reasons 
which  are  set  forth  in  Bulletin  No.  3  of  the  National  Organ- 
ization, to  create  a  city-wide  organization,  which  like  that 
of  the  local  unit,  has  its  Citizens  Council,  General  Council, 
and  Council  of  Executives.  The  Mayor  of  Cincinnati,  Hon. 
George  Puchta,  became  chairman  of  the  General  Council. 
Local  neighborhoods  entered  into  competition  for  the  local 
program.  On  June  7,  1917,  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District 
was  selected,  partly  because  conditions  in  this  district  were 
felt  to  be  fairly  typical  of  the  city  as  a  whole  and  to  be  favor- 
able for  the  experiment,  and  partly  because  a  vigorous  organ- 
izing committee  in  that  district  had  aroused  great  interest  in 
the  plan,  the  citizens  had  been  thoroughly  canvassed,  many 
meetings,  had  been  held,  petitions  signed  by  1,862  persons  had 
been  forwarded  to  the  city  organization,  favorable  ballots 
to  the  number  of  1,400  had  been  returned  from  that  district, 
in  a  city-wide  referendum  through  the  schools,  personal  let- 
ters had  been  received  from  113  influential  citizens,  and  com- 
munications pledging  cooperation  and  assistance  had  been 
forwarded  by  twenty-six  organizations  of  a  civic,  social,  and 
religious  character  having  their  headquarters  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  District 

The  Mohawk-Brighton  District,  lying  a  little  west  of  the 
center  of  the  city,  is  centrally  located,  with  an  industrial 
population  now  estimated  at  somewhat  less  than  15,000.  It 
is  a  typical  industrial  population,  mostly  English-speaking, 
largely  of  German  stock,  with  very  few  Negroes  and  com- 
paratively few  recent  immigrants.  Small  business,  the  ordi- 
nary resident  professions,  and  some  modest  factories  are  to 
be  found  in  the  district;  schools,  churches,  and  a  branch 
library  fairly  supply  recognized  educational  and  spiritual 
needs. 

The  Deliberation  in   Starting 

Six  months  had  been  spent  in  the  general  city  campaign 
before  the  selection  of  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District. 
Another  six  months  was  spent  in  organizing  the  district. 
When  the  first  definite  service  was  started  in  December,  1917, 
only  twelve  of  the  blocks  had  completed  their  elections.  The 
Social  Unit  experiment,  conceived  as  an  organized,  going 
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concern,  has  therefore  been  in  operation  less  than  two  years. 
Interesting  lessons  may  be  learned  from  the  preliminary 
period  of  more  than  a  year  spent  in  preliminary  national 
and  municipal  organization,  but  all  of  this  time  must  be 
deducted  in  attempting  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  experiment 
and  demonstration.  Indeed  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to 
make  some  further  deduction  on  account  of  the  large  amount 
of  time  which  executives  and  workers  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton 
District  have  had  to  spend  in  receiving  interested  visitors, 
answering  inquiries,  pulling  up,  as  it  were,  by  the  roots  the 
tender  plants  of  block  organization  and  occupational  co- 
operation to  see  whether  they  are  flourishing,  and  in  the 
pamphleteering  and  other  controversial  campaigning  made 
necessary  by  the  attacks  of  enemies  and  the  solicitude  of 
friends.  It  would  be  an  overestimate  rather  than  an  under- 
estimate to  say  that  the  Social  Unit  has  had  a  full  calendar 
year  of  actual  experience  upon  which  to  base  an  evaluation. 

Not  Yet  a  Three- Year  Experiment 

It  is  indeed  five  years  or  more  since  some  of  its  essential 
features  were  formulated  in  addresses,  manuscript,  and  con- 
versation; more  than  three  years  since  the  National  Social 


Unit  was  completely  organized,  with  pledges  of  financial 
support  for  a  three-years'  demonstration;  and  almost  exactly 
three  years  since  the  executive  committee  made  public  its 
reasons  for  the  selection  of  Cincinnati.  It  will  not  however 
be  three  years  since  the  arrival  of  the  executives  of  the  Na- 
tional Organization  in  Cincinnati  until  January  of  1920.  The 
third  anniversary  of  the  meeting  to  organize  the  Mohawk- 
Brighton  Social  Unit  will  not  occur  until  September  27,  1920, 
and  the  work  of  creating  the  Mohawk-Brighton  Social  Unit 
Organization  was  not  even  approximately  complete  and  its 
first  service  installed  until  December,  1917.  If  therefore 
what  is  desired  is  a  three-years'  experiment  in  a  local  district 
— and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  one  could  expect  a  dem- 
onstration in  less  than  that  length  of  time — we  must  wait 
for  the  end  of  1920,  and  even  then,  as  has  been  suggested, 
we  must  realize  that  the  laboratory  in  which  the  experiment 
is  in  progress  has  been  constantly  invaded,  quite  legitimately 
of  course,  by  those  who  want  to  see  how  the  experiment  is 
turning  out.  To  an  agitator,  or  even  an  educator,  such  keen- 
ness of  outside  interest  is  very  welcome.  A  serious  scientist 
might  prefer  to  keep  the  doors  of  his  laboratory  closed  at 
least  a  part  of  the  time  while  the  experiment  is  in  progress. 


II:     The  Question  of  Democracy 


Viewing  the  Social  Unit  experiment  in  the  Mohawk- 
Brighton  District  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  work,  one 
of  the  first  questions  to  be  answered  is  whether  the  experi- 
ment is  genuinely  democratic.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  the  objective  sense  that  prospective  beneficiaries  are  con- 
sulted in  advance  as  to  what  their  needs  are  and  have  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  initiative,  both  in  defining  their  needs  and 
in  formulating  measures  for  meeting  them,  the  plan  is  dem- 
ocratic. Beneficiaries  are  consulted,  because  all  of  the 
residents  in  the  district  are  consulted,  and  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility in  advance  of  any  discrimination  between  benefi- 
ciaries and  benefactors.  All  of  the  residents  take  part  or 
may  take  part  in  the  election  of  block  councils;  the  block 
councils  actually  elect  the  block  workers;  block  workers,  in 
turn,  become  acquainted  with  all  of  the  people  living  in  the 
block;  block  workers,  when  they  come  into  the  Citizens 
Council,  look  upon  themselves  as  delegates  and  are  chary  of 
making  decisions  until  they  have  consulted  their  constituents. 

Independence  and  Initiative 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  Citizens  Council  prefers  not  to 
decide  new  questions  when  they  are  first  proposed,  but  that 
its  members  want  time  for  consultation  and  discussion.  It 
is  noticeable  that  the  councils  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
accept  recommendations  or  suggestions  from  executives;  that 
they  decide  against  even  commendable  proposals,  sometimes 
because  they  do  not  themselves  understand  them,  and  some- 
times because  they  think  that  public  opinion  among  their 
constituents  is  not  yet  educated  up  to  the  point  of  approving 
them.  Proposals  also  come  directly  from  residents  through 
the  Block  Councils  and  block  workers,  and  there  is  much 
evidence  of  original  thinking  and  interchange  of  views  among 
the  block  residents,  such  as  would  hardly  be  expected  in 
communities  where  there  is  no  such  local  organization  to 
stimulate  and  give  expression  to  it. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  national,  municipal,  or  district 
executives  have  arbitrarily  imposed  their  views  and  plans 
upon  the  district,  while  there  is  much  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. Members  of  the  staff  appear  to  differ  in  the  normal 
degree  among  themselves  about  most  matters,  but  they  are 


apparently  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  in  their  confidence 
in  the  Social  Unit  plan  and  loyal  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  it  that  the  people  must  decide  for  themselves  what 
their  needs  are  and  that  measures  must  not  be  imposed  upon 
them  without  their  full  comprehension  and  occurrence. 

In  this  sense  the  democracy  of  the  Social  Unit  plan  has 
not  been  challenged  by  any  one  with  whom  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  matter  in  Cincinnati. 

Is  It  a  Natural  Experiment? 

There  are  however  other  points  of  view  from  which  the 
question  of  democracy  may  be  considered.  The  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  pointed  out  that  this  is 
not  a  natural  experiment  in  the  sense  that  a  need  for  such 
an  organization  was  discovered  or  developed  in  the  Mohawk- 
Brighton  District  and  this  plan  thereafter  devised  to  meet 
such  a  recognized  local  need.  It  was  suggested  that  with 
a  large  national  fund  to  meet  expenses  and  capable  executive 
leadership  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  induce  almost  any 
community  to  accept  and  to  appreciate  such  benefits  as  are 
conferred  by  the  Social  Unit,  especially  when  they  are  an 
outright  gift  and  involve  no  expense  to  the  ones  who  are  to 
benefit  by  its  privileges.  It  would  be  contrary  to  human  na- 
ture not  to  be  grateful  for  such  benefits  and  to  go  through 
whatever  motions  might  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the  peculiar 
ideas  of  those  from  whom  the  benefits  come,  even  if  those 
ideas  were  not  fully  shared  or  understood. 

This  objection  is  perfectly  valid  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  Social  Unit  came  to  the  Mohawk-Brighton 
District  with  funds  to  meet  expenses  for  an  experimental 
period,  and  that  there  was  a  perfectly  definite  understanding 
that  during  this  experimental  period  whatever  services  were 
rendered  by  the  Unit  would  be  free.  It  is  quite  true  that 
prior  to  the  agitation  in  connection  with  the  Social  Unit 
there  was  no  exceptional  evidence  of  the  need  for  community 
organization  in  this  district.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  everywhere  throughout  the  country  there  was  a 
recognized  need  of  local  community  organization.  This  had 
been  felt  before  the  war  and  the  war  had  greatly  emphasized 
and  had  even  developed  certain  means  of  meeting  this  need. 
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Community  councils,  neighborhood  organization  through 
settlements,  health  centers,  recreational  centers,  etc.  had  all 
been  attempting  to  meet  at  least  portions  of  this  need. 

The  Mohawk-Brighton  District  was  selected  partly  because 
there  was  an  immediate  and  exceptionally  gratifying  response 
to  the  proposal  to  meet  this  need  in  a  more  comprehensive 
way  through  the  Social  Unit,  but  also,  it  is  frankly  admitted, 
because  there  was  sufficient  interest  in  the  country  at  large 
to  justify  making  this  experiment  somewhere,  and  since  the 
experiment  was  one  which,  in  the  opinion  of  its  founders, 
is  applicable  to  all  communities,  it  must,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  be  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  what  com- 
munity is  selected.  The  choice  might  therefore  properly  turn 
on  such  secondary,  although  in  some  respects  important,  con- 
siderations as  actually  led  to  the  selection  of  the  Mohawk- 
Brighton  District. 

The  Question  of  Free  Service 
As  far  as  the  giving  of  free  service  during  the  experimental 
period  is  concerned,  this  is  felt  to  be  justified  by  considera- 
tions similar  to  those  which  lead  to  the  sending  of  a  new 
periodical  for  a  brief  period  to  possible  subscribers.     Ac- 
quaintance is  invited  as  a  means  to  conversion.    The  chance 
for    a    hearing    is    essential    to    acceptance    of    a    program. 
Familiarity  with  a  new  form  of  social  organization  is  a  pre- 
liminary   condition    of    demanding    it.      Another    not    inapt 
analogy  might  be  found  in  medical  education.    The  National 
Organization  was  frankly  desirous  of  demonstrating  a  plan 
in  which  it  thoroughly  believed  and  of  trying  out  certain 
tentative  proposals  which  might  be  of  great  value.     Just  as 
patients  obtain  exceedingly  valuable  surgical  and  medical 
treatment  as  an  incident  to  medical  education,  so  the  people 
of  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District  might,  with  entire  propriety, 
accept  whatever  services  were  offered  as  an  incident  to  the 
training  of  executives  and  social  workers  and  the  trying  out 
of  experiments  which  if  demonstrated  would  be  of  value 
everywhere.     It  is  quite  possible  that  as  applied  to  the  nurs- 
ing service,  which  became  a  very  important  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Social  Unit,  this  policy  was  unwise.     Visiting  nursing 
associations  throughout  the  country  have  been  able  to  obtain 
payment  according  to  the  financial  ability  of  patients,  for 
services  similar  to  those  rendered  by  the  nurses  of  the  Social 
Unit,  and  even  in  Cincinnati  this  practice  is  followed  outside 
of  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District. 

Leaving  to  those  who  are  called  upon  to  evaluate  the  nurs- 
ing service  the  question  as  to  whether  the  acceptance  of  pay- 
ment from  those  able  to  pay  should  have  been  made  a  part 
of  the  original  arrangement,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  indicate 
that  the  democracy  of  the  experiment  is  not  impugned  by 
the  giving  of  free  service  for  the  experimental  period  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  understanding  on  which  the  Unit 
came  into  the  district.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that 
when  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  residents  of  the  district 
to  pay  for  the  services  which  they  have  heretofore  obtained 
free,  there  will  be  a  new  test  of  their  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  those  services. 

The  Question  of  Undue  Influence 
In  another,  and  somewhat  different,  respect  the  democracy 
of  the  plan  has  been  challenged.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
executives,  being  on  the  ground,  being  continuously  on  the 
job,  having  in  their  hands  the  organs  of  publicity  and  having 
at  their  disposal  an  indirect  system  of  elections — residents 
choosing  block  councils,  block  councils  choosing  block  work- 
ers, and  a  council  made  up  of  such  block  workers  choosing 
the  executive,  and  in  a  parallel  series  physicians,  teachers, 
and  other  groups  choosing  their  group  council,  and  these  in 


turn  choosing  their  representatives  in  the  Occupational  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Occupational  Council  choosing  the  executives — 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  acceptance  of  whatever 
program  the  executives  may  have  in  mind.  In  other  words, 
a  political  machine  is  quite  as  possible  under  the  form  of 
the  Social  Unit  as  under  our  ordinary  system  of  local  gov- 
ernment. This  is  doubtless  true  enough,  but  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating.  There  seems  to  be  no  trace  of  any 
such  machine  or  of  any  such  machine  politics.  However 
unaccountable,  the  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  executives  and 
those  whom  they  can  influence  are  more  interested  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  democratic  organization  than  in 
achieving  particular  programs.  They  are  apparently  trying 
to  make  a  plan  under  which  all  of  the  people  will  do  their 
own  thinking,  will  challenge  proposals  with  which  they  do 
not  agree,  and  will  participate  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their 
leisure  and  capacity. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  plan  seems  to  be  that  its  found- 
ers and  supporters  are  not  trying  to  "put  over"  anything 
except  what  they  announce.  They  are  interested  in  health, 
education,  religion,  morals,  good  citizenship,  and  other  con- 
crete aims,  but  only  secondarily.  They  are  primarily  and 
persistently  interested  in  developing  a  plan  by  which  people 
may  understand,  as  the  result  of  their  own  experience,  think- 
ing, and  exchange  of  views,  what  degree  and  kind  of  health, 
education,  recreation,  etc.  are  desirable;  and  through  which 
they  can  put  into  operation  means  of  securing  these  desirable 
ends  for  themselves.  They  recognize  that  in  order  to  secure 
such  results,  skilled  expert  service  is  essential,  and  that  when 
the  people  decide  what  they  want,  the  experts  must  be  called 
in  to  decide  on  the  basis  of  their  own  knowledge  and  exper- 
ience how  to  secure  those  results;  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  measures  and  instruments  proposed  by  the  experts  must 
be  so  far  intelligible  to  and  acceptable  by  the  citizens  as  to 
win  their  approval. 

Essential  Democracy 
This  is  the  Social  Unit  conception  of  democracy.     It  goes 
deeper  than  particular  political  institutions  or  forms  of  gov- 
ernment.    It  penetrates  to  the  very  heart  of  the  social  order 
and  raises  the  challenge  as  to  whether  the  people  are  or  are 
not  capable  of  deciding,  with  stimulated  and  socially  con- 
trolled expert  assistance,  what  their  needs  are  and  how  they 
shall  be  met.     This  conception  of  democracy  is  akin  to  that 
of  the  New  England  town  meeting,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  Bill  of  Rights.     It  may  not  be  compatible 
with  some  aspects  of  party  government  or  with  some  inter- 
pretations put  upon  existing  constitutions.     It  has  at  least 
a   superficial   family   resemblance   to   syndicalism,   national 
guildism,  and  the  Soviet  idea.     There  is  no  reason  to  think 
however  that  the  Social  Unit  plan  has  been  inspired  by  any 
of  these,  or  that  any  of  the  features  which  have  distinguished 
these  three  systems  in  France,  England,  and  Russia  are  to 
be  expected  in  connection  with  the  Social  Unit,  except  their 
democracy.    There  is  of  course  no  suggestion  in  the  literature 
or  in  the  practice  of  the  Social  Unit  of  any  belief  in  violence 
or  of  any  attempt  to  subvert  existing  political  institutions. 
During  the  war  the  Social  Unit  became  the  natural  means 
through  which  liberty  loans  were  subscribed  and  drives  fcr 
the  morale-making  agencies  were  carried  on.     Its  loyalty  and 
patriotism,  judged  by  its   actions  and  teachings,  have  not 
been  open  to  question. 

The   Tendency   of   the   Social   Unit   Philosophy 
The  Social  Unit  however  has  a  philosophy,  and  it  would 
not  be  candid  to  fail  to  consider  whether  this  philosophy, 
carried  out  to  its  logical  conclusion,  gives  any  justification 
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for  the  attacks  made  by  Mayor  Galvin  and  others  on  the 
ground  that  the  Social  Unit  has  revolutionary  tendencies  and 
may  become  a  source  of  danger  to  American  institutions. 
The  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  in  its  report  of  June  25, 
1919,  besides  finding  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  spread 
socialistic  propaganda  through  the  organization  and  that  the 
originators  of  the  Social  Unit  plan  are  fundamentally  op- 
posed to  violence  or  force  as  a  means  of  achieving  reforma- 
tion, went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  philosophy  back  of  the 
plan  has  been  the  opposite  of  that  adopted  by  the  Bolsheviki. 
The  reference  apparently  is  to  the  philosophy  of  violence 
or  perhaps  to  the  dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat.  The  Social 
Unit  fully  deserves  this  exoneration  against  charges  which 
imply  any  advocacy  of  violence,  force,  dictatorship  of  the 
Proletariat,  or  revolutionary  action  contrary  to  the  wishes 
and  interests  of  the  community  or  the  nation  as  ascertained 
by  orderly  and  established  procedure.  This  however  does 
not  entirely  dispose  of  the  question  which  most  interests 
thoughtful  citizens  who  are  trying  to  look  forward  and  to 
form  some  conception  of  the  relations  which  seem  likely  to 
exist  and  vhich  ought  to  exist  between  political  and  indus- 
trial democracy.  "If  the  Social  Unit  plan  succeeds,  to  what 
does  it  logically  lead?"  is  a  fair  question,  and  it  should  not 
be  evaded. 

In  a  bulletin  written  by  Miss  Jessie  Bogen,  then  of  the 
Social  Unit  staff,  and  subsequently  circulated  by  authority 
of  the  National  Unit,  reference  is  made  to  the  various  skilled 
groups  in  the  community  as  follows: 

In  every  community  there  are  certain  groups,  each  of  which  know? 
more   about   one   particular  thing   than   any   other   group.      For 
example,  the  doctors  know  more  about  the  prevention  of  disease 
than   any  one  else;    the  teachers  know   more   about   educating 
children;  the  plumbers  about  plumbing;  the  business  men  about 
business,  etc. 
The  Social  Unit  plan  aims  to  organize  these  groups  for  the  good 
of  the  community  as  a  whole.    The  doctors  are  to  be  the  Board 
of   Health   of   the   district;    the   employers   and   trade   unionists 
are  to  be  the  industrial  experts;   the  social  workers  are  to  be 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare;   the  teachers  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  etc. 
On  one  occasion  the  executive  of  the  Citizens  Council  is 
reported  to  have  said  in  answer  to  a  thoughtful  question  by 
a  woman  residing  in  the  district  that  of  course  when  the 
Social  Unit  plan  was  fully  developed  and  all  of  the  city  was 
organized  in  districts  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Mohawk- 
Brighton   District,  the  health   officer   of  the  city  would   na- 
turally be  the  man  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  medical 
profession  to  represent  themselves;   the  head  of  the  public 
school  system  would  be  in  the  same  way  the  representative 
head  of  the  teaching  profession;  and  the  mayor  would  be  the 
executive  chosen  by  the  Citizens  Council,  which  in  turn  had 
been  elected  by  Citizens  Councils  from  the  various  districts 
and  the  local  communities  in  those  districts.     In  view  of 


explanations  of  which  these  are  typical,  and  in  view  of  the 
profound  faith  which  the  founders  of  the  Social  Unit  plan 
have  in  the  principle  of  democracy  as  embodies  in  the  Social 
Unit  plan,  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  are 
most  competent  to  predict,  the  successful  spread  of  the  Social 
Unit  plan  and  the  general  acceptance  of  its  philosophy  would 
(provide  a  substitute,  not  only  for  existing  municipal  depart- 
iments  and  government,  but  also  for  voluntary  social  agencies. 
This  does  not  mean  that  any  one  who  is  interested  in  the 
Social  Unit  would  expect  such  a  culmination  within  a  brief 
period,  perhaps  in  our  life  time.  Judging  from  the  delibera- 
tion with  which  the  initial  steps  of  the  Social  Unit  Organiza- 
tion were  taken  and  from  the  consistent  practice  of  executives 
in  encouraging  local  deliberation,  the  point  might  never  be 
reached  when  the  Social  Unit  would  provide  for  all  social 
needs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  any 
arbitrary  line  can  be  drawn  to  its  expansion  if  its  philosophy 
is  sound  and  its  results  are  found  to  be  beneficial. 

It  is,  in  other  words,  a  potential  substitute  for  existing, 
political  government  and  for  existing  voluntary  social 
agencies.  The  founders  of  the  Social  Unit  plan  have  not 
denied  this,  although  frequently  placed  in  positions  in  which 
there  must  have  been  temptation  to  conciliate  opposition  and 
win  support  by  a  flat  denial.  They  do  say  that  this  is  only 
their  own  opinion,  and  that  actual  developments  may  be 
quite  different.  They  ask  only  for  trial,  step  by  step,  and  for 
the  acceptance  and  application  of  programs  devised  or  ac- 
cepted by  the  people  and  approved  by  experience.  Thus  the 
democracy  which  they  are  advocating  and  which  they  wish  to 
extend  is  perhaps  only  another  name  for  social  progress.  That 
its  triumph  however  would  make  unnecessary  most  of  our 
present  political  machinery  and  would  offer  another,  and, 
as  its  advocates  believe,  a  better  plan  for  discovering  and 
meeting  the  social  needs  of  the  community,  is  hardly  open 
to  question. 

The  evidence  seems  convincing  that  the  principle  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  thoroughgoing  sense  attached  to  that  term  by 
the  organizers  of  the  Social  Unit  has  been  consistently  adhered 
to  and  that  the  whole  tendency  of  the  movement  has  been  to 
make  its  activities  more  completely  democratic,  more  com- 
pletely under  the  intelligent  control  of  committees  selected  by 
the  community,  and  that  the  extension  of  the  Unit  idea  has 
been  through  a  slow  and  patient  process  of  education  and 
demonstration.  It  is  not  claimed  that  a  complete  democracy 
exists  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District.  The  avowed  and 
principal  purpose  of  the  Social  Unit  is  to  create  one  and  to 
perform  such  services  as  an  intelligent  and  well  equipped 
democracy  may  conceive  to  be  desirable  through  such  instru- 
mentalities as  may  be  devised  by  the  expert  specialists  who 
are  working  in  the  community  and  accept  social  direction. 


Ill:     What  Has  Been  Accomplished 


We  may  next  inquire  what  tangible  results  in  the  field  of 
social  service  have  been  secured  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  Dis- 
trict through  the  Social  Unit  Organization.  I  may  say  at 
once  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  no  statistical  data  such 
as  may  perhaps  be  available  for  evaluting  the  results  of  the 
medical  and  nursing  service.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to 
obtain  from  the  Associated  Charities,  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  and  other  sources,  exact  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  individuals  and  families  assisted  by 
material  relief  at  home,  the  number  received  in  institutions, 
the  number  of  adults  and  children  placed  on  probation  or 
otherwise  treated  through  the  Domestic  Relations  Court,  the 


number  who  profit  by  recreational  facilities  or  by  efforts  to 
improve  sanitary  and  living  conditions,  there  would  be  no 
earlier  statistics  with  which  to  make  comparisons  and  no  way 
of  judging  whether  a  decrease  was  due  to  diminishing  need 
or  an  increase  to  a  greater  success  in  discovering  cases  requir- 
ing attention.  Although  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  pos- 
sible existence  of  any  such  data,  it  quickly  became  apparent, 
and  indeed  was  clearly  anticipated,  that  any  such  inquiries 
must  lead  to  entirely  negative  results.  This,  however,  does 
not  mean  that  there  is  no  evidence — merely  that  it  is  not  of  a 
statistical  character. 
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Evidence  from  Social  Agencies 

Turning  to  such  indications  as  we  may  reasonably  take  into 
account,  we  learn  from  the  Associated  Charities  that  almost 
immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  Social  Unit  there 
was  a  pronounced  influx  of  new  cases  indicating  needs  which 
would  have  been  neglected  except  for  the  cooperation  of  the 
Unit.  The  Secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities  (Miss  Alice 
E.  Richard)  is  confident  that  in  at  least  half  of  the  cases  under 
care  of  the  Associated  Charities  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton 
District,  there  is  a  very  much  higher  standard  of  case  work 
than  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  city.  The  Social  Workers 
Council,  which  serves  as  the  district  case  committee,  secures 
the  attendance  at  each  meeting  of  the  nurses  and  other  social 
workers  in  the  district  who  are  interested  in  the  families  who 
are  to  be  considered.  The  plan  for  the  family  is  worked 
out,  not  by  the  visitor  of  the  Associated  Charities  alone  or  in 
consultation  merely  with  the  family  or  in  separate  consulta- 
tion with  different  individuals  who  may  be  interested,  but  in 
a  general  conference  of  all  those,  including  the  block  worker, 
who,  as  a  neighbor  and  as  having  definite  responsibility, 
would  have  a  more  intimate  and  a  somewhat  different  kind 
of  knowledge  from  that  which  would  be  likely  to  be  acquired 
by  the  representative  of  any  relief  agency.  Every  family 
has  the  benefit  of  a  medical  examination  of  its  members. 
Often  this  has  taken  place  on  the  initiative  of  the  family 
prior  to  any  application  for  assistance.  They  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  recreational  facilities  of  the  neighborhood  and 
the  advantage  of  having  consulted  with  block  workers  often 
before  the  immediate  crisis  has  arisen.  A  better  understand- 
ing between  nurses  and  social  workers  has  been  secured 
from  this  kind  of  conference  than  from  any  other  method 
of  which  I  have  knowledge. 

The  Associated  Charities  testifies  that  the  Social  Unit  keeps 
a  sharp  lookout  for  the  interest  of  its  families,  checking  up 
any  neglect  or  oversight,  and  this,  the  secretary  thinks,  has 
entirely  beneficial  results  in  the  work  of  her  own  society. 
The  Associated  Charities  believes  that  there  is  a  happier  group 
of  citizens  in  this  district  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
city,  and  that  cooperation  from  the  Social  Unit  has  been 
better  than  the  society  has  realized  from  any  other  agency. 
During  a  period  of  three  months  the  Social  Unit  referred 
to  the  Associated  Charities  more  families  in  need  of  attention 
than  any  other  agency  in  the  city.  Relief  given  to  families 
in  this  district  is  approximately  the  same  per  family  as  is 
given  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  The  intensive  health  work, 
however,  both  medical  and  nursing,  has  been  a  very  beneficial 
supplement  to  other  forms  of  case  work,  and  this  is  the 
especially  valuable  service  provided  for  families  in  this  dis- 
trict not  available  to  the  same  extent  elsewhere  in  the  city. 

The  Better  Housing  League  (Mr.  Bleecker  Marquette,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary)  has  found  the  Social  Unit  Organization 
most  helpful  in  the  practical  work  of  its  visiting  house- 
keeper. In  other  sections  of  the  city  the  League  encounters 
difficulties  in  the  conduct  of  its  housing  survey,  for  the  reason 
that  tenants  do  not  readily  understand  its  purpose,  and  occa- 
sionally considerable  time  has  to  be  spent  in  gaining  entrance 
to  the  homes.  In  the  Social  Unit  district  this  is  obviated 
because  the  block  workers  make  clear  to  the  people  in  ad- 
vance exactly  what  the  League  is  attempting.  This  eliminates 
also  resentment  on  the  part  of  tenants  at  the  calls  of  the  visit- 
ing housekeeper,  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  advice  in 
regard  to  the  proper  care  of  the  house.  Mr.  Marquette  says 
that  more  has  been  done  in  this  district  than  can  be  accom- 
plished by  a  worker  of  equal  ability  and  experience  in  other 


districts,  and  that  this  is  accomplished  with  a  more  cordial 
approval  by  landlords  and  tenants  and  with  less  friction. 

Mrs.  Helen  T.  Woolley,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Vocational 
Bureau  in  the  Board  of  Education,  is  an  unqualified  and  out- 
spoken advocate  of  the  Social  Unit.  Mrs.  Woolley  was  will- 
ing to  make  the  confident  statement  for  quotation  that  the 
work  of  her  bureau — issuing  of  working  papers,  placement 
of  children  leaving  school,  mental  tests  of  school  children  of 
all  ages,  etc. — is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Social  Unit  Organ- 
ization. She  does  not  of  course  consider  that  results  of  this 
kind  are  in  themselves  the  best  evidence  of  the  social  value  of 
the  experiment,  but  merely  that  they  are  corroborative  of  its 
main  purpose,  which  is  the  development  of  a  real  community 
spirit,  a  positive  recognition  of  the  principle  that  constituents 
must  be  consulted  in  regard  to  social  measures.  Mrs.  Woolley 
referred  to  various  suggestions  which  have  come  to  her  office 
from  residents  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District,  one,  for  ex- 
ample, raising  the  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  extending 
mental  tests  to  other  than  school  children.  Mrs.  Woolley  de- 
scribed an  interesting  case  in  which  a  man  in  the  district  had 
been  failing  to  support  his  family.  It  was  thought  that  the 
father  and  some  of  the  older  children  might  be  subnormal. 
It  was  a  surprise  to  find  that  the  contrary  was  the  case;  the 
father  passed  the  test  for  superior  adult  intelligence,  and  the 
children  who  were  examined  also  proved  to  be  above  the 
average.  The  difficulty  had  been  that  the  man  was  an  indus- 
trial misfit;  he  had  only  been  able  to  secure  work  below  that 
which  he  was  qualified  to  do.  A  Social  Agency  secured  a 
better  job  for  him,  requiring  head  work,  and  in  this  more 
suitable  occupation  he  has  been  a  success  and  has,  without 
difficulty,  supported  his  family. 

Evidence  obtained  from  the  Domestic  Relations  Court 
(Judge  Hoffman  and  Miss  Luella  Townley)  was  equally 
iavorable.  This  Court  comes  particularly  into  contact  with 
field  work  through  its  administration  of  pensions  and  its  con- 
sideration of  dependency  as  an  element  in  child  care.  While 
no  statistical  data  could  be  supplied,  representatives  of  the 
Court  were  emphatic  in  saying  that  the  Social  Unit  Organ- 
ization was  of  value  in  the  care  of  those  who  are  receiving 
mothers'  pensions  and  in  the  cases  of  dependency  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Court. 

The  Ohio  Humane  Society  (Miss  Ruth  I.  Workum,  Execu- 
tive Secretary),  having  a  different  problem,  has  had  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  cooperation  with  the  Social  Unit.  In  cases  of 
deserted  families  living  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District,  the 
society  leaving  to  the  Social  Unit  the  supervision  of  the 
family,  has  remained  free  to  concentrate  its  efforts  in  locating 
the  deserter  and  bringing  him  to  terms.  In  all  of  these 
cases,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Humane  Society,  the  Social  Unit  has  done  a  consistent 
and  thorough  work  in  building  up  the  health  of  the  family, 
and  by  giving  relief  has  assisted  in  holding  the  family  group 
together  until  an  adjutsment  could  be  obtained  with  the  father 
or  until  his  return  to  the  home. 

The  Anti-Tuberculosis  League  is  of  course  a  medical  as 
well  as  a  social  agency,  and  as  such  its  relations  to  the  Unit 
will  no  doubt  be  examined  by  the  medical  evaluator.  Here 
also,  however,  must  be  noted  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  examined  by  the  League  in 
this  district  after  the  organization  of  the  Social  Unit.  In  the 
eight  years  from  1910  to  1917  inclusive  the  total  number  of 
cases  had  increased  from  eleven  to  forty-four.  In  the  single 
year  following  this  number  rose  to  208,  an  increase  of  375 
per  cent.     New  cases  increased  from  25  to  179.     Even  these 
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big  increases  were  thought  by  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League 
not  to  represent  the  full  possibilities  of  the  Unit.  Of  179  new 
cases  reported  in  the  year,  103  were  located  by  those  work- 
ing within  the  Unit  itself.  Referring  to  this  increase,  Mr. 
Nels  A.  Nelson,  Superintendent  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis 
League,  says:  "The  general  good  will  of  the  people  toward 
the  purpose  of  the  Unit,  the  ability  of  the  block  workers  to 
win  the  confidence  of  their  families,  generalized  nursing,  child 
welfare  work,  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  physicians  are 
all  factors  in  this  increase,  intangible  and  incapable  of  actual 
measurement,  but  nevertheless  evident  to  anyone  who  has 
been  in  touch  with  the  Unit.  They  are  factors  without  which 
no  amount  of  intensification  of  service  could  secure  an  open- 
ing into  the  homes  of  such  a  vastly  large  number  of  families 
in  so  short  a  time."  The  Anti-Tuberculosis  League  calls  at- 
tention to  the  striking  success  in  reaching  the  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis in  younger  children  from  five  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Comparing  the  work  of  the  Unit  with  the  most  favorable 
year  in  the  previous  experience  of  the  League  as  far  as  reach- 
ing low  age  groups  is  concerned,  no  room  is  left  for  doubt 
as  to  the  vastly  greater  amount  of  work  done  by  the  Unit 
The  significance  of  this  testimony  from  the  Anti-Tuberculosis 
League  from  our  present  point  of  view  is  not  merely  that  more 
cases  of  tuberculosis  have  been  discovered  in  an  earlier  age, 
but  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  League 
this  is  directly  attributable  to  the  neighborhood  organization 
through  which  alone  many  of  the  cases  have  been  discovered 
and  through  which  helpful  medical  and  social  contacts  can 
be  made  without  misunderstanding  or  resentment. 

Similiar  testimony  is  available  from  other  social  agencies 
in  the  city,  and  as  far  as  I  could  discover,  none  to  the  contrary 
effect,  either  from  voluntary  agencies  or  from  municipal  de- 
partments. It  would  be  absurd  to  try  to  reduce  such  estimates 
to  a  quantitative  basis,  but  I  think  it  represents  fairly  the 
general  situation  to  say  that  all  of  the  agencies  engaged  in 
field  work  regard  the  intensive  block  organization  as  an  ad- 
vantage, as  creating  a  favorable  condition  for  a  high  quality 
of  social  service,  whether  of  a  curative  and  remedial  or  of 
a  preventive  and  educational  kind. 

Unwarranted  Visiting? 

The  question  was  very  mildly  raised  in  one  or  two  inter- 
views as  to  whether  there  is  over-investigation,  too  frequent 
visiting,  undue  interference  with  the  privacy  of  family  life, 
but  I  discovered  no  indication  of  any  such  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  numerous  residents  of  the  district  whom  I  met  at  the 
Social  Unit  or  in  their  own  homes,  and  even  those  who  raised 
the  question  did  not  speak  as  if  there  were  much  evidence  of 
very  numerous  of  very  serious  complaints  on  this  score.  The 
fact  appears  to  be  that  the  Unit  has  increased  sociability  and 
neighborliness,  and  that  a  new  hospitality  has  arisen  which 
embraces  the  visits  of  nurses,  block  workers,  and  others  who 
call  in  connection  with  the  services  of  the  Social  Unit,  and 
that  the  resentment  sometimes  encountered  against  the  visits 
of  social  workers — although  that  too  is  much  less  frequent 
than  is  usually  assumed  by  the  general  public — scarcely  exists. 

Reasons  for  Greater  Effectiveness 

Turning  from  the  testimony  of  particular  social  agencies  to 
more  general  considerations  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Social  Unit  plan,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  thorough  organiza- 
tion by  blocks  would  naturally  lead  to  an  improvement  in 
case  work.  Need  is  discovered  and  reported  earlier  than 
under  other  circumstances,  so  that  there  is  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  good  relief  work.    Member  of  the  Social  Workers 


Council  who  undertake  particular  responsibilities  are  expected 
to  report  back  to  their  associates  as  to  what  they  have  done 
in  the  cases  assigned  to  them,  and  this  has  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence in  securing  prompt  action,  and  also  tends  to  eliminate 
friction  where  more  than  one  agency  is  working  with  the 
same  family.  It  appears  from  the  records  that  far  more  than 
the  average  amount  of  careful  consideration  is  given  to  the 
family  problems.  Miss  Richard  says  that  on  examining  her 
records  she  finds  hardly  a  case  in  this  territory  that  has  not 
been  discussed  at  least  twenty-five  times  in  the  Social  Workers 
Council.  When  one  plan  fails,  another  is  tried,  until  it 
seems  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  only  unsolved 
problems  are  those  in  which  a  particular  need  exists  for 
which  no  provision  is  made  by  either  public  or  private  agen- 
cies. Discussions  in  the  Social  Workers  Council  bring  out 
the  importance  of  such  remedies  as  a  mental  diagnosis,  a 
Wasserman  test,  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  they 
enable  nurses  to  learn  the  value  of  a  social  diagnosis  and 
bring  them  to  become  increasingly  willing  to  take  the  advice 
of  social  workers  in  their  own  province. 

The  social  agencies  of  the  city  have  been  brought  closer 
and  made  more  accessible  to  the  people  of  the  district.  The 
neighborhood  has  come  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  variety 
of  resources,  sometimes  in  a  distant  part  of  the  city,  through 
the  machinery  provided  by  the  Social  Unit,  whereby  a  given 
local  need  can  be  connected  more  quickly  with  the  person 
or  agency  best  able  to  meet  it.  Social  workers  get  from  the 
block  workers  useful  basic  information  in  regard  to  particular 
families  before  paying  their  first  visit.  They  are  able,  in 
turn,  to  explain  their  plans  through  the  block  workers  to  the 
neighborhood  and  thus  secure  a  better  understanding  of  what 
the  social  worker  is  trying  to  do.  The  block  workers,  even 
in  this  brief  period,  have  obtained  some  education  in  social 
work,  and  they  have  been  able  to  pass  on  their  new  point 
of  view  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  the  people  in  their 
respective  blocks.  Some  of  the  block  workers  have  been 
attempting  to  break  down  the  barriers  between  the  native 
and  foreign-born  residents  in  their  neighborhood.  Some 
residents  seem  to  have  acquired  the  habit  of  looking  beyond 
individual  problems  to  the  causes  underlying  them  and  to 
the  means  of  getting  them  remedied. 

Procedure  in  Social  Workers    Council 

The  plan  of  the  Social  Workers  Council,  in  which  in  theory 
includes  representatives  of  all  social  agencies  doing  field 
work  in  the  district,  as  well  as  members  of  the  visiting  staff 
of  the  Social  Unit,  is  to  discuss  at  its  regular  weekly  meetings 
family  problems  arising  which  involve  the  cooperation  of 
more  than  one  agency.  These  cases  may  be  reported  in  the 
meeting  by  any  member  of  the  Council,  but  most  of  them  have 
come  from  the  Social  Unit  nurse  or  from  the  block  worker 
in  whose  district  the  family  lives.  If  the  family  has  a  record 
at  the  Confidential  Exchange,  the  agencies  registering  are 
notified  that  it  is  coming  up  for  discussion.  Additional 
information  from  the  block  workers'  census  and  from  the 
nurse's  records  is  compiled  on  what  is  known  as  a  basis 
card,  and  also  on  the  social  diagnosis  sheet  designed  by  the 
Council  for  its  own  use.  A  synopsis  of  plans  made  in  the 
Council  and  reports  by  the  agencies  appointed  to  carry  out 
such  plans  is  carried  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  social  diag- 
nosis sheet.  No  record  is  closed  until  some  definite  conclu- 
sion is  reached  as  "cured"  or  "incurable,"  as  the  case  may  be. 
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Statistics 

Only  53  families  were  discussed  by  the  Council  between 
July,  1918,  and  June,  1919.  Forty-eight  of  these  involved 
cooperation  with  the  nurse  of  the  Social  Unit;  the  block 
worker  was  interested  in  12  cases;  the  Associated  Charities 
in  29;  outside  medical  agencies  in  16;  the  Court  of  Domestic 
Relations  in  12;  the  Vocation  Bureau  and  Attendance  Depart- 
ment of  the  public  schools  in  12;  the  Humane  Society  in  9; 
the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  in  6;  the  War  Community 
Service,  through  its  law  enforcement  division,  in  4;  the  Red 
Cross  in  3;  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Charities  in  2;  and  the 
Salvation  Army  in  2.  Material  relief  was  required  in  21 
of  the  53  cases. 

Proposal  for  Generalized  Social  Work 

The  weakness  of  the  Social  Workers  Council  is  in  the  some- 
what haphazard  character  of  its  membership.  Many  of  its 
members  are  interested  in  only  a  few  isolated  cases  in  the 
district,  the  bulk  of  their  work  lying  in  other  parts  of  the 
city.  The  Court  of  Domestic  Relations,  for  example,  has 
assigned  a  new  probation  officer  to  each  case  in  the  district. 
As  it  is  desirable  that  other  social  workers  should  have  as 
intimate  a  knoweldge  of  the  neighborhood  as  that  which 
the  nurses  working  intensively  in  a  small  area  possess,  the 
executive  of  the  Social  Workers  Council  has  made  the  inter- 
esting suggestion  that  the  agencies  whose  work  is  not  suf- 
ficient in  amount  to  warrant  the  employment  of  a  full  time 
worker  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District  should  combine  to 
employ  one  or  more  workers  who,  confining  their  work  to 
the  district,  would  act  as  field  agents  of  these  cooperating 
agencies  in  that  area.  In  other  words,  the  principle  which 
underlies  generalized  nursing,  of  which  the  Social  Unit  claims 
to  have  demonstrated  the  validity,  would  thus  be  extended 
to  social  work,  an  intensive  knowledge  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  of  the  families  in  which  problems  arise,  being  held, 
within  certain  broad  limits,  to  be  more  valuable  than  the 
expertness  which  might  be  expected  to  come  from  a  higher 
specialization,  necessarily  applied  over  a  wider  area,  in  neigh- 
borhoods with  which  the  worker  could  not  become  so  familiar. 

As  experience  has  shown  that  the  nurse  is  the  one  who 
brings  to  the  attention  of  the  Social  Workers  Council  the 
larger  number  of  cases,  it  is  very  reasonably  urged  that  they 
should  have  training  in  social  diagnosis.  While  this  is  by 
no  means  a  new  suggestion,  it  is  interesting  that  an  experi- 
ment which  has  brought  nurses  so  closely  and  continuously 
into  contact  with  social  workers  should  have  led  to  this  recom- 
mendation by  the  executive  of  the  Council  in  which  they  have 
been  taking  such  an  active  part. 

Conclusion  as  to  Results 

Summing  up  the  evidence  in  regard  to  results  achieved: 


I  am  of  the  opinion  that  definite  tangible  and  substantial 
results  have  been  obtained;  that  they  can  be  measured  in  the 
testimony  of  cooperating  agencies  and  in  the  information 
supplied  by  the  executives  and  workers  in  the  Social  Unit 
and  by  the  families  in  the  district;  but  that  they  are' not  cap- 
able of  a  quantitative  statement  in  statistical  form.  I  have  no 
doubt,  from  my  observations  and  from  the  interviews  which 
I  have  had  with  workers,  residents,  outside  friends,  and  critics, 
that  the  Social  Unit  has  added  substantially  to  the  physical 
and  moral  well-being  of  the  residents  of  the  district;  that 
it  has  led  to  more  efficient  and  discriminating  relief,  to  more 
thorough  and  constructive  diagnosis  of  the  needs  of  families 
in  trouble;  that  it  has  prompted  neighbor liness  and  sociabil- 
ity; that  it  has  made  the  ordinary  family  residing  in  the  dis- 
trict more  hospitable  to  visitors  who  come  with  a  helpful 
purpose,  and  more  discriminating  as  to  the  probable  effect 
of  sanitary  and  social  measures  brought  forward  for  their 
benefit.  I  cannot  discover  that  these  results  have  been  secured 
at  a  disproportionate  cost.  Opinions  on  this  subject  must  be 
expressed  with  diffidence,  as  there  is  almost  no  basis  for 
comparison.  There  appears  to  be,  however,  no  indication 
of  extravagance  in  salaries  or  in  administrative  expenses, 
assuming  that  an  intensive  neighborhood  organization  is 
desirable.  There  is  no  doubt  that  members  of  the  staff  have 
worked  with  enthusiasm  and  unflagging  energy  to  promote 
a  democratic  working  organization,  and  that  they  have  ob- 
tained a  gratifying  response.  Whether  the  new  habits  are 
sufficiently  ingrained  and  the  new  associations  are  sufficiently 
well  grounded  to  be  permanent  can  be  ascertained  only  as 
external  support  is  diminished  or  withdrawn. 

I  believe  it  to  be  quite  probable  that  a  substantial  part  of 
the  cost  of  continuing  them  might  be  raised  within  the  district 
itself — certainly  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  Probably  it  would 
be  premature  to  attempt  to  raise  in  the  city  funds  to  extend 
the  experiment  to  other  districts  at  the  present  time.  Possibly, 
however,  some  district,  as  the  result  of  meetings  which  are 
now  being  held  in  preparation  for  the  conference  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  October,  might  develop  a  spontaneous  local  inter- 
est in  applying  the  plan  at  their  own  expense,  and  of  course 
if  such  an  inclination  should  be  apparent,  it  might  be  en- 
couraged. Except  for  this  possibility  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  continue  the  Mohawk-Brighton  organization 
and  services,  extending  the  latter  as  far  as  available  funds 
permit,  and  expecting  that  a  considerable  part,  although  not 
necessarily  all,  of  the  expense  would  be  met  by  local  contri- 
butions from  within  the  district  and  from  the  city  at  large. 
I  believe  the  results  thus  far  obtained  while  not  quantitatively 
measurable  and  conclusive,  are  nevertheless  sufficiently  en- 
couraging to  make  such  an  extension  of  the  plan  not  only 
desirable,  but  a  clear  obligation  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  carried  it  to  the  present  point. 


IV:     Public  Opinion  in  Cincinnati 


Perhaps  the  best  evidence  that  the  Social  Unit  is  a  serious 
experiment  and  that  social  workers  throughout  the  country 
should  become  familiar  with  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  Cincin- 
nati there  is  a  sharp  difference  of  opinion,  not  only  among 
social  workers,  but  throughout  the  community,  as  to  whether 
it  has  been  a  success,  as  to  whether  it  embodies  in  its  logical 
outcome  a  menace  to  American  institutions,  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  extended  to  other  districts  in  the  city,  as  to  whether 
it  should  be  included  among  social  agencies  for  which  sup- 
port is  asked  through  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  and 
even  as  to  whether  it  should  be  continued  at  all.     I  cannot 


recall  having  ever  observed  such  a  clear  cut  and  emphatic 
cleavage  m  any  American  city  on  any  issue  at  all  comparable 
to  this.  Party  feeling  sometimes  runs  high  in  a  national 
election.  A  general  strike  such  as  occurred  in  Seattle  and 
Winnipeg,  or  a  police  strike  such  as  have  occurred  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Washington,  and  Boston,  might  naturally  bring  out 
such  a  clash  of  opinion  and  feeling;  but  surely  it  is  extra- 
ordinary that  one  of  the  great  American  cities  should  give 
the  amount  of  attention  that  Cincinnati  has  given  and  is 
giving  to  the  Social  Unit,  and  that  business  men,  public 
officials,    civic    and    social    clubs,    the    medical    profession, 
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churches,  the  daily  press,  as  well  as  social  agencies,  should 
line  up  for  or  against  the  movement,  appointing  committees 
of  investigation,  adopting  resolutions  of  approval  or  condem- 
natin,  and  displaying  as  much  feeling  as  one  would  expect 
to  find  in  a  national  election,  all  because,  in  a  district  which 
embraces  only  one-thirtieth  of  the  population,  a  community 
organization  has  been  effected  which  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish, at  least  superficially,  on  the  one  hand,  from  such  local 
community  councils  as  the  whole  country  was  urged  to  estab- 
lish during  the  war,  and,  on  the  other,  from  health  centers 
such  as  have  been  created  elsewhere. 

The  Personal  Questionnaire 

The  fact  is  that  the  Social  Unit  Organization  does  differ 
from  other  plans  of  local  community  organization  and  from 
other  plans  for  health  centers,  in  that  it  does  embody  a  social 
philosophy,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  committed  to 
no  economic,  social,  or  sanitary  program.  Perhaps  the  best 
statement  of  what  this  philosophy  is  will  be  found  in  the 
replies  (under  date  of  May  27,  1919),  given  by  Mr.  Phillips 
to  a  set  of  questions  submitted  to  him  by  Mr.  Bookman,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  This  document  is 
very  illuminating  and  pertinent  to  the  present  inquiry.  The 
questions,  evidently  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  a  radical 
or  of  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  radical  discussion,  are  as 
searching  and  ingenious  as  the  replies  of  Mr.  Phillips  are 
candid  and  straightforward.  These  questions  do  not  deal 
with  the  Social  Unit,  but  with  the  personal  beliefs  of  its 
founders.  Mr.  Phillips  is  quite  justified  in  insisting  upon  the 
clear  cut  distinction  between  personal  views  and  organization 
activity.  The  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  as  a  result  of  the 
investigation  of  which  these  questions  and  answers  are  a 
part,  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Social  Unit  Organization 
had  not  been  used  or  abused  for  factional  propaganda  of 
any  sort.  This  being  the  case,  the  question  as  to  personal 
views  of  the  founder  might  be  summarily  dismissed  as  irrelev- 
ant. The  document  has  been  studied  in  this  connection,  not 
for  the  light  that  it  throws  on  personal  views,  but  for  the 
light  that  it  throws  on  the  inherent  character  of  the  Social 
Unit  and  its  logical  tendencies.  Among  other  reasons  for 
leaving  the  Socialist  Party,  Mr.  Phillips  says  that  they  came 
to  believe  "that  the  collective  intelligence  of  the  community, 
when  properly  organized  and  concentrated  upon  social  prob- 
lems, would  be  so  sound  in  judgment  that  we  were  entirely 
willing  to  abide  by  any  decisions  it  arrived  at  on  a  basis 
of  tested  experience."  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  reference 
is  to  the  intelligence  of  the  whole  community,  not  to  that  of 
the  Proletariat  or  of  those  engaged  in  manual  labor.  Refer- 
ence is  made  also  to  organization  and  to  concentration  upon 
social  problems,  which  of  course  may  involve  expert  guid- 
ance and  leadership,  subject,  however,  as  other  phrases  indi- 
cate, to  ultimate  social  control.  The  paragraph  indicates 
further  that  decisions  should  be  made  by  the  community  thus 
organized  and  not  by  any  one  party  or  faction,  and  that 
the  decisions  of  the  community  are  to  be  on  the  basis  of 
tested  experience. 

The  Unit  Idea  in  Contrast  with  Current  Practice 

No  other  plan  of  local  community  organization,  as  far  as 
I  am  aware,  goes  as  far  as  this  in  theory  or  so  consistently 
works  for  this  idea  in  practice.  Certainly  ordinary  social 
agencies  are  not  founded  upon  any  such  theory.  For  the  most 
part,  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  relief  societies,  foundations 
for  the  improvement  of  living  conditions,  public  health  asso- 
ciations, and  even  settlements  and  community  movements, 
almost  invariably  start  with  the  idea  that  there  are  a  number 


of  public-spirited  and  altruistic  individuals  who  are  willirg 
to  give  money  to  meet  a  recognized  need,  and  from  this  start- 
ing point  policies  are  ordinarily  determined,  executives  and 
field  workers  chosen,  and  the  beneficent  work,  whatever  it 
may  be,  carried  out,  either  by  a  self-perpetuating  board  of 
directors  or  by  a  board  which  is  in  effect  self-perpetuating, 
although  nominally  perhaps  chosen  at  an  annual  meeting  of 
contributors  or  members  of  the  society  which  is  conducting 
the  enterprise. 

In  this  respect  the  National  Social  Unit  Organization  did 
not  differ  at  the  outset  from  other  agencies.  It  also  consisted 
of  a  self-appointed  committee  which  proceeded  to  raise  funds 
to  carry  out  its  purposes.  It  was  those  purposes  themselves 
which  differed  from  those  of  other  agencies,  and  the  dif- 
ference becomes  apparent  as  soon  as  the  Social  Unit  Organi- 
zation, in  a  particular  locality,  begins  to  operate.  Not  only 
were  the  people  invited  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
wished  the  Social  Unit  to  come,  but  they  were  given  ample 
time  to  discuss,  to  reflect,  and  to  understand.  They  were 
promised  that  as  rapidly  as  a  democratic  organization  could 
be  substituted  for  the  arbitrary  machinery  necessary  to  its 
introduction,  this  would  be  done.  They  were  told  that  the 
democratic  feature  of  the  organization  was  its  fundamental 
feature,  and  that  every  specific  service  and  every  development 
would  depend  upon  its  approval  and  acceptance  by  the  com- 
munity itself,  acting  not  through  its  elite,  but  through  an 
organization  in  which  every  adult  should  have  the  right  to 
participate,  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  a  personal  mo- 
tive, if,  by  any  exercise  of  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  people 
concerned,  such  a  motive  could  be  found. 

The  Real  Touchstone 

I  have  become  convinced,  from  my  interviews  and  observa- 
tions in  Cincinnati,  that  it  is  this  basic  feature  cf  the  Social 
Unit,  rather  than  the  attempt  to  identify  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Phillips  with  violence,  pacifism,  free  love,  and  other  obnox- 
ious ideas,  that  accounts  for  the  present  division  of  public 
opinion  in  Cincinnati.  It  is  quite  true  that  enemies  of  the 
Social  Unit  have  freely  circulated  these  absurd  and  easily 
refuted  charges.  Mr.  Phillips  has  made  it  plain  from  the 
beginning  of  the  discussion  in  Cincinnati  that  his  former 
membership  in  the  Socialist  Party,  and  his  present  theoretic 
objections  to  the  private  ownership  and  control  of  things 
which  are  essential  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, have  not  been  associated  with  any  desire  to  subvert 
American  institutions  by  force  or  violence.  Those  who  per- 
sist in  attributing  to  the  leaders  in  the  Social  Unit  any  such 
extreme  and  radical  views  do  so  in  the  face  of  convincing  and 
uncontradicted  evidence  to  the  contrary  and  convict  them- 
selves of  illiberal,  un-American,  and  wholly  unjustifiable 
methods  of  discussion.  This,  however,  does  not  mean  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  their  instinctive  distrust.  The  real 
question  is  whether  they  do  not  object  to  the  inherent  tend- 
encies of  the  Social  Unit;  to  its  democracy,  in  the  sense  that 
it  calls  not  only  for  consultation  with  the  rank  and  file  of 
small  contributors,  which  is  so  rare  to  be  almost  non-existent 
in  social  work,  but  also  for  consultation  with  beneficiaries, 
which  is  so  rare  as  to  be  almost  unheard  of. 

Stripping  off  non-essentials,  do  we  really  want  a  health 
commissioner  to  be  thoroughly  representative  of  the  medical 
practice  and  the  medical  science  of  the  whole  community; 
or  do  Ave  want  the  administrative  head  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  be  a  part  of  the  political  organization?  The  answer 
which  would  be  given  in  any  American  community  is  not 
very  easily  predictable.     Do  we  want  the  superintendent  of 
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schools  to  be  chosen  by  the  teachers,  or  the  teachers  to  be 
chosen  by  the  superintendent?  The  answer  is  not  as  easy  as 
might  at  first  sight  appear.  Do  we  want  all  of  the  residents 
of  a  block,  including  those  who  may  need  assistance,  to  decide 
what  kind  of  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  the  expert 
advice  of  a  social  worker;  or  is  the  only  responsibility  which 
we  shall  recognize,  on  the  part  of  the  visitor  dispensing 
relief,  to  the  benevolent  individual  or  the  directors  of  the 
relief  fund,  as  is  the  usual  practice?  Let  those  who  are  eager 
to  throw  a  stone  at  the  Mayor  of  Cincinnati  as  illiberal,  make 
sure  of  their  answer  to  this  question.  Have  we  any  confidence 
that  ordinary  men  and  women  who  are  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  tuberculosis,  influenza,  and  other  ailments,  are  capable 
of  deciding  for  themselves,  with  expert  medical  advice  at  their 
disposal,  how  the  practice  of  medicine  and  public  sanitation 
should  be  organized;  or  do  we  believe  in  giving  despotic 
powers  for  the  prevention  of  epidemics  to  a  bureaucratic 
board  of  health  and  in  leaving  to  the  private  citizen  the 
problem  of  discovering  a  private  general  practitioner  as  best 
he  can? 

Our  traditions  and  the  prevalent  method  push  us  in 
one  direction,  efficient  democracy  perhaps  lures  us  in  the 
contrary  direction.  Most  of  us  have  very  vague  and  unset- 
tled ideas;  the  Social  Unit  is  a  definite  challenge  to  make  up 
our  minds.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  clear-cut  proposal  to 
put  into  practice  the  democratic  method  may  frighten  into 
open  opposition  public  officials  who  feel  responsible  for 
administering  our  existing  institutions,  business  men  who  are 
concerned  not  only  about  profits  but  about  prosperity,  social 
agencies  committed  to  present  methods  of  finance  and  admin- 
istration, and  conservative  citizens  who  are  disturbed  merely 
because  new  and  strange  methods  are  proposed,  or  perhaps 
for  the  better  reason  that  they  see  the  implications  and  do  net 
like  them. 

Mayor   Galvin's   Position 

The  present  division  of  opinion  in  Cincinnati  can  be  inter- 
preted only  in  the  light  of  the  subtler  and  deeper  differences, 
in  the  way  in  which  men  and  women  react  to  new  proposals. 
I  am  convinced  that  Mayor  Galvin,  for  example,  is  quite 
sincere,  and  even,  from  his  point  of  view,  is  justified  in  his 
opposition  to  the  Social  Unit.  In  our  interview  with  him  the 
Mayor  modestly  disclaimed  any  especial  analytical  ability. 
He  said  that  he  doubted  whether  he  could  explain  what  a 
Soviet  is,  even  as  organized  in  Russia.  Nevertheless,  from 
what  Mr.  Phillips  and  others  have  said  to  him,  from  what  he 
learns  through  his  own  departments  and  from  private  citizens, 
he  thinks  that  the  tendency  of  the  Social  Unit  is  revolutionary; 
that  it  represents  a  dangerous  competitor  to  existing  political 
institutions.  He  does  not  suggest  that  he  fears  any  violent 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  government  or  that  there  is  on 
foot  any  conspiracy  to  seize  municipal  power.  Of  course,  if 
he  thought  anything  of  this  kind  was  being  attempted,  he 
v/ould  be  taking  immediate  steps  to  prevent  it  and  to  appre- 
hend the  conspirators.  He  is  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  He 
has  merely  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  a  General  Council  of  the  Social  Unit,  as  his  predecessor 
had  done,  and  is  unwilling  to  give  his  confidence  or  approval 
to  the  Unit.  He  claims  not  to  be  attacking  or  opposing  it 
especially. 

In  answer  to  the  direct  question  as  to  whether 
his  disapproval  would  go  to  the  extent  of  causing  him  to 
instruct  his  heads  of  departments  not  to  co-operate  with  the 
Unit  in  its  own  territory,  he  said  frankly  that  if  necessary  he 
would  do  this,  but  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  instruc- 


tions were  necessary;  that  he  was  much  more  influenced  in 
regard  to  the  Unit  by  his  heads  of  departments  then  they 
were  by  anything  that  he  had  said  to  them. 

The  Council  of  Social  Agencies 

The  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  through  its  Board  of 
Directors,  takes  in  effect  a  somewhat  similar  position.  The 
Council  acquits  the  Unit  of  having  carried  on  radical  propa- 
ganda. It  is  doubtful  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  the  system.  It  decides  that  whatever  sums  are  payable 
to  the  Social  Unit  under  an  existing  contract  should  be  paid, 
but  seems  inclined  not  to  include  the  Social  Unit  in  its  budget 
for  the  year  following  the  close  of  the  experimental  three- 
year  period. 

The  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  insist  that  the  Council  is  not  hostile  and  that 
it  has  not  made  an  unfavorable  report.  They  insist  that 
even  a  decision  not  to  include  the  Social  Unit  in  its  budget 
for  next  year  should  not  be  construed  as  an  unfriendly  act. 
The  Directors  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  find  them- 
selves confronted  by  a  condition  rather  than  a  theory.  To 
include  the  Social  Unit,  giving  it  in  this  way  the  endorsement 
of  the  Council,  would  instantly  alienate  many  contributors 
•ind  would  in  this  way  deprive  established  social  agencies  for 
chose  financing  the  Council  is  responsible,  of  the  support 
which  they  have  a  reasonable  right  to  expect.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Council  takes  the  position  that  he  has  no  right  thus 
to  jeopardize  the  financial  interests  of  charitable  institutions 
upon  whose  resources  the  welfare  of  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and 
children  of  tender  years  depend.  Quite  independently  of 
the  merits  of  the  controversy,  without  regard  to  the  reason- 
ableness or  unreasonableness  of  the  giving  public,  the  fact 
remains  that  public  opinion  about  the  Social  Unit  is  so  divided 
that  an  endorsement  of  it  means  the  alienation  of  support, 
whereas  a  neutral  position  on  the  part  of  the  Council  need 
have  no  effect.  He  thinks  that  it  would  be  reasonable  for  the 
officers  of  the  Social  Unit  to  recognize  this  situation,  to  recog- 
nize that  since  they  are  conducting  an  experiment  about  which 
opinions  differ,  it  is  reasonable  that  money  for  it  should  be 
raised  independently  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  jeopardize  the 
support  of  existing  agencies.  In  the  case  of  a  demonstrably 
unfounded  attack  the  Council  might  have  an  obligation  to 
defend  a  particular  agency,  but  in  this  case  there  has  been  so 
much  publicity  already,  and  the  Social  Unit  is  in  such 
good  position  to  defend  itself  that  a  sacrifice  by  the  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  is  not  called  for. 

Admissions  of  Critics 

Critics  of  the  Social  Unit  generally  admit  that  it  has  done 
much  good  work.  They  account  for  this  partly  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  had  substantial  funds  to  apply,  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  had  good  cooperation,  and  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  capable  executives. 
Since,  however,  the  usefulness  of  any  social  agency  depends 
largely  on  its  success  in  securing  cooperation  and  its  success 
in  raising  necessary  funds,  these  various  explanations  might 
all  be  resolved  into  additional  evidence  of  the  success  of  the 
experiment,  rather  than  deductions  from  the  credit  due  to  it. 
But  the  frequency  with  which  the  point  of  view  is  urged  that 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  what  has  been  accom- 
plished because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  amply  accounted  for  in 
this  way,  brings  us  back  to  the  conclusion  that  opinions  differ 
because  of  the  inherent  tendencies  and  fundamental  idea  of 
the  Unit,  rather  than  because  of  varying  judgments  as  to 
the  concrete  results. 
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The  Alignment 

The  actual  line-up  in  Cincinnati  may  be  roughly  described 
as  follows: 

AGAINST  THE  UNIT:— The  Mayor,  the  Department  of  Public 
Health,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the  Business  Men's 
Club,  the  Visiting  Nurses'  Association,  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  (with  the  qualification  above 
indicated),   a   substantial   body  of  conservative   public   opinion. 

FOR  THE  UNIT: — The  residents  of  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District, 
the  Department  of  Public  Education,  the  Associated  Charities, 
the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  the  Ohio  Humane  Society,  the 
Woman's  City  Club,  the  Federation  of  the  Mothers'  Clubs,  the 
Cincinnati  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  Graduate  Nurses'  Associa- 
tion, influential  Jewish  citizens,  representative  Protestant 
churches,  many  individual  Catholics  including  the  editor  of  the 
Telegraph,  and  a  number  of  well-to-do  and  otherwise  respectable 
citizens  who  have  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  with  radical 
measures  or  who  like  to  associate  with  those  who  have,  and 
many  people  such  as  are  naturally  interested  in  neighborhood 
work. 

Of  course,  any  such  alignment  is  only  approximate.  It 
has  no  reference  to  official  action.  The  social  agencies,  for 
example,  which  are  enumerated  as  friendly  to  the  Unit,  would 
probably  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  opposing  the  Council 
of  Social  Agencies,  through  which  they  obtain  their  financial 
support.  Officers  of  the  Council  insist  that  there  is  no  diver- 
gence between  the  attitude  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  that 
of  the  constituent  societies.  Putting  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion on  the  friendly  list  is  intended  only  to  refer  to  the  in- 
formation received  through  Mrs.  Woolley  and  the  published 
endorsement  by  Dr.  Randall  J.  Condon,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  others.  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  make  a  count 
of  churches,  and  there  is  of  course  no  way  of  knowing  how 
many  individuals  would  be  found  in  either  camp  until  an 
actual  vote  has  been  taken.  I  am  merely  reporting  the  gen- 
eral situation  as  it  is  reflected  in  numerous  interviews,  which 
I  believe  to  be  fairly  indicative. 

Impracticable  to  Reach  Any  Final  Conclusion  at  Present 

It  is  obvious  that  some  of  the  expectations  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  decided  in  favor  of  Cincinnatti,  have  been 
disappointed.  It  is  obvious  that  the  divergence  of  views  and 
the  different  interpretations  placed  upon  the  report  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  confirm  on  the  whole  the  impres- 


sion obtained  by  Dr.  Cleveland  as  to  the  lack  of  unified 
public  opiinon  on  matters  of  this  kind  or  of  any  adequate 
means  of  securing  a  consensus  of  opinion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Social  Unit  itself  has  freely  taken  up  every  chal- 
lenge, has  welcomed  public  discussion,  and  whether  merely 
for  advertising  or  because  it  is  regarded  as  the  best  means 
of  promoting  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  organization, 
it  has  made  the  most  of  the  publicity  to  which  hostile  attacks 
naturally  give  rise.  The  present  situation  reveals  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  serious  weakness  of  the  principle  on  which 
the  Social  Unit  is  founded.  Mr.  Phillips  and  his  associates 
have  thrown  their  personal  opinion  into  the  cauldron  of  this 
experiment  and  have  a  scientific  willingness  to  abide  by 
results,  asserting  that  they  are  ready  to  accept  as  good  what 
survives  the  acid  test  of  experience  an  dto  abandon  all  else. 

The  "Acid  Test" 

How  shall  we  decide,  however,  what  has  survived  and  what 
shall  be  abandoned.  If  the  Mayor  and  the  heads  of  the 
Social  Departments  and  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  are 
to  decide,  then  the  Social  Unit  itself  has  not  "survived"  and 
should  be  abandoned.  If  the  residents  of  the  Mohawk-Brighton 
District  are  to  decide,  then  how  much  allowance  shall  we 
make  for  the  fact  that  they  have  been  receiving  benefits 
which  they  have  not  been  asked  to  pay  for,  and  have  been  in 
the  limelight  of  a  discussion  more  or  less  nation-wide.  If 
the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  as  a  whole  are  to  decide,  what 
machinery  is  there  for  obtaining  their  opinion  and  what 
reason  have  we  to  think  that  any  except  a  small  proportion 
of  the  people  outside  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District  know 
enough  about  it  to  have  an  opinion  worthy  of  consideration? 
If,  by  accepting  as  good  what  survives,  we  mean  simply 
that  whatever  manages  to  survive  is  good,  then  autocracy 
and  conventional  democracy  on  plans  very  different  from  that 
of  the  Social  Unit  may  present  a  very  convincing  case,  since, 
in  the  evolutionary  progress  of  the  ages  and  the  various 
revolutionary  changes  that  have  taken  place  from  time  to 
time,  it  is  rather  than  the  democracy  of  the  Social  Unit  that 
has  "survived."  Moreover,  if  this  were  meant,  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  such  an  evaluation  as  the  Social  Unit  has 
invited. 


Conclusion 


The  reasonable  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  Social  Unit 
has  furnished  much  material  for  fresh  thinking  about  social 
organization.  It  has  succeeded  in  presenting  a  live  issue; 
it  has  forced  many  who  have  slight  inclination  to  controversy 
to  define  their  position  for  or  against  democracy,  for  or 
against  participation  by  a  whole  body  of  citizens  in  ques- 
tions which  have  heretofore,  for  the  most  part,  been  decided 
by  a  small  minority;  it  has  presented  much  interesting, 
although  not  yet  conclusive,  evidence  in  favor  of  such  partici- 
pation. Most  of  those  who  are  now  ready  to  accept  this 
evidence  as  convincing  would  probably  have  been  easily  con- 
vinced on  purely  theoretical  grounds  in  advance.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  if  executives  are  constantly  throwing  back  upon 
their  councils  and  the  council  are  constantly  throwing  back 
upon  their  constituents  the  responsibility  for  decisions,  this 
will  make  for  a  more  and  more  complete  democracy.  Those 
who  appreciate  this  and  whose  enthusiasm  is  fired  by  its 
possibilities  will  eagerly  accept  the  statement  of  the  Asso- 


ciated Charities  that  finer  and  better  case  work  is  obtained 
in  the  Social  Unit  territory  than  elsewhere;  the  statistics  of 
the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League  that  the  number  of  people  who 
can  be  benefited  by  the  early  discovery  of  the  disease  may 
be  increased  in  this  way  three  or  four  fold;  the  evidence  of 
the  Better  Housing  League  and  the  Ohio  Humane  Society 
that  they  get  better  results  because  of  the  block  organization; 
the  reluctant  testimony  of  the  critics  of  the  Social  Unit  that 
they  are  undoubtedly  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  work;  and 
the  enthusiastic  testimony  of  the  residents,  who,  in  the  face 
of  newspaper  criticism  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  record  their 
desire  by  a  vote  of  4,434  against  120  that  the  Social  Unit 
should  continue  its  work.  Even  those  who  on  a  priori  grounds 
distrust  radical  proposals,  and  those  who  on  practical  grounds 
consider  the  present  a  time  for  leaning  backwards,  may 
nevertheless  be  expected  to  agree,  on  the  showing  made  thus 
far,  that  the  Social  Unit  has  earned  the  right  to  a  longer  and 
more  complete  trial. 
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THE  SOCIAL  WORKSHOP 


This  Week  .—CIVICS 


A  Brighter  Day  for  Mrs.  Pruhn 

rpHE  Boston  Lodging-House  Union,  which  recently  cele- 
•*-  brated  its  first  birthday,  is  one  more  venture  in  coopera- 
tion that  had  its  inception  in  war  v/ork.  The  idea  sprang 
from  the  preserving  kettles  of  the  conservation  class  at  the 
South  End  House.  Advertisement  in  the  papers  of  an  open 
meeting  brought  a  crowded  hall,  and  that  night  sixty  land- 
ladies signed  up  for  membership  in  the  union.  The  number 
now  has  grown  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  includes  land- 
lords as  well  as  landladies.  They  are  working  to  establish  a 
definite  standard  of  excellence,  and  the  union  sign  in  the 
window  means  to  the  room-hunter  cleanliness,  comfort,  re- 
spectability and  fair  prices.  New  members  are  admitted  only 
upon  recommendation  of  an  investigating  committee  and  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members.  Membership  dues  are  so  low 
as  to  debar  no  one. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Goddard,  who  succeeds  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Woods 
as  president,  is  enthusiastic  over  the  year's  development  of 
the  union  and  the  prospect  of  future  mutual  service.  She 
has  been  in  the  lodging-house  business  for  twenty-five  years 
in  Chicago  and  Boston,  and  feels  that  with  the  union  a  new 
era  is  starting. 

Besides  standardization  of  service,  the  union  has  experi- 
mented with  cooperative  buying.  Starting  with  a  loan  of 
five  hundred  dollars,  bed  linen,  towels,  spreads,  blankets, 
soap,  matches  and  many  other  things  have  been  purchased 
direct  from  the  wholesale  houses  and  sold  to  the  members 
at  cost.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  was  saved 
from  the  purchase  of  sheets  alone.  Blankets  that  retail  for 
fifteen  dollars  have  been  secured  for  less  than  half  that 
price.  A  contract  with  a  laundry  averaged  a  saving  of 
thirty-nine  dollars  a  year  to  each  member.  Even  a  reduction 
of  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  on  coal  seems  a  good  deal  in  these 
times  of  high  prices.  Attempts  to  make  a  standard  price  of 
rooms  did  not  succeed.  Aristocracy  of  houses  and  streets 
still  survives  even  in  democratic  neighborhoods. 

The  members  are  now  working  for  some  form  of  central 
room  registry.     Although  the  union  is  approximately  a 
commercial   enterprise  based  upon   the  financial   inter- 
ests of  all,  like  other  businesses  that  have  their  founda 
tion   in   equitable   cooperation   it   has   developed   by- 
products    of     social     significance     in     forming     a 
protection   against  the  men   and   women   of   easy 
morals  and  the  dead  beat.    It  has  raised  the  moral 
tone  of  the  neighborhood.     Policemen   feel   it 
has  been  of  help  to  them,  and,  best  of  all,  it 
is  developing  the  old  time  neighborly  spirit 
of  intimacy  and  mutual  aid.     Mrs.  Goddard 
says  that  she  had  lived  for  twenty  years  in 
the  South  End  in  almost  total  ignorance 
of  her  neighbors  until  the  union  showed 
them  their  common  interests.   The  tri 
angle  in  the  window  says  to  the  pas- 
ser-by:   "If  you  are  looking  for  a 
room,  look  for  this  sign.   It  means , 
comfort  and  fair  prices."  But  it 
says  to  the  men  and  women  in 


the  lodging-house  business,  "Here  lives  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Lodging-House  Union  who  understands  your  prob- 
lems and  stands  ready  to  help  you  solve  them." 

Amy  Woods. 

The  City  Beautiful 

AT  a  time  when  many  American  cities  were  yet  lacking  in 
the  fundamentals  of  safe,  healthy  and  decent  conditions 
of  community  life,  the  "city  beautiful"  movement  began  to 
strike  root;  and  soon  after  sums  were  appropriated  for 
aesthetic  objects  which  must  have  struck  the  older  cities  of 
the  western  world  as  altogether  prodigal.  Now  that  these 
essential  services  are,  in  most  cases,  provided  for  or  under 
way  of  accomplishment,  the  movement  apparently  is  suf- 
fering a  set-back. 

It  was  curious  to  note,  for  instance,  at  the  recent  fifteenth 
annual  convention  in  Philadelphia  of  the  American  Civic 
Association — which  has  always  represented  the  aesthetic 
branch  of  the  town  planning  and  improvement  movement — 
that  speaker  after  speaker  apologized  for  mentioning 
"beauty"  at  all  as  an  element  of  importance  in  community 
life. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  not  far  to  seek.  Too  often  in  the 
past  the  beautification  of  our  cities  has  been  on  the  principle 
which  has  been  described  as  Queen  Ann  in  front  and  Mary 
Ann  at  the  back.  The  ambitious  light  standards  in  Main 
street  were  balanced  by  a  complete  absence  of  any  standards 
in  rear  alleys  and  smaller  byways.  At  present  the  tendency 
seems  to  be  to  swing  too  far  in  the  other  direction  and  to 
demand  a  demonstrably  utilitarian  and  "paying"  reason  for 
every  improvement. 

Unfortunately,  the  new  insistence  upon  the  practical  brings 
its  own  exaggerations  and  pitfalls.  These  were  evident,  for 
instance,  when  the  architect  of  America's  most  beautiful  war 
town  deplored  the  fact  that  the  population  was  not  made  up 
exclusively  of  one  category  of  workers  and  their  families, 
or  when  the  provision  of  good  homes  for  workpeople  at 
prices  within  their  means  was  held  up  by  speaker  after 
speaker  as  a  certain  panacea  for  social  unrest.  As  at 
many  other  gatherings  of  civic  reformers,  one  also 
heard  repeatedly  the  popular  fallacy  that  the  prob- 
lems of  our  overgrown  cities  can  be  solved  by 
extending  these  still  further  in  area  and  in  popu- 
lation. 
The  Civic  Association  convention  was  both 
practical  and  inspiring,  however,  when  it 
discussed  the  topics  traditionally  near  to  the 
heart  of  its  membership.  The  war  against 
dirt  and  noise,  against  the  disfigurement 
of  town  and  country,  against  low  taste 
in  public  and  commercial  recreation, 
against  anarchy  in  architecture  still 
needs  its  champions  and  its  co- 
horts. A  new  era,  marked  out- 
wardly by  unrest  and  bitter  eco- 
nomic strife  but  inwardly  pos- 
sessed— for  all  the  sneers  of 
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cynics — by  high  ideals  of  social  reformation,  must  find  expres- 
sion in  appropriate  environments.  The  war  memorial  move- 
ment, directed  into  desirable  channels  largely  by  the  energy 
of  this  association,  is  one  way.  Another  is  the  application  to 
the  modern  problems  of  city  planning  and  zoning  of  the 
imaginative  quality  which  was  often  evident  in  their  discus- 
sion at  this  convention. 


Food  Distribution 

AMONG  the  sectional  committees  of  the  New  York  Re- 
construction Commission  that  on  food  production  and 
distribution  has  been  particularly  active.  Its  report  to  the 
governor  is  full  of  facts  and  of  thoughtful  criticism  of  the 
present  method  of  handling  the  food  traffic  in  the  state;  it 
also  contains  recommendations  which  in  some  cases  have  a 
national  application  and  importance.  We  can  here  repro- 
duce only  some  of  the  major  recommendations.  The  great 
merit  of  the  war-time  control  over  food  distribution,  says 
the  report,  was  its  flexibility  and  its  directness  in  handling 
matters  usually  encumbered  with  legal  formality.  While 
greater  powers  are  asked  for  the  state  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets,  the  committee  does  not  desire  to  see  the  statute 
book  encumbered  with  detailed  technical  provisions.  Rather 
it  recommends 

That  authority  be  given  the  department  to  license  all  wholesale 
dea'ers  in  food  commodities  and  foodstuffs;  that  the  State  Council 
of  Farms  and  Markets  be  given  power,  after  public  hearings,  to 
issue  regulations  which  when  formally  enacted  and  published  will 
have  the  effect  of  law  for  the  regulation  of  clearly  defined  abuses  and 
wasteful  or  uneconomical  practices. 

The  amount  of  waste,  owing  often  to  transportation  de- 
lays and  sometimes  to  red  tape,  which  prevents  the  prompt 
handling  of  faulty  consignments  pending  the  arrival  of  new 
instructions  almost  passes  belief.  The  condemnation  of 
twenty-five  million  pounds  of  food  as  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption in  the  city  of  New  York  alone  in  one  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  committee,  "represents  a  normal  condition. "  This 
does  not  include  the  deterioration  in  the  value  of  food 
through  delay  not  serious  enough  to  lead  to  condemnation. 
As  a  remedy  the  committee  proposes  the  licensing  of  all 
wholesale  dealers  in  perishable  or  semi-perishable  food  pro- 
ducts, and  strict  regulation  of  their  practices  by  the  state. 
It  would  also  give  the  state  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar- 
kets power  to  arbitrate  between  shipper  and  producer  on 
invitation  of  one  of  the  parties  to  a  dispute  and  to  compel 
the  prompt  handling  of  perishable  products  even  before  the 
dispute  is  settled. 

The  food  laws  of  New  York  are  so  complicated,  and  there 
is  so  much  duplication  of  authority,  that  often  helpful  stat- 
utes that  would  prevent  waste  cannot  be  brought  into  opera- 
tion. Much  harm  results  from  the  consequent  uncertainty 
and  confusion.  One  of  the  recommendations,  therefore,  is 
for  a  complete  recodification  of  the  food  laws.  The  com- 
mittee has  also,  more  specifically,  drafted  a  bill  to  regulate 
traffic  in  eggs  and  to  strengthen  the  supervision  of  egg  deal- 
ers, and  a  bill  to  control  the  manufacture  of  egg  products. 
A  proposal  for  enlarged  supervisory  powers  over  cold 
storage  is  on  the  lines  of  the  federal  bill. 

In  spite  of  a  fairly  complete  law  on  weights  and  meas- 
ures in  the  state,  the  committee  found  fraud  open  and  ramp- 
ant. The  retail  butchers  of  Greater  New  York,  they  estimate, 
are  cheated  to  the  amount  of  $766,000  a  year.  In  the  case 
of  poultry  guess-work  still  takes  the  place  of  accurate  weigh- 
ing; and  the  practice  of  selling  cans  and  wrappers  as  food 
survives  all  regulations  and  enactments.  The  fuller  enforce- 
ment of  these  is  the  main  recommendation  of  the  committee 
on  this  subject.  Uneconomic  methods  of  packing  and  lack 
of  grading  are  held  up  as  other  important  causes  of  waste. 


A  number  of  minor  law  amendments  are  proposed  to  meet 
these  evils. 

Much  time  and  effort  was  devoted  to  investigation  of  mar- 
keting conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  It  was  found 
that  the  methods  of  operating  public  markets  varied  widely 
from  town  to  town.  The  general  conclusions  of  the  committee 
bear  out  observations  that  have  previously  been  made  in 
the  Survey,  namely  that  the  principal  value  of  municipal 
markets  is  not  to  undercut  prices  or  to  increase  supplies  but 
to  afford  an  accurate  barometer  of  prices,  enabling  the  con- 
sumer to  check  up  those  quoted  by  dealers  of  all  kinds.  On. 
the  whole,  this  purpose  is  as  well  fulfilled  by  open-air  curb 
markets  as  by  elaborate  market  buildings.  In  the  case  of 
the  latter,  in  fact,  special  public  supervision  is  necessary  if 
they  are  not  to  benefit  exclusively  the  larger  dealers  who 
can  afford  to  pay  high  rents. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  market  system  of  New  York  city 
has  been  exposed  time  and  again;  and  the  committee  merely 
adds  to  the  evidence  clearly  apparent.  It  summarizes  various- 
proposals  that  have  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  ter- 
minal markets  and  the  arguments  both  for  and  against  them, 
concluding  that  the  proposal  does  not  by  any  means  provide 
a  certain  panacea  for  the  present  inadequate  method  of  food 
distribution.  In  conjunction  with  other  measures,  and  es- 
pecially if  brought  into  being  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trades,  a  system  of  terminal  markets 
will,  however,  be  an  essential  part  of  any  ultimate  solution 
of  the  problem. 

That  it  was  appointed  to  inquire  not  only  into  food  "dis- 
tribution" but  also  into  "production,"  the  committee  seems 
to  have  forgotten  when  it  got  out  this  report.  A  noteworthy 
omission  also  is  the  silence  on  the  possibilities  of  cheapening 
the  cost  of  distribution  by  consumers'  cooperation.  This  is 
the  more  noteworthy  since  at  least  one  well-attended  hearing 
on  this  aspect  was  held  at  which  some  of  the  nation's  most 
expert  cooperators  gave  evidence.  One  can  only  conclude 
that  here  the  committee  came  upon  the  ground  of  contro- 
versial economic  theory  and  was  unable  to  agree.        B.  L. 

The  Tinkham  Bill 

VISITORS  to  the  federal  Department  of  Labor  in  search 
of  information  on  industrial  housing  are  referred  to  a 
gentleman  who  hands  out  to  them  all  the  time-worn  plati- 
tudes of  the  "own-your-own-home"  movement  and  who,  ap- 
parently, is  unaware  of  the  great  strides  made  by  another 
branch  of  the  department  during  the  war  in  accumulating 
facts  on  modern  methods  of  financing  and  operating  indus- 
trial housing  developments.  Of  the  material  laboriously 
collected  by  the  two  housing  agencies  of  the  government,  the 
United  States  Housing  Corporation  and  the  Housing  Division 
of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  much  is  already  salted 
awa)  where  it  is  inaccessible  even  to  the  public-spirited  men 
who  have  helped  to  get  it  together! 

The  bill  introduced  in  Congress  by  Representative  George 
Holden  Tinkham  of  Massachusetts  for  the  creation  of  a  bu- 
reau of  housing  and  living  conditions  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  would  make  an  end  to  this  anomaly.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  bill,  a  competent  officer  of  the  department 
would  not  only  take  over  and  enlarge  the  body  of  informa- 
tion collected  during  the  war  but  would  undertake  new  inves- 
tigations, where  expedient,  issue  publications  on  problems 
of  vital  importance  to  buildings,  labor  representatives,  em- 
ployers and  the  general  public — such  as  economic  methods 
of  eliminating  slums,  of  improving  living  conditions,  of  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  building,  of  financing  extensive  home 
building  operations.  In  1917,  only  10  per  cent  of  the  normal 
building  of  workmen's  houses  took  place,  and  in  1918  the 
deficit  was  probably  even  greater.  In  spite  of  adverse  labor 
and  cost  conditions  we  are,  therefore,  probably  at  the  eve  of 
an  unprecedented  building  boom  which  may  proceed  either 
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-on  undesirable,  wasteful  and  purely  speculative  lines  or 
which  may  give  America  such  substantial  and  satisfying 
homes  as  the  war  activity  of  the  government — though,  un- 
fortunately, at  a  normally  prohibitive  cost — has  created  in 
many  of  the  war  boom  towns.  The  need  for  such  a  bureau 
is  well  explained  in  a  letter  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  to 
which  the  Tinkham  bill  has  been  referred: 

Investigations  made  by  the  Housing  Corporation  and  by  other 
branches  of  this  department  show  that  bad  housing  conditions  reduce 
productive  capacity  and  materially  increase  the  labor  turnover,  and 
that  good  housing  conditions  increase  productive  capacity.  Home 
ownership  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  means  of  promoting  good 
citizenship,  because  it  inevitably  increases  the  interest  of  the  home 
owner  in  public  utilities  and  in  wise  expenditures  of  public  funds. 
In  view  of  the  shortage  of  housing  and  of  the  prevalence  of  unwhole- 
some living  conditions,  and  in  view  of  the  decline  of  home  ownership, 
the  housing  problem  for  individual  workmen  has  assumed  proportions 
that  make  the  establishment  of  a  federal  agency  for  advice  and  research 
imperative.     *     *     * 

Records  of  this  department  show  that  the  housing  shortage  is  acute 
in  practically  every  industrial  city  of  America,  and  every  day  letters 
are  received  requesting  assistance  in  meeting  this  shortage,  through 
the  making  of  vacancy  canvasses,  such  as  have  been  conducted  by  the 
Homes  Registration  Service  of  the  Housing  Corporation,  or  by  con- 
ducting Own  a  Home  campaigns  such  as  have  been  promoted  in  the 
Public  Works  and  Construction  Division  of  the  Information  and  Edu- 
cation Service.  Owing  to  lack  of  appropriations  for  these  purposes 
«ach  of  these  services  of  the  department  was  curtailed  in  the  spring 
of  this  year  and  was  discontinued  on  June  30.  Requests  for  such 
assistance,  however,  continually  reach  this  office,  indicating  an  urgent 
demand  for  the  precise  kind  of  service  outlined  in  H.  R.  7014. 

It  is  important  that  there  should  be  a  clearing  house  of  information 
on  housing  and  living  conditions,  in  order  to  handle  the  scores  of 
requests  coming  to  the  department  daily.     *     *     * 

I  cordially  approve  both  the  principle  and  the  detailed  provisions 
of  H.  R.  7014,  and  hope  that  such  a  bill  may  be  passed  at  this  session, 
in  order  that  such  an  advisory  bureau  may  be  established  at  once. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  housing  shortage  in  America  will  be  more 
acute  in  the  coming  winter  than  it  has  been  at  any  other  time  in  the 
history  of  this  nation,  and  every  effort  should  be  applied  to  stimulate 
the  building  of  homes  during  the  summer  and  fall,  and  to  assist  com- 
munities in  making  available  housing  facilities  in  order  that  the  hard- 
ships may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Local  Elections  and  Expert 
Service 

THE  avalanche  of  labor  victories  in  the  London  County 
Council  and  other  municipal  elections  in  England  last 
week,  which  in  many  localities  almost  wiped  out  represen- 
tation of  the  liberal  and  progressive  forces,  did  not  corns 
altogether  as  a  surprise  to  those  versed  in  politics.  For  some 
time  opponents  of  labor  had  urged  the  speedy  enactment  of 
the  Local  Elections  (Proportional  Representation)  Bill, 
passed  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  July  and  started  by  the 
government  for  early  introduction  as  a  government  measure 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  bill,  empowering  all  local 
authorities  to  adopt  the  proportional  system,  would  greatly 
lessen  the  influence  of  national  party  politics  in  local  elec- 
tions and  give  some,  even  if  small,  representation  to  substan- 
tial political  minorities.  As  the  November  elections  have 
shown,  the  traditional  two-party  system  of  England  has  en- 
tered a  phase  where  the  large,  intelligent  and  on  the  whole 
progressive  element,  formerly  united  under  the  liberal  party 
whip,  is  threatened  with  political  extinction  as  labor  gains  in 
power.  But  apart  from  this,  even  within  conservative  and 
labor  ranks,  there  is  considerable  demand  for  a  method  of 
representation  which  makes  possible  the  expression  of  finer 
shades  of  political  differences. 

In  the  great  provincial  cities,  some  of  the  most  experienced 
and  honored  councillors  have  lost  their  seats  in  recent  years, 
not  from  lack  of  public  appreciation  for  their  services  to 
the  community  but  simply  because  these  exceptional  men,  in 
their  devotion  to  their  specific  municipal  responsibilities  had 


not  found  time  to  keep  in  close  enough  touch  with  the  polit- 
ical machinery  to  assure  their  reelection  on  the  general  party 
lines.  Friends  of  good  city  government,  therefore,  have  be- 
come warm  advocates  of  a  system  which  would  enlarge  the 
constituency  of  men  of  this  type.  Another  argument  forcibly- 
advanced  is  that  the  present  election  by  wards  prevents  some 
of  the  most  eligible  and  desirable  men  from  seeking  election 
because  their  logical  constituents  are  distributed  over  the 
whole  city. 

The  two  recent  experiments  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
applying  proportional  representation  to  local  elections  have 
given  complete  satisfaction,  it  seems.  The  Sligo  (Ireland) 
municipal  elections  of  January,  and  the  election  of  Scottish 
local  boards  of  education  in  April,  both  held  under  this  sys- 
tem, resulted  in  the  representation  of  every  group  of  citizens 
with  definite,  separate  interests  or  policies.  Trusted  public 
servants  were  reelected  in  both  cases.  A  diversity  of  view- 
points was  introduced  in  the  council  chambers  which  stands 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  previous  lack  of  differentiation 
apart  from  that  on  orthodox  party  lines. 

Since  the  last  summary  given  in  the  Survey  (for  March 
22),  the  Italian  Chamber  in  August  passed  a  bill  providing 
for  proportional  representation  in  all  parliamentary  elec- 
tions; the  German  Constituent  Assembly,  itself  elected  under 
the  system  (in  February),  adopted  it  for  the  new  national 
constitution;  and  the  French  Reform  Act  recognized  it  in 
principle,  though  only  for  certain  contingencies.  All  mu- 
nicipal councils  in  Holland  were  for  the  first  time  elected 
under  this  system  in  May;  and  by  an  act  passed  in  June  it 
was  imposed  by  the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom  on 
Ireland  for  the  election  of  all  local  authorities. 


No  Training  Needed? 

THE  Training  School  for  Community  Workers,  which  last 
year  drew  students  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
and  conducted  its  classes  at  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  has 
not  opened  this  fall.  The  reasons  are  inadequate  financial 
support  which,  it  is  declared,  could  be  overcome  were  it  not 
for  the  second  reason,  namely,  a  "strangely  meager  enroll- 
ment, which  makes  impracticable  the  giving  of  that  many- 
sided  training  involving  the  use  of  many  instructors,  which 
is  needed  if  the  school  is  to  do  justice  to  its  students."  Ap- 
parently, says  the  announcement  of  the  director,  John  Collier, 
"The  demand  for  community  workers  is  now  so  far  in  excess 
of  the  number  of  persons,  natively  endowed,  who  want  to  do 
community  work,  that  positions  are  available  without  pre- 
liminary training."  The  number  of  enrollments  for  the  fall 
semester  was  fewer  than  twenty.  The  announcement  con- 
tinues : 

Those  who  have  been  near  to  the  work  of  the  training  school  feel 
that  not  merely  has  the  school  made  important  practical  contributions 
to  the  community  movement  in  New  York  and  the  nation,  but  it  has 
embodied  a  spirit  and  technique  of  training  for  public  service  which 
were  significant.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  the  group  which  has  held 
together  and  expanded  during  four  years,  should  continue  to  hold 
together,  even  though  the  teaching  work  of  the  school  is  suspended? 
Whither  the  training  school  has  been  bound,  the  whole  world  will 
ere  long  go  toward  a  more  humanized  order,  a  more  humanistic  phi- 
losophy, a  braver  hope  for  the  potentialities  that  are  in  the  human  re- 
lation when  cooperatively  organized.  Suggestions  of  some  possible 
plan  of  continued  association  will  be  welcomed  from  the  school's 
alumni  and  friends  by  the  organizing  committee. 


TNDER  the  new  name  The  Food  Education  Society,  the 
*J  National  Food  Reform  Association  of  England  intends 
to  continue  its  instruction  in  scientific  and  economical  cook- 
ery, in  placing  before  the  public  the  best  available  facts 
regarding  diet,  and  in  campaigning  for  the  preservation  of 
the  teeth.  The  address  is  Danes  Inn  House,  265  Strand 
London,  W.  C.  2. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


BAUSCH   &   LOMB    OPTICAL   COMPANY 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
New  York   Washington    Chicago    San  Francisco 

London 

Makers  of   Opthalmic  Lenses  and  Instruments, 

Microscopes,    Photographic    Lenses,    Salop- 

ticons,  Binoculars,  Magnifiers, 

Readers  and  other  High-Grade  Optical  Products 


Did  You  Ever  See  a  BLIND  BIBLE? 

We  have  Bibles  for  the 
blind,  also  in  53  languages. 
Some  immigrant,  soldier, 
Bailor,  or  poor  person  is 
waiting  for  a  Bible.  Will 
you  supply  it  ? 
Send  your  donation  to-day. 


Every  kind  of  Bible  for  sale:  Scofleld, 
Oxford,  Bagster,  Cambridge,  Holman, 
Nelaon,  at    Special  Discounts. 


Universal  Bible  Sunday  Dec.  7. 
Endorsed  by   official   bodies  of 

nearly  all  churches.     Free  literature. 

NEW  YORK  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

675  Madison  Ave.    (110th  year)    New  York. 


An  intensive  two  week's  course  in 

HOW  TO  ORGANIZE 

AND  CONDUCT  NUTRITION 

CLINICS  AND  CLASSES 

Boston,  1919.  Classes  open  to  social 
workers,  nurses  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  care  of  underweight  and 
malnourished  children.  Director,  Wm. 
R.  P.  Emerson,  M.D.  Fee  $50.00,  in- 
cluding all  materials.  Limited  number 
partial  scholarships. 

Address   Mabel   Skilton,   Secretary   of 

Nutritkm    Clinics    for    Delicate    Children, 

44  Dwight  Street,   Boston 


"The   Most   Beautiful   Hymnal  in   the 
American   Church" 

HYMNS    OF   THE 
UNITED    CHURCH 

Charles  Clayton   Morrison  and  Herbert  L.  Willett,   Editors 

The  Hymnal  for  the  New  Social  Era 

Adapted  to  all  Evangelical   Denominations 

Prices  $115  and  $142  per  hundred 

Returnable   copy   sent  on   request 

THE    CHRISTIAN    CENTURY    PRESS 

712   E.   40th   St.,   Chicago 


"INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY" 

To  the  Editor:  We  desire  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  article  by  W.  L. 
Chernery  in  the  Survey,  of  September  27, 
has  unfortunately  given  a  wrong  impression 
in  regard  to  the  experience  of  Wm.  Demuth 
&  Co.  with  Industrial  Democracy.  The  article 
in  question  might  easily  lead  one  to  believe 
that  our  Industrial  Democracy  has  proven  to 
be  a  failure;  for  example:  your  article  has 
been  made  the  basis  of  an  editorial  in  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Sunday,  October  5, 
1919,  under  the  title  of  Sham  Industrial 
Democracy. 

In  spite  of  outside  agitators,  who  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  a  so-called  strike  through 
intimidating  many  of  our  workers,  Industrial 
Democracy  is  still,  and  will  continue  to  be,  in 
operation  at  our  plant. 

You  say  "there  is  furthermort  no  real  power 
behind  the  workers  of  the  House."  The  in- 
ference here  is  altogether  misleading  by  sug- 
gesting that  certain  powers  given  to  the  man- 
agement, is  withheld  from  the  workers.  Such 
is  not  the  case.  There  is  a  power  of  veto 
vested  in  the  Cainet,  but  the  same  privilege 
to  refuse  to  legislate  is  accorded  to  the  work- 
ers through  their  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate.  The  fundamental  idea  of  our 
whole  plan  provides  for  a  coordinate  working 
of  the  House,  Senate,  and  the  Cabinet,  in  such 
a  way  that  there  never  should  e  any  need  for 
the  use  of  veto  power. 

You  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  under 
our  plan  of  Industrial  Democracy  we  had  a 
strike-proof  factory,  and  that  "Industrial  De- 
mocracy is  now  on  strike." 

We  feel  that  it  is  only  fair  to  the  readers  of 
the  Survey  that  we  say  that  the  "Leitch 
Plan,"  which  is  in  operation  at  our  factory, 
has  never  been  advertised  or  accepted  by  us 
as  being  "strike-proof,"  but  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  toward  avoiding  strikes. 

After  reading  your  article,  the  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  was  led  to  call 
our  Industrial  Democracy,  "this  rather  fool- 
ish experiment."  While  you  are  not  to  be 
held  responsible  for  what  is  written  by  him; 
nevertheless,  we  feel  that  the  impression  cre- 
ate by  your  article  is  not  in  accord  with  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  situation.  If  any- 
thing, we  are  more  than  ever  convinced  of 
the  possibilities  of  Industrial  Democracy  in 
helping  us  solve  the  problem  of  closer  rela- 
tionship between  our  employes  and  the  com- 
pany. 

L.  Demuth. 
[President,  Wm.  Demuth  &  Co.] 

New  York. 


Read    "THE    UNHEARD    CRY" 
an    enlightening    book    on    the    subject    of   cripples 
by    that   eminent   cripple,   Joe    F.    Sullivan,    educa- 
tional  director   Mich.    Hosp.    School.     208   pp.;    red 
silk  illustrated;   postpaid,   $1.50. 

LOCOMA    PUB.    CO.,    Farmington,    Mich. 


To  the  Editor:  There  are  a  number  of 
statements  in  the  article  in  your  issue  for 
September  27  regarding  the  strike  of  employes 
at  the  Demuth  pipe  factory  which '  call  for 
comment.  There  is  litttle  industrial  democ- 
racy in  the  shop  committee  plan  as  there  in- 
stalled. Practically  all  such  installations  are 
merely  modernized  welfare  work  or  camou- 
flaged benevolent  despotism. 

As  long  as  there  is  no  judicial  branch  or 
board  of  appeals  for  arbitration  in  the  so- 
called  democratic  organization,  the  company 
still  maintains  ultimate  conrol,  and  industrial 
democracy  is  a  misnomer.  The  board  of  ap- 
peals, with  provision  for  a  disinterested  um- 
pire, is  the  safety  valve  whose  absence  is 
bound  to  result  in  an  explosion  sooner  or 
later. 

As  long  as  there  is  no  suggestion  system  to 
act  as  a  channel  to  carry  communications 
from  the  employe  to  his  committee  or  a  bulle- 
tin board  method  of  informing  the  employes 
of  the  actions  of  the  committee,  the  system 
is  incomplete  and  will  not  function  properly. 

Shop  committees  are  not  new  in  this 
country,  but  employers  are  acting  as  if  they 
were   and   are   installing  them  without   refer- 


ence to  past  experience.  They  are  putting 
people  in  charge  who  never  had  anything  to 
do  with  them  and  consequently  do  not  under- 
stand them.  No  wonder  strikes  are  occurring 
in  such  plants  right  and  left.  The  New  Jer- 
sey Chamber  of  Commerce  spent  nearly  a 
year  investigating  the  subject  before  making 
a  recommendation  and  the  National  Confer- 
ence Board  a  longer  time. 

Like  every  movement  which  suddenly  be- 
comes popular,  shop  committees  will  be  played 
with  and  come  to  grief.  They  will  succeed, 
however,  when  properly  installed.  There  will 
probably  be  developed  in  the  future  two 
movements  in  parallel.  One  where  the  em- 
ployer has  a  closed  (union)  shop  and  deals 
with  organized  labor  through  shop  committees 
controlled  by  the  union;  the  other  where  the 
employer  has  an  open  shop  and  deals  with 
shop  committees  developed  and  controlled 
mutually  by  himself  and  his  own  employes. 
There  will  still  remain  for  a  long  time  em- 
ployers who  do  not  recognize  their  employes 
as  human  beings  and  are  continuously  fight- 
ing them.  They  will  gradually  be  absorbed 
by  one  or  other  of  these  two  movements. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  predict  which  will  win 
out  on  purely  economic  lines.  For  as  the 
first  is  based  on  antagonism  with  its  accom- 
panying restriction  of  output,  with  its  depend- 
ence on  the  strike  and  lockout  for  success,  it 
cannot  compete  with  the  second,  based  on 
cooperation  and  resulting  in  higher  efficiency, 
increased  output  and  lowered  cost  of  living 
and  with  its  dependence  on  arbitration  of  dif- 
ferences for  continuity  of  operation.  We  have 
excellent  authority  for  the  inevitable  fate  of 
"a  house  divided  against  itself." 

H.  F.  J.  Porter. 

New  York. 

THOSE  FIFTH  AVENUE  CROWDS 
To  the  Editor:  A  daily  prints  the  follow- 
ing: "The  plan  to  draw  the  factory  crowds 
off  Fifth  avenue  during  the  noon  hour  brings 
once  more  to  the  fore  the  need  of  keeping 
that  street  open  for  commerce — a  kind  of 
commerce  that  brings  the  city  hundreds  of 
millions  a  year  from  all  parts  of  the  country." 
How  you  gonna  keep  'em  down  on  the  farm 
after  they've  seen  Paree! 

J.  D.  Holmes. 
New  York. 


CALENDAR   OF    CONFERENCES 

Items    for    the    next    calendar    should   reach    the 

Survey   before  December  13. 

Blindness,  Nat'l  Comm.  for  the  Prevention  of. 
New  York.  Nov.  25.  Sec,  Mrs.  Winifred 
Hathaway,   Russell   Sage   Bldg.,   New  York. 

Child  Welfare,  Ohio  State  Conference  on. 
Cincinnati.  Nov.  19-20.  Sec,  R.  A.  Longman, 
312   W.   9th   St.,   Cincinnati. 

Consumers'  League,  Nat'l.  Louisville,  Nov.  20-21. 
Sec.  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  44  E.  23rd  St.,  New 
York. 

Consumers'  League,  New  York  State.  Syracuse, 
Dec.  1-3.  Sec,  Theresa  Wolfson,  450  Fourth 
ave.,  New  York. 

Cooperative  Convention,  Nat'l.  District  Meet- 
ings. Marshall,  Tex.,  Nov.  18-19;  Atascandero, 
Cal.,  Nov.  22-23;  Seattle,  Wash.,  Nov.  25-26; 
St-  Paul,  Minn.,  Nov.  29-30.  Sec,  J.  P.  VVar- 
basse,   2   W.    13th   St..   New  York. 

Municipal  League,  Nat'l.  Cleveland,  Dec.  26-30. 
Sec,  Clinton  R.  Woodruff,  No.  American  Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

Social  Work,  Kansas  State  Conference  of. 
Topeka,  Nov.  18-20.  Sec,  G.  L.  Hosford,  113 
N.  Law  ave.,  Wichita. 

Social  Work,  Kentucky  State  Conference  of. 
Louisville,  Nov.  2-24.  Sec,  Elwood  Street,  1100 
Starks   Bldg.,   Louisville. 

Social  Work,  New  Hampshire  State  Confer- 
ence of.  Portsmouth,  Nov.  20-21.  Sec,  Mrs. 
James   W.   Remick.    Concord. 

Social  Welfare,  New  Jersey  Conference  for. 
Tfiiton,  Nov.  19.  Sec,  Ernest  D.  Easton,  45 
Clinton   St.,   Newark. 

Socal  Work,  South  Carolina  State  Confer- 
ence of.  Sumter.  Nov.  18-20.  Pres.,  A.  T. 
Jamison,  Connie  Maxwell  Orphanage,  Green- 
wood. 

Taylor  Society,  Annual  Meeting  of  the.  New 
York,  Dec.  5-6.  Managing  director,  H.  S.  Per- 
son.  29  W.   39th  St.,   New  York. 

Welfare  Conference,  Ohio  State.  Cincinnati, 
Nov.  18-20.  Sec,  H.  H.  Shirer,  335  S.  High 
St.,   Cincinnati. 


Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travel,  Real  Estate 
twenty  cents  per  agate  line;  fourteen  lines  to 
the  inch. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Workers 
Wanted,"  etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial,' 
including  the  address  or  box  number,  for  each 
insertion.  Minimum  charge  $1.00.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112 
East   19th   Street,   New  York   City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


LECTURES 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Fifty  Public  Health  Nurses  for 
positions  in  the  Middle  West.  Have  several 
vacancies  for  school  and  infant  welfare  nurses. 
Apply  to  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  of  the 
Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute,  8  S.  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 


MATRON  FOR  ORPHANAGE:  Please 
write  fully  about  yourself,  including  work  at 
least  past  five  years;  salary  expected.  He- 
brew Orphans'  Home,  12th  St.  and  Green 
Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED:  Director  and  Organizer  of 
Public  Health  Bureau,  city  of  60,000  in  Iowa. 
Must  be  R.  N.  with  executive  ability.  Give 
age,  experience,  references  and  when  avail- 
able.   Address  3335  Survey. 


JEWISH  AID  SOCIETY  OF  CHICAGO 
has  a  few  vacancies  for  visitors,  and  visiting 
housekeepers.  Please  communicate  with  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Relief  Department, 
1800  Selden  Street,  stating  experience,  train- 
ing and  salary  expected. 


WANTED:  A  Travelling  Field  Secretary 
for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Federation  of 
Y.  M.  H.  A's.  State  Education,  Experience 
and  Salary.  William  Topkis,  Y.  M.  H.  A., 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 

A  MATRON  OR  GENERAL  ASSISTANT: 
Preferably  one  who  has  had  experience  with 
adolescent  or  Jewish  girls.  Write  Cedar 
Knolls  School,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y. 

WANTED :  Experienced  Case  Worker.  Ap- 
ply Welfare   Bureau,   Atlantic   City,  N.   J. 


WANTED 
PERSONNEL  MANAGER 

For   an  unusual   organization 

ONE  of  the  large  retail  businesses  of 
the  country,  noted  for  its  modern 
ideas  of  organization  and  the  importance 
which  it  attaches  to  its  personnel,  is  look- 
ing for  the  best  man  available  to  fill  the 
position  of  Personnel  Manager.  This  man 
should  be  the  right  age  and  personality, 
and  possess  the  necessary  education  and 
outlook  to  enable  him  to  secure  the  right 
people  for  the  organization,  to  supervise 
their  training,  and  to  plan  and  carry  out 
all  relations  between  the  corporation  and 
its  employees. 

This  is  not  a  one-man  job,  but  is  a 
position  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
force  of  specialists.  It  calls  for  a  man  of 
action,  as  well  as  for  a  man  of  sound 
theory.  The  right  man  will  find  an  op- 
portunity to  make  for  himself  a  place 
second  in  importance  to  none  in  the  or- 
ganization, and  to  earn  compensation  that 
such  a  place  merits. 

An  interview  may  be  secured  by  put- 
ting in  writing  sufficient  information  to 
show  that  the  writer  possesses  real  quali- 
fications for  the  position. 

Address:     3342  Survey.     . 


SOCIAL  and  Welfare  Worker  (woman)  ex- 
perienced college  graduate,  desires  position 
in  executive  or  organizing  capacity.  Address 
3305  Survey. 

NOW  AVAILABLE,  social  worker  exper- 
ienced in  settlement,  playground  and  girls' 
organization  work.  Expert  in  group  recrea- 
tion.   Address  3315  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  desires  position  as  pro- 
bation officer  in  a  Juvenile  Court.  Graduate 
of  the  school  of  Social  Work  of  Richmond, 
Virginia.  Two  years'  training,  specializing 
the  second  year  in  Juvenile  Court  work.  Ad- 
dress 3323  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  college  graduate, 
trained  in  family  case  work,  with  six  years' 
experience  as  executive,  desires  position.  Ad- 
dress 3332  Survey. 

IN  OR  NEAR  ONE  of  the  large  Eastern 
cities,,  position  by  a  trained  craft  teacher  and 
social  service  worker.     Address  3339  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  graduate,  with 
five  years'  experience  in  social  and  secretarial 
work,  would  like  position  in  social  work. 
Salary,  $1,500  to  start.    Address  3340  Survey. 

FOR  SALE 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  OUTFITS,  consisting 
of  foot  and  hand  Graphotypes,  foot  and  power 
addressographs,  plate  holders  and  cabinets. 
Address  3298  Survey. 

GET  YOUR  FORM  LETTERS  and  Circu- 
lars Out  Speedily,  Economically  and  Accu- 
rately; and  Keep  an  Indestructible  Record  of 
the  Names  you  Want  to  Address:  by  buying 
our  Addressograph.  It  is  a  Model  F2,  prints 
through  a  ribbon  like  typewriting,  works  fif- 
teen times  as  fast  as  a  typewriter,  is  equipped 
with  110  volt  Alternating  Current  Motor,  is 
only  a  year  old,  is  in  first  class  condition, 
and  is  being  disposed  of  because  we  are  pur- 
chasing more  elaborate  equipment.  Price 
$1.50,  F.  O.  B.  Louisville.  Welfare  League, 
1105  Starks  Building,  Louisville,  Ky. 

BOOK  BARGAINS 

FOR  BOOK-LOVERS,  RARE  BOOKS— 

First    Editions.      Catalogue    sent '  on    request. 
C.  Gerhardt,  25  W.  42d  St.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  THE  BOOK  LOVER 

Rare    books  —  First    editions. 
Books     now     out     of     print. 

Latest    Catalogue    Sent   on   Request 

THE   OXFORD   BOOK   SHOP 
42   Lexington  Avenue  New  York 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty    cents   a   line   per   month,   four   weekly   inser- 
tions;    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 
Mental     Hygiene;     quarterly;     $2     a    year;     pub- 
lished   by    The    National    Committee    for    Mental 
Hygiene,   50   Union   Square,   New  York. 
Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished  by   the    National    Organization   for    Public 
Health  Nursing,   156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Hospital     Social     Servi-^    Quarterly;     $1.50     a 
year;    published   by    Hospital    Social    Service   As- 
sociation,  405    Lexington   Ave.,    New   York. 
Dr.   Robinson's   Voice  in  the   Wilderness  has  come 
to  life  again.     It  is  interesting  and  full  of  meat 
from  cover  to  cover.    Two  dollars  a  year;  twen- 
ty   cents   per    copy.     12    Mt.    Morris   Park   West, 
New   York   City. 


EDWARD  T.  DEVINE  will  make  a  limited 
number  of  lecture  engagements.  For  rates, 
subjects,  and  open  dates  address  the  Survey. 

CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  insertions- 
copy   unchanged   throughout   the   month. 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers. 

Transactions  of  the  First  National  Coopera- 
tive Convention.  300  pp.  $1.00.  Published  by 
the  Cooperative  League  of  America,  2  West  13th 
St.,  New  York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  National 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1261, 
New   York.     Arguments  free  on  request. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78  Devon- 
shire  St.,  Boston. 

Chicago  Standard  Budget  for  Dependent  Fam- 
ilies. 39  pp.,  25  cents.  Published  by  the  Chi- 
cago Council  of  Social  Agencies,  17  North  State 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Selection  of  Foster  Homes  for  Children. 
Principles  and  methods  followed  by  the  Boston 
Children's  Aid  Society,  with  illustrative  cases. 
By  Mary  S.  Doran  and  Bertha  C.  Reynolds. 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  105  East  22nd 
St.,  New  York.    Price  35  cents. 

Lynchings  A  National  Menace.  The  White 
South's  Protest  Against  Lynching.  By  James 
E.  Gregg.  Reprinted  from  the  Southern  Work- 
man.    From    Hampton    Institute,    Hampton,    Va. 

India  in  Revolt!  and  The  Tragedy  of  India. 
Both  pamphlets  by  Ed.  Gammons.  Free  on  ap- 
plication to  Hindustan  Gadar  Party,  5  Wood 
St.,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Houses  or  Homes.  First  Report  of  the  Cincinnati 
Better  Housing  League,   Ohio. 

The  Moral  Decay  of  the  Modern  Stage.  By 
William  Burgess.  An  address  delivered  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Workers.  The 
Illinois  Vigilance  Association,  5  N.  La  Salle  St., 
Chicago.     Send   4    cents   stamps. 

The  Importance  of  a  Philosophy  dealing  with 
the  Relations  of  the  Negroes  and  Whites  in  this 
Country.  By  Bolton  Smith.  From  Author, 
Memphis,   Tenn. 

Yes,  But—  Booklet  answering  popularly  heard 
objections  to  Birth  Control.  Sample  Free.  20 
copies  for  $1.00.  Voluntary  Parenthood  League, 
206  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Our  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Laws. 
National  Committee  for  Constructive  Immigra- 
tion Legislation,  105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Three  Plays  for  Boys.  By  Frederic  L.  Fay  and' 
M.  A.  Emerson.  Association  Press,  347  Madison.- 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Motion  Picture  Films.  650  travel-scenic,  nature, 
science.  National  Board  of  Review,  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City.    Price  15  cents. 

Principles  of  Progress  and  Methods  of  Im- 
provement. By  John  J.  Klein.  Especially  in- 
teresting and  helpful  to  Social  Workers,  Lib- 
erals, Progressives,  and  other  forward-looking 
and  upward-striving  people.  Send  23  cents  for 
copy,  postpaid.  Life  and  Service  Bureau,  Box 
54,  Jamestown,  N.   Y. 

For  Value  Received.  A  Discussion  of  Industrial 
Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey.  Price  5  cents.  Special  rates  for  quan- 
tity orders  of  any  of  the  above  on  application. 
The  Survey,  112   East  19th  St.,  New  York. 

Workshop  Committees.  Suggested  lines  of  de- 
velopment of  workers'  shop  organizations,  man- 
agement questions  and  types  of  organization. 
By  C.  G.  Renold.  Reprinted  from  the  Survey 
for  October  5,  1918.  Shop  Committees  in 
Practice.  By  C.  G.  Renold.  Industrial  Re- 
lations. A  Summary  of  Conclusions  reached  by 
a  Group  of  Twenty  British  Quaker  Employers 
after  Four  Days  of  Discussion  in  1917  and  1918. 
(The   three   articles   above   in   one   reprint.) 

Report  of  the  Provisional  Joint  Committee. 
Adopted  unanimously  by  the  British  Industrial 
Conference,  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  April 
4.  Rerrinted  from  the  Survey  for  May  3,  1919, 
and  not  heretofore  published  in  the  United 
States. 


il^ 


THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOB  LABOR 
LEGISLATION — John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131 
E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices;  Industrial  safety  and  health;  work- 
men's compensation;  health  insurance;  one 
day's   rest    in   sevin;    efficient   law   enforcement. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OP  HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL  WORKERS —  Edna  G.  Henry, 
Pres.,  Social  Service  Department,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis;  Antoinette  Cannon  Ex. 
Sec,  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Organi- 
zation to  promote  development  of  social  work  in 
hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  Meeting 
with  National   Conference  of  Social   Work. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION     OF    INFANT     MORTALITY— 

Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
Infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nurs- 
ing; Infant  welfare  consultations:  care  of  chil- 
dren   of    pre-school    age    and    school    age. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION—Miss  Cora  WInchell,  sec'y.  Teachers 
College,  New  York.  Organized  for  betterment 
of  conditions  In  home,  school,  Institution  and 
community.  Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics.      1211    Cathedral    St.,     Baltimore,     Md. 

AM.       PROPORTIONAL       REPRESENTATION 

LEAGUE — Wm  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phlla.  Leaflets 
free.  P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  40c.  a  year. 
Membership  entitles  to  Review  and  other  pub- 
lications)   $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For 
the  repression  of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of 
venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of 
pamphlets  upon  request.  Associate  Membership. 
$2.00;  Annual,  $5.00;  Sustaining,  $10.00.  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly   bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Curtis  E.  Lakeman,  exec,  sec'y; 
25  W.  45th  St„  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on   request.      Annual   membership   dues,    $5. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY — Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human 
Inheritances,  hereditary  Inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.      Literature    free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA — Constituted  by  30 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y;  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission  on '  the  Church  and  Social  Serv- 
ice; Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y; 
Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y; 
Miss    Grace    W.    Sims,    office    sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and 
Goodwill;    Rev.    Henry    A.    Atkinson,    seo'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life; 
Rev,  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner,  exec,  sec'y; 
Rev.   C.  O.   Gill,  field  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Relations  with  France  and 
Belgium,  uniting  American  religious  agen- 
cies for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of 
the  Protestant  forces  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium. Chairman,  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown, 
105    East    22nd    Street,    New    York. 

National  Temperance  Society  and  Commission 
on  Temperance.  Hon.  Carl  E.  Mllliken, 
chairman    Commission. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  princi- 
pal; G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin. ;  F.  K  Rogers, 
treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a 
State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  Illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)— Headquarters,  146  Hen- 
ry St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  .international  system  of  safeguard- 
ing. Conducts  National  Americanization  pro- 
gram. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC. — 50  Beacon  St.,  Boston; 
pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot;  sec'y,  L.  V.  Ingraham, 
M.  D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon  request. 
Quarterly  Bulletin.  Memberships:  Annual,  $3- 
Sustaining,    $10;    Life,    $100. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT  OF   COLORED   PEOPLE— Moor- 

fleld  Storey,  pres.;  John  R,  Shlllady,  sec'y;  70 
Wfth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchlngs,  etc.  Membership  78,000, 
with  256  branches.     Membership,  $1  upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION — 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  so- 
cial, intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests 
of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town  and  coun- 
try centers;  physical  education;  camps;  rest- 
rooms,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational 
classes;  employment;  Bible  study;  secretarial 
training  school;   foreign   work. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of 
administration;  education;  delinquency;  health; 
recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes  quar- 
terly, "The  American  Child."  Photographs, 
slides   and    exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  conditions  affecting 
the  health  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  communities,  educators  and  organiza- 
tions through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns, 
etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE— Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  men- 
tal disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy.  Inebri- 
ety, criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education, 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly:  $2  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMUTE  TOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS — Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22 
St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  Informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quanti- 
ties at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Commit- 
tee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Owen   R.    Lovejoy,   pres.,    New   York;    William 
T.     Cross,     gen.     sec'y.,     315     Plymouth     Court, 
Chicago.     General   organization   to  discuss  prin- 
ciples  of  humanitarian   effort  and   increase   effi- 
ciency  of   agencies.      Publishes   proceedings   an- 
nual   meetings.       Monthly    bulletin,    pamphlets, 
etc.     Information  bureau.     Membership,  $3.   47th 
annual    meeting    New    Orleans,    1920. 
Main   Divisions  and  chairmen: 
Children — Henry    W.    Thurston,    New    York. 
Delinquents    and    Correction — Bernard     Glueck, 

M.    D.,    New   York. 
Health — George  J.   Nelbach,   New  York. 
Public    Agencies    and    Institutions — Robert     W. 

Kelso,    Boston. 
The   Family — Amelia    Seares,    Chicago. 
Industrial    and    Economic    Conditions — Florence 

Kelley,   New  York. 
The  Local  Community — H.  S.  Braucher,  N.  Y. 
Mental    Hygiene— C.     Macfie    Campbell,     M.     D. 

Baltimore. 
Organization  of  Social  Forces — William  J.  Nor- 
ton, Detroit. 
Uniting  of  Native  nnd  Foreign-Born  In  America 

— Allen  T.  Burns,  New  York. 
NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENT!? 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood   life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  condi- 
tions of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work; 
trains   Negro   social   workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 
— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n,  257  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the 
volunteer  woman  power  of  the  country  for 
specific  service  along  social  and  economic  lines; 
cooperating   with   government   agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 

— Jean  Hamilton,  org,  sec'y;  35  E.  30th  St., 
New  York.  Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation 
and  instruction  in  self-governing  and  support- 
ing groups  for  girls  of  working  age.  Magazine, 
"The  Club  Worker,"   monthly,    75   cents   a   year 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Aye.,  New  York. 
Objects  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique; to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health 
Nurse,"  subscription  Included  In  membership. 
Dues,   $2.00  and   upward. 

NATIONAL    SOCIAL   WORKERS'    EXCHANGE 

— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations 
with  trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  ADD  EOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Vir- 
gil V.  Johnson,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial agencies  interested  in  the  guidance 
and  protection  of  travelers,  especially  woman 
and   girls.      Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL     WOMEN'S      TRADE      UNION 

LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  64  W. 
Randolph  St.  (Room  1003)  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  '  Information  given.  Offi- 
cial   organ,    "Life    and    Labor." 

NUTRITION  CLINICS  FOR  DELICATE  CHIL- 
DREN—Mabel  Skilton.  Secretary,  44  Dwlght 
Street,  Boston..  Objects:  the  organization  of 
Nutrition  Clinics  and  Classes  to  Identify  un- 
derweight and  malnourished  children  and  to 
provide  for  them  standardized  examinations, 
adequate  diagnoses,  proper  care  and  treatment: 
the  publication  of  bulletins  and  the  arranging 
for  public  conferences  in  this  field. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OP 
AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighborhood  and 
community  center  activities  and  administra- 
tion; cooperating  with  War  Dept.  Commission 
on    Training    Camp    Activities. 

THE    RACE    BETTERMENT    FOUNDATION— 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve-' 
ment.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities. 
J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 
RED  CROSS  BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION  FOR 
NURSES — Florence  Johnson,  mgr.,  44  East 
Twenty-Third  Street,  New  York;  N.  Y.  A  na- 
tional registry  for  graduate  nurses,  established  by 
the  American  Red  Cross  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Nurses'  Association,  the  National 
League  of  Nursing  Education,  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  to 
supply  hospitals,  training  schools,  sanatoria  and 
public  health  agencies  with  trained  personnel. 
RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN — Douglas  C.  McMurtrle,  dlr., 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial 
cripples.  Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction 
work  here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish an  enlightened  public  attitude  towards 
the   physically   handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dlr.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments; 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Educa- 
tion, Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Li- 
brary, Southern  Highland  Division. 
SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION — Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Chllds,  sec'y;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't.,  city 
manager    plan,    county    gov't.      Pamphlets    free. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in 
race  adustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  information -on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  meth- 
ods Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan, 
treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y;  Tuskegee, 
Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
under  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities 
to  mobilize  all  the  resources  of  the  community 
near  the  camps  for  the  benefit  of  the  officer 
and  men.  The  War  Camp  Community  Service 
stimulates,  coordinates  and  supplements  tn. 
social  and  recreational  activities  of  the  cam! 
cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  »■ 
Braucher.    sec'y. 
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THE  SOCIAL  POETRY  OF  THE  YEAR  by  Paul  Lyman  Benjamin, 
is  one  of  the  special  book  features  in  the  December  Reconstruction 
number  of  the  Survey  for  November  29. 


THE  BRITISH  WAY 

SOME  paragraphs  in  a  letter  from  a  British  manufacturer 
of  wide  experience  both  in  public  administration  and 
private  enterprise  are  especially  interesting  at  this  time 
when  America  is  going  through  some  of  the  acute  unrest 
which  characterized  England  eight  months  ago.  At  that  time 
this  manufacturer  wrote  saying  that  he  was  deliberating  on 
closing  down  his  plant  "so  that  everybody  could  cool  off"- — 
the  war  had  left  people  so  unsettled,  managers  and  men;  the 
relaxation  of  the  strain  had  so  affected  the  power  of  people 
to  concentrate  on  the  task  in  hand ;  feeling  was  running  high. 
He  did  not  do  so.    Today  he  writes: 

The  evidence  I  get  from  the  managers  at  the  —  Works  is  to  the  effect 
that  our  people  have  now  settled  down  to  work,  and  the  output  is 
equal  to  what  it  was  in  1914.  I  think,  however,  we  are  exceptionally 
fortunate  in  this,  for  it  is  not  the  general  experience.  There  is  still 
a  great  deal  of  restlessness  resulting  from  the  industrial  upheaval 
caused  by  the  War,  and  the  many  strikes  which  we  are  suffering  from 
are  merely  evidence  of  the  general  spirit  of  unrest. 

The  temper  of  the  people,  during  the  railway  strike,  was,  I  think, 
very  good.  There  was  little  bitterness  and  very  little  sabotage 
indeed  scarcely  any,  but  the  opinion  of  the  public,  on  the  whole,  was 
definitely  against  the  men — not  so  much  on  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
their  case,  but  on  account  of  their  precipitate  action. 

I  am  an  optimist  with  regard  to  social  conditions  in  the  country. 
We  shall,  of  course,  have  to  pass  through  many  difficulties,  but  I 
think  we  shall  win  through.  After  all,  the  British  people  are  fairly 
level-headed  and  sensible  when  they  come  to  a  difficult  place.  But 
we  shall  not  get  industrial  peace  unless  employers  are  prepared  to 
approach  the  situation  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  are  thoroughly  alive 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  living  in  a  'new  world,  requiring  new  indus- 
trial conditions.  The  present  generation  of  workers  cannot  be  fitted 
into  the  industrial  system  which  existed  before  the  war,  and  any 
attempt  to  squeeze  them  into  it  will  inevitably  lead  to  trouble.  We 
are,  of  course,  blessed  with  a  number  of  responsible  labor  leaders  who 
take  a  calm  and  statesmanlike  view  of  the  situation.  Backed  up  by 
reasonable  employers,  these  men  will  be  able  to  guide  their  followers, 
but  if  the  employers  oppose  them,  then  we  shall  certainly  have  bad 
trouble. 

BIRTH  OF  THE  FREEDOM  LEAGUE 

ALTHOUGH  one  who  was  familiar  with  the  origin  of 
the  American  Freedom  Convention  held  in  Chicago 
recently  might  have  expected  its  proceedings  to  be 
dominated  by  Socialists  and  other  radicals,  he  would  have 
been  compelled  to  modify  his  opinion  before  it  adjourned. 
After  witnessing  the  election  of  the  national  committee,  in 
which  Seymour  Stedman  was  defeated  by  Duncan  McDonald, 
president  of  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Labor,  and  some 
lesser  light  was  victorious  over  Victor  Berger  as  Wisconsin's 
representative,  he  would  have  discovered  that  the  conven- 
tion could  not  be  dismissed  as  the  manifestation  of  a  mere 
radical  point  of  view.  The  greeting  received  by  the  colored 
man  who  was  chosen  to  represent  West  Virginia  also  gave 
evidence  of  the  breadth  of  the  convention's  outlook.     It  is 
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true  that  it  was  called  by  the  National  League  for  the  Re- 
lease of  Political  Prisoners,  formed  last  winter  upon  the 
initiation  of  die  National  Executive  Committee  of  the  So- 
cialist Party,  but  when  it  met  it  carried  the  endorsement  of 
nearly  four  hundred  organizations,  including  many  national, 
state  and  local  labor  unions  as  well  as  Socialist  and  labor 
parties.  The  reported  membership  of  these  organizations 
was  1,558,000.  Making  allowance  for  the  duplications  in 
this  membership,  the  convention  represented  a  large  element 
in  the  population. 

The  convention  met  to  advocate  the  restoration  of  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  freedom  of  thought  and  of  utterance, 
and  amnesty  for  political  and  industrial  prisoners.  Un- 
doubtedly it  was  animated  by  a  strong  conviction  that  the 
men  and  women  who  were  convicted  under  the  espionage 
act  and  other  war  statutes,  and  who  are  still  held  in  prison 
a  year  after  the  war  has  ceased,  are  being  persecuted  for 
their  opposition  to  the  present  industrial  order.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  although  the  espionage  act  was  passed  to 
catch  German  spies,  not  a  single  German  had  been  convicted 
under  it  and  363  Americans  were  in  prison  as  a  result  of 
the  method  of  enforcing  it,  while  the  cases  of  497  others  are 
still  pending.  Dean  Robert  M.  Lovett,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  said  that  two-thirds  of  these  were  held  on  charges 
involving  only  the  expression  of  opinion  in  private.  State 
laws  alleged  to  abrogate  fundamental  rights  were  also 
censured.  Dean  Lovett  spoke  favorably  of  the  Chamberlain 
bill  and  other  bills  before  Congress  affording  amnesty  to 
political  prisoners  (see  the  Survey  for  September  20,  page 
882). 

In  the  auditorium  of  the  Machinists'  Hall,  decorated  with 
the  stars  and  stripes  and  with  a  picture  of  Lincoln  occupy- 
■  ing  the  place  of  honor,  the  three  hundred  delegates  formu- 
.-'^Jfited  a  document  which  called  attention  to  the  suppression 
of  freedom  of  utterance,  and  to  the  uprooting  of  the  con- 
"ieption  of  America  as  an  asylum  for  oppressed  people  of 
other  lands.  The  threatened  deportation  of  "political 
refugees  from  India"  was  cited  as  an  instance  of  this,  as 
was  also  the  actual  deportation  of  other  foreign  born  per- 
sons, not  because  they  thought  or  practiced  violence — many 
of  them  being  strongly  opposed  to  the  use  of  force  in  any 
exigency — but  because  "of  their  activity  in  organizing  work- 
ers into  labor  unions,  participating  in  strikes"  and  oppos- 
ing the  "continued  domination  of  our  government  by  the 
private  owners  of  industry."  To  petition  Congress  for  the 
redress  of  these  wrongs,  it  was  considered,  is  futile.  The 
convention  therefore  dedicated  itself  to  work  "for  the  united 
action  of  all  labor  that  the  power  of  solidarity  may  insure 
victory  in  the  fight  for  freedom." 

A  permanent  organization  to  carry  on  this  fight  was 
formed.  This  is  to  be  called  the  American  Freedom  League. 
The  function  of  the  national  committee  will  be  to  perfect 
this  organization.  It  will  have  its  headquarters  in  Chicago 
and  will  act  in  general  as  a  clearing  house  for  various  or- 
ganizations working  "for  the  release  of  political,  religious 
and  industrial  prisoners.  .  .  against  deportations  for  political 
offences  and  against  all  laws  and  regulations  curtailing  the 
free  expression  of  opinion." 

OPPRESSED  NATIONS  AND  GROUPS 

WITH  the  break-up  of  the  three  great  enemy  empires, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  Turkey,  and  of  Rus- 
sia, the  number  of  "oppressed"  nationalities  repre- 
sented in  the  United  States  by  substantial  immigrant  colonies 
has  undergone  a  marked  reduction.  Poland  and  Bohemia 
are  already  far  on  the  way  towards  a  stable,  republican  gov- 
ernment. The  Serbs,  Albanians,  Finns,  Letts,  Lithuanians, 
Ukrainians,  Syrians,  Armenians  and  other  racial  minorities 
in  the  former  empires,  with  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the 
Allied  governments,  have  at  any  rate  the  prospect  of  com- 
plete self-government  as  soon  as  they  can  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  their  respective  neighbors  and  to  a  sufficient 


unity  on  dominant  political  issues  among  themselves.  Thus 
it  happens  that  the  racial  minorities  clamoring  for  American 
sympathy  in  their  struggle  for  independence  are  largely  those 
subject  to  the  Allied  governments  themselves.  The  League 
of  Small  and  Subject  Nationalities  which,  since  1915,  has 
tried  in  a  modest  and  straightforward  way  to  acquaint  the 
American  public  with  the  claims  of  the  different  racial  minor- 
ities and  their  historical  background,  did  so — until  the  United 
States  entered  the  conflict — without  regard  to  the  side  in  the 
European  war  on  which,  in  each  case,  the  dominant  majority 
stood.  With  the  entrance  of  this  country,  however,  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  do  so,  and  a  somewhat  inaffective  attempt 
to  carry  through  the  old  program — still  linking  the  case  of 
Ireland,  India,  Korea,  etc.,  with  that  of  Poland,  Syria  and 
Albania — gradually  ceased.  The  league  now  has  dissolved. 
Quite  recently,  a  new  and  more  militant  organization,  not 
of  small  nationalities  generally  but  exclusively  of  those  con- 
sidering themselves  coerced  by  others — a  League  of  Op- 
pressed Peoples — has  come  into  being,  representative  at 
present  of  insurgent  groups — some  majority  and  some  minor- 
ity— in  India,  Egypt,  Ireland,  Korea,  China,  Russia,  Persia 
and  Syria.  Because  of  the  very  fact  that  the  Allies  have 
liberated  the  groups  concerned  in  enemy  countries,  the 
residuum  is  made  up  of  groups  largely  in  their  own  lands. 
Dudley  Field  Malone,  former  collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  is  chairman  of  the  organization.  Among  other  Amer- 
ican backers  of  the  new  league  are  Prof.  Herbert  E.  Corey, 
the  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes,  Oswald  Garrison  Villard, 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Frederic  C.  Howe,  Harry  Longfellow  Dana, 
the  Rev.  Norman  Thomas,  Prof.  Carleton  Hayes,  Robert 
Morse  Lovett,  Lovejoy  Elliott  and  Prof.  A.  U.  Pope. 

ANOTHER  HELLENIC  GRIEVANCE 

BOOT-BLACKS,  in  many  cities,  have  changed  in  some- 
thing like  a  generation,  from  Irish  to  Negro,  from 
Negro  to  Italian,  from  Italian  to  Greek,  and  now  in 
Seattle  the  Greeks  are  complaining  that  they  are  being  driven 
out  of  the  profession  by  the  Turks,  with  their  lower  standard 
of  living. 

CALGARY'S  JAIL 

ONE  unexpected  result  of  the  strike  in  Winnipeg,  Can., 
last  May  and  June,  was  the  cleaning  up  of  the  police 
cells  in  Calgary,  eight  hundred  miles  away  in  another 
province.  A  number  of  Calgary  citizens  had  been  searched 
for  evidences  of  Bolshevistic  affiliations  following  the  strike, 
and  two  or  three  of  them,  in  consequence  of  suspicious- 
looking  books  found  in  their  possession,  spent  a  night  in  the 
city  jail.  "Some  of  our  finest  men,  you  know,"  said  the  dis- 
creet city  employe  who  told  the  story;  "men  who  had  never 
been  arrested  for  anything  before.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
how  they  happened.  ...  At  any  rate,  after  that  the  conditions 
in  the  cells  began  to  be  talked  about."  Indeed,  the  city 
council  appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  investigate.  One 
of  the  three  was  Mrs.  Alderman  Gale — very  appropriately 
appointed,  since  this  was  primarily  a  housekeeping  matter. 

A  member  of  the  committee  declared  that  when  he  went 
over  the  cells  they  were  supposed  to  be  "clean"— he  could 
not  say  what  they  must  have  been  like  when  "dirty."  Blan- 
kets were  found  that  had  not  been  washed  for  seven  years; 
they  were  promptly  well  aired  in  the  daily  press.  When  Mrs. 
Gale  asked  to  see  the  laundry  bills,  she  was  told  by  the  man 
who  would  have  had  charge  of  them  if  there  had  been  any, 
that  he  had  never  seen  one — and  he  had  been  there  twelve 
years.  One  alderman  said  that  he  felt  personally  respon- 
sible for  such  conditions  and  would  not  stay  on  the  council 
fifteen  minutes  if  they  were  allowed  to  continue. 

The  committee  substantiated  the  charges  against  the  jail. 
It  recommended  that  the  Medical  Health  Officer,  who  had 
under  his  supervision  the  sanitary  arrangements  in  all  build- 
ings owned  or  controlled  by  the  city,  be  required  in  the  future 
to  submit  quarterly  reports  to  the  council  on  the  condition 
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of  all  such  buildings.  It  also  carefully  considered  both  the 
possibility  of  improving  the  cells  in  their  present  location 
in  the  basement  of  the  city  hall,  and  a  plan  for  moving  them 
to  the  top  floor.  Here  they  would  have  plenty  of  sunlight 
and  suitable  quarters  for  women  could  be  more  easily  pro- 
vided. Although  two  of  the  three  members  of  the  committee 
recommended  this  solution,  the  council  felt  that  so  drastic  a 
rearrangement  of  the  building — it  would  have  required  a 
redistribution  of  the  occupants  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
floors — was  too  radical  and  expensive,  and  besides  that  it 
was  "not  necessary  to  provide  a  sunparlor  for  criminals." 
(The  committee  had,  of  course,  emphasized  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  occupants  of  the  cells  were  not  criminals,  but  persons 
awaiting  trial.)  Nevertheless,  it  was  decided  to  "fix  up"  the 
basement.  The  windows  of  this  reach  well  above  the  ground 
level  and  the  building  has  open  space  on  all  sides,  so  that  it 
is  not  as  bad  as  it  might  be  when  properly  cared  for.  The 
council  took  steps  also  to  provide  better  food,  to  see  that  a 
matron  is  in  attendance  whenever  a  woman  prisoner  is  in  the 
jail,  and  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  padded  cell.  It  is 
probable,  moreover,  that  some  better  plan  for  handling 
mentally  deranged  persons  will  result  from  the  interest 
aroused. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  declared  the  other  day  that  the 
number  of  "extremely  honest,  high-minded,  ultra-respectable 
people  who  have  been  in  prison"  recently  was  very  great  and 
that  in  a  very  short  time  it  would  be  easy  to  convince  people 
that  conditions  in  jails  are  bad  because  "every  honest  man 
in  the  country  will  have  done  six  months  and  got  to  know 
something  about  the  matter." 

A  KENTUCKY  CLEARING  HOUSE 

KENTUCKY  has  a  newly  organized  cooperative  council, 
which  will  be  a  clearing  house  for  the  plans  and  work 
of  all  the  agencies  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  welfare 
of  the  state.  The  functions  of  this  council  include  the  publi- 
cation of  a  directory  of  social  agencies  of  the  state;  the  col- 
lection of  information  regarding  social  agencies,  their 
resources,  plans  and  surveys;  the  preparation  of  a  pin  map 
showing  the  salient  points  in  the  information  thus  gathered; 
the  consultation  and  cooperation  of  member  organizations; 
and  a  unified  action  on  social  legislation.  Dr.  Frank  L. 
McVey,  president  of  the  Univerbity  of  Kentucky,  is  president 
of  the  council ;  Mrs.  Laf on  Riker,  president  of  the  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  is  vice-president;  the  secretary  and  treas- 
urer is  Elwood  Street,  director  of  the  Welfare  League  of 
Louisville. 

A  UNION  OF  PROFESSIONALS 

WHETHER  there  is  a  profession  of  social  work  or  not, 
a  frequently  disputed  subject,  is  likely  to  be  seri- 
ously considered  if  the  plans  for  a  great  national 
inter-professional  body  mature  which  are  now  put  forward 
by  a  group  of  men  including  architects,  civil  engineers, 
physicians,  journalists  and  teachers.  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  Post-War  Committee  on  Architectural  Practice,  a  com- 
mittee of  professional  and  technical  men,  including  Dr. 
Alexander  Lambert,  president  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, New  York;  Thomas  R.  Kimball,  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  Omaha;  Calvin  W.  Rice, 
secretary  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
New  York;  Frederick  L.  Ackerman,  New  York;  Felix  Adler, 
New  York;  Charles  A.  Beard,  New  York;  Charles  A.  Boston, 
New  York;  N.  Max  Dunning,  Chicago;  Henry  W.  Hodge, 
New  York;  Robert  D.  Kohn,  New  York;  Arthur  D.  Little, 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  Basil  M.  Manly,  Washington;  Milton 
B.  Medary,  Jr.,  Philadelphia;  George  A.  McKean,  Detroit; 
E.  J.  Mehren,  New  York;  Frank  A.  Waugh,  Amherst,  and 
Charles  H.  Whitaker,  Washington,  has  arranged  an  inter- 
professional conference,  to  be  held  in  Detroit  on  November 
28  and  29.    The  main  purpose  of  this  conference  is  the  es- 


TO  GIVE  THANKS— 

rE  are  but  a  short  space  from  those  days  when  men  and 
women  showed  themselves  equal  to  the  supr.emest  of  all 
sacrifices:  when  for  the  sake  of  a  great  ideal  countless 
men  gave  up  all  quest  of  material  things,  laid  aside  all  thought 
of  self  and  creature  comforts  and  went  forth  to  suffer  and  die 
for  the  betterment  of  Life.  All  that  was  theirs  of  hope  in 
years  to  be  they  gave  ungrudgingly.  Is  it  not  for  us  who  are 
left  to  give  deep  and  reverent  th.r.iks  that  it  was  given  us  to 
know  such  high  and  gallant  hearts,  that  to  us  there  remains 
this  priceless  possession, — that  by  the  valor  of  their  souls  we 
have  learned  new  Nobleness,  possessed  new  Heritage? 

FOR  what  greater  gift  could  we  be  thankful  than  that  it  is 
given  us  to  keep  the  faith,  to  hold  high  the  torch,  to  give 
ourselves  to  the  betterment  of  Life  with  the  same  glorious 
abandon  as  did  they — to  give  our  all.  W.  H.  M. 


tablishment  of  a  definite  program  on  which  all  the  profes- 
sions can  unite,  and  its  principal  motive  is  to  increase  the 
importance  and  value  of  their  public  services  and,  possibly, 
to  create  a  permanent  inter-professional  body.  While  prob- 
ably the  conference  will  decide  to  concentrate  on  a  few 
major  points  in  such  a  program,  a  great  variety  of  sugges- 
tions have  been  received  showing  the  many  benefits  which 
inter-professional  organization  might  bring  with  it.  Some  of 
these  suggestions  are  as  follows: 

To  outline  the  functions  of  the  different  professions  and  the  proper 
fields  of  cooperation; 

To  compare  and  study  ethical  standards;    [A  re-definition  of  these 
standards  is  desired  more  particularly  by  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  feel  that  at  present  they  relate  too  exclusively  to  mutu 
relationships  within  the  professions  and  not  sufficiently  to  the  relatio 
between  members  of  one  profession  and  those  of  others.] 

To  create  public  opinion  favorable  to  the  employment  of  the  b 
qualified  technical  service  in  every  field  of  government;  [The  wartinT 
services  of  such  men  have  shown  how  great  at  normal  times  is  the  1 
to  the  people  in  efficiency  and  economy  which  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  professions  are  practically  unrepresented  in  our  scheme  of 
government,  federal,  state  and  municipal.  A  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  illustrating  this  point  to  a  representative  of  the  Survey, 
mentioned  the  effectiveness  of  a  representation  made  some  years  ago 
by  the  New  York  State  chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tecture to  Governor  Sulzer  of  that  state,  concerning  the  incompetence 
of  a  man  who  had  been  appointed  state  architect  and  who  was  passing 
on  the  expenditure  of  several  million  dollars'  worth  of  public  works 
a  year.  Not  only  was  the  contention  of  that  delegation  borne  out  by 
investigation,  but  owing  to  that  incident  the  architects  of  New  York 
have  had  a  hand  in  entirely  remodeling  that  particular  department  of 
the  state  government  which  since  then  has  been  conducted  on  efficient 
modern  lines.] 

To  bring  the  ideals  and  functions  of  the  different  professions  before 
college  and  high  school  students  through  addresses  by  representative 
members  of  these  professions; 

To  spread  the  ideals  of  public  service  among  the  professions  them- 
selves and  discuss  means  by  which  the  sense  of  responsibility  of  their 
members  may  find  practical  expression; 

To  discuss  means  by  which  professional  education  may  be  brought 
into  closer  touch  with  the  actual  problems  of  the  time; 

To  democratize,  if  possible,  the  relations  of  professional  men  to  the 
technical  workers   under  their  direction; 

To  study  eventually  the  whole  question  of  guild  organization  among 
all  grades  of  persons  vocationally  cooperating  in  the  same  service, 
whether  professionally  trained  or  untrained,   employers   or  employed. 

Two  motives,  then,  are  responsible  in  the  main  for  the 
promotion  of  this  conference:  first,  the  idea  of  extended 
public  service  and  public  responsibility  by  the-  professions, 
and  second,  the  democratization  of  the  professions.  On 
this  latter  point  a  member  of  the  committee  explained  that 
at  present  the  larger  professional  organizations  are  ruled, 
generally  speaking,  by  an  elite  of  the  most  successful  men 
who  are  active  in  them.  While  this  has  its  advantage,  it 
means  in  practice  that  the  vast  majority  of  men  in  profes- 
sional and  semi-professional  vocations  have  little  or  no 
representation  in  the  relations  of  that  profession  to  the  out- 
side and  feel  little  sense  of  responsibility  toward  the  public, 
however  high  their  ethical  standards  might  be  among  them- 
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selves.  The  calling  of  this  conference  has  aroused  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  and  received  encouragement  from  the 
most  varied  quarters.  The  office  of  the  organizing  commit- 
tee is  at  56  West  45  street,  New  York. 

GERMAN  WAR  PRISONERS 

GERMAN  prisoners  of  Avar  are  now  returning  in  large 
numbers  to  the  fatherland  where  their  reception  and 
adjustment  to  civilian  conditions  is  creating  a  large 
task  for  social  workers.  Most  of  them,  in  August,  when  the 
prisoners  in  France  were  not  yet  set  free,  arrived  from  Eng- 
land at  Cologne,  at  the  rate  of  about  six  thousand  daily. 
From  here  they  were  sent  to  demobilization  camps  provided 
along  the  Rhine  where  their  final  dismissal  usually  takes 
place  after  three  days.  In  addition  to  demobilization  pay 
of  M.50  (worth  less  than  $5),  each  man  receives  wages  and 
board  for  56  days,  and  clothes  and  shoes  in  case  of  need. 
In  five  thousand  towns  and  cities  committees  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  men  have  been  organized  which  endeavor  to  find 
employment  for  them  or,  failing  in  this,  extend  such  relief 
as  may  be  necessary,  the  national  government  participating 
to  the  maximum  extent  of  M.300  per  man.  Each  case  is 
considered  on  its  merits  by  an  executive  consisting  of  two 
officials  and  three  prisoners  of  war.  In  Berlin  preparations 
have  been  made  for  the  reception  of  35,000  prisoners. 

THE  H.  C.  OF  L. 

THE  high  cost  of  living  keeps  looming  up  in  unexpected 
places.     Readers  of  the  Survey  are  asked  to  send  in 
straws  that  show  the  way  the  wind  is  blowing. 
Here  is   one   calculated   to   break   the   camel's   back.      On 
enry   street,    in   lower    New   York,   stands    an    old   church 
ere,  according  to  tradition,  Boss  Tweed  scratched  his  name 
ws  an  east  side  boy.     Heretofore  visitors  have  been  welcome 
at  25  cents  per  person.    Today  this  sign  stares  the  newcomer 
in  the  face: 


This  Church 

contains  the  only  remaining 

SLAVE  GALLERY 

AND  THE 

TWEED     SCRATCH 
Admission  $1.00 

ONLY  AFTER  REGULAR  SERVICES 


NEPHEW,  FIND  YOUR  OWN  JOB 

AFTER  many  threats,  Uncle  Sam  last  month  made  up 
his  mind  to  send  away  every  unemployed  man  to  find 
a  job  for  himself  as  best  he  could.  On  October  10, 
the  last  remaining  public  employment  bureaus  under  the 
Department  of  Labor  closed  their  doors  because  Congress 
failed  to  provide  for  them.  George  W.  Kirchwey,  former 
warden  of  Sing  Sing,  who  has  directed  the  New  York  office 
of  the  service  during  the  period  of  demobilization,  com- 
mented on  this  event  as  follows: 

This  means  that  in  all  but  nine  states  every  government  employ- 
ment agency  will  close,  and  there  are  only  nine  states  nearly  adequate 
to  keep  up  the  service  by  their  state  employment  organization.  They 
are:  New  York,  New  Jersey,  California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Massachusetts,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  The  importance  of  the  ser- 
vice can  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  the  half  dozen  offices  of  the  service 
in  New  York  place  an  average  of  three  thousand  people  a  week,  of 
whom  five  to  eight  hundred   are  returned  soldiers  and  sailors. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  several  states  and  cities,  relying  on 
the  federal  employment  service  which,  they  felt  sure,  would 
become   permanent,    deliberately    refrained   during   the   war 


from  developing  their  own  employment  bureaus,  and  that 
some — a  notable  case  is  that  of  New  York  city — have  actu- 
ally scrapped  those  they  had.  There  is  now  pending  in 
Congress  the  Kenyon-Nolan  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  employment  service.  In  the  uncertain  industrial 
situation  of  these  days,  it  is  dangerous  to  put  up  the  shutters 
of  the  public  employment  offices  even  for  a  short  time;  but 
apart  from  this,  all  past  experience  has  proved  that  efficiency 
in  this  service  can  only  be  reached  through  long  continuity, 
enabling  the  establishment  of  connections  with  employers 
which  make  calls  for  help  through  the  public  agency  habitual 
and  the  training  of  officers  through  daily  experience  with  the 
specific  industrial  conditions  of  each  locality.  The  backers 
of  the  bill  mentioned,  therefore,  demand  not  only  the  utmost 
haste  in  getting  it  passed  but  also  that  the  financial  provision 
shall  be  sufficient  to  guarantee  permanency  and  gradual  de- 
velopment of  the  service. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  MINIMUM  WAGE 

IN  discussing  the  minimum  wage  it  is  sometimes  asked 
why  the  provisions  of  the  wage  decrees  entered  by  the 
Massachusetts  commission  are  so  much  below  those  of 
some  of  the  other  states.  As  a  matter  of  fact  its  last  decree 
in  the  candy  industry  of  $12.50,  as  compared  with  $13.20 
in  the  state  of  Washington  and  $13.50  in  the  factories  and 
canneries  of  California,  shows  a  difference  of  only  seventy 
cents  in  one  case  and  of  one  dollar  in  the  other.  Washington 
may  also  widen  the  difference,  as  the  Industrial  Commission 
is  considering  an  upward  revision  of  rates  early  in  Novem- 
ber to  help  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living.  Of  course  the 
Massachusetts  decree  of  $12.50  is  far  below  that  of  $16.50 
for  retail  store  workers  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
Washington,  D.  C,  as  nowhere  else,  the  Minimum  Wage 
Commission,  without  if's,  and's  or  but's,  has  adopted  a 
minimum  that  meets  the  cost  of  living,  even  with  today's 
high  prices. 

The  real  situation,  then,  is  that  Massachusetts  is  trailing 
the  other  states  rather  closely  in  her  new  decrees.  She  has 
not  revamped  her  earlier  ones  because  her  power  to  do  so 
is  limited.  She  can  change  them  only  on  the  petition  of  the 
employer  or  of  the  workers.  The  latter  have  petitioned  in 
the  industries  of  women's  clothing  and  men's  clothing  and 
raincoats,  and  the  former  wage  boards  are  reconvening  to 
revise  the  rates  of  $8.75  and  $9  weekly. 

The  crescendo  of  the  wage  decrees  in  Massachusetts  is  as 
follows: 

S  8.00  in  1915 
8.50    "   1916 
8.75    "   1917 
9.00    "   1918   (winter) 
10.00    "    1918   (summer) 
11.00    "    1919 
12.50    "   1920  (effective  January  1.) 

The  Massachusetts  commission  might  have  followed  even 
more  closely  the  decrees  of  other  states  but  for  certain  .pro- 
visions of  the  minimum  wage  law.  First,  its  decrees  are  not 
mandatory.  Second,  the  wage  boards  in  the  different  occu- 
pations determine  the  rates  which  the  commission  has  the 
power  to  enter  or  reject,  but  not  to  modify,  and  the  wage 
boards  are  instructed  by  the  law  to  consider  not  simply  the 
needs  of  the  women  workers,  but  the  financial  condition  of 
the  industry,  and  the  effect  on  the  industry  of  any  increase 
in  the  minimum  wages  paid.  This  is  the  reason  why  a 
number  of  the  boards  have  recommended  wage  determina- 
tions considerably  less  than  their  cost  of  living  estimate, 
from  sums  varying  from  twenty-three  cents  a  week  to  $1.64, 
but  roughly  averaging  about  $1.  The  boards  established 
in  the  spring  of  1919  for  the  canning  and  preserving  occu- 
pation and  for  the  candy-making  occupation,  found  that 
these  respective  industries  could  stand  the  minimum  based 
on  the  cost  of  living  as  found  by  the  boards,  and  accordingly 
recommended  minimum  rates  of  $11  and  $12.50  respectively. 
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GIRLS'  RECREATIONAL  WORK 

DESPITE  the  closing  of  the  Training  School  for  Com- 
munity Workers  in  New  York,  reported  in  our  columns 
last  week,  the  demand  for  trained  workers  in  com- 
munity centers  and  like  organizations  continues  and  new 
schools  and  courses  to  train  such  workers  are  springing  up 
here  and  there.  Thus  the  Department  of  Extension  Teaching 
of  Columbia  University,  in  order  to  give  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  try  themselves  out  in  girls'  recreational  work,  has 
arranged  for  an  abridged,  experimental  course  during  the 
holiday  season,  December  22  to  January  3.  This  course,  given 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  League  of  Women  Workers, 
will  briefly  cover  all  phases  of  the  work;  and  students  who 
see  a  future  in  specializing  in  it  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  joining  a  longer  recreational  course  at  Teachers  College 
in  the  spring. 

"PULLING    OUT" 

PHILANTHROPIC  organizations  frequently  face  the 
charge  that  they  are  unwilling  to  cease  work  when  the 
need  for  their  functioning  has  been  withdrawn.  Inter- 
esting then  is  new  evidence  of  the  determination  of  the  New 
York  Milk  Committee  to  run  itself  out  of  existence  by  edu- 
cating the  public  to  the  means  of  reducing  infant  mortality 
and  then  pulling  out,  so  that  its  own  usefulness  as  a  propa- 
ganda committee  will  eventually  terminate. 

The  committee  will  on  January  1  turn  over  its  prenatal 
work  to  agencies  developed  for  permanent  activity  in  that 
direction.  It  has  demonstrated  the  need  of  prenatal  care. 
Through  experiment  it  has  shown  that  while  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  infants  born  yearly  of  the  150,000  expectant 
mothers  in  New  York  city  die  at  birth  or  during  the  first 
month,  the  figure  can  be  reduced.  It  has  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  the  Maternity  Center  Association  to  coordi- 
nate all  the  agencies  in  the  city  doing  prenatal  work  and  to 
standardize  their  methods.  It  therefore  draws  out  of  the 
field. 

Seven  years  ago  after  arousing  the  public  to  the  bad 
quality  of  the  city  milk  supply,  after  educating  the  city 
fathers  as  to  the  possibilities  of  saving  babies  on  a  large 
scale  by  establishing  municipal  milk  stations,  and  after  wit- 
nessing the  opening  of  fifty-five  city  milk  stations,  the  com- 
mittee went  out  of  the  milk  station  business.  In  a  two-year 
experiment  at  Homer,  New  York,  it  demonstrated  to  pro- 
ducers that  clean  wholesome  milk  could  be  produced  and 
sold  at  a  price  equal  to  milk  of  uncertain  quality.  It  brought 
into  being  the  National  Commission  on  Milk  Standards 
whose  program  has  been  adopted  by  New  York  state  and  New 
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THE    WORK    OF    THE    MILK    STATIONS    BEGINS    WHERE   THE    HEAVY 
MORTALITY    RATE    LEAVES    OFF 

York  city  as  well  as  by  countries  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  It  witnessed  the  reduction  of  the  infant  mortality 
rate  in  New  York  city  from  135.8  in  the  period  1906-1910 
to  91.7  in  1918,  and  of  infants  who  survive  the  first  month 
from  95  in  1906-10  to  54.6  in  1918. 

But  having  done  that  much  the  committee  was  still  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  its  work  with  standardized  milk  only 
began  after  two-thirds  of  the  infants  who  were  going  to  die 
during  the  first  year  were  already  dead,  for  the  prenatal  work 
carried  on  proved  that  one-third  of  these  babies  were  born 
dead  and  one-third  died  during  the  first  month,  leaving  only 
one-third  for  the  milk  stations  to  reach. 

In  the  districts  in  which  experiments  in  prenatal  work 
have  been  tried  out  there  has  been  brought  about  a  reduction 
of  69  per  cent  in  maternal  deaths,  22  per  cent  in  still-births 
and  28  per  cent  in  deaths  of  infants  under  one  month,  in 
comparison  with  other  districts  of  the  city. 

Not  endowed  to  carry  on  this  work  the  New  York  Milk 
Committee  now  turns  it  over  to  the  proper  functionary.  It 
will  continue  to  push  vigorously  the  work  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Milk  Standards  and  probably  carry  on  an 
intensive  propaganda  of  the  value  of  milk  as  food.  It  is 
safe  to  predict  however  that  in  the  light  of  present  develop- 
ments the  New  York  Milk  Committee  will,  within  a  few 
years,  cease  to  function. 
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HOW  PRENATAL  CARE  HAS  REDUCED  THE  MORTALITY  RATE  IN   NEW  YORK  CITY 


Westchester 

What  an  American  County  Can  Do 
By  Winthrop  D.  Lane 


» 


WHEN  the  voters  of  Westchester  county,  New 
York,  reelected  V.  Everit  Macy  their  commis- 
sioner of  charities  and  corrections  on  November 
4  they  added  a  chapter  to  an  absorbing  political 
story.  More  important  than  that,  perhaps,  they  testified 
their  faith  in  the  possibility  of  making  public  service  in  that 
most  backward  unit  of  the  American  political  system — the 
county — both  resourceful  and  effective. 

For  two  terms,  or  six  years,  Mr.  Macy  had  held  this  posi- 
tion. At  the  end  of  his  first  term  the  Survey  reviewed  the 
causes  that  induced  this  man  of  wealth  and  prominence  not 
only  to  withdraw  from  many  of  his  philanthropic  activities 
but  also  to  resign  from  a  score  of  private  business  connec- 
tions in  order  that  he  might  run  for  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  poor — the  name  was  not  changed  to  commis- 
sioner of  charities  and  corrections  until  the  beginning  of 
his  second  term.  It  recalled  at  that  time  his  desire  to  see 
whether  the  office  could  not  be  made  useful  in  revealing 
some  of  the  causes,  as  well  as  the  effects,  of  poverty  and 
distress  and  in  affording  data  for  social  legislation.  These 
motives  were  not  understood  by  the  politicians  of  the  coun- 
ty; they  wondered  why  Mr.  Macy  should  seek  so  obscure  a 
post.  Opponents  ridiculed  the  idea  of  having  "a  rich  man 
in  the  poor-house"  and  used  Mr.  Macy's  wealth  as  an  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  he  could  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
misery  and  difficulties  of  those  seeking  charitable  assistance. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats  and  Pro- 
gressives and  won  the  election  by  defeating  the  party  that 
had  always  held  Westchester  county  in  its  grip,  the  Repub- 
licans. Three  years  later  he  was  the  choice  of  all  three  par- 
ties. This  year  the  Democrats  nominated  another  man  and 
Mr.  Macy  found  himself,  therefore,  the  candidate  solely  of 
the  very  party  that  had  so  bitterly  opposed  him  in  his  first 
campaign.  Newspapers  that  refused  to  sell  him  advertising 
space  six  years  earlier  urged  his  election  editorially.  Not 
even  the  Democrats  were  united  against  him;  one  candidate 
of  that  party  actually  withdrew  when  he  learned  that  Mr. 
Macy  intended  to  run  again.  Thus  he  not  only  turned  polit- 
ical opinion  in  his  favor  but  made  a  demonstration  of  service 
that  won  the  support  of  the  voters  generally.  His  reason  for 
desiring  a  third  term  was  that  the  war  had  delayed  some  of 
the  measures  that  he  had  planned  to  carry  out,  and  also  that 
by  acting  as  chairman  of  the  Shipbuilding  Labor  Adjust- 
ment Board  he  had  necessarily  been  absent  from  his  duties 
much  of  the  time. 

The  Survey  also  summed  up,  at  the  end  of  his  first  term, 
the  achievements  of  those  three  years  [November  4,  1916, 
page  101].  It  told  how  Mr.  Macy,  taking  advantage  of  the 
county's  desire  for  better  accommodations  for  its  charges, 
helped  to  secure  appropriations  of  nearly  two  million  dol- 
lars for  a  new  almshouse,  a  new  hospital  and  a  new  peni- 
tentiary, each  to  be  constructed  with  special  reference  to  the 
uses  for  which  the  buildings  were  to  be  put  and  the  needs 
of  the  occupants.  It  described  the  heritage  of  inefficiency 
and  graft  that  Mr.  Macy  found  when  he  took  office,  and  the 
thoroughness  with  which  he  replaced  these  with  modern 
methods  of  social  service.  It  related  the  astonishment  of 
many  people  in  the  county  when  he  actually  proposed  to 


investigate  all  applications  for  the  commitment  of  childrea 
to  institutions  and  to  employ  the  methods  of  constructive 
family  relief  in  an  effort  to  keep  children  with  their  parents. 
It  described  the  revolution  in  outdoor  relief — as  adminis- 
tered by  a  county  agent — involved  in  his  policy  of  making 
cash  payments  to  mothers  in  their  homes,  with  its  resultant 
conservation  of  family  life.  It  mentioned  the  large  staff  of 
trained  social  workers  that  he  gathered  about  him,  much  to 
the  improvement  of  technique  and  the  education  of  the 
county.  Finally,  it  pointed  out  that,  unusual  as  all  this  was 
in  the  office  of  a  county  superintendent  of  the  poor,  in  reality 
it  represented  only  the  type  of  service  that  any  county  could 
achieve,  once  the  intelligence  of  its  citizens  was  aroused  te 
the  fact  that  such  service  met  a  real  need  and  that,  far  from 
constituting  an  extravagance,  it  more  than  paid  for  itself  in 
the  long  run. 

For  the  Childhood's  Sake 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  review  briefly  some  of 
the  measures  by  which  Mr.  Macy  and  his  co-workers  have 
still  further  raised  the  level  of  public  relief  activities  in 
Westchester  county.  One  of  the  most  serviceable  depart- 
ments built  up  during  the  past  three  years  is  the  Department 
of  Child  Welfare.  Under  the  able  administration  of  its 
director,  Ruth  Taylor,  this  department  has  put  into  effect  the 
best  methods  of  private  child-placing  or  children's  aid  so- 
cieties. Its  guiding  principle  is  that  families  must  be  kept 
together  whenever  possible.  It  avoids  committing  children 
to  institutions  when  the  resources  of  relatives,  friends  and 
private  societies  can  be  organized  so  as  to  make  this  unnec- 
essary, and  it  persistently  seeks  to  remove  from  institutions 
children  for  whom  family  homes  can  be  found.  It  has  tried 
to  educate  the  people  of  the  county  to  see  that  a  family  can 
be  kept  together  much  more  easily  in  the  first  place  than  it 
can  be  put  together  after  it  has  once  been  separated.  So 
effective  has  been  its  work  that  last  year,  for  the  first  time 
since  comparative  statistics  became  available,  the  number 
of  children  supported  away  from  their  homes  at  public  ex- 
pense decreased,  although  that  was  the  year  of  the  influenza 
epidemic  with  its  resultant  increase  in  dependency.  The 
department  has  also  organized  a  group  of  private  boarding 
homes  which,  although  the  number  of  these  is  not  yet  as 
large  as  it  would  like  to  have,  it  uses  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutional care  when  good  homes  are  available. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  department's  activities 
is  its  granting  of  relief  in  the  home  in  the  form  of  "mothers' 
allowances."  The  theory  underlying  these  allowances  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  underlying  provision  for  pen- 
sions to  widows — that  children  are  the  state's  most  valuable 
asset;  that  the  state's  duty,  as  well  as  its  selfish  interest,  is 
to  see  that  all  of  them  secure  whatever  is  needful  for  their 
growth  into  useful  and  healthy  adult  life,  adult  life  that  will 
"pay  dividends;"  that  if  financial  aid  is  needed,  the  state's 
duty  is  to  provide  that;  and  that  as  a  business  proposition 
homes  can  perform  this  service  better  than  any  substitute. 
The  department  is  not  operating  under  New  York  state's 
widows'  pension  law.  By  agreement  with  the  proper  county 
authorities,  no  money  has  ever  been  appropriated  for  carry- 
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ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  law — although  the  machinery 
for  expending  the  money  has  been  created — and  the  need 
which  the  law  was  intended  to  meet  has  purposely  been  left 
to  the  department.  The  department  does  not  apply  the  same 
tests  to  a  family  that  would  be  applied  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law;  for  example,  a  mother  need  not  be  a  widow  in 
order  to  secure  its  allowances.  If  she  is  deprived  of  the 
support  of  the  normal  bread-winner  of  the  family  for  any 
convincing  cause  and  has  a  child  or  children  under  sixteen, 
she  is  eligible  to  consideration.  The  department's  aim  is  to 
aid  women  who  are  good  mothers  for  their  children  and  who 
can  bring  their  children  up  better  than  they  would  be  brought 
up  in  available  institutions;  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
families  receiving  mothers'  allowances  would  not  be  eligible 
for  pensions  under  the  law  as  it  stands.  The  authority  for 
issuing  these  allowances  is  contained  in  the  special  law  cre- 
ating a  commissionership  for  Westchester  county  and  in 
regulations  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors. 

The  department's  procedure  in  granting  allowances  is  as 
follows:  It  investigates  as  thoroughly  and  sympathetically 
as  it  can  any  family  coming  to  its  attention  where  there 
seems  to  be  a  good  mother.  If  the  indications  are  that  she 
will  bring  her  children  up  well  for  the  community,  it  then 
tries  to  develop  all  possible  resources  within  the  family,  as 
well  as  to  organize  the  aid  of  outsiders  interested  in  it,  to  the 
end  that  there  shall  be  no  unnecessary  use  of  public  funds 
which  might  deprive  other  families  needing  relief.  It  seeks 
the  sympathetic  aid  of  relatives,  friends,  past  and  present 
employers,  private  societies,  interested  private  citizens  and 
the  church.  After  all  this  has  been  done  it  does  not  attempt 
to  determine  by  mere  guess  what  amount  of  money  the  family 
needs  to  maintain  itself.  As  a  good  friend  to  the  mother,  it 
plans  for  the  family's  progress  toward  improved  conditions 
and  eventual  self-support.  Therefore,  by  the  use  of  a  budget 
prepared  by  specialists  in  food  values  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  money,  it  works  out  a  careful  estimate  of  the  exact 
amount  needed  for  proper  physical  surroundings,  nourish- 
ing food,  decent  clothing  and  other  necessaries.  Into  this 
estimate  go  rent,  the  food  needs  of  people  of  the  age  and  sex 
of  the  members  of  the  family,  the  cost  of  clothing  necessary 
for  them,  and  the  cost  of  fuel  and  light;  the  estimate  is 
based  upon  current  prices  and  is  revised — generally  upward 
these  days — as  prices  change.  Finally,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  needed  income  and  the  amount  of  money  the  fam- 
ily can  furnish  through  its  own  efforts,  plus  what  can  be 
secured  from  private  sources,  supplies  the  department  with 
its  idea  of  the  amount  of  money  needed  from  public  sources 
to  enable  the  family  to  maintain  itself  adequately. 

Mrs.  Johnson's  "Allowance" 

The  case  of  Mrs.  Johnson  will  illustrate  this  method.  Mrs. 
Johnson's  husband  had  been  a  skilled  workman,  used  to  a 
good  standard  of  living.  His  sudden  death  left  her  with 
four  little  girls,  aged  seven,  five,  three  and  one.  All  that 
she  could  be  expected  to  contribute  toward  their  support  was 
a  little  light  laundry  work,  which  she  did  in  odd  moments 
at  home  and  which  brought  in  an  average  of  about  $2  a 
week.  Inquiry  among  her  own  and  her  husband's  relatives 
produced  one,  the  woman's  sister,  who  was  willing  to  give 
$5  a  month  regularly  to  help  Mrs.  Johnson  out.  The  church 
also  promised  $5  a  month.  Mr.  Johnson's  former  employer, 
who  was  concerned  over  the  welfare  of  the  children,  agreed 
to  send  his  check  for  $15  each  month.  These  proved  to  be 
all  the  resources  that  could  be  developed.  The  department 
then  worked  out  its  statement  of  what  the  family  would  need 


to  maintain  itself  in  physical  health.    The  comparison  looked 
like  this: 


Estimated  Monthly  Budget 

Expenditures  : 

Rent  .'$15.00 

Food  37.38 

Clothing  10.97 

Fuel    (2  stoves  in  winter) 7.90 

Light    1.00 

Sundries   (soap,  carfares,  cleaning  supplies, 

household    goods,   etc.) 2.50 

Income: 

Mother's  earnings  $  8.00 

Sister's    contribution    5.00 

Church     5.00 

Man's    employer    15.00 

Deficit 


$74.75 


$33.00 

$11.75 


A  mother's  allowance  of  $42  a  month  was  granted  io  Mrs. 
Johnson.  The  department's  comments  upon  this  case  show 
the  nature  of  its  follow-up  work: 

Careful  attention  has  been  given  to  make  sure  that  the  plan  as 
made  is  really  working  successfully.  Constant  adjustments  are  re- 
quired to  make  the  estimate  correct.  As  the  children  grow  older 
their  expenses  increase.  If  the  mother  is  ill  and  unable  to  work  the 
family  income  diminishes;  as  the  children  grow  older  and  she  can 
work  more  it  increases.  If  the  employer  grows  weary  of  contributing, 
if  the  church  forgets  them,  or  if  the  sister's  other  responsibilities  grow 
too  heavy,  help  must  come  quickly  or  the  children  will  be  under- 
nourished. The  agent  who  befriends  Mrs.  Johnson  is  constantly  on 
guard  against  these  possibilities. 

The  department  emphasizes  its  stand  for  "adequate  relief) 
if  relief  at  all."  It  believes  that  the  public's  money  "should1 
not  be  wastefully  or  extravagantly  spent,  but  that  it  is  ob- 
vious and  unjustifiable  waste  to  give  a  family  just  enough 
to  starve  it  slowly  or  to  break  down  its  health  and  make  all 
its  members  dependents."  Under  a  rule  of  the  board  of 
supervisors,  the  maximum  that  it  can  give  to  a  family  is  $3.50 
per  child  per  week,  although  it  tries  to  supplement  the 
allowance  from  private  funds  whenever  the  maximum  is  not 
enough.  It  believes  that  if  its  work  with  families  is  well 
done,  children  can  be  supported  with  their  own  mothers  in 
this  way  at  a  lower  cost  than  is  possible  through  any  other 
form  of  relief.  In  1918,  the  monthly  averages  of  the  amount 
paid  per  week  per  child  in  the  form  of  mothers'  allowances 
ranged  from  $1.91  to  $2.25;  this  did  not  include  the  expense 
of  investigation,  supervision  and  follow-up.  During  the 
same  year  the  average  rate  for  institutional  care  ranged  from 
$3.04  to  $3.95;  this  also  did  not  include  the  expense  of  in- 
vestigation and  supervision.  Although  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  number  of  children  that  would  be  placed  in 
institutions  if  the  mothers'  allowance  plan  did  not  exist,  and 
therefore  no  accurate  comparison  of  the  costs  of  the  two 
plans  can  be  made,  it  is  likely  that,  in  view  of  the  excellent 
standard  of  the  department's  work  with  families,  the  allow- 
ance plan  is  advantageous  to  the  county  from  a  purely 
financial  viewpoint. 

The  power  to  grant  this  relief  is  not  without  a  check.  The 
supervisor  in  the  town  where  a  family  has  poor  law  settle- 
ment can  hold  the  allowance  up.  This  restriction  was  made 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Macy  himself,  who  did  not  want  the 
local  authorities  to  feel  that  they  were  being  deprived  of  a 
voice  in  the  care  of  their  fellow  townspeople.  In  practice, 
however,  the  overseer  seldom  dissents  from  the  action  of  the 
department. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  extent  of  the  mothers' 
allowance  work  for  1918:  -,.,,  . 

Children  under 
Families  16  years 

Number  receiving  allowances  Dec.  31,  1917 132  475 

Number  granted  allowance  during  the  year 59  194 

Total 191  669 

Number  discontinued  during  year 19  62 

Number  receiving  allowances  Dec.  31,  1918 172  5931 

1  14  children  dropped  from  the  table  because  becoming  16  years  of  age. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  allowances  to  nineteen  families  were 
discontinued.  Three  mothers  remarried  and  in  one  family 
the  father  returned;  there  were  ten,  in  all,  in  which  the  in- 
come of  the  family  became  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
department,  to  warrant  the  discontinuance.  Of  the  remaining 
nine,  four  mothers  were  deemed  to  have  become  incompetent, 
three  died,  one  became  intemperate  and  one  immoral.  When 
the  mothers  died,  the  department  became  responsible  directly 
for  the  care  of  the  children.  In  cases  of  incompetence,  in- 
temperance and  the  like,  the  view  of  the  department  is  that 
it  is  justified  in  continuing  the  allowance  only  so  long  as  the 
children  are  receiving  adequate  benefits  from  it;  in  aggra- 
vated instances,  the  department  sometimes  tries  by  court 
action  to  remove  the  children  from  the  mother. 

What  is  the  future  of  this  mothers'  allowance  work  in 
Westchester  county?  To  this  question  the  department  an- 
swers that  it  does  not  know.  Says  Miss  Taylor  in  her  annual 
report  for  1918: 

Possibly  some  form  of  social  insurance  will  come  that  will  make 
unnecessary  the  granting  of  these  funds.     Eventually  the  prevention 

kof  the  death  of  many  of  the  fathers  will  relieve  the  situation.  [Out 
of  175  families  of  widows  aided  during  the  year  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band in  fifty-five  cases  was  due  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis.]  In  West- 
chester county  in  the  near  future,  unless  further  epidemics  abnormally 
increasing  the  death-rate  occur,  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
families  applying  for  allowances  will  come  to  an  end.  An  average 
will  be  obtained  and  thereafter  the  amount  of  aid  to  be  expended 
annually  in  this  way  will  be  estimated  fairly  accurately.  For  the 
present,  however,  until  we  grow  wiser  in  the  prevention  of  dependency, 
it  would  seem  that  this  measure,  administered  with  all  possible  care 
and  with  both  the  interests  of  the  taxpayer  and  of  the  needy  family 
in  mind,  is  the  wisest  step  that  can  be  taken  to  conserve  both  our 
citizenship  in  the  next  generation  and  the  funds  that  will  then  be 
required  to  care  for  dependents. 

The  Psychiatric  Clinic 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  contribution  to  the  technique  of 
constructive  relief  that  Westchester  county  has  made  during 
Mr.  Macy's  administration  is  its  use  of  a  psychiatric  clinic  to 
enable  it  to  achieve  maximum  benefits  for  those  who  need 
help.  Such  clinics  are  no  longer  a  novelty  in  connection  with 
courts  and  penal  institutions.  Their  importance  has  not  been 
so  widely  recognized,  however,  in  dealing  with  persons  seek- 
ing relief.  The  conviction  underlying  the  use  of  the  West- 
chester clinic  is  that  relief,  to  be  efficacious,  must  be  based 
upon  intimate  and  dependable  knowledge  of  the  special 
needs  of  the  person  seeking  it.  "Without  such  knowledge," 
writes  Bernard  Glueck,  the  clinic's  consulting  psychiatrist 
during  its  first  year,  "charity  runs  the  danger  of  missing  its 
real  intent."  The  sufferer  back  of  economic  dependency, 
like  the  individual  back  of  a  criminal  act,  must  be  known, 
his  constitutional  make-up  must  be  understood.  For  that 
reason  he  must  be  studied  by  an  institution  whose  function 
it  is  to  gather  this  information  scientifically.  Not  only  does 
the  psychiatric  clinic  delineate  the  various  disabilities  that 
are  responsible  for  social  distress,  but  it  also  endeavors  to 
point  out  desirable  qualities  that  promise  readjustment. 

The  Department  of  Child  Welfare  makes  practical  daily 
use  of  the  clinic's  findings.  In  its  mothers'  allowance  work 
it  aims,  so  far  as  the  time  of  the  clinic's  staff  allows,  to  have 


thorough  examinations  made  of  the  children  in  those  fam- 
,  ilies  where  particular  difficulty,  either  mental  or  physical, 
is  suggested.  In  this  way  the  mother  is  advised  as  to  the 
proper  diet  for  her  children,  hospital  or  dispensary  care  is 
secured  for  them  as  needed,  the  reason  for  their  retardation 
in  school  is  discovered,  their  progress  under  the  allowance 
is  studied.  The  clinic  examination  is  of  great  value  in  help- 
ing the  department  to  plan  what  is  best  for  children  who 
have  been  supported  away  from  their  families  for  long 
periods  of  time,  especially  where  little  is  known  of  their 
early  life  or  environment.  Sometimes  physical  defects  are 
found  that  have  long  escaped  detection  by  others  and  that 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  kind  and  duration  of  relief. 
For  example,  a  lad  of  ten  who  was  a  very  troublesome  char- 
acter and  had  spent  a  year  in  an  institution  for  juvenile 
delinquents  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  the  pressure  of  a 
bone  on  his  brain  resulting  from  an  early  accident;  an  oper- 
ation was  immediately  necessary;  without  this,  it  is  probable 
that  no  amount  of  effort  would  have  changed  his  habits. 
Sometimes,  too,  feeblemindedness  is  discovered  where  hith- 
erto unsuspected,  and  sometimes  children  who  have  been 
thought  to  be  feebleminded  are  found  to  be  merely  in  need 
of  a  radical  and  stimulating  change  of  environment.  The 
clinic  has  been  of  great  value,  also,  in  showing  the  practical 
need  for  mothers'  allowances.  An  examination  of  forty-two 
children  taken  at  random  from  families  accepted  for  such 
allowances  showed  that  twenty-three  were  definitely  under- 
nourished and  on  the  way  to  physical  breakdown.  In  other 
ways  the  clinic  has  been  of  great  assistance,  not  only  in 
demonstrating  the  need  of  relief  but  in  pointing  out  the  kind 
that  would  prove  most  beneficial.  The  county  penitentiary 
has  used  the  services  of  the  clinic  in  an  effort  to  provide  a 
greater  degree  of  individual  treatment  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  possible. 

A  Pioneering  Prison 

It  IS  a  far  cry  from  such  work  as  we  have  described  to  the 
institutional  care  of  the  offender.  Nevertheless,  this  is  one 
of  the  functions  performed  by  the  commissioner  of  charities 
and  corrections  in  Westchester  county.  Here,  too,  experi- 
ment has  found  a  foothold.  Indeed,  the  very  operation  of  a 
prison  is  a  new  business  for  the  county.  Prior  to  April, 
1917,  all  prisoners  were  maintained  in  New  York  city  penal 
institutions.  In  that  month,  however,  the  new  penitentiary 
and  workhouse  at  East  View  opened  its  doors  with  more  than 
150  inmates.  Mr.  Macy  had  chosen  as  warden  Calvin  Der- 
rick, formerly  superintendent  of  the  state  reformatory  at 
lone,  Calif.,  and  later  associated  with  Thomas  Mott  Osborne 
at  Sing  Sing.  Mr.  Derrick  was  a  believer  in  limited  self- 
government  for  prisoners.  Mr.  Macy  supported  him,  on  the 
theory  that  only  through  the  exercise  of  group  control  can 
prisoners  be  expected  to  acquire  that  art  of  living  in  concert 
with  others  that  is  indispensable  to  normal  life  in  the  com- 
munity. Mr.  Derrick  therefore  lost  no  time  in  organizing 
the  machinery  for  self-government  among  the  prisoners. 

This  machinery  took  the  form  of  an  Effort  League.  The 
initiative  in  developing  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of 
this  league  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  prisoners  them- 
selves, the  warden  only  insisting  that  each  new  privilege 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  assumption  of  a  correspond- 
ing responsibility.  In  the  beginning  the  inmates'  court  had 
no  punitive  powers.  When  an  offender  was  brought  before 
it,  all  that  it  could  do  was  to  argue  with  him  and  to  try  to 
persuade  him  to  better  his  conduct.  This  was  found  to  be 
wholly  unsatisfactory;  the  court  needed  authority  to  enforce 
its   judgments.     The   league   judge,   therefore,   was   directed 
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to  draw  up  a  penal  code,  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  court 
and  prescribing  the  scope  of  its  jurisdiction.  The  effect  of 
this  was  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  inmates  a  large  measure 
of  responsibility  for  discipline. 

The  prison  building  was  taken  over  by  the  government 
for  use  as  a  barracks  in  connection  with  a  hospital  nearby 
during  the  war,  and  although  it  has  again  been  opened  as  a 
prison  within  the  past  two  months  it  is  only  getting  under 
way  after  a  year's  disuse,  so  that  first-hand  investigation  of 
its  activities  was  impossible  when  this  article  was  written. 
Interesting  indications  of  its  work,  however,  are  contained 
in  the  reports  of  its  wardens.  Warden  Warren  McClellan, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Derrick  Avhen  the  latter  became  director 
of  education  and  parole  in  New  Jersey,  thus  describes  the 
effect  of  the  self-government  plan  referred  to  above: 

The  past  year  in  the  Westchester  County  Penitentiary  and  Work- 
house has  been  a  noteworthy  one  in  respect  to  the  high  standard  of 
discipline  reached  and  maintained.  And  this  standard  has  been 
apparent  in  the  orderly  behavior  of  the  men,  the  freedom  from  dis- 
orders, the  increasing  desire  on  their  part  to  be  trusted  and  to  prove 
worthy  of  such   trust,  and  their  willingness   to  cooperate   to   win  the 

confidence  of  the  officials At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  matter 

of  discipline  was  practically  all  in  the  hands  of  the  institution  offi- 
cials. They  were  wholly  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  good 
order  and  the  proper  behavior  of  the  inmate  population.  In  many 
cases  the  results  were  not  all  that  were  to  be  desired.  How  to  handle 
some  of  the  problems  arising  was  a  question  not  always  easy  of  solu- 
tion without  resorting  to  the  older  and  harsher  methods,  which  we 
would  not  under  any  circumstances  consider.  After  many  official 
conferences,  and  having  in  mind  the  growing  influence  of  the  Effort 
League  and  its  possibilities  for  good,  we  determined  to  grant  to  the 
inmates  the  opportunity  for  governing  themselves  by  assuming  some 
of  these  disciplinary  responsibilities.  At  first  in  a  limited  way,  then, 
as  our  confidence  increased,  in  larger  measure.  We  found  this  method 
most  successful.  Minor  cases  were  referred  to  the  Inmates'  Court, 
and  as  time  went  on  more  important  matters,  until  practically  all  com- 
plaints, both  inmate  and  official,  were  handed  over  to  this  court, 
where  they  were  handled  in  a  most  judicial  and  satisfactory  manner, 
not  only  to  the  official  force  but  also  to  the  offending  inmates.  In 
this  way  our  disciplinary  problems  were  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
we  had  very  few  cases  where  it  was  necessary  in  any  way  to  take 
matters  into  our  own  hands. 

The  league  apparently  justified  itself  in  other  ways.  In 
the  beginning  the  dining  room  was  wholly  under  the  super- 
vision of  officers.  At  the  request  of  the  league  these  were 
withdrawn  and  inmate  officials  took  their  places.  The  stand- 
ard of  order  and  of  gentlemanly  conduct  that  resulted,  de- 
clares Warden  McClellan,  "is  difficult  for  one  accustomed  to 
the  old  methods  to  comprehend."  Another  request  from 
the  men  was  that  they  be  permitted  to  go  out  to  the  recrea- 
tion field  under  their  own  officers — to  some  minds  a  bold 
step.     Warden  McClellan  writes  of  it: 

After  the  first  week  or  two,  the  plan  was  no  longer  an  experiment — 
it  was  a  success.  Not  only  did  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  whose 
duties  thus  became  more  exacting,  take  up  this  new  responsibility 
with  enthusiasm,  but  every  man  felt  a  pride  in  the  situation,  a  satis- 
faction in  being  trusted  to  walk  out  with  only  his  fellows,  and  to 
spend  an  afternoon  on  the  field  with  no  officers  anywhere  about.  Not 
a  single  instance  occurred  where  there  was  the  slightest  disorder  that 
was  not  promptly  suppressed,  not  a  single  effort  was  made  to  effect 
an  escape,  and  the  improvement  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  men 
and  the  absence  of  profane  and  improper  language  was  marked.  There 
was  behind  these  things  the  league  spirit;  the  realization  that  the 
acts  of  one  man  iffected  every  other  man;  that  each  man  must  do 
his  bit  or  all  would  suffer. 

Not  only  in  its  intra-mural  activities  did  the  prison  seem 
to  set  a  high  standard  of  service.  It  realized  that  the  most 
important  moment  in  the  life  of  an  offender  is  not  when  the 
prison  door  closes  behind  him,  but  when  it  opens  to  set  him 
free.  The  customary  practice  of  American  prisons  of  send- 
ing a  man  forth  with  five  dollars  or  ten  dollars  in  his  pocket, 
without  a  job,  and  with  a  suit  of  clothes  on  his  back  that 
every  detective  and  policeman  in  the  land  can  recognize  a 
block  away  as  the  parting  gift  of  a  penal  institution,  is  little 


short  of  a  direct  invitation  to  him  to  return.  The  West- 
chester county  penitentiary  had  a  different  conception  of  its 
duty.  While  its  men  were  in  prison  it  studied  them  with  a 
view  to  learning  their  capabilities  and  desires,  their  home 
conditions  and  the  prospects  before  them  at  departure.  For 
this  work  it  had  the  assistance  of  the  psychiatric  clinic  men- 
tioned. Its  parole  and  employment  agents  thereupon  sought 
work  for  men  about  to  be  discharged  and  enlisted  the  cooper- 
ation of  their  families  and  others  in  their  welfare.  If  neces- 
sary, the  agent  accompanied  a  man  to  his  place  of  Avork  and 
arranged  for  a  boarding  place  for  him  until  his  wages  made 
complete  independence  possible.  Married  men  were  re- 
united to  their  families,  new  homes  in  other  parts  of  the 
county  were  found  for  men  who  desired  a  change  of  envir- 
onment, and  in  one  instance  the  prison  was  responsible  for 
getting  a  man's  children  out  of  an  institution  and  having  his 
wife  and  children  waiting  for  him  in  a  new  residence  when 
he  came  out.  During  the  eight  months  of  1917  that  the 
prison  was  in  operation,  eighty-diree  men  were  placed  in 
jobs  and  were  working  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Not  always 
were  such  efforts  appreciated  and  not  always  did  the  pris- 
oners report  for  work  as  they  had  agreed  to  do.  But  the 
successes,  in  the  short  time  that  the  prison  was  open,  were 
frequent  enough  to  induce  the  officials  to  believe  that  such 
methods  were  feasible.  Warden  McClellan  has  recommended 
that  both  the  Effort  League  and  the  parole  and  employment 
work  be  speedily  resumed. 

Such  are  some  of  the  activities  that  have  been  carried  out 
in  Westchester  county.  As  already  stated,  not  all  of  this 
work  has  been  supported  at  public  expense.  Mr.  Macy  has 
believed  that  the  surest  way  to  win  approval  for  intelligent 
service  is  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  that  servi 
and  for  this  reason  he  has  himself  financed  portions  of  tl 
work  and  has  secured  support  from  other  private  sources 
within  the  county.  That  he  has  already  educated  many  peo 
pie  to  a  sense  of  the  value  of  much  that  has  been  accom 
plished  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  although  only  two  chil- 
dren's agents  were  employed  when  he  assumed  office,  today 
the  county  is  paying  the  salaries  of  ten  agents  in  this  depart- 
ment alone.  He  has  endeavored  also  to  insure  permanence 
for  the  work  by  laying  a  broad  foundation  of  popular  under- 
standing and  approval.  He  has  encouraged  the  county  board 
of  supervisors  to  acquiesce  in  many  of  his  measures  by  per- 
suading them  that  the  credit  for  these  would  revert  to  the 
board  itself.  He  and  his  deputy  commissioner,  Herbert  A. 
Brown,  who  has  conducted  the  office  during  much  of  Mr. 
Macy's  enforced  absence,  have  also  encouraged  the  forma- 
tion of  local  committees  of  women,  nurses  and  others  inter- 
ested in  various  aspects  of  the  commissioner's  work  to  take 
an  active  part  in  supplementing  that  work  at  points  where 
the  restrictions  of  law  compel  Mr.  Macy  to  stop.  Then,  too, 
there  has  been  a  deliberate  policy  of  inviting  inspection  and 
even  complaint;  Mr.  Brown  is  always  ready  to  see  any  visi- 
tor who  has  a  question  to  ask  or  a  suggestion  to  make.  The 
annual  reports  of  the  commissioner  have  sought  to  discuss 
the  work  with  a  simplicity  and  detail  that  would  carry  under- 
standing throughout  the  county.  All  of  this  has  brought 
returns.  It  is  no  secret  that  when  the  Republican  conven- 
tion met  a  few  months  ago  women  delegates  were  there  in 
force  to  demand  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Macy  if  the  party 
leaders  were  not  disposed  to  grant  it.  They  did  grant  it  and 
the  voters  stamped  their  action  with  approval  by  continuing 
in  office  the  man  and  the  staff  that  in  one  American  county 
at  least  have  raised  public  social  work  to  perhaps  the  highest 
level  of  efficiency  and  service  that  it  has  yet  reached. 
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The  National  Budget 
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WO  important  forward  steps  have  been  taken  in  the 
movement  for  a  national  budget.  The  bill  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  James  W.  Good, 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  appropriations,  was 
favorably  reported  to  the  House  by  the  select  committee  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  question  of  the  budget.  The  select 
committee  was  composed  of  leading  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican congressmen,  so  the  bill  entered  Congress  not  as  a 
partisan  measure  but  as  a  reform  endorsed  by  men  of  both 
parties.  The  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  House  with  only 
three  dissenting  votes.  Its  character  as  a  nonpartisan  meas- 
ure is  thus  further  emphasized  and  the  next  step,  its  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate,  made  easier  by  its  separation  from 
party  politics. 

Under  the  existing  system  of  making  appropriations,  esti- 
mates are  submitted  by  each  bureau  chief  to  the  head  of  his 
department  as  a  basis  for  the  departmental  appropriation. 
The  head  of  the  department  then  goes  over  these  estimates 
and,  with  an  eye  to  the  interest  of  the  department  as  a  whole 
and  to  the  probable  amount  which  Congress  will  appropriate, 
makes  up  a  departmental  estimate  which  must  be  furnished 
to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  by  the  fifteenth  of  October. 
The  secretary  then  binds  the  estimates  together  and  transmits 
them  to  Congress  without  consideration  by  the  President,  the 
head  of  the  government,  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
different  items,  or  the  possibility  of  scaling  down  the  requests 
of  the  various  departments.  No  one  is  responsible  for  mak- 
ing the  revenues  balance  the  total  expenses,  or  for  assuming 
e  unpleasant  task  of  recommending  an  increase  in  taxes  to 
meet  the  increase  in  expenditure.  The  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury also  prepares  and  sends  to  Congress  a  statement  of  the 
revenues  of  the  government.  The  estimates  of  the  revenues 
are  submitted  to  the  committee  on  ways  and  means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  estimates  for  the  different 
departments  are  divided  up  for  consideration  among  different 
committees  of  the  House,  so  that  even  the  poor  pretense  at 
unity  contained  in  the  book  of  estimate  submitted  by  the  sec- 
retary is  promptly  lost. 

The  Good  plan,  embodied  in  the  bill  and  a  resolution 
amending  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  changes 
this  confusion  into  an  orderly  system.  The  bill  requires  the 
President  to  present  annually  a  budget  to  Congress  which 
will  be  a  plan  of  national  expenditure  and  revenue  for  the 
ensuing  year,  thus  putting  in  the  chief  executive  branch  of 
the  government  the  responsibility  for  initiating  financial  pro- 
posals. 

It  is  evident  that  the  President  cannot  be  made  in  fact 
responsible  for  estimates  unless  he  is  provided  with  a  means 
of  checking  up  the  requests  made  by  different  bureaus  and 
departments  with  their  actual  needs  and  of  determining 
whether  there  is  waste  and  extravagance  or  overlapping  of 
functions  in  different  bureaus  which  can  be  remedied  without 
injury  to  the  operation  of  the  governmental  machine.  The 
Good  bill  provides  for  a  budget  staff,  directly  responsible  to 
the  President,  who  shall  act  for  him  in  preparing  the  budget. 
This  staff  should  prove  a  most  efficient  organization  for  the 
improvement  of  the  methods  of  administration,  since  it  will 
have  a  definite  duty  and  responsibility  to  the  President,  that 
of  recommending  economies  in  the  departments,  the  abolition 
of  unnecessary  or  overlapping  activities,  the  standardization 
of  salaries  and  of  work,  which  will  enable  him  to  reduce  the 


requests  for  appropriations  where  possible  and  will  give  him 
the  information  to  support  his  budget  before  the  people  and 
in  Congress. 

The  machinery  of  government  in  Washington  is  so  vast 
and  the  present  procedure  in  the  different  departments  and 
bureaus  so  varied,  that  a  period  of  years  must  elapse  before 
it  can  be  well  systematized  and  reorganized;  but  no  sugges- 
tion has  ever  been  made  of  a  method  of  reorganization  and 
systematization  as  effective  as  the  bureau  of  the  budget,  work- 
ing constantly  and  with  a  definite  object  in  view,  under  the 
obligation  of  producing  results  every  year,  and  with  the  as- 
surance of  continued  existence. 

The  Good  bill  also  creates  an  accounting  department  under 
a  comptroller  general  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate  and  v.ho  can  only  be 
removed  by  a  concurrent  resolution  of  Congress.  At  present 
the  duty  of  audit  and  control  of  the  funds  of  the  United  States 
is  vested  in  the  comptroller  of  the  treasury  and  in  six  audi- 
tors, one  for  each  of  the  important  departments  and  one  for 
the  rest  of  the  government,  who  are  subordinate  to  him.  The 
auditing  system  of  the  government  is  therefore  under  the 
control  of  an  officer  himself  subject  to  the  head  of  one  of  the 
great  departments  of  the  government,  a  department  which  has 
become  one  of  the  largest  spending  departments  through  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risks  Insurance  and  the  immense  expansion 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  due  to  the  income  and  excess  profits 
taxes,  an  expansion  to  which  the  prohibition  amendment  will 
probably  contribute.  The  audit  and  control  of  governmental 
expenses  will  by  the  Good  bill  be  transferred  from  the  sub- 
ordinate officer  of  one  of  the  departments  to  an  independent 
official  whose  responsibility  will  be  direct  to  Congress.  The 
position  of  the  comptroller  as  an  aid  of  Congress  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  government's  money  has  been  spent  as  the 
law  requires  is  further  emphasized  by  a  section  specially  di- 
recting him  to  make  not  only  a  general  report  to  Congress  but 
such  special  report  as  either  house  or  any  committee  may 
direct.  He  or  his  assistants  may  work  directly  with  any  leg- 
islative committee  which  is  endeavoring  to  improve  the 
accounting  or  administrative  systems  of  the  government.  The 
comptroller  will  have  accurate  and  full  information  through 
the  accounts  of  the  different  departments  as  to  the  way  in 
which  they  were  spending  the  money  appropriated  for  them. 
He  will  be  a  most  efficient  aid  to  the  committees  of  Congress 
in  pointing  out  extravagance,  duplication  and  inefficiency. 

One  of  the  important  results  of  a  budget  system  and  the 
independent  comptroller  will  be  a  standardization  of  the 
system  of  accounts  in  the  national  government.  The  comp- 
troller, under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
has  the  authority  of  prescribing  "the  forms  of  keeping  an:! 
rendering  of  public  accounts,  except  those  relating  to  the 
postal  revenues  and  expenditures  therefrom."  The  Good  bill 
continues  this  power  in  the  comptroller,  except  that  it  "shall 
be  exercised  without  direction  from  any  other  officer."  At 
present  the  accounts  are  kept  under  different  systems  in  dif- 
ferent bureaus  and  departments.  The  comptroller  as  an  in- 
dependent officer,  acting  in  close  relation  with  Congress  and 
in  consultation  with  the  bureau  of  the  budget,  should  reor- 
ganize and  standardize  the  systems  of  accounting  so  as  greatly 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  determining  relative  efficiency  in  the 
departments  and  bureaus,  and  also  to  make  far  easier  the 
work  of  the  appropriating  committee  and  of  the  President 
himself  in  preparing  the  budget. 
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The  resolution  accompanying  the  bill  fixes  the  responsibility 
for  the  appropriations  on  a  single  committee  in  Congress  and 
takes  away  from  all  other  committees  their  authority  over 
appropriations.  When  the  President's  budget  is  presented  to 
the  House,  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  expenditures  will 
go  to  this  one  committee  and  will  be  under  their  control. 
That  part  of  the  budget  which  deals  with  revenue  will  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  so  that  these  two  com- 
mittees, by  working  together,  can  preserve  that  check  on 
expenditure  which  is  involved  in  providing  the  means  for 
paying  the  bill. 

The  Good  bill  does  not  establish  an  administrative  budget. 
The  responsibility  of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  as  the 
legislative  body  to  fix  the  amounts  of  the  annual  appropria- 
tions is  preserved,  so  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  may 
increase  as  well  as  decrease  any  item  presented  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  total  of  his  budget.  In  doing  so,  however,  it  must 
assume  a  clear  responsibility  before  the  country,  a  respon- 
sibility which  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
President,  through  his  budget  staff,  will  be  able  to  present  to 
Congress  definite  material  prepared  by  an  organization  in- 
dependent of  the  departments  upon  which  his  estimates  are 
based. 

The  present  "pork  barrel"  method  of  considering  rivers 
and  harbors  and  public  building  expenditures  will  not  be 
made  impossible  by  this  bill,  if  it  becomes  law,  but  it  will  be 
rendered  much  harder  for  individual  congressmen  to  get 
public  money  spent  on  improvements  in  their  districts  in  the 
face  of  a  plan  of  expenditure  prepared  by  the  President  with 
the  aid  of  the  experienced  officers  of  the  administration,  a 
plan  which  must  be  changed  by  a  single  committee  of  the 
House,  who  will,  therefore,  bear  the  responsibility  for  the 
changes  made.  To  prevent  Congress  from  increasing  items 
in,  or  adding  items  to,  the  President's  budget  would  be  to 
give  the  President  a  control  over  the  legislative  machinery 
which  is  not  in  harmony  with  our  system  of  government,  since 
the  determination  of  the  policies  of  the  nation,  which  in- 
cludes determination  of  the  amount  of  money  which  shall 
be  spent  to  forward  those  policies,  belongs  in  the  legislature. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  not  yet  approved  the 


Good  plan  as  a  whole.  It  has  passed  the  bill  making  the 
necessary  changes  in  the  Executive  Department,  but  it  has 
not  yet  adopted  the  resolution  modifying  the  rules  of  the 
House.  Of  course  the  resolution  cannot  be  put  into  effect 
until  the  bill  is  approved  by  the  Senate  and  the  President,  so 
that  the  House  has  time  to  act  on  the  resolution  which  will 
take  effect  by  its  action  alone,  but  it  would  have  made  a  bet- 
ter issue  had  the  House  shown  its  willingness  to  reorganize 
its  own  committees. 

The  responsibility  for  the  next  step  is  in  the  Senate.  The 
special  Senate  committee  on  the  budget  was  appointed  during 
the  summer  and  is  now  studying  the  subject.  A  bill 
introduced  early  in  the  summer  by  Senator  McCormick, 
chairman  of  that  committee,  authorized  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  to  prepare  a  budget.  It  is  possible  that  the  Senate 
will  adopt  this  bill.  The  resolution  modifying  the 
committee  procedure  in  the  House  is  a  House  resolution  alone 
and  another  resolution  must  be  prepared  to  accomplish  a 
similar  result  in  the  Senate.  With  the  peace  treaty  and  the 
League  of  Nations  debate  still  on  in  the  Senate,  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  budget  bill  will  receive  much  consideration  in  the 
Senate  until  that  body  reassembles  in  December. 

The  Good  bill  is  not  a  model  budget  law,  but  it  is  a  prac- 
tical adaptation  of  the  idea  of  the  budget  to  conditions  in 
Washington  and  should  be  approved  by  friends  of  govern- 
mental reform,  as  well  as  by  those  whose  special  interest  is 
the  budget.  Readers  of  the  Survey,  interested  as  they  are  in 
improvement  in  social  conditions,  realize  that  a  great  increase 
in  the  cost  of  government,  owing  to  its  taking  on  new  func 
tions  and  to  the  extension  of  its  existing  functions,  is  prob 
able.  They  must  also  realize  that  the  amounts  now  raised  b( 
taxation  in  state  and  country  are  so  large  that  an  economica' 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  present  resources  of  the 
government  is  necessary  if  money  is  to  be  found  to  meet  the 
new  needs.  Whether  or  not,  therefore,  they  are  interested  in 
reducing  taxes,  they  should  support  a  measure  like  this  which, 
by  the  limitation  of  unnecessary  expense,  will  set  free  money 
which  can  be  used  for  purposes  which  they  have  at  heart  and 
which  will  promote  responsibility  in  officials  and  efficiency 
in  the  governmental  machine. 


le 


On  Behalf  of  Vierzy 


By  the  Boy's  Mother 


[Contributions  received  by  the  Survey  in  response  to  the  following 
appeal  will  be  forwarded  through  the  American  Committee  for  Devas- 
tated France,  of  which  Myron  T.  Herrick  is  president,  Anne  Morgan 
vice  president  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Dike,  commissioner  in  France. — Editor.] 

ON  July  21,  1918,  a  battery  of  American  field  artil- 
lery belonging  to  the  Second  Division  was  at  Mont 
Ramboeuf  farm,  near  the  village  of  Vierzy,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Soissons.  It  was  the  fourth  day  of 
the  great  drive  that  marked  the  beginning  of  victory.  It 
had  been  a  hard  day  for  this  particular  regiment  of  artillery. 
Their  gallant  infantry  partners,  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Marines, 
had  had  such  terrible  losses  during  the  first  diree  days  that 
they  had  been  withdrawn  the  night  before  and  a  brigade  of 
French  colonials  had  taken  their  place.  The  liaison  was  not 
yet  working  smoothly,  and  the  Germans  were  defending  the 
fortified  position  of  Tigny  with  unexpected  vigor.  The  com- 
manding officer  of  C  battery  had  been  killed  early  that  morn- 
ing during  the  advance,  and  his  successor  was  a  boy  of 
twenty-one,  who  had  been  at  the  front  four  months  and  was 
to  win  his  fourth  citation  that  day  and  a  croix  de  guerre.  His 
first  citation  was  for  an  incident  which  had  occurred  at 
Verdun  on  April  24,  when  in  the  official  language  "he  rushed 


from  his  dug-out  into  a  heavy  shell-fire  to  rescue  a  seriously 
wounded  French  machine  gunner."  The  citation  accompany- 
ing the  croix  de  guerre  reads:  "July  21,  1918,  near  Vierzy, 
he  was  killed  while  aiding  a  wounded  driver  of  his  section 
under  a  violent  bombardment."  Under  a  rain  of  high  ex- 
plosives, C  battery  buried  its  dead  at  Mont  Ramboeuf  farm 
and  set  up  the  little  white  crosses  that  told  their  name  and 
rank  and  regiment.  A  few  verses  were  read  from  a  Bible, 
and  the  tide  of  battle  rolled  on. 

Months  later  when  the  boy's  mother  had  learned  these 
things,  bit  by  bit,  from  letters  and  from  those  who  had  come 
home,  she  felt  that  she  must  establish  some  kind  of  touch 
with  that  spot  in  devastated  France  where  he  and  his  com- 
rades lay.  So  she  wrote  a  letter  and  sent  it  out  like  a  wire- 
less call  into  the  unknown.  She  addressed  it  to  the  owner 
of  Mont  Ramboeuf  Farm  near  Vierzy,  Aisne,  and  told  the 
story  of  C  battery  on  July  21,  asking  if  the  crosses  were  still 
standing  and  the  names  legible.  She  did  not  know  the 
owner's  name,  or  whether  he  was  prince  or  peasant,  literate 
or  illiterate.  She  did  not  know  whether  it  was  inhabited  or 
a  mass  of  ruins.  She  was  uneasy  for  fear  the  hastily  made 
graves  might  be    eglected  or  even  obliterated.     But  she  had 
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great  faith  in  the  tenderness   of  France,   and  she  said  so. 

It  seemed  like  a  miracle  when  the  answer  came  and  com- 
munication was  really  established.  Mont  Ramboeuf  was  in- 
habited. Its  owner  was  a  woman  who  had  lost  a  son  of  her 
own  on  the  field  of  battle,  without  even  the  poor  consolation 
of  knowing  his  resting  place.  She  was  carefully  looking 
after  the  American  graves  which  she  had  found  on  her  return 
to  Mont  Ramboeuf.  She  herself  kept  flowers  on  them, 
thinking  always  of  her  own  boy  as  well  as  of  these  strangers 
who  had  died  so  far  from  home.  The  crosses  were  intact 
and  the  inscriptions  clear. 

Other  letters  followed,  strengthening  the  ties  of  gratitude 
and  sympathy  between  the  French  mother  and  the  American 
mother.  Then  one  day  came  a  letter  which  ended  with  this 
paragraph: 

Our  ruins  are  not  being  rebuilt  fast.  We  still  live  in  the  midst  of  a 
devastated  country.  It  is  heart-breaking.  The  working  people  are  in 
the  greatest  misery.   Without  houses,  without  furniture,  without  garden 


produce,  these  poor  people  are  living  in  wretched  hovels.  They  are 
full  of  courage,  but  how  unfortunate.  I  have  thought  that  you, 
Madame,  who  must  surely  have  influential  connections  in  your  great 
America,  could  perhaps  come  to  the  aid  of  our  poor  little  village  of 
five  hundred  inhabitants  by  getting  one  of  your  large  cities  to  adopt 
this  unhappy  district  of  Vierzy,  Aisne,  so  shattered  by  the  war.  It 
would  be  a  fine  act  of  charity  from  your  America,  so  good  and  so 
devoted,  to  her  sister-in-arms — France,  so  sorely  tried,  so  devastated. 

What  was  to  be  done?  Alas,  she  had  no  relations  haut 
placees — certainly  none  with  those  whose  means  permitted 
large-scale  benefactions.  What  the  boy's  mother  herself 
could  do  was  insignificant.  Yet  here  was  a  call  for  help 
which  could  not  be  ignored.  In  a  sense  it  is  her  call  only. 
In  another  sense  it  is  a  call  to  all  the  tens  of  thousands  whose 
boys  sleep  in  French  soil.  In  still  another  sense  it  is  a  call 
for  a  thank-offering  to  the  happy  millions  whose  boys  are 
safely  home.  So,  with  the  permission  of  the  editor  of  the 
Survey,  she  is  sending  out  a  second  wireless  message,  this 
time  on  behalf  of  Vierzy.  And  she  has  faith  in  the  generosity 
of  America. 


The  American  Experiment' 


By  A.  Mitchell  Palmer 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL   OF 

AMERICANS  who  have  close  to  their  hearts  the  pre- 
servation of  our  liberties  under  the  forms  fashioned 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  have  felt  much  concern 
of  late  by  reason  of  the  activities  of  certain  classes 
f  aliens  who  have  taken  up  residence  in  this  country.  How 
r  the  alien  agitator  shall  be  permitted  to  advance  his  men- 
acing propaganda  amongst  a  people  of  whom  he  has  made 
himself  a  part  only  to  further  his  designs  against  our  institu- 
tions and  laws  is  one  of  the  most  serious  questions  arising  out 
of  the  unprecedented  conditions  following  an  unprecedented 
war. 

We  have  been  a  hospitable  people.  We  have  opened  the 
-doors  of  this  land  of  splendid  opportunity  to  practically  all 
who  have  sought  to  enter.  We  have  been  anxious  to  share 
our  freedom  with  the  world.  Our  whole  history  has  logically 
developed  in  our  people  a  sincere  interest  in  the  aspirations 
of  oppressed  peoples  everywhere  in  the  world.  Who  is  there 
amongst  us  who  does  not  trace  his  own  ancestry  back  to  some 
man  who  came  to  America  not  merely  because  it  was  a  land 
of  limitless  opportunity,  but  also  to  escape  from  conditions 
which  restrained  liberty,  suppressed  initiative  and  denied 
opportunity  for  that  improvement  in  individual  condition 
which  is  the  longing  of  every  human  heart?  In  the  begin- 
ning, the  strip  of  land  along  the  eastern  coast  from  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  to  Georgia  was  peopled  by  courageous,  freedom- 
loving  men  and  women  who  found  here  all  the  real  essentials 
of  life  which  were  denied  them  across  the  seas.  In  later 
times,  by  reason  of  the  open  generosity  of  the  government, 
the  almost  boundless  stretches  of  the  west  were  covered  by 
the  homes  of  men  who  became  owners  of  the  soil — a  cause 
and  effect  never  dreamed  of  in  the  old  world,  where  the  land 
was  only  for  those  classes  who  had  held  it  through  the  cen- 
turies. The  new  land  owners  thus  found  themselves  import- 
ant factors  in  the  life  of  the  great  republic  under  a  plan  which 
was  consciously  designed  to  make  one  great,  homogeneous 
people  out  of  a  population  gathered  from  every  corner  of  the 
globe.  No  regret  is  anywhere  expressed  for  this  broadminded 
and  far-sighted  policy.  No  lingering  doubt  anywhere  remains 
as  to  its  wisdom  or  its  entire  success.  It  is  the  policy  which 
was  largely  responsible  for  our  country's  rapid  growth  into 

1  An   address  delivered  at   Lafayette   College. 


THE   UNITED   STATES 


greatness  and  power.  It  is  the  policy  which  naturally  made 
us  sympathetic  with  the  aspirations  of  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple in  every  nation  when  they  sought  to  emulate  the  freedom 
which  their  fellows  had  come  to  enjoy  here.  It  has  been  the 
working  out  of  that  policy  also  which  has  made  us  give  glad 
welcome  to  all  who  came  here  for  purposes  similar  to  those 
which  actuated  our  fathers  in  seeking  homes  on  the  American 
continent.  We  would  not  reverse  that  policy  if  we  could. 
But  just  to  the  degree  that  we  have  been  generously  and  un- 
selfishly hospitable,  we  naturally  resent  the  abuse  of  that 
hospitality. 

Through  many  generations  of  successful  experiment  with 
the  problems  of  free  government  we  have  learned  to  have 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  a  popular  government  such  as 
ours  to  adequately  solve  in  the  American  way  all  other  prob- 
lems which  new  conditions  may  present  to  us.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  our  experience  which  has  taught  us  to  believe  that  any 
other  than  the  American  method  can  be  quite  so  efficacious. 
Reforms  of  the  most  radical  nature  have  been  actively  urged 
upon  our  people  in  many  trying  periods  in  the  life  of  the 
republic.  Many  of  them  have  been  tried  and  discarded;  many 
others  have  justified  themselves  and  have  become  by  orderly 
processes  recognized  features  of  our  institutions.  We  have 
but  to  pause  a  moment  to  compare  the  details  of  our  forms 
of  government  in  nation  and  state  with  those  which  prevailed 
when  the  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  states  to  realize 
the  progress  of  radical  thought  and  action  in  America.  We 
need  only  recall  the  features  of  our  industrial  structure  be- 
fore the  Civil  War  and  compare  the  inadequate  operation  of 
our  political  machinery  in  days  even  more  recent  to  assure 
ourselves  that  changes,  reforms  and  improvements  have  been 
wrought  in  response  to  popular  will  under  the  general  forms 
of  the  government  here  established  in  a  way  which  makes 
certain  that  further  modifications  of  our  political  and  indus- 
trial structure  are  certain  to  follow  well-considered  and  just 
demands.  Many  can  come  only  through  peaceful  and  orderly 
methods.  We  had  our  revolution  at  the  beginning.  Since 
then  it  has  been  evolution.  We  shall  tolerate  no  revolution 
in  the  future;  we  shall  gladly  work  with  all  earnest  men  to 
guide  the  processes  of  logical  evolution. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  men  have  had  the  same  genu- 
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ine  desire  for  fuller  liberty  and  more  abundant  opportunity 
which  has  stirred  the  hearts  of  men  here.  The  difference  is 
that  in  those  countries  the  desire  has  been  rigorously  sup- 
pressed. In  many  of  them  it  has  remained  almost  inarticulate 
through  all  the  centuries.  This  long  continued  repression 
brought  the  inevitable  explosion;  the  people  resorted  to  force 
to  bring  a  new  day  in  government  and  industry — a  day  whose 
dawn  did  not  at  first  break  bright  and  clear.  The  result  has 
been  far  from  the  hopes  of  those  responsible  for  the  new  con- 
ditions, but  it  may  be  that  time  and  a  return  to  something  like 
orderly  processes,  coupled  with  an  apparent  sympathetic 
understanding  on  the  part  of  a  larger  mass  of  the  people, 
will  eventually  bring  peace  and  happiness  and  a  very  much 
larger  share  of  freedom  to  the  peoples  of  the  old  world. 

The  mistake  which  seems  to  have  been  made  by  many  who 
have  come  here  recently  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
who  have  not  yet  breathed  deeply  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions, is  this :  They  affect  to  believe  that  the  general  movement 
for  better  conditions  of  life  in  other  parts  of  the  world  must 
have  its  counterpart  in  method  in  this  newer  world.  i  They 
refuse  to  see  the  stupendous  advance  which  has  been  made  in 
that  movement  here  during  the  last  century  by  men  of  larger 
minds  and  broader  visions  who  preceded  them  to  this  land 
for  the  very  purpose.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  give  credit  for 
sincerity  to  many  of  the  ultra-radical  class-war  agitators,  who 
seek  the  short  and  rough  road  built  by  force  when  they  have 
at  hand  the  smoother,  though  possibly  longer,  route  which 
we  know  so  well  because  we  have  traveled  it  so  often.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  some  of  them  are  honestly  mistaken;  it 
is  equally  clear  that  many  of  them  are  mere  self-seekers  who 
would  exploit  some  of  their  unthinking  fellows  for  their  own 
benefit.  All  of  them,  however,  so  far  as  they  advocate  the 
use  of  forcible  methods,  are  on  the  wrong  road.  They  will 
accomplish  nothing  except  delay  in  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems which  we  earnestly  hope  and  confidently  expect  to  solve 
aright  in  the  American  way,  without  special  privilege  for  an)' 
class,  with  exact  justice  for  all  classes. 

We  cannot  back-track  on  the  policy  hallowed  by  more  than 
a  century  of  usefulness.  We  cannot  be  less  willing  now  than 
we  have  always  been  that  the  oppressed  of  every  clime  shall 
find  here  a  refuge  from  trouble,  disorder  and  distress.     But 


we  can  insist  with  more  emphasis  than  we  have  employed 
heretofore  that  those  who  come  to  our  shores  shall  come  in 
the  right  spirit  and  with  the  right  purpose;  that  those  who 
remain  shall  stay  with  the  intent  to  become  Americans  in 
every  sense.  The  ingenuity  of  man  has  made  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  a  mere  ditch  between  the  continents.  It  is  spanned 
almost  instantaneously  by  the  flying  words  of  men,  while 
ships  that  carry  human  freight  sail  above  and  beneath,  as 
well  as  upon,  its  swelling  surface.  New  inventions  will  make 
it  narrower  still.  But  it  must  always  be  wide  enough  to  per- 
mit the  immigrant,  as  he  crosses  it,  to  rid  himself  for  all 
time  of  all  the  misconceptions  of  government  with  which  the 
old  conditions  filled  his  mind.  He  must  let  the  spreading 
light  from  the  figure  which  beckons  to  him  from  Bedloe's 
Island  shine  only  upon  a  countenance  which  will  look  for- 
ever to  the  West;  he  must  learn  to  master  the  lesson  of  democ- 
racy under  the  conditions  in  which  democracy  has  thrived; 
he  must  not  attempt  to  learn  it  by  the  rules  he  has  left  behind. 
He  must  realize  that  his  revolution  has  been  fought  and  won 
when  he  sets  his  foot  on  American  soil.  His  time  for  the  use 
of  force  is  then  behind  him;  his  time  for  the  use  of  intelli- 
gence has  come.  Those  who  will  not  come  here  in  this  spirit, 
those  who  will  not  seek  to  promptly  learn  what  democracy 
means,  those  who  imagine  that  a  government  of  the  people 
is  no  different  from  the  rule  of  kings  under  a  bogus  claim 
of  divine  right,  should  go  back  to  fight  their  battles  where 
their  foe  is  real. 

Not  all  the  disorder  in  the  country  is  created  by  the  alien 
element,  but  it  is  all  created  by  an  element  that  is  un-Amer- 
ican. Real  Americans  understand  that  popular  government 
is  organized  self-restraint  in  the  common  interest.  Law  and 
order  are  essential  to  improvement;  the  law  must  be  re- 
spected and  order  must  be  maintained  if  progress  is  ex- 
pected. I  would  not  halt  for  a  single  moment  any  move- 
ment designed  by  its  promoters  to  bring  better  conditions  to 
any  portion  of  our  people,  but  I  would  use  all  the  power  of 
the  people's  government  to  make  certain  that  such  a  move- 
ment shall  be  conducted  in  the  peaceful  and  orderly  way 
provided  by  the  people  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  reform. 
That  method  will  avail;  it  may  be  slower  than  force,  but  it 
will  be  safer  and  its  result  will  be  more  enduring. 


^ 


Reassurance  from  the  Supreme  Court 


By  Kate  Holladay  Claghorn 


THROUGH  the  murky  atmosphere  of  sedition-hunting 
now  settling  down  all  over  the  country,  the  recent 
dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Holmes  and  Justice 
Brandeis  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Abrams  et  al.  comes  as  a  fresh  breath  of  reassurrance 
to  the  plain  citizen  who  has  been  reared  in  the  old  traditions 
of  free  speech  and  free  thought,  that  perhaps  the  present 
reversion  to  European  methods  of  inquisitorial  procedure 
is  not  as  necessary  as  its  promoters  are  trying  to  persuade  us 
that  it  is. 

The  case  will  be  remembered  rather  for  the  publicity  it 
has  received  than  for  its  importance  to  the  public  safety. 
It  was  naturally  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  accused 
persons,  as  all  have  been  subjected  to  the  hardships  of  police 
inquisition,  of  imprisonment,  and  have  finally,  by  the  decis- 
ion of  the  higher  court,  been  sentenced  to  long  terms  of 
imprisonment — twenty  years  for  the  three  men  still  living 
— for  one  man  died  in  prison  before  the  case  came  to  trial 
— and  fifteen  years  for  the  woman. 

To  the  plain  citizen,  prison  sentences  of  fifteen  and  twenty 


years  would  seem  rather  disproportionate  penalties  for  the 
offence  with  which  they  were  charged  —  the  scattering  of 
leaflets  urging  non-intervention  in  Russia. 

But  perhaps  the  plain  citizen  has  no  right  to  an  opinion 
in  legal  matters.  We  are  apt  to  conclude,  in  our  general 
reliance  on  the  justice  of  our  laws  and  courts  that  a  decision 
rendered  by  a  court  has  all  the  presumptions  in  its  favor. 
So  Justice  Holmes  is  doing  us  a  valuable  service  in  backinar 
up  the  layman's  opinion  with  the  weight  of  legal  authority. 

Do  the  leaflets,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  attack  this  country's 
form  of  government?  Even  if  they  do  not  do  so  directly, 
have  the  authors  the  right  to  express  themselves  as  they  have, 
if  such  expressions  may  be  considered  to  lead  to  the  conse- 
quences punishable  by  the  espionage  act?  Has  the  govern- 
ment the  right  to  punish  them? 

"Yes,"  says  Justice  Clark,  handing  down  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  court. 

"No,"  says  Justice  Holmes,  in  dissent  and  Justice  Brandeis 
agrees.     Justice  Clark  quotes  as  follows  from  the  circular: 
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"The  Russian  Revolution  cries:  'Workers  of  the  World — 
Awake,  Rise  and  Put  down  your  enemy  and  mine.'  Yes, 
friends  there  is  only  one  enemy  of  the  workers  of  the  world 
and  that  is  capitalism."  "This"  the  court  holds  "is  clearly 
an  appeal  to  the  'workers'  of  this  country  to  arise  and  put 
down  by  force  the  government  of  the  United  States." 

We  wonder  if  the  judge  considered  the  possibility  that 
in  this  pronouncement  he  might  be  giving  comfort  to  those 
who  claim  that  the  government  and  capitalism  are  one  and 
the  same  thing? 

As  to  the  consequences  of  the  acts  alleged  he  says:  "It 
will  not  do  to  say,  as  is  now  argued,  that  the  only  intent  of 
these  defendants  was  to  prevent  injury  to  the  Russian  cause. 
Men  must  be  held  to  have  intended  and  to  be  accountable 
for,  the  effects  which  their  acts  were  likely  to  produce.  .  .  . 
"The  obvious  effect  of  this  appeal,  .  .  .  would  be  to  persuade 
persons  .  .  .  not  to  aid  government  loans  and  not  to  work 
in  ammunition  factories." 

This  principle  of  holding  persons  accountable  for  remote 
results  of  their  actions  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  our  laws,  and  leads  to  dangerous  results.     What,  under 


the  above  statement  of  it,  is  the  rule  for  interpreting 
"likely"?  Suppose  that  these  circulars  had  embodied  ex- 
tracts from  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  .suppose 
that  somebody  thought  that  these  would  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  ignorant  to  some  sort  of  undesirable  action?  Suppose 
that  idea  had  even  penetrated  into  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  court?  Was  not  the  general  circulation  of  the  Christian 
Scripture  at  one  time  forbidden  for  that  very  reason?  And 
do  we  not  know  the  results  of  that  policy? 

Justice  Holmes'  decision,  here  reprinted  in  full,  denies 
that  the  leaflets  in  any  way  attack  the  country's  form  of 
government,  and  with  regard  to  the  general  principle  of 
freedom  of  speech  his  pronouncement  is  along  the  lines  of 
best  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  and  worthy  of  his  long  American 
descent.  We  need  to  have  pointed  out  again  and  again  that 
the  only  excuse  for  punishment  for  the  expression  of  thought 
is  that  such  expression  "produces  or  is  intended  to  produce 
a  clear  and  imminent  danger  that  it  will  bring  about  forth- 
with certain  substantive  evils  that  the  government  constitu- 
tionally may  seek  to  prevent." 

So  much  for  the  facts  in  the  case.    Turning  from  the  head- 


THIS  indictment  is  founded  wholly  upon  the  publication 
of  two  leaflets  which  I  shall  describe  in  a  moment. 
The  first  count  charges  a  conspiracy  pending  the  war 
with  Germany  to  publish  abusive  language  about  the  form 
of  government  of  the  United  States,  laying  the  preparation 
and  publishing  of  the  first  leaflet  as  overt  acts.  The  second 
count  charges  a  conspiracy  pending  the  war  to  publish  lan- 
guage intended  to  bring  the  form  of  government  into  con- 
tempt, laying  the  preparation  and  publishing  of  the  two 
leaflets  as  overt  acts.  The  third  count  alleges  a  conspiracy 
to  encourage  resistance  to  the  United  States  in  the  same  war 
ind  to  attempt  to  effectuate  the  purpose  by  publishing  the 
same  leaflets.  The  fourth  count  lays  a  conspiracy  to  incite 
curtailment  of  production  of  things  necessary  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  and  to  attempt  to  accomplish  it  by  publishing 
the  second  leaflet  to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  first  of  these  leaflets  says  that  the  President's  cowardly 
silence  about  the  intervention  in  Russia  reveals  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  plutocratic  gang  in  Washington.  It  intimates  that 
'German  militarism  combined  with  allied  capitalism  to  crush 
the  Russian  revolution' — goes  on  that  the  tyrants  of  the  world 
fight  each  other  until  they  see  a  common  enemy — working 
class  enlightenment,  when  they  combine  to  crush  it;  and 
that  now  militarism  and  capitalism  combined,  though  not 
openly,  to  crush  the  Russian  revolution.  It  says  that  there  is 
only  one  enemy  of  the  workers  of  the  world  and  that  is 
capitalism;  that  it  is  a  crime  for  workers  of  America,  &c, 
to  fight  the  workers'  republic  of  Russia,  and  ends  'Awake! 
Awake,  you  workers  of  the  world!  Revolutionists.'  A  note 
adds  'It  is  absurd  to  call  us  pro-German.  We  hate  and  despise 
German  militarism  more  than  do  you  hypocritical  tyrants. 
We  have  more  reason  for  denouncing  German  militarism  than 
has  the  coward  of  the  White  House.' 

The  other  leaflet,  headed  'Workers — Wake  Up,'  with  abusive 
language  says  that  America  together  with  the  Allies  will 
march  for  Russia  to  help  the  Czecko-Slovaks  in  their  struggle 
against  the  Bolsheviki,  and  that  this  time  the  hypocrites  shall 
not  fool  the  Russian  emigrants  and  friends  of  Russia  in 
America.  It  tells  the  Russian  emigrants  that  they  now  must 
spit  in  the  face  of  the  false  military  propaganda  by  which 
their  sympathy  and  help  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  have 
been  called  forth  and  says  that  with  the  money  they  have  lent 
or  are  going  to  lend  'they  will  make  bullets  not  only  for  the 
Germans  but  also  for  the  worker  Soviets  of  Russia,'  and 
further,  'Workers  in  the  ammunition  factories,  you  are  pro- 
ducing bullets,  bayonets,  cannon  to  murder  not  only  the  Ger- 
mans, but  also  your  dearest,  best,  who  are  in  Russia  fighting 
for  freedom.'  It  then  appeals  to  the  same  Russian  emigrants 
at  some  length  not  to  consent  to  the  'inquisitionary  expedi- 
tion in  Russia,'  and  says  that  the  destruction  of  the  Russian 
revolution  is  'the  politics  of  the  march  on  Russia.'  The  leaflet 
winds  up  by  saying  'Workers,  our  reply  to  this  barbaric  in- 
tervention has  to  be  a  general  strike!',  and  after  a  few  words 
on  the  spirit  of  revolution,  exhortations  not  to  be  afraid,  and 
some  usual  tall  talk  ends  'Woe  unto  those  who  will  be  in  the 
way  of  progress.     Let  solidarity  live!    The  Rebels.' 

No  argument  seems  to  me  necessary  to  show  that  these  pro- 
nunciamantos  in  no  way  attack  the  form  of  government  of  the 
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United  States,  or  that  they  do  not  support  either  of  the  first 
two  counts.  What  little  I  have  to  say  about  the  third  count 
may  be  postponed  until  I  have  considered  the  fourth.  With 
regard  to  that  it  seems  too  plain  to  be  denied  that  the  sug- 
gestion to  workers  in  the  ammunition  factories  that  they  are 
producing  bullets  to  murder  their  dearest,  and  the  further 
advocacy  of  a  general  strike,  both  in  the  second  leaflet,  do 
urge  curtailment  of  production  of  things  necessary  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of 
May  16,  1918,  c.  75,  40  Stat.  553,  amending  §3  of  the  earlier 
Act  of  1917.  But  to  make  the  conduct  criminal  that  statute 
requires  that  it  should  be  'with  intent  by  such  curtailment 
to  cripple  or  hinder  the  United  States  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.'    It  seems  to  me  that  no  such  intent  is  proved. 

I  am  aware  of  course  that  the  word  intent  as  vaguely  used 
in  ordinary  legal  discussion  means  no  more  than  knowledge 
at  the  time  of  the  act  that  the  consequences  said  to  be  in- 
tended will  ensue.  Even  less  than  that  will  satisfy  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  civil  and  criminal  liability.  A  man  may 
have  to  pay  damages,  may  be  sent  to  prison,  at  common  law 
might  be  hanged,  if  at  the  time  of  his  act  he  knew  facts  from 
which  common  experience  showed  that  the  consequences  would 
follow,  whether  he  individually  could  foresee  them  or  not. 
But,  when  words  are  used  exactly,  a  deed  is  not  done  with 
intent  to  produce  a  consequence  unless  that  consequence  is 
the  aim  of  the  deed.  It  may  be  obvious,  and  obvious  to  the 
actor,  that  the  consequence  will  follow,  and  he  may  be  liable 
for  it  even  if  he  regrets  it,  but  he  does  not  do  the  act  with 
intent  to  produce  it  unless  the  aim  to  produce  it  is  the 
proximate  motive  of  the  specific  act,  although  there  may  be 
some  deeper  motive   behind. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  statute  must  be  taken  to  use  its 
words  in  a  strict  and  accurate  sense.  They  would  be  absurd 
in  any  other.  A  patriot  might  think  that  we  were  wasting 
money  on  aeroplanes,  or  making  mere  cannon  of  a  certain 
kind  than  we  needed,  and  might  advocate  curtailment  with 
success,  yet  even  if  it  turned  out  that  the  curtailment  hindered 
and  was  thought  by  other  minds  to  have  been  obviously  likely 
to  hinder  the  United  States  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
no  one  would  hold  such  conduct  a  crime.  I  admit  that  my 
illustration  does  not  answer  all  that  might  be  said  but  it 
is  enough  to  show  what  I  think  and  to  let  me  pass  to  a  more 
important  aspect  of  the  case.  I  refer  to  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  that  Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech. 

I  never  have  seen  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  questions 
of  law  that  alone  were  before  this  Court  in  the  cases  of 
Schenck,  Frohwerk  and  Debs,  249  U.  S.  47;  121;  129,  were 
rightly  decided.  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  by  the 
same  reasoning  that  would  justify  punishing  persuasion  to 
murder,  the  United  States  constitutionally  may  punish  speech 
that  produces  or  is  intended  to  produce  a  clear  and  imminent 
danger  that  it  will  bring  about  forthwith  certain  substantive 
evils  that  the  United  State3  constitutionally  may  seek  to  pr«- 
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lines  in  the  newspapers  referring  to  the  decision,  in  some 
such  terms  as  "the  conviction  of  dangerous  radicals,"  to  the 
evidence  on  which  they  were  convicted,  and  seeing  how  in- 
direct is  the  connection  between  the  actual  thing  done  and 
the  harmful  thing  the  law  is  intended  to  protect  against,  and 
being  confirmed  in  our  opinion  by  two  justices  of  the  su- 
preme court,  should  we  not  draw  a  moral  and  learn  a  lesson 
applicable  to  other  raids  and  prosecutions?  Should  we 
not  stop  and  think  each  time  that  the  newspapers  announce 
a  new  conspiracy  or  a  new  plot,  that  perhaps  there  is  as 
slender  a  basis  of  fact  for  it  as  there  was  in  this  case,  and 
not  only  be  relieved  in  mind  ourselves,  but  be  absolved  from 
the  supposed  necessity  of  beating  and  imprisoning  fellow- 
beings  as  dangerous  animals. 

There  is  a  deeper  reason  than  this,  however,  for  preserv- 
ing our  ancient  rights  of  free  speech  and  free  discussion, 
which  is  very  well  put  in  Justice  Holmes'  decision,  where  he 
refers  to  the  necessity  of  basing  principles  of  action  upon 
experiment. 

It  is  just  because  we  are  living  in  troublous  times,  when 


the  experience  of  the  past  is  throwing  so  little  light  on  the 
present,  when  that  experience  may  be  so  variously  inter- 
preted, when  the  complexity  and  extent  of  human  affairs 
has  gone  beyond  anything  ever  known  in  the  past,  and  some- 
times, in  moments  of  doubt  and  perplexity,  we  think  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind  to  grasp  and  direct  them, 
that  we  need  all  the  freedom  of  thought,  all  the  clearing  of 
vision  that  comes  in  the  give  and  take  ef  free  discussion  to 
enable  us  to  run  our  affairs  even  half-way  well.  This  is  the 
worst  time  of  all  to  settle  down  into  some  stiff  orthodoxy, 
against  which  nothing  may  be  murmured  lest,  according  to 
the  majority  decision  of  the  court  in  this  case,  some  evil  effect 
may  be  the  result.  Evil  is  sure  to  follow  if  we  do  not  think 
and  talk  and  discuss,  with  all  the  courage  and  sincerity  there 


is  in  us. 


Meanwhile,  three  men  and  one  woman  are  going  to  spend 
fifteen  and  twenty  years  of  their  lives  in  prison  for  a  matter 
about  which  supreme  court  judges  disagree.  Is  this  not  a 
case  for  executive  clemency?  Who  can  fear  that  the  country 
would  be  endangered  by  their  pardon? 


IS'  OPINION 

'  incurring 


J, 


vent.  The  power  undoubtedly  is  greater  in  time  of  war  than 
in  time  of  peace  because  war  opens  dangers  that  do  not  exist 
at  other  times. 

But  as  against  dangers  peculiar  to  war,  as  against  others, 
the  principle  of  the  right  to  free  speech  is  always  the  same. 
It  is  only  the  present  danger  of  immediate  evil  or  an  intent 
to  bring  it  about  that  warrants  Congress  in  setting  a  limit  to 
the  expression  of  opinion  where  private  rights  are  not  con- 
cerned. Congress  certainly  cannot  forbid  all  effort  to  change 
the  mind  of  the  country.  Now  nobody  can  suppose  that  the 
surreptitious  publishing  of  a  silly  leaflet  by  an  unknown  man, 
without  more,  would  present  any  immediate  danger  that  its 
opinions  would  hinder  the  success  of  the  government  arms 
or  have  any  appreciable  tendency  to  do  so.  Publishing  those 
opinions  for  the  very  purpose  of  obstructing  however,  might 
indicate  a  greater  danger  and  at  any  rate  would  have  the 
quality  of  an  attempt.  So  I  assume  that  the  second  leaflet 
if  published  for  the  purposes  alleged  in  the  fourth  count 
might  be  punishable.  But  it  seems  pretty  clear  to  me  that 
nothing  less  than  that  would  bring  these  papers  within  the 
scope  of  this  law.  An  actual  intent  in  the  sense  that  I  have 
explained  is  necessary  to  constitute  an  attempt,  where  a  fur- 
ther act  of  the  same  individual  is  required  to  complete  the 
substantive  crime,  for  reasons  given  in  Swift  &  Co.  v.  United 
States,  196  U.  S.  375,  396.  It  is  necessary  where  the  success 
of  the  attempt  depends  upon  others  because  if  that  intent 
is  not  present  the  actor's  aim  may  be  accomplished  without 
bringing  about  the  evils  sought  to  be  checked.  An  intent  to 
prevent  interference  with  the  revolution  in  Russia  might  have 
been  satisfied  without  any  hindrance  to  carrying  on  the  war 
in  which  we  were  engaged. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  find  the  intent  required  by  the 
statute  in  any  of  the  defendant's  words.  The  second  leaflet 
is  the  only  one  that  affords  even  a  foundation  for  the  charge, 
and  there,  without  invoking  the  hatred  of  German  militarism 
expressed  in  the  former  one,  it  is  evident  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  that  the  only  object  of  the  paper  is  to  help  Russia 
and  stop  American  intervention  there  against  the  popular 
government — not  10  impede  the  United  States  in  the  war  that 
it  was  carrying  on.  To  say  that  two  phrases  taken  literally 
might  import  a  suggestion  of  conduct  that  would  have  inter- 
ference with  the  war  as  an  indirect  and  probably  undesired 
effect  seems  to  me  by  no  means  enough  to  show  an  attempt 
to  produce  that  effect. 

I  return  for  a  moment  to  the  third  count.  That  charges  an 
intent  to  provoke  resistance  to  the  United  States  in  its  war 
with  Germany.  Taking  the  clause  in  the  statute  that  deals 
with  that  in  connection  with  the  other  elaborate  provisions 
of  the  Act,  I  think  that  resistance  to  the  United  States  means 
some  forcible  act  of  opposition  to  some  proceeding  of  the 
United  States  in  pursuance  of  the  war.  I  think  the  intent  must 
be  the  specific  intent  that  I  have  described  and  for  the  rea- 
sons that  I  have  given  I  think  that  no  such  intent  was  proved 


or  existed  in  fact.  I  also  think  that  there  is  no  hint  at  re- 
sistance to  the  United  States  as  I  construe  the  phrase. 

In  this  case  sentences  of  twenty  years  imprisonment  have 
been  imposed  for  the  publishing  of  two  leaflets  that  I  believe 
the  defendants  had  as  much  right  to  publish  as  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  publsih  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
now  vainly  invoked  by  them.  Even  if  I  am  technically  wrong 
and  enough  can  be  squeezed  from  these  poor  and  puny  anno- 
nymites  to  turn  the  color  of  legal  litmus  paper;  I  will  add, 
even  if  what  I  think  the  necessary  intent  were  shown;  the 
most  nominal  punishment  seems  to  me  all  that  possibly  could 
be  inflicted,  unless  the  defendants  are  to  be  made  to  suffer 
not  for  what  the  indictment  alleges  but  for  the  creed  that  they 
avow — a  creed  that  I  believe  to  be  the  creed  of  ignorance  and 
immaturity  when  honestly  held,  as  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  was  held  here,  but  which,  although  made  the  subject 
of  examination  at  the  trial,  no  one  has  a  right  even  to  con- 
sider in  dealing  with  the  charges  before  the  Court. 

Persecution  for  the  expression  of  opinions  seems  to  me 
perfectly  logical.  If  you  have  no  doubt  of  your  premises  or 
your  power  and  want  a  certain  result  with  all  your  heart  you 
naturally  express  your  wishes  in  law  and  sweep  away  all 
opposition.  To  allow  opposition  by  speech  seems  to  indicate 
that  you  think  the  speech  impotent,  as  when  a  man  says  that 
he  has  squared  the  circle,  or  that  you  do  not  care  whole  heart- 
edly  for  the  result,  or  that  you  doubt  either  your  power  or 
your  premises.  But  when  men  have  realized  that  time  has 
upset  many  fighting  faiths,  they  may  come  to  believe  even 
more  than  they  believe  the  very  foundations  of  their  own  con- 
duct that  the  ultimate  good  desired  is  better  reached  by  free 
trade  in  ideas — that  the  best  test  of  truth  is  the  power  of  the 
thought  to  get  itself  accepted  in  the  competition  of  the 
market,  and  that  truth  is  the  only  ground  upon  which  their 
wishes  safely  can  be  carried  out.  That  at  any  rate  is  the 
theory  of  our  Constitution.  It  is  an  experiment,  as  all  life 
is  an  experiment.  Every  year  if  not  every  day  we  have  to 
wager  our  salvation  upon  some  prophecy  based  upon  imper- 
fect knowledge.  While  that  experiment  is  part  of  our  system 
I  think  that  we  should  be  eternally  vigilant  against  attempts 
to  check  the  expression  of  opinions  that  we  loathe  and  believe 
to  be  fraught  with  death,  unless  they  so  imminently  threaten 
immediate  interference  with  the  lawful  and  pressing  pur- 
poses of  the  lav/  that  an  immediate  check  is  required  to  save 
the  country.  I  wholly  disagree  with  the  argument  of  the 
Government  that  the  First  Amendment  left  the  common  law 
as  to  seditious  libel  in  force.  History  seems  to  me  against 
the  notion.  I  had  conceived  that  the  United  States  through 
many  years  had  shown  its  repentance  for  the  Sedition  Act  of 
1798,  by  repaying  fines  that  it  imposed.  Only  the  emergency 
that  makes  it  immediately  dangerous  to  leave  the  correction 
of  evil  counsels  to  time  warrants  making  any  exception  to  the 
sweeping  command,  'Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech.'  Of  course  I  am  speaking  only  of 
expressions  of  opinion  and  exhortations,  which  were  all  that 
were  uttered  here,  but  I  regret  that  I  cannot  put  into  more 
impressive  words  my  belief  that  in  their  conviction  upon  this 
indictment  the  defendants  were  deprived  of  their  rights  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Justice   Brandeis   concurs  with  the  foregoing  opinion. 
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The  Goal  Strike 

By  William  L.  Chenery 


THERE  are  two  ways  of  considering  the  coal  strike. 
One  consists  in  scrutinizing  the  episodes  in  the  sharp 
struggle  between  the  United  Mine  Workers,  the  coal 
operators  of  the  central  competitive  field,  and  the 
attorney-general  of  the  United  States.  That  is  the  obvious 
and  immediate  method.  Another  route  to  understanding 
lies  in  giving  attention  to  the  conditions  in  the  bituminous 
industry.  Less  obvious  and  less  direct,  this  latter  approach 
is  the  surer  road  to  a  clear  and  unprejudiced  reckoning  of 
the  realities  of  an  industrial  conflict  which  veered  so  near 
the  edge  of  political  rebellion. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  made  three  important  demands 
of  the  coal  operators.  They  asked  for  the  six-hour  day,  the 
five-day  week,  and  a  60  per  cent  increase  in  wages.  These 
at  first  glance  are  radical  demands.  The  six-hour  day  and 
the  five-day  week  obtain  in  no  other  industry.  The  eight-hour 
day,  recently  won  by  the  miners,  is  being  gradually  and  gen- 
erally secured  in  most  industrial  nations.  The  six-hour  day, 
however,  has  hitherto  chiefly  been  advocated  by  Lord  Lever- 
shulme,  a  millionaire  soap  manufacturer  now  visiting  this 
country.  In  some  of  his  British  factories  the  six-hour  day 
has  been  tried.  Lord  Levershulme  regards  it  both  as  profit- 
able from  the  productive  point  of  view  and  socially  desir- 
able. But  with  that  exception  and  too  with  the  exception  of 
a  the  garment  workers  who  discussed  it  as  a  measure  to  reduce 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  COAL  SITUATION 

Oct.  6,  1917 — Operators  and  miners  sign  wage  agreement 
for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Oct.  24,  1918 — Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  refuses  wage  in- 
crease to  bituminous  miners. 

Sept.  22, 1919 — United  Mine  Workers'  convention  adopts  de- 
mands for  30-hour  week  and  60  per  cent  in- 
crease, and  instructs  international  officials  to  call 
a  general  strike  of  bituminous  miners  on  No- 
vember 1,  in  case  a  satisfactory  wage  agreement 
is  not  secured  before  that  date. 

Sept.  25, 1919 — Operators  and  miners  meet  in  joint  wage  con- 
ference. 

Oct.  24,  1919 — Joint  wage  conference  disbands  without  agree- 
ment. 

Nov.    1,    1919 — Strike  of  425,000  bituminous  miners  begins. 

Nov.  1,  1919 — Indianapolis  federal  court  on  application  of 
the  Attorney  General  issues  temporary  order  re- 
straining miners'  officials  from  directing  the 
strike. 

Nov.  8,  1919 — Indianapolis  federal  court  issues  injunction 
ordering  recall  of  strike  order. 

Nov.  11,  1919 — Miners'  officials  recall  strike  order. 

Nov.  14,  1919 — Joint  conferences  between  operators  and  min- 
ers reopen. 


SENATOR  HUSTING  ON  THE  FLOOR  OF 

THE    SENATE    JUST   BEFORE    THE 

PASSAGE  OF  THE  LEVER  BILL 

AM  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Wilson, 
to  say  that  the  administration  does  not  construe  this  bill 
as  prohibiting  strikes  and  peaceful  picketing  and  will  not  so 
construe  the  bill,  and  that  the  Department  of  Justice  does  not 
so  construe  the  bill  and  will  not  so  construe  the  bill." 
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unemployment,  the  six-hour  day  has  had  small  place  in  the 
thoughts  of  labor  leaders,  of  employers,  or  of  social  reform- 
ers.  The  five-day  week  has  had  even  less  advocacy.  How 
then  did  it  happen  that  the  bituminous  coal  miners  made  de- 
mands apparently  so  exorbitant? 

The  extravagance  of  asking  for  a  60  per  cent  increase  in 
wages  is  in  the  popular  mind  not  less  astonishing.  It  seems 
very  great.  A  percentage  increase,  small  or  large,  however, 
is  relative.  It  is  necessary  to  know  what  the  actual  earnings 
of  the  coal  miners  now  are  before  their  demand  for  more, 
however  much,  can  be  denounced  as  unconscionable.  If  for 
example  the  present  income  of  those  who  dig  coal  were 
greatly  below  the  ascertained  cost  of  living,  a  large  advance 
would  be  justifiable.  This,  however,  is  not  to  say  that  the 
miners  do  get  less  than  a  living  wage.  That  question  as  well 
as  the  six-hour  day  and  the  five-day  week  issues  can  be  seen 
in  perspective  by  regarding  in  a  large  way  the  essential  cir- 
cumstances of  the  bituminous  industry.  In  no  other  manner 
is  it  possible  to  envisage  without  passion  the  state  of  mind 
both  among  the  miners  and  among  the  operators  which  led 
to  the  recent  crisis.  By  no  other  means  can  unrest  be  per- 
manently allayed  and  stability  established  in  this  industry  so 
fundamental  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  nation. 

Fortunately  some  of  the  vital  facts  are  easily  accessible. 
Various  governmental  agencies  have  gathered  them.  The 
accumulations  of  years  of  official  research  are  available. 
Different  branches  of  the  federal  government  have  knowledge 
which,  had  it  been  acted  upon,  might  have  precluded  the 
possibility  of  a  national  strike  in  defiance  of  a  presidential 
appeal  and  of  the  issuance  of  a  subsequent  injunction  which 
was  all  but  defied  by  the  miners.  It  would,  albeit,  be  as 
futile  to  blame  the  present  administration  or  any  or  its  im- 
mediate predecessors  for  failure  to  foresee  the  drift  of  the 
coal  industry  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  muckrake  the  coal 
operators  or  the  miners  for  the  present  conduct.  Public 
opinion  is  so  ingrained  with  our  laissez  faire  tradition  that 
in  all  probability  it  would  not  have  sustained  any  president 
who  might  have  essayed  to  organize  the  coal  industry  on  the 
basis  of  the  scientifically  proved  needs  of  the  nation.  Some- 
thing as  challenging  as  the  coal  strike  was  in  all  likelihood 
required  to  bring  about  the  mood  which  will  support  true 
statesmanship  in  this  field.  Culpability  will  belong  to  those 
who  in  the  future  refuse  to  take  cognizance  of  a  state  of 
affairs  which  so  lately  threatened  to  paralyze  the  productive 
forces  of  the  nation  and  which  brought  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  into  conflict  with  their  government. 

Mining  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  pleasant  vocation.  But 
it  is  basic  to  civilization.  Without  the  work  of  those  who  go 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  coal  America  could  sustain 
a  social  order  probably  not  more  complex  than  that  attained 
by  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  continent.  Men  must  dig 
coal  if  modern  civilization  is  to  continue.  There  is  no  es°- 
cape.  Hundreds  of  thousands  must  toil  far  below  the  earth's 
surface.  Men  must  travel  miles  underground  and  work  in 
dark  isolation.  Little  of  the  poetry  of  life  inheres  in  mining. 
A  man  cultivates  the  earth  from  the  joy  of  seeing  things  grow. 
A  shepherd  tends  sheep  because  of  something  in  the  human 
spirit  which  renders  such  an  activity  satisfying.  Men  go  out 
in  ships  because  of  the  irresistible  lure  of  the  sea.     Others 
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fashion  things  with  their  hands  because  of  an  instinct  for 
craftsmanship  which  will  not  be  denied.  But  the  men  who 
pass  the  sunlight  hours  in  the  far  reaches  of  coal  mines  are 
not  compensated  by  the  delight  of  their  work.  Mining  is 
frankly  a  part  of  the  disagreeable  essential  work  of  mankind. 
There  is  of  course  other  ugly  toil  which  must  be  performed 
but  high  in  the  ranks  of  those  occupations  into  which  need 
rather  than  desire  drives  men,  is  coal  digging.  This  is  an 
important  factor  in  understanding  the  thoughts  of  the  miners. 

Coal  mining  again  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  occu- 
pations. During  the  48  years  over  which  the  bureau  of 
mines  has  kept  an  accounting  the  coal  mines  have  killed 
two-thirds  as  many  Americans  as  did  the  great  war.  The 
actual  numbers  on  the  death  list  up  to  July,  1919,  are  60,617. 
Despite  the  tremendous  efforts  put  forth  to  prevent  acci- 
dents 2,579  men  were  killed  during  1913.  In  the  bituminous 
mines  alone  1,094  men  were  killed  from  January  to  August 
of  this  year.  That  also  is  important  in  gauging  which  is 
happening  in  the  minds  of  the  coal-diggers.  Employed  in 
one  of  the  least  attractive  of  the  vocations  of  mankind,  sub- 
jected to  hazards  which,  measured  over  a  long  period  of  years 
approaches  even  the  toll  of  war  itself,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  coal  miners  will  lag  far  behind  in  the  worldwide  demand 
of  labor  for  leisure.  Even  the  miners  of  Japan  where  indus- 
trial organization  is  as  yet  inchoate,  have  the  eight-hour  day. 
If  coal  miners  are  to  lead  normal  human  lives,  if  they  are  to 
have  reasonable  association  with  their  fellows,  if  they  are  to 
be  a  part  of  a  community  on  the  earth's  surface,  if  they  are 
ever  to  see  the  sun,  it  is  probable  that  they  should  have  a 
shorter  working  day  than  men  employed  in  other  industries. 
At  any  rate  such  seems  to  have  been  the  general  assumption 
in  the  past,  for  commonly  a  reduction  in  working  hours  has 
first  been  extended  to  miners. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  attribute  the  demands  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  for  a  six-hour  day  and  a  five-day  week 
to  these  considerations  alone.  Except  as  they  explain  a  state 
of  mind  which  is  ordinarily  not  uttered  in  words,  the  ardu- 
ousness,  loneliness  and  danger  of  working  underground 
might  be  ignored  for  the  present.  For  as  one  of  the  mine 
leaders  expressed  it  "the  miners  are  contending  for  a  longer, 
not  a  shorter,  working  day."  That  is,  they  think  that  their 
demand  for  a  six-hour  day  and  a  five-day  week  will  give 
them  more  work  than  they  are  accustomed  to  have.  In  theory 
the  eight-hour  day  obtains  in  90  per  cent  of  the  bitumin- 
ous mines.  The  actual  working  day  is  shorter.  The  miners 
assert  that  six  hours  work  five  days  a  week  will  really  give 
them  more  work  than  they  now  have.  For  that  reason  they 
regard  their  demands  as  conservative  requests  for  greater 
production. 

The  hours  and  days  worked  by  the  miners  have  been  reck- 
oned by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Mine  operators 
supply  the  data  to  state  and  federal  mining  agents.  The  in- 
formation is  therefore  not  colored  by  any  advocacy  of  the 
case  of  the  miners.  It  is  as  impartial  as  the  statisticians  of 
the  geological  survey  can  render  it.  A  typical  report  issued 
on  November  8  last,  contains  relevant  facts.  The  average 
number  of  days  worked  by  the  bituminous  mines  during  re- 
cent years,  it  is  announced,  are  as  follows: 
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The  figures,  the  geological  survey  points  out,  show  "the 
maximum  opportunity  to  labor  offered  to  the  men  in  the 
mines.  They  do  not  show  the  extent  to  which  the  average 
miner  takes  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  labor."  In  none 
of  the  years  counted  accordingly  has  a  five-day  working  week 


TIME  WORKED  AT  SOFT  COAL  MINES  SINCE 
THE  ARMISTICE 

As  reported  by  all  companies  furnishing  weekly  reports  to 
the  Geological  Survey  on  operating  conditions. 
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The  second  column  is  simply  an  average  of  the  hours 
worked,  weighted  by  size  of  the  mines  and  expressed  in  per 
cent  of  full  lime. 

While  in  some  mines  the  working  time  is  54  hours,  or  even 
60  hours,  in  1919  over  90  per  cent  of  the  miners  have  worked 
in  mines  with  an  established  working  time  of  48  hours. 
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on  the  average  ever  been  offered  the  bituminous  miners. 

In  the  same  report  the  geological  survey  has  a  pertinent 

statement  concerning  the  six-hour  day.     It  is  as  follows: 

In  the  fifty  weeks  from  the  armistice  to  October  25,  1919,  the  mines 
reporting  to  the  geological  survey  worked  on  the  average  62.5  per 
cent  of  full  time.  Expressed  in  terms  of  hours  operated  per  week  on 
a  basis  of  a  full  time  of  forty-eight  hours,  they  have  operated  on  the 
average  thirty  hours. 

So  far  as  the  six-hour  day  and  the  five-day  week  are  con- 
cerned therefore  the  miners  seem  to  be  asking  for  precisely 
what  they  got  on  the  average  during  the  eleven  and  a  half 
months  following  the  armistice.  But  this  was  an  average. 
The  work  varied  from  week  to  week.  On  April  5  it  sank  to 
the  lowest  point.  That  week  the  men  worked  only  22.7 
hours,  and  from  January  25  to  July  12  they  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  as  much  as  30  hours  a  week. 
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PRESIDENT  WILSON, 

October  25,  1919 

". . . .  it  is  apparent  that  such  a  strike  in  such  circumstances 
would  be  the  most  far-reaching  plan  ever  presented  in  this 
country  to  limit  the  facilities  of  production  and  distribution 
of  a  necessity  of  life  and  thus  indirectly  to  restrict  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  A 
strike  under  these  circumstances  is  not  only  unjustifiable,  it 
is  unlawful. ...  I  can  do  nothing  less  than  to  say  that  the 
law  will  be  enforced,  and  means  will  be  found  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  nation  in  any  emergency  that  may  arise  out  of 
this  unhappy  business." 


Other  data  supplied  by  the  geological  survey  indicates  that 
never  within  recent  years  has  the  opportunity  to  work  been 
substantially  greater.  The  largest  number  of  days  the  bitu- 
minous mines  have  ever  operated  in  any  year  since  1890  was 
attained  in  1918.  Then  the  incessant  need  for  war  produc- 
tion kept  the  mines  open  249  days — less  than  five  days  a 
week.  During  1914  the  mines  worked  only  195  days  and 
that  was  not  the  low  spot  in  the  period  recorded.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  accordingly  that  on  the  average  a  six-hour  day 
and  a  five-day  week  is  as  long  or  longer  than  the  mines  have 
worked  during  any  year  for  which  information  is  available. 
The  thirty-hour  week  is  precisely  what  obtained  from  No- 
vember 11,  1918,  to  October  25,  1919.  Radical  as  it  may 
sound  when  put  forth  as  a  union  demand  it  is  nevertheless 
something  greater  than  the  current  practice  of  the  bituminous 
mines. 

Light  on  the  income  actually  received  by  the  bituminous 
coal  miners  is  thrown  by  the  industrial  survey  lately  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor. Payrolls  for  a  recent  half  month  period  were  examined. 
The  average  earnings  for  the  period  was  $49.04  for  the  men 
who  worked  in  the  mines.  If  they  had  been  able  to  work 
full  time  they  would  have  earned  $76.36  during  the  half 
month.  But  they  did  not  work  full  time  and  nothing  in  the 
history  of  the  industry  indicates  that  they  are  likely  to  have 
the  opportunity  for  regular  employment  during  forty-eight 
hours  weekly.  The  income  actually  received  during  the  time 
investigated  would  indicate  an  annual  income  of  something 
around  $1,200.  Cost  of  living  studies  made  by  the  National 
War  Labor  Board,  by  the  Shipping  Board  and  by  the  Bureau 
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of  Labor  Statistics  all  go  to  show  that  $1,200  is  less  than  is 
required  to  support  a  family  of  five  at  any  defensible  stand- 
ard. On  the  basis  of  facts  now  available  it  is  plain  therefore 
that  the  miners  do  need  larger  incomes  if  they  are  to  maintain 
a  wholesome  standard  of  living.  The  amount  of  the  increase 
needed  depends  on  the  level  at  which  they  are  to  live.  If 
coal  miners  are  to  live  at  the  so-called  minimum  of  sub- 
sistence level,  at  the  least  at  which  it  is  possible  to  exist 
without  charity,  they  require  a  moderate  increase.  If  they 
are  to  support  their  families  at  the  level  generally  maintained 
by  skilled  workers  in  the  United  States,  much  more  will  have 
to  be  given  them. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  PALMER, 

October  29,  1919 

THE  proposed  strike,  if  carried  to  its  logical  concluskm 
...  would  be  a  more  deadly  attack  upon  the  life  of  the 
'nation  than   an   invading   army. 

"By  enacting  the  Food  and  Fuel  Control  act,  Congress  has 
recognized  the  vital  importance  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  maintaining  production  and  distribution  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  has  made  it  unlawful  for  any  concerted  action, 
agreement,  or  arrangement  to  be  made  by  two  or  more  persons 
to  limit  the  facilities  of  transportation  and  production,  or  to 
restrict  the  supply  and  distribution  of  fuel,  or  to  aid  or  abet 
the  doing  of  any  act  having  this  purpose  of  effect.  Making 
a  strike  effective  under  the  circumstances  which  I  have  de- 
scribed amounts  to  such  concerted  action  or  arrangement. 

"It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  en- 
force this  statute." 


THE    LABOR    SITUATION    AS    SEEN    BY    KETTNER    IN   THE 
UNITED   MINE   WORKERS    JOURNAL 


These,  then,  are  the  conditions  of  the  bituminous  mines  as 
reported  by  competent  and  impartial  governmental  bodies. 
The  mines  have  been  operated  at  not  more  than  thirty  hours 
a  week  over  a  long  period  of  years  and  the  miners  now  seem 
to  be  earning  less  than  the  minimum  called  for  by  any  budget 
on  which  family  life  can  be  maintained  in  decency.  These 
are  the  circumstances  out  of  which  their  radical  demands 
grew.  But  even  granting  that  coal  mining  as  a  dangerous 
and  uninspiring  occupation  should  have  shorter  hours  than 
is  common,  granting  that  the  present  demand  for  thirty 
hours  a  week  is  sanctioned  by  present  practice,  and  granting 
that  the  income  now  obtained  is  less  than  the  cost  of  living, 
the  case  cannot  be  regarded  as  settled.  Why  do  the  mines 
operate  such  short  periods?  Would  it  not  be  possible  for 
longer  weeks  to  be  arranged  so  that  even  at  the  present  wage 
rate  the  miners  might  get  more  nearly  enough  for  healthful 
support?  Does  the  income  of  the  mines  make  possible  higher 
wages  ? 

Here  again  governmental  agencies  have  assembled  a  mass 
of  enlightening  evidence.  The  bituminous  coal  industry  is 
seasonal  and  competitive.  It  has  many  of  the  socially  bad 
features  which  once  were  characteristic  of  the  garment  and 
laundry  trades.  The  demand  for  bituminous  coal  is  not 
constant.  Days  of  intense  production  are  followed  by  days 
of  idleness.  Months  of  heavy  demands  are  interlarded  with 
seasons  of  slight  demand.  Economically  wasteful  methods 
have  grown  up.  Destructive  conditions  which  are  sometimes 
beyond  the  power  of  any  employer  or  any  group  of  employ- 
ers to  remedy  have  been  hallowed  by  time.  The  bituminous 
coal  industry  is  sadly  in  want  of  economic  statesmanship. 
Not  until  public  opinion  insists  that  it  be  reorganized  to  meet 
national  needs,  not  until  the  federal  government  itself  takes 
the  lead  in  bringing  stability  to  this  industry  on  which  the 
entire  industrial  order  depends,  can  any  permanent  relief 
be  expected. 
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The  miners  demanded  that  the  average  working  week  of 
the  months  since  the  armistice  be  made  the  basis  of  produc- 
tion. Their  leaders  say  that  they  desire  in  this  way  to  dis- 
tribute the  work  throughout  the  year.  By  the  method  of  a 
short  working  day  and  week  they  thus  hope  to  achieve  what 
so  far  the  industry  has  failed  to  accomplish.  They  say  that 
they  want  to  regularize  work,  that  they  are  seeking  to  stab- 
ilize their  occupation.  From  many  points  of  view  this  is  a 
desirable  object  but  in  the  past  many  in  authority  have  held 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  attain.  Coal  mining,  it  is  urged, 
is  intrinsically,  a  seasonal  industry.  The  need  for  coal  is 
great  at  certain  times  and  slight  at  others.  It  has  been  argued 
that  the  storage  of  bituminous  coal  from  chemical  causes  is 
not  practical.  There  must  therefore,  according  to  those  who 
take  this  view,  be  intermittently  days  of  work  and  days  of 
inactivity. 

The  evil  effects  of  intermittent  work  upon  men  are  so  great 
and  the  economic  waste  of  vacillating  production  is  so  im- 
portant that  the  distribution  of  work  throughout  the  year 
is  plainly  to  be  sought  if  it  is  feasible.  It  would  probably 
make  possible  very  great  economies  in  the  mines  and  it 
would  certainly  offer  great  savings  to  the  railroads.  The 
railroad  administration  points  out  that  the  irregularity  of 
coal  production  produces  recurrent  periods  of  car  shortages 
and  surpluses.  When  cars  are  too  few,  production  is  handi- 
capped. This  is  the  operators'  constant  plaint.  Cars  are 
too  few  for  maximum  demands.  But  when  there  is  a  surplus 
of  idle  cars,  there  is  the  heavy  waste  of  invested  capital  which 
earns  nothing.  This  waste  is  of  course  added  to  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  form  of  increased  railroad  rates.  Few  accord- 
ingly challenge  the  desirability  of  making  coal  production 
regular. 


JOHN  L.   LEWIS,   PRESIDENT   OF   THE 
UNITED  MINE  WORKERS, 

October  30,  1919 

THE  president's  statement  is  a  fiercely  partisan  document, 
because  it  attacks  the  intentions  of  the  mine  workers 
without  even  suggesting  that  the  mine  operators  may 
have  brought  about  this  unhappy  situation;  and  further  be- 
cause threat  is  made  to  exercise  the  full  force  of  the  govern- 
ment to  prevent  a  stoppage  of  work,  without  any  correspond- 
ing threat  to  exert  the  full  force  of  the  government  to  enforce 
fair  working  conditions  and  a  living  wage.  ...  (It)  threatens 
the  mine  workers  with  a  sanctified  peonage;  demands  that 
they  perform  involuntary  service;  proclaims  a  refusal  to  be 
a  crime  when  no  such  crime  exists.  Nor  can  such  a  crime 
be  defined  under  the  Constitution." 


The  chief  causes  of  restricted  and  irregular  production  are 
car  shortage,  labor  shortage  and  strikes,  mine  desirability, 
and  the  lack  of  a  market.  Of  these  in  recent  times  car  short- 
age has  been  by  far  the  most  important  factor.  For  the  week 
of  October  18,  according  to  the  geological  survey,  bituminous 
coal  production  was  26.2  per  cent  less  than  what  it  might 
have  been  at  full  time.  The  lack  of  cars  at  the  mines  ac- 
counted 18.9  per  cent;  labor  shortage  and  strikes  explained 
3.2  per  cent,  mine  disability  2.7  per  cent,  no  markets  0.4  per 
cent  and  other  causes  1  per  cent.  These  causes  differ  in 
in  portance  wiLh  the  seasons.  At  times  the  lack  of  a  market 
is  the  chief  restrictive  factor.  Whatever  the  cause  the  con- 
dition continues.  During  1918  when  war  made  the  heaviest 
demand  for  coal  ever  experienced  in  this  country  615,505 
men  were  employed  on  the  average  249  days  in  the  bitumi- 
nous mines.  It  has  been  computed  that  if  the  industry  had 
been  so  organized  that  full   time  employment  was  had  the 


JOHN  L.  LEWIS 
November  11,  1919 

ANNOUNCING  the  decision  of  the  miners  to  yield  t»  Judge 
Anderson's    demand    that    the    strike    be    rescinded,    Mr. 
Lewis  said: 

"Gentlemen,  we  will  comply  with  the  mandate  of  the  court. 
We  do  it  under  protest.  We  are  Americans.  We  cannot  fight 
our  Government.     That  is  all." 


same  work  might  have  been  accomplished  by  possibly 
100,000  fewer  men.  The  army  of  potential  producers  kept 
unemployed  by  the  variation  of  the  call  for  their  services  is 
a  national  loss  of  significance.  From  this  point  of  view  again 
the  country  is  interested  in  seeing  regularity  of  work  estab- 
lished in  the  coal  mines. 

Two  difficulties  are  in  the  way.  The  one  is  die  technical 
difficulty  of  storing  coal.  Governmental  scientists  say  that 
this  is  not  insuperable,  not  even  particularly  baffling.  Bitu- 
minous coal  does  deteriorate  in  the  air  but  practically  all  of 
it  can  be  safely  stored.  The  chemical  problem,  sometimes 
alleged  to  be  the  objection  to  the  storage  of  bituminous  coal, 
is  not  considered  a  serious  handicap  by  the  federal  authori- 
ties. As  a  matter  of  fact  bituminous  coal  shipped  to  the 
northwestern  states  through  the  Great  Lakes  is  stored  for 
long  periods.  This  is  also  true  of  coal  shipped  to  New 
England. 

But  if  on  the  whole  coal  can  be  stored  without  serious 
chemical  deterioration,  the  bureau  of  mines'  experts  assert 
that  it  cannot  be  stored  economically  at  the  mines.  The  cost 
of  rehandling  as  well  as  the  lack  of  space  preclude  this.  If 
bituminous  coal  is  to  be  stored  it  must  be  at  the  distribution 
centers  and  by  consumers.  The  operators  cannot  undertake 
this  function  in  the  present  condition  of  the  industry.  Ordi- 
narily, however,  there  is  no  sufficient  incentive  to  buy  bitu- 
minous coal  in  advance  and  to  store  it.  Many  of  those  who 
have  considered  the  industry  from  the  national  standpoint 
urge  that  such  incentives  should  be  created  in  order  to  dis- 
tribute the  demand  for  coal  throughout  the  year  and  so  to 
regularize  the  industry.  This  could  be  done  by  establishing 
winter  and  summer  freight  rates  and  winter  and  summer 
coal  prices.  The  price  differential  would,  however,  have  to 
be  large  enough  to  offer  a  genuine  inducement  and,  further- 
more, price  fixing  over  considerable  periods  of  time  would 
have  to  be  exercised.  In  effect,  it  is  stated,  this  now  occurs 
to  a  partial  degree  in  the  anthracite  industry  which  is  less 
highly  competitive. 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  of  the  AMERICAN 
FEDERATION  of  LABOR, 

November  9,  1919 

THERE  never  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Congress  in  enact- 
ing  that  law  or  in  the  mind  of  the  president  when  he 
signed  it,  that  the  Lever  Act  would  be  applied  to  work- 
ers in  cases  of  strikes  or  lockouts.  .  .  .    Every  assurance  from 
the  highest  authority  of  our  government  was   given  that  the 
law  would  not  be  so  applied.  .  .  . 

"To  testore  the  confidence  in  the  institutions  of  our  country 
and  the  respect  due  the  courts,  this  injunction  should  be 
withdrawn  and  the  records  cleansed  from  so  outrageous  a 
proceeding.  .  .  . 

"We  pledge  to  the  miners  the  full  support  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  appeal  to  the  workers  and  the  citizen- 
ship of  our  country  to  give  like  endorsement  and  aid  to  the 
men  engaged  in  this  momentous  struggle." 
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Gale  in  Los  Angeles  Times 


The  regularization  of  production,  according  to  federal 
experts,  offers  thus  no  problem  greater  than  that  of  inducing 
the  public  to  buy  coal  steadily.  That  albeit  does  necessitate 
price-fixing  which,  in  theory  at  any  rate,  has  never  been 
tolerated  in  this  country  except  during  war  time. 

In  their  demand  for  a  60  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  is 
expressed  the  miner's  conviction  that  the  prices  obtained  by 
the  coal  operators  have  been  sufficiently  high  to  make  pos- 
sible large  profits.  The  desire  to  share  these  supposed 
profits  undoubtedly  cooperated  with  the  pressure  exerted  by 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  formulation  of  the  60  per  cent 
demand.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  especially 
germane  information  on  this  subject.  Its  study  dealt  with 
the  southwest  field  of  Pennsylvania  but  it  is  generally  sig- 
nificant. During  1916  for  example  the  production  of  bitu- 
minous coal  cost  $1.19  a  ton.  It  was  sold  at  the  mine  for 
$1.36  leaving  a  margin  of  17  cents  a  ton  out  of  which  profits 
might  come.  Early  in  1917  that  margin  quickly  increased. 
In  June  it  was  $1.53  a  ton.  For  all  of  1917  it  was  $1.12  a 
ton.  During  1918  it  was  $.60  a  ton.  The  impression  of  the 
miners  that  the  operators  did  make  much  larger  profits  dur- 
ing the  war  period  appears  thus  to  be  buttressed  by  the  facts. 
It  might  be  said,  however,  and  with  justice  that  many  of  the 
mines  were  not  doing  a  profitable  business  before  the  war 
and  that  many  other  inferior  and  therefore  expensive  mines 
had  to  be  opened  to  meet  the  war  emergency.  The  expressed 
view  of  federal  authorities  was  that  a  larger  profit  must  be 
accorded,  some  in  order  to  stimulate  mine  owners  to  operate 
mines    too    poor    for    ordinary    competition.     The    miners' 


grievance  is  that  they,  however,  were  accord  :d  no  economic 
incentive. 

So  far  as  the  consumers  are  concerned  the  part  of  their 
dollar  which  goes  to  labor  seems  not  to  have  increased 
relatively  during  the  war.  Out  of  every  dollar  paid  for  coal 
in  1916  in  the  territory  reported  on  by  the  trade  commission, 
60  cents  went  for  labor  cost.  In  1917  this  decreased  to  39 
cents  and  during  1918  it  was  only  55  cents.  The  reason  for 
this  diminution  was  that  the  selling  price  advanced  out  of 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  wages.  All  this  is  not  to  say 
that  coal  prices  have  been  unduly  high  when  compared  with 
the  general  level  of  prices.  They  may  well  have  been  too 
low  previously.  But  it  does  give  substance  to  the  miners' 
belief  that  they  have  not  fared  as  well  as  did  some  of  their 
employers  during  the  war  changes. 

Attempts,  some  successful  attempts,  have  of  course  been 
made  to  regularize  other  variable  industries.  It  used  for 
example  to  be  said  that  long  hours  were  inherent  in  the 
laundry  trade  because  of  the  insistence  of  the  American 
family  that  clothes  be  returned  on  Saturday.  That  insistence 
has  long  since  become  a  balked  preference.  The  habits  of 
coal  buyers  can  likewise  be  changed  if  there  is  a  sufficient 
motive.  But  it  will  never  come  about  through  laissez  faire 
competition.  Not  until  the  government  itself  will  permit 
long  term  price-fixing  and  the  establishment  of  differential 
rates  for  the  season  and  also  apply  the  pressure  of  its  pub- 
licity to  persuading  consumers  to  buy  coal  throughout  the 
year  will  the  bituminous  mines  offer  steady  work. 

But  it  should  again  in  fairness  be  pointed  out  that  when 
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the  miners  ask  for  an  increased  tonnage  rate  and  a  shorter 
week,  they  are  looking  for  a  steadier  and  a  more  adequate 
annual  income  and  not  for  especially  high  wages  at  any  one 
time.  When  the  present  Justice  Brandeis  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  a  Boston  attorney  he  was  influential  in  stabiliz- 
ing employment  in  one  of  the  large  shoe  factories.  The  shoe 
industry  too  was  seasonal.  When  it  was  analyzed  the  great 
mass  of  workers  were  shown  to  have  repeated  periods  of 
idleness  followed  by  times  of  exhausting  overwork.  Mr. 
Brandeis  urged  that  every  man  kept  on  the  payroll  was  en- 
titled to  a  full  year's  employment  and  to  a  full  year's  income. 
He  urged  that  the  managers  of  die  factory  should  undertake 
to  accomplish  this.  It  was  done  and  done  under  conditions 
perhaps  as  difficult  as  those  which  now  disturb  production 
in  the  bituminous  mines. 

Compelling  the  Nation  to  Think 

Regardless  of  the  acrimony  of  the  present  strife  the  United 
Mine  Workers  have  performed  a  great  service  in  compelling 
the  nation  to  think  of  the  economic  status  of  the  bituminous 
mines.  It  is  demoralizing  for  the  miners  to  work  irregularly 
and  it  is  wasteful  for  the  operators,  the  railroads  and  for 
the  consuming  public.  No  national  good  eventuates  from 
such  a  situation.  In  the  negotiations  which  have  been  re- 
sumed at  the  invitation  of  the  secretary  of  labor  some  solu- 
tion of  the  present  controversy  will  undoubtedly  be  obtained. 
Every  interest  assures  that.  But  it  would  be  tragic  if  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  beginning  at  least  of  a  permanent 
solution  were  lost.  Wages  high  enough  to  enable  miners  to 
enjoy  incomes  actually  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  living 
even  though  they  worked  only  twenty-two  or  -three  hours  a 

Donahey  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Ellis  in  the  New  Majority 
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week  as  they  did  for  a  time  this  year,  is  not  a  permanent  nor 
an  intelligent  solution.  Yet  miners'  wives  and  children  must 
eat,  must  wear  clothes,  must  be  sheltered,  must  incur  the 
inescapable  liabilities  of  life,  even  though  coal  buyers  con- 
centrate their  purchases  to  a  few  months  of  excessive  de- 
mands leaving  other  months  of  partial  production.  That  is 
perfectly  clear. 

So  far  except  for  the  collection  of  data  and  for  the  at- 
tempts at  mediating  controversies  between  miners  and  opera- 
tors, the  United  States  has  had  little  to  say  about  the  coal 
mines  in  peace  times.  Only  during  the  war  has  there  been 
a  fuel  administration.  When  the  crisis  came  the  dormant 
powers  of  that  administration  was  called  to  life  and  the 
injunction  process  was  invoked  in  order  that  the  government 
might  succeed  in  its  purpose  of  having  the  strike  order 
rescinded.  That  system  of  national  action  only  in  moments 
of  passion  will  not  produce  a  rational  organization  of  this 
basic  industry. 

The  strike  indeed,  had  manifestly  to  be  settled  if  it 
could  not  be  avoided.  The  emergency  had  to  be  met  how- 
ever much  employers,  organized  labor  and  the  general  public 
may  disagree  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  means  used  to  meet  it. 
What  has  been  done  is  a  matter  for  historians  and  politicians 
to  appraise.  What  is  to  be  done  is  a  matter  for  statesmen. 
Who  loves  his  country  well  will  seek  for  it  a  mode  of  in- 
dustry which  serves  the  genuine  needs  of  all.  That  this  is 
not  true  of  the  bituminous  coal  mines  at  present  is  the  bur- 
den of  the  testimony  of  all  the  federal  technicians  whose 
business  it  is  to  interpret  these  matters. 


THE  SOCIAL  WORKSHOP 

This  Week:  FAMILY  WELFARE 


Aberdeen's  Unique  Plan 

A  S  a  result  of  its  war  experience  and  on  the  basis  of  what 
-^*-  was  actually  going  on  when  the  war  ended,  a  unique  divi- 
sion of  responsibility  has  been  agreed  upon  in  Aberdeen,  an 
important  lumber  town  of  some  20,000  inhabitants  on  Gray's 
Harbor  in  the  state  of  Washington.  Organized  labor,  under 
this  division  of  work,  virtually  undertakes  to  support  the 
social  service  of  the  community,  on  the  understanding  that 
organized  business  will  look  out  for  the  general  prosperity. 
In  other  words,  home  service,  visiting  nursing,  boys'  and 
girls'  clubs,  community  service,  and  the  like,  instead  of  being 
supported,  as  is  the  more  common  practice,  by  those  whose 
incomes  are  from  profits  or  the  professions,  are  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  wage-earners;  while  harbor  improvements,  the 
location  of  new  industries,  and  other  matters  which  affect  the 
industrial  prosperity  of  the  community  and  keep  Aberdeen 
on  the  map,  economically  and  financially,  are  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  proprietors  of  the  saw  mills  and  logging  camps, 
bankers,  merchants,  and  others  ordinarily  represented  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Labor  is  to  look  out  for  philan- 
thropy, thus  leaving  capital  free  to  insure  the  continuance 
of  the  industrial  prosperity  on  which  wages  depend. 

In  Aberdeen  labor  is  organized — not  all  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  but  still  organized.  There  is  the  I.  W.  W.  and  there  is 
the  Loyal  Legion,  and  there  are  the  regular  unions  of  the 
orthodox  type  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  But  these  dif- 
ferences have  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  competition. 
Wages  are  high  and  labor  has  been  fully  employed.  There 
had  been  no  difficulty  about  the  re-employment  of  returned 
soldiers,  up  to  the  time  of  my  visit  in  August.  They  were  all 
wanted  in  their  old  jobs  at  better  wages  than  when  they 
relinquished  them. 

During  the  war,  systematic  contributions  from  men  em- 
ployed in  the  saw  mills  and  other  industries  became  the  prac- 
tice, as  was  the  case  elsewhere.  If  there  was  any  difference 
in  this  respect  between  Aberdeen  and  other  places,  it  was 
perhaps  in  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  workers  on  their 
own  initiative  systematized  their  contributions.  Assessing 
themselves  twenty-five  cents  a  week,  their  contributions  at 
the  maximum  amounted  to  $6,400  a  month.  As  the  Home 
Service  of  the  Red  Cross  made  the  most  immediate  and  con- 
crete appeal,  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  the  contributions 
from  wage-earners  should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  that 
business  men  would  finance  the  other  war  drives.  Liberty 
loans  were  of  course  subscribed  by  all.  It  was  this  originally 
very  simple  and  obvious  distinction  between  Home  Service 
funds  and  the  national  drives  for  other  purposes — perhaps 
equally  important,  but  somewhat  more  distant  and  less  easily 
visualized — that  led  to  the  proposal  for  the  division  of  work 
on  the  peace  basis.  Just  as  relief  given  in  the  homes  of  sol- 
diers came  a  little  nearer  home  than  money  devoted  to  sup- 
plying books  or  even  cigarettes  and  doughnuts  overseas,  so 
the  raising  of  funds  to  be  applied  to  public  health,  home 
service,  and  recreation  becomes  a  more  natural  claim  on 
prosperous  wage-earners  than  those  community  improve- 
ments which,  although  they  will  ultimately  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community,  may  be  expected  to  begin 


by  increasing  the  income  of  merchants,  bankers,  and  manu- 
facturers. 

The  division  of  responsibility  was  not  intended  to  em- 
phasize class  differences,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  express  com- 
munity solidarity.  They  do  not  even  admit  that  such  a  thing 
as  "classes"  exists  in  Aberdeen.  It  is  a  means  by  which  each 
part  of  the  community,  recognizing  that  both  prosperity  and 
social  work  are  desirable,  agree  upon  a  plan  which  comes  as 
near  as  possible  to  insuring  the  maximum  of  both.  It  has 
been  fundamental  in  the  program  in  Aberdeen  not  to  exploit 
the  names  of  individuals,  and  so,  although  the  writer  knows 
the  name  of  the  labor  man  who  was  most  responsible  for 
organizing  the  method  of  collecting  from  wage-earners,  the 
name  of  the  popular  secretary  of  the  community  service,  the 
name  of  the  manager  of  the  local  Ford  Distributing  Agency 
who,  as  chairman  of  the  Citizens  Finance  Committee,  proved 
his  genius  for  making  a  whole  community  work  as  one  man, 
the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
of  other  citizens  who  helped,  they  shall  remain  unnamed,  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  community  loyalty  which  has 
characterized  their  service. 

E.  T.  D. 

Raising  Money  in  Mid- 
summer 

THE  social  agencies  of  Canada  are  facing  a  grave  crisis  and 
an  extraordinary  opportunity.  Through  four  and  a  half 
long  years  of  war  the  country  has  been  drained  heavily  of 
its  money  and  its  men.  This  constitutes  the  crisis.  Through 
the  same  period  there  has  been  a  remarkable  demonstration 
of  volunteer  service  in  all  forms  of  war  work.  This  presents 
the  opportunity.  Undoubtedly  the  same  conditions  prevail 
in  other  countries,  but  for  obvious  reasons  the  measure  of  the 
danger  and  of  the  opportunity  is  relatively  greater  in  Canada 
than,  for  example,  in  the  states. 

In  taking  stock  of  the  situation  last  July  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society  of  Montreal  found  itself  facing  a  deficit  of 
$20,000  on  the  budget  for  the  year,  which  had  been  estimated 
at  $70,000.  There  were  various  contributory  causes  for  this 
state  of  things,  amongst  them  being  an  inevitable  reaction 
after  the  generous  giving  of  the  war  years,  a  reduction  in  the 
municipal  grant,  the  increased  cost  of  supplies,  a  temporary 
dislocation  in  the  industrial  ranks  resulting  from  the  muni- 
tion factories  closing  down,  and  the  aftermath  of  the  influenza 
epidemic  of  the  past  winter.  A  campaign  for  funds  of  the 
usual  kind,  with  organized  teams  of  solicitors,  was  out  of 
the  question.  The  public  was  tired  to  death  of  the  very 
word  "campaign."  But  the  money  was  needed  and  a  different 
approach  had  to  be  tried. 

On  July  5  a  statement  was  sent  to  the  press  giving  the 
financial  situation  in  detail.  This  was  accompanied  by  an 
editorial  in  the  Montreal  Daily  Star,  drawing  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  future  of  the  society  lay  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  of  Montreal.  This  paper,  which  has  a  daily  circula- 
tion of  100,000,  gave  the  society  the  opportunity  of  using 
practically  as  much  space  as  it  wished  to  call  for.  During 
the   five  days  succeeding   the   first   announcement   letters   of 
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recommendation  were  published  from  the  acting  principal  of 
McGill  University,  the  head  of  the  Montreal  Canadian  Patri- 
otic Fund,  two  prominent  clergymen,  and  a  well  known 
physician.  On  the  ninth  of  the  month  a  full  page  article 
carried  the  names  of  the  1,200  individuals  on  the  subscribers' 
list,  followed  the  next  day  by  an  endorsement  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade.  On  the  twelfth  another  full  page 
article  gave  a  description  of  A  Day's  Work  with  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  in  which  was  set  down  the  work  done 
during  one  day  by  each  of  the  twenty-two  workers  of  the 
staff.  No  names  were  mentioned  and  especial  care  was  taken 
to  give  the  incidents  of  the  family  work  in  such  a  way  that 
the  identity  of  no  family  could  be  recognized.  On  the  same 
day  the  first  financial  appeal  was  issued.  Subscriptions  were 
asked  for  an  emergency  fund  of  $30,000.  Subsequent  issues 
carried  announcements  of  the  progress  of  the  returns  on  this 
appeal.  Personal  letters  of  thanks  were  sent  to  each  sub- 
scriber as  the  donations  were  received,  and  during  the  three 
weeks  following  the  first  appeal  further  educational  articles 
were  published  and  letters  from  the  past  president  of  McGill, 
the  mayor  of  Westmount,  Lady  Drummond,  the  St.  Georges 
Society,  the  Irish  Protestant  Benevolent  Society,  the  director 
of  the  Social  Service  Department  at  the  University,  and 
others. 

On  August  5,  one  month  after  the  first  statement  was  made 
public,  the  appeal  was  closed,  having  netted  $31,400  from 
over  400  subscribers,  many  of  whom  had  not  given  to  the 
society  before.  No  individual  solicitation  was  made  either 
by  letter  or  by  personal  appeal,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few 
of  the  largest  contributors  who  were  approached  by  the 
finance  committee.  The  final  subscription  list  was  accom- 
panied by  a  double  column  letter  of  acknowledgment  from 
the  general  secretary,  giving  the  result  of  the  campaign  and 
alluding  to  the  society's  work  and  responsibility  in  the  future. 

The  Executive  Committee  had  anticipated  an  increase  in 
the  volume  of  work  as  a  result  of  the  month's  intensive  news- 
paper campaign.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  increase  was  very 
slight  indeed,  and  so  far  the  district  workers  have  not  noticed 
any  critical  feeling  amongst  their  families  as  a  result  of  the 
publicity  given  to  the  nature  of  the  society's  family  work. 
There  was  good  evidence  to  show  that  in  many  cases  the 
critical  feeling  that  might  have  been  expected  was  displaced 
by  a  feeling  of  anxiety  as  to  the  future  of  the  society.  For  a 
time  at  least  the  families  in  receipt  of  regular  allowances 
from  the  society  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  those  allowances 
would  be  continued.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  could  have 
been  avoided,  for  it  is  quite  true  that  if  the  emergency  had 
not  been  met  the  society  would  have  been  forced  either  into 
bankruptcy  or  to  make  a  serious  curtailment  of  its  work. 

The  method  adopted  was  probably  the  one  best  adapted  to 
the  occasion.  Owing  to  the  generosity  of  the  Star  the  expenses 
were  practically  nil.  It  brought  the  desired  results  and  gave 
the  newspaper  reading  public  a  much  clearer  and  more  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  society's  work. 

John  B.  Dawson. 

Abnormal  Not  Subnormal 

N  an  Ohio  court  a  man  who  came  from  a  fairly  well-to-do 
family  appeared  as  defendant,  charged  with  non  support 
of  his  wife  and  seven  children.  During  the  war  he  had 
been  employed  on  munitions,  at  high  wages,  but  even  then 
made  no  provision  for  his  family,  lived  luxuriously,  and  on 
his  week-end  visits  at  home  ate  without  apparent  compunc- 
tion the  food  supplied  to  his  family  by  the  Associated  Char- 
ities. His  family  considered  that  he  had  married  beneath 
his  station.  His  brother  is  a  successful  business  man.  An 
uncle  had  committed  suicide.  On  several  occasions  the  man 
had  contracted  debts  which  he  left  unpaid;  had  entered  upon 
financial  ventures  which  his  income  did  not  justify.  He  had 
purchased  a  pleasant  home,  making  only  a  first  payment  and 


losing  it  because  of  his  inability  to  meet  later  payments;  had 
bought  an  automobile  on  borrowed  money,  which  he  lost 
because  the  man  from  whom  he  bought  it  had  stolen  it;  and 
altogether  he  had  made  a  sorry  failure  of  his  family  respon- 
sibilities. His  wife,  hard-working  and  intelligent,  notwith- 
standing her  inferior  social  status,  has  given  her  children 
the  best  care  she  could. 

Placed  on  probation  in  care  of  the  Humane  Society,  this 
man  might  well  have  seemed  to  the  social  worker  to  be  sub- 
normal, and  in  fact  his  examination  in  the  psychological 
clinic  was  expected  to  establish  only  the  degree  and  nature 
of  abnormality.  The  examination  showed,  to  the  surprise  of 
all  concerned,  that  both  the  man  and  his  children  are  consid- 
erably above  the  average  in  fundamental  intelligence,  rather 
than  below.  What  was  done,  therefore,  was  to  make  a  wholly 
different  approach  to  the  family  problem,  to  hunt  up  a  job 
for  him  in  which  he  could  use  his  head,  and  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  upon  him  through  social  connections.  With  his 
change  in  employment  came  a  complete  change  in  his  mental 
outlook.  Interest,  satisfaction,  and  self-respect  displaced 
the  old  listlessness.  The  depressing  atmosphere  of  the  house- 
hold vanished.  The  man  is  working  steadily,  has  assumed 
full  responsibility  for  his  family,  and  spends  only  a  reason- 
able part  of  his  income  on  his  personal  expenses.  Unfor- 
tunately the  annals  of  the  poor  are  neither  short  nor  simple, 
and  both  the  mother  and  the  oldest  child  in  this  family  have 
developed  tuberculosis.     But  that  is  another  story. 

Supernormal  intelligence  is  perhaps  less  common  than 
subnormal  among  families  in  need  of  help,  but  it  is  import- 
ant to  discover  it  when  it  exists  and  it  offers  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  "constructive  work"  and  "rehabilitation." 

E.  T.  D. 


Comparing  Subscriptions 

S  a  device  for  stimulating  the  Jews  of  Hartford  to  increase 
their  support  of  the  United  Jewish  Charities  of  that  city, 
a  table  was  prepared  by  Charles  W.  Margold,  the  superinten- 
dent, from  figures  published  in  the  annual  reports,  compar- 
ing the  income  and  membership  of  seven  similar  societies,  in 
cities  with  a  Jewish  population  ranging  from  8,000  to  60,000. 
The  particularly  effective  note  is  produced  by  working  out 
the  per  capita  contribution  "per  Jew,"  and  the  ratio  of  mem- 
bers per  1,000  of  the  Jewish  population.  These  ratios, 
together  with  the  interesting  totals  on  which  they  are  based, 
are  as  follows: 

Jewish  Ratio 

population  Total  of 

as  estimated  income  Average  members 

in  of  Total     subscription  per 

American  society  members      per  Jew  1,000 

Jewish  Year  from  of                    in  Jewish 

City                    Book  subscriptions         society       population  population 

New   Orleans....  8,000  $57,969.50  1,710  $7.25  213.75 

Buffalo    20,000  26,142.25  624  1.30  31.20 

Cincinnati    25,000  74,457.50  1,754  2.98  70.16 

St.   Louis   60,000  93,540.29  1,517  1.56  25.28 

Pittsburgh    60,000  120,878.43  2,324  2.01  38.73 

Montreal  60,000  110,704.50  2,295  1.84  38.25 

Hartford   16,000  8,297.50  785  .52  49.06 

Under  the  table,  which  contains  four  or  five  times  as  many 
items  as  have  been  selected  for  quotation,  appear  these  ques- 
tions: "What  do  the  above  figures  mean  to  you?  How  many 
times  do  you  have  to  increase  your  subscription  to  make  your 
charities  compare  favorably  with  that  of  other  cities?"  To 
assist  the  reader  in  answering  these  questions,  the  reverse  of 
the  sheet  is  filled  with  such  trenchant  comment  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

New  Orleans  has  one-half  the  Jewish  population  of  Hartford,  but 
its  subscription  income  is  almost  seven  times  that  of  Hartford.  Its 
average  subscription  per  Jew  is  almost  fourteen  times  that  of  Hartford. 
Eight  of  its  members  contribute  more  than  all  our  members. 

One  member  in  Montreal  contributes  twice  what  all  the  Jews  in 
Hartford  together  contribute  annually. 
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If  the  Survey  were  presenting  these  figures  for  the  sake 
of  their  intrinsic  significance,  it  would  be  appropriate  to  call 
attention  to  their  limitations,  and  also  to  certain  additional 
facts  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  attempt- 
ing to  draw  inferences  from  them  in  regard  to  the  relative 
generosity  of  the  cities  represented.  As  the  purpose  of  this 
item,  however,  is  merely  to  report  an  ingenious  method  of 
arousing  the  interest  of  possible  contributors,  it  only  remains 
to  say  that  it  has  "stirred"  the  Jews  of  Hartford  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  is  looking  forward 
to  an  annual  income  from  subscriptions  of  $30,000.      L.  B. 

A  Year  of  Social  Planning 

["ANY  measures  of  public  interest  and  welfare  have  been 
L  introduced  in  Louisville  by  the  Community  Council, 
which  was  organized  a  year  ago  at  the  instance  of  the  Wel- 
fare League,  to  act  as  a  social  planning  board  and  clearing 
house  for  all  the  city's  activities,  public  or  private,  in  any  way 
concerned  in  the  public  welfare.  It  initiated  the  child  welfare 
study  made  last  autumn  and  winter  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Slinger- 
land,  the  special  agent  of  the  Child  Helping  Department  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  which  brought  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  course  in  applied  social  science  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louisville.  A  psychological  laboratory  was  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Welfare  League;  the  Home  for  Friendless  Women  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Salvation  Army;  the  Industrial  School  of 
Reform,  the  Detention  Home  and  the  Parental  Home  will 
probably  be  consolidated;  and  a  child  welfare  committee  is 
being  organized  to  carry  out  further  recommendations.  Dr. 
Slingerland's  proposed  child  welfare  bill  will  doubtless  be 
the  basis  of  a  new  law  at  the  winter  session  of  the  state  leg- 
islature. 

A  housing  committee  of  the  Community  Council  is  working 
on  a  state  housing  code  which  will  meet  Louisville's  needs 
better  than  the  present  law,  now  ten  years  old.  Another  com- 
mittee, working  on  social  hygiene,  has  made  the  Union  Gos- 
pel Mission  available  for  venereally  infected  women  quaran- 
tined in  the  City  Hospital  and  is  striving  for  the  establishment 
of  a  woman's  bureau  in  the  Police  Department.  The  mental 
hygiene  committee  will  try  to  secure  a  sufficient  appropriation 
from  the  legislature  to  increase  the  facilities  of  the  state 
institution  for  the  feebleminded  at  Frankfort.  Still  another 
committee  is  making  a  study  of  boarding  homes  for  working 
girls,  with  a  survey  of  the  needs  to  be  met  by  new  construc- 
tion. The  committee  on  social  service  exchange  has  improved 
the  use  of  this  central  clearing  house  for  confidential  infor- 
mation, with  resultant  elimination  of  duplicated  effort.  Com- 
mittees on  Americanization,  recreation,  health,  family  wel- 
fare, and  county  welfare  are  being  formed. 

Elwood  Street. 

A   "State   and   County" 
Conference 

A  NEW  kind  of  conference,  which  has  aroused  a  high  de- 
•^*-  gree  of  enthusiasm  among  those  who  participated,  has 
recently  been  held  in  North  Carolina.  Nearly  three  hundred 
public  officials,  representing  seventy-six  of  the  hundred  coun- 
ties of  the  state  and  all  the  state  departments  charged  with 
carrying  out  the  new  public  welfare  laws,  met  on  the  campus 
of  the  state  university  at  Chapel  Hill,  where  "they  were 
bunched  up  together  in  six  sessions  daily  for  four  days,  with 
round-table  conferences  and  informal  discussions  between 
times."  They  lived  together  in  the  college  dormitories,  and 
ate  together  in  Swain  Hall  for — mark  the  figure! — $1.25  a 
day.  The  official  name  of  this  conference  is  the  State  and 
County  Council.  It  seems  safe  to  anticipate  that  it  will  be 
an  annual  event. 

There  were  juvenile  court   judges,  probation  and  parole 


officers,  members  and  superintendents  of  county  welfare 
boards,  school  attendance  officers,  factory  inspectors,  county 
health  officers,  public  health  nurses,  county  highway  officials, 
county  commissioners,  county  school  superintendents  and 
members  of  their  boards,  officers  of  the  state  departments  of 
health,  public  instruction,  charities  and  public  welfare,  state 
corporation  commission,  state  tax  commission,  and  some  fifty 
"volunteer  social  allies  and  related  social  agents,"  together 
with  a  sprinkling  of  guests  from  beyond  the  borders  of  North 
Carolina,  including  Amos  W.  Butler  of  Indiana,  Dr.  Freeman 
of  the  Ohio  state  Board  of  Health,  and  Judge  Feidelson  of 
Savannah.  President  Chase  of  the  university  welcomed  the 
council  at  their  opening  meeting  and  Governor  Bickett  was 
on  the  program  of  the  first  session  and  the  last  and  one  or 
two  in  between.  The  university  News  Letter,  in  its  report  of 
the  conference,  advertises  the  luckless  twenty-four  counties 
which  were  not  represented  in  the  council  by  printing  their 
names  under  a  conspicuous  heading  at  the  end  of  the  list  of 
delegates. 

"A  keen  realization  of  mutual  dependence,  and  the  foun- 
dational necessity  for  social  solidarity  if  we  are  to  get  ahead 
at  a  lively  gait  in  North  Carolina,"  was  one  expression  used 
to  summarize  the  chief  lesson  learned  by  those  who  took  part 
in  the  conference.  One  of  the  state  officials  put  it  more  con- 
cretely by  saying  that  his  own  "real  name"  all  these  years 
had  been  little  Jack  Horner,  but  that  after  this,  instead  of 
repeating  Jackie's  immortal  reflection,  he  would  be  saying 
"What  a  big  job  you've  got!  What  a  big  boy  are  you!"  and 
that  for  him  the  result  of  the  conference  was  a  desire  to 
know,  "What  can  I  do  to  help  you  along  in  your  job  today?" 

L.  B. 

Using  Older  Men  on  the 
Wards 

WHEN  enlistment  and  the  draft  began  to  make  inroads 
upon  the  forces  of  attendants,  nurses  and  doctors  in  the 
state  charitable  institutions  of  Illinois,  especially  the  state 
hospitals,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  conceived  the 
idea  of  soliciting  the  help  of  men  rather  advanced  in  years, 
not  just  beyond  the  military  age,  but  perhaps  sixty  or  even 
sixty-five.  A  number  gladly  accepted  this  opportunity  to  do 
something  at  their  age  "to  help  win  the  war."  Applications 
came  from  physicians  who  were  either  about  to  retire  from 
practice  or  had  retired.  Part-time  county  and  township 
employes  of  advanced  age,  engaged,  as  so  many  of  them  are, 
in  seasonal  work,  came  forward  to  give  the  department  the 
time  at  their  disposal. 

Results  were  very  gratifying.  The  old  practitioners  were 
assigned  to  the  chronic  wards  where  there  was  little  or  no 
physical  sickness  and  to  wards  housing  the  aged.  Among  the 
old  people  these  physicians  found  an  opportunity.  They 
were  patient,  old  fashioned,  and  expressed  a  different  kind  of 
sympathy  from  that  of  the  young  men.  They  seemed  to 
know  how  to  reach  and  handle  this  very  large  element  in  our 
state  hospitals  better  than  it  ever  had  been  done.  The  aged 
gave  very  plain  evidence  of  their  pleasure  in  the  presence  of 
a  physician  of  their  own  years.  The  older  men  on  ward 
duty  as  attendants  exercised  better  judgment  and  were  more 
patient  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  They  got  along 
with  their  eccentric  and  delusional  charges  with  a  minimum 
of  friction  and  not  one  such  employe  was  ever  suspected  of 
unkind  treatment  or  neglect.  Elderly  women  came  into  the 
service  and  as  a  rule  gave  satisfaction.  Here  and  there  was 
a  practical  nurse,  very  useful  in  many  forms  of  sickness. 

The  Illinois  department  can  not  too  highly  praise  the  ser- 
vice given  by  these  people  to  the  State  and  its  wards  during 
the  trying  times  of  1917  and  1918.  They  have  taught  a  valu- 
able lesson  which  every  state  service  can  follow  in  peace  time 
without  doubt  as  to  its  results.  Those  who  have  desired  to 
remain  have  been  retained  and  it  is  the  department's  intention 
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to  keep,  for  those  special  duties  which  have  been  described, 

such  of  the  elderly  practitioners,   attendants  and  nurses  as 

are  physically  able  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them.     The 

pleasure  they  can  bring  into  the  lives  of  the  aged  will  more 

than  compensate  for  any  shortcomings  in  modern  medicine 

or  psychiatric  training.  ,    T     - 

r  J  °  A.  L.  Bowen. 

Post  Discharge  Relief  in  Canada 

UNDER  its  original  charter  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund1 
,was  authorized  to  assist  the  families  and  dependents  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  only  while  the  latter  were  "upon  active 
service."  It  could  not  legally  continue  its  help  after  the 
soldier's  discharge,  nor  could  it  extend  any  help  to  the  fam- 
ily of  a  discharged  man,  no  matter  what  need  might  arise. 

Long  before  the  armistice — almost  from  the  creation  of 
the  fund,  in  fact — it  was  obvious  that  there  were  many  cases 
in  which  abrupt  withdrawal  of  the  fund's  assistance  meant 
hardship,  and  many  others  in  which  conditions  developed 
after  the  man's  discharge  which  were  not  provided  for  by 
government  pensions  and  which  would  mean  privation  and 
suffering  unless  relief  were  available  from  the  fund  or  some 
other  organization.  After  demobilization  got  under  way 
this  was  of  course  increasingly  apparent.  For  some  time 
the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund  hesitated  to  seek  for  power  to 
assume  post-discharge  responsibility,  but  the  need  became 
so  pressing  that  the  executive  committee  on  May  30  decided 
to  petition  Parliament  to  extend  its  scope  to  the  families 
of  men  who  "may  have  been  engaged"  on  active  service,  as 
well  as  those  who  "may  be"  so  engaged.  An  amending  act 
to  this  effect  was  passed  on  July  1. 

The  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund  has  therefore  a  "post  dis- 
charge" program,  and  it  has  on  hand  six  or  seven  million 
dollars  with  which  to  carry  it  out.  There  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  further  extension  into  a  "peace  time  program" 
such  as  the  American  Red  Cross  has  adopted,  though  there 
is  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  seeking  such  extension  of 
scope  later  on  if  that  should  prove  to  be  desirable.  The 
families  of  soldiers,  however,  form  in  Canada  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  entire  population  that  there  is  less  room 
for  "extension"  than  there  is  in  the  United  States,  and  less 
need  for  it.  With  almost  600,000  men  in  the  military  forces, 
from  a  population  which  numbered  only  a  little  over  seven 
million  in  1910,  nearly  half  the  families  of  the  Dominion 
must  be  represented.  The  money  in  the  treasury  is  expected 
to  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  next  two  years,  and 
no  appeal  in  the  near  future — if  at  all — is  contemplated. 

Emergency  assistance  of  various  kinds  is  a  common  form 
of  this  post  discharge  relief  which  was  authorized  by  the 
act  of  July  1.  Government  moneys  may  be  "unduly  delayed" 
or  may  go  astray,  as  on  this  side  of  the  line.  Illness  or  acci- 
dent may  temporarily  incapacitate  the  ex-soldier.  There  may 
be  sickness  and  death  in  the  family.  The  soldier  may  be 
undergoing  re-examination  for  increased  pension,  or  he  may 
be  awaiting  a  final  approval  of  his  application  for  treatment 
or  training  under  the  Department  of  Soldiers'  Civil  Re- 
establishment.  "Imperial"  soldiers  resident  in  Canada  may 
be  taking  treatment  or  training,  in  which  case  the  fund  will 
make  their  dependents  an  allowance  that  will  place  them  in 
as  favorable  a  position  as  the  families  of  Canadian  soldiers 
in  the  same  circumstances.  It  may  be  for  the  future  welfare 
of  the  family  that  transportation  should  be  provided. 

Regular  monthly  assistance,  to  a  maximum  of  $100,  is 
authorized  under  carefully  defined  conditions:  in  case  of 
chronic  or  extended  illness  (including  insanity)  of  the  dis- 
charged soldier,  provided  he  is  not  eligible  for  a  government 
pension  and  the  illness  is  not  due  to  intemperance  or  im- 


1  For  a  description  of  the  work  of  the  fund  during  the  war,  see  a  series 
of  articles  by  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  under  the  general  title  A  Canadian  City  in 
War  Time,  in  the  Survey  for  March  17,  24,  and  31,  1917. 


proper  conduct  since  his  discharge;  in  case  of  chronic  or 
extended  illness  of  a  wife  or  child  or  other  dependent,  in- 
volving expenditure  for  medical  treatment  beyond  the  man's 
ability  to  provide;  if  the  ex-soldier  dies  before  January  1, 
1921,  from  a  cause  not  attributable  to  his  war  service,  and 
therefore  not  pensionable.  Deserted  wives  and  deserted 
children;  widowed  mothers  and  aged  parents  left  without 
support  by  a  soldier  son;  widowed  mothers  formerly  de- 
pendent upon  sons  who  had  married  and  died  during  their 
service,  so  that  the  pension  goes  not  to  the  mother  but  to  the 
widow;  unmarried  wives  with  children,  who  were  recog- 
nized during  the  war  by  the  government  or  the  patriotic 
fund,  and  abandoned  by  the  soldier  within  three  months 
after  discharge — are  eligible  for  regular  allowances,  within 
fixed  limits  and  under  specified  conditions.  Disabled  Allied 
soldiers  with  families,  also,  whose  peensions  from  their  own 
government  are  insufficient  for  the  support  of  their  families, 
may  be  helped,  if  their  disability  amounts  to  50  per  cent, 
with  an  allowance  representing  the  difference  between  the 
Allied  and  the  Canadian  pension. 

Desertion  is  one  of  the  very  serious  family  problems  in 
Canada  in  this  period  of  readjustment.  In  some  cases  the 
men,  on  discharge,  have  not  returned  to  their  families.  In 
others  they  have  come  home  at  first,  but  soon — whether  be- 
cause of  estrangement  or  restlessness  or  discouragement 
through  difficulty  in  finding  work  or  difficulty  in  finding  a 
suitable  place  to  live — they  have  gone  away  and  disappeared. 
The  patriotic  fund  takes  whatever  steps  are  possible  to 
reach  the  deserter  and  secure  the  support  to  which  the  wife 
is  legally  entitled,  and  if  he  has  returned  to  Great  Britain 
efforts  are  made  to  trace  him  over  there. 

"Irregularity"  on  the  part  of  the  husband  abroad  and  of 
the  wife  at  home,  during  the  four  or  five  years  of  separation, 
is  one  of  the  complicating  factors  in  the  re-establishment  of 
family  life.  Contrary  to  the  impression  made  by  newspaper 
stories  of  unfaithful  wives — of  hundreds  of  applications  for 
divorce,  for  example,  by  returned  soldiers,  awaiting  the  fall 
session  of  the  Manitoba  courts,  which  reduces  to  a  very  small 
figure  on  inquiry — officials  of  the  patriotic  fund  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  bulk  of  marital  infidelity  has  been  on  the 
part  of  the  men.  They  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  considering 
the  abnormal  conditions  under  which  they  have  been  living, 
and  the  extraordinary  temptations  to  which  they  have  been 
subject,  soldiers'  wives  have  been  "almost  phenomenally  in- 
nocent of  misconduct,  and  there  are  very  few  cases  indeed  in 
which  the  man  finds,  upon  his  return,  sufficient  reason  to 
justify  him  in  declining  to  live  with,  or  support,  his  wife." 
Generally  the  soldier  who  comes  home  to  find  that  his  wife 
has  been  living  with  another  man  during  his  absence,  even 
though  there  may  be  one  or  two  illegitimate  children,  is 
willing  to  "take  her  back,"  or  he  quickly  discovers  that  he  is 
— being  amenable,  apparently,  to  the  implied  suggestion  of 
a  "single  standard" — when  the  question  is  raised  whether 
his  own  record  in  England  justifies  him  in  taking  a  strict 
view  of  his  wife's  conduct.  Not  infrequently  he  even  accepts 
the  new  baby  as  a  member  of  the  family. 

Illegitimate  children  in  England  are  giving  the  patriotic 
fund  more  concern  than  the  wives  who  "took  in"  or  "took 
up  with"  another  man  while  their  husbands  were  away. 
When  the  father  is  free,  and  there  appears  to  be  some  affec- 
tion between  him  and  the  girl,  and  some  foundation  for  a 
stable  family  life,  the  effort  is  made  to  bring  her  over  and 
get  them  married.  When  he  has  a  wife  in  Canada,  the  situ- 
ation is  very  delicate,  for  any  attempt  to  secure  financial 
assistance  from  him  for  the  dependents  he  has  left  in  the 
old  country  is  likely  not  only  to  result  in  failure,  but  also 
to  precipitate  trouble  in  the  legitimate  family.  On  the  whole, 
however,  present  industrial  and  living  conditions  in  Canada 
seem  to  be  a  greater  menace  to  family  stability  than  irregular 
relations  on  either  side  of  the  household  during  the  war. 

L.  B. 
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IN  the  death  of  Major  Henry  L.  Higginson, 
Boston    loses    her    first    citizen,    founder   of 

the  symphony  orchestra,  donor  of  Soldiers' 
Field,  doer  of  other  signal  acts  in  the  sphere 
of  philanthropy;  and,  in  the  business  world, 
one  of  the  foremost  financiers  of  the  time. 
Among  Boston  social  workers,  many  stories 
are  told  not  only  of  his  personal  kindnesses, 
but  of  his  unostentatious  service  on  commit- 
tees which  eased  times  of  unemployment  and 
the  like. 

His  figure  takes  us  back  to  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War  when  men  and  women 
like  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell,  Louisa  Lee 
Schuyler  and  Mrs.  Rice,  who  had  given  them- 
selves unremittingly  to  the  work  of  the  sani- 
tary commission  and  other  war  time  activi- 
ties, turned  their  patriotic  concern  to  problems 
of  the  needy,  the  sick,  the  insane,  the  de- 
linquent and  other  groups  in  the  civil  popu- 
lation, crystalizing  their  concern  for  them  in 
organized  forms  of  activity.  In  a  new  day 
of  reconstruction,  when  narrow  self-interest 
is  again  rearing  its  head  and  new  breeds  of 
carpet-baggers  may  walk  up  and  down  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  there  is  hope  and  prom- 
ise to  be  had  in  recalling  the  services  of  these 
pioneers  who  paralleled  post  bellum  indus- 
trial expansion  with  the  beginnings  of  mod- 
ern social  work. 

To  the  opening  of  a  new  century,  with  its 
unsettled  social  problems,  Major  Higginson 
did  not  readily  adjust  his  mind.  Old  sanc- 
tions and  dependabilities  seemed  to  him  to 
be  loosening.  In  the  midst  of  a  hard  day, 
at  a  season  of  financial  stress  and  unrest,  he 
came  out  of  his  office  to  speak  with  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Survey,  and  told  a  story 
of  his  army  experience.  It  was  of  the  re- 
cruiting days  of  the  Civil  War;  there  had 
been  trouble  in  camp  and  a  private,  his  mind 
fired  by  drink,  turned  up  to  settle  a  griev- 
ance, gun  in  hand.  He  leveled  it  straight  at 
Major  Higginson  who  was  sitting  in  his  tent, 
unarmed.  Quick  as  a  flash,  the  latter  shot 
out  the  command  "Present  Arms!"  The 
months  of  drill  overcame  the  whiskey  in  the 

Courtesy,  Harper's  Weekly 


man's  brain,  and  unconsciously  he  lifted  the 
gun  to  attention.  Before  he  recovered  him- 
self, he  was  disarmed. 

Major  Higginson  left  the  application  of 
the  story  to  his  listener.  It  was  associated 
in  his  mind  with  the  training  of  a  new  gen- 
eration which  did  not  know  Jacob,  and  whose 
agitations  he  felt  had  too  little  to  do  with  the 
laws  of  obedience  and  obligation. 

Perhaps  his  first,  and  certainly  his  clearest 
contribution  to  sociological  discussion  was  an 
open  letter  to  the  Survey  in  1914,  which  with 
his  consent,  under  the  caption  Consider  the 
Other  Fellow,  was  made  the  occasion  for  a 
remarkable  symposium. 

"Consider  the  rich  men  of  the  country,"  he 
wrote.  "Almost  all  of  them,  starting  with  no 
money,  have  gained  their  riches  through  in- 
dustry and  brains;  they  have  seen  a  chance, 
have  used  it,  have  increased  it,  have  gone  on 
with  their  industry  and  their  ventures,  and 
in  time  have  reached  a  high  point  of  power 
and  wealth.  Perhaps  this  result  is  to  be 
deprecated,  but  it  is  the  work  of  men  who 
have  made  their  own  way,  and,  in  doing  so, 
have  helped  to  make  the  country  what  it  is. 
More  than  that,  it  is  what  most  men  would 
like  to  do.  Perhaps  some  of  these  men  have 
done  things  which  at  the  time  they  thought 
honest,  but  which  later  on  they  have  thought 
dishonest,  and  of  which  they  have  been 
ashamed.  But  where  is  the  man  who  has 
gone  through  life  and  done  nothing  for  which 
he  should  and  does  blush?" 

The  occasion  for  the  letter  was  a  contribu- 
tor's account  of  the  Boston  telephone  strike 
which  he  felt  to  be  unjust. 

"It  isn't  necessary  to  tell  you  that  every 
man  with  red  blood  in  his  veins  feels  deeply 
for  the  telephone  girls  and  all  the  other  girls 
and  men  who  undergo  hard  labor;  but  it  is 
what  the  Lord  made  us  for,  and  the  only 
men  and  women  whom  I  pity  are  those  who 
have  nothing  to  do  and  no  burdens  to  bear; 
for  they  do  not  really  live.  But  I  feel  sure 
that  no  telephone  girl  carries  away  from  her 
work    the    constant    care    and    thought    and 
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anxiety  which  break  down  many  managers 
of  companies  great  and  smalL  Her  sleep  is 
broken  by  no  such  troubles.  I  also  feel 
sure  that  the  constant  demand  for  more 
wages  and  fewer  hours  which  we  are  seeing 
may  break  down  many  enterprises  and  cripple 
the  work  more  than  as  yet  appears.  No  man 
in  his  senses  expects  full  justice  in  this  world; 
we  can  simply  approximate  it;  but  strong 
adjectives,  adverbs,  accusations,  harsh  lan- 
guage injure  any  cause,  however  good  it 
may  be. 

"But  I  get  back  to  the  arms  and  the  legs 
and  the  brains,  and  the  fact  that,  however 
the  wage-worker  suffers,  the  man  who  leads 
and  risks  is  apt  to  suffer  still  more.  The 
truth  is  that  everybody  is  selfish,  the  wage- 
worker  with  the  rest  of  us;  the  truth  is  that 
most  men  think  first  of  themselves  and  not 
of  others;  and  it  does  require  civilization  and 
religion  and  morals  to  induce  people  to  re- 
member others.  Charity  is  your  cornerstone; 
charity  in  its  great  sense  is  needed,  and  the 
belief  that  God  made  all  the  other  fellows 
as  well  as  me." 

The  comment  on  Major  Higginson's  letter 
came  from  various  walks  in  life,  as  widely 
representative  as  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Robert 
W.  deForest,  Samuel  M.  Crothers,  Richard 
C.  Cabot,  Emily  Greene  Balch,  Charles 
Zeublin,  Gerald  Stanley  Lee,  Amos  Pinchot 
and  William  S.  Rainsford.  However  much 
some  of  them  might  break  with  his  views, 
there  was  no  discordant  note  in  the  charac- 
terization of  the  man — "his  practical  living 
exposition  of  high  citizenship,"  an  "example 
of  what  a  brave  able  and  patriotic  American 
gentleman  should  be  and  do" — phrases  which 
could  not  be  improved  upon  in  summing  up 
his  whole  life  now  that  it  has  ended  at  the 
span  of  eighty-five.  These  letters  in  turn 
afforded  Major  Higginson,  a  text  for  restat- 
ing his  life  philosophy  and  his  undaunted 
faith  in  a  way  which  has  a  large  bearing  at 
a  time  like  this  of  industrial  cleavage,  when 
so  many  forces  are  at  work  to  throw  men 
into  hostile  camps  given  over  to  mistrust 
and  bitterness.     He  wrote: 

"I  disclaim  any  ill-temper  or  despondency 
about  our  country. . . .  Can  a  man  or  woman 
have  lived  through  the  last  eighty  years  and 
seen  and  felt  the  revolution  of  1848  in 
Europe,  the  reactions  from  this  revolution  as 
viewed  on  the  ground,  the  dozen  wars  which 
have  taken  place,  the  Garibaldi  struggle  for 
the  unity  of  Italy,  Cavour's  victory,  the  unifi- 
cation of  Italy  and  the  unification  of  Ger- 
many, the  degrading  rule  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
the  everlasting  turmoil  in  Russia  and  in 
Poland,  and  heard  the  wild  talk  of  the  aboli- 
tionists, and  seen  the  struggle  for  freedom  or 
slavery  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  during  the 
fifties,  the  carrying  away  of  fugitive  slaves 
from  our  own  town,  and  all  the  events  about 
this  burning  question  ending  in  our  Civil 
War  with  its  result,  and  yet  feel  a  single 
doubt  that  the  world  has  greatly  progressed 
in  morals  and  religion  and  in  the  welfare  of 
every  class  and  every  nation? 

"In  any  case,  the  men  with  whom  I  grew 
up  and  lived,  felt  the  movement  of  this  great 
spirit  throughout  the  world  and  ceaselessly 
discussed  the  problems  which  are  before  us 
today.  Such  problems  cannot  die  and  must 
fill  us  with  thought  and  hope  until  they 
are  settled.  It  is  only  an  old  man  who  can 
see  how  everything  is  changed — America, 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia.  There  is  no 
room  for  despondency,  and  our  only  question 
is  how  best  to  guide  and  forward  the  real 
reforms  which  go  on  day  by  day,  and  not 
let  anything  retard  them.  At  the  same  time, 
we   must   remember    to    'make   haste   slowly.' 

"The  day  lasts  but  twenty-four  hours  and 
grows  shorter  with  increasing  years.  The 
earnest  man  divides  his  day  and  uses  his 
strength  as  he  can. 

"The  chief  point  of  my  paper  was  this,  viz: 
that  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  human 
race    absolutely    need    the   help   of   everyone, 
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and  it  is  unwise  to  turn  away  or  even  dis- 
courage any  class  of  mankind,  whether  the 
wage-earner,  the  mill-owner,  the  capitalist  or 
even  the  idler,  all  of  whom  can  well  help. 
If  a  man  fails  to  help,  he  should  be  tempted 
to  do  so  and  not  be  repelled  by  harsh  words. 
All  our  interests  are  mutual,  and  the  more 
fully  this  patent  fact  is  recognized,  the  bet- 
ter life  will  become;  and  mutual  interests 
breed  mutual  good-will,  then  sympathy,  and 
then  reach  our  goal.  It  is  the  poorest  people 
who  attain  most  by  wise,  intelligent  team- 
work, and,  this  given,  we  can  go  along  in 
peace  and  hope." 

MAJOR     HIGGINSON'S     death     follows 
that   of   another    Boston   banker   philan- 
thropist.    In   midsummer,  word   was   received 
of  the  death  of  Arthur  F.  Estabrook  in  Porto 
Rico.    To  business  men  of  Boston,  New  York 
and    Philadelphia    he    was    known    as    senior 
partner   of   the   large   banking   firm   of   Esta- 
brook &  Co.,  but  banking  was  but  one  of  his 
many    varied    interests.      To    readers    of    the 
-  Survey  he  is  probably  better  known  through 
his  connection  with  education,  art  and  polit- 
ical  science.      He   had   been   at   one   time   or 
another  trustee  of  Clark  University;   Brewster 
Free  Academy  of  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire; 
i  Massachusetts    General    Theological    Society; 
and    the    Massachusetts    Institute   of   Techno- 
f  logy.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Museum  of 
I  Fine    Arts    in    Boston,    of    the    Metropolitan 
«  Museum,  and  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  in  New  York,  and   a  life  mem- 
;  ber  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
[  Social  Science.     He  was  vitally  interested  in 
I  the  Massachusetts  Homeopathic  Hospital  and 
I  served  as  treasurer;  he  was  a  member  of  the 
I  National  Council  of  Survey  Associates. 

By  his  will  the  larger  portion  of  his  exten- 
»  sive  fortune  will  eventually  be  distributed 
:  among  hospitals,  the  aged,  the  blind,  the 
r  curable  and  the  incurable,  children's  soci- 
eties, and  educational  and  religious  institu- 
.  tions.  The  writer  remembers  him  as  a  gentle, 
J  quiet  man,  sensitive  to  human  misery,  and 
most  appreciative  of  human  worth. 


IjEATH  has  twice  broken  into  that  pro- 
•■--'mising  coterie  of  young  Americans  who 
in  the  New  Republic,  brought  a  new,  con- 
structive and  liberalizing  note  into  American 
thinking.  At  a  time  when  the  editorial  pages 
of  too  many  newspapers  have  been  divorced 
from  the  feelings  of  growing  companies  of 
their  readers,  the  New  Republic  has  supplied 
a  quickening  weekly  editorial  broadside,  with 
the  literary  quality  of  the  English  reviews 
but  with  a  native  point  of  view.  The  first 
was  Willard  Straight,  broad-guaged  banker 
and  backer  of  the  venture;  the  second,  Walter 
Edward  Weyl,  economist  and  editor,  who  died 
this  month  after  a  brief  illness.  Dr.  Weyl's 
training  had  been  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Halle,  Berlin  and  Paris;  his  early 
work  was  as  an  investigator  and  statistical 
expert  for  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Treasury,  but  he  was  gifted 
with  other  gifts — with  rare  social  insight  and 
democratic    sympathy.      His    keen    habit    of 

■  analysis  was  matched  by  an  ability  to  write 
with  clearness  and  charm.  This  was  shown 
in    the    first    article    he    contributed    to    the 

•  Survey  and  one  of  the  first  industrial  articles 
ever  published  in  this  magazine,  a  harbinger 
of  all  we  have  done  in  the  industrial  field 
since.  He  had  associated  himself  with  John 
Mitchell  in  the  anthracite  coal  strike,  and  to 
the  readers  of  Charities,  as  the  Survey  was 
then  called,  he  told  the  story  of  the  relief 
funds  of  the  miners. 

Always  in  an  old  mansion  which  had 
seen  better  days,  which  overlooked  the  gate- 
way to  the  East  Side — Second  avenue  at  St. 
Mark's  Place;  in  his  study  on  a  wind-swept 
hill  at  Woodstock  in  the  foothills  up  the 
Hudson,  or  in  the  New  Republic  offices,  the 
qualities  of  the  interpreter  were  his — drawn 
of  a  life  brimming  with  human  contacts.     His 


Towels,  Sheets 

and  Pillow  Cases 

of  Pure  Linen 

ff^HE  satisfaction  derived  from  the  knowledge  that 
■*•  McCutcheon's  Towels,  Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases  are 
all  pure  linen  increases  from  year  to  year.  You  will 
find  that  they  not  only  have  stood  the  strain  of  re- 
peated laundering  but  have  retained  the  soft  refined 
lustre  that  is  the  test  of  genuine  flax. 


Pure  Linen  Towels 

Guest  Towels  of  pure  Linen, 
15x24  inches,  $7.50  to  15.00  dozen. 

Pure  Linen  Huckaback  Towels 
in  the  medium  sizes,  $9.00  to  18.00 
dozen.  In  full  sizes,  $10.50  to  65.00 
dozen. 

Pure  Linen  Embroidered  Guest 
Towels,  15x24  inches,  $27.00  to 
54.00. 


Bed  Linens 

Pure  Linen  Sheets  for  single 
beds,  72x99  inches,  $25.00  to  30.00; 
72x108  inches,  $27.50  to  57.50  pair. 
For  double  beds,  90x99  inches, 
$21.50  to  32.50,  and  90x108  inches, 
$23.50  to  65.00  pair. 

Pure  Linen  Pillow  Cases,  size 
22^x36  inches,  $5.25  to  12.50  pair. 


Orders  by  mail  given  special  attention 

Send  for  new  catalogue  and  let  it  solve  your 
shopping  problems.        Mailed  free  on  request. 

James    McCutcheon   &   Company 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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most  recent  book,  The  End  of  the  War,  struck 
a  courageous  note,  at  a  time  when  we  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  world  conflict,  and 
whenever  to  discuss  war  aims  was  to  write 
one's  self  down  as  under  suspicion  of  luke- 
warmness.  But  his  penetrating  analysis  of 
our  failure  to  drive  home  democracy  in  the 
common  aims  and  commitments  of  the  Allies, 
at  early  stages  of  the  negotiations,  when  it 
lay  in  our  power  to  bring  order  and  good 
faith  into  the  common  front,  has  been  borne 
out  in  a  hundred  ways  by  the  dragging  down 
at  Versailles  and  Washington,  of  the  fourteen 
points  and  the  high  dreams  of  a  true  league 
of  peoples.  It  will  be  through  his  earlier 
book,  however,  The  New  Democracy  that 
Walter  Weyl  will  leave  his  firmest  impression 
upon  the  welding  of  our  national  spirit. 


N  an  adjoining  column,  are  printed  verses 
which  catch  up  the  feelings  of  many  a  social 
worker  in  many  a  city.  There  are  others,  a 
vast  company,  whose  reckoning  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ledger.  For  there  are  broken 
homes  in  Jersey  City — that  toughest  strong- 
hold of  inertia  in  charity  organization; 
families  in  New  England,  robbed  by  tubercu- 
losis of  their  bread  winners;  tenants  in 
Philadelphia's  meanest  dwellings;  households 
in  Chicago,  sore  driven  by  the  struggle  for 
existence,  homes  from  the  tenements  of  Man- 
hattan to  the  cross  roads  of  the  farthest  up 
state  county — for  which  life  is  more  tolerable 
and  well  ordered,  touched  with  a  gleam  of 
hope  and  succor  and  neighborliness,  because 
Alexander  Wilson  lived  and  worked. 

Yet  it  is  even  not  of  these  things  that  one 
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would  write.  Athlete,  engineer  and  school- 
master turned  social  worker,  six  feet  odd  in 
his  stocking  feet,  the  keenest  disappointment 
jn  his  life  was  that  after  scoring  high  at 
Plattsburgh  against  men  twenty  years  his 
junior,  his  age,  by  a  fraction,  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  commission  in  the  great  war. 
Then  is  was  that  he  threw  himself  into  the 
Red  Cross  and  in  a  final  full  round  of  ser- 
vice as  director  of  civilian  relief  of  the  At- 
lantic division,  brought  those  qualities  to 
bear  which  had  characterized  his  earlier  work 
in  organizing  charity  in  Jersey  City  and 
Chicago,  his  campaigning  against  the  white 
plague  in  Boston,  and  his  housing  reforms  in 
Philadelphia  as  the  militant  member  of  the 
Blankenburg   administration. 

But  wait:  on  a  new  trail  that  was  blazed 
a  few  years  back  up  the  gulf  behind  Mt. 
Washington,  there  is  a  cliff  that  bears  the 
name  Wilson's  Reach.  He  was  of  the  party 
that  blazed  the  trail  and  it  was  his  lean 
length  of  leg  and  narrow  hips,  his  supple 
back  and  breadth  of  shoulder  that  had  scaled 
it  when  the  others  failed  and  would  have  had 
to  turn  back.  And  whether  it  is  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Temagami,  where  Antoine  will 
recall  how  he  dared  the  white  water,  laugh- 
ing; or  among  the  guides  of  Maine  who  know 
of  his  exploit  in  crawling  down  over  the 
matted  tops  of  the  trees  from  the  summit  of 
Katahdin  as  Thoreau  had  described  his  own 
descent,  fifty  years  before;  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appalachian  club  who  know  the 
length  of  his  snow  shoe  stride  in  the  White 
mountains,  among  canoists  who  followed  his 
lead  on  the  spring  freshets  of  the  New  Jersey 
rivers,  or  the  trampers  who  kept  pace  with 
him  over  the  sand  dunes  of  Lake  Michigan 
or  the  fisherman  who  saw  his  stroke  among 
the  islands  of  Casco  Bay — there  will  linger 
the  memory  of  this  out-of-doors  man  who 
brought  the  spirit  of  the  open  back  with  him 
to  office,  tenement  and  sick  room. 

Wilson  possibly  studied  economics  along 
with  his  Greek  and  mathematics  at  Prince- 
ton, but  he  lightly  forgot  them  all  in  the 
art  of  living  for  others.  Had  he  been  a 
churchman,  his  would  not  have  been  the 
unbroken  paths  of  dissent;  but  rather  the 
upbuilding  of  a  parish  wide  warmth  and 
cheer;  the  rare  infection  of  making  a  great 
game  of  the  good  life  robustly  lived.  It 
was  not  given  him  to  be  a  Dr.  Lavendar  to 
some  community  in  his  later  years;  but  he 
had  that  in  him.  Just  a  year  ago,  on  his 
way  to  the  woods  and  back,  he  stopped  half 
a  dozen  times  at  the  out-of-the-way  towns 
and  gave  isolated  home  service  workers  the 
tingle  of  his  leadership.  The  songs  he  sang 
in  college  days  around  old  Nassau  rang  in 
his  heart  throughout  the  years,  and  when  his 
unsparing  work  in  war  time  and  disaster 
snapped  that  heart,  the  old  chorus  of  the 
English  army  men  who  fought  the  plague 
as  their  ranks  thinned,  was  sounding  there: 
"Then  stand  to  your  glasses  ready, 
Three    cheers    for   the    next    man    who   dies." 

Alexander  Wilson's  youth  will  live  after 
him.  That  is  the  way  he  will  be  remem- 
bered. And  when  the  rest  of  us  are  lean  and 
slippered,  crotchetty  as  to  things  new,  and 
stiff  in  back  as  well  as  in  principle,  he  will 
stand  out  in  his  resilient  strength — a  chal- 
lenge to  those  who  come  after  to  remember 
that  we  are  a  young  people,  with  a  new 
continent  under  our  feet ;  to  mix  in  our  cities 
and  our  service  and  our  daily  work  the 
breadth  and  buoyancy  of  an  untrammeled 
sky. 

JOHN  MURRAY  is  dead.  He  shot  him- 
self, in  the  face  of  his  old  enemy,  tuber- 
culosis, in  California,  where  he  had  hoped  to 
build  up  strength  that  he  might  once  more 
throw  himself  into  his  old  evangel  of  weld- 
ing the  wage-earners  of  Pan-America  into  a 
common  understanding  so  tough  and  endur- 
ing that  peace  would  forever  parallel  the 
lines  of  latitude  of  the  new  world. 


OCTOBER 

By  Raymond  Holden 

Alexander  Wilson,  died  September,  1919. 
TOW  can  I  hold  my  purposes  when  the  trees 
LLet  fall  their  verdure  and  unbeautifully 
Pierce  the  October  gravity  of  sky? 
I  feel  an  inward  loss,  looking  at  these. 
For  a  friend  of  mine  is  dead,  whose  ways  I  thought 
Were  something  like  the  recipient  leaves  that  make 
Marvels  of  life  from  sun  and  rain  they  take — 
Dead,  and  I  shall  not  know  him  as  I  ought. 
How  can  I  hold  my  purposes  when  men  die 
Like  scattering  skeletons  of  withered  green 
In  windy  corners  of  the  earth  and  lie 
Too  early  quiet  for  far  too  long?    I  have  seen 
Truth  in  the  trees  and  in  the  faces  of  men 
But  how  can  I  hope  to  see  it  ever  again? 


And  with  him  snaps  the  slender  thread  of 
life  of  one  of  the  rare  spirits  of  the  American 
labor  movement, — a  man  who,  had  he  in 
training  and  temper  been  a  writer  instead 
of  a  doer,  would  have  been  hailed  as  a 
master-craftsman.  As  it  was,  a  printers'  card, 
an  occasional  article,  letters  that  struck  fire, 
manifestos  that  stand  out  in  labor  archives 
with  the  touch  of  a  master  hand,  are  the 
husks  he  leaves:  the  kernel  of  them  is  the 
Pan-American  Federation  of  Labor,  of  which 
he  was  the  English-language  secretary.  That 
was  his  life  work. 

Blue-eyed,  slight,  gentle,  of  Scotch  descent 
no  doubt — a  flaming  revolt  against  oppression 
was  in  the  man's  blood,  and  whipped  him  to 
work  in  which  he  never  spared  himself.  Back 
in  the  days  of  the  earlier  Russian  revolution, 
he  acted  as  secretary  of  a  committee  in  Chi- 
cago of  which  Jane  Addams  and  Raymond 
Robbins  were  members,  which  put  up  a  fight 
against  the  deportation  of  revolutionary  lead- 
ers who  had  found  asylum  in  this  country. 
That  brought  him  in  contact  with  another 
group  of  fugitives — this  time  from  Mexico, 
who  faced  deportation  and  death  across  the 
border  and  who  turned  out  to  be  Mexican 
workmen  who  had  had  the  intrepidity  to 
start  some  of  the  first  rumblings  of  rebellion 
against  the  iniquities  of  the  old  regime.  That 
interest  was  to  mark  Murray's  life.  He  visited 
Mexico  as  a  newspaper  correspondent;  was 
in  Orizaba  in  the  days  of  Diaz,  just  after  the 
great  strike  in  the  Rio  Blanco  mills  when 
hundreds  of  men,  women  and  children  were 
shot  down  in  front  of  the  gates.  The  Eng- 
lish superintendent  thought  he  was  an 
American  capitalist,  seeking  fields  of  invest- 
ment and  explained  how  the  labor  of  men 
could  be  had  for  60  cents  a  day,  women  25 
cents  and  children  15  cents.  "They  are 
artists  too,"  the  superintendent  added,  "as 
you  see  by  the  designs  and  colorings,  which 
are  all  done  by  the  natives."  Nine  years 
later,  in  1915,  Orizaba  commemorated  the 
death  of  the  strikers,  and  Murray  was  one 
of  four  thousand  workers  who  marched  to 
the  mill  gates  under  the  protection  of  the 
new  constitutionalist  government,  and  mus- 
tered 3,000  mill  hands  into  the  Casa  del 
Obrero  Mundial.  His  article  Behind  the 
Drums  of  Revolution  in  the  Survey  for  De- 
cember 2,  1916,  interpreted  the  labor  move- 
ment in  Mexico  as  seen  by  an  American 
trade  unionist.  In  1917,  he  went  to  Arizona, 
when  the  great  copper-miners'  strike  was  on. 
He  came  East  with  a  delegate  from  the  Ari- 
zona State  Federation  of  Labor,  and  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  the 
President's  Mediation  Commission  which 
visited  the  West  in  that  year.  Murray  re- 
turned    to     Arizona     when     the     commission 


visited  the  strikers'  districts,  and  helped  the 
Clifton-Morenci-Metcalf  miners  present  their 
case.  His  knowledge  of  Mexico  and  Mexi- 
cans proved  of  much  help  in  tire  final  settle- 
ment by  the  commission,  as  in  that  district 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  strikers  were 
Mexicans. 

In  a  series  of  resolutions  introduced  in 
the  1915,  1916  and  1917  conventions  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  Murray  asked 
for  authorization  to  organize  a  Pan-American 
conference  committee.  This  as  finally  organ- 
ized included:  Samuel  Gompers,  chairman; 
John  Murray,  secretary;  Carlos  Loveira  and 
Edmundo  Martines,  representing  the  organ- 
ized workers  of  Mexico,  Cardenio  Gonzalez, 
representing  Chile,  and  Santiago  Iglesias,  of 
Porto  Rico.  This  committee  worked  for  about 
a  year,  sending  out  literature  to  the  Latin- 
American  republics  in  an  effort  to  interest 
the  workers  to  the  South.  Carlos  Loveira 
and  Salvador  Pages,  both  of  Mexico,  were 
sent  on  a  tour  of  South  America  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  committee.  In  May,  1918 
Murray,  James  Lord  and  Santiago  Iglesias 
were  sent  to  Mexico  on  a  similar  mission. 

The  result  of  these  tours  or  missions  was 
the  convening  of  the  First  Pan-Americar 
Labor  Conference,  held  in  Laredo,  Texas 
November  13-16,  1918,  representatives  being 
present  from  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Costs 
Rica,  Colombia,  Mexico  and  the  Unitec 
States.  At  that  conference  the  Pan-Americar 
Federation  of  Labor  was  formally  organizec 
and  it  can  be  truthfully  said,  writes  Carnut< 
Vargas,  the  Spanish-language  secretary  of  tin 
federation,  "that  John  Murray  was  the  en 
gineer  of  the  whole  works,  and  there  an 
many  people  that  doubt  if  any  other  mai 
could  have  been  able  to  pull  that  conferenci 
through,  especially  when  we  take  into  con 
sideration  the  strained  feeling  that  existei 
in  those  days  between  the  United  States  anc 
Mexico,  because  of  the  latter's  neutrality  ii 
the  world  war."  The  American  Alliance  fo 
Labor  and  Democracy  was  also  interested  h 
Murray  in  his  work  of  rapprochement,  am 
published  the  Pan-American  Labor  Press,  i: 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  for  four  months  unde 
Murray's  editorship. 

At  the  Laredo  Conference,  Murray  wa 
elected  English-speaking  secretary  of  th 
Pan-American  Federation  of  Labor  with  oft 
ces  in  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Building  in  Washing 
ton.  He  worked  until  April  of  this  yea , 
when  he  left  for  Los  Angeles  to  take  a  res  ' 

Chester   Wright,   secretary   of    the   Allianc 
has  written  of  him: 

"At  these  danger  signals   (hemorrhages)   h 
would  go  back  to  his  cottage  among  the  ta 
trees  and  beside  the  laughing  stream  in  beat 
(Continued  on  next  Page) 
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LECTURES 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


WORKERS  WANTED 


CHILD  CARING  AGENCY  in  large  East- 
ern city  desires  a  playground  worker.  Must 
have  knowledge  of  games,  manual  training, 
hand  crafts,  etc.     Address  3344  Survey. 


SOCIAL  DIRECTOR  wanted  by  Settlement 
in  large  Eastern  city.     Address  3345  Survey. 

WANTED:  Fifty  Public  Health  Nurses  for 
positions  in  the  Middle  West.  Have  several 
vacancies  for  school  and  infant  welfare  nurses. 
Apply  to  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  of  the 
Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute,  8  S.  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

MATRON  FOR  ORPHANAGE:  Please 
write  fully  about  yourself,  including  work  at 
least  past  five  years;  salary  expected.  He- 
brew Orphans'  Home,  12th  St.  and  Green 
Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED:  A  Kindergartner  who  besides 
teaching  a  kindergarten  can  take  charge  of 
the  girls'  work.  Reply,  Community  Center, 
Chicago  Heights,  111. 

WANTED:  In  one  of  the  large  cities  of 
the  middle  West,  young  Jewish  college  men 
and  women,  with  or  without  training,  for  field 
work.  Personality  and  initiative  essential. 
Address  3343  Survey. 

WANTED:  Experienced  matron,  good  dis- 
ciplinarian, for  a  cottage  of  twenty-five  girls. 
Contract  for  one  year.  State  salary  expected. 
Address  Texas  Girls'  Training  School.  Gaines- 
ville, Texas. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  ten  years'  experience  in 
playground  and  children's  work,  and  the  su- 
pervision and  training  of  recreation  leaders, 
would  like  position  for  organization  and  su- 
pervision along  these  lines.  Address  3346 
Survey. 

SOCIAL  and  Welfare  Worker  (woman)  ex- 
perienced college  graduate,  desires  position 
in  executive  or  organizing  capacity.  Address 
3305  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  desires  position  as  pro- 
bation officer  in  a  Juvenile  Court.  Graduate 
of  the  school  of  Social  Work  of  Richmond, 
Virginia.  Two  years'  training,  specializing 
the  second  year  in  Juvenile  Court  work.  Ad- 
dress 3323  Survey. 

IN  OR  NEAR  ONE  of  the  large  Eastern 
cities,,  position  by  a  trained  craft  teacher  and 
social  service  worker.     Address  3339  Survey. 


CLASSIFIED  BOUQUETS 

"We  feel  that  the  Survey  advertisement 
for  a  general  secretary  was  well  worth  while, 
as  we  received  a  large  number  of  answers." 
— Protective    Aid    Society,    York,    Pa. 


EDWARD  T.  DEVINE  will  make  a  limited 
number  of  lecture  engagements.  For  rates, 
subjects,  and  open  dates  address  the  Survey. 
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Rare    books  —  First   editions. 
Books     now     out     of     print. 
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Fifty   cents   a   line   per   month,  four  weekly   inser- 
tions;    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,   50   Union   Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing,   156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Hospital  Social  Servi-v:  Quarterly;  $1.50  a 
year;  published  by  Hospital  Social  Service  As- 
sociation,  405   Lexington  Ave.,   New  York. 

Dr.  Robinson's  Voice  in  the  Wilderness  has  come 
to  life  again.  It  is  interesting  and  full  of  meat 
from  cover  to  cover.  Two  dollars  a  year;  twen- 
ty cents  per  copy.  12  Mt.  Morris  Park  West, 
New  York  City. 
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tiful  Arroyo  Seco.  On  he  would  go  to  wander 
over  the  desert  that  he  loved  next  to  men 
and  women — he,  with  a  mule  and  provision 
pack  until  strength  came  back  into  his  frame 
he  would  live  quietly  as  he  should  have  lived 
for  years.  But  reviving  strength  brought  re- 
viving ambitions — and  the  call  of  the  fight 
he  knew  not  how  to  deny. 

"The  peons  in  the  wastes  of  Mexico  will 
mourn  for  John  Murray.  The  men  who  go 
down  into  the  dark  to  dig  coal  will  mourn 
for  John  Murray.  The  derelict,  driven  to 
the  road  by  a  fate  born  of  circumstance,  will 
miss  this  man  who  has  gone.  The  driven  and 
the  oppressed  have  lost  a  friend  who  under- 
stood as  few  have  understood. 

"Not  many  Americans  have  understood  the 
problems  and  the  troubles  of  the  Mexican 
people  as  Murray  understood  them.  Some- 
how, Murray  always  knew  the  truth  about 
Mexico  when  most  others  were  puzzled  and 
at  sea.  That  the  workers  of  Mexico  and  the 
workers  of  America  should  understand  each 
other  and  should  stand  together  was  the  con- 
suming desire  of  his  life." 

Murray  had  a  remarkable  collection  of 
books,  documents,  photographs  and  papers, 
relative  to  the  Pan-American  labor  movement, 
all  of  which  go  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. P.  U.  K. 


FOR  SALE 


GET  YOUR  FORM  LETTERS  and  Circu- 
lars Out  Speedily,  Economically  and  Accu- 
rately; and  Keep  an  Indestructible  Record  of 
the  Names  you  Want  to  Address:  by  buying 
our  Addressograph.  It  is  a  Model  F2,  prints 
through  a  ribbon  like  typewriting,  works  fif- 
teen times  as  fast  as  a  typewriter,  is  equipped 
with  110  volt  Alternating  Current  Motor,  is 
only  a  year  old,  is  in  first  class  condition, 
and  is  being  disposed  of  because  we  are  pur- 
chasing more  elaborate  equipment.  Price 
$150.00  F.  O.  B.  Louisville.  Welfare  League, 
1105  Starks  Building,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  insertions- 
copy   unchanged   throughout    the   month. 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers. 

Transactions  of  the  First  National  Coopera- 
tive Convention.  300  pp.  $1.00.  Published  by 
the  Cooperative  League  of  America,  2  West  13th 
St.,   New   \ork. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  National 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1261 
New    York.      Arguments   free   on   request. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions  A 
^hUfl  f"rn'sl?edTT  g^is  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78  Devon- 
shire  at.,   Boston. 

Chicago  Standard  Budget  for  Dependent  Fam- 
ilies. 39  pp.,  25  cents.  Published  by  the  Chi- 
cago  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  17  North  State 
at.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Selection  of  Foster  Homes  for  Children 
Principles  and  methods  followed  by  the  Boston 
Children  s    Aid    Society,    with    illustrative    cases. 

M»  ^a°I  f-uD<Jra?oan?i  Bertha  C-  Reynolds. 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  105  East  22nd 
St.,  New  York.    Price  35   cents. 

Lynchings  A  National  Menace.  The  White 
Souths  Protest  Against  Lynching.  By  James 
£..  Gregg.  Reprinted  from  the  Southern  Work- 
man.    From    Hampton    Institute,    Hampton,    Va. 

India  in  Revolt  I  and  The  Tragedy  of  India 
Both  pamphlets  by  Ed.  Gammons.  Free  on  ap'- 
plication  to  Hindustan  Gadar  Party,  5  Wood 
St.,   San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Houses  or  Homes.  First  Report  of  the  Cincinnati 
Better   Housing   League,   Ohio. 

Tl?,Er-,]WoRAL  Decay  °f  the  Modern  Stage.  By 
William  Burgess.  An  address  delivered  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Workers.  The 
Illinois  Vigilance  Association,  5  N.  La  Salle  St., 
Chicago.     Send   4   cents   stamps. 

The  Importance  of  a  Philosophy  dealing  with 
the  Relations  of  the  Negroes  and  Whites  in  this 
Country.  By  Bolton  Smith.  From  Author 
Memphis,   Tenn. 

Yes,  But—  Booklet  answering  popularly  heard 
objections  to  Birth  Control.  Sample  Free  20 
copies  for  $1.00.  Voluntary  Parenthood  League 
206  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Our  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Laws. 
National  Committee  for  Constructive  Immigra- 
tion Legislation,  105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Three  Plays  for  Boys.  By  Frederic  L.  Fay  and 
M.  A.  Emerson.  Association  Press,  347  Madison 
Ave.,   New   York   City. 

Motion  Picture  Films.  650  travel-scenic,  nature 
science.  National  Board  of  Review.  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City.    Price  15  cents. 

Principles  of  Progress  and  Methods  of  Im- 
provement. By  John  J.  Klein.  Especially  in- 
teresting and  helpful  to  Social  Workers,  Lib- 
erals, Progressives,  and  other  forward-looking 
and  upward-striving  people.  Send  33  cents  for 
copy,  postpaid.  Life  and  Service  Bureau  Box 
54,  Jamestown,  N.   Y. 

Positions  in  Social  Work  in  Minneapolis- 
Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Minneapolis 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  609  Second  Avenue 
south.  Covers  qualifications,  training,  educa- 
tion, provision  for  vacation,  salary  analysis- 
forty -two   pages;    price   ten   cents. 

For  Value  Received.  A  Discussion  of  Industrial 
Bensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey  Price  5  cents.  Special  rates  for  quan- 
tity orders  of  any  of  the  above  on  application. 
The  Survey,   112  East  19th  St.,  New  York. 

Workshop  Committees.  Suggested  lines  of  de- 
velopment of  workers'  shop  organizations,  man- 
agement questions  and  types  of  organization. 
By  C.  G.  Renold.  Reprinted  from  the  Survey 
for  October  5,  1918.  Shop  Committees  in 
Practice.  By  C.  G.  Renold.  Industrial  Re- 
lations.  A  Summary  of  Conclusions  reached  by 
a  Group  of  Twenty  British  Quaker  Employers 
after  Four  Days  of  Discussion  in  1917  and  1918. 
(The   three  articles   above   in   one   reprint.) 

Report  of  the  Provisional  Joint  Committee. 
Adopted  unanimously  by  the  British  Industrial 
Conference,  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  April 
4.  Reprinted  from  the  Survey  for  May  3.  1919 
and  not  heretofore  published  in  the  United 
States. 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOB  LABOR 
LEGISLATION — John  B.  Andrewe,  sec'y:  131 
B.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  pubHc  employment 
offices;  industrial  safety  and  health;  work- 
men's compensation;  health  insurance;  one 
day's   rest    In   seven;    efficient   law   enforcement. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOS- 
FITAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS —  Edna  G.  Henry, 
Pres.,  Social  Service  Department,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis;  Antoinette  Cannon  Ex. 
Sec,  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Organi- 
zation to  promote  development  of  social  work  in 
hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  Meeting 
with  National   Conference   of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION    OF    INFANT    MORTALITY — 

Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
Infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nurs- 
ing; Infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  chil- 
dren   of    pre-school    age    and    school    age. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION— Mies  Cora  Wlnchell,  sec'y.  Teachers 
College,  New  York.  Organized  for  betterment 
of  conditions  In  home,  school,  Institution  and 
community.  Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics.     1211    Cathedral    St,    Baltimore,    Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phlla.  Leaflets 
free.  P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  40c.  a  year. 
Membership  entitles  to  Review  and  other  pub- 
lications)   SI. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For 
the  repression  of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of 
venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of 
pamphlets  upon  request.  Associate  Membership, 
$2.00;  Annual,  $5.00;  Sustaining,  $10.00.  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly   bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Curtis  E.  Lakeman,  exec,  sec'y; 
25  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on   request.      Annual   membership   dues,    $5. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human 
Inheritances,  hereditary  Inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.      Literature    free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA — Constituted  by  30 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
iMacfarland,  gen'l  sec'y;  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Serv- 
ice; ReV.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y; 
Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y; 
Miss   Grace   W.    Sims,    office    sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and 
Goodwill;    Rev.    Henry    A.    Atkinson,    sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life; 
Rev,  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner,  exec,  sec'y; 
Rev.  C.  O.   Gill,   field  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Relations  with  France  and 
Belgium,  uniting  American  religious  agen- 
cies for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  ol 
the  Protestant  forces  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium. Chairman,  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown. 
105    East    22nd    Street,    New    York. 

National  Temperance  Society  and  Commission 
on  Temperance.  Hon.  Carl  E.  Milliken, 
chairman    Commission. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE — J.  E.  Gregg,  princi- 
pal; G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin.;  F.  K.  Rogers, 
treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a 
State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)— Headquarters,  146  Hen- 
ry St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  .international  system  of  safeguard- 
ing. Conducts  National  Americanization  pro- 
gram. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC. — 50  Beacon  St.,  Boston; 
pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot;  sec'y,  L.  V.  Ingraham, 
M.  D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon  request. 
Quarterly  Bulletin.  Memberships:  Annual.  $3- 
Sustaining,    $10;    Life,    $160. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE — Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R,  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
PTlfth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  Information  regarding 'race 
problems,  lynchlngs,  etc.  Membership  78,000, 
with  256  branches.     Membership,  $1  upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  so- 
cial, intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests 
of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town  and  coun- 
try centers;  physical  education;-  camps;  rest- 
rooms,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational 
classes;  employment;  Bible  study;  secretarial 
training   school;   foreign   work. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE 

Owen  R,  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural Investigations;  legislation;  studies  of 
administration;  education;  delinquency;  health; 
recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes  quar- 
terly, "The  American  Child."  Photographs, 
slides  and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gap.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  conditions  affecting 
the  health  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  communities,  educators  and  organiza- 
tions through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns, 
etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE!— Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  men- 
tal disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy.  Inebri- 
ety, criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education, 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  Mental  Hygiene;,  quarterly:  $2  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS — Edward  M  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22 
St,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  Informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quanti- 
ties at  cost  Includes  New  York  State  Commit- 
tee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Owen   R.    Lovejoy,   pres..   New   York;    William 
T.     Cross,     gen.     sec'y.,     315     Plymouth     Court, 
Chicago.     General   organization   to  discuss  prin- 
ciples  of  humanitarian   effort  and   Increase   effi- 
ciency  of   agencies.      Publishes   proceedings   an- 
nual   meetings.       Monthly    bulletin,    pamphlets, 
etc.     Information  bureau.     Membership,  $3.  47th 
annual    meeting    New    Orleans,    1920. 
Main   Divisions  and   chairmen: 
Children — Henry   W.    Thurston,    New    York. 
Delinquents    and     Correction — Bernard     Glueck, 

M.    D.,    New   York. 
Health — George  J.   Nelbach,   New  York. 
Public    Agencies    and    Institutions — Robert    W- 

Kelso,    Boston. 
The   Family — Amelia   Seares,    Chicago. 
Industrial    and    Economic    Conditions — Florence 

Kelley,    New   York. 
The  Local  Community — H  S.  Braucher,  N.  Y. 
Mental    Hygiene — C.     Macfie    Campbell,     M.     D. 

Baltimore. 
Organization  of  Social  Forces — William  J.  Nor- 
ton, Detroit. 
Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  In  America 

— Allen  T.  Burns,  New  York. 
NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organisation  of  neighbor- 
hood   life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUU  ON  URBAN  CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Zork.  Investigates  condi- 
tions of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work; 
trains   Negro   social   workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 
— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n,  257  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the 
volunteer  woman  power  of  the  country  for 
specific  service  along  I  ;!al  and  economic  lines; 
cooperating    with    government    agencies. 

NATIONAL   LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 

— Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30th  St., 
New  York.  Evening  cluZs  for  girls;  recreation 
and  instruction  in  se'f-gt.  ,'crning  and  support- 
ing groups  for  girls  o"  working  age.  Magazine, 
"The   Club   Worker,"    monthly,    75    cents   a   year 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUDLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING — Ella  Phillips  Crandall. 
R.  N.  exec,  sec'y:  166  Fifth  Are.,  New  York. 
Objects  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique; to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health 
Nurse,"  subscription  Included  In  membership. 
Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL   SOCIAL  WORKERS*   EXCHANGE 

— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations 
with  trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Vir- 
gil V.  Johnson,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial agencies  Interested  In  the  guidance 
and  protection  of  travelers,  especially  women 
and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  64  W. 
Randolph  St  (Room  1003)  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  In  the  work  shop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Offi- 
cial   organ,    "Life    and    Labor." 

NUTRITION  CLINICS  FOR  DELICATE  CHIL- 
DREN—Mabel  Skilton.  Secretary,  44  Dwlght 
Street,  Boston.  Objects:  the  organization  of 
Nutrition  Clinics,  and  Classes  to  Identify  un- 
derweight and  malnourished  children  and  to 
provide  for  them  standardized  examinations, 
adequate  diagnoses,  proper  care  and  treatment: 
the  publication  of  bulletins  and  the  arranging 
for  public  conferences  In  this  field. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighborhood  and 
community  center  activities  and  administra- 
tion; cooperating  with  War  Dept  Commission 
on    Training    Camp    Activities. 

THE    RACE    BETTERMENT    FOUNDATION — 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve-' 
ment  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities. 
J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 
RED  CROSS  BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION  FOR 
NURSES — Florence  Johnson,  mgr.,  44  East 
Twenty-Third  Street,  New  York;  N.  Y.  A  na- 
tional registry  for  graduate  nurses,  established  by 
the  American  Red  Cross  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Nurses'  Association,  the  National 
League  of  Nursing  Education,  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  t* 
supply  hospitals,  training  schools,  sanatoria  and 
public  health  agencies  with  trained  personnel. 
RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN — Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dlr., 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  Indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  In  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  Industrial 
cripples.  Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction 
work  here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish an  enlightened  public  attitude  towards 
the   physically   handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir. ;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Educa- 
tion, Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Surveys  and  Exhibits.  Industrial  Studies,  Li- 
brary, Southern  Highland  Division. 
SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION — Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager    plan,    county    gov't.      Pamphlets    free. 

TCSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in 
race  adustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  meth- 
ods Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan, 
treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y;  Tuskegee, 
Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
under  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities, 
to  mobilize  all  the  resources  of  the  communities 
near  the  camps  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers 
and  men.  The  War  Camp  Community  Service 
stimulates,  coordinates  and  supplements  the 
social  and  recreational  activities  of  the  camp 
cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  B.  ». 
Braucher,    sec'y. 
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The  GIST  of  IT 

OVER  in  Central  Europe  our  sister  republic,  Czecho- 
slovakia, is  driving  ahead  in  social  legislation.  Much 
that  is  being  done  there  under  President  Masaryk 
shows  the  influence  of  the  American  republic,  in  both 
method  and  results.  Robert  J.  Kerner,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  the  University  of  Missouri  and  a 
member  of  the  House  Peace  Commission,  who  visited 
the  republic  during  the  early  stages  of  its  formation, 
tells  on  another  page  of  the  social  progress  there,  and 
covers  the  pieces  of  social  legislation  passed  during  the 
first  half-year  of  the  republic's  existence,  to  about  the 
middle  of  last  July.  Publication  of  his  article  was 
delayed  by  the  strike  in  the  printing  trades  and  it  is 
not  possible,  he  says,  to  bring  the  material  up  to  date 
in  detail,  owing  to  the  'Vague  and  scattering  informa- 
tion which  trickles  into  this  country."  Professor 
Kerner  has  long  been  a  student  of  the  central  European 
countries,  and  is  author  of  Slavic  Europe,  a  Selected 
Bibliography  in  the  Western  European  Languages.  A 
colorful  article  to  be  published  in  a  coming  issue  of 
the    Survey    will    give   a   glance    of   the    work    of    the 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Prague,  showing  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  American  methods  in  Old  Bohemia. 


THE  Survey  and  every  reader  of  the  Survey  is  indebted 
to  Prof.  Theresa  S.  McMahon  of  the  University  of 
Washington  for  the  clean-cut  statement  of  actual  hap- 
penings at  Centralia,  which  is  brought  out  in  this 
week's  issue.  In  response  to  our  telegraphic  request, 
Mrs.  McMahon  visited  Centralia  and  canvassed  the 
ground  in  person.  There  will  probably  be  a  deluge  of 
writings  on  the  subject  later  on,  as  there  was  about 
the  Wheatland  riots  in  California  some  years  ago,  but 
at  present  feeling  runs  so  high  that  it  is  no  ordinary 
or  uncourageous  service  to  throw  a  shaft  of  light  into 
a  situation  in  which  there  is  so  much  heat.  Her  article 
gives  both  authentic  facts  and  a  background  which 
will  afford  readers  a  perspective  in  reading  the  frag- 
mentary and  often  inflamed  newspaper  accounts  which 
reach  them.  This  service  to  the  truth  is  one  of  the 
real  charges  upon  our  universities  and  that  trained, 
scientific  and  spirited  men  and  women  of  the  faculties 
meet  this  call  for  difficult  service  as  emergencies  arise, 
is  a  matter  for  congratulation  and  hope. 


FRANCIS  BIRRELL  has  more  than  once  told  in  the 
Survey  of  the  relief  work  of  the  Friend's  Mission  in 
France.  This  time  he  draws  a  picture  of  which  little 
is  known  now  that  the  American  boys  have  returned 
and  the  dramatic  appeal  of  the  conditions  on  the  Old 
Battle  Front  have  been  withdrawn.  It  is  a  picture  not 
such  as  is  seen  by  commercial  and  other  visitors  look- 
ing over  the  ground  but  of  the  every  day  grind  of 
reconstruction  workers  striving  to  rehabilitate  the 
families  returning  to  what  were  once  their  villages. 


SINCE  August,  1918,  the  American  Zionist  Medical 
Unit  has  been  at  work  on  the  health  problems  of  Pales- 
tine. The  future  development  of  the  new  Jewish  home- 
land depends  largely  upon  the  results  in  health  work 
there.  Dr.  Rubinow,  director  of  the  unit,  tells  what 
has  been  accomplished  there  thus  far  in  the  socializa- 
tion of  medicine,  in  carrying  to  those  with  infectious 
and  contagious  diseases  some  understanding  of  their 
need  of  treatment  and  of  the  possibilities  of  prevention 
of  infection  by  means  of  clinics,  school  nurses  and 
hospital   treatment. 


MAX  J.  KOHLER.  a  New  York  attorney,  has  for 
many  years  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  the 
international  protection  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
for  the  Jew.  He  has  an  international  reputation  as  a 
Jewish  historian.  During  the  war  he  published  several 
works  collating  precedents  in  favor  of  international 
protection  of  religious  liberty,  including  Jewish  Rights 
at  International  Congresses  and  Jewish  Rights  at  the 
Congresses  of  Vienna  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  aid  of 
protecting  provisions  submitted  to  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. In  the  article  written  for  this  week's  Survey  he 
shows  the  progress  of  the  cause  of  religious  liberty 
and  democracy  by  drawing  the  parallel  between  the 
attention  given  to  the  protection  of  human  rights  at 
the  peace  conferences  of  a  hundred  years  ago  and  that 
of  1919. 


NEWS  of  the  wholesale  convictions  of  Negroes  in 
Arkansas  made  clearly  by  biased  juries,  and  of  the  re- 
cent shootings  in  Louisiana,  give  point  to  the  article 
by  T.  Arnold  Hill  on  why  the  southern  Negroes  stay 
North.  Mr.  Hill  is  the  courageous  head  of  the  Chicago 
League  on  Urban  Conditions  among  Negroes,  one  of 
the  two  centers  which  did  perhaps  the  most  to  pro- 
mote, among  various  groups  of  that  city,  understand- 
ing and  interpretation  of  the  conditions  existing  among 
the  Negroes  there — conditions  which  resulted  in  the 
race  riots  of  last  summer. 


Seven  Harper  Books 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  FREE  STATES 

By  Dwicht  W.  Morrow 

11An  acute  analysis  of  the  League  Covenant  as  proposed  by  the  League  of 
Nations  Committee  of  which  President  Wilson  is  chairman.  With  the 
historic  background  of  former  projects  for  world  peace  showing  previ- 
ous ventures  in  international  cooperation  and  discussing  the  principle  of 
nationality  and  the  abiding  conflict  between  national  liberty  and  world 
order.  Roland  G.  Usher  in  the  New  York  Tribune:  "He  says  wise  and 
pertinent  things  about  difficult  matters,  national  and  international  which 
are  clearly  the  result  of  close,  relevant  thinking  and  of  broad  experience 
with  men  and  affairs." 


The  Psychology 
of  Bolshevism 

By  John  Sparco 

flThis  book,  a  sequel  to  Mr.  Spagro's 
BOLSHEVISM,  analyzes  the  "bait,"  held 
out  to  the  Russian  people  and  to  malcon- 
tents all  over  the  world,  that  is  the  basis 
of  Lenine's  popularity.  Mr.  Spargo  here 
suggests  a  remedy  for  Bolshevism,  the 
modern  social  disease — one  that  will  ap- 
peal to  reasonable  men  everywhere. 

Price,  $2.00 

Common  Sense 

in  Labor  Management 

By  Neil  M.  Clark 

fjThis  book  by  the  Editor  of  System  points 
the  way  to  the  realization  of  happier  rela- 
tion between  capital  and  labor.  "I  have 
tried  to  bring  into  clear  definition,"  he 
says,  "the  more  important  relations  be- 
tween employers  and  employees  with  an 
appraisement  of  methods  proved  success- 
ful in  harmonizing  them." 

Crown  8vo.         Cloth.         $4.00 

The  Strangers'  Banquet 
By  Donn  Byrne 

flHere  is  the  romance  of  Dorrith  Keogh, 
daughter  of  that  old  Irish  rover  of  the 
green  seas,  Shane  Butler  Keogh,  master 
of  ships  and  men.  .  .  .  Mr.  Byrne  puts 
the  people  and  incidents  before  us  in  a 
series  of  vivid  pictures,  as  full  of  color 
and  richness  as  though  they  had  been 
painted  by  a  Zuloaga. 

Post  8vo.  Cloth.         $1.75 


The  Great  Desire 

By  Alexander  Black 

flHere  is  a  tale  full  of  the  deep  currents 
of  life,  strangely  crowded  with  the  pop- 
ulous flavor  of  the  city,  a  tale  that  will 
prove  invaluable  to  the  social  worker  and 
every  student  of  human  nature.  "A  book 
which,  take  it  all  in  all,  I  do  not  know 
the  like  of  for  literary  novelty  and  for 
constancy  to  a  high  ideal  of  life  and  the 
poetry  and  truth  and  beauty  of  it." — 
William  Dean  Howells  in  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review.  Price,  $1.75 


The  Little  Moment 
of  Happiness 

By  Clarence  Budington  Kelland 

^Thousands  of  American  soldiers  returned 
from  France,  will  recognize  their  own 
story  in  this  poignant  tale.  Kenneth 
Ware,  stationed  in  Paris,  is  a  young 
American  lieutenant  of  Puritan  upbring- 
ing. Andree,  the  girl,  is  of  the  wonderful 
womanhood  of  France.  Can  they  marry? 
Can  they  be  happy — in  America? 

Frontispiece.      Post  8vo.      Cloth.      $1.60 


Plays  and  Pageants 
of  Democracy 

By  F.  Ursula  Payne 

ffThis  book  contains  six  plays  and  pageants 
on  patriotic  subjects,  all  of  which  are 
written  in  verse  which  makes  them  easy 
to  learn.  Every  facility  has  been  used  to 
simplify  their  production.  With  proper 
care  and  attention  any  one  of  these  plays 
may  be  prepared  by  a  school  in  three 
weeks. 

Frontpiece.       Post  8vo.       Cloth.       $1.25 
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The  Social  Beginnings  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic 

By  Robert  J.  Kerner 


THE  Hapsburgs  had  indeed  left  behind  a  sad 
legacy.  Half-starved  children,  who  played  barefoot 
ankle-dee])  in  the  snow;  a  million  infants  and  as 
many  mothers  anaemic,  underfed,  and  all  but  dy- 
ing; a  population,  although  happy  in  its  new  freedom,  yet 
irritable,  nervous,  and  temporarily  unable  to  see  things 
in  their  true  perspective ;  idle  factories;  impoverished 
fields;  depleted  cattle  stocks;  and  exhausted  food  sup- 
plies; together  with  the  sad  inheritance  of  the  most 
destructive  of  all  wars — the  crippled,  the  sick,  the  blind 
and  the  orphans — all  this  brought  home  to  me,  as  it 
undoubtedly  did  to  many  other  observers,  the  immense 
social  problem  with  which  the  Czechoslovak  Republic 
began  life. 

We  are  interested  here  in  the  way  in  which  the 
statesmen  and  political  leaders  of  this  new-old  nation 
of  Central  Europe  approached  their  task.  Moreover, 
the  way  in  which  they  are  going  to  work  out  their 
problems  is  important  not  only  for  Czechoslovakia 
alone  but  for  all  Europe.  The  new  republic  stands  at 
the  crossroads  of  Europe,  between  a  Russia  half 
wrecked  by  bolshevism  and  an  England,  silently  and 
peacefully  passing  through  a  great  social  evolution. 
Which  way  will  this  nation  choose? 

A  noted  Czech  historian,  in  summing  up  his  nation's 
philosophy,  once  intimated  that  the  Czechoslovaks, 
placed  geographically  as  they  were,  had  to  participate, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  in  all  the  great  movements 
which  swept  the  European  continent.  They  had  to  lead 
or  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  solution  of  the  national, 
economic  and  social  problems  of  the  continent,  if  they 
wished  to  rule  themselves.  They  could  not  be  simple 
spectators  or  be  caught  napping.  They  had  to  get  into 
the  fight.  And  no  sounder  advice  was  ever  given  a 
nation. 

While  the  dictum  of  Bismarck  that  whoever  is  mas- 
ter of  Bohemia  is  master  of  Europe  was  meant  only  in 
its  political  sense,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  those  who 
rule  in  Czechoslovakia  can  give  an  example  and  per- 
haps the  tempo  to  the  social  evolution  of  Europe  be- 
cause of  their  strategic  position. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  ideas  that  a  hasty  analysis 


is  made  here  of  some  legislation  pertaining  to  social 
conditions  passed  by  the  National  Assembly.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  body  is  only  a  provisional 
legislature  chosen  by  the  Czechoslovak  political  par- 
ties. Its  legislation  is,  therefore,  of  a  provisional  char- 
acter and  is  designed  merely  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
constitutionally  created  and  elected  parliament.  The 
National  Assembly  is  composed  of  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  non-socialists  and  seventy-nine  social- 
ists.    There  are  six  women  among  the  deputies. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  proposed  legislation  it  would 
be  well  to  point  out  that  two  acts,  political  in  nature, 
have  laid  the  basis  for  social  equality.  One  of  them 
abolished  all  titles  of  nobility — which  was  very  simple 
since  the  Czechs  really  had  no  national  nobility — and 
the  other  called  for  direct,  secret  and  universal  suffrage 
of  both  sexes  in  future  elections.  The  latter  especially 
revolutionizes  the  local  and  provincial  government  of 
the  nation.  Only  the  old  parliament  representing  the 
central  government  at  Vienna  bad  previously  been 
elected  by  universal  male  suffrage.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  Czechoslovakia  is  one  of  the  first  states  to 
see  the  need  of  a  ministry  of  social  welfare.  Its  occu- 
pant is  a  socialist. 

The  root  of  most  social  problems  is  to  be  found  in 
the  conditions  under  which  people  labor.  These  con- 
ditions under  the  old  regime  left  much  to  be  desired. 
An  eight-hour  law,  though  much  fought  over,  was  then 
an  impossibility.  When  the  revolution  took  place  and 
the  National  Assembly  had  been  created,  the  time  had 
come.  The  very  first  session  of  that  legislature  saw 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  an  eight-hour  work-day, 
and  six  weeks  later,  on  December  19,  1918,  it  became  a 
law.  It  would  be  interesting,  if  space  permitted,  to 
compare  it  with  British  legislation  or  with  the  labor 
charter  of  the  Peace  Conference  which  it  anticipated. 

It  provides  for  an  eight-hour  day  and  a  forty-eight 
hour  week.  In  case  of  work  of  an  auxiliary"  or  pre- 
paratory character,  such  as  firing  up  boilers  or  fur- 
naces, an  extra  half-hour  is  allowed.  Where  a  contin- 
uous strain  under  great  heat,  as  in  the  case  of  stokers, 
is  demanded  of  workmen,  the  working  period  is  lowered 
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to  seven  hours.  Special  provisions  take  care  of  female 
labor.  Adults  are  to  be  given  rest  periods  of  fifteen  min- 
utes after  five  hours  of  continuous  labor;  those  under 
eighteen  are  not  allowed  to  work  more  than  four  hours 
continuously  without  rest.  A  period  of  thirty-two 
hours  is  established  as  the  week-end  rest  and  must  be 
observed  in  all  cases,  except  where  the  continuous  or 
technical  nature  of  the  work  demands  other  arrange- 
ments. But,  in  any  case,  the  work  must  be  so  arranged 
that  this  rest  period  falls  at  least  every  third  week. 
Special  arrangements  are  allowed  to  those  employing 
labor  in  agriculture  of  forestry,  but  they  cannot  demand 
more  than  the  192  hours  in  every  four  weeks. 

The  amount  of  over-time  work  is  limited  to  240  in 
the  year.  Night  work  is  permitted  in  certain  neces- 
sary lines  only.  Children,  under  fourteen  and  without 
the  stipulated  education,  are  not  allowed  to  work,  while 
boys  up  to  sixteen  and  girls  up  to  eighteen  can  be  used 
for  light  work  only.  Minors  are  not  permitted  to  work 
underground.  Domestic  help  must  receive  twelve  hours 
of  rest  daily,  of  which  eight  must  be  set  aside  for  sleep. 

An  industrial  council  for  the  settlement  of  strikes 
lias  been  created.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
socialization  of  insurance  has  already  come  under  dis- 
cussion. Among  the  concrete  advances  along  this  line 
should  be  mentioned  the  extension  of  social  insurance 
to  labor  in  agriculture  and  forestry.  Moreover,  the 
Committee  on  Social  Policy  of  the  National  Assembly 
recommended  that  the  minister  of  social  welfare  be 
empowered    to    enforce    family    insurance    within    six 


months.  For  several  months  the  unemployed  received 
support  from  the  statt,  but  in  March  this  was  generally 
abandoned  when  more  normal  conditions  were  secured. 

In  connection  with  these  items  of  legislation,  which 
pertain  to  labor  or  the  conditions  of  labor,  must  be 
mentioned  the  effort;  to  meet  the  housing  problem. 
This  is  an  acute  problem  everywhere,  because  of  the 
lack  of  construction  during  the  war,  but  nowhere  is  it 
more  acute  than  in  Prague  where  a  new  state  found  its 
capital.  Prague,  normally  a  city  of  about  six  hundred 
thousand,  entered  the  million  class  almost  over  night. 
The  result  was  that  at  least  twenty  thousand  families 
were  roofless,  and  it  was  calculated  that  1,800  houses 
should  be  built  immediately  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Regulations  were  passed  whereby  the  number  of  those 
occupying  a  house  or  apartment  was  determined — the 
rule  being  one  to  a  room.  Vacant  palaces,  buildings, 
cellars,  etc.,  were  requisitioned.  An  increase  in  rents 
was  checked  by  special  legislation.  A  fund  of  $600,000 
was  voted  by  the  National  Assembly  to  erect  the  1,800 
temporary  structures  needed.  Many  other  plans  were 
made  but  abandoned  owing  to  the  lack  of  money,  and 
people  having  no  business  in  the  towns  were  urged  to 
leave.  Czechoslovakia  appeared  to  be  a  good  market 
for  the  American  ready-made  houses. 

The  land  reform  legislation  will  affect  the  social 
question  in  a  country  where  three-fourths  of  the  people 
are  landless  in  at  least  two  important  particulars.  It 
will  tend  to  equalize  landowning  opportunities  for' 
agricultural  labor  and  decrease  the  pressure  on  the 
cities.  The  land  reform  act,  passed  on  April  16, 
gives  the  government  the  legal  right  to  confiscate  all 
latifundia  or  landed  estates  which  contain  more  than 
370  acres  of  arable  land  (i.  e.  fields,  meadows,  and  or- 
chards) or  618  acres,  if  forests,  pastures  and  ponds  be 
included.  Under  certain  conditions,  estates  amounting 
to  1,235  acres  may  be  permitted.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  first  limits  mentioned  may  be  decreased. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  an  empowering  act 
only.  The  details  of  the  great  land  reforms,  which  are 
to  expropriate  a  territory  over  twice  as  large  as  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  are  to  be  worked  out  by  the  land 
board  specially  constituted  for  the  purpose.  Until  this 
is  done — and  the  expropriation  is  to  take  place  grad- 
ually and  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  state — 
the  present  owners  are  to  retain  possession  of  their 
lands.  It  has  been  estimated  that  some  430,000  fam- 
ilies (about  1,700,000  people)  of  the  agrarian  proletariat 
and  legionaries  may  be  colonized  on  the  expropriated 
lands.  There  is  to  ')e  compensation  for  these,  except 
in  case  they  belong  .0  "the  royal  house,  to  subjects  of 
enemy  states,  and  to  persons  guilty  of  offenses  against 
the  nation." 

Among  the  many  other  reforms  which  should  be 
mentioned,  the  separation  of  church  and  state  (sus- 
pended for  Slovakia)  and  the  plans  laid  for  the  reor- 
ganization and  nationalization  of  the  schools  are  the 
most  important.  A  recent  law  provides  for  the  creation 
of  public  libraries  in  the  smallest  communities.  In  re- 
gard to  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  of  especial 
interest  was  a  petition  of  1,800  Czech  priests  asking 
that  celibacy  be  abolished  and  the  marriage  of  priests 
be  made  legal.  A  new  marriage  law  allows  either  a 
religious  or  civil  ceremony  according  to  choice  and 
permits  divorce  in  a  larger  number  of  cases  than  under 
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the  old  regime.  "It  recognizes  divorce  as  a  moral  de- 
mand and  categorical  imperative,  as  well  as  a  social 
necessity." 

Besides  the  direct  legislation  enacted  by  the  National 
Assembly,  the  administration  under  the  impulse  of 
President  Masaryk,  who  it  must  be  remembered  was  a 
sociologist  before  he  became  a  statesman,  undertook 
work  most  urgently  needed  to  ameliorate  conditions. 
While  bolshevism  had  few  followers  among  the 
Czechoslovaks  because  of  their  highly  developed  na- 
tionalism, it  was  nevertheless  a  dangerous  possibility 
as  long  as  the  food  supply  was  exhausted  and  the 
money  exchange  so  low.  President  Masaryk,  whose 
personal  prestige  is  immense,  made  a  series  of  visits  to 
the  more  important  factories  and  mills  and  got  into 
personal  touch  with  the  laboring  classes.  He  threw 
his  influence  on  the  side  of  the  workingmen  for  better 
conditions  and  called  upon  them  "to  think  and  keep  on 
thinking  about  this  problem  of  socialization"  and  "to 
prepare  themselves  intellectually  for  their  future  tasks," 
for  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  carry  out  these  ideas.  "It 
took  four  years  of  very  practical  work  to  achieve  polit- 
ical freedom"  and  by  that  he  intimated  that  it  might 
take  that  long  or  longer  to  achieve  economic  and  social 
freedom.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  visits  stab- 
ilized the  situation  at  a  critical  period. 

The  Czechoslovak  Red  Cross  was  organized  and  Dr. 
Alice  Masaryk,  the  daughter  of  the  president  and  like- 
wise a  trained  sociologist,  assumed  the  active  direction 
of  it.  It  took  up  the  work  where  the  American  Red 
Cross  had  left  it.  In  addition  to  the  very  necessary 
supplies  of  food  which  may  be  said  to  have  saved 
Czechoslovakia  from  bolshevism,  Mr.  Hoover  estab- 
lished a  branch  of  his  child  welfare  work  in  the  new 
republic.  Five  months  ago  this  was  reported  as  taking 
care  of  a  third  of  the  million  of  undernourished  chil- 
dren. Since  then  Dr.  Masaryk  has  appealed  to  the 
Czechoslovaks  in  America  to  help  carry  on  this  work. 
In  a  recent  statement  she  declared  that  the  death-rate 
of  children  in  the  cities  was  10  per  cent  higher  than  the 
birth-rate  and  that  the  American  commission  found  92 
per  cent  of  the  children  under  four  years  of  age  did  not 
know  what  milk  was.  America's  assistance  in  saving 
the  next  generation  in  Central  Europe  has  been  of 
great  value  to  humanity. 

Physicians  are  hailing  the  land  reform  as  enabling 
them  to  battle  more  successfully  with  the  greatest  of 
the  "proletariat  diseases,"  i.  e.  tuberculosis,  which  has 
much  increased  during  the  war.  In  connection  with 
this  it  may  be  stated  that,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Masa- 
ryk, the  Rockefeller  Institute  sent  Dr.  Selskar  M.  Gunn 
to  make  a  preliminary  report  on  tuberculosis  in  the 
new  state.  In  addition,  a  social  survey  of  the  capital 
city  of  Prague  has  also  been  started  by  American  social 
workers  especially  invited  for  the  purpose. 

All  in  all,  America  has  played  an  important  role  in 
helping  the  Czechoslovak  nation  on  its  feet,  but  the  work 
of  Lady  Paget  for  the  British  and  the  Swiss  Red  Cross 
must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  connection. 

The  foregoing  survey,  although  hasty  and  incom- 
plete, has  shown  an  orientation  which  indicates  a  de- 
cisive move  out  of  the  economic  and  social  mess  into 
which  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  had  drifted. 
But  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  political  victory 
which  has  been  won  must  be  consolidated  by  a  gen 
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erous  and  upright  policy  toward  the  other  nations  in 
the  state.  In  this  respect  President  Masaryk's  ideal, 
"Switzerland,"  is  worthy  of  note.  And  the  economic 
and  social  wounds  must  be  healed  by  a  sound  and 
progressive  policy. 

What  then  is  the  view  of  the  Czechoslovak  statesmen 
in  regard  to  the  remaining  social  problems  which  con- 
front them? 

A  social  and  economic  policy  must  be  in  consonance 
not  only  with  the  internal  conditions  of  the  state,  but 
likewise  with  its  international  position.  Sixty-six  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  Czechoslovakia  are  engaged  in 
industry  or  pursuits  allied  with  industry.  The  new 
republic  includes  about  80  per  cent  of  the  industry  of 
the  old  Austro-Hungarian  empire  and  must  export  over 
two-thirds  of  the  products  of  its  factories.  It  is  there- 
fore a  preponderantly  industrial  and  exporting  coun- 
try. |t  is  just  able  to  feed  itself  from  the  products  of 
its  own  agriculture.  It  must,  however,  import  raw 
materials  for  its  industries.  Its  income  as  a  state  must 
come  from  the  productiveness  of  its  factories,  and  its 
shrewdest  financiers  hope  to  place  the  country's 
finances  on  a  sound  footing  as  a  result  of  this  income. 
Hence  its  social  and  economic  policy  will  in  all  prob- 
ability be  built  around  these  circumstances. 

To  destroy  its  industry  or  to  cripple  it  would  bring 
on  an  unemployment  and  economic  catastrophe.  To 
rush  into  bolshevism — there  is  no  real  danger  of  it — 
would  cut  the  country  off  not  only  from  financial  as- 
sistance,  which   it   must  get   in   the   countries  of   the 
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Entente  and  especially  in  America,  and  from  its  mar- 
kets, to  which  it  must  send  its  manufactured  products 
in  return  for  cotton,  wool,  and  manganese,  but  it  would 
also  lower  or  destroy  its  production.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Czechoslovak  industry  is  today  in  need  of  a  thor- 
ough reorganization.  It  is  too  highly  developed  and 
too  productive  for  the  state  in  which  it  exists  and  tot) 
provincial  for  the  world  market.  It  must  be  reorgan- 
ized for  mass  production  and  for  specialization. 

The  declarations  of  Premier  Tusar,  a  Social  Demo- 
crat, that  "no  experiments"  would  be  tried  and  that  he 
has  in  mind  "the  example  of  England"  is  therefore  of 
great  importance.  President  Masaryk  has  declared 
that  the  war  and  its  results  have  been  a  victory  for  the 
critics  of  Marxism.  He  appears  to  be  working  toward 
a  policy  which,  proved  by  practical  effort  and  experi- 
ence, will  create  conditions  which  will  bring  the  work- 
ingman  into  some  sort  of  partnership — profit  sharing — 
in  industry  or  into  cooperative  ownership  or  partner- 
ship in  agriculture. 

The  Social  Democrats  will  work  towards  the  social- 
ization of  mines,  radium  fields,  and  large  monopolistic 
undertakings,  the  nationalization  of  banks,  and  cooper- 
ative socialization  of  the  expropriated  lands.  They 
will  seek  these  aims — so  runs  their  April  Manifesto, 
"in  such  a  way  as  not  to  bring  about  unemployment  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  proletariat"  and  "without 
lowering  the  production."  It  is  their  desire  that  the 
transition  from  capitalism  to  socialism  in  the  republic 
take  place  without  blood-spilling."  The  National  So- 
cialists will  not  go  as  far  as  that  with  them.  And  the 
non-socialists,  whether  they  be  intellectuals,  small 
bourgeois,  or  capitalists  will  naturally  oppose  socializa- 
tion on  such  a  scale  as  the  Social  Democrats  desire, 
unless  it  be  limited  and  gradual.  Recently  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association  declared  for  "intelligent  social 
reforms"  which  will  not  lower  the  production.  Inci- 
dentally it  was  pointed  out  by  a  prominent  manufac- 
turer that  the  cost  of  producing  one  ton  of  a  certain 
grade  of  iron  had  increased  500  per  cent  in  live 
years  and  that  Germany  could  sell  the  same  kind 
of  iron  in  Czechoslovakia  at  two-thirds  of  the  price  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  transportation  and  the  tariff.  The 
manufacturers,  moreover,  insisted   that  thev   must   "re- 


The  Social  Democrats  wish  to  keep  large  estates  intact 
and  to  operate  them  by  means  of  large  cooperative  or- 
ganizations, i.  e..  they  propose  some  form  of  coopera- 
tive socialization.  The  Modracek  wing  of  socialists 
prefers  socialization  and  operation  by  means  of  cooper- 
lorm,  the  agrarians  advocate  the  parcellization  of  the 
expropriated  lands  and  their  sale  or  rental  subject  to 
later  sale  to  individuals  in  need  of  it.  The  socialists 
differ  among  themselves  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued, 
main  masters  in  their  own  houses"  and  that  capital  was 
indispensable  for  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes. 

In  questions  pertaining  to  agriculture  and  land  re- 
ative  societies  of  small  peasant  landowners.  The  Na- 
tional Socialists  are  in  favor  of  the  parcellization  of  the 
land  so  as  to  create  a  class  of  small  peasant  proprietors. 

These  are  but  the  party  programs  which  deal  With 
the  two  great  branches  of  modern  life,  industry  and 
agriculture.  Legislative  action,  however,  will  spring 
from  compromises  on  the  basis  of  these  ideas  which 
must  be  harmonized  to  represent  the  will  of  all  the 
classes.  Thus  far  the  German  Social  Democrats  have 
abided  the  Czechoslovak  Social  Democrats  for  being 
too  weak  because  of  factional  cpiarrels  or  too  timid 
because  of  lack  of  courage.  They  point  out  that  the 
only  radical  reform  is  the  land  act,  which  righted  a 
national  wrong  done  to  the  Czechs  after  the  battle  of 
White  Mountain  in  1620  by  the  Germans. 

But  whether  the  Czechoslovak  socialists  are  timid  or 
not  is  not  the  point  in  their  own  estimation.  They 
regard  it  as  intelligent  and  farsighted  to  refuse  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  chided  into  chasing  social  phantoms 
or  to  theorize  themselves  into  anarchy  for  the  benefit 
of  their  German  comrades  who  were  so  meek  during 
the  war. 

With  a  president  whose  progressive  spirit  and  men- 
tal alertness  cannot  be  doubted,  with  a  people  who  are 
perhaps  the  only  real  democrats  in  Central  Europe,  and 
with  political  and  industrial  leaders  who  see  that  the 
way  of  even,  peaceful  progress  is  to  be  obtained  by  fre- 
quent compromises  and  timely  adjustments,  the  repub- 
lic of  Czechoslovakia  bids  fair  to  draw  to  its  future 
course  the  attention  of  all  those  who  are  striving  to 
find  solutions  for  the  many  social  woes  which  confront 
a  tired  world. 
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THE    AMERICAN    St'RV&V     METHOD   CARRIED   TO    OLD    UOHEMIA 

With  the  aid  of  the  Allied  powers,  old  Bohemia — now  joined  after  a  loin/  separation,  to  her  kin  nation  in  the 
Hast  in  the  republic  of  Czechoslovakia — is  regaining  her  youth  and  not  only  follows  but  in  some  respects 
leads  the  liurnpean  movement  for  a  social  and  political  reconstruction  that  will  give  expression  to  the  ideal 
of  democracy  for  which  the  tsar  was  font/lit.  In  this  reconstruction,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  not  only 
.lineman  ideals  but  to  some  extent  also  American  practice  and  experience  play  their  part.  Through  Presi- 
dent Masaryk's  acquaintance  with  western  methods  and  even  with  the  actual  aid  of  American  reformers  and 
social  workers,  Czechoslovakia,  one  year  after  the  war,  has  become  one  of  the  most  promising  centers  in 
the  world  of  deliberate,  evolutionary  social  advance.  The  distinctive  American  contribution  to  the  mechanism 
of  social  advance,  the  survey,  has  been  transplanted  to  Czechoslovakia  through  the  interest  of  President 
Masaryk's  daughter  who  for  some  time  has  studied  American  social  'work.  With  the  aid  of  experienced 
American  workers  she  is  conducting  a   complete  social  survey  of  the   capital,  Prague. 
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Centralia  and  the  I.  W.  W, 

by  Theresa  S.  McMahon 

[In  its  task  of  putting  at  the  disposal  of  its  readers  authentic  and  significant  data  on  which  rational 
public  opinion  may  be  based,  the  Survey  is  here  printing  an  objective  record  of  the  recent  hap- 
penings at  Centralia,  Washington.  It  turned  to  Professor  McMahon  of  the  State  University 
who  sets  down  with  dispassionate  and  scientific  restraint  the  essential  evidence  thus  far  brought 
out  and  reveals  the  background  against  which  developments  as  reported  in  the  newspapers  should  be 
read.  The  industrial  situation  on  the  Pacific  coast  during  the  war  was  so  serious  that  the  President's 
Mediation  Commission  was  created  to  discover  remedies  for  deep-seated  conditions  which  even  then 
were  eventuating  in  bitterness  and  violence.  Its  report  should  be  considered  at  this  time,  as  also 
a  report  by  Dr.  Worth  M.  Tippy  on  the  logging  camps  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  recently  published 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  War  Production  Communities. — Editor.] 


ARMISTICE  DAY  brought  the  people  of  Cen- 
tralia from  their  homes  to  witness  the  parade 
of  the  returned  soldiers.  The  ranks  of  the 
marchers  were  made  up  largely  of  boys  reared 
in  the  community  and  known  more  or  less  intimately 
to  their  fellow  townsmen. 

Centralia  has  a  population  of  about  twenty  thousand 
and  represents  a  typically  western  lumber  town  in  its 
aggressive  individualism.  It  is  a  community  where 
feeling  and  action  coincide  with  an  emphatic  directness. 
It  is  called  the  hub  of  the  lumber  region,  and  it  is  here 
the  men  congregate,  when  they  come  in  from  the  saw- 
mills nearby  and  the  lumber  camps.  For  a  radius  of 
several  miles  these  industries  stud  the  landscape. 

The  nature  of  the  lumber  industry  makes  a  special 
appeal  to  and  for  itinerant  workers.  From  these  work- 
ers, and  the  harvest  hands,  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World  gets  its  chief  membership.  This  is  probably 
one  of  the  reasons  that  so  many  of  the  organization's 
labor  difficulties  are  staged  on  or  near  the  Pacific  coast. 
On  the  other  hand  the  causes  may  lie  to  a  degree  in  the 
industries  themselves. 

In  1916,  shortly  after  the  Everett  trouble,  a  number 
of  I.  W.  W.  made  their  way  to  Centralia.  They  were 
met  by  a  committee  of  the  town's  citizens;  escorted  to 
the  county's  boundary  and  ordered  never  to  return. 
Sometime  during  the  following  year  the  I.  W.  W. 
opened  a  hall  in  Centralia.  It  was  raided.  Since  then 
they  have  had  no  established  place  of  assemblage  until 
about  two  months  ago  when  they  rented  an  old  store 
room  on  North  Tower  avenue.  In  front  of  this  room 
was  erected  a  red  sign,  and  "It  was  this  sign",  says  the 
Centralia  Daily  Hub,  "rather  than  any  other  activity  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  organization,  which  brought 
about  the  formation  of  the  Citizens'  Protective  League, 
and  which  focused  the  attention  of  business  men  on 
the  fact  that  the  I.  W.  W.  was  active  in  this  vicinity 
again." 

At  the  meeting  where  the  organization  of  the  league 
was  perfected,  many  suggestions  were  made  "as  to  how 
the  problem  of  ridding  the  city  of  undesirables  might 
be  handled",  but  none  of  these  was  adopted  "and  it  was 
decided  that  the  'inner  workings'  of  the  organization 
should  be  conducted  with  as  little  publicity  as  possible" 
as  the  best  way  of  meeting  I.  W.  W.  tactics. 

The  I.  W.  W.  had  cause  to  be  fearful  lest  their  newly 
acquired  property  be  molested.  In  fact,  a  few  months 
previously  one  of  their  friends,  a  newsdealer,  was-  kid- 
napped,   and    escorted    to    the    city's    limits    with    the 


promise  that  more  drastic  measures  would  be  taken  if 
he  returned.     His  newsstand  was  wrecked. 

If  Tom  Lasiter,  the  newsdealer,  did  not  actually 
carry  an  I.  W.  W.  card  his  sympathies  with  that  organ- 
ization were  unquestioned.  He  was  the  agent  for  the 
Seattle  Union  Record,  the  official  paper  of  organized 
labor  in  Seattle.  Into  copies  of  the  Seattle  paper  that 
he  sold,  or  delivered  to  subscribers,  he  folded  the  litera- 
ture of  the  I.  W.  W.  organization. 

The  Seattle  Union  Record  protested  vigorously 
through  its  columns  against  the  so-called  "lawless" 
treatment  of  Lasiter.  And  at  the  same  time  Elmer 
Smith,  an  attorney  of  Centralia  whose  legal  practice 
consisted  almost  wholly  of  labor  cases,  attempted  to 
force  restitution  in  the  case.  The  case  never  appeared 
in  court.  Attorney  Smith's  enemies  say  he  resents  the 
real  intellectual  power  of  the  I.  W.  W.  of  which  organ- 
ization they  insist  he  is  a  member.  His  friends  admit 
he  is  "very  class-conscious."  At  present  he  is  local 
president  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  a  state-wide  political 
organization  made  up  of  organized  labor,  farmers  and 
railway  workers.  Smith  is  confined  in  jail  on  suspicion 
of  being  indirectly  connected  with  1.  W.  W.  activities 
on  Armistice  day. 

The  Armistice  day  parade  was  moving  down  Tower 
avenue  on  its  return  march  when  the  procession  halted 
at  the  command  of  the  officer  in  charge.  His  order  was 
given,  it  is  said,  to  rest  his  men.  Others  hold  it  was  a 
mere  preliminary  to  a  charge  about  to  be  made  on  the 
I.  W.  W.  hall,  which  stood  opposite.  The  testimony  is 
conflicting  as  to  which  party  was  the  real  aggressor. 
The  paraders  were  not  armed  and  when  they  stopped  a 
charge  of  bullets  rained  upon  them  from  the  I.  W.  W. 
hall,  the  Avalon  hotel  and  from  a  hill  nearby  overlook- 
ing the  town.  Warren  O.  Grimm,  Arthur  R.  McElfresh, 
Ben  Casagranda  and  Earl  Watt  fell  seriously  wounded. 
Two  others  were  slightly  wounded.  The  shooting  re- 
sulted fatally  in  the  cases  of  Grimm,  McElfresh  and 
Casagranda.  Watt  was  not  expected  to  live  through 
the  night  but  has  continued  his  fight  for  life  with  slight 
project  for  recovery  at  present.  In  the  pursuit  of  the 
assailants  Ernest  D.  Hubbard  was  shot  to  death.  All 
the  dead  were  ex-service  men  and  three  had  been  in 
overseas  service. 

Some  of  the  I.  W.  W.  were  taken  prisoners.  Others 
escaped  into  the  woods.  Shortly  after  seven  in  the 
evening  the  city  lights  went  out.  Under  the  cover  of 
darkness  a  man  supposed  to  be  "Brick"  Smith,  secre- 
tary of  the  local  I.  W.  W.,  was  taken  from  his  cell  and 
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lynched  near  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  But  "Brick" 
Smith  was  not  the  victim  of  the  lynching.  It  was  Wes- 
ley Everest,  an  active  member  of  the  organization.  The 
Centralia  Hub  said  of  the  lynching: 

The  lynching  is  an  open  book  so  far  as  the  happenings 
which  led  up  to  it  and  the  actual  facts  are  concerned.  But 
when  one  goes  to  mentioning  names  one  doesn't.  Names  in 
that  direction  are  simply  not  on  the  cards.  And  under  these 
circumstances  it  is  doubtful  indeed  if  the  damning  evidence 
which  Everest  himself  gave  can  ever  be  used  against  the  re- 
maining prisoners. 

The  first  reports  made  led  the  general  public  to  be- 
lieve that  the  attack  upon  the  ex-service  men  was  un- 
provoked, and  that  it  was  premeditated  by  the  I.  W.  W. 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  event.  The  following  is  part 
of  the  report  made  by  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  of 
the  testimony  given  at  the  coroner's  inquest  over  the 
dead  soldiers : 

Dr.  Frank  Bickford,  one  of  the  merchants,  testified  that  the 
door  of  the  I.  W.  W.  hall  was  forced  open  by  participants  in 
the  parade  before  the  shooting  began  through  the  doorway  or 
from  the  Avalon  hotel  opposite.  Dr.  Bickford  said  he  was 
immediately  in  front  of  the  I.  W.  W.  hall  at  the  time  and 
that  during  a  temporary  halt  some  one  suggested  a  raid  on 
the  hall. 

"I  spoke  up  and  said  I  would  lead  if  enough  would  follow," 
he  stated,  "but  before  I  could  take  the  lead  there  were  many 
ahead  of  me.  Some  one  next  to  me  put  his  foot  against  the 
door  and  forced  it  open,  after  which  a  shower  of  bullets 
poured   through  the  opening  about  us." 

Dr.  Herbert  Bell,  also  a  marcher,  testified  that  he  heard  a 
shout  from  the  ranks  ahead  while  the  paraders  were  standing 
at  rest.  He  saw  the  ranks  in  front  of  him  break,  he  said,  and 
move  toward  the  I.  W.  W.  hall. 

"It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  at  the  same  moment  that  I 
heard  shots,"  Dr.  Bell  said.  "The  shooting  and  movement  of 
the  men  was  as  nearly  simultaneous  as  any  human  acts  could 
be." 

A.  F.  Cormier,  who  served  as  lieutenant  in  the  army  and 
was  adjutant  of  the  parade,  testified  he  was  positive  the  first 
shot  was  fired  from  the  window  of  the  Avalon  hotel  when  he 
was  on  horseback  a  half  a  block  away  from  the  hotel. 

No  inquest  was  held  over  the  body  of  Everest.  He 
was  buried  by  four  of  his  I.  W.  W.  comrades  who  were 
taken  from  the  jail  under  guard  and  ordered  to  dig  the 
grave  in  the  Potter's  Field.  The  undertakers  of  the 
town  refused  to  care  for  the  body. 

An  atmosphere  of  suppression  hangs  over  the  city 
of  Centralia.  People  stare  at  each  other  with  suspicious 
eyes.  Fear  is  written  on  their  countenances.  A  fear 
inspired  perhaps  by  the  thought  of  a  future  possible 
outbreak  of  lawlessness  in  the  surrounding  woods. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  fear  of  an  accusing  word  spoken 
against  them  for  some  inadvertent  statement  uttered 
in  the  past  in  criticism  of  the  present  economic  and 
political  order.  Even  less  than  a  word  may  lead  to  re- 
sults. An  enemy  can  do  much  mischief,  for  the  follow- 
ing placard  is  mounted  in  the  show  windows  of  many 
business  houses  of  the  city : 

Have  You  Any  Information  of  Whereabouts  of  an   I.  W.  W.? 

Any  person  or  persons  having  information,  no  matter  of 
how  little  importance,  concerning  the  whereabouts  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  I.  W.  W.  or  any  information  whatever  concerning 
the  outrage  on  Armistice  day  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  city 
officials  if  they  will  call  at  once  at  the  city  hall  and  give  what- 
ever data  they  have  to  the  chief  of  police. 

All  information  will  be  treated  strictly  confidential.  Office 
open  at  8:30.     Come  at  once. 

The  majesty  of  the  law  has  been  set  aside  temporar- 
ily. The  city  commissioners,  who  were  duly  elected  by 
the  citizens  of  the  town,  have  been  deprived  of  their 
police  power  and  this  power  has  been  assumed  by  the 


American  Legion — an  organization  whose  membership 
consists  of  ex-service  men.  Houses  are  searched  with- 
out warrants,  and  people  lodged  in  jail  without  com- 
plaints being  sworn  against  them.  The  city  is  not  under 
martial  law. 

The  day  after  the  shooting  the  Seattle  Union  Record 
published  on  its  front  page  an  editorial  which  is  quoted 
in  part. 

Don't  Shoot  in  the  Dark 
Violence  begets  violence. 
Anarchy   calls   forth   anarchy. 
That  is  the  answer  to  the  Centralia  outrage.     And  the  rea- 
son for  it  is  found  in  the  constant  stream  of  laudation  in  the 
kept  press  of  un-American,  illegal  and  violent  physical  attacks 
upon    the    persons    of    those    who    disagree    with    the    powers 
that  be. 

The  rioting  which  culminated  in  the  death  of  three  of  our 
returned  service  men  at  Centralia  last  night  was  the  result 
of  a  long  series  of  illegal  acts  by  these  men  themselves — -acts 
which  no  paper  in  the  state  was  American  enough  to  criticize 
except  the  Union  Record.  .  .  . 

This  part  of  the  editorial  has  been  reproduced  by  other 
papers  and  challenged  as  unpatriotic  and  revolutionary. 

The  Union  Record  plant  has  been  taken  in  charge 
and  closed  by  the  United  States  authorities  and  the 
editor-manager,  president  and  secretary  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Union  Record  arrested  and  charged 
with  violation  of  the  Espionage  act.  They  are  at  pres- 
ent out  on  bail  to  the  amount  of  $5,000  each.  Upon 
being  released  on  bail  the  editor  was  again  arrested  and 
charged  with  criminally  libeling  the  four  dead  ex-ser- 
vice men.  Upon  putting  up  an  additional  bail  of  $1,000 
he  was  again  released. 

Feeling  is  running  high  in  all  Pacific  coast  cities. 
I.  W.  W.  halls  are  being  raided,  and  those  members  of 
the  organization  not  arrested  have  gone  into  hiding. 

The  Centralia  Daily  Chronicle  commenting  editorial- 
ly on  the  situation  says: 

It  would  be  well  for  all  citizens  who  care  to  throw  moral 
support  toward  the  enforcement  of  our  laws  to  see  to  it  that 
all  half-backed  Americanism  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  This 
country  for  several  years  has  been  drifting  toward  Bolshe- 
vism. This  continuous  fault-finding  of  social  conditions,  capi- 
talistic oppression,  industrial  servitude,  socialistic  tommy-rot, 
the  down-trodden  laboring  man,  must  stop.  People  who  ped- 
dle this  stuff  have  diseased  minds  and  their  propaganda  is 
contagious.  This  is  the  most  enlightened  country  the  sun 
ever  shone  upon  and  anyone  who  talks  slightingly  of  it  is  a 
traitor.  To  even  sympathize  with  the  perpetrators  of  the 
tragedy  is  proof  evident  that  the  sympathizer  is  a  traitor  to 
his  country. 

The  labor  movement  in  Seattle  through  the  influence 
of  its  paper  has  been  accused  of  being  indirectly  respon- 
sible for  the  Centralia  outrage.  For  weeks  past,  the 
employers  of  labor  in  Seattle  through  their  organiza- 
tions have  been  running  full-page  advertisements  pro- 
claiming the  "American  plan"  in  industry.  This  is  the 
open-shop -plan.  They  give  as  their  reason  the  radical 
tendencies  of  the  Seattle  labor  movement. 

The  political  atmosphere  has  become  charged  as  well. 
Seattle  is  nearing  the  eve  of  an  election.  The  Triple 
Alliance  has  its  candidates  in  the  field.  Again  the 
Americanism  of  the  public  is  appealed  to  and  all  are 
urged  to  register  and  defeat  the  "Reds." 

Organized  labor  and  organized  capital  are  at  bay  in 
the  Northwest.  Each  side  puts  the  Centralia  outrage 
at  the  door  of  his  adversary.  The  murderers  not  only 
must  be  brought  to  justice,  but  a  repetition  of  the  out- 
rage must  be  forestalled.  Never  in  the  past  has  there 
been  greater  need  for  intelligent  behavior. 
Seattle,  November  19. 


For  the  HEALTH  of  the 

HOLY  LAND 

By  I.  M.  Rubinow 

DIRECTOR,  AMERICAN  ZIONIST  MEDICAL  UNIT 


The  first  Yemeniti  girl  to  enter  a  professional  career,  now  a  pupil 

nurse    in   the   Rothschild   Hospital   in   Jerusalem.      From    south 

Arabia,  of  direct  descent  from  old  Hebrew  stock,  this  girl  receives 

her  instruction  in  Biblical  Hebrew. 


A  RECENT  issue  of  the  Survey  tells  the  story 
of  the  persistent  light  for  health  insurance  in 
the  United  States.  By  a  curious  coincidence, 
a  card  written  in  modern  Hebrew  brings  notice 
that  a  conference  is  to  be  held  in  the  holy  city  of 
Jerusalem  for  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  socializa- 
tion of  medicine.  The  movement  decried  in  ultra- 
modern America  as  premature  has  reached  this  ancient 
and  holy  land. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  Dr.  Harry  Friedenwald, 
professor  of  ophthalmology  in  Baltimore,  also  vice- 
president  of  the  Zionist  Organization  of  America,  now 
acting  chairman  of  the  Zionist  Commission  in  Pales- 
tine, as  well  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  American  Zionist  Medical  Unit.  An  invitation 
to  the  conference  was  sent  to  every  Jewish  physician 
in  Jerusalem.  The  only  local  medical  society  consists 
of  Jewish  physicians,  and  all  business  is  transacted  in 
modern  Hebrew.  In  addition  to  the  members  of  that 
organization  many  American  physicians  connected  with 
the  American  Zionist  Medical  Unit  were  present.  The 
distinct  uniform  of  the  unit,  the  uniform  of  British 
officers,  of  the  French  Medical  Corps,  of  the  American 
army  and  of  the  Gedud  (the  special  Jewish  battalion  of 
the  British  army)  added  color  to  the  scene.  In  de- 
ference to  the  American  physicians,  many  of  whom  had 
not  yet  learnt  the  colloquial  Hebrew,  other  languages 
had  to  be  relied  upon.  It  is  a  distinctive  characteristic 
of  any  Palestinian  gathering,  whether  private  or  public, 
that  at  least  six  languages  are  spoken,  and  there  is 
seldom  a  time  when  all  can  take  part  in  a  discussion 
without  a  translator :  Hebrew,  the  official  language  of 
the  Zionist  Jewry;  Yiddish,  the  vernacular  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Jews  who  come  from  Eastern  Europe ; 
German,  because  it  is  so  close  to  Yiddish ;  Russian, 
which  many  of  the  Palestinians  who  belong  to  the  Rus- 
sian intelligenzia  have-not  yet  forgotten;  French,  the 
cultural  language  of  Palestine  before  the  renaissance 
of  the  Hebrew,  and  last  but  not  least,  English  in 
deference  to  the  British  military  government  and  to 
the   large   American   contingent  of   the    A.  Z.  M.  U. 

Socialization  of  medicine!  The  term  and  still  more 
its  content  appeared  rather  foreign  to  the  local  medical 
profession.  Zionism,  it  must  be  remembered,  except 
for  its  extreme  left  wins;,  the  Poale-Zion,  is  not  revo- 
lutionary  even  though  it  represents  a  complete  revolu- 


tion of  the  world  towards  its  Jewry.  Socialized 
medicine,  therefore,  appeared  as  a  Utopia  to  many  of 
the  local' physicians.  It  was  extremely  interesting  thai 
the  American  physicians,  members  of  the  American 
Zionist  Medical  Unit,  most  of  them  temporarily  here 
with  a  background  of  a  successful  private  practice  in 
New  York  and  at  salaries  representing  a  very  substan- 
tial financial  sacrifice,  nevertheless  in  the  short  time 
of  seven  or  eight  months,  because  of  their  experience 
in  organized  medical  relief,  had  become  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  the  idea.  There  were  moments  when  one 
might  have  taken  it  for  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Eco- 
nomic League  of  New  York  city.  It  was  argued  that 
there  was  no  need  for  any  medical  change,  that  the 
acute  war  situation  had  already  passed,  that  the  rich 
and  well-to-do  should  pay  for  the  medical  aid  they  re- 
ceive, while  the  poor  might  be  given  medical  charity. 
It  was  argued  that  the  individuality  of  a  physician 
must  not  be  interfered  with  and  the  sacred  principle 
of  the  free  choice  of  a  physician  infringed  upon. 

But  while  alljthese  arguments  were  made,  the  most  curi- 
ous feature  of  the  gathering  was  the  fact  that  the  large 
majority  of  physicians  had  already  been  socialized,  at 
least  insofar  as  they  did  no  private  practice  at  all,  or 
on  a  very  small  scale,  and  derived  their  income  from 
institutional  salaries.  By  actual  count,  out  of  twenty- 
two  men  and  women  present  only  two  or  three  could 
claim  to  be  private  practitioners  exclusively.  There 
was  the  uniformed  force  of  the  A.  Z.  M.  U.,  obliged  to 
abstain  from  private  practice  during  their  connection 
with  the  organization.  There  were  the  four  physicians 
of  the  Ezra  Medizinite.  a  subsidiary  organization  of 
local  physicians  employed  at  salaries  to  render  medical 
aid  to  poor  patients  and  visit  them  at  their  homes. 
There  were  the  three  or  four  physicians  of  the  Oph- 
thalmological  Institute,  devoting  their  entire  time  to 
prevention  of  trachoma  and  other  eye  diseases.  There 
were  the  laboratory  members  of  the  Jerusalem  Health 
Bureau  supported  by  Nathan  Straus,  and  of  the  Pasteur 
Institute.  There  were  also  other  physicians  connected 
with  hospitals,  which  have  always  been  paid  for  by 
philanthropic   organizations. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the- Jerusalem  Jewry- 
is  poor  and  the  remaining  Palestinian  Jewry"?  outside  of 
the  colonies,  still  poorer,  that  only  a  small  proportion 
of  it  is  able  to  pay  a  private  physician  for  medical  aid. 
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It  is  because  of  this  poverty  of  the  Jewish  population 
of  Palestine  and  the  inadequacy  of  medical  aid  on 
modern  scientific  lines,  combined  with  the  probable 
increase  of  the  Jewish  population  in  the  very  near 
future — if  the  wave  of  Jewish  emigration  to  Palestine 
should  rise  as  quickly  as  is  expected — that  the 
emergency  war  work  of  the  A.  Z.  M.  U.  was  trans- 
formed into  a  permanent  organization  for  furnishing 
Palestine  with  an  efficient  and  economical  system  of 
medical  aid.  The  last  month's  report  of  the  organiza- 
tion was  presented  at  the  meeting,  and  from  this  report 
a  description  of  the  efforts  and  achievements  of  the 
American  Zionist   Medical  Unit  can  be  obtained. 

The  A.  Z.  M.  L'.  left  the  United  States  early  in  June, 
1918.  The  selection  of  the  medical  personnel,  which 
consisted  primarily  of  specialists  rather  than  general 
practitioners,  indicated  a  determined  purpose  to  build 
for  the  future.  The  difficulties  of  European  travel  dur- 
ing that  summer  delayed  the  arrival  of  the  unit  in  Pal- 
estine until  the  end  of  August.  When  they  did  arrive, 
the  country  was  foun  infected  with  epidemics,  with 
most  of  its  physicians  either  in  flight  or  in  exile,  and 
many  of  the  hospitals  disorganized  by  the  depredations 
of  the  Turks  before  their  retirement. 

The  first  few  months  were  months  of  feverish  emer- 
gency work  ;  but  as  the  country  recovered  from  its  war 
conditions,  and  even  before  the  armistice  had  been 
declared,  the  organization  of  the  unit  on  a  permanent 
basis  began.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  a  com- 
plete story  of  these  efforts,  but  the  results  of  work  ac- 
complished in  less  than  nine  months  present  an  inter- 
esting picture  of  the  Jewish  and  American  forces  com- 
bined. At  the  end  of  April,  the  unit  was  operating 
four  hospitals  in  Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  Safed  and  Tiberias; 
out-patient  clinics   in  these  cities  as  well  as  in  Haifa, 


Hebron  and  Jericho,  aid  pathological  laboratories  in 
Jerusalem,  Jaffa  and  Tibeiias.  The  work  of  sanitation, 
primarily  directed  against  mosquitos,  as  well  as  the 
general  work  of  cleaning  the  streets  and  the  stores, 
proceeds  at  this  time  in  cooperation  with  the  govern- 
mental authorities.  The  scarcity  of  mosquitos  this 
year  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  the  year  before 
is  so  strikingly  apparent  that  it  does  not  require  any 
statistical  evidence. 

The  story  of  the  organization  of  the  hospitals  within 
such  short  time  is  not  devoid  of  a  romantic  element. 
In  Jerusalem  a  hospital  building  was  turned  over  to  the 
unit  by  Baron  Rothschild,  negotiations  for  this  having 
taken  place  in  Paris  during  its  stay  the'-e,  and  notwith- 
standing a  building  over  fifty  years  old,  the  scarcity  of 
supplies,  and  the  incompetence  of  native  labor,  it  was 
transformed  into  a  modern  American  hospital,  which  is 
now  recognized  as  the  best  equipped  hospital  in  the 
city,  boasting  the  first  X-ray  laboratory  in  Palestine 
and  a  new  pathological  laboratory  just  nearing  com- 
pletion. In  Jaffa  the  unit  has  organized  a  small  chil- 
dren's hospital  for  which  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
great  need,  and  also  a  large  clinic.  In  the  ancient  city 
of  Tiberias,  located  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  where  the 
beauty  of  nature  contrasts  strongly  with  the  filth  of 
the  old  town,  the  A.  Z.  M.  U.  was  called  upon  to  fight 
epidemics  of  cholera  and  typhus,  and  it  took  possession 
of  an  English  missionary  hospital  abandoned  some 
time  during  the  war  and  completely  looted  by  the 
Turks.  An  emergency  equipment  was  got  together  in 
some  way  or  other,  and  for  nearly  nine  months  the  hos- 
pital which  upon  the  return  of  the  rightful  owner, 
is  to  be  returned  to  the  missionary  organization,  was 
running  full  blast  with  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
A.Z.  M.  U. 


EVE    CLINIC    AT   THE    KOTHSCHILD    HOSPITAL 

With  eye  diseases  next  to  malaria   the  greatest  danger  to  the  development  of  Palestine,  hundreds  of  patients 
daily  crowd    this  an  i  other  eyt    clinics.     The  American    Zionist    Medical    Unit    also    employs    six    nurses    for 

treatment   of  children's  eyes  in  the  Palestine  schools. 
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THE    KOTHSCH1LI1    HOSPITAL    IN    JERUSALEM 


Built  by  Mr.  Rothschild  some  forty  years  ago  and  now  transformed  into  a  modern  American  hospital  operated 

hy   the   American   Zionist   Medical   Unit,     this  hospital   has   first    obstetrical  'ward,    the   first   and    only   X-ray 

laboratory  and  the  first  pathological  laboratory  in  Jerusalem. 


Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  chapter  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  socialized  system  of  the  A.  Z.  M.  U.  is  the 
installation  of  the  hospital  in  Safed.  This  is  a  moun- 
tain town  only  a  few  miles  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias 
but  with  the  difference  of  some  .?,400  feet  in  altitude. 
Just  before  the  war  a  small  hospital  building'  was  pre- 
sented to  the  town  by  Baroness  Rothschild.  During 
the  war  Turks  removed  all  the  equipment  and  used 
the  building1  as  a  stable.  When  the  A.  Z.  M.  U  physi- 
cians arrived  in  Safed  in  the  rear-guard  of  the  English 
army's  drive  into  Galilee  just  before  the  declaration 
of  the  armistice,  not  more  than  the  shell  of  the  hospital 
was  found,  and  a  population  sorely  in  need  of  hospital 
facilities.  Notwithstanding  its  high  altitude  and  glori- 
ous climate,  which  woidd  make  Safed  an  ideal  summer 
resort,  it  is  at  present  the  nest  of  many  contagious 
diseases  and  particularly  of  spotted  typhus.  Thus  the 
existence  of  a  modern  hospital  building  seemed  to  make 
the  problem  of  the  organization  of  the  hospital  a  very 
simple  one;  but  the  absence  of  available  equipment  in 
the  country,  difficult  communication  with  outside  mar- 
kets, and  above  all  the  absence  of  means  of  communi- 
cation between  Safed  and  even  the  neighboring  cities 
made   the   problem    very   complex. 

By  a  lucky  coincidence  the  withdrawal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  from  Palestine  activity  at  the  time 
offered  an  opportunity  for  the  purchase  of  beds  and 
other  hospital  equipment,  but  while  the  distance  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  Safed  does  not  exceed  seventy- 
five  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  it  took  several  weeks  to 
transfer  the  equipment.  First  the  standard  gauge  rail- 
road from  Jerusalem  to  Haifa,  then  the  narrow  gauge 
road  from  the  modern  port  of  Haifa  to  the  filthy  little 
Arab   village   of    Semakh   on   the   lake   of   Tiberias,   then 


native,  crudely-constructed  raft  pulled  by  a  gasoline  motor 
boat  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  car- 
ried modern  hospital  beds  and  sterilizers,  sinks  and 
washtubs  made  in  America  to  relieve  the  sufferings 
among  the  Arab  and  Jewish  population  of  a  little 
mountain  city.  The  barge  pulled  the  equipment  by 
the  city  of  Tiberias  to  a  little  village  called  Tapakh 
where  it  was  left  for  several  weeks  to  be  guarded  by 
a  mountain  Arab  and  a  Jewish  gendarme  in  the  service 
of  the  British  Occupied  Enemy  Territory  Administr  t 
tion.  The  road  from  Tiberias  to  Sated  is  a  continuous 
climb  of  sonic  3,500  feet.  'Two  l*Y>rd  trucks,  old  1... 
wagons,  donkeys,  camels  and  other  conveyances  wire 
used  to  climb  the  mountain  path,  but  when  all  that 
work  was  completed,  the  resuit  was  a  modern  American 
hospital  under  the  management  of  American  surgeo  ■< 
and  in  charge  of  American  trained  nurses. 

The  influence  of  the  American  standards  upon  the 
development  of  medical  aid  in  Palestine  is  not  limited 
to  the  American  physicians  and  nurses  who  have  conn 
with  the  unit,  many  of  whom  v\ill  eventually  return 
the  states,  though  some  have  decided  to  remain  in  th< 
old  Jewish  homeland.  In  the  clinics  and  hospitals  of 
the  organization  not  only  are  the  people  of  Palestine 
treated,  but  the  physicians  of  Palestine  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  clinical  training  in  modern  methods 
In  fact,  the  chain  of  medical  instruction  conducted  by 
the  A.  Z.  M.  U.  may  l>e  considered  as  the  beginning  of 
the  future  Jewish  university  in  Jerusalem  of  which 
the  corner-stone  was  laid  by  Dr.  Weizmann  about  a 
year  ago.  Perhaps  the  training-school  for  nurses  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  the  Rothschild  hospital  (the 
first  training  school  for  nurses  in  Palestine,  and  the 
first    to    be    conducted    in    the    Hebrew    language    ar\- 
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where  in  the  world),  with  its  thirty  Palestinian  girls 
as  pupils,  may  be  considered  the  forerunner  of  the 
medical  department  of  that  university.  Thus  the  work 
of  the  A.  Z.  M.  U.  is  developing  new  medical  facilities 
and  includes  existing  medical  institutions.  In  addition 
to  the  American  surgeons  and  physicians  many  local 
medical  forces  have  been  employed.  During  one  month 
three  hundred  cases  were  treated  in  the  hospitals,  and 
nearly  thirty  thousand  visits  were  paid  by  patients  to 
the  clinics.  Neither  at  the  hospitals  nor  at  the  clinics 
is  any  distinction  made  among  the  patients  as  to  race, 
nationality  or  creed.  In  Jerusalem  the  work  is  primarily 
among  the  Jews  because  of  the  existence  of  many  other 
facilities  for  Christians  and  Moslems,  but  in  the  cities 
of  Galilee  nearly  half  of  the  work  of  the  A.  Z.  M.  U.  is 
among  the  non-Jewish  population.  While  the  vast 
majority  of  patients  come  from  the  poor  and  receive 
their  treatment  and  maintenance  in  the  hospital  with- 
out any  charge,  the  more  prosperous  groups  are  grad- 
ually learning  to  apply  to  the  institutions  of  the 
A.  Z.  M.  U  for  medical  aid  and  pay  for  it,  thus  further 
reducing  the  field  for  private  practice. 

This  work  is  at  present  largely  limited  to  the  cities, 
though  the  rural  population  applies  to  the  cities  for  a 
good  deal  of  medical  aid.  It  is,  however,  the  intention 
of  the  A.  Z.  M.  U.  to  extend   its   work  at  least  to   the 


Jewish  colonies,  and   to  future  Jewish   settlements  in 
Palestine. 

The  development  of  the  medical  work  of  the  organ- 
ization proceeds  in  accordance  with  plans  which  have 
been  prepared  as  a  result  mi  a  three-months'  investiga- 
tion by  a  special  sanitary  commission  consisting  of 
physicians,  sanitarians  and  bacteriologists.  The  com- 
mission made  a  careful  study  of  the  health  conditions 
in  every  city  and  every  Jewish  colony  in  Palestine. 

The  system  of  socialized  medicine  is  thus  growing 
up  in  the  Orient ;  the  product  of  American  civilization 
grafted  on  the  native  soil.  It  is  backed  as  yet  by 
American  enterprise,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  event- 
ually it  will  be  supported  by  the  Jewish  population  of 
a  Jewish  land.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  migra- 
tion o>  the  Jewish  people  to  Palestine  will  be  quite 
impossible  unless  the  land  and  the  people  are  protected 
against  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  that 
the  private  practice  of  medicine  can  never  be  expected 
to  accomplish.  The  achievement  of  the  Zionist  ideal 
within  any  reasonable  time  is  possible  only  by  means 
of  the  most  modern  scientific  methods ;  and  a  socialized 
medical  organization  necessarily  becomes  one  of  the 
many  instruments  for  the  achievement  of  the  Zionist 
cause. 
Jerusalem,  August  22. 


SOME    MEMBERS   OF  THE   NURSING   AND   ADMINISTRATIVE   STAFF   OF   THE  ROTHSCHILD    HOSPITAL 

In  the  center  is  Miss  A.  Seligsberg,  the  representative  of  Hadassah;  to  her  left  is  Dr.  Rubinow;  to  her  right 
Dr.  B.  Roman,  chief  pathologist.  Seven  of  the  nine  staff  physicians  come  from  America.  Of  the  American 
nurses  the  majority  were  born  in  Russia.     The  pupil  nurses  are  chiefly  graduates  of  Russian  gymnasia  or  of 

the  Hebrew  gymnasium  in  Jaffa, 


The  International  Protection 
of  Human  Rights 

A  Hundred  Years  Ago  and  Now 
By  Max  J.  Kohler 


WHEN  President  Wilson  in  one  of  his 
speeches  on  the  peace  treaty  with  Germany 
(Columbus,  September  4)  said,  "This  treaty 
contains  among  other  things  a  magna  charta 
of  labor,  a  thing  unheard  of  until  this  interesting  year 
of  grace,"  he  forgot  that  very  similar  discussions  on 
the  amelioration  of  conditions  of  labor  and  other 
humanitarian  considerations  to  those  now  taking  place 
in  Washington  were  a  feature  of  the  conference 
of  Aix-la  Chapelle  in  1818,  almost  exactly  a  hundred 
years  ago.  That  conference  was  called  to  complete 
the  work  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1814-15,  by  which 
the  liberation  of  Europe  from  the  Napoleonic  yoke  had 
been  sealed.  Two  of  three  main  points  of  general 
humane  interest  and  importance  debated  at  that  con- 
ference were  again  raised  at  Versailles  in  1918  in  a 
new  form.     These  three  questions  were : 

Improvement   in   the   condition   of   labor; 
Abolition  of  the   slave   trade; 

Religious    liberty    and    abolition    of    religious    and    racial 
tests   as   affecting   civil   and    political    rights. 

The  first  effort  to  secure  an  amelioration  in  the  con- 
dition of  labor  through  international  agreement  is  as- 
sociated with  the  name  of  Robert  Owen,  the  English 
and  American  social  reformer.  He  decided  to  submit 
to  the  Conference  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  two  interesting 
and  able  extant  memorials,  entitled  Two  Memorials 
on  Behalf  of  the  Working  Classes,  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  printed  in  English,  French  and 
German,  and  dated  respectively  Frankfort,  September 
20,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  October  22,  1818.  They  dealt 
with  the  "present  state  and  future  prospects  of  society," 
taking  into  account  "increase  in  wealth  and  other 
changes,  wrought  by  the  overwhelming  effects  of  new 
scientific  power  and  the  rapid  increase  of  knowledge 
among  all  classes  of  men."  One  was  entitled  Memorial 
to  the  Governments  of  Europe  and  America  on  Behalf 
of  the  Working  Classes ;  the  other,  Memorial  to  the 
Allied  Powers  Assembled  in  Congress  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  The  latter  contains  an  elaboration  of  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  former. 

Robert  Owen's  own  autobiography,  the  chief  and 
practically  sole  source  of  information  on  the  subject, 
contains  a  reprint  of  the  two  memorials.  He  had  come 
very  prominently  before  the  English  public  during  the 
preceding  few  years  through  his  economic  experiments 
at  New  Lanark,  where  he  conducted  successfully  a 
business  establishment  on  philanthropic  and  coopera- 
tive lines,  and  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  common  schools 
and  other  philanthropic  experiments  had  aroused  much 
attention.  Among  his  friends  and  supporters  were 
Jeremy  Bentham,  William  Allen,  Lord  Liverpool,  John 
Quincy  Adams  and  the  Duke  of  Kent.  He  went  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle,      via      Frankfort-on-the-Main,      armed 


with  a  letter  of  introduction  "from  my  friend,  the  late 
celebrated  Nathan  Rothschild"  (head  of  the  English 
banking-house),  to  the  well-known  Frankfort  banker 
Bethmann,  friend  and  host  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
of  Russia.  Bethmann  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
and  prominent  bankers  in  Europe  at  the  time,  and  also 
Russian  consul  general  at  Frankfort.  Owen  met  Fried- 
rich  von  Gentz,  secretary  of  the  conference,  whom  he 
describes  as  "learned  in  all  the  policy  of  the  leading 
despots  of  Europe  and  in  their  full  confidence,"  and 
arranged  a  large  dinner,  at  Frankfort,  attended  by 
members  of  the  German  Diet  sitting  there,  at  which  the 
guests  were  amused  by  Owen's  arguments  in  favor  of 
his  plans  for  economic  and  social  progress,  more 
democratic  government,  and  greater  diffusion  of  wealth 
and  knowledge,  and  criticisms  of  them  by  von  Gentz, 
the  clever  and  scholarly  Austrian  diplomat,  who,  with 
astonishing  frankness,  espoused  the  cause  of  rulers  as 
against  the  masses,  while  giving  theoretical  approval 
to  some  of  Owen's  theories.  Owen  quotes  him  as  say- 
ing, very  cynically,  after  he  had  himself  advocated  a 
better  distribution  of  wealth,  so  as  amply  to  supply 
the  wants  of  all  through  life,  "Yes,  we  know  that  very 
well,  but  we  do  not  want  the  mass  to  become  wealthy 
and  independent  of  us.  How  could  we  govern  them 
if  they  were?"* 

Although  the  Gentz  literature,  already  enormous,  is 
increasing  year  by  year,  no  reference  by  Gentz  to  this 
incident  has  been  found,  except  a  casual  entry  in  his 
diary  under  date  of  September  7,  1818,  in  which  the 
fact  is  mentioned  that  Gentz  dined  that  day  at  Beth- 
mann's,  in  Frankfort,  and  met  there  among  others, 
Owen,  who.n  he  describes  as  "the  English  philanthro- 
pist." 

Owen  accosted  Alexander  I.  on  the  streets  of  F rank- 
fort  and  was  offended  when  the  czar  asked  him  to  call 
on  him  that  evening  at  Bethmann's  house  instead  of 
accepting  copies  of  the  memorials  from  him  on  the 
street.  The  memorials  were  presented  to  the  confer- 
ence at  Aix-la-Chapelle  through  Lord  Castlereagh, 
Owen  adding  that  the  latter  "in  the  most  friendly  man- 
ner, promised  to  present  these  documents  to  the  con- 
gress under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  He  did 
so,  and  it  was  stated  to  me  in  confidence  on  my  return 
to  Paris  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  government, 
that  those  two  memorials  were  considered  the  most  im- 
portant documents  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
Congress  during  its  sittings."  Owen  himself  added, 
in  1857,  "The  subjects  of  these  memorials  were  new 
to  the  members,  and  opened  to  them  a  wide  field  for 
investigation  and  research.  They  were  also  prophe- 
cies, which  are  now  fulfilling  in  part,  and  will  ulti- 
mately become  truthful  to  their  full  extent."  They 
are,  moreover,  of  considerable  historical  value  as  show- 
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ing  what  economic  changes  had  already  heen  effected 
in  1818  by  the  invention  of  machinery  and  better  con- 
ditions of  living  and  schooling.  The  official  protocol 
of  the  conference  seems,  however,  entirely  silent  on 
the  subject. 

Knudson's  Life  and  Letters  of  Zachary  Macaulay 
contains  an  extremely  interesting  contemporaneous  ac- 
count of  an  interview  which  Thomas  Clarkson  had  with 
the  czar,  at  which  the  latter  gave  his  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, arbitration,  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and 
other  questions  that  came  up  before  the  conference. 
The  czar  expressed  disapproval  of  Owen's  plans, 
briefly,    for    the    following,    extraordinary    reasons: 

I  altogether  disapprove  of  Mr.  Owen's  views  and  plans.  He 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  man  may  hecome  a  perfect  being, 
even  here.  Who  that  knows  his  own  heart  and  the  demands  of 
God's  law  would  ever  dream  of  this?...  Mr.  Owen  also  insists 
much  on  certain  facts  as  proving  his  theory.  But  facts  in  the 
hands  of  such  a  man  are  anything  he  chooses  to  make  them.  I 
distrust  all  such  facts  as  contradict  Scripture.  Mr.  Owen's  defect, 
after  all  seems  more  of   the  head   than  the  heart. 

The  czar's  utterances  on  the  same  occasion  as  to 
international  arbitration  and  organized  efforts  to  pre- 
serve peace  are  also  interesting.  Talking  of  the  peace 
societies,  he  said  : 

Expecting,  as  I  certainly  do.  the  arrival  of  a  period  when, 
through  the  prevalence  of  the  Gospel,  nations  shall  learn  war  no 
more,  1  cannot  disapprove  of  any  societies  who  propose  to  hasten 
so  desirable  a  consummation.  1  had  hoped  at  one  time  to  connect 
with  the  Holy  Alliance  a  plan  of  arbitrating  national  differences 
so  as  to  avoid  all  future  appeals  to  arms,  but  things  were  not  ripe 
for  it.  As  an  approach  to  it  I  mean  to  propose  that,  as  the  sov- 
ereigns of  Europe  now  know  each  other  as  friends,  a  meeting 
shall  take  place  between  them  once  in  every  three  years  for  the 
general  objects  of  redressing  wrongs,  conciliating  differences, 
checking  tendencies  to  war,  removing  causes  of  discontent,  and 
advising  with  each  other  as  to  the  means  of  preserving  the  general 
tranquility,  promoting  the  general  happiness,  and  diffusing  knowl- 
edge, civilization  and  the  blessed  light  of  religion  throughout  the 
world. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  an  uncle  of  Lewis  Way 
describing  Alexander  I.  in  a  letter  to  Castlereagh  at 
this  very  time  as  "one  who  knows  how  to  mix  piety 
and  self-interest,  and  (he)  is  as  political  as  he  is 
chimerical."  ( Castlereagh 's  Letters  and  Dispatches 
Vol.  XII.) 

The  lapse  of  a  century  since  that  conference,  how- 
ever, assured  not  merely  more  careful  consideration 
today,  of  similar  plans  for  a  league  to  enforce  peace, 
but  also  the  adoption  of  provisions  for  conferences  at 
which  the  demands  of  organized  labor  for  an  eight- 
hour  law,  reasonable  wages,  equal  pay  for  men  and 
women,  prohibition  of  importation  of  goods  made  by 
children  under  16  years  of  age,  and  the  like,  should  be 
considered — demands  such  as  Owen,  in  a  general  way 
at  least, .contemplated  and  predicted. 

The  Slave  Traffic 

As  regards  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  England,  in  particular  urged  by  her 
great  humanitarian  leaders,  William  Wilberforce,  Tho- 
mas Clarkson,  James  Stephen,  Granville  Sharpe,  Za- 
chary Macaulay,  and  their  associates,  brought  up  this 
question  for  settlement  at  Vienna.  Having  shortly  be- 
fore prohibited  the  slave  trade  for  her  own  dominions, 
she  secured  the  adoption  of  an  international  declara- 
tion in  opposition  to  such  barter  in  human  lives,  at 
Vienna  in  1815,  reaffirming  a  similar  declaration  of  the 
preceding  year  in  the  first  Treaty  of  Paris.      The  mat- 


ter was  again  brought  up,  with  a  similar  result,  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  neither  instance  was  action  as 
definite  and  effective  as  the  anti-slavery  leaders  de- 
sired. At  Vienna,  despite  Wilberforce's  personal 
efforts,  it  appears  that  France,  Spain  and  Portugal 
were  unwilling  to  secure  effective  action  because,  for 
economic  reasons,  they  wanted  to  continue  the  slave- 
trade  in  connection  with  their  colonial  possessions.  It 
was,  however,  declared  that  the  trade  is  "the  desola- 
tion of  Africa,  the  degradation  of  Europe  and  the  afflict- 
ing scourge  of  humanity,"  and  that  the  "final  triumph 
of  the  cause  of  abolition  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
monuments  of  the  age."  It  is  interesting  to  learn  from 
the  life  of  Wilberforce  by  his  sons,  how  the  personal 
aid  of  the  then  at  least  professedly  liberty-loving  czar, 
Alexander  I.,  was  enlisted  in  the  cause  as  Wilberforce's 
only  hope,  in  view  of  discouraging  statements  from  his 
own   representative,  Castlereagh. 

An  English  missionary,  the  Rev.  Lewis  Way,  served 
as  intermediary;  he  had  a  long  interview  with  the  czar 
at  St.  Petersburg  shortly  before  the  Conference  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  met,  described  by  Way  as  "not  an  audience 
of  a  private  man  with  an  emperor,  but  rather  a  most 
friendly  exchange  of  views,  of  a  Christian  with  a  fellow- 
Christian."  Moreover,  as  the  British  government, 
despite  "cold-blooded"  Castlereagh's  and  Wellington's 
interest  in  the  subject,  might  not  be  expected  to  take 
as  vigorous  action  as  was  desired  in  the  matter,  Wil- 
berforce induced  Thomas  Clarkson  to  attend  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  where  on  October  10,  1818.  he  delivered  a 
printed  memorial  in  the  course  of  a  long  interview  with 
Alexander  I.,  an  account  of  which  he  gave  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  to  Macaulay.  Clarkson  had  been  se- 
lected by  Wilberforce  because  his  personal  views, 
Ouaker  frankness  and  unofficial  status  gave  him  more 
freedom  to  act  than  he  himself  might  have  had,  render- 
ing him,  as  Wilberforce  expressed  it  at  the  time, 
"formed  by  Providence  for  the  purpose."  Meantime. 
James  Stephen  had  sent  the  official  memorandum  of  the 
abolitionists  to  Lord  Castlereagh  on  September  8.  1818. 
and  rather  disingenuously  described  Clarkson  as  "still 
holding  his  purpose  of  going  to  Aix-la-Chapelle."  but 
himself  assured  the  distinguished  British  envoy  that 
one  of  the  first  copies  from  the  press  of  Clarkson's 
memorandum  would  be  sent  to  him.  Apparently,  the 
other  sovereigns  present  at  the  conference  received 
copies,  as  per  arrangement,  of  this  Clarkson  memorial, 
through  the  czar,  and  it  was  Russia  in  fact,  the  land 
of  the  serfs,  that  brought  the  slavery  matter  up  at  the 
conference.  This  fact  was  only  recently  authoritatively 
established  through  E.  E.  Marten's  published  collection 
of  Russian  treaties  which  he  annotated  through  use  of 
unpublished  Russian  diplomatic  documents.  It  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  "secret  diplomacy,"  that  the  bulk 
of  the  debates  of  this  conference,  (which  lasted  nearly 
two  months),  and  even  some  of  its  determinations,  still 
remain  unpublished,  after  a  hundred  years ! 

The  United  States,  had  not  waited  for  action  at  this 
conference,  but  had  entered  into  a  special  agreement 
with  England,  prohibiting  the  traffic,  in  the  Treaty  of 
Client  of  1814.  which  ended  the  War  of  1812.  In  it  the 
traffic  was  described  as  "irreconcilable  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  humanity  and  justice."  The  necessity  of  en- 
forcing even  such  humane  prohibitions  within  each 
sovereignty  by  its  own  agencies  was.  however,  empha- 
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sized  vigorously,  soon  after,  on  November  2,  1818,  by 
(our  secretary  of  state,  John  Quincy  Adams,  himself  a 
negotiator  of  the  treaty  of  Ghen  ,  in  protesting  against 
England's  violation  of  our  riglv  s  through  search  and 
seizure  of  American  alleged  slave-trafficking  vessels; 
and  Adams  wrote  on  April  29,  1819,  that  the  opponents 
of  the  slave-trade  were  introducing,  and  had  already 
obtained,  the  consent  of  Spain.  Portugal  and  the 
Netherlands  to  a  new  principle  of  the  law  of  nations, 
more  formidable  to  human  liberty  than  the  slave-trade 
itself — a  right  of  the  commanders  of  armed  vessels  of 
one  nation  to  visit  and  search  the  merchant  vessels  of 
another  in  time  of  peace.  The  treatment  of  slaves 
came  up  indirectly  only,  at  Versailles  this  year,  in  con- 
nection  with   German   African  colonies. 

Religious  Liberty  No  Mere  Domestic  Affair 

As  regards  religious  liberty  and  the  abolition  of 
religious  tests  as  affecting  civil  and  political  rights, 
some  substantial  progress  was  made  both  at  Vienna 
and  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  action  then  taken  was  in- 
consistent with  the  theory  that  these  are  purely  internal 
affairs.  The  joinder  of  Holland  and  Belgium  in  the 
neew  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  rule  of  the 
house  of  Orange,  was  approved  at  Vienna  on  the  ir- 
repealable  condition  that  all  creeds  should  possess 
equal  protection  and  rights,  and  all  public  offices  and 
posts  should  be  open  to  all  citizens,  regardless  of  re- 
ligious faith.  Though  the  inhabitants  of  Belgium  were 
almost  wholly  Catholic  at  that  time,  this  clause  fully 
emancipated  her  Protestant  and  Jewish  subjects;  but 
so  much  opposition  to  it  was  aroused  that  the  Belgian 
Assembly  of  Notables  rejected  it  on  August  18,  1815. 
King  William  I.  of  the  Netherlands,  nevertheless,  pro- 
claimed it  in  force,  declaring  the  rejection  illegal  and 
inoperative,  because  inconsistent  with  the  treaty. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Maurice  de  Broglie,  bishop  of 
Ghent,  one  political  party  in  Belgium  thereupon  de- 
clared it  to  be  treason  to  religion  to  take  an  oath  to 
support  the  constitution  which  embodied  this  provision, 
but  he  himself  Med  to  escape  civil  prosecution,  and 
after  some  years  the  Pope  sanctioned  the  clause  in  the 
name  of  the  church.  Jean  De  Kidder,  a  Belgian  pub- 
licist, in  an  almost  unknown  technical  periodical,  has 
well  described  this  clause  as  one  of  the  great  landmarks 
in  the  history  of  religious  liberty.  It  is  an  almost 
unique,  but  important  European  precedent  followed  a 
hundred  years  later  at  Versailles  in  the  treaty  with 
Poland  for  giving  direct  effect  to  a  treaty  as  avoiding 
subsequent  state  legislation. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  this  provision  met  with  prac- 
tically unanimous  approval  on  the  part  of  the  distin- 
guished men  in  attendance  at  Vienna,  including  Castle- 
reagh,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  Talleyrand,  Metternich, 
Prince  I  lardenberg,  I'.aron  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt, 
Stein.  Alexander  I.,  Friedrich  von  Gentz.  Capodistras 
and  Nesselrode.  It  is  also  interesting  to  find  this 
Dutch  precedent  expressly  referred  to  by  Clemcnccau. 
as  chairman  of  the  Peace  Conference,  in  his  able  offi- 
cial Utter  of  June  24.  1919  to  M.  Paderewski,  (entirely 
too'  much  neglected  in  our  newspapers),  transmitting 
the  Polish  treaty — a  letter  which  is  sure  to  become  a 
classical  state  document  in  the  history  of  religious 
liberty  and  its  international  sanctions.  This  document, 
and   the  treaty   which  accompanied   it,   have   definitely 


established  international  sanctions  and  international 
protection  for  religious  liberty  and  equality,  the  world 
over,  and  the  civil  rights  of  minorities,  as  required  by 
the  dictates  of  civilization.  For  this  principle  our  coun- 
try has  consistently  stood,  at  home  and  abroad  ever 
since  1789,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  this  result  was 
achieved  at  Paris  this  year  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  our  American  envoys  and  representatives,  with 
President  Wilson's  warm  support. 

But  considerable  further  progress  for  the  cause  of 
religious  liberty  and  democracy  was  also  made  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1814-15,  in  its  formulation  of 
a  Germanic  constitution.  It  was  expressly  provided  in 
the  treaty  that  the  "different  Christian  sects  in  the 
countries  and  territories  of  the  German  Confederation 
shall  not  experience  any  difference  in  the  enjoyment 
of  civil  and  political  rights,"  a  remarkable  advance 
over  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  of 
1648,  which  terminated  the  Thirty  Years  WTar,  and  was 
till  then  operative,  permitting  each  sovereign  to  decide 
what  religion  should  be  tolerated  in   his  territory. 

The  advance  moreover,  was  not  merely  academic,  for 
until  then  Catholics  were  under  disabilities  in  various 
Protestant  German  states,  and  Protestants  in  Catholic- 
states.  But  such  progress  was  not  confined  to  Christian 
denominations,  all  of  which  were  officially  represented 
among  the  sovereigns  ruling  in  Europe.  The  Germanic 
Constitution,  in  the  same  article,  proceeded  to  declare — 
to  quote  the  version  given  in  Herstlet's  Map  of  Europe 
by  Treaty — : 

The  diet  shall  consider  of  the  means  of  effecting,  in  the  most 
uniform  manner,  an  amelioration  in  the  civil  state  of  those  who 
profess  the  Jewish  religion  in  Germany,  and  shall  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  measures  hy  which  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights 
shall  be  secured  and  guaranteed  to  them  in  the  confederated 
states,  upon  conditions,  however,  of  their  submitting  to  all  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  citizens.  In  the  meantime,  the  privileges 
already  granted  to^this  sect  by  any  particular  state  shall  be  secured 
to  them. 

It  was  particularly  through  the  efforts  of  the  leading 
men  among  the  representatives  of  the  German  states 
concerned,  Prince  Hardenberg,  Wilhelm  von  Hum- 
boldt, Metternich,  Gentz  and  Wessenbcrg,  that  this 
ameliorating  clause,  prayed  for  by  Jewish  delegation. 
was  adopted,  despite  objection  and  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  smaller  states.  However,  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  unfortunate  compromise,  due  to  jealousy  oi 
state  rights,  and  bigotry,  the  clause  was  left  in  such 
indefinite  form  as  to  be  unsatisfactory;  and  its  execu- 
tion was  committed  to  a  weak  diet  which  soon  yielded 
to  reaction  and  narrowness  and  rendered  it  practically 
a  nullity.  Grave  anti-Semitic  persecutions  in  Germany 
followed.  It  has  recently  been  established  that  the 
action  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  inexpressly  instructing 
Prince  Hardenberg  to  cease  espousing  the  Jewish  cause 
at  the  diet,  was  largely  responsible  for  this  result, 
Hardenberg  being  thereby  prevented  from  continuing 
to  support  England.  Austria  and  Russia  in  efforts  to 
force  Frankfort  to  give  effect  to  these  clauses  in  aid  of 
the  Jews  of  that  city. 

Naturally  many  friends  of  the  Jewish  cause  turn;-! 
with  eagerness  for  relief  to  the  Conference  of  the 
Sovereigns  called  together  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the 
fall  of  1818,  primarily  to  arrange  foi  the  evacuation  of 
France  by  the  troops  of  the  Allies,  the  adjustment  of 
France's  indemnity  obligations  and  the  admission  of 
France  into  the  Holv  Alliance  of  the   Powers.     Among 
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these  friends  was  the  aforementioned  English  mis- 
sionary, Lewis  Way,  who  had  become  deeply  impressed 
with  the  sufferings  of,  and  discriminations  against,  the 
Jews,  and  had  enlisted  Emperor  Alexander's  aid  for 
their  relief.  At  the  suggestion,  it  appears,  of  the  czar 
himself,  Way  presented  to  the  assembled  sovereigns  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  a  memorial  in  favor  of  complete  Jew- 
ish emancipation,  accompanied  by  the  outlines  of  a  plea 
in  behalf  of  the  Jews,  prepared  by  the  German  states- 
man Dohm,  whose  earlier  epoch-making  work  on  the 
subject,  published  in  1781,  had  done  much  to  secure 
Joseph  II.s  imperial  toleration  edict,  Prussian  emanci- 
pation legislation,  and  amelioratory  measures  in 
France,  Holland  and  Russia.  At  the  Aix-la-Chapelle 
conference,  accordingly,  on  November  21,  1818,  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  signed  by  Metternich,  Hardenberg, 
Richelieu,  Hernstorff,  Castlereagh,  Nesselrode,  Welling- 
ton and  Capodistras,  was  adopted  : 

Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  views  entertained  hy 
the  author  of  the  project  |Way],  the  Conference  recognizes  the 
justice  of  his  general  tendency,  and  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria  and  Prussia  have  declared 
themselves  ready  to  furnish  all  possihle  information  concerning 
the  Jewish  situation  in  those  monarchies,  in  order  to  clarify  a 
prohlem  which  must  claim  the  attention  equally  of  the  statesman 
and  the  humanitarian. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  repeatedly  since  then, 
particularly  at  the  congresses  of  Paris.  Berlin.  Bucha- 
rest and  Algeciras.  action  was  taken  to  secure  complete 
religious  liberty  and  equality  of  rights,  regardless  of 
creed,  and  that  our  own  country,  in  its  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence, and  lately,  in  congresses,  took  the  lead  in 
advocating  such  international  action.  At  Versailles 
['resident  Wilson  himself  was  the  most  ardent  sup- 
porter of  these  fundamental  rights.  In  a  recent  paper 
on  Jewish  Rights  of  International  Congresses,  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Jewish  Year  Book  for  1918,  I 
collated  a  number  of  these  earlier  precedents.  Some 
of  them  1  set  out  in  greater  detail  last  year  in  a  booklet 
entitled  Jewish  Rights  at  the  Congresses  of  Vienna  and 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  historical  analogy  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant   with  the   International    Holy  Alliance  to  pre- 


serve peace  and  promote  civilization,  which  regulated 
the  affairs  of  Europe  for  some  time  a  century  ago,  has 
been  repeatedly  pointed  out,  especially  since  such  an 
interesting  detailed  account  of  it  was  published  a  few 
years  ago  by  W.  Allison  Phillips,  the  able  English  his- 
torian, entitled  The  Confederation  of  Europe — A  Study 
of  the  European  Alliance  1813-1823  as  an  Experiment 
in  the  International  Organization  of  Peace.  This  author 
ably  contrasts  the  views  of  Alexander  I.,  Pitt  and  Met- 
ternich, in  favor  of  such  project,  with  the  matured  con- 
clusion against  it  ultimately  formulated  by  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but  at  a  period  when 
popular  government  was  still  merely  groping  for  real- 
ization. In  fact,  but  for  England's  opposition,  the 
alliance  would  at  that  time  not  merely  have  returned 
the  emancipated  Spanish-American  colonies  to  Spain, 
but  would  have  throttled  liberty  and  progress  in  self- 
government.  Fortunately,  the  world  has  been  made 
safer  for  democracy  since  then,  and  no  such  result  need 
be  feared  today  from  a  League  of  Nations. 

The  action  at  the  congresses  of  Vienna  and  Paris  of 
a  century  ago  which  permitted  free  emigration  also 
presents  an  interesting  illustration  of  international 
action  concerning  a  question  still  commonly  considered 
a  purely  domestic  one.  While  now  our  country  is  par- 
ticularly interested  in  making  reservations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  immigration,  affirmative  international  action  was 
taken  a  century  ago  to  permit  freedom  of  migration 
throughout  the  German  confederation,  and  to  authorize 
departure  of  inhabitants  during  a  six-year  period  from 
territory  which  France  had  to  surrender  at  the  end  of 
the  Napoleonic  era.  Until  then,  Europe  quite  generally 
forbade  all  immigration  into  foreign  lands,  unless  under 
exceptional  circumstances. 

How  far  President  Wilson  has  succeeded  in  prevent- 
ing the  Peace  Conference  from  following  the  unfortun- 
ate precedent  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  expressly 
deprecated  by  him  a  year  ago,  namely,  the  prolonged 
struggles  of  various  powers  to  enrich  themselves  by 
wresting  territory  from  weaker  powers,  is  a  matter  as 
to  which  opinions  differ  widely.  A  century  ago  peace 
terms  had  been  made  previously  with  France,  and  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  was  called  primarily  to  divide  the 
spoils,  yet  its  nine  months  of  deliberation  were  chiefly 
concerned  therewith,  and  it  threatened  several  times  to 
break  up  through  impending  wars  between  the  Allies 
themselves  over  the  proposed  distribution.  This  feat- 
ure was  ably  phrased  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  in  his 
Life  of  Wellington,  largely  in  Lord  Castlereagh's  own 
words,  as  follows  : 

"Never."  wrote  Castlereagh  to  Wellington  on  Decemhe.  7 
(1814),  "at  any  former  period  was  so  much  spoil  thrown  loose 
for  the  world  to  scramble  for."  Russia  pushed  her  claims  upon 
Poland,  Prussia  upon  Saxony,  and  Austria  upon  both ;  France 
kept  a  hungry  eye  on  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  and  albeit  it 
may  savour  of  partiality  in  a  British  subject  to  affirm  so  much,  it 
is  patent  on  the  instructions  to  her  plenipotentiary  that  the  only 
Great  Power  which  had  no  design  of  aggrandizement  was  Eng- 
land, whose  object  was  to  confirm  an  alliance  between  herself  and 
Austria,   Russia  and    Prussia. 

President  Wilson,  on  behalf  of  our  country,  as  we 
all  know,  emphatically  championed  terms  which  op- 
posed every  effort  at  selfish-aggrandizement.  Though  he 
admits  that  his  efforts  were  not  always  successful  at 
Paris,  all  the  world  can  substitute  the  words  "United 
States"  for  "England"  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  if  it 
be  applied  to  the  recent  conference. 


Why  Southern  Negroes 
Don't  Go  South 

by  T.  Arnold  Hill 

[Race  riots  in  Washington,  Chicago  and  Omaha 
have  provoked  speculation  as  to  the  return  to  the 
South  of  colored  people  who  went  North  during 
the  war.  Southern  agents  were  quick  to  endeavor 
to  stimulate  such  a  movement.  They  failed  accord- 
ing to  the  Chicago  Urban  League,  and  Mr.  Hill, 
the  league's  secretary,  here  gives  the  explanation 
as   the  people   most   concerned   set    it. — Editor.] 

AN  anticipated  result  has  followed  the  wholesale 
migration  of  Negroes  from  the  South.  Negro 
labor  is  seriously  in  demand,  and  the  South  is 
trying  to  get  it  back.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
rice  and  sugar  cane  are  going  to  waste  because  of  lack 
of  labor.  The  turpentine  industry  is  threatened.  The 
milling  interests  of  Tennessee  are  hard  pressed  for  la- 
borers to  man  their  plants.  Cotton  growing,  especially 
in  the  rich  and  fertile  Delta  region  of  Mississippi,  and 
the  cotton  industry  throughout  the  South  are  profound- 
ly affected  through  lack  of  husky  black  hands  to  carry 
it  on.  The  situation  is  a  critical  one  and  resolves  itself 
into  a  fundamental  economic  problem  for  the  South. 
Realization  of  this  has  prompted  organized  efforts  to 
develop  a  replacement  scheme  and,  through  the  use  of 
persuasion,  suggestion,  and  subtle  diplomacy,  to  stimu- 
late a  tide  of  return.  Witness  the  remark  of  Jack  Wil- 
son of  the  Mississippi  Welfare  League  that  the  South 
has  been  "sleeping  on  its  rights,"  in  refraining  from 
wide  and  alluring  propaganda  in  the  interest  of  its 
essential  industries.  Note  the  currency  of  such  reports 
as  that  on  one  day  in  Chicago  17,000  Negroes  were 
counted  in  a  bread  line.  The  horrors  of  northern  win- 
ter are  being  played  upon.  The  stimulus  of  suggestion 
to  mass  movement  manifest  in  the  original  northward 
migration  has  prompted  similar  efforts  to  redirect  the 
course  of  this  important  source  of  labor. 

The  press  throughout  the  country  has  been  made  use 
of  to  spread  broadcast  the  South's  needs,  its  kind  treat- 
ment of  Negroes,  its  opportunities  and  its  growing 
change  of  heart  on  the  embarrassing  question  of  race 
relations.  The  efforts  are  manifest  in  newspaper  ar- 
ticles from  sections  of  both  North  and  South.  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune  prints : 

Louisiana  Wants  Negroes  to  Return. 

The  Washington  Post : 
South  Needs  Negroes. 
Try  to  Get  Labor  for  Their  Cotton  Fields. 
Tell  of  Kind  Treatment. 

The  New  York  Sun : 
To  Aid  Negro  Return. 

The  Philadelphia  Press: 

South  Is  Urging  Negroes  to  Return. 

Many   Districts   Willing   to    Pay   Fare   of   Those    Who   Come 

Back. 

The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal : 

South  Is  Best  for  Negro.  Say  Mississippians. 
Colored  People  Found  Prosperous  and  Happy. 

Though  these  reports  have  been  circulated  over  the 
entire  North,  the  actual  efforts  of  the  commissions  from 
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the  South  have  centered  around  Chicago.  This  is  due 
in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  the  southern  states  most 
acutely  in  need  were,  during  the  migration,  tributaries 
to  the  state  of  Illinois. 

Chicago  proved  interesting  to  labor  seekers  because 
her  increase  has  been  more  striking  than  that  of  any 
other  northern  city.  With  a  large  floating  population 
overrunning  its  colored  settlements,  it  has  increased  its 
colored  population  more  than  any  other  northern  city 
with  an  original  Negro  population  of  more  than  50,000. 
The  increase  has  been  much  over  100  per  cent.  It  is 
also  the  distributing  center  for  the  numerous  small 
industrial  towns  of  the  Northwest. 

Immediately  following  the  riots  in  Chicago  and 
Washington,  rumors  gained  astounding  currency  that 
scores  of  refugees  were  leaving  for  sections  of  the 
South.  So  strong  was  the  belief  in  the  authenticity  of 
these  that  one  Chicago  newspaper  sent  telegrams  to 
the  governors  of  southern  states  inquiring  the  number 
of  Negroes  they  needed.  Southern  agents  representing 
the  Association  of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of 
Immigration  of  Louisiana  and  officers  of  the  Mississip- 
pi Welfare  League  and  of  the  Southern  Alluvial  Land 
Association  came  north  with  a  view  to  providing  means 
for  handling  this  anticipated  supply  of  labor.  Free 
transportation  was  offered,  together  with  promises  of 
increased  wages  and  better  living  conditions. 

Nonetheless,  the  various  commissions  were  most 
unexpectedly  disappointed. 
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A  WAY  OUT 

A  Suggested  Solution  of  the  Problem  of  Race  Relations   Adopted   at   the   National    Urban   League 
Annual   Conference,   Detroit,    Michigan,   October    16-19,   1919. 


The  National  Urban  League,  with  thirty  local 
branches,  endeavors  to  improve  the  conditions,  in 
cities  where  whites  and  Negroes  live.  A  large 
part  of  its  services  relates  to  industry.  The  Negro 
constitutes  one-seventh  of  the  American  labor  sup- 
ply. This  justifies  him  in  asserting  his  right  to  be 
considered  an  important  factor  in  the  stabilization 
of  industrial  unrest.  With  the  Negro  included  the 
solution  of  the  problem  can  be  reached,  we  believe, 
through  the  recognition  of  the  human  relationship 
of  labor  and  agreement  as  to  wages,  hours  and 
other  working  conditions  and  recognition  of  unions, 
but  if  the  Negro  be  excluded,  the  problems  must 
remain  unsolved. 

Permit  us,  as  representatives  of  both  races,  and 
seeking  their  cooperation  to  set  forth  our  plans  and 
policies  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Regarding  the  migration  of  Negro  labor  from  the 
South  to  the  North,  we  affirm  it  is  the  right  and 
duty  of  every  man  to  seek  more  promising  oppor- 
tunities and  a  fairer  measure  of  justice  wherever  he 
believes  they  can  be  found. 

We  shall  continue  to  discover  and  create  indus- 
trial opportunities  for  Negroes  and  to  serve  as  a 
Bureau  of  Information  to  Negroes  who  seek  wider 
opportunities  in  industry  and  to  employers  seeking 
a  new  and  dependable  supply  of  labor. 

Regarding  the  efforts  of  southern  planters  and 
business  men  on  the  plea  of  improved  conditions, 
to  secure  the  return  of  Negroes,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
investigate  such  reported  and  promised  conditions 
and  to  publish  our  findings  for  the  benefit  of 
Negroes  who  desire  the  information.  They,  they 
can  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  should  re- 
turn. 

We  stand  ready  to  cooperate  with  responsible, 
fairminded  organizations  or  bodies  of  men,  in  the 
North  or  the  South,  whenever  they  publicly  an- 
nounce, for  districts  in  which  they  have  known  in- 
fluence, policies  which  we  feel  justified  in  accepting 
as  guarantees: 

1.  That  working  and  living  conditions  of  Negroes 
will  be  fair  and  decent. 

2.  That  transportation  accommodations  for  Ne- 
groes will  be  equal  to  those  provided  for  white 
people. 

3.  That  adequate  educational  facilities  will  be  pro- 
vided for   Negroes. 

4.  That  the  Negro  will  be  given  fair  treatment 
and   be   protected    in   buying  and   selling. 


5.  That  the  life  and  property  of  every  Negro  will 
be  protected  against  all  lawless  assaults. 

6.  That  the  Negro  will  be  assured  of  equal  justice 
in   the  courts. 

We  also  believe  that  the  Negro  should  be  assured 
all   his  other  constitutional  rights. 

Employers  have  heretofore  given  Negroes  meager 
opportunities  for  advancement,  and  the  wages  and 
labor  conditions  of  Negroes  have  been  far  below 
the  American  standard. 

Organized  labor  has  given  Negroes  scant  consi- 
deration and  often  no  encouragement. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  grinding  of  the  Negro  between 
these  upper  and  lower  millstones,  his  faithfulness 
and  industry,  in  taking  advantages  of  the  oppor- 
tunity the  war  brought,  have  forced  him  upwards 
into  new  branches  of  skilled  labor.  Many  schools 
recognizing  this,  have  established  new  industrial 
courses  to  educate  young  Negroes  for  skilled  trades. 
We  recommend  to  employers  that  they  train  in  the 
shop  their  unskilled  Negro  laborers,  in  the  skilled 
trades.  Negroes  are  making  good  in  the  better 
opportunities.  They  realize  their  future  is  not  hope- 
less, as  heretofore.  They  are  becoming  eagerly 
ambitious. 

We  believe  in  the  principle  of  collective  bargain- 
ing, and  in  the  theory  of  cooperation  between  capi- 
tal and  labor  in  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes 
and  in  the  management  of  industry.  But  in  view  of 
the  present  situation,  we  advise  Negroes  in  seeking 
affiliation  with  any  organized  labor  group  to  observe 
caution.  We  advise  them  to  take  jobs  as  strike- 
breakers only  where  the  union  affected  has  excluded 
colored  men  from  membership.  We  believe  they 
should  keep  out  of  jobs  offered  in  a  struggle  to  deny 
labor  a  voice  in  the  regulation  of  conditions  under 
which   it   works. 

But,  we  believe  the  Negroes  should  begin  to  think 
more  and  more  in  terms  of  labor  group  movement, 
so  as  ultimately  to  reap  the  benefit  of  thinking  in 
unison.  To  this  end  we  advise  Negroes  to  organize 
with  white  men  whenever  conditions  are  favorable. 
Where  this  is  not  possible  they  should  band  to- 
gether to  bargain  with  employers  and  with  organ- 
ized labor  alike. 

With  America  and  the  whole  world  in  labor 
turmoil,  we  urge  white  and  black  men,  capital  and 
labor,  to  be  fair  and  patient  with  each  other  while 
a  just  solution   is  being  worked  out. 


The  Chicago  Urban  League,  in  an  effort  to  guage  the 
actual  movement  of  the  Negro  population,  conducted 
a  brief  but  direct  inquiry  into  the  numbers  leaving  and 
arriving  in  the  city.  The  period  selected  covered  the 
week  following  the  riot  and  concurrent  with  the  strong- 
est efforts  of  southern  interests.  During  this  period 
261  Negroes  arrived  in  the  city  and  219  left.  Of  these 
last,  83  gave  some  southern  state  as  their  destination. 
For  the  most  part,  they  were  persons  returning  from 
vacations,  visiting  the  South,  or  going  on  business. 
Some  of  them  were  joining  their  families.  Fourteen 
were  leaving  because  of  the  riot.  None,  however,  stated 
or  gave  any  evidence  of  going  South  to  work. 

The  disappointment  of  the  delegations  was  attrib- 
uted to  political  influences  desirous  of  holding  the 
Negro  vote  in  the  North.  Personal  interviews  with 
Negroes  now  living  in  the  North,  however,  revealed  to 


the  delegation  the  fact  that  there  exists  among  the 
migrants  a  pronounced  indisposition  to  return  to  those 
conditions,  in  revolt  against  which  they  left  two  years 
ago.  To  offset  this  objection,  two  Chicago  Negroes 
and  one  white  man  were  constituted  a  committee  and 
sent  to  the  state  of  Mississippi  by  a  represent  ttive  of 
the  Mississippi  Welfare  League  to  make  an  "in\  Mga- 
tion."  They  were  conducted  into  several  Delta  towns 
and  permitted  to  talk  with  selected  persons.  The  in- 
vestigation, for  the  most  part,  was  made  in  automo- 
biles; and  persons  interviewed  were  farmers  and  labor 
ers.  The  committee  prepared  a  report  to  the  effect  that 
"railroad  accommodations  for  Negroes  were  adequate 
and  uniform,  irrespective  of  locality;  that  treatment 
accorded  Negro  passengers  by  railroad  officials  wa^ 
courteous  throughout;  that  public  school  terms  wen 
nine  months  in  the  city  and  eight  months  in  the  countr) 
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for  white  and  colored  alike ;  and  that  the  strongest 
possible  human  ties  between  planter  and  worker  exist." 
They  reported  that  "in  no  instance  were  Negroes  not 
given  the  freest  use  of  sidewalks,  streets  and  thorough- 
fares," and  that  they  "were  unable  to  find  any  trace  of 
friction  of  any  kind  between  the  races." 

This  would  indicate  either  that  radical  changes  had 
occurred  in  the  relations  of  Negro^ts  and  whites  in  this 
part  of  the  South,  or  that  a  deliberate  attempt  was  be- 
ing made  to  attract  Negroes  through  misrepresenting 
conditions.  Accordingly  an  effort  was  made  by  the 
Chicago  Urban  League  to  ascertain  the  precise  state 
of  affairs  as  viewed  by  the  people  most  concerned.  This 
was  done  through  questioning  hundreds  of  Negroes 
living  in  the  South  as  to  their  opinions  regarding  im- 
proved relationships.  Replies  to  this  query  are  of  this 
nature : 

I  fail  to  see  any  improvement. 


There  has  been  no  change  for  the  better. 


Why,  conditions  are  worse  than  ever. 


Anyone  who  says  conditions  now  are  better  than  before  the  war 
is  crazy. 


Some  deceitful,  lying  Negroes  may  say  times  are  better,  but  he 
would  at  the  same  time  know  that  he  was  not  telling  the  truth. 


Haven't  you  been  hearing  more  reports  of  lynching  of  Negroes 
than  you  ever  did  in  your  life  since  the  war? 


Ain't  all  the  judges,  all  the  police  and  constables,  all  the  juries 
white  men  as  ever?  Does  the  word  of  a  Negro  count  for  more 
now  than  it  did  before  the  war?  Don't  white  men  insult  our 
wives  and  daughters  and  sisters  and  get  off  at  it,  unless  when  we 
take  the  law  into  our  own  hand  and  punish  them  for  it  ourselves, 
and  get  lynched  for  protecting  our  own  just  as  often  as  ever? 


How  much  more  schooling  from  public  funds  do  our  children 
get  now  than  they  got  before  the  war?  How  much  more  do  we 
have  to  say  now  than  we  had  to  say  before  the  war,  about  the  way 
the  taxes  we  pay  shall  be  spent  for  schools,  or  for  salaries,  or  for 
anything  connected  with  administration  and  government?  Why 
even  the  colored  man  in  Caddo  parish  who  subscribed  for  $100,000 
in  Liberty  bonds  and  bought  lots  of  War  Saving  stamps,  and 
others  who  bought  less,  but  in  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the 
bonds  and  War  Saving  stamps,  have  no  more  to  say  about  affairs 
now  than  they  ever  had.    Where  then,  is  the  improvement? 


There  has  been  no  change.  The  Lincoln  League  organized  in 
this  city  has  been  denounced  by  the  white  newspapers  as  a  move- 
ment that  will  cause  trouble,  and  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  and  the  Urban  league  of  various 
cities  have  been  called  "strife  breeders  and  meddlers  in  southern 
affairs,  Jim  Crow  accommodations  are  just  the  same  as  ever.  If 
there  is  any  change  for  the  better,  I  can't  see  it. 


In  only  one  thing  do  I  see  greater  efforts  being  made  to  better 
conditions  for  Negroes  here,  and  that  is  along  public  educational 
lines.  The  state  and  parish  school  authorities  are  giving  more 
attention  to  the  needs  of  colored  people  for  primary  schools.  A 
number  of  parishes  have  planned  for  additional  primary  schools 
and  for  better  pay  for  colored  teachers.  The  average  pay  has 
been  $20  per  month  for  an  average  of  four  months'  term.  It  is 
proposed  in  about  twenty  of  the  sixty-four  parishes  of  the  state 
to  extend  the  term  to  six  months  and  to  increase  the  average  pay 
of  colored  teachers  to  $30  per  month.  Some  of  these  twenty 
parishes  are  proposing  to  pay  colored  primary  teachers  as  much 
as  $40  per  month  and  to  run  the  colored  schools  of  that  character 
as  long  as  eight  months.  In  the  cities  like  New  Orleans,  Shreve- 
port,  Alexandria,  Monroe,  Baton  Rouge,  Lake  Charles,  Natchi- 
toches, and  one  or  two  others,  the  pay  of  colored  teachers  and 
the  terms  of  the  school  have  always  been  better  than  in  the  rest 


of  the  state,  and  offered  better  facilities  in  the  matter  of  equip- 
ment for  the  work.  As  you  know,  however,  even  in  these  places 
conditions  have  not  been  half  as  good  for  colored  as  for  white 
people,  by  comparison  either  in  buildings  used,  in  equipment,  in 
pay  of  teachers,  or  in  the  number  of  schools  or  grades. 


Colored  laborers  are  getting  better  pay  on  the  plantations  and 
farms,  but  no  shorter  hours,  than  before  the  war,  and  plantation 
and  farm  hands  have  as  usual  no  rent  to  pay  for  the  cabins  occu- 
pied and  the  garden  spots  given  them  on  which  to  grow  vegetables. 
They  can  get  credit  for  provisions,  etc.,  at  the  plantation  store, 
but  contract  is  understood  or  written  to  bind  the  laborer  to  work, 
and  not  to  leave.  Share-workers  and  tenants  raising  cane  or  cot- 
ton or  rice  are  advanced  tools,  implements,  mules,  etc.,  to  work 
the  land  when  needed,  but  they  are  not  allowed  weighters  at 
the  scales  or  representatives  to  check  the  weighing  of  their 
produce. 

It  is  ridiculous,  not  to  say  absurd,  for  any  Negro  to  say  he  finds 
conditions  better  here.  Don't  you  remember  that  Negroes  answer- 
ing an  invitation  to  meet  the  welfare  committee  of  white  men  not 
long  ago  were  told  as  soon  as  they  got  into  the  meeting  place  that 
the  committee"  was  ready  to  hear  what  Negroes  wanted,  but  that 
the  question  of  the  Negro's  right  to  exercise  the  right  of  voting 
would  not  be  allowed  to  be  discussed  at  all,  and  that  that  must  be 
agreed  to  before  any  discussion  whatever  would  be  entertained, 
and  that  the  Negroes  left  the  meeting  place  without  a  chance  to 
demand  the  one  main  thing  that  they  wished  to  enjoy? 

Though  here  and  there  throughout  the  South  im- 
provement is  reported,  southern  Negroes  living  in  the 
North  are  not  returning  South.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  still  a  small  but  steady  stream  to  the  industrial  cen- 
ters of  the  North.  A  letter  strikingly  setting  forth  the 
present  attitude  among  Negroes  will  explain  what 
many  of  those  soliciting  labor  assert  that  they  cannot 
understand  : 

Editor  of  the  Chicago  Defender: 

I  notice  that  the  town  is  flooded  with  representatives  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  South  trying  to  persuade  our  people  to  return. 
They  are  offering  good  housing  conditions  and  high  salaries  as  an 
incentive.  For  tiventy  years,  I  taught  school  in  the  state  of 
Mississippi  and  with  all  things  equal,  would  return  there  never 
again  to  leave,  but  my  twenty  years  of  experience  taught  me  that 
even  those  who  are  supposed  to  enforce  the  law  in  that  state  had 
no  conception  of  its  functions  and  were  themselves  its  greatest 
violators. 

After  twenty  years  of  seeing  my  people  lynched  for  any  offense 
from  spitting  on  the  sidewalk  to  stealing  a  mule,  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  turn  the  prow  of  my  ship  towards  the  part  of 
the  country  where  the  people  at  least  made  a  pretense  at  being 
civilized.  You  may  say  for  me  through  your  paper,  that  when  a 
man's  home  is  sacred;  when  he  can  protect  the  virtue  of  his  wife 
and  daughter  against  the  brutal  lust  of  his  alleged  superiors ;  when 
he  can  sleep  at  night  without  the  fear  of  being  visited  by  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  because  of  refusal  to  take  off  his  hat  while  passing  an 
overseer,  then  I  will  be  willing  to  return  to  Mississippi. 

(Signed)     "A   Subscriber." 

The  failure  of  this  section  to  attract  Negroes  is  not 
surprising.  The  promises  of  fairer  treatment  and  un 
restricted  economic  development  are  powerless  because 
they  are  barren.  Negroes  know  they  are  barren.  The 
good  intentioned  white  persons  of  the  South  in  serious 
moments  confess  their  own  impotence  to  deal  with 
community  problems.  They  are,  unfortunately,  as 
helpless  as  Negroes  themselves  in  changing  conditions. 
It  is  possible  that  with  the  present  restraints  on  immi- 
gration and  the  persistent  determination  of  southern 
Negroes  to  remain  away  from  home,  some  of  these  re- 
calcitrant sections  will  be  shocked  into  a  change  of 
heart  by  the  force  of  economic  necessity. 


NEUV1LLY      CITE      BUILT  BY  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

On  the  Old  Battle  Front 

By  Francis  F.  L.  Birrell 

OF   THE   ANGLO- AMERICAN    FRIENDS    WAR   VICTIMS    RELIEF  COMMITTEE 


WHAT  does  the  old  front  look  like  now  that 
a  year  of  peace  has  passed  over  it?  We  read 
about  it  from  time  to  time  in  the  news- 
papers. Occasionally  a  cabinet  minister 
goes  by,  delivers  a  few  words  of  encouragement,  and 
makes  vague,  enormous  promises.  A  foreign  diplomat 
will  make  a  tour  and  come  back  breathing  a  quite  un- 
helpful hatred  against  the  central  powers.  American 
firms,  combining  philanthropy  and  business,  offer 
gigantic  tenders  for  restoration  along  the  best  lines, 
with  the  newest  methods  and  the  latest  stunts.  We 
may  even  read,  in  the  continental  edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  that  new  cities  are  springing  up  almost 
in  the  night.  This  is  all  extremely  consoling,  but  not 
of  very  much  use  to  those  who  really  want  to  know 
what  the  old  front  is  like  today. 

The  old  front  round  Verdun,  from  the  Argonne  to 
St.  Mihiel,  is  of  particular  interest  to  Americans  and 
is  presumably  typical  of  the  old  front  nearly  every- 
where else.  The  first  striking  contrast  with  a  year  ago 
is  the  silence  and  the  solitude.  The  soldiers  with  their 
train  of  horses,  camions,  guns  and  endless  impedimenta 
lent  an  air  of  animation  which  is  lacking  today.  For, 
the  soldiers  have  vanished,  leaving,  as  marks  of  their 
former  sojourn,  the  pitiful  spectacle  of  thousands  of 
military  huts  rapidly  falling  to  pieces,  broken  down 
tanks,  shells,  shell-cases  and  endless  rubbish.  German 
prisoners  have  worked  hard  filling  in  trenches  and  cut- 
ting down  the  barbed  wire  which  lies  in  great  heaps 
at  the  sides  of  the  roads.  The  land  is  being  cleared 
for  people  to  come  back  and  work.  "There  is  still  the 
land  with  its  old  wealth  for  us,"  is  the  saying  of  the 
returned  peasant  proprietor.  But  what  in  fact  are  his 
immediate  prospects? 

There  are  certain  parts  of  the  front  which  are  con- 
sidered hopeless.  Douaumont,  Vaux,  Mont  Vauquois, 
Les  Eparges — hills  once  topped  with  villages  but  now 
hollowed  out  by  mines  until  they  look  like  disused 
quarries — are  written  off  as  a  loss.  The  inhabitants 
will  one  day  be  indemnified,  probably  at  the  pre-war 
value  of  their  possessions,  and  told  to  go  elsewhere.  The 
spots  will  then  be  guarded  as  monuments  historiques. 
This  is  perhaps  the  only  thing  to  be  done,  but  on  a 
pre-war  reckoning  of  values,  these  former  inhabitants 


stand  to  lose  two-thirds  of  their  pre-war  wealth. 

Then  there  is  the  second  stage  of  destruction  where 
the  land  has  not  been  completely  ruined  but  where  it 
cannot  support  all  its  former  population.  Such  are 
certain  villages  on  the  shoulder  of  Hill  304,  Malan- 
court,  Esnes  and  others.  A  fraction  of  the  population 
will  in  God's  good  time  be  provided  with  huts  if  they 
care  to  return. 

Then,  finally,  there  is  the  third  and  least  desperate 
category,  where  the  land  will  support  the  old  popula- 
tion when  once  they  are  provided  with  huts,  machinery, 
seeds,  furniture,  animals — in  fact  with  practically  every- 
thing. Such  villages  are  Aubreville,  Recicourt,  Neu- 
villy,  Montfaucon  and  others. 

What  is  being  done  for  all  these  people,  beside  the 
buzz  of  applause  and  the  emotional  chatter  in  the 
Chambre  de  Deputies?  The  first  feature  that  meets 
the  eye  is  an  army  of  fonctionnaires  who  can  always 
be  relied  upon  to  spring  up  everywhere  and  who  travel 
about  in  excellently  appointed  army  motors.  Naturally 
their  individual  value  varies.  But  on  the  whole  no 
complaint  need  be  made  on  this  score.  These  are  the 
representatives  of  the  Ministry  of  Liberated  Regions, 
working  side  by  side  with  the  old  prefets,  sub-prefets, 
etc.,  who  look  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  How 
well  these  two  practically  independent  and  usually 
overlapping  bodies  get  on  together  can  be  imagined.' 

The  second  feature  is  the  German  prisoner,  sighing 
for  home,  very  angry  and  disgruntled,  but  a  rattling 
good  worker  and  doing  nearly  everything  that  is  being 
done.  Then  there  is  a  smaller  number  of  French  work- 
men, whose  wages  rise  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living;  pretty  stiff  going  in  each  case.  Lastly, 
prominent  in  this  part  of  the  front,  are  the  Mission 
Anglo-Americaine  de  la  Societe  des  Amis  and  various 
other  oeuvres,  doing  their  best  with  limited  resources 
and  personnel. 

The  Mission  des  Amis  is  now  practically  a  branch 
of  the  Ministry  of  Liberated  Regions,  putting  up  the 
ministry's  huts,  transporting  its  material  in  cars,  car- 
rying the  ministry's  matriculation  number  and 
equipped  with  personnel  and  resources  which,  though 

1  Since  this  article  was  written  a  reorganization  has  been  announced 
which    mav    prevent    this   overlapping   and    uncoordinated    action. 
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often  insufficient,  are  more  considerable  than  those  the 
government  can  supply  for  themselves. 

Meanwhile,  most  of  the  things  forseen  by  everyone 
except  the  government  have  happened — chiefly,  the 
peasants,  who  have  for  five  years  been  eating  their 
heart?  out  in  the  interior,  have  come  home  in  large 
numbers,  without  waiting  for  their  houses  to  be  put  up. 
At  the  village  of  Avecourt,  for  instance,  when  we  had 
just  begun  working,  fourteen  families  with  live  stock 
and  domestic  equipment  passed  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer in  a  large  tent,  waiting  for  somebody  to  come  who 
knew  how  to  fit  together  the  sections  of  the  huts,  which 
were  already  on  the  site  of  the  village. 

On  arriving  at  a  little  village  like  Cuisy  or  Esnes, 
the  place  at  first  seems  quite  deserted,  but  if  one  re- 
mains a  little  time  in  the  street,  a  few  people  emerge 
from  shelters  in  the  ruins  and  pathetically  appeal  for 
something  to  be  done  for  them. 

A  very  great  difficulty  is  the  labor  shortage.  Even 
before  the  war  France  had  not  enough  labor  to  do  its 
own  work;  and  about  this  district  there  was  always 
a  great  deal  of  German  and  Italian  labor.  Nearly  all 
the  Italian  labor  however  left  some  time  ago ;  and  the 
Germans,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  will  follow  them  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  Meanwhile,  people  talk 
of  gangs  of  Spaniards,  Austrians,  Chinese  and  others 
who  may  appear  to  clear  up  the  district. 

Yet  another  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  transportation. 
The  old  railway  lines  are  not  yet  fitted  out  again ; 
trucks  are  scarce ;  goods  travel  slowly.  The  authorities, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  transporting  food,  are  dis- 
cussing the  re-evacuation  during  the  winter  of  certain 
communes  to  which  the  population  has  already  re- 
turned.    Could  anything  be  more  disheartening? 

But  what  hangs  like  a  blight  over  everything  is  the 
doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  this  or  any  other  government 
to  pay  the  dommages  de  guerre  or  compensation  for 
war  losses  to  which  everyone  is  theoretically  entitled. 
At  present,  things  are  bought  on  credit  or  rather  by 
payment  with  the  understanding  that  the  expense  will 
be  recovered  later  by  the  payment  of  the  dommages 
de  guerre.  But  as  long  as  there  is  real  doubt  as  to 
this  ever  being  made,  people  dare  not  and  cannot  lay  out 
their  scanty  savings  in  the  way  they  would  like.  As 
long  as  the  government  does  not  inspire  confidence  on 
this  count,  only  the  minimum  will  be  done,  whether 
by  the  small  farmers  of  the  Meuse  or  the  great  indus- 
trialists of  the  North.  With  the  price  of  living  rising 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  exchange  slumping  in 
inverse  ratio,  the  prospect  is  pretty  bad.  Only  a  vast 
income  tax  or  a  levy  on  capital  can  provide  the  neces- 
sary funds,  and  none  anticipates  this  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  present  government. 

The  prospect  then  seems  somewhat  grim.  But  in 
spite  of  these  difficulties,  a  change  is  slowly  coming 
over  the  district.  Considerable  vitality  has  returned 
to  the  villages  a  few  miles  behind  the  front — the  land 
less  damaged  by  shell  fire  and  trenches — where  trans- 
port facilities  are  better. 

In  Neuvilly,  where  the  mission  has  erected  about 
seventy  huts  and  in  Aubreville,  nearby,  where  practi- 
cally the  same  number  have  been  put  up,  there  is  vil- 
lage life  once  more.  The  schools  are  open,  the  fields 
are  being  cultivated,  there  was  a  small  harvest,  and 
everyone  is  full  of  courage.  Many  villages  even  look 
forward  to  being  as  well  off  next  year  as  they  ever 


were  before.  This  is  manifestly  impossible.  But  the 
fact  that  these  peasants  should  so  express  themselves 
within  a  few  short  months  of  their  return,  is  evidence 
of  their  amazing  morale  and  recuperative  power. 

In  a  former  article  in  the  Survey  [January  4,  1919], 
reference  was  made  to  the  desire  of  the  French  author- 
ities to  organize  cooperatives  throughout  the  area, 
which  should  become  permanent,  and  so  prevent  the 
exploitation  of  the  people  by  middlemen  as  before  the 
war.  An  account  was  also  given  of  the  excellent  work 
done  in  this  field  behind  the  line  by  M.  Bugnon,  direc- 
tor of  the  Association  Cooperative  de  la   Meuse. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  M.  Bugnon  in  these 
liberated  regions,  the  mission  started  twelve  shops, 
selling  everything  from  a  pin  up  and  run  at  costs  that 
would  permit  the  cooperative  association  to  take  them 
over  as  soon  as  the  population  should  be  sufficiently 
settled  to  embark  on  such  an  adventure  with  any 
chance  of  success. 

These  cooperative  shops,  which  have  been  run- 
ning during  the  spring  and  summer,  have  had  a  turn- 
over of  614,000  francs.  Now  the  association  cooperative 
has  said  it  is  ready  to  take  them  over  by  degrees.  One 
was  handed  over  in  the  first  days  of  August.  They  were 
all  to  be  under  the  management  of  the  French  authori- 
ties by  the  end  of  last  September.  The  mission  is  giv- 
ing one  share  of  twenty-five  francs  to  each  of  its  cus- 
tomers to  encourage  them  to  support  the  new  scheme 
with  enthusiasm  and  to  help  the  cooperatives  to  get  on 
their  feet  financially.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ex- 
istence of  these  stores  will  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  to  the  community,  and  the  successful  carry- 
ing through  of  this  scheme  is  one  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory bits  of  work  undertaken  by  the  mission.. 

Next  to  the  building  of  the  shops,  perhaps  the  most 
urgent  work  to  be'done  is  to  introduce  into  this  region 
enough  live  stock  to  begin  the  raising  of  a  proper  sup- 
ply of  cows,  sheep,  goats,  rabbits  and  chickens  for  the 
coming  year.  This  pursuit  will  be  all  the  more  impor- 
tant now  that  so  much  of  the  land  is  unfit  for  plowing 
and  since  the  orchards  which  formerly  beautified  the 
country  side,  have  been  destroyed.  The  mission's 
turnover  in  one  week  has  amounted  to  150,000  francs. 

Many  villages  which  before  the  war  were  given  up 
to  tilling  the  soil  now  want  to  start  communal  sheep- 
folds,  particularly  of  strong  breeds  which  will  be  able 
to  stand  the  rough  life  to  which  they  have  to  submit. 
Such  are  French  half  Merinos  and  the  English  South- 
down and  Suffolk  breeds,  an  advance  supply  of  which 
arrived  in  July  and  greatly  intrigued  the  cogniscente 
of  the  neighborhood.  But  market  prices  are  very  high, 
and  the  mission  often  sells  at  75  per  cent  of  the  cost 
price  with  no  charge  for  transport.  It  is  thought  that 
this  form  of  help  encourages  people  to  start  normal 
life  again  more  readily  than  almost  anything  else.  A 
chicken  or  goat  sale  in  a  village  is  a  remarkable  sight 
which  to  see  is  to  remember. 

Reconstruction  is  at  best  a  dull  occupation.  The 
interest  lies  in  the  minds  and  enthusiasm  of  the  work- 
ers and  the  pleasure  of  being  in  such  surroundings 
and  among  such  friends  as  the  French.  Whatever 
newspapers  say,  towns  do  not  spring  up  in  a  single 
night  or  fields  in  the  same  time  take  on  a  hitherto 
unknown  fertility.  Results  will  come  only  with  years 
of  patient  work,  coordinated  effort  and  the  courage  of 
pertinacity  of  the   population   concerned. 


The  Poetry  of  Existence 

Some  Recent  Social  Poetry 
By  Paul  Lyman  Benjamin 


"We  need  you  now,  strong  guardians  of  our  hearts, 
Now,  when  a  darkness  lies  on  sea  and  land, 
When  we  of  weakening  faith  forget  our  parts 
And  bow  before  the  falling  of  the  sand. 

0,  children  of  the  light,  now  in  our  grief 
Give  us  again  the  solace  of  belief." 

Scudder  Middlf.ton,  in  The  New  Day. 

A  PYRAMID  of  books  of  recent  verse — thin  pam- 
phlets and  stout  little  quartos,  in  red  jacket  and 
dun,  modest  first  offerings  and  braggart  third 
editions,  litter  my  desk,  evidence  of  the  poetic 
renaissance.  Everybody  is  reading  poetry  ;  yes,  and  nearly 
everyone,  from  the  hotel  porter  to  the  overseas  veteran, 
is  writing  at  it.  The  monthly  grist  that  feeds  the  hop- 
per of  Poetry,  Helen  Hoyt,  one  of  its  editors,  tells  me, 
is  about  three  thousand  a  month.  And  that  is  only  one 
of  the  valiant  periodicals  publishing  verse  for  the  elect, 
— The  Lyric,  the  Sonnet,  and  Contemporary  Verse,  to 
mention  the  best  among  the  many.  And  what  of  the 
torrent  of  stuff  which  goes  into  the  daily  press? 

The  cause?  Time  and  the  critics  will  tell.  It  is  prob- 
ably partly  due  to  the  persistent  beating  of  the  tom- 
tom by  William  Stanley  Braithwaite  in  the  Boston 
Transcript  and  to  his  annual  anthologies  of  magazine 
verse;  to  the  vision  and  fortitude  of  Harriet  Monroe, 
founder  of  Poetry,  a  Magazine  of  Verse ;  to  the  host  of 
magazines  which  have  provided  expression  for  the 
poets, — The  Poetry  Journal,  The  Midland.  The  Liber- 
ator, Reedy's  Mirror,  The  Literary  Digest,  and  Current 
Opinion — to  the  reviews  and  criticisms  of  Louis  Unter- 
meyer,  Amy  Lowell,  Conrad  Aiken  and  others.  And 
perhaps  it  is  partly  due  to  the  new  awakening,  to  the 
"bitter  brooding"  in  the  hearts  of  men,  to  the  impact 
of  new  ideas  and  fresh  enthusiasms,  to  the  surge  and 
sweep  of  a  spiritual  upheaval. 

This  upheaval  is  seen  in  the  realistic  poetry  which 
has  emerged  from  the  war.  It  is  the  poetry  of  suffer- 
ing, of  questioning,  of  yearning  towards  the  ideal  of 
brotherhood  and  a  common  'humanity.  It  is  the  ex- 
pression of  those  who  have  lived  on  intimate  terms  with 
death,  with  war  stripped  of  its  trappings,  its  tinsel,  its 
glamour,  with  the  romance  dusted  off.  Such  are  the 
poems  of  W.  W.  Gibson  in  Battle,  of  Robert  Nichols  in 
Ardours  and  Endurances,  of  Robert  Graves  (whimsical 
and  tongue  in  cheek)  in  Fairies  and  Fusiliers,  of  Sieg- 
fried Sassoon  in  Counter-Attack,  and  The  Old  Hunts- 
man. They  are  grim,  stark,  realistic,  of  which  The 
Kiss  by  Sassoon  is  an  example : 

Quail  from  your  downward  darting  kiss. 
Sweet  Sister,  grant  your  soldier  this- 
That  in  good  fury  he  may  feel 
The  body  where  he  sets  his  heel 

Somewhat,  thus,  there  has  been  a  liberation  in  the 
whole  field  of  verse.  It  had  started  before  the  war. 
There  has  been  a  breaking  away  from  old  forms,  a  re- 
energizing of  those  forms  when  used,  and  an  emergence 
from  moldy  rituals.  There  has  been  a  harking  back  to 
Whitman.'  Many  of  these  new  forms,  "free  verse," 
"imagism,"  etc.,  result  in  stuff  that  is  not  poetry,  in 
creations  that  are  bizarre  and  crude.  Some  of  it,  how- 
ever,  is   authentic,   has    the    tissue   of   dreams,    winged 


words  that  sing  themselves,  that  spell  and  beauty  that 
is  the  poet's  gift.  Such  is  true  of  Carl  Sandburg  in 
Chicago  Poems,  Corn  Huskers.  These  are  poems, 
simple,  direct,  crude  and  homely  many  times,  as  is  our 
slang  and  idiom,  cutting  with  bitter  inciseness,  smug- 
ness and  sophistry,  harsh  in  their  denunciation  of  in- 
justice and  the  ugliness  of  life.  And  then  they  can  be 
as  tender  and  sweet  as  a  girl  in  bloom.  He  can  write 
lines  like  these: 

Once  I  saw  a  cripple 

Gasping  slowly  his  last  days  with  the  white  plague, 

Looking  from  hollow  eyes,  calling  for  air, 

Desperately  gesturing  with   wasted  hands 

In  the  dark  and  dust  of  a  house  down  in  a  slum. 

i 

and  the  beautiful  lines  in  The  Road  and  the  End,  At 
a  Window,  Dreams  in  the  Dust,  Between  Two  Hills, 
and 

LOAM 

In  the  loam  we  sleep 

In  the  cool  moist  loam, 

To  the   lull   of  years   that  pass 

And  the  break  of  stars, 

From  the  loan,  then, 
The  soft  warm  loam, 

We  rise; 
To  shape  of  rose  leaf, 
Of  face  and  shoulder, 

We  stand,  then, 

To  a  whiff  of  life, 
Lifted  to  the  silver  of  the  sun 
Over  and  out  of  the  loan 

A  day. 

Lola  Ridge  in  The  Ghetto  and  Other  Poems  also 
writes  in  the  new  forms.  The  title  poem  is  a  realistic 
picture,  with  sharp  lines  and  passionate  outbursts 
against  sordidness  and  misery,  an  authentic  picture  of 
the  lower  East  Side.  The  rest  of  the  book  deals  largely 
with  the  city  and  the  life  that  ebbs  and  flows  through 
it, — of  Bowery  Afternoon,  The  Song  of  Iron,  Sub- 
merged, Manhattan. 

Perhaps  Lola  Ridge,  Carl  Sandburg,  Arturo  Giovan- 
nitti  in  Arrows  in  the  Gale,  Gibson  in  Daily  Bread, 
Livelihood,  and  Fires,  Margaret  Widdemer  In  The  Fac- 
tories and  Other  Lyrics,  have  definitely  set  out  to  write 
verse  dealing  with  the  harshness,  the  ugliness,  the  drab- 
ness  of  life,  and  of  the  aspirations  of  the  race  towards 
higher  and  better  things.  I  do  not  believe  in  general, 
however,  that  the  poet  definitely  determines  to  write 
social  poetry.  But  the  poet  is  more  keenly  sensitive 
than  other  men,  is  more  capable  of  vicarious  suffering, 
of  catching  the  poignant  meaning  playing  behind  the 
mask.  As  my  friend,  Raymond  Holden,  writes  me,  "a 
poet  is  a  person  who  believes  in  signs,  and  injustice  is 
one  of  the  signs,  advertising  the  poet's  ability  to  mor- 
ally transcend  the  conditions  of  existence  which  dis- 
count justice,"  or  from  a  letter  from  Helen  Hoyt,  "They 
(the  poet's)  are  socially  minded,  but  much  more  ab- 
stractly than  the  social  worker,  and  not  scientifically 
as  the  sociologist  is." 

I  believe  it  is  this  sensitiveness,  this  ability  to  suffer 
vicariously,  this  abhorrence  of  the  uncouth,  the  mis- 
shapen, and  the  drab,  this  passionate  love  of  beauty, 
this  faith  in  common  humanity  that  inspires  the  poet 
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to  strike  out  at  injustice  when  he  experiences  it,  or  to 
snare  in  a  golden  net  those  facts  which  are  a  part  and 
parcel  of  a  social  worker's  existence.  Babette  Deutsch 
in  Banners,  Edgar  Lee  Masters  in  Songs  and  Satires, 
Sarah  Cleghorn,  Edwin  Markham — where  shall  one 
pause?  Thus  Vachel  Lindsay,  that  troubadour  and 
propagandist,  that  robust  American,  that  queer  mix- 
ture of  idealist  with  his  gospel  of  beauty  and  Yankee 
shrewdness,  strikes  out  repeatedly,  as  in 

THE  LEADEN  EYED 
Let  not  young  souls  be  smothered  out  before 
They  do  quaint  deeds  and  fully  flaunt  their  pride. 
It  is  the  world's  one  crime  its  babes  grow  dull, 
Its  poor  are  ox-like,  limp  and  leaden-eyed. 

Not  that  they  starve,  but  starve  so  dreamlessly, 
Not  that  they  sow,  but  that  they  seldom  reap, 
Not  that  they  serve,  but  have  no  gods  to  serve, 
Not  that  they  die,  but  that  they  die  like  sheep. 

Scattered  through  the  magazines  and  newspapers, 
and  in  volumes  of  verse  we  discover  these  poems  of 
existence,  these  poems  dealing  with  the  fabric  of  human 
experience,  concerned  with  the  aspirations  for  a  higher 
and  sweeter  way  of  living.  Thus  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell 
in  The  Night  Court  arraigns  the  whole  system  which 
makes  possible  for  such  as  Rose  Costara  with  "the  pink 
face  beneath  the  hectic  hat"  to  ply  her  trade ;  thus 
Edwin  Curran  gives  in  his  unschooled  verse  some 
glints  of  divine  fire ;  thus  Lyman  Bryson  in  Smoky 
Roses,  Chester  Firkins  in  such  pieces  as  A  Cry  in  the 
Market  Place  and  The  Tenement  Song,  and  Robert 
Haven  Schauffier  in  Scum  of  the  Earth,  strike  these 
themes,  and  Louis  Untermeyer's  Caliban  in  the  Coal 
Mine  with  its  final  stanza : 

Nothing  but  blackness  above, 

And  nothing  that  moves  but  the  cars, 

God,  if  you  wish  for  our  love, 
Fling  us  a  handful  of  stars. 

The  poets  of  today  are  perhaps  more  conscious  of 
these  daily  facts  of  human  experience.  They  discern 
beauty  in  roofs  and  spires,  in  street  lights  glistening  on 
pavements  dark  with  rain,  in  the  subway,  in  Brooklyn 
Bridge  blurred  in  the  mist.  They  are  interested  in  the 
life  of  the  laborer,  the  New  England  farmer,  in  the 
choking  monotony  and  the  bigotry  of  a  small  town,  in 
the   nobility   and    sweetness    that    dwells    in    the    wayside 


cottage, — all  these  become  the  tissue  of  their  dreams. 

Robert  Frost,  one  of  our  most  authentic  American 
poets,  in  North  of  Boston,  with  the  homely  word  with 
its  tang  and  pungency,  with  an  almost  Puritan  auster- 
ity of  speech,  pictures  the  harshness  of  New  England 
life  with  its  tight-laced  creeds  and  its  narrow  preju- 
dices. With  sudden  flashes  of  beauty  he  shows  those 
hidden  wells  in  the  human  heart, — his  story  of  the 
couple  moving  to  a  desolate  farm-house  fifteen  miles 
from  their  former  home,  with  the  little  incidents  such 
as  setting  up  the  stove;  The  Death  of  the  Hired  Man, 
which  tells  us  more  about  social  diagnosis  than  many 
case-workers  know ;  in  Mending  Wall,  the  vivid  flashes 
of  character  as  two  farmers  build  a  stone  wall,  to  me 
one  of  the  most  significant  and  illuminating  poems  in 
the  English  language.  He  deals  with  the  simple  things 
of  life  with  directness  and  compactness. 

Edgar  Lee  Masters,  in  his  biting  vignettes  of  middle- 
western  village  life,  in  his  poems  of  the  great  valley, 
in  his  Songs  and  Satires,  gives  us  a  deeper  understand- 
ing of  the  life  and  people  with  whom  we  have  contact 
— their  tragedies,  their  defeats,  their  poignant  happi- 
ness. James  Oppenheim's  The  Solitary  burns  with  a 
flaming  denunciation  of  the  injustices  of  life.  A  crude 
vitality  shows  through  the  chanting  of  his  lines.  He 
writes  of  the  little  things — of  the  newsy  calling  his  eve- 
ning paper,  the  movies,  of  the  porter  making  up  the 
berth,  and  even  of  Child's  restaurant.  His  poem  The 
Fires  of  Pittsburgh,  is  a  spiritual  picture  of  that  city, 
a  companion  piece  to  the  Pittsburgh  Survey.  Margaret 
Widdemer  presents  perhaps  in  The  Factories  and  Other 
Lyrics  the  most  conscious  effort  at  social  poetry  in  re- 
cent books  of  verse.  Though  they  want  the  beauty  of 
some  of  her  lyrics,  particularly  such  as  the  exquisite 
The  Dark  Cavalier,  published  in  The  Midland,  these 
social  poems  are  gripping  in  their  intensity.  They  chal- 
lenge the  social  worker. 

Edwin  Ford  Piper's  Barbed  Wire  and  Other  Poems 
has  done  somewhat  for  the  early  life  of  the  Middle-West 
what  Frost  has  done  for  New  England. 

This  brief  sketcfi  is  intended  to  provoke  further  explo- 
ration rather  than  to  present  an  inclusive,  comprehensive 
picture  of  recent  social  poetry.  Social  workers  have 
lagged  in  theif  recognition  of  verse  dealing  with  their 
material.     They  need  the  message  of  the  poet. 


IF  A  THORN  WOUNDS  ME 

From  the  Spanish  of  Amado  Neruo  of  Mexico. 
Rendered  into   English  verse  by  Alice  Stone  Blackwell. 

IF  a  thorn  wounds  me,  I  draw  back  from  it ; 
I  do  not  hate  the  thorn.     If,  hating  me, 
Some  base  hand  pierces  me  with  malice  blind, 
Silent  I  turn  away,  and  go  to  find 
A  purer  air  of  love  and  charity. 

Rancor?    For  what?    Has  good  e'er  sprung  from  it? 
No  wound  it  staunches,  puts  no  evil  right. 
Scarce  has  my  rose-tree  time  to  bear  its  flowers; 
It  wastes  no  vital  sap  on  thorns  of  spite. 

And  if  my  foe  should  near  my  rose-tree  pass 
He  shall  pick  from  it  many  a  fragrant  bud ; 
And  if  he  sees  in  them  a  vivid  red, 
The  tint  will  be  the  redness  of  my  blood — 

Blood  drawn  by  his  ill  will  of  yesterday, 
In  hatred  that  it  seemed  could  never  cease, 
And  which  the  rose-tree  now  in  perfume  sweet 
Returns  to  him,  changed  to  a  flower  of  peace. 


THE  PEACEFUL  REVOLUTION  IN  PORCELAIN 


HEIGHLO  Denmark  was  not  in  the  war.  Her 
people  still  swear  fealty  to  king  as  well  as  country. 
Her  porcelain  factory  still  is  under  royal  patron- 
age as  it  was  when  it  was  founded  in  1760  and  when 
twenty  full  years  was  spent  in  completing  the  wonder- 
ful Flora  Danica  service  which  Crown  Prince  Frederick 
the  Sixth  gave  to  Catherine  II.  of  Russia.  But  at  a 
time  when  the  Russian  grand  dukes  are  in  exile,  em- 
perors and  princes  of  Central  Europe,  and  kings  and 
princes  set  out  across  "the  water  to  make  themselves 
solid  with  the  safe  democracies,  we  find  the  Royal 
Copenhagen  shop  in  New  -York  importing  for  this 
Christmas  a  group  of  porcelain  immigrants  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  "lovers  with  cupids,"  gay  princesses 
and  the  charming  galaxy  of  the  old  order  which  have 
charmed  for  a  hundred  years.  Peasants  and  work 
people  are  the  new  models,  some  of  the  most  famous 
Scandinavian  artists,  their  originators,  and  the  fact 
that  it's  a  king's  furnaces  which  are  turning  them  out 
in  itself  tells  something  of  the  story  of  changes  in 
men's  minds  as  well  as  in  human  clay. 


Modeled   by   Chr.    Thonscn 
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SOCIAL  MESSAGES  from  this  SEASON'S  BOOKS 

m 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIFE  and  the 
realization  of  ideals  never  ends,  and  for- 
tunately so.  It  is  utter  weariness,  yet  it  is 
the  sense  of  failure  which  regenerates  the 
worker,  turning  his  mind  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  highest  thing,  the  salvation  of 
his  own  soul,  not  by  matter,  but  by  the 
spirit.  The  wayfarer  is  the  only  joyous 
pilgrim,  because  his  goal  is  ever  receding 
as  he  approaches  it :  and  it  is  the  game, 
not  the  victory,  which  rejoices  the  true 
sportsman.  So  it  will  be  as  it  must  be 
with  the  elaboration  of  our  present  peace, 
a  milestone  on  the  path  of  progress  toward 
nobler  living,  but  leaving  a  vista  of  travel 
over  long  and  weary  stretches  before  hu- 
man perfectibility  can  be  even  distin- 
guished in  flickering  outline.  The  earthly 
Salem,  the  city  of  peace,  military,  political, 
or  economic,  will  still  be  afar  off.  But  it 
will  be  nearer  because  the  doctrine  of  per- 
petual peace  has  become  a  working  hypo- 
thesis. 

William  M.  Sloane  in  The 
Powers  and  Aims  of  Western 
Democracy.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

J* 

THE  CHANTS  BY  THE  PEOPLE  of 
Walt  Whitman's  poems  this  summer  may 
well  prove  to  be  the  most  significant  trib- 
ute, in  his  centenary  year,  to  our  country's 
prophet,  who  wrote  half  a  century  ago: 
"I  hear   America   singing." 

The  question  now  is  no  longer  whether 
our  masses  shall  become  vocal  in  song, 
but  whether  our  mass  singing  itself  shall 
become  choral  with  deeper  harmonies  of 
the  spirit,  and  so  move  onward  to  the  at- 
tainment of  organic  freedom  through 
nobler  structures  of  art. 

Percy  Mackaye  in  The  Will  of 
Song,   Boni  &  Liveright. 
J* 

CHANGE  IS  SO  SLOW  as  to  be  hardly 
perceptible,  but  there  are  times  when  its 
accumulated  effect  has  to  be  admitted  and 
dealt  with  consciously.  Slow  though 
change  may  be,  it  is  swifter  than  the  minds 
of  men  who  invent  tools,  engines  and  social 
machinery  to  overtake  it  and  never  quite 
succeed.  Increasing  consciousness  of 
change  has  produced  a  frenzy  of  inven- 
tion, and  still  men  lag  behind  because  they 
have  not  yet  learned  that  the  world  they 
live  in  is  a  spiritual  structure ;  a  soul  in 
which  an  infinite  number  of  souls  are  built 
together,  that  life  and  death  are  but  ar- 
chitectonic principles,  and  that  the  great 
building  of  the  soul  is  contained  in  and  in- 
spired with  infinite   love. 

Gilbert  Cannan  in  The  An- 
atomy of  Society.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co. 

Jt 

THE  ARTIST  CANNOT  get  along 
without  the  world.  His  art  springs  from 
the  commonest  impulses  of  the  human 
race,  and  those  impulses  are  utilitarian  at 
root;  the  savage  who  scratched  the  aurochs 
on  the  wall  of  his  cave  was  hungry  for 
meat  and  desirous  of  luck  in  the  hunting 
tomorrow ;  the  primitive  Greeks  who 
danced  their  seasonal  dances  from  which 
sprang  the  glory  of  dramatic  art,  wanted 
the  crops  to  grow ;  and  that  which  we  call 
great  art  everywhere  is  great  only  because 
it  springs  from  a  communal  hunger  and 
fulfills  a  communal  wish.  When  art  be- 
comes divorced  from  the  aspirations  of 
the  common  man,  all  its  technical  perfec- 


tion will  not  keep  it  alive ;  it  revolts  against 
its  own  technical  perfection,  and  goes  off 
into  quaint  and  austere  quests  for  new 
truths  upon  which  to  nourish  itself ;  and 
only  when  it  discovers  the  common  man 
and  fulfills  his  unfulfilled  desires,  does  it 
flourish  again.  Art  must  concern  itself 
with  the  world,  or  perish. 

Floyd  Dell  in  Were  You  Ever 
a   Child?    Alfred  A.   Knopf. 


THE  TRUTH  IS  that  America  was 
planned  for  a  nation  of  equals.  It  gives 
fair  play  to  all  who  know  how  to  play  the 
game.  .  .  .  We  must  all  be  Americans.  It 
is  the  duty  of  every  newcomer  to  our 
shores  to  learn  English  and  become  nat- 
uralized and  become  a  full-fledged  Amer- 
ican as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  the  duty  of 
older  Americnns  to  help  him  in  every  way. 
Only  if  our  people  are  Americans  in  speech 
and  custom  and  understanding  can  our 
land  of  fair  play  reach  its  full  promise  of 
good-will  to  all  men. 

Geoffrey  Parsons  in  The   Land 
of    Fair    Play.      Charles    Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 
J* 

AMERICA  DREAMED  that,  having  done 
away  with  political  inequality,  she  had 
likewise  shut  the  door  on  class.  But  the 
mechanization  of  industry,  aided,  perhaps, 
by  other  forces,  has  created  the  so-called 
capitalistic  system  and  has  let  class  an- 
tagonism in  at  the  back  door,  while  we 
have  been  placarding  the  front  door  with 
"No  Admission"  signs.  And  so  America, 
confronted  by  these  and  other  social  prob- 
lems that  cannot  be  blinked,  has  come  to 
look  at  life  and  its  un foldings  with  a  sober 
mind. 

Allen    P.    Pond    in     Ideals    of 
America.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
J* 

THERE  IS  UNMISTAKABLY  an  in- 
creasing company,  in  which  the  younger 
men  and  women  in  our  churches  and 
schools  are  largely  represented,  who  are 
entering  with  the  spirit  of  crusaders  upon 
the  ethical  conquest  of  modern  life.  It  is 
upon  these  that  both  the  burden  and  the 
hope  of  the  future  rests.  No  amount  of 
science  or  research  will  take  the  place  of 
a  will  to  realize  an  ethical  achievement  in 
the  world  of  work.  If  we  speak  at  times 
with  a  note  of  certainty  as  to  the  future 
it  is  because  we  are  confident  that,  how- 
ever theories  may  fail  and  programs  prove 
inadequate,  the  moral  will  of  humanity 
may  be  counted  on  to  bring  in  the  new 
day.    ' 

F.  Ernest  Johnson  in  The  New 
Spirit  in  Industry.  Association 
Press. 

UNDER  PRESENT  CONDITIONS  the 
attempt  to  drive  the  workman  to  do  that 
which  he  does  not  understand  results  in 
failure,  even  if  he  is  willing  to  be  driven, 
which  he  no  longer  is ;  for  he  has  learned 
that  real  democracy  is  something  more 
than  the  privilege  of  expressing  an  opin- 
ion. We  are  thus  forced  into  the  new 
economic  condition,  and,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  will  soon  realize  that  only  those 
who  know  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it 
will  have  a  sufficient  following  to  make 
their  efforts  worth  while.  In  other  words, 
the  conditions  under  which  the  great  in- 
dustrial and  business  system  must  operate 
to  keep  our  complicated  system  of  modern 


civilization   going   successfully,    can   be   di- 
rected only  by  real  leaders — men  who  un- 
derstand    the     operation     of     the     moving 
forces,  and  whose  prime  object  is  to  ren- 
der  such   service  as   the   community  needs. 
H.    L.    Gantt    in    Organization 
for    Work.     Harcourt,    Brace   & 
Howe. 

ONE  OF  THE  COMPELLING  lessons 
we  have  been  taught  is  that  children 
cannot  safely  discontinue  their  studies  at 
the  early  age  of  fourteen  years.  Many, 
most  of  them,  do  and  have  done  so  in  the 
past,  but  that  only  proves  that  we  must 
not  be  so  careless  of  their  welfare  and  the 
nation's  welfare  in  the  future. 

The  schools  will  have  to  work  harder.  .  .  . 
It  is  unlikely  that  they  can  perform  their 
part  in  the  world's  reconstruction  unless 
they  are  in  session  forty-eight  weeks  of 
each  year  instead  of  thirty-six,  as  hither- 
to. The  time  has  come  to  use  the  educa- 
tional plants  of   the  country  to  capacity. 

Labor,  it  is  clear,  is  coming  to  its  own 
throughout  the  world.  It  will  have  a 
larger  share  in  the  necessities  and  the  com- 
forts which  life  requires,  but  it  will  have 
new  responsibilities.  The  worker  and  the 
worker's  children  must  be  fitted  to  bear 
them.  Trained  they  must  be  in  craftsman- 
ship and  trained  as  well  to  civic  cooper- 
ativeness. 

Ernest  Carroll  Moore  in  What 
the  War  Teaches  about  Educa- 
tion.    Macmillan  Co. 


FOR  A  TOWN  ALL  things  are  possible. 
The  single  need  is  of  some  person  or 
group  of  persons  who  have  faith 
in  the  outcome.  Improvement  cannot 
come  from  without,  nor  be  wished  upon 
the  town  like  a  magic  mantle  in  a  fairy 
tale ;  it  must  come  from  within — from  the 
loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  citizens. 

Frederick  Noble  Evans  in 
Town  Improvement.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 


SOME  TIME  MUST  ELAPSE,  even 
after  the  suspension  of  the  censorship,  for 
the  tradition  of  scrupulous  recognition  of 
the  sanctity  of  private  information  by 
word  and  in  letters  to  be  re-established 
among  us,  as  well  as  the  straightforward 
adherence  to  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  The  same  applies  emphatically  to 
the  great  organ  of  publicity,  the  Press.  Its 
power  of  suppressing  facts  and,  positively, 
of  producing  "stunts"  which,  to  say  the 
least,  present  facts  or  whole  groups  of 
facts  out  of  all  proportion,  has  grown  in- 
ordinately and  asserted  itself  as  a  fixed 
tradition  during  this  time  of  war.  The 
crying  need  for  action  to  regulate  this 
most  powerful  and  most  dangerous  insti- 
tution in  modern  life,  to  which  I  have  de- 
voted much  of  the  space  in  this  book,  can 
hardly  be  overstated. 

Sir  Charles  Walston  in  Truth. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


THE  PLACE  OF  INSTITUTIONS  in 
the  Commonwealth  is  determined  by  the 
importance  of  their  respective  functions  to ' 
the  individuals  composing  the  Common- 
wealth, and  upon  the  degree  of  precision 
with    which    they    are   organized   on    func- 
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tional  lines.  The  respective  importance  of 
different  functions  can  only  be  determined 
by  the  individuals  in  the  unity  of  their 
wills,  and  the  place  of  the  various  institu- 
tions will  change  as  the  individuals  revise 
their  valuations.  The  ultimate  freedom  of 
the  individuals  lies  in  their  power  to  pro- 
mote, or  not  to  promote,  institutions,  and 
to  arrange  these  institutions  and  assign  to 
them  their  place  in  the  Commonwealthf 
This  power  is  one  which  cannot  be  dele- 
gated to,  or  represented  by,  any  institu- 
tion, and  it  is  the  essence  of  Sovereignty. 
.  .  .    No  institution   can  be   sovereign. 

G.  D.  H.  Cole  in  Labour  in  the 
Commonwealth.  B.  W.  Huebsch. 


WE  MAY  EXCUSE  our  responsibility 
toward  the  weaker  members  of  society  by 
graciously  placing  them  in  corrective  and 
charitable  institutions  after  they  have 
"gone  wrong,"  and  cease  all  further  care 
and  thought  of  them,  or  we  may  attempt 
by  community  measures  and  the  exercise 
of  a  Christian-social  consciousness  to 
check  this  increase  of  juvenile  and  adult 
delinquency  at  its   source. 

The  proper  place  for  the  teaching  of  mor- 
als is  through  regularly  organized  chan- 
nels, such  as  the  home,  church  and  school. 
We  may  wonder,  sometimes,  if  these 
agencies  are  fully  realizing  and  exercising 
their  potential  possibilities,  but  whether 
they  do  or  not,  herein  lies  their  respon- 
sibility. They  cannot  escape  by  passing 
the  privilege  over  to  vendors  of  public 
amusement. 

J.  J.  Phelan  in  Motion  Pictures 
as  a  Phase  of  Commercialized 
Amusement.  John  J.  Phelan, 
Toledo,  O. 


THERE  IS  NO  WAY  in  which  life  can 
be  brought  back  to  a  sane  and  wholesome 
era  of  a  right  religion  and  a  right  phil- 
osophy, the  establishing  of  a  new  indus- 
trial and  commercial  system  as  radically 
opposed  to  the  insanities  of  Bolshevism  as 
it  is  to  the  sinister  efficiency  of  the  capi- 
talist-proletarian regime,  and  by  the  elim- 
ination of  the  useless  and  crushing  im- 
pediments that  have  been  heaped  upon  us 
by  "labour-saving"  machines,  the  craft 
and  ingenuity  of  misguided  inventors,  and 
the  monumental  ability  of  the  system  of 
advertising. 

Ralph  Adams  Cram  in  Walled 
Towns.     Marshall   Jones   Co. 


FROM  THE  BEGINNING  we  were  a 
people  centrifugal,  nervous,  impatient.  No 
potential  energy  could  store  in  us :  We 
poured  ourselves  unendingly,  pioneering 
and  exploiting.  The  crisis  finds  us  to-day, 
innerly  depleted.  We  are  clever.  We  are 
literate.  We  are  materially  advanced. 
But,  facing  the  mandate  of  our  hour,  the 
recreation  of  a  world,  we  are  more  back- 
ward than  the  Magyar  or  the  Slav,  be- 
cause we  lack  that  spiritual  substance 
which  creates  Faith  and  which  moves 
mountains. 

This  then  is  our  task.  Whitman  fore- 
saw it  and  sang  of  it  and  warned  us.  We 
must  go  through  a  period  of  static  suf- 
fering, of  inner  cultivation.  We  must 
break  our  impotent  habit  of  constant  is- 
suance into  petty  deed.  We  must  begin  to 
generate  within  ourselves  the  energy  which 
is  love  of  life. 

Waldo  Frank  in  Our  America. 

Boni  &  Liveright. 

J* 

"PEACE  ON  EARTH,  good-will  toward 
men,"    the    simple-minded    enthusiasts    of 


our  Authorised  Version  thought  it  to 
mean ;  and  three  centuries  later,  on  nearer 
view,  their  Revisers  broke  to  us  with  gen- 
tle vagueness  the  sober  truth  that  it  really 
meant  something  much  more  like  "Peace 
to  men  of  good-will."  And  that  is  a  very 
different  thing.  How  different  we  realize 
when  we  read  in  our  newspapers  the  say- 
ings and  doings  of  our  great  leaders,  and 
try  to  reckon  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
the  number  among  them  of  "men  of  good- 
will." If  Christianity  sometimes  seems  to 
have  brought  so  little  to  men,  it  has  per- 
haps, after  all,  brought  as  much  as  the 
angels  promised. 

Havelock   Ellis  in   The   Philos- 
ophy  of   Conflict   and   other    Es- 
says.    Houghton   Mifflin  Co. 
J* 

THE  TASK  OF  OUR  AGE  is  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  democratic  ideal.  The  demo- 
cratic principle  rests  upon  the  doctrine  of 
the  infinite  and  therefore  the  equal  worth 
of  every  living  soul,  and,  though  we  may 
not  say  this  doctrine  originated  with  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  true  that  it  has  derived  its 
most  powerful  impulse  from  Christianity; 
and  it  is  not  alone  a  political  task  but  a 
definitely  Christian  task  to  carry  out  the 
logic  of  this  principle — which  is  to  estab- 
lish within  the  commonwealth  those  con- 
ditions of  equal  opportunity  which  are 
within  human  control. 

Richard    Roberts    in    That    One 
Face.     Association    Press. 


IN  THE  FUTURE,  nationality,  while 
never  losing  those  emotional  characteris- 
tics which  always  surround  and  idealize 
the  associations  of  childhood  and  early 
youth,  will  tend  to  assume  more  and  more 
the  deliberate  ethical  action  of  mature  and 
experienced  wisdom.  When  "the  map  of 
Europe  has  been  remade"  it  is  certain  that 
the  principle  of  nationality,  after  a  vindi- 
cation at  once  so  practical  and  so  drama- 
tic, will  possess  more  strength  and  vitality 
than  ever  before ;  and  the  question  will 
arise,  nay,  has  already  arisen,  how  the 
principle  can  be  directed  towards  action 
to  secure  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
world  at  large.  .  .  .  The  same  process 
which    has    produced    nationality    will,    if 


guided    by    the    conscious    and    deliberate 

moral  choice  of  the  people  of  the  nations, 

produce    that    unity    and    harmony    in    the 

world  which  has  already  been  produced  in 

the  inner  life  of  the  different  communities. 

John    Oakesmith    in   Race  and 

Nationality.    Frederick  A.  Stokes 

Company. 


NO  ONE  CAN  WRITE  his  real  religious 
life  with  pen  or  pencil  It  is  written  only 
in  actions,  and  its  seal  is  our  character, 
not  our  orthodoxy.  Whether  we,  our 
neighbor,  or  God  is  the  judge,  absolutely 
the  only  value  of  our  "religious"  life  to 
ourselves  or  to  any  one  is  what  it  fits  us 
for  and  enables  us  to  do.  Creeds,  when 
expressed  only  in  words,  or  clothes,  or 
abnormal  lives,  are  daily  growing  less  ac- 
ceptable as  passports  to   Paradise. 

Wilfrid  Thomason  Grenfell 
in  A  Labrador  Doctor.  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin  Co. 


FIFTY-NINE  YEARS  AGO,  Ruskin  an- 
ticipated the  cardinal  questions  which  are 
now  raised  by  the  industrial  classes,  and 
which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  present 
series  of  crises  in  the  Labour  world.  He 
then  warned  the  Government  of  the  need 
for  limiting  the  hours  of  labour,  but  he 
accompanied  his  warning  with  an  even 
graver  statement.  It  was  no  good  for  the 
Government  to  think  that  the  mere  limita- 
tion of  hours  of  labour  was  sufficient  in 
itself.  The  hours  of  labour  which  re- 
mained, however  shortened,  must  be  made 
not  competitive  and  not  oppressible  to  the 
workmen.  And  in  this  connection  he  sug- 
gested a  standard  upon  which  to  base  ac- 
tion :  to  suppose  that  the  workman  was 
our  son  and  that  he  was  left  without  par- 
ents, and  that  what  we  should  like  to  be 
done  for  our  son  so  left  we  should  strive 
to'do  for  the  workman.  A  doctrine  which 
told  the  wealthiest  capitalist  that  he  must 
provide  for  his  poorest  workman  as  for 
his  own  son  went  as  far  as  any  theory  of 
responsibility   which  is   advanced  today. 

J.  H.  Whitehouse  in  Ruskin 
Centenary  Addresses.  Oxford 
University   Press. 


m 

BOOKS  on  RECONSTRUCTION 

m 

Women  In  Industry 

Report  of  War  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Women  in  Industry.  H.  M.  Stationery 
Office,  London.  341  pp.  Paper  bound. 
Price  Is.  6d;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.75 
About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Lloyd  George  ap- 
pointed a  committee  "to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  relation  which  should  be 
maintained  between  the  wages  of  men  and 
women,  having  regard  to  the  interest  of 
both,  as  well  as  to  the  value  of  their  work. 
The  recommendation  should  have  in  view 
the  necessity  of  output  during  the  war, 
and  the  progress  and  well-being  of  industry 
in  the  future."  The  committee  was  ap- 
pointed before  there  was  any  certainty  of 
an  early  termination  to  the  war.  By  the 
,time  it  reported  the  armistice  had  already 
been  signed  some  months,  and  the  report, 
therefore,  was  bound  to  stress  mainly  the 
second  objective,  the  welfare  of  industry 
under  peace  conditions. 

With  one  notable  exception  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  held  an  official  posi- 
tion of  one  kind  or  another.  The  majority 
report  shows  clearly  this  point  of  view. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  as  an  official  com- 


mittee the  members  had  rather  a  hard  job. 
They  had  to  do  their  level  best  to  show 
that  the  government  had  kept  its  pledges 
alike  to  the  trade  unions  and  to  women 
regarding  equality  of  pay.  They  had  also 
to  plan  upon  the  decaying  foundation  of 
a  vanishing  industrial  system  the  building 
of  a  fair  wage  structure  which  should  be 
reasonably  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

On  both  lines  they  set  for  themselves 
an  impossible  task,  and  the  result  is  a 
bulky  report  which  at  once  tries  to  explain 
away  the  government's  notorious  breach 
of  faith,  and  to  show  that  while  equal  pay 
is  eminently  just  and  fair,  it  too  can  be 
explained  away  for  the  future  as  effectively 
as  it  had  been  evaded  in  time  of  war. 
And  that  is  about  al>  that  the  majority 
report  amounts  to. 

The  report,  however,  has  what  may  be 
called  a  postscript,  to  wit,  the  minority 
report  of  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  the  only  non- 
official  member  of  the  committee.  This 
report  gives  the  lie  direct  to  most  of  the 
other  members'  findings.  As  to  the  war 
pledge  insuri.-.g  equal  pay  to  women  taking 
the  place  of   men   in   war   work   the  con- 
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elusion  is  that  this  pledge  had  been  wholly 
ignored  by  some  government  departments 
and  fulfilled  by  others  and  tardily  and 
partially,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  women 
concerned ;  and  that  no  government  depart- 
ment had  carried  out  the  pledge  in  its 
entirety. 

Mrs.  Webb  differs  radically  in  her  inter- 
pretation even  of  what  the  committee  was 
called  upon  to  do.  They  assumed,  perhaps 
inadvertently,  that  industry  was  normally 
the  function  of  the  male,  and  that  women, 
like  non-adults,  were  only  to  be  permitted 
to  work  for  wages  at  special  hours,  for 
special  rates  and  subject  to  special  restric- 
ions.  She  feels  that  this  lands  us  in  a 
bad  impasse,  leaving  all  the  old  difficulties 
still  to  be  coped  with.  A  girl  is  often 
badly  paid  because  she  is  unskilled ;  but 
what  is  the  use  of  spending  time  and  money 
on  training,  since  being  a  woman,  she  is 
doomed  to  be  inadequately  paid  any- 
how? The  argument  that  a  woman  should 
receive  less  pay  because  she  has,  presum- 
ably, no  one  but  herself  to  support,  falls 
to  the  ground.  Although  we  find  that  a 
single  man  is  paid  according  to  the  value 
of  his  work,  irrespective  of  his  being  with- 
out other  claims,  the  widow  having  chil- 
dren to  support  is  none  the  less  still 
penalized  for  being  a  woman.  So  Mr. 
Webb  bluntly  sets  down  the  "vested  inter- 
est of  the  male"  as  an  important  factor  in 
maintaining  these  inequalities. 

She  turns  her  back  on  all  this  confusion 
of  thought  and  with  what  may  be  called 
the  larger  patriotism  sees  in  an  even- 
handed  and  impersonal  justice  the  only 
sound  basis  for  free  and  productive  indus- 
trial activity.  She  therefore  advocates  a 
national  minimum  prescribed  by  law  and 
systematically  enforced  in  respect  at  least 
to  rest  time,  education,  sanitation  and  sub- 
sistence. In  this  national  minimum  there 
would  be  no  sex  inequality,  but  payment 
would  be  for  work  accomplished,  regard- 
less of  who  turned  it  out. 

This,  however,  makes  no  provision  for 
dependents,  and  the  writer,  therefore,  gives 
her  adherence  to  the  plan  to  provide  what 
has  been  called  the  children's  fund,  by 
which  every  child  would  be  entitled  to  com- 
ofmunity  support  from  birth  to  about  the 
age  of  eighteen.  This,  she  reckons,  would 
amount  for  the  United  Kingdom  at  present 
separation  allowance  rates  to  something 
like  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  sterling 
annually,  an  expenditure  that  would  be  in 
large  measure  offset  by  savings  in  other 
directions.  The  official  mind  has  a  way 
of  getting  rid  of  many  of  the  problems 
of  food  and  shelter,  by  calculating  them 
all  on  the  basis  of  "the  average  family." 
Mrs.  Webb  brushes  that  domestic  unit 
aside  as  "a  figment  of  statisticians  that 
does  not  exist  in  fact,"  since,  as  she  scath- 
ingly adds,  "each  individual  baby  has  to  be 
adequately  and  satisfactorily  provided  for." 
This  cannot  be  done  under  any  system  of 
wages,  or  can  the  adoption  of  any  con- 
ceivable principle  as  to  the  relation  be- 
tween men's  and  women's  wages  achieve 
this  end. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  minority  re- 
port may  be  reprinted  separately,  as  it 
assuredly  gives  food  for  thought. 

Alice  Henry. 

Helping  France 

By   Ruth   Gaines.     E.   P.   Dutton   &   Co. 

235  pp.     Illustrated.     Price   $2;   by   mail 

of  the  Survey  $2.20. 

Miss.  Gaines  tells  the  story  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  in  the  devastated  districts 
of  France.  It  is  a  story  of  plans  rather 
than  of  accomplishments.  One  reads  with 
something  of  a  start  the  long  but  epic  ap- 
peal for  help  from  a  justice  of  the  peace 
in   Combles   if  one   happens   tQ   remember 


reading  that  appeal  in  1917  and  recalls  that 
the  A.  R.  C.  did  nothing  whatever  about  it 
except  use  it  for  publicity. 

The  full  story  of  A.  R.  C.  work  for 
civilians  in  France  will  not  be  written. 
The  unintelligent  interference  of  bank 
executives  with  relief  work  led  to  too  many 
tragic  abandonments  of  splendid  and  well- 
launched  projects.  Many  a  French  co- 
worker who  began  in  admiration  finished 
in  disappointment.  Miss  Gaines  does  the 
best  she  can,  granted  a  determined  unwill- 
ingness to  criticize.  She  has  a  rare  respect 
for  French  effort  and  honestly  seeks  to 
place  American  relief  work  in  the  larger 
frame,  but  she  is  silent  on  many  things 
which  are  part  of  the  history.  Her  ac- 
count of  the  spirit  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  Red  Cross  workers  is  that  of  one  who 
worked  with  them  and  knows  them.  Un- 
fortunately the  work  with  refugees  outside 
the  war  zone — the  largest  part  of  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Red  Cross  to  the  civilians 
of  France — is  outside  the  scope  of  her 
book. 

It  is  peace  time  now,  and  in  peace  time 
it  is  a  pity  that  so  much  sentimental  war 
time  boche-hate  should  creep  into  a  record 
of  service  in  place  of  that  sturdy  fatalism 
with  which  French  peasants  look  on  war 
as  war.  France  is  so  much  more  likeable 
as  herself  than  when  looked  at  through 
a   romnntic  and   unreal  mist! 

Lewis  S.  Gannett. 

The  Old  Freedom 

Rv    Francis    Neilson.      B.    W.    Heubsch. 

176  pp.     Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$1.15. 

Such  a  book  as  The  Old  Freedom  has 
one  significant  value  in  that  it  shows  how 
slightly  we  are  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject of  social  reconstruction  and  how  su- 
perficially we  face  this  foremost  problem 
of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Neilson  is  per- 
haps aware  that  this  superficiality  is  char- 
acteristic of  our  time,  but  even  he  himself 
cannot  get  rid  of  it  in  the  space  of  these 
176  pages. 

He  often  quotes  the  phrase  of  Schwab, 
"Economic  principles  before  all,"  but  does 
not  give  any  concrete  definition  of  what 
these  economic  principles  really  are.  Go- 
ing back  to  the  seventeenth,  sixteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  and  even  as  far  as  the 
epoch  of  Pericles,  he  tries  to  show  that  the 
economic  conditions  of  labor  and  society 
were  much  better  then  than  now.  Quot- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  every  chapter  some 
very  hazy  statement  from  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's The  New  Freedom,  he  comes  to  the 
general  conclusion  that  economic  factors 
such  as  cooperation,  the  classes,  broad- 
mindedness  of  capitalists  and  the  open- 
mindedness  of  labor  will  bring  as  to  a  new 
and  better  world — but  no  concrete  plan 
is  proposed.  There  is  repeated  more  than 
once  the  principle,  which  for  a  short  time 
hecame  a  truism,  that  the  private  capital- 
istic initiative  has  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  workmen's  necessities  and  aspirations. 
But  whether  this  is  possible  or  not 
is  left  a  matter  of  good  faith.  Then 
comes  his  disapproval  of  such  an  under- 
taking as  nationalization  of  mines  and 
railroads.  He  believes  in  "voluntary  co- 
operation" and  tries  to  establish  the  idea 
of  natural  right. 

Having  begun  with  "economic  principles 
before  all,"  Mr.  Neilson  in  the  course  of 
the  book  goes  far  away  from  these  very 
principles  to  purely  philosophical  concep- 
tions and  derives  from  Henri  Bergson  and 
Nicolai  his  conception  of  natural  right, 
which  since  the  time  of  John  Locke  has 
come  to  have  a  historical  rather  than  a 
practical  significance  in  our  social  life. 
That    the   workman    is   a   producer   and    a 


consumer  at  the  same  time  is  quite  clear 
without  special  quotations  from  the  British 
leader  Thomas  or  from  Nicolai's  Biology 
of  the  War. 

The  book  contains  many  references  of 
historical  value  to  different  economic 
features  of  England  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, but  it  is  a  pity  to  have  to  add  that 
the  author  is  sometimes  hazy  because  of 
his  prolixity.  Were  this  book  shorter  it 
would  perhaps  be  clearer  and  more  inter- 
esting. Gregory  Zilboorg. 

The  Remaking  of  a  Mind 
By   Henry  de   Man.     Charles   Scribner's 
Sons.     289  pp.     Price  $1.75;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.95. 

The  author  of  this  book,  one  of  the 
younger  leaders  of  the  Belgian  labor  party, 
was  one  of  the  government  commission 
sent  to  this  country  last  year  to  study  in- 
dustrial conditions.  Though  primarily  in 
the  nature  of  psychological  autobiography 
it  contains  many  general  observations 
which  are  interesting  considering  their 
source.  The  reaction  of  the  war  on 
loosely — the  author  in  one  place  says 
frivolously — held  theories  of  state  social- 
ism, so  apparent  in  the  recent  writings  of 
quite  a  number  of  distinguished  British 
and  Belgian  socialists,  is  here  reflected 
through  a  singularly  honest  mind.  He  sees 
the  hope  of  the  civilized  world  in  the 
progress  of  organized  collaboration  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  and  a  variety  of 
experiments  in  public  ownership  rather 
than  in  wholesale  expropriation  of  private 
enterprise.  "Some  indispensable  safe- 
guard of  efficiency  and  real  democratic 
control  must  be  secured  before  any  fur- 
ther extension  of  public  ownership  takes 
place."  Though  he  only  speaks  for  him- 
self, the  author  undoubtedly  portrays  a 
widespread  sentiment  among  Belgian 
workingmen  and  liberals ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son his   book  deserves    wide   attention. 


Iron  City 

By    M.   H.   Hedges.     Boni   &    Liveright. 

318    pp.      Price    $1.75;    by    mail    of    the 

Survey  $1.95. 

In  spite  of  a  certain  technical  diletan- 
tism,  the  author  of  this  first  novel  has 
with  one  leap  entered  the  highest  realm 
of  American  social  fiction.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  recall  even  half  a 
dozen  volumes  in  that  field  published  in 
recent  years  that  could  be  classed  with  it. 
Mr  Hedges  portrays  the  rise  of  a  middle- 
western  community  into  the  consciousness 
of  its  destiny,  its  transition  from  pro- 
vincialism to  world  relationships,  its  revolt 
from  an  aristocratic  social  organization 
and  from  industrial  autocracy.  Reflected 
in  the  minds  and  experiences  of  real, 
thoueh  perhaps  exceptionally  sensitive  per- 
sonalities, this  social  and  civic  awakening 
assumes  a  significance  beyond  anything  else 
that  is  happening  in  America  today.  The 
effect  of  the  war  upon  it  is  sketched  in 
surely  but  lightly  and  with  exquisite  taste. 


A  Reasonable  Revolution 

By    Bertram    Pickard.      George    Allen   & 

Unwin,    Ltd.,    London.      78    pp.      Paper. 

Price  2s.  6d;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.00. 

This  proposal  for  a  state  bonus  to  mini- 
mize inequalities  of  income  has  the  sup- 
port of  many  progressive  and  radical 
economists  and  of  representatives  of  labor. 
The  Southport  conference  of  British  labor 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
the  labor  movement  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration, and  the  sympathetic  interest 
shown  by  such  groups  as  the  National 
Alliance  of  Employers  and  Employed 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  people  of 
England   are   ready    for    an   economic   re- 
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adjustment  far  in  advance  of  anything  that 
could  be  called  practical  politics  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Briefly,  the  scheme  is  for  a  national  ap- 
propriation of  20  per  cent  of  all  incomes, 
without  consideration  of  other  taxes  or 
burdens  on  them ;  the  resulting  fund  to  be 
pooled  and  redistributed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  provide  every  individual  and  family 
with  a  national  minimum  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain national  standards  of  comfort,  health, 
education  and  other  essentials  of  a  full 
and  efficient  life.  It  is  described  as  "a 
gigantic  insurance  scheme,"  hence  the  pro- 
vision that  all  should  contribute  to  it  ac- 
cording to  their  means. 

The  inflexible  austerity  of  the  plan  with 
its  flat  rate  and  utter  disregard  of  sources 
of  income  is  not,  as  might  easily  be 
thought,  a  sign  of  crudeness  and  thought- 
lessness that  must  utterly  condemn  it,  but, 
as  Mr.  Pickard  shows,  the  result  of  very 
close  reasoning  and  for  definite  practical 
purposes  which  cannot  here  be  enumerated. 
It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  does  not  dis- 
regard price  fluctuations — an  alleged  in- 
herent fault  of  a  national  minimum  wage 
system — and  that  it  is  more  adequate  to 
meet  the  general  problem  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  than  any  national  endow- 
ment of  motherhood  could   be. 

The  reviewer,  while  he  would  urge  his 
readers  to  study  a  plan  which  has  aroused 
so  much  interest  and  discussion,  must  con- 
fess himself  altogether  unconvinced  of  the 
soundness  of  the  method,  and  more  impor- 
tant, the  desirability  of  the  aim.  In  his 
opinion,  an  arbitrary  redistribution  of  in- 
comes without  increased  social  control  of 
expenditure  will  not,  as  the  State  Bonus 
League  claims,  "abolish  destitution  for  all 
time,"  it  will  do  nothing  to  socialize  the 
lundamental  economic  processes  of  the 
nation,  it  is  not  insurance  in  any  real 
meaning  of  that  term  since  it  derives  con- 
tinuously its  strength  from  one  set  of  indi- 
viduals and  bestows  its  benefits  on  another  ; 
t  does  not  limit  the  unscrupulous  and  ex- 
:essive  accumulation  of  fortune  and  power 
iy  a  few  and  therefore  does  not  break  the 
;conomic    fetters   that   chain   the   masses. 

(Social  Reconstruction  in  Germany 
By    Meyrick    Booth.      George    Allen    & 
Unwin,    Ltd.,    London.      36    pp.      Paper 
bound.    Price  Is.;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$.50 

Although  written  in  May,  this  is  the 
rst  attempt,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  place 
efore  English-speaking  readers  an  or- 
lerly  account  of  the  practical  social  reor- 
ganization which  has  taken  place  in  Ger- 
many during  and  since  the  war.  It  is  a 
nere  sketch,  a  budget  of  information  at 
hat  time  available  in  London,  and  con- 
ains  no  expression  of  opinion  or  valua- 
ion.  One  interesting  item,  among  many 
i/hich  especially  concern  social  workers,  re- 
ites  to  the  advance  made  in  training  for 
ocial  service.  Altogether  one  gets  the  im- 
ression  of  a  distinct  advance  in  local  and 
pontaneous  as  against  state  activity  for 
ocial  betterment. 

'.EPORT  of  U.  S.  Housing  Corporation. 
Vol.  II.  Houses,  Site-Planning,  Util- 
ities. 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  524  &  XIX  pp.  Illustrated. 
Price  $1.50,  postpaid. 
Henry  V.  Hubbard  who  has  edited  this 
ilume  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  pre- 
rving  in  this  eminently  practical  and 
adable  form  the  record  of  one  of  Amer- 
a's  most  successful  war  emergency  ser- 
ces,  the  housing  of  industrial  war  work- 
s.  All  the  more  important  projects  are 
illy  described,  and  comparative  tables  and 
atements  show  at  a  glance   their  respec- 
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Pure  Linen  Handkerchiefs 

THERE  is  no  fabric  which  possesses 
the   lasting   beauty,    durability,    and 
real  worth  of  pure  linen. 

And  it  is  a  known  fact  among  our 
patrons  that  "Linen  Handkerchiefs  at 
McCutcheon's"  means  all  pure  linen  — 
nothing  else. 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


For  Ladies 

Hand-Embroidered,  25c,  35c, 
50c,  65c,  75c  each  and  up. 

Novelty  colored  effects,  25c 
each. 

Madeira  Hand  -  Embroidered, 
50c,  75c,  85c,  $1.00  each 
and  up. 

Appenzell  Hand-Embroidered, 
50c  each  and  up. 

Initial  Handkerchiefs,  $2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  6.00  dozen  and 
up. 


For  Men 

All  the  desirable  qualities  and 
widths  of  hems  with  tape 
and  cord  effects,  50c  each 
and  up. 

Initial  Handkerchiefs,  $7.80, 
9.00,  12.00,  15.00  dozen  and 
up. 

Printed  Handkerchiefs,  newly 
imported  $1.50  each. 

For  Children 

White  and  colored  Hand-Em- 
broidered, 25c  each  and  up. 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

B  4 

The  Greatest  Treasure  House  of  Linens  in  America. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts., 
■  New  York 


Orders   by   mail    will   receive 
just  as  careful  execution  as 
if  selection  were  made  in 
person    at    our    store. 
Simply  give  general 
description    and 
price  of  Handker- 
chiefs desired 
and  you  may  feel 
assured    ot    per- 
fect satisfaction. 


tive  merits  from  different  points  of  view. 
What  these  merits  are,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  in 
the  aggregate  even  more  than  when  studied 
individually,  the  plans  show  an  undoubted 
promise  for  a  new  and  better  type  of  in- 
dustrial housing  than  America  has  seen  in 
the  past.  That  many  of  the  projects  have 
remained  incomplete  is  regrettable ;  that 
many  show  gross  faults  in  respect  to 
economy  or  aesthetic  qualities,  even  their 
authors  admit;  that  the  corporation  itself 
has  unduly  delayed  the  solution  of  the 
large  task  set  it  by  the  government 
through  an  uncertain  and  shifting  policy 
is  public  knowledge.  And  yet,  never  be- 
fore have  men  of  business  and  profes- 
sional experts  worked  together  more  fruit- 


fully for  the  advancement  of  a  great  social 
goal.  In  that  cooperation  itself  lies  the 
hope  for  future  prepress.  This  volume  is 
truly  indispensable  to  the  American  hous- 
ing reformer;  its  price  presumably  repre- 
sents but  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing it. 

National  Afforestation 

By   A.    D.    Webster.      T.    Fisher    Unwin, 

London.     160  pp.     Price  6s.;   by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $2.00. 

On  the  strength  of  the  example  of  Bel- 
gium in  the  matter  of  state  forestry,  it 
was  pointed  out  a  number  of  years  ago 
that  if  one-sixtieth  of  Great  Britain's  eight 
and  a  half  million  acres  of  waste  land 
suitable     for     afforestation     were     planted 
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2£eep  Cfjriatmas; 


On  His  Birthday  open  to 
Christ's  Little  Brothers  and 
Sisters,  Doors  of  Mercy,  Op- 
portunity and  Hope. 

Qtfje  American  iWis&tonarp 

Association 

begs  to  remind  you  of  its 
work  for  the  less  privileged 
peoples  of  this  land — the  Ne- 
groes, the  Indians,  the  Eski- 
mos, the  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese, the  Hawaiians,  Mexicans, 
and  Porto  Ricans  and  white 
folks  of  the  southern  moun- 
tains. 

Among  these,  besides  flour- 
ishing Churches,  Hospitals 
and  Social  Settlements,  it 
conducts  some  fifty-five  un- 
sectarian  schools  and  five 
notable  colleges. 

At  this  crisis  in  the  nation's 
life  our  opportunities  are 
greater  than  ever  and  our 
necessities  more  urgent. 


WE   MUST   HAVE   YOUR 
HELP    RIGHT    NOW 


What    Better    Place    for    a 
Christmas  Gift! 


The  American  Missionary  Assn., 
287  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  Dept.  S. 

Desiring  a  share  in  your  great  work, 
I  send  the  enclosed  gift. 

Amount 

Name 

Address _ 


annually,  this  would  provide  employment 
for  about  25,000  men  during  four  winter 
months  each  year — employment  at  a  time 
when  a  large  number  are  normally  out  of 
work  and  not  competing  in  a  commercial 
sense  with  other  employments  of  labor. 
This  matter  has  been  influentially  taken 
up  and  formed  the  subject  matter  of  fur- 
ther studies  by  the  Reconstruction  Com- 
mission in  view  of  the  now  calamitous 
shortage  throughout  Europe  of  timber  for 
all  purposes.  Mr.  Webster,  who  is  an  ex- 
pert on  forestry,  presents  a  practical  plan 
for  making  a  beginning  with  this  enter- 
prise. He  agrees  with  other  experts  that 
this  cannot  be  handled  on  a  sufficiently 
large  scale  by  private  owners  but  requires 
state  ownership.  The  book  should  prove 
of  value  to  those  who  look  upon  the  re- 
afforestation of  large  areas  in  Wisconsin 
and  other  states  as  a  financial  and  social 
necessity. 

The  Vested  Interests  and  the.  State  of 
the  Industrial  Arts 

Bv    Thorstein    Veblen.      B.    W.    Huebsch. 

183    pp       Price    $1.00;    by    mail    of    the 

Survey  $1.10. 

The  new  cleavage  in  the  social  life  of 
America  and  of  the  civilized  world,  a 
cleavage  as  yet  little  understood,  is  com- 
ing into  being  as  capital  more  and  more 
ceases  to  be  the  result  of  saving  and  of 
past  effort  and,  instead,  represents  capital- 
ized prospective  gain.  "The  margin  of 
free  income,"  i.e.  "the  margin  by  which 
the  capitalized  value  of  the  going  concern 
exceeds  the  value  of  its  material  proper- 
ties," is  obtained  by  processes  that  are 
acquisitive  rather  than  creative,  and  it  is 
inseparable  from  a  marked,  and  often 
stupendous  retardation  of  the  industrial 
process.  It  is,  in  fact,  dependent  upon  a 
wastefulness  and  sabotage  which  prevent 
the  world  from  attaining  that  high  degree 
of  well-being  and  economic  security  which 
modern  science  and  invention  would 
otherwise    give   it. 

This,  somewhat  abridged,  is  the  prin- 
cipal thesis  of  Mr.  Veblen's  latest  treatise. 


Apart  from  the  first  chapter  or  two  which 
present  a  not  altogether  necessary  history 
and  description  of  the  "modern"  viewpoint, 
and  from  occasional  repetitions,  the  expo- 
sition of  the  vested  interests  and  the  part 
they  play  in  industry  and  in  the  lives  of 
the  common  people  is  written  in  a  way 
that  commands  interest  and  thought.  This 
is  worth  mentioning  because  some  of  the 
author's  previous  books,  owing  chiefly  to 
an  unusually  involved  diction,  have  proved 
difficult  reading  even  to  students  of 
economics. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  attach  this  or 
that  group  or  school  of  thought,  and  the 
discussion  is  carried  on  a  plane  of  conspic- 
uous sincerity  and  desire  to  convince  by 
facts  and  sound  reasoning.  Only  rarely 
does  Mr.  Veblen's  delightful  vein  of  satire 
break  through  the  studied  simplicity  of  his 
argument.  Altogether  this  is  a  book  for 
people  who,  tired  of  catchwords  and  desir- 
ous of  understanding  the  big  facts  that 
underlie  the  surface  phenomena  of  indus- 
trial unrest,  need  the  guidance  of  a  mind 
devoted  to  the  search  for  truth,  and  fear- 
less in  its  interpretation. 

Hunkins 

By  Samuel  G.  Blythe.    George  H.  Dorar 

Co.    365  pp.     Price  $1.75;  by  mail  of  th< 

Survey  $1.95. 

This    is    the    first    attempt    to    exploit   ir 
fiction  the  changed  relation  of  the  returnee 
soldier   to   the    civic   conditions   that   awai 
him  at  home.     Unfortunately  this  interest 
ing  and  racy  story,   while  it  portrays  wit!    I 
keen   satire   the   mental   atmosphere  of  th<   ; 
typical    boss-ridden    American    city,    misse    I 
the    very    kernel    of   genuine    municipal   re 
form  by  making  the  political  objective  an<    ' 
method  of  its  soldier  hero  negative  insteai 
of    constructive,    vague    instead    of    precis< 
and  foreboding  the  rise  of  the  worst  forn  jj 
of   selfish   war  veteran   regime   rather  thai 
promising   a    real    change    of    heart   on   th 
part  of  the  whole  citizenry.     The  outcomt 
which   makes   excessive   demands   upon  th  I 
reader's  credulity,  is  particularly  weak  an> 
unsatisfactory. 


NEW  BOOKS  in  BRIEF 


Our  Italian   Fellow  Citizens 

By  Francis  E.  Clark.    Small  Maynard  & 

Co.    217  pp.    Illustrated.    Price  $1.50;  by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $1.70. 

This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  new 
type  of  books  on  immigrants  and  Amer- 
icanization which  tell  about  the  early  en- 
vironment of  the  newcomers,  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  they  have  left  be- 
hind them  and  the  causes  of  their  migra- 
tion. It  is,  in  a  sense,  a  special  plea  for 
the  Italian  as  a  promising  American  citi- 
zen; but  the  author  pleads  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  hard  fact  and  keen,  if 
sympathetic,    personal    observation. 

Americanization 

By   Carol    Aronovici.     Keller    Publishing 

Co.,  St.  Louis.   48  pp.    Price  $.60;  by  mail 

uf  the  Survey  $.70. 

In  this  brochure,  Mr.  Aronovici  attempts 
the  thankless  task  of  demonstrating  in  a 
field  where  prejudice  and  passion  are  ram- 
pant a  few  facts  long  recognized  in  the 
scientific  world  but  utterly  at  variance  with 
current  conceptions.  The  arguments  for 
reducing  immigration  on  racial  grounds 
are  ludicrous  when  they  make  the  three 
assumptions :  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
still  is  the  predominant  race  in  the  United 
States  and  must  be  protected  against  "mon- 


grelization,"  that  the  early  English  settler 
of  this  continent  have  been  racially  pur 
and  that  the  fair-haired  races  are  immu 
ably  superior  to  the  dark-haired.  TT 
problem  of  assimilation  is  one  of  distribi 
tion  and  of  establishment  of  contacts,  m 
of  obliteration  of  racial  characters.  M 
Aronovici's  practical  suggestions  f( 
Americanization  hinge  on  the  idea  < 
cross-fertilization,  culturally  speaking.  Tl 
book  is  independent,  thoughtful,  based  c 
twenty  years'  experience  and  entirely  fr< 
from  the  clap-trap  that  so  often  accor 
panies  the  discussion  of  this  topic. 

Children's   Garments 

By   Emily   and    Marian   Wallbank.    Isa 
Pitman    &    Sons.     134    pp.     Illustratioi 
diagrams  and  patterns.     Price  $2.00; 
mail  of  the  Survey  $2.15. 
With  the  present  high  cost  of  clothes 
all   kinds,   this   practical   handbook   will 
welcomed    by    home    demonstration    agei 
and  other  social  workers  who  help  motto 
to    spin    out    inadequate    incomes.     Engli 
patterns,    by    their    well-known    simplici 
are  especially  valuable — the  more  so  sir 
in   the   present   case   the   authors  have  s' 
further    simplified    the    cutting   by    using 
few   patterns   as   a   basis    for   a   variety 
others,    so  that   the   exercise   of    individ' 
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LITTLE  ,  BROWN  &  CO,  Boston,  Mass 


©iStinctiUe  Jfiction 

Burned  Bridges 

By   BERTRAND   W.   SINCLAIR 
"A  well  told  novel  of  the  Canadian  Northwest 
with    a    manly    hero    and    a    splendid   heroine." — 
New  York  Times.  $1.60  net 

The  Box  With  Broken   Seals 

By    E.    PHILLIPS   OPPENHEIM 
A  thrilling  narrative  of  international  intrigue. 

$1.75  net 

The  Greater  Glory 

By  WILLIAM  DUDLEY  PELLEY 
"This  novel  of  a  New  England  town  stands  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  books  of  the  year." — Bos- 
ton Herald.  $1.75  net 

Rim  o'  the  World 

By  B.  M.  BOWER 
An  engrossing  tale  of  cattle-rustlers  in   Idaho. 

$1.60  net 

The  Exploits  of  Bilge  and  Ma 

By  PETER  CLARK  MACFARLANE 
Foreword   by  Rear  Admiral  Sims,   U.  S.  N. 
Humorous  tales  of  the  U.  S.  Destroyer  Fleet. 

$1.60  net 

%       The  Owner  of  the  Lazy  D 

By   WILLIAM    PATTERSON    WHITE 
"The   most   stirring  Wild   West   story   that   has 
been  published    for   many   a  year." — Philadelphia 
Ledger.  $1.60  net 

poofeg  on  tljr  War 

The  Last  Four  Months:    How  the 
War  Was  Won 

By    MAJOR-GENERAL    SIR    F.    MAURICE 
This   military    expert    tells    how    Foch    became 
generalissimo,  how  he  beat  Ludendorff  and  drove 
the  Germans  out  of  France.  $2.50  net 

Gun  Fodder:    The  Diary   of   Four 
Years  of  War 

By  MAJOR  A.  HAMILTON   GIBBS,   R.  A. 

A  record  of  four  years  with  the  English  Fight- 
ing Forces,  by  the  younger  brother  of  Cosmo 
Hamilton,  and  Philip  Gibbs.  $2.00  net 

Russia  White  or  Red 

By  OLIVER  M.  SAYLER 
A  vivid  narrative  of  life  in  Russia  under  the 
Bokhevik  Regime.  $2.50  net 

Unhappy  Far-Off  Things 

By  LORD  DUNSANY 
These   pen   pictures    of    the    War's    destruction 
are  gems  of  literature.  $1.25  net 


E 


IBoohs  on  tfte  Brama 

Representative  One-Act  Plays  by 
American  Dramatists 

Selected    by    MARGARET    G.    MAYORGA 
Contains     the    complete     text     of     twenty-four 
one-act  plays  for  Little  Theatres.  $2.50  net 

The  Theatre — Advancing 

By    EDWARD   GORDON   CRAIG 
A  stimulating  book  on  the  theatre,  by  the  son 
of  Ellen  Terry.  $2.00  net 

Dunsany  the  Dramatist 

(Nezv  revised  edition) 
By  EDWARD  HALE  BIERSTADT 
A   new   revised   edition  of   the   only   biography 
of  this  famous  Irish  playwright.  $2.00  net 


Jfligcellanecma  JSoofes 

Health  Through  Will  Power 

By  JAMES  J.  WALSH,  M.  D. 
Dr.  Walsh   shows  the  preventive   and  curative 
power    of    will    upon    coughs,    colds,    rheumatism, 
etc.  $1.50  net 

Memories  of  a  Musical  Career 

By    CLARA    KATHLEEN    ROGERS 
(Clara  Doria) 
The  autobiography  of  a  well  known  opera  and 
concert   singer — Clara   Doria.  $4.00   net 

Jonathan   Trumbull,   Governor   of 
Connecticut  (1769-1784) 

By    his    great-great-grandson 
JONATHAN    TRUMBULL 
The     biography     of     the     Revolutionary     War 
Governor  of  Connecticut.  $4.00  net 

The  Burgess  Bird  Book  for  Children 

By  THORNTON  W.  BURGESS 
"This  new  bird  book  with  its  58  colored  illus- 
trations by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes  is  the  best  bird 
book  for  children  I  have  ever  seen." — Dr.   Will- 
iam  T.  Hornaday.  $2.50  net 

Mrs.  Peter  Rabbit 

By   THORNTON   W.   BURGESS 
Mr.    Burgess    tells    how    Little    Miss    Fuzzytail 
became    Mrs.    Peter    Rabbit,    and    set    up    house- 
keeping in  the  Old  Briar-Patch.  $1.35  nrf 
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Arnold  Bennett 

declared   in   1914  that 

"Socialism  will  be  the  chief 
politics  of  the  future." 

Arnold  Bennett's  prophecy 
proved  correct.  Socialism  is 
the  chief  politics  in  the  world 
of  today. 

If  you  wish  to  keep  informed 
concerning  the  thought  and 
accomplishments  of  the  so- 
cialist and  labor  movement 
here  and  abroad,  subscribe  to 

The  Socialist  Review 

A  Monthly  Journal 

of    Information    and    a    Forum 

for  Discussion. 

Harry  W.  Laidler,  Editor 
W.  Harris  Crook,  Managing  Editor 
Editorial   Board  : 

James  W.  Alexander 

Emily  G.  Balch 

Evans  Clark 

H.  W.  L.  Dana 

Felix  Grendon 

Jessie   Wallace   Hughan 

Winthrop  D.  Lane 

Alexander  Trachtenberg 

AmonK  the  contributing  editors  are  Flor- 
ence Kellcy,  John  Haynes  Holmes,  Harry 
A.  Overstreet.  Vida  D.  Scudder,  Louis  B. 
Boudin.  Bruno  Lasker,  Norman  M.  Tho- 
mas, Louis  Untermeyer,  William  P.  Mon- 
tague, Arthur  Gleason,  Kreda  Kirchwey, 
James    P.    Maurer,    S.    Nuorteva. 

First  (DECEMBER)  Number 
Contains: 

The  Peril  of  Ease, 

Edwin   Markham 
Socialism  and  Invention, 

Charles    P.   Steinmetz 
Labor  the  Unready, 

Arthur  Gleason 
The  Socialist  Review 

Vida   D.  Scudder 
Freedom  in  the  Workshop, 

Felix  Grendon 
Present  Status  of  Socialism  in 
America, 

Harry  W.  Laidler 
Crisis  in  the  Steel  Industry, 

Jacob  Margolis 
Boston  Police   Strike, 

W.   Harris   Crook 
British  Workers  and  the  War, 

John  MacLean 
Australia   Will   be   There, 

Francis  Ahern 
Seeking  a  New  Way, 

Gregory  Zilboorg 
An  Experiment  in  Conscience, 

M.  C.  Otto       ' 

Annual  Subscription,  $2.50 

Combination  Subscription 

The   Socialist   Review   and 
The  Survey  $5.50. 
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THE    INTERCOLLEGIATE 

SOCIALIST  SOCIETY 
70   Fifth   Avenue,    New    York   City 


taste  may  be  combined  with  mastery  of 
but  a  few  essential  foundations.  Both 
authors  are  heads  of  important  English 
dressmaking  schools. 

God's  Dealing  with  the  Negro 

By  R.  Mayers.  Richard  G.  Badger.  134 
pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.65. 

It  is  astonishing,  when  you  have  it  point- 
ed out  to  you,  how  much  there  is  in  the 
Bible  apposite  to  modern  problems.  Mr. 
Mayers  here  presents,  loosely  strung  to- 
gether, a  number  of  such  references,  not- 
ably to  the  Old  Testament,  which  illumine 
the  ethics  of  race  relationship.  Apart  from 
this,  the  book  does  not  contain  much  ma- 
terial that  is  new  or  reflection  that  is  pro- 
found. Such  value  as  it  has  lies  mainly 
in  the  first-hand  evidence  which  it  con- 
tains of  Negro  psychology  in  the   South. 

A  London   Lot 

By  A.   Neil   Lyons.    John   Lane.    279  pp. 

Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.65. 

The  author  of  Sixpenny  Pieces  and  Ar- 
thur's does  not  in  this  novel  live  up  to  his 
high  reputation  as  a  faithful  interpreter  of 
the  London  East  End.  This  is  easily  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  book  was 
written  after  the  material  which  it  con- 
tained had  served  as  subject  matter  for  a 
play.  Nevertheless,  it  is  exceedingly  en- 
tertaining. 

Town  Improvement 

By  Frederick  Noble  Evans.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  261  pp.  Illustrated.  Price 
$2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.70. 
To  judge  from  many  requests  for  ref- 
erences received  by  the  editor  of  this  de- 
partment, there  is  a  distinct  demand  for  a 
book  of  this  character,  a  demand  which  is 
admirably  met  by  Professor  Evans'  clear, 
conservative  and  convincing  summary  of 
present-day  ideas  on  city  planning  and  im- 
provement. Insofar  as  his  presentation  is 
somewhat  unimaginative  in  the  larger  as- 
pects of  his  subject,  the  fault  lies  not  with 
the  author  but  with  the  trend  of  the  move- 
ment in  recent  years.  His  stress  is  always 
laid  on  genuine  constructive  suggestions, 
as  for  instance  when  he  insists  that  hous- 
ing reform  in  this  country  is  in  the  main  a 
mitter  of  decentralization,  or  when  he 
bases  the  planning  of  home  grounds  on 
practical  questions  of  utility.  Very  whole- 
some is  his  reminder  that  beauty  of  site 
or  splendor  of  buildings  do  not  ensure  of 
necessity  a  beautiful  town;  and  although 
he  deals  with  civic  spirit  and  community 
organization  as  essentials  of  town  im- 
provement, he  does  so  briefly  without  ver- 
biage and  cant.  Altogether  this  is  the 
best  book  yet  to  place  in  the  hands  of  those 
about  to  become  interested  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  town  in  which  they  live.  It 
is  also  very  suitable  for  class  reading. 

The  Will  of  Song 

By  Percy  MacKaye  and  Harry  Barn- 
hart.  Boni  &  Liveright.  70  pp.  Price 
$.70;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.85. 
In  their  introductory  letters,  America's 
foremost  community  song  leader  and  her 
creator  of  pageants  tell  how  from  an  en- 
tirely different  approach  they  arrived  last 
year  at  this  cooperative  enterprise  in  dra- 
matizing the  artistic  impulse  of  a  commun- 
ity. The  text  of  this  "dramatic  service  of 
community  singing"  is  inspiring  though  it 
does  in  places  seem  a  little  diffuse  and  in- 
coherent. The  main  interest  of  this  book, 
however,  lies  in  its  clear  description  of  the 
artistic  methods  employed  and  its  sugges- 
tion of  infinite  possibilities  for  the  self- 
interpretation  of  communities.  Those  who 
witnessed  the  pitiable  inadequacy  of  the 
spontaneous  efforts  with  which  the  crowds 
in  our  big  cities  attempted  to  celebrate  the 
victory   over    Germany    will    welcome    with 


'BOOKS 

That  oAre  Talked  oAbout 

THE 

NEW  MAP  OF  ASIA 

By  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons 

The  Phila.  Record  says:  "Dr. 
Gibbons'  study  of  the  Asiatic 
situation  is  exhaustive  and 
scholarly  and  will  give  the 
world  an  opportunity  to 
glimpse  the  internal  problems 
of  a  little  understood  nation." 

With  Maps.     Price  $2.50 


OUT  OF  THE  RUINS 

By  George  B.  Ford 

A  graphic,  authoritative  — 
almost  dramatic — account  of 
the  hideousness  of  the  devasta- 
tion caused  by  Germany  in 
France;  what  has  already  been 
accomplished  in  the  way  of 
reconstruction;  and  what  are 
the  plans  and  prospects  for  the 
future. 

Illustrated.      Price  $2.00 


WHEN 

THE  WORKMEN 

HELP  YOU  MANAGE 

By  William  R.  Basset 

A  practical  plan  for  indus- 
trial management  that  aims  to 
return  to  the  workman  the  per- 
sonal interest  m  his  work  that 
was  taken  away  when  machin- 
ery superseded  craftsmanship. 
"An  illuminating  analysis  of 
the  point  of  view  of  the  work- 
ingman," — writes  Mr.  George 
E.  Vincent. 

Price  $2.00 


A  Remarkable  Novel 

SLIPPY  McGEE 

By  Marie  Conway  Oemler 

A  fascinating,  whimsical 
Southern  love  story  involving  a 
burglar,  a  priest  who  showed 
him  how  to  like  some  butter- 
flies, and  Mary  Virginia.  Now 
in  its  Seventh  Edition. 
Price  $1.60 
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open  hearts  the  promise  here  unfolded  of 
a  genuinely  inspired  communal  self-ex- 
pression. It  is  the  biggest  thing  that  has 
come  to  America  out  of  the  patriotic  ex- 
perience through  which  she  has  passed. 

Chaos — A  Vision  of  Eternity 

By     "Altair."      Illustrations     by     Victor 

Perard.    Douglas   C.    McMurtrie.    55   pp. 

Price  $1  ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.10. 

In  suggestive  contrast  with  The  Will  of 
Song  is  the  anonymously  published  dra- 
matic epos  on  which  Mr.  McMurtrie  has 
expended  his  always  distinguished  crafts- 
manship. Though  it  has  its  chorus,  voic- 
ing, as  the  introduction  tells  us,  "the 
feelings  which  the  stage  pictures  presented 
might  arouse  in  an  intelligent  audience," 
this  work  is  too  recondite  to  come  seri- 
ously into  consideration  as  a  practicable 
festival  production  for  untrained  folks. 
The  author  is  evidently  steeped  in  classic 
literature,  and  his  imitation  of  the  Euri- 
pidean  form  is  never  lacking  in  good  taste. 
But  his  theme  is  prophetic  of  the  fears  and 
aspirations  of  a  future  generation  rather 
than  interpretative  of  those  of  past  or 
present. 

University    Debaters'    Annual,    1918-19 
Edited  by  Edith  M.   Phelps.    H.  W.  Wil- 
son Co.    234  pp.    Price  $1.80;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $2. 

This  volume  has  been  compiled  on  the 
same  plan  as  those  for  preceding  years.  It 
contains  four  debates,  with  briefs  and 
bibliography  for  each  subject:  government 
ownership  of  railroads  (two  debates), 
federal  employment  for  surplus  labor,  and 
•  cabinet  system  of  government.  The  first 
I  named  subject,  we  learn,  was  during  the 
last  year  among  the  most  popular  in  in- 
tercollegiate debating.  The  practical  em- 
bodiment of  the  "right  to  work"  by  fed- 
eral government  employment,  as  deSated 
between  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia  (affirmative)  and  Lelancl  Stanford 
Junior  University  (negative),  is  a  subject 
I  that  has  received  far  too  little  serious  at- 
tention; and  this  discussion  is  especially 
valuable  for  placing  in  clear  relief  the 
Imain  arguments  for  and  against. 

|The  Story  of  Mii.k 

By  Johan  D.  Frederiksen.  Macmillan 
1  Co.  188  pp.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.50;  by 
I    mail   of   the    Survey  $1.70. 

Mr.  Frederiksen  is  a  Danish- American 
Idairy  expert  who  is  well  versed  in  the  best 
methods  of  milk  production,  conservation 
ind  use  the  world  over.  The  present  book 
is  intended  more  especially  for  students 
>f  domestic  science  and  of  "the  welfare 
tad  physical  improvement  of  humanity" 
kho,  the  author  feels,  are  greatly  in  need 
>t  •.  nlightenment  on  the  value  and  poten- 
ialitv  of  milk  and  its  products  as  cheap 
oods.  In  a  very  readable  chapter  on  the 
nilk  supply,  he  pleads  for  greater  coop- 
ration  between  farmers  and  consumers 
is  the  logical  means  of  eliminating  unnec- 
ssary  expense.  At  the  same  time,  he 
•oints  out  that  the  "milk  trust"  no  less 
han  the  all-powerful  Standard  Oil  Dom- 
ain has  immeasurably  improved  the  dis- 
ribution  and  conditions  of  handling  the 
roduct.  In  a  large  city,  he  believes,  milk 
an  only  be  handled  to  advantage  in  ex- 
ensivc  establishments  such  as  no  individ- 
al  producer  can  afford  to  supply.  To  the 
imily  welfare  worker  the  eulogistic  ref- 
rences  to  skim-milk  and  directions  for 
sing  it  and  a  chapter  on  milk  cookery  will 
K  especially   useful. 

he  Control  of  Heredity 
By    Casper    Redfield.     Heredity    Publish- 
ing  Co.,    Chicago.      343    pp.      Illustrated. 
I'rice  $2  postpaid. 

That   a   new   edition   is   called    for   .if   thU 
irk   which   has   been   out   of    print    for   a 


Books  for  Survey  Readers 


Dr.  Grenfell's  Autobiography 

A  Labrador  Doctor 

"The  finest  autobiography  since  The  Education  ok  Henry  Adams." — Rich- 
mond News  Leader.  "A  narrative  so  variant  and  full  of  genuine  human 
interest  that  the  reader  is  amazed  by  its  infinite  variety." — Philadelphia 
North   American.     Illus.    $4.00  net. 

LIFE  of  JOHN  MARSHALL 


Former  Senator  Bevcridgc 

In  the  two  final  volumes  of  this 
great  work  Marshall's  judicial 
achievements  are  adequately  de- 
scribed for  the  first  time.  Illus. 
Vols.  Ill  and  IV  boxed  $10.00  net. 
The  set  boxed  $20.00  net. 

ELIZABETH 
CARY    AGASSIZ 

Lucy  Allen  Paton 

A  biography  of  the  first  president  of 
Radcliffe  College.     $3.00  net. 


THEODORE    ROOSEVELT 

William  Roscoe  Thayor 

"Altogether  a  splendid  book;  the  in- 
spiring record  of  an  epic  figure.  I 
wish  every  American  could  be  com- 
pelled to  read  ic." — Baltimore  Sun. 
Illus.    $5.00  net. 

MY   GENERATION 

An    Autobiographical    Interpretation 

William  jewett  Tucker 

"It  will  take  its  place  among  the 
leading  volumes  of  the  fall." — Zions 
Herald.     Illus.     $4.00  net. 


Canon  Barnett 

His  Life,  Work  and  Friends 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Barnett 


Of  this  life  story  of  England's  great  pi 
"This  can  hardly  fail  to  take  its  place 
2  vols.     $8.00  net. 

A  COMMUNITY  CHURCH 

Henry  E.  Jackson 
The    author    shows    what    is    wrong 
with   the  churches  and  points  a  way 
out.     $2.00   net. 

PROGRESSIVE 

RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT 

IN   AMERICA 

John    Wright   Buckham 
Brilliant     biographical     sketches     of 
famous    American    religious    leaders. 
$2.00  net. 


oneer  in  social  work  the  Survey  said  : 
among*«he  great  biographies."      Illus. 


THE  CECHS  IN  AMERICA 

Thomas  Co />r k 
An     illuminating     and     authoritative 
book    covering   every    aspect    of    this 
subject.      Illus.     $3.00  net. 

THE   PHILOSOPHY   OF 
CONFLICT 

Havclock   Ellis 
Essays   by   the   great    English   sociol- 
ogist on   Psycho-Analysis,  The  Mind 
of   Woman,  The   Politics  of  Wbmen, 
etc.     $2.50  net. 


Social  Work 


Essays  on  the  Meeting-Ground  of  Doctor  and  Social  Worker 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot 

"Dr.  Cabot  demands  that  social  work  should  add  a  spirit  of  beauty  of  art 
an  1  of  joy  to  science.  .  .  .  All  thanks  for  his  fine  counsel  and  stimuli." 
— The  Survey.     $1.50  net. 


SECOND  BOOK 
OF  MODERN  VERSE 

Jessie    B.    RittenJwuse 
Over   200  of   the   best  poems   of   the 
present    day.      $1.50    net.     Flex,    lea., 
$2.50  net. 

ABRAHAM   LINCOLN 

John    Drinkzvatcr 
"Among    the    most    notable    produc- 
tions of   the   modern   theatre." — New 
i'ork  Post.     $1.25  net. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 


Boston 


AS  OTHERS  SEE   HER 

Mrs.  A.  Burnett-Smith 

An  Englishwoman's  searching  anal- 
ysis of  the  American  woman  of 
today.     $1.25  net. 

ACES    FOR    INDUSTRY 

Rufus   Steele 

This  story  of  apprentice  training 
makes  an  inspiring  gift  for  boys. 
H.OO  net- 


New  York 
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SOME  NEW  BORZOI  BOOKS 

That  are  of  SPECIAL  INTEREST  to  SURVEY  READERS 

THE  PLOT  AGAINST  MEXICO  By  L.  J.  de  Bekker 

While  this  hook  (reprinted  in  part  from  the  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  de  Bekker  in  The  Nation)  is  essentially  an  expose  of 
a  gigantic  and  imminent  capitalistic  plot  t<>  plunge  this  conn- 
try  into  a  Mexican  war  in  order  to  benefit  American  oil  inves- 
tors, it  goes  far  beyond  this  and  considers  in  detail  Mexico  as 
a  problem  and  a  possibility.  There  are  chapters  on  trade  and 
credits,  Mexican  journalism  and  art,  its  railways  and  its 
politics.     A  thoroughgoing  and  illuminating  study.  $2.00 


BOLSHEVIK  RUSSIA 


By  Etienne  Antonelli 


"A  most  important  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  ot 
the  Revolution,  which  must  be  read,  if  a  clear  idea  is  to  be 
gained  of  the  course  o!  events  during  the  vital  months  imme- 
diately following  the  coup  d'etat  of  November,  1917.  The 
aim  of  the  author  lias  been  to  present  the  actual  facts,  sup- 
ported wherever  possible  by  reproductions  ot  original  docu- 
ments, in  an  objective,  historical  spirit,  and  he  has  succeeded 
admirably." — Loudon  Daily  Herald.  $2.00 


WERE  YOU  EVER  A  CHILD? 
This   is  a   study   of   educatio 
educational   system,   b\    the    A 
It  shows  how   the  present  sy 
now    in  the  throes  of  revolnt 

DEMOCRACY    AND 

GOVERNMENT 

By  Samuel   Peterson 

A  discussion,  fundamentally,  of 

two  propositions:  the  qualifica- 
tions of  those  who  should  he 
vested  by  law  with  the  right  to 
control  the  government  that 
is,  those  who  should  legally 
constitute  the  ruling  power  of 
the  state — and  how  the  govern- 
ment may  he  made  most  re- 
sponsive to  their  will.  with 
special  reference  to  the  United 
States.  $2,110 

OUR  WAR  WITH 
GERMANY— A    History 
By  John   Spencer   Bassett 
The   complete   storj    of   the   part 
of     the      l'nited     States     in     the 
War,    down     to    date.      By     the 
Professor    of    American    llistorv 
at   Smith    College.  $4.00 


By  Floyd  Dell 
]  and  of  the  weaknesses  ol  our 
ssociate  Editor  of  The  Liberator. 
stem  was  evolved,  and  why  it  is 
ionary  change.  $1.60 

MOUNTAIN    BLOOD 
By  Joseph  Hergesheimer 
I  o  read  this  story  of  life  in  the 
Virginia     mountains     is     to     see 
la-.s    before    you    the    epic    of    a 
people.  $1.75 

BOOKS    IN    GENERAL 

By   Solomon   Eagle 

"As    pleasant    light    reading    for 

the     person     of    cultivated     taste 

is    is    likely    to    come    from    the 

presses    this    fall."       Springfield 

Republican.  $2.00 

MODERN    ENGLISH 
WRITERS 
By   Harold    Williams 
An    invaluable    critical    work    of 
reference    covering   English   im- 
aginative    literature     from     18'K) 
to    101-4.  $5.00 

THE  JEW  PAYS 
By  M.  E.   Ravage 


LINDA   CONDON 

By  Joseph  Hergeshiemer 

A  novel  of  today  that  holds  the 

spirit   of  all   longing   for   human 

perfei  t  ion.  $1  75 

VENTURES    IK    COMMON 
SENSE  By  E.  W.  Howe 

The  opinion  of  all  America  is 
summed  up  here,  with  sagacity 
and  humor,  on  subjects  rang- 
ing from  business  to  war  and 
from  politics  to  love.  Introduc- 
tion by   H.   L.   Mencken.         $1.50 


\  narrative  of  the 
of  the  war  to  the 
tern  Europe,  and 
mission   of   mercy. 


consequences 

lews   of    Eas- 

of     America's 

$1.50 


SCEPTICISMS 

By  Conrad  Aiken 

Critical     apperceptions     of      the 

modem  poets  and  poetry.    $2.00 

THE    RED    MARK 
By   John    Russell 
Tales    of   adventure,    daring    and 
mystery     in     the    unknown    cor- 
ners  of   the   earth.  $2.00 


New  complete  catalog  of  all  the  ^Borzoi  Books  mailed  free  on  request 

ALFRED  A.  KNOPF,     220  West  42nd  Street,     NEW  YORK 
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number  of  years  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  interest  in  race  improvement  has 
shifted,  or  is  beginning  to  shift,  from  aca- 
demic circles  into  a  wider  public  conscious- 
ness. Since  the  beginning  of  the  world 
war,  there  has  been  a  perfect  avalanche  of 
writings  about  race  superiority ;  and  with 
the  present  shortage  of  the  world's  re- 
sources in  food  and  raw  materials,  social 
reformers  and  statesmen  are  confronted  as 
never  before  with  the  question  how  sur- 
vival of  the  best  strains  in  the  human  race 
may  best  be  guided  and  developed  and  how 
wasteful,  because  unhealthy,  survivals  may 
he  prevented.  In  this  situation,  whether 
one  agree  or  not  with  Dr.  Redfield's  the- 
ories, the  wealth  of  facts  presented  by 
him  in  this  volume  is  most  opportune. 

Government  Organization  in  War  Time 
and  After 

By     William     Franklin     Willoughby.     D. 

Appleton  &  Co.    370  pp.    Price  $2.50;  by 

mail   of   the    SURVEY   $2.75. 

This  is  a  straight-forward  account  of  the 
changes  in  the  federal  government  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  including  only  the 
general  administrative  innovations  and  the 
new  organs  created  for  that  purpose  but 
not  the  enlargement  of  previously  existent 
services  and  departmental  functions  It 
is  not  a  critical  treatise,  and  many  -'  tvls 
arc  omitted.  The  hook  must  be  re), 
as  a  historical  record  and  a  basis  of  .act 
for  an  intelligent  discussion  of  the  gov- 
ernmental problems  which  the  country  now 
has  to  face.  Unfortunately  several  im- 
portant war-time  organs  of  administration 
have  already  died  without  sufficient  con- 
sideration either  by  Congress  or  by  the 
public  generally  of  the  possible  advan- 
tages of  retaining  them  either  in  their 
original  or  possibly  a  modified  form.  Some 
of  those  more  particularly  concerned  with 
the  social  welfare  will  undoubtedly  he  re- 
vived eventually,  since  they  have  estab- 
lished their  potential  permanent  value. 
Whether  the  loose,  cooperative  control  of 
specific  functions,  with  the  aid  of  distin- 
guished volunteers,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Housing  Corporation  or  the  Employment 
Service,  could  survive  the  normal  apathy 
of  peace  times  may  he  open  to  doubt.  Mr. 
W'illoughliy's  narrative  has  the  merit  of 
giving  the  student  of  these  problems  un- 
varnished facts  upon  which  to  build  their 
conclusions. 

Organized  Efforts  for  the  Improvement 
oi-  Methods  oe  Administration  in 
the  United  States 

By  G.  A.  Weber.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.   391 

pp.     Price  $2.75;   by   mail   of   the   St  rvey 

$3. 

This  treatise,  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Institute  for  Government  Re- 
search of  which  W.  F.  Willoughby  is  the 
director,  admirably  supplements  the  vol- 
ume just  mentioned.  It  also  is  intended 
as  a  hook  of  reference  and  a  treasurj  of 
facts.  Abstaining  from  a  discussion  of 
theories,  it  presents  briefly  the  programs 
and  accomplishments  of  the  divers  agencies 
which  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  govern- 
ment and  which  investigate  the  administra- 
tion of  particular  departments,  state  and 
city  administrations  or  furnish  legislative 
reference  and  hill-drafting  services.  Read- 
ers unacquainted  with  the  number  of  these 
bodies,  some  of  them  supported  from  pub- 
lic funds,  others  unofficial,  will  he  amazed 
to  learn  how  much  progress  has  already 
been  made  in  the  movement  for  adminis- 
trative efficiency  since  hardly  more  than 
ten  years  ago  a  few  American  cities  lust 
bethought  themselves  to  scrutinize  the 
business  efficiency  of  their  government. 
Ami  not  only  in  number  but  also  in  scope 
has  this  movement  grown.  From  "ferret- 
ing out   imperfections,"  as  the  author  says< 
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New  Crowell  Books 


FRENCH  FAIRY  TALES.     By  M.  Cary. 


111.    8vo.    $1.25. 

Old  fashioned  fairy  tales  from  France,  charming  to  children  for 
their  own  sake,  but  interesting  to  elders  as  typical  specimens  of 
folk    lore    from    the    French    provinces. 

BOYS*  BOOK  OF  FAMOUS   SOLDIERS. 
By  J.  Walker  McSpadden. 

111.  8vo.  $1.25. 

Stories  of  heroic  personages  of  our  own  nation  and  the  three 
great  nations  of  the  Allies.  With  characters  of  the  past  are  feat- 
ured those  which  have  risen  to  distinction  in  the  late  war.  What 
gives  zest  to  the  book  for  boy  readers  is  the  account  it  gives  of  each 
hero's  struggle  to  his  point  of  great  achievement.  A  chronology  is 
furnished   with   each   chapter. 

JED'S  BOY.    By  Warren  Lee  Goss. 
111.   8vo.  $1.50. 

The  story  of  an  American  boy  in  the  Great  War.  An  incompre- 
hensible action  of  his  towards  the  close  of  the  war  makes  him  seem 
lik.e  a  traitor  to  the  international  cause,  but  when  the  mystery  clears 
he  is  found  to  be  a  patriot  of  the  highest  type.  The  boy  is  nephew 
to  "Jed"  a  character  in  a  book  of  our  Civil  War.  by  the  same 
author,  a  book  which  has  bc-en  reprinted  for  so  many  years  it  seems 
destined  to  be  a  classic.  A  wonderful  horse  and  dog  are  featured 
in    the   story   of   the    nephew. 

THE    STORY   OF 
OUR   NATIONAL 
BALLADS 
By  C.  A.  Browne 
111.    8vo.    $1.50. 

With  the  account  of  the  origin 
of  these  ballads  the  definite 
historic  episode  in  which  it  has 
taken  its  rise  is  discussed  by 
the  author  in  a  fashion  to  throw 
interesting  light  on  the  inner 
torn  of  their  events.  Songs  of 
the  Spanish-American  War  and 
the  World  War  follow  those 
growing  from  the  earlier  epi- 
sodes   of    our    national    growth. 

LITTLE  CURLY 

HEAD:  THE  PET 

LAMB. 

By   Johanna   Spyri. 

Trans,  by  Helen  B.  Dole. 

Col.   illus.    8vo.    75   cents. 

A  story  of  the  Alps  and  their 
people,  like  that  of  'H  idi"  by 
the  same  author  and  relates  the 
kindly  contact  of  a  rich  and 
poor  family  through  an  incident 
of  Christmas  day,  which  brings 
the  children  of  each  into  happy 
relations  with  each  other.  With 
its  color  illustrations  and  its 
glimpses  of  Swiss  life,  likely  to 
interest  American  children  it 
makes  an  appropriate  holiday 
gift    hook. 

GIRLS*  BOOK  OF  THE  RED  CROSS. 
By  Mary  Kendall  Hyde. 

111.    8vo.   $1.25. 

A  review  of  the  work  of  the  '■Greatest  Mother  of  the  World  " 
from  a  point  of  view  to  interest  girls,  particularly  but  also  pre 
sented  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  for  anv  reader  an  interesting  survey 
of  this  great  work.  From  the  time  of  the  .ri«in  of  its  emblem,  the 
Red  Cross,  with  the  Crusaders  of  the  Middle  Ages,  il  arrives  at  the 
founding  of  the  modern  order  by  Florence  Nightingale  during  the 
("rimean    War. 


OPENING  THE  IRON  TRAIL. 
By  Edwin  L.  Sabin. 

111.   8vo.  $1.35. 

The  always  picturesque  and  at  the  same  time  living  subject  of 
the  real  events  in  the  growth  of  this  nation — this  tale  of  the  laying 
of  the  first  railroad  across  our  country  is  calculated  to  take  its  place 
as  a  favorite  with  boy  readers  as  the  author's  previous  boys'  books 
have  done.  Encounters  with  Pawnee  and  Sioux  tribes  who  fought 
the  iron  road  aid  the  thrills  of  the  story. 

DAISY.     By  Ruth  Brown  McArthur. 
Col.  illus.    8vo.    $1.25. 

The  story,  humorously  told,  of  an  irrepressible,  wide  awake  girl 
and  the  way  she  made  for  herself  against  odds,  is  the  type  of  story 
inspiring  to  every  American  girl.  Not  the  least  useful  part  of  the 
theme  is  that  which  shows  how  this  girl  and  her  sister  help  the  ap- 
parently unsympathetic  relative  they  live  with  to  discover  herself, 
through  awakening  to  understand  them  and  their  youthful  ways 
which  have  at  first  shocked  her. 

Grand-Daddy  Whiskers,  M.D. 

By  Nellie  M.  Leonard.        111.   8vo.   75  cents. 

Another  of  the  ''Gray  mouse  family"  books  for  little  readers.  The 
adventures  of  the  lively  groups  of  little  animals  about  which  chil- 
dren  love  to  read,  pointed  by  droll  line  drawings. 


AMBITION.     By  Orison  Swett  Marden. 
111.    90   cents. 

One  of  that  popular  type  of  book  we  are  all  eager  for  that 
bears  a  helpful  human  message  as  to  ways  and  means  to 
eongn  r  in  our  efforts  fc  r  success  and  sincerer  living,  this 
i  lie  by  an  author  already  known  for  the  vitality  of  his  in 
spiratirnal    writing     is    assure  I    of    welcome. 

BUSINESS  INSPIRATIONS. 
By  Christian  D.  Larson. 
$1.25. 

That  inspiration  and  idealism  govern  the  world  of  husi- 
n  ss  as  surely  as  any  other  realm  of  life  is  the  author's 
th  me.  rle  strikes  a  high  note  in  his  plea  for  the  realization 
of  this  truth.  It  is  a  call  to  follow  the  "High  Vision,"  to 
realize  the  power  of  "Good  Cheer,"  "Sincerity  "  the  con- 
stant desire  to  excel  and  the  author's  purpose  is  to  make 
clearer   to    us   how    we   may    do   these    things. 


A    HISTORY    OF   THE 
NEW  THOUGHT   MOVEMENT 
By  Horatio  W.  Dresser. 
$2.00. 

An  imp  rtant  study  of  the  mental  healing  movement,  by 
an  authoritative  writer  who  knows  his  subject  from  the 
hart  -it  it.  ft  is  the  first  complete  history  of  the  subject. 
an<l  of  its  lead (  rs  and  h'.'ilers.  The  accent  it  *ives  of  the 
more  permanent  constructive  ideas  embodied  in  this  system 
of  applied  metaphysical  practice  must  make  it  helpful  to 
these  seeking  practical  answers  from  it  to  their  own  per- 
sonal   life    problems. 


A  TREASURY   OF 
ANIMAL    STORIES. 
By  Lilian  Gask. 
111.     50  cents. 

Hunting  and  nature  stories 
for  children  told  by  an  old 
hunter  to  admiring  young 
friends  who  call  him  the  "Grey 
Man"  and  find  enchantment  in 
visiting  his  home  filled  with  tro- 
phies of  his  own  exploits.  Tales 
of  India,  the  North  Pole  and 
the  New  World  are  in  the  col- 
lection. 


.1 


BELGIAN  FAIRY  TALES. 
By  William  E.  Griffis. 

Col.  illus.    8vo.    $1.25. 

Since  the  test  of  "little"  Belgium's  mettle  in  the  Great  War. 
anything  which  throws  light  on  the  interior  life  of  her  people  is 
interesting  to  ours.  Through  the  songs  and  folk  tales  of  a  people 
we  get  very  close  to  their  hearts.  These  tales  are  intended  as  a 
contribution  to  such  intimate  acquaintance.  Not  all  fairy  tales,  but 
many  of  them  fanciful  they  give  use  glimpses  of  manners,  customs 
and   ideals  in   work   and   play   of   the    Belgian    people. 


A  PEEP  AT  THE 
FRONT. 

By  Inez  M.  McFee. 
111.    8vo.    $1.25. 

A  hook  of  the  war  for  boys 
and  girls  with  sufficient  of  its 
real  activities  told  to  make  its 
effort  as  a  stupendous  and  stern 
enterprise  realized,  without  in- 
cluding its  greater  horrors  or 
its  too  complex  technicalities. 
We  read  in  it  of  the  soldiers 
going  courageously  to  the  front, 
of  the  systematic  ordering  of 
their  life  in  the  trenches  the 
problems  of  living  and  eating 
there  under  fire;  work  of  the 
various  branches  of  service: 
air  signal  service,  miners  and 
sappers,  work  of  the  engineer- 
ing corps  on  bridges  and  roads, 
an  1  more  in  short,  such  a  dis- 
criminating choice  of  the  multi- 
form activities  of  war  as  to  in- 
terest    young     people      and     give 

their    elders    also    who    do    not    know,    an    appreciation    of    the    gigantic 

national    task    it    represents. 

BOY  HIKERS  HOMEWARD  BOUND. 
By  Chelsea  Curtis  Fraser. 

111.  8vo.   $1.25. 

The  second  book  of  a  lively  new  series.  "The  Boy  Hikers,"  for 
boys.  Beginning  with  simply  breezy  adventures  of  a  hike  across 
states,  it  accumulates  excitement  through  running  German  spy  plots 
to  earth  and  delivering  the  farms  of  a  certain  section  from  a  series 
if  barn  burnings.  By  th'se  activities  they  contribute  their  "bit" 
during   the    summer,   to   our   nation's   war    efforts. 

BOYS'  BOOK  OF  BATTLES. 
By  Chelsea  Curtis  Fraser. 

111.   8vo.   $1.25. 

A  picturesque  volume  of  famous  conflicts  on  American  and  Ku- 
rt pean  fields  told  with  a  mass  of  picturesque  detail  and  local  color 
which    Rives   them    a   new    vitality.       Battles   of    the    recent    Great    War 

complete  the   historical   epoch  covered. 


THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  COMPANY, 


THE  MAID  OF  ORLEANS:  The  Story  of  By  Mabell  Smith. 

111.  8vo.  $1.25. 

The  author   brings  out   the   chief   events   in    the   career    of    the    maid  whose    mystical    influence    seems   ever   to    rest    upon    France,    and    han- 
dles her   subject  in   a  way  to  emphasize  the   simple,   human   aspect  of  the  heroine's  character,  giving  her  life  story  a  peculiarly  rich  appeal. 
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L1PPINC0TT   BOOKS   for  GIFTS 


A   HISTORY   OF  THE  THEATRE   IN   AMERICA 
By  Arthur  Hornblow,  Editor  of  the  Theatre  Magazine. 

190  illustrations.    2  volumes,  8vo.    $10.00  net. 

This  important  work  of  over  700  pages  presents  the  fascinating  story  of  the 
stage  in  America  from  its  beginning  to  the  present  time.  This  history  gives  a 
vast  amount  of  new  information,  and  a  brilliant  company  of  great  actors  and 
actresses  pass  in  stately  procession  across  the  stage.  There  are  also  interesting 
descriptions  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  early  audiences,  accounts  of  the 
early  plays,  sketches  anecdotes,  and  critical  comments  on  notable  players.  This 
surely   is  destined   to  become  an   historical   classic. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

By  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein,  Abbot  McClure 
and  Edward  Stratton  Holloway. 

7  plates  in  color,  283  in  doubletone  and  a  chart.  Quarto.  Decorated 
cloth,  in  a  box,  $7.50  net. 

The  splendid  illustrations  are  a  vital  part  of  the  book,  a  book  which  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  formulate  a  definite  body  of  decorative  principles  that  are 
applicable  under  any  conditions  and  which  forms  an  indispensable  guide  to  the 
progressive  artist,  craftsman,   and   householder. 

VERSE  FOR  PATRIOTS 

Compiled  by  Jean  Broadhurst  and  Clara  L.  Rhodes. 

A  splendid  collection  of  the  finest  verse  inspired  by  the  war;  the  deathless 
poems  of  past  times,  and  the  national  songs  of  the  Allies.  6  illustrations.  Limp 
decorated   cloth.      $1.50   net. 

SOCIAL  GAMES  AND  GROUP  DANCES 

By  J.  C.  Elsom  and  Blanche  M.  Trilling. 

A  very  complete  collection  of  games,  dances  and  stunts,  (or  both  in  and  out- 
doors. Will  furnish  amusement  for  any  group  of  people,  <  Id  or  young.  45 
illustrations.     $1.75  net. 

SEEING  PENNSYLVANIA 

By  John  T.  Faris  112  illustrations.     2  maps.     $5.00  net. 

A  fascinating  guide  to  the  wonderful  scenic  features  of  Pennsylvania,  many 
of  which  have  been  overlooked  because  they  are  off  the  beaten  track  of  travel — 
with   much   historical   lore   and   interesting   information. 

BUILDING  THE  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 


By  Edwin  L.  Sabin. 


22  illustrations.    $2.00  net. 


From  old  narratives,  official  and  government  reports,  and  from  a  few  sur- 
vivors, the  author  has  constructed  a  striking  historical  story  of  this  epochal 
achievement  of  American  genius. 


THE  TRUE  LA  FAYETTE 

By  George  Morgan.  24  illustrations. 


Crown  8vo.     $2.50  net 


This  is  a  true  story  of  a  man  who  won  fame  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  added 
to  it  through  nearly  fifty  years,  and  still  leads  the  hosts  of  freemen  toward 
democracy.  It  is  the  first  authoritative  work  covering  the  whole  of  his  career 
in  detail. 

THE   WAR   ROMANCE   OF  THE   SALVATION   ARMY 
By  Commander  Evangeline  C.  Booth  and  Grace  Livingston  Hill. 

30  illustrations.    $1.50  net. 

The  glorious  story  of  the  Salvation  Army  service  in  France.  And  through- 
out the  pages  incidents  grave  and  gay — tales  of  the  camp,  the  hut,  the  march 
and  the  hospitals — bring  the  reader  in  contact  with  the  American  soldier  at  first 
hand.     A  book  that   thrills  the  heart. 

YELLOWLEAF.     By  Sacha  Gregory. 

An  artistic  novel  of  London  social  life  by  a  well-known  author,  writing 
under  a  nom-de-plume.     $1.50  net. 

THE  SOUL  OF  ANN  RUTLEDGE.     By  Bernie  Babcock. 

The  true  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  early  romance  is  now  for  the  first  time 
adequately   told  in  this  heart-touching   romance.     $1.50   net. 

PETER  THE  BRAZEN.     By  George  F.  Worts. 

A  powerful  novel  of  China.     Picturesque,  thrilling,  and  absorbing.     $1.50  net. 

THE  SEARCH.     By  Grace  Livingston  Hill   (Lutz). 

A   fine  story  of   victory,  physical  and  spiritual ;   a  delicious  love  story. 

$1.50  net 

STATION  X.     By  G.  McLeod  Winsor. 

An  interplanetary  drama;  hair-raising  and  intense.  A  prophetic  "wireless" 
story.     $1.50  net. 

OSCAR   MONTAGUE,   PARANOIAC.     By   Dr.   George   L.   Waiton, 

author    of    the    famous    "Why    Worry?"      A    remarkable    story    in    which    the    hero 
is  the  victim  of  a  typical  American   error   of   mental  hygiene.      $1.50   net. 

GABRIELLE  OF  THE  LAGOON.     By  A.   Safroni-Middleton. 

A  dramatic  story,  throbbing  with  the  life  that  burns  in  Southern  Seas. 
$1.50  net. 

Write  for  "Merit  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls  Catalogue" 
Publishers       J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT   COMPANY       Philadelphia 
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it  is  becoming  more  and  more  concerned 
"to  discover  superior  methods."  That 
means  a  study  not  only  of  isolated  cities 
or  city  departments  but  a  comparison  of 
similar  organs  and  services  in  different 
localities ;  not  only  of  the  suitability  of 
any  given  method  under  given  conditions 
but  its  applicability  under  others  and  its 
transference  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger 
unit,  from  city  to  state  and  from  state 
to  federal  government.  The  modus  oper- 
andi of  these  agencies  of  study  has  prog- 
ressed ;  and  certain  fairly  definite  lessons 
for  their  conduct  can  safely  be  drawn 
from  the  comparison  which  this  book 
makes  possible.  This  work  is  likely  to  exert 
a  strong  influence  on  the  practices  of  ex- 
isting bureaus  of  government  research  and 
legislative  reference  and  on  the  formation 
of  new  ones  where  they  are  needed. 

A  Century  of  Prices 

By  Theodore   Burton  and   C.  G.   Selden. 

Wall    Street    Magazine.     118    pp.     Price 

$2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.15. 

Ex-Senator  Burton's  book  on  financial 
crises  has  become  a  standard  book  which 
has  established  his  reputation  as  an  orig- 
inal economist.  Mr.  Selden  is  managing 
editor  of  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street 
Their  joint  analysis  of  the  fluctuation  of 
prices  in  the  last  hundred  years  and  its 
causes  is  therefore  not  lacking  in  author- 
ity. Yet  their  exposition  is  not  alw  tys 
convincing.  If,  for  instance,  we  are  told 
that  "to  begin  at  the  beginning,  all  capital 
is  the  product  of  labor,"  we  wonder 
whether  that  commonplace  has  not  been 
sufficiently  refuted  to  make  it  a  common 
error.  And  when  the  thrifty  instinct 
which  urges  the  housewife  to  attend  bar- 
gain sales  or  the  commuter  to  buy  his 
morning  paper  where  he  can  get  it  a  cent  | 
cheaper  is  explained  as  "spirit  of  specu- 
lation, unrecognized,"  common  sense  is  in 
revolt.  In  other  words,  the  psychological 
processes  which  influence  and  magnify  the 
cycles  in  purchasing  enterprise,  and  there- 
with those  in  money  rates  and  prices, 
are  more  complex  than  they  are  pictured 
in  this  book.  In  that  very  complexity  of 
motives  lies  the  only  hope  for  the  stab- 
ilization of  industry  which  all  good  Amer- 
icans must  desire,  since  it  is  a  necessary 
foundation  of  social  wellbeing. 

Resale  Price   Maintenance 

By  Claudius  Temple  Mtirchison.  Colu 
bia  University  Studies.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  202  pp.  Paper  bound.  Price 
$1.50:  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.70. 
When  the  author  of  a  would-be  scien- 
tific work  on  a  controversial  economic 
topic  assures  the  reader  in  the  preface  that 
he  is  mainly  "concerned  with  establishing  j 
the  principle  of  compromise"  he  certainly 
handicaps  himself;  this  handicap  is  visible 
throughout  the  treatise  under  review.  As 
a  result  of  this  attitude  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  unqualified  price  mainte- 
nance by  the  manufacturer  and  unlimited 
price-cutting  by  dealers  are  both  undesir- 
able, the  one  making  the  dealer  the  helpless 
tool  of  the  manufacturer,  the  other  pre- 
venting the  manufacturer  from  building 
up  a  consistent  sales  policy.  "A  combina- 
tion of  the  systems  will  secure  equilibri- 
um." This  feat,  to  combine  opposites,  he 
accomplishes  in  a  proposal  for  standard- 
ization of  profits — for  the  dealer.  "Let  the 
manufacturers,  as  at  present,  formally  es- 
tablish their  standard  uniform  price  for  re- 
sale ;  let  such  dealers  who  wish  to  do  so  ad- 
here to  this  price  ;  let  those  who,  by  reason 
of  economies  derived  from  any  source  what- 
ever, desire  to  cut  the  price,  do  so  at  their 
own  pleasure,  provided  that  they  still  re- 
tain a  fair  profit  in  the  commodity  cut." 
The  uniform-  accounting  necessary  for 
such  control  of  resale  prices   seems  a  tall  ' 
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Tainted  News  Is  Dangerous 


Half-truths,  because  of  their  plausibility,  are  more  potent  for  evil  than 
downright  untruths. 

During  the  war  propaganda  was  used  to  undermine  the  morale  of  sol- 
diers and  civilians  on  both  sides. 

But  the  habit  of  propaganda  did  not  end  with  the  war. 

Distorted  news  is  being  employed  to  create  class-hatred  and  foment 
strife  within  and  without  the  nations. 

Legitimate  ideals  are  branded  as  evil  symptoms.  Natural  aspirations 
are  stigmatized  as  revolutionary  or  reactionary. 

At  the  time  that  all  over  the  world  men  of  good  intention  are  engaged 
in  establishing  new  conditions,  it  is  important  that  Americans  should  have 
access  to  trustworthy  information  regarding  adjustments  abroad. 


Weekly  Edition 


is  specially  edited  to  bring  to  readers 
overseas  uncolored  news  and  independ- 
ent opinions  concerning  events  in  Eng- 
land. 

Not  being  financed  by  any  political  or 
capitalistic  group  its  information  is  not 
inspired  by  self-seeking  interests. 

Week  by  week  it  gives  an  unprejudiced, 


impartial  survey  of  matters  of  interna- 
tional import. 

It  is  a  medium  which  is  indispensable 
to  thoughtful  Americans  in  interpreting 
and  directing  aright  with  the  aid  of  re- 
liable information  on  topics  abroad,  the 
trend  of  progressive  movements  in  Amer- 
ica itself. 


USE   THE   COUPON   BELOW 


To  THE  MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN,  Ltd., 
Dept.  S.,  2203  Chandler  Bldg., 

220  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

I  enclose  three  dollars  for  a  year's  subscription    to    THE    MANCHESTER    GUARDIAN 
WEEKLY,  to  be  mailed  to  me  direct  from  Manchester,  England,  commencing  with  next  issue. 


Name. 


Address. 


As  an  extra  inducement  to  you  to  forward  your  subscriptions  now  —  all  yearly  subscriptions  will  include 
remainder  of  year  1919  and  all  1920  for  price  of  one  year,  and  in  addition  a  copy  of  the  special  Anglo-American 
Number  of  the  Daily  Guardian  now  going  to  press. 
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To  Give  A  Good  Book  To  A  Friend 

Is  To  Pay  Him  A  Lasting 

Compliment 

THE  MORAL  BASIS  OF  DEMOCRACY 

By  Arthur  Twining  Hadley,  PH.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  Yale  University 

OUT  of  the  clash  of  conflicting  systems  of  government  and  industry, 
Democracy  is  developing  as  a  moral  issue.  There  is  no  greater  call 
upon  the  thinking  man  of  today  than  that  he  make  his  moral  adjustment 
to  the  new  order. 

President  Hadley.  from  his  position  at  the  peak  of  a  great  American 
University  which  is  highly  sensitive  to  the  currents  of  human  thought 
and  aspiration,  has  watched  and  noted  the  forces  now  at  work  in  the 
world.  In  his  present  book  he  gives  us  the  result  of  his  analysis  and 
its  application   to   the  duties  and   problems  of   the   individual   man. 

5'Ax73/s.  Cloth.  206   pages.  $1.75 


0 


POLICEMAN  AND  PUBLIC 

By  Arthur  Woods 

NE  of  New  York's  most  successful  Police  Commissioners.  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  proper  relationship  between  policeman  and  public 
and  the  function  of  each  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  A  book 
of  the  hour  which  comes  as  the  answer  to  questions  of  vital  importance. 
No  man  is  better  fitted  to  discuss  these  topics  than  is  Mr.  Woods  and 
he  does   it   in   a   clear,   concise,  and    highly   readable    manner. 

5yHx7y2.  Cloth.  150   pages.  $1.35. 

INDUSTRIAL  LEADERSHIP 

By  H.  L.  Gantt 

IMPORTANT  contribution  towards  the  solution  of  problems  con- 
nected with  our  scientific  management  by  one  who  has  made  a  close 
study  of  industrial  questions  for  over  thirty  years.  Mr.  Gantt  raises, 
among  other  points,  the  question  of  how  far  the  State  should  go  with 
industrial  and  vocational  training.  A  number  of  large  concerns  have 
placed  this  hook  in  the  hands  of  their  employees  with  splendid  results. 
(Third   Printing.)     5x7J4.         Cloth.  12X  pages.         ')  charts         $1.25. 


NOTABLE  NEW  RELIGIOUS  BOOKS 

YALE  TALKS.     Ry   Charles   Reynolds   Brown $1.00 

THE  WAR  AND  PREACHING.     By   the    Rev.    Dr.   John    Kelman   1.25 
APPROACHES  TOWARDS  CHURCH  UNITY. 

By    Newman    Smyth    and    Williston    Walker.      With    Additional 
Chapters  by   Bishop    Brent  and    Raymond   Calkins 1.25 


Complete  Catalogue  of  all  publications  and  Christmas  List  of  selected  titles 
sent  to  any  address  upon  request. 


YALE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


280  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


order  which,  however,  does  not  perturb  the 
author  who  is  able  to  point  to  instances  in 
which  it  is  already  applied. 

The  various  forms  of  price  maintenance 
and  of  price  cutting  arc  described  in  de- 
tail, and  the  arguments  for  and  against 
both,  as  well  as  for  the  author's  own  com- 
promise position,  are  stated  with  lucidity. 
If.  the  reader  remains  unconvinced,  the 
reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  actual  life 
the  problem  of  price  determination  is 
bound  up  with  a  variety  of  other  prob- 
lems of  equal  importance  to  the  consumer 
— those  concerning  the  actual  volume  of 
supply  and  the  variety  of  products  offered 
among  them — and  that  the  increasingly 
autocratic  ruling  of  the  economic  processes 
of  society  by  the  producer,  accepted  by 
the  author  without  question,  will  not  be 
generally  conceded  as  a  static  basis  for  the 
discussion  of  the  special  problem  with 
which  he  deals. 

Chez  i.ks   Prophetes  Socialistes 

By  C.   Bougie.     Felix   Alcan,    Paris.    246 

pp.      Paper    bound.      Price    f  rs.    4.45 ;    by 

mail  of  the   Survey  $1.50. 

Saint-Simon's  philosophy  of  labor  and 
feminism,  the  French-German  intellectual 
"alliance"  typified  in  Boerne  and  Heine 
and  later  in  the  leading  communists,  and 
the  relation  of  Karl  Marx  to  modern  soci- 
ology are  the  subject  matter  of  these  es- 
says dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Jean 
Jaures.  This  historical  retrospect,  with 
its  wealth  of  quotation,  will  aid  a  better 
understanding  of  the  social  philosophies 
which  during  and  since  the  war  have  !>y 
diverse  routes  influenced  and  shaped  the 
democratic  movements  in  Europe  and 
which  are  now  slowly  filtering  through  the 
crust  of   American   complacency. 

Books  in  the  Wan 

By  Theodore  Wesley  Koch.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.  388  pp.  Illustrated.  Price 
S3:  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $3.25. 
More  than  merely  a  record  of  the  way 
in  which  the  w;ir  service  of  the  American 
Library  Association  has  administered  our 
gifts  of  reading  matter,  this  book  is  an 
impressive  reminder  of  neglected  oppor- 
tunities tor  making  libraries  count  in  times 
of  peace.  The  work  among  foreign-born^ 
hardly  begun  in  the  camps,  can  be  intensi- 
fied everywhere  if  the  same  devotion  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual  is  made  pos- 
sible by  the  provision  of  adequate  s raffs 
and  facilities.  The  roughneck  from  the 
backwoods  who  has  Income  interested  in 
the  scientific  care  of  horses  needs  a  more 
effective  -late  library  organization,  and 
possibly  new  post  itrice  regulations,  if  he 
is  to  be  encouraged  in  his  thirst  for  know-- 
ledge.  All  hospitals  and  sanatoria  could 
by  means  of  books — not  books  en  masse, 
but  books  carefully  chosen  to  fit  the  in- 
dividual— produce  the  same  mental  stimu- 
lus and  the  same  vocational  reeducation 
for  which  they  have  so  effectively  served 
in  the  military  hospitals.  Mr.  Koch's  com- 
pilation is  well  worth  the  attention  of  civic 
and  state  authorities  when  public  library 
appropriations   are    under   consideration. 

Industrial  Mexico 

By    P.    Harvey    Middleton.     Dodd,    Mead 

&  Co.    270  pp.    Illustrated.     Price  $2;  by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $2.30. 

In  addition  to  a  description  of  Mexico's 
principal  economic  opportunities,  includ- 
ing the  oil  industry,  mining,  agriculture, 
sugar  and  coffee  plantations,  forestry  and 
transportation,  Mr.  Middleton  explains  the 
credit  and  trade  conditions  and  presents  a 
summary  of  the  constitution  and  govern- 
ment organization.  His  purpose  is  pri- 
marily   that    of    interesting    the    American 
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ONE  year  after  the  close  of  a  war  that  was  to  insure  freedom  to  all  the  world, 
armies  of  coercion,  blockades,  pogroms,   diplomatic   intrigues,   economic   ex- 
ploitation and  a  propaganda  of  falsehood  and  deceit  has  reduced  a  large 
proportion  of  the  world's  population  to  misery  and  desperation. 

There  is  one  cause  for  this,  an  Imperialism  that  is  greedy,  cruel  unscrupulous  and 
irresponsible. 

There  is  one  remedy,  vigorous  cooperation  by  all  who  really  believe  in  freedom  in 
order  to: 

1.  Secure  all  the  relevant  facts  and  give  them  fullest  publicity. 

2.  Bring  financial  or  political  pressure  to  bear  on  those  governments  that 
are  responsible  for  these  acts  of  oppression. 

If  you  believe  that  freedom  matters  and  if  you  want  to  help  in  the  true  and  com- 
plete realisation  of  our  avowed  war  aims 
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IMPRESSIONS 

of 

THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT  (2 


<By 
LAWRENCE    F.    ABBOTT 

(Editor  of  "The  Oulook") 

THE  author  had  bet- 
ter opportunities 
than  any  other  person 
to  study  "T.  R."  at 
close  range.  Here  are 
eight  features  to  be 
found  in  no  other 
Roosevelt  "biography." 

1.  The  truth  about  Roose- 
velt's supposed  admira- 
tion   for  the   Kaiser. 

2.  The  only  complete  storf 
of  the  dramatic  tour 
through  Egypt,  Europe 
and  Great  Britain  after 
the  African  hunt.  The 
author  acted  as  Roose- 
velt's volunteer  secretary. 

3.  Why  Roosevelt  accused 
Tolstoi   of   immorality. 

4.  Why  Roosevelt  broke 
with  Taft  in  1912— the 
inside  facts. 

5.  How  the  Guildhall 
"Govern  or  Go !"  speech 
in  1910  helped  to  prepare 
Great  Britain  for  the 
World  War. 

6.  How  the  Paris  speeches 
at  the  Sorbonne 
strengthened  France  for 
the  War. 

\  7.  A  facsimile  reproduction 
from  a  letter  descriptive 
of  the  famous  Pigskin 
Library. 
8.  Extracts  from  letters 
Col.  Roosevelt  wrote  the 
author  from  the  African 
wilderness. 

A  great  book  about  a  great 

man 
At  all  booksellers,  net  $3.00 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Garden  City       New  York 


exporter,  importer  and  financier  in  Mex- 
ican opportunities.  Labor  and  social  con- 
ditions are  only  incidentally  touched  upon. 
The  general  impression  of  the  book  is 
that  it  gives  a  fair  and  accurate  statement 
of  facts.  While  it  avoids  political  argu- 
ment, its  accumulated  evidence  of  com- 
mercial possibilities  and  of  the  willingness 
of  the  present  government  to  increase  the 
stability  of  credit  and  to  modernize  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  republic  supports  the 
movement  in  this  country  for  friendlier 
relationships  on  the  basis  of  open  and  hon- 
est   dealings    between   private   citizens. 

The  Pathway   of  Life 

By     Leo     Tolstoy.      International     Book 

Publishing  Co.    603  pp.    In  two  volumes. 

Price   $2   each ;    by   mail   of   the   Survey 

$2.20. 

The  translator,  Archibald  J.  Wolfe,  ad- 
mits that  these  volumes  contain  much  ma- 
terial that  was  not  intended  by  the  author 
for  publication.  Whether  a  great  part  ;of 
it,  consisting  of  thoughts  by  great  writers 
of  all  ages  roughly  translated  by  Tolstoy 
into  Russian,  was  worth  publishing  after 
further  translation  into  English  may  be 
open  to  question.  In  these  troubled  times, 
however,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  revival  of 
interest  in  all  of  Tolstoy's  writings  and 
incidentally  also  in  the  social  philosophers 
who  most  influenced  him  in  his  riper 
years.  These  two  volumes  inaugurate  the 
Russian  Authors'  Library,  planned  by  the 
publishers  to  bring  before  American  read- 
ers in  new  translation  the  master  minds 
that  have  indirectly  influenced  a  great  so- 
cial and  political   upheaval. 

L'Amf.  Paysanne 

By  Dr.  Emmanuel  Labat.     Librarie  Del- 

agrave,    Paris.      322    pp.       Paper    bound. 

Price    frs.   4.45 ;   by   mail  of   the    Survey 

$1.50. 

This  is  an  old  country  doctor's  first- 
hand account  of  the  thoughts  and  dreams 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  has  lived 
and  worked  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
The  book  has  an  authenticity  and  a  charm 
unequaled  by  any  of  the  more  systematic 
investigations  of  French  folk  psychology. 
What  he  tells  of  the  decline  in  reproduc- 
tion— the  outstanding  social  phenomenon  of 
the  French  countryside — is  illustrated  by 
little  sketches  of  people  he  knows  inti- 
mately and  by  the  narration  of  little  epi- 
sodes which  by  their  cumulative  weight 
carry  more  conviction  than  the  most  pro- 
found generalizations.  He  speaks  of  them 
as  no'es  from  a  social  clinic;  and  such  they 
are,  for  the  remedies  which  he  proposes 
to  existing  social  ills  invariably  spring 
from  a  keen  and  sympathetic  diaenosis. 
He  is  not  blind  to  the  faults  of  the  French 
peasant :  his  avarice,  his  obdurate  conser- 
vatism, his  prejudices.  But  against  them 
are  set  pictures  of  mystic  faith  and  cour- 
ageous battle  with  adversity  which  sustain 
the  race  in  its  civilizing  mission.  He  draws, 
each  destiny  the  stroke  of  an  inspired  pen, 
the  poetic  soul  of  a  people. 

Germany   in   the  War   and  After 
By  Vernon  Kellogg.     Macmillan  Co.     101 

pp.      Price   $1 ;    by    mail    of    the    Survey 

$1.15. 

Mr.  Kellogg's  unusual  opportunities  to 
observe  the  workings  of  the  "German  mind 
from  1915  until  several  months  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  armistice  give  this  slight 
volume  a  value  far  beyond  that  of  other 
more  voluminous  treatises  on  his  subject. 
His  description  of  the  German  censorship 
which  deceived  a  whole  people,  of  the 
docility  of  that  people  which  permitted 
this  deception,  and  of  the  slow — appallingly 
slow — awakening  is  authoritative.  As  for 
the    future,   he    presents   a   distinctly   hope- 


BOORS 

for   GIFTS 

The  Wall  and  the  Gates 

and   othor  Sermons 

By 

J.   RITCHIE  SMITH,   D.   D. 

Professor  of  Homiletics 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
Cloth,  280  pages — $1.50,  postpaid 
"A  volume  of  sweet  and  gen- 
tle purpose,  lofty  in  sentiment 
and  simple  in  expression.  It 
is  old  Sir  Thomas  Browne  who 
counsels  us:  'Have  a  glimpse 
of  the  incomprehensible  and 
thoughts  of  things,  which 
thoughts  but  tenderly  touch. 
Lodge  immaterials  in  thy  head  ; 
ascend  into  invisibles.'  This 
is  what  Dr.  Smith  is  able  to 
do,  what  in  the  book  before  us 
he  has  done — sometimes  with 
charm  and  power — a  combina- 
tion not  common  in  volumes  of 
sermons.  Yet  although  dealing 
with  things  which  belong,  prop- 
erly, to  the  upper  air  of  spirit- 
ual experience,  Dr.  Smith 
shows  how  they  may  be 
brought  to  earth  by  the  believ- 
ing heart.''  —  The  Christian 
Work.  

For    Individual    and    Family 
Devotion 

Day   After   Day 

Compiled     and     Arranged     by    J. 

Wilbur   Chapman,    D.D.,   for 
the  New  Era  Committee 

"A  well-selected  series  of 
Scripture  readings,  with  a 
prayer  for  each  morning  is  cov- 
ered by  the  manual — a  period 
of  about  one  hundred  days.  To 
these  are  added  some  special 
selections  for  special  days,  such 
as  New  Year's  Day,  Christmas 
Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  etc. 
We  do  not  see  how  the  Scrip- 
ture passages  can  be  improved 
upon,  while  the  prayers,  for 
the  most  part,  contributed  by 
well-known  P  r  e  s  b  y  t  e  r  i  a  n 
preachers,  are  felicitously 
phrased.  The  compilation  of 
this  manual  was  one  of  the  last 
things,  in  a  life  of  large  fruit- 
fulness,  to  which  Dr.  Chapman 
set  his  hand." — The  Christian 
Work. 

Cloth,   106  pages.     40c.  postpaid. 

$35.00  a  hundred,  carriage  extra. 

Leather,  $1.00,   postpaid. 

Latest  Titles  of  the 

Expository  Series 

By 
CHARLES   R.    ERDMAN,  D.D. 

Professor   Practical    Theology 
Princeton     Theological    Seminary 

The   General    Epistles 

Cloth,  18S  pages.  75c.  postpaid 
"Bible  students  will  rejoice 
in  the  privilege  of  having  this 
simple  sane  and  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  letters  of 
James,  Peter,  John,  Jude." — 
Ref.    Church    Messenger. 


The  Acts 

Cloth,  176  pages.  75c.  postpaid 
The  exposition  of  The  Acts 
is  necessarily  brief,  but  it  con- 
tains the  results  of  study  and 
the  consideration  of  many  op- 
posing   views. 

Other    New    Testament    Exposi- 
tions   by     Dr.     Erdmon    now    in 
preparation 
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ful  prospect:  In  spite  of  the  tremendous 
burden  which  they  have  to  carry,  the  sixty 
million  inhabitants  of  the  former  empire 
will  not  disintegrate  in  futile  territorial 
and  class  wars  but  build  up  a  stable  com- 
monwealth, in  time  to  become  part  of  the 
western  democracy.  The  economic  recov- 
ery, Mr.  Kellogg  says,  will  take  time;  and 
the  talk  about  Germany  dumping  large 
quantities  of  her  special  products  on  to  the 
markets  of  the  world  is  idle.  Lack  of  raw 
materials  and  of  skilled  labor,  but  espe- 
cially of  initiative  after  the  political  and 
economic  changes  of  the  revolution,  will 
prevent  her  for  a  long  time  from  taking 
advantage  even  of  the  most  obvious  com- 
mercial opportunities  open  to  her  in  the 
Near  East. 

German  Social  Democracy  During  the 
War 

By  Edwyn   Bevan.    E.   P.   Dutton   &   Co. 

280    pp.      Price    $2.50;    by    mail    of    the 

Survey  $2.70. 

Mr.  Bevan  has  industriously  collected 
and  compared  all  the  material  available  to 
an  English  student  of  the  developments 
within  the  German  Social  Democratic 
Party  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war  until 
November,  1917.  fto  doubt  a  fuller  use 
of  original  documents  will  show  flaws  in 
the  narrative ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  is 
important  that  the  world  should  know 
how  the  split  among  German  Socialists  on 
principle  and  policy  arose  and  developed, 
and  how,  finally,  the  pacifist  minority  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  masses  and  with 
it  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the  war 
spirit  and  gain  peace.  An  understanding  of 
these  events  is  decidedly  helped  by  Mr. 
Bevan's  careful  account.  Many  of  the 
incidents  related  illumine  party  moves  and 
personal  animosities  since  the  armistice 
which  have  puzzled  not  a  little  the  outside 
observer  of  German  politics. 

Modern  Germany.  Her  Political  and 
Economic   Problems 

By  J.  Ellis  Barker.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

496  pp.     Price  $6;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$6.50. 

"Entirely  rewritten  and  very  greatly  en- 
larged," this  sixth  edition  of  a  well-known 
book  certainly  adds  to  the  author's  repu- 
tation. This  is  of  such  a  nature  that  a 
serious  review  would  be  altogether  a  waste 
of  time.  The  two  chapters  on  the  future 
of  Germany  will  be  amusing  reading  when 
the  twelfth  edition  will  have  made  its  ap- 
pearance, "entirely  rewritten  and  very 
greatly  enlarged."  For  the  present,  the 
reader  leaves  Germany  (i.  e.  the  West  and 
South)  in  silent  revolt  against  Prussia  and 
at  the  eve  of  a  second  revolution — and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact,  proved  through  long 
chapters,  that  "the  Germans  have  lost  the 
spirit  of  self-reliance  and  initiative 
through  centuries  of  drill."  Anyhow  it 
hardly  matters ;  for  "it  seems  probable 
that  by  her  attack  of  1914  Germany  has 
destroyed  the  future  of  the  German  race." 

\  County  Administrat-on 

By  C.  C.  Maxey.    Macmillan  Co.    203  pp. 
Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.70. 

I  This  volume,  according  to  an  introduc- 
tory statement  by  Charles  A.  Beard,  is  one 
|Of  a  number  of  special  studies  in  adminis- 
tration to  be  issued  by  the  New  York  Bu- 
reau of  Municipal  Research.  It  describes 
in  detail  the  county  government  of  Dela- 
|ware  and,  from  comparison  with  condi- 
tions in  other  states  and  from  the  experi- 
ence of  other  American  political  institu- 
tions, derives  recommendations  for  im- 
proved machinery.  The  principal  defects 
found  by  Mr.  Maxey  are  the  excessive 
size  of  the  county  boards  and  wasteful 
duplication  of  offices  or  functions.    Though 
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GIFT   BOOKS 


"There  is  a  peculiar  dignity  attached  to  the  gift 
of  a  book  that  is  in  no  way  affected  by  its  price." 

TAMA:      The   Diary   of   a   Japanese   School   Girl, 

By  Florence  Wells 

Tama  as  a  book  is  unique.  At  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  the 
most  delightfully  amusing  and  human  little  stories  ever  pub- 
lished. The  quaint  "pidgin"  English  in  which  it  is  written  will 
cause  gales  of  merrimeent  when  read  aloud.  This  story  from 
the  heart  of  a  little  Japanese  girl  will  appeal  to  young  and  to 
grown-ups  alike. 

Net  75c. Postpaid  85c. 

CO  UK  AGE By  Jeannette  Marks 

A  volume  of  philosophy  for  men  and  women  on  the  firing  line 
of  daily  life  which  has  for  its  keynote  Captain  Anderson's 
slogan,   "Let's  go  in   smiling." 

Net  $1.25 Postpaid  $1.35 

CHRIST  IN  THE  POETRY  OF  TODAY, 

Compiled  by  Martha  Foote  Crow 
A  collection  of  poems  from  the  works  of  living  American  poets, 
telling  the  story  of  Christ's  life  in  chronological  order. 
Net  $2.00 Postpaid  $2.15 


THE  YOUNG  WOMAN  CITIZEN 


By  'Mary  Austin 


Mrs.  Austin's  book  leads  the  young  woman  beyond  her  first 
conception  of  citizenship,  which  was  to  emulate  man,  to  the 
recognition  and  development  of  woman's  distinctive  contribu- 
tion which  includes:  "her  habit  to  think  the  next  thing,"  "her 
appreciation  of  values,"  "her  new  experience  of  togetherness," 
"the  family  type  of  organization." 

Net  $1.35 Postpaid  $1.45 

YOUNG  WOMEN  IN  THE  NEW  SOCIAL  ORDER, 

A  Study  Outline  for  use  with  The  Young  Woman  Citizen, 

By  Mary  Cady 

Miss  Cady  has  skillfully  arranged  for  student  citizens  a  series 
of  thought-compelling  questions  based  chiefly  on  Mrs.  Austin's 
book. 

Net  35c. Postpaid  40c. 

MADAME  FRANCE v By  R.  Louise  Fitch 

A  book  which  any  man  or  woman  who  took  an  active  part  in 
war  work  will  wish  to  own.  It  is  a  survey  of  the  moral,  social, 
industrial  and  educational  affects  of  the  war  upon  French 
women.  "Madame  France"  will  be  one  of  the  source  books 
when  the  history  of  the  war  comes  to  written. 
Net  $1.50 Postpaid  $1.60 

MODERN  READERS  CALENDAR  FOR  1920 

A  taste  of  everything  for  every  taste — humor,  pathos,  wisdom, 
maxims,  mottoes,  verse.     A  treasure  to  read,  to  use,  to  keep,  to 
give  away.     A  choice  gift  for  your  choicest  friends. 
Net  75c. Postpaid  81c 


BOOKSHOPS  EVERYWHERE  OR 

THE   WOMANS   PRESS 

600  LEXINGTON  AVENUE  -:-  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Books  that  make  one  stand  on  mental  tip-toes 


The  Place  of  Science  in 
Modern  Civilization 
and  Other  Essays 

By  Thorstein  Veblen 

Essays  on  the  Scientific  Point  of  View, 
Why  is  Economics  not  an  Evolution- 
ary Science?  The  Nature  of  Capital, 
and   similar  questions.     ($3.00 1 

Labor  in  the 
Commonwealth 

By  G.  D    H.  Cole 

A  statement  of  the  constructive  aims 
of  English  labor  by  the  foremost  writer 
in  the  Guild  Socialist  Movement. 
($1.50) 

Man  or  the  State? 

Edited  by  Waldo  R.  Browne 

Essays  by  Spencer.  Tolstoy,  Wilde, 
Kropotkin,  Buckle,  Emerson  and  Thor- 
eau  on  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  the  State.     ($1.00) 

Untimely  Papers 

By  Randolph   Bourne 

Notable  political  essays  by  this  late 
leader  among  the  younger  publicists 
of  the  day.      ($1.50) 

Your  bookseller  has  these  books  or  ran  get 

B.  W.  HtlEBSCH,  Publisher 


Russia   in    1919  (Third  printing) 
By  Arthur  Ransome 

"Easily  the  most  interesting  volume  on 
Russia  we  have  seen."' — N.  Y.  Tribune. 
"Of  incomparable  worth  for  its 
glimpses  of  the  social  by-products  of 
the  revolution."— Dial.     ($1.50) 

The  Bullitt  Mission 
to  Russia 

By  William  C.  Bullitt 

Mr.  Bullitt's  much  discussed  Senate 
testimony:  a  startling  book  on  Soviet 
Russia  and  the  only  authentic  glimpse 
we  have  had  into  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence.    (Cloth  $1.00,  paper  50c) 

Psychoanalysis,  Its  His- 
tory, Theory  and 
Practice 

By   Andre   Tridon 

A  book  to  guide  laymen  through  the 
intricacies  of  the  varying  theories  of 
Freud.  Adler  and  Jung.  (§2.00) 

The  Old  Freedom 

By  Francis  Neilson 

"A  very  exceptional  book — strongly 
recommended  to  all  interested  in  the 
economic  foundations  of  yesterday, 
today   and    tomorrow." 

— Baltimore  Sun. 
them,  or  they  may  be   ordered  C.  O.  D.  of 

32   W.  58th  Street,  New  York 


BOLSHEVISM    AND    SOCIAL    REVOLT 

By  Daniel  Dorchester,  Jr.    . 

A     KEEN    analysis    and   just    appraisal    of    the    social    uprisings    of    today. 
This   little   volume   will   be   of   value   to   all    who    would   understand   the 
danger  and  the  \alue  of  modern  social  movements Net,  75  cents,  postpaid. 


GERMANY'S    MORAL    DOWNFALL 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  ACADEMIC  MATERIALISM 
By  Professor  A.  W.  Crawford 


A 


University  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg 

X    interpretation   of   the   ideas  and    ideals  of   Germany,   showing   how 

was  that  that  country  started  the  world  war. 

"It  has  been  the  most  illuminating  and  valuable  work  on  the  War 
that  I  have  read,  and  it  is  the  most  fundamental  contribution 
toward  an  authentic  and  permanent  peace  morale  that  I  know  of." 
G.  W.  Gerwig,  Secretary,  The  Board  of  Public  Education,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa Net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 


New  York 


Prices   subject   to  change    without   notice. 

THE   ABINGDON    PRESS 

(Founded   1789) 


Cincinnati 


DO  ANTI-STRIKE  LAWS  PRE- 
VENT  STRIKES? 

Canada  has  tried  to  prevent  strikes  since    190? 
by     the     Industrial     Disputes    Act.       To     know 
the    facts    about    this    timely    subject    read 
INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES   AND   THE 

CANADIAN  ACT 

An    Analysis  of   nine   Years'    Experience, 

1907  to   1916 

Price  20  cents 

RUSSELL   SAGE   FOUNDATION 
130  East  22b  Street,  New  York 


PLAY  A  PROFESSION  WITH  A  FUTURE 

A  Training  Corse  in  Organization  and  Leader- 
ship in  Recreational  and  Community  Activity 
for  (iirls.  Columbia  University,  in  cooperation 
with  National  League  of  Women  Workers. 
December  22,  January  3. 

Lectures,  Field  Work,  Round  Table  Discus- 
sions. Class  limited  to  50.  Write  EXTEN- 
SION TEACHING  OFFICE,  301  University 
Hall,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  or 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORK 
ERS,  6  East  45th  Street.   New  York. 


replete  with  elective  offices,  the  three  coun- 
ties of  Delaware  are  governed  with  very 
little  regard  to  either  the  needs  or  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  The  author  is  very 
clear  on  this  point,  but  seems  too  im- 
mersed, on  the  other  hand,  in  his  technical 
problems  to  recognize  that  one  essential 
element  in  a  really  democratic  local  gov- 
ernment is  local  initiative  and  adaptability 
of  the  political  machine.  Without  some 
decisive  decentralization  of  control  in  mi- 
nor matters,  his  proposed  remedies — fusion 
of  tin  three  counties,  commission  form  of 
government,  short  ballot — would  keep  the 
administration  of  the  public  affairs  of  the 
people  as  remote  from  their  knowledge  and 
control  as  they  now  are.  A  chapter  on 
the  almshouses,  jails  and  workhouses  of 
the  counties  is  especially  interesting  as 
showing  how,  with  present  political  ar- 
rangements, all  the  often  denounced  evils 
of  apathy  and  carelessness  creep  into  the 
administration  of  these  institutions  even 
when  there  is  no  flagrant  corruption  or 
inefficiency   of   officials. 

City    Manager   in    Dayton 

By   C.    E.    Rightor.     MacmiHan   Co.     271 

pp.     Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the   Survey 

$2.70. 

The  Dayton  experiment  in  city  manage- 
ment has  created  so  wide  an  interest  that 
the  present  report  on  the  first  five  years 
working  of  the  plan  is  sure  to  be  received 
with  much  curiosity.  The  presentation  of 
the  essential  facts  by  Mr.  Rightor.  former 
director  of  the  Dayton  Bureau  of  Re- 
search, is  precise,  clear  and  full  of  inter- 
esting sidelights.  He  has,  in  fact,  created 
a  new  model  for  municipal  publicity  ;  such 
a  volume  as  this  should  be  issued  by  every 
city  at  least  once  in  four  or  five  years  to 
keei>  the  average  citizen  informed  of  the 
changes  made  in  administration  and  the 
advance  made  in  the  improvement  of  ser- 
vices. Indeed,  the  need  for  more  publicity 
is  mentioned  by  the  author  himself  as  one 
of  the  things  in  which  Dayton  has  some- 
what failed — though  rather  less  than  other 
progressive  city  administrations. 

Mr.  Rightor's  summary  of  the  objec- 
tions to  the  Dayton  system  is  perhaps  as 
fair  as  can  be  expected;  a  careful  reading 
of  the  points  made  and  the  answers  given 
leaves  one  with  the  impression  that  there 
is  no  adequate  answer  to  the  main  charges 
and  that  it  actually  falls  down  when  meas- 
ured against  a  sensible  gauge  of  democ- 
racy. The  Dayton  administration,  not- 
withstanding its  critics,  has  been  wonder- 
fully efficient  in  rendering  additional  value 
for  every  dollar  spent  by  the  taxpayer; 
but  it  has  been  throughout  and  is  likely 
to  remain  under  the  present  con  ititution, 
as  the  Socialists  charge,  "unresponsive  to 
the  people."  Mr.  Rightor,  with  great 
frankness,  relates  incidents  which  clearly 
prove  that  "politics"  in  the  bad  sense  is 
not  eliminated — though  he  denies  this  in 
his  specific  reply  to  that  charge.  He  prac- 
tically admits  that  Dayton  is  governed  by 
a  minority  and  not  by  all  the  people  and 
that  the  machinery  specifically  provided  to 
rectify  this  defeat — initiative,  referendum 
and  recall — does  not  work.  Dayton  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  demonstrating  the  pos- 
sibility of  introducing  practical  business, 
methods  in  municipal  government.  What 
is  most  needed  today  is  a  demonstration 
that  efficiency  and  intimate  response  to 
popular  demands  can  be  combined  in  one 
system  of   administration. 

Goodwill 

By   Margaret   Maciiamara.    Evans   Bros., 
London.      11    pp.      Paper    bound.      Price 
2  s.;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.70. 
Ever  simce  the   armistice  there   has   been 
a  demand  from   settlements,   schools  and 
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community  centers  for  simple  plays  and 
pageants  that  should  express  joy  at  the 
end  of  the  war  and  a  spirit  of  reconcili- 
ation and  world  fellowship.  Many  such 
plays  have  probably  been  improvised.  Miss 
Macnamara  here  offers,  without  perform- 
ing fee  to  amateurs,  a  "little  pageant  of 
the  past  and  future"  for  children  which 
brings  those  ideas  close  to  the  most  simple 
intelligence.  In  addition  to  the  music  and 
text  careful  stage  directions  are  given. 

Watts  Series,   Part   1 

Reproductions  by  Eredk.  Hollyer,  Lon- 
don. 20  photogravures.  Price  set  £1.10 
or  2s.  each;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $6.00 
set,  or  $.75  each. 

George  Frederick  Watts  has  probably 
had  more  influence  on  social  thought  in 
the  nineteenth  century  than  any  other 
painter.  His  works  have  a  message  for 
the  present  era  which  has  not  been  taken 
up  by  any  more  recent  artist.  Many  of 
the  reproductions  in  this  collection  are 
very  popular ;  but  it  also  includes  works 
which  are  comparatively  little  known— such 
as  Whence-Whither,  representing  in  the 
image  of  a  child  the  mysterious  errand  of 
humanity  from  chaos  to  we  do  not  know 
what  destiny.  The  price  of  this  publication 
is  rather  high  considering  the  size  of  the 
pictures — averaging  6l/2  x  4l/2  ;  but  it  is  the 
beginning  of  the  first  and  only  complete 
collection  of  Watts'  works. 

The  Jew   Pays 

By  M.  E.  Ravage.  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
152  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.65. 

No  matter  what  the  fortunes  of  war 
and  of  post-war  hostilities,  the  Jews  in 
their  great  homeland  between  Baltic  and 
Black  seas,  between  Galicia  and  Moldavia 
in  the  West  and  central  Russia  in  the 
East  are  always  losers ;  they  are  always 
surrounded  by  hostile  populations  and  op- 
pressed by  hostile  governments.  They 
form  a  "tenant  community."  The  outlook 
given  by  Mr.  Ravage  for  the  immediate 
future  is  not  encouraging.  The  relief  com- 
missions recently  returned  have  brought, 
he  says,  "a  message  of  despair."    Financial 

■  assistance  such  as  America  can  render  is 
not  going  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  East 
European  Jew;  and  emigration  on  a  large 
scale  is  for  the  time  being  out  of  the 
question  because  of  the  abject  poverty  and 
ill  health  of  all  classes,  old  and  young. 
There  is,  however,  another  and  brighter 
meaning  to  the  title  chosen  for  this  book. 
"The  Jew  pays"  in  the  sense  that  as  a 
people  with  great  traditions  in  philanthropy- 
he  has  worthily  lived  up  to  them  in  the 
emergency  of  the  war.  There  have  been 
many  demands  for  a  permanent  record  of 
.  the  American  Jewish  war  relief  work 
which  is  rich  in  dramatic  phases;  and  this 
book  does  full  justice  to  that  interesting 
task. 

At  strai.ia — Problems    and    Prospects 
By   Sir  Charles  G.  Wade,   K.C.    Oxford 
University  Press.     Ill  pp.     Paper  bound. 
Price  $2;   by  mail  of  the   Survey   $2.20. 
The  author  of  this  book  was  prime  min- 
ister of  New   South  Wales   for  three  years 
and    wrote    the    lectures    and   articles    upon 
which   it  is  built  in  his  present  capacity  as 
agent-general    for    that    state    in    London. 
While   the   book  is   too   short   to   add   sub- 
stantially   to    our    knowledge    of    Australia 
as  a  social  experiment,   it  is   unusually  in- 
structive   in    its    judgments    upon    matters 
yet  clouded  in  controversy.     After  review- 
ing the  different  stages  of  Australia's  pro- . 
vision     for    arbitration    in    industrial     dis- 
putes,  the  author  gives  it  as   "the  general 
opinion   today    that    it    must    be    moral    au- 
thority rather  than  legal  compulsion  which 


1 he  mark  of  a  book 
written  to  meet  a  need 


New  Spirit  in  Industry 

F.    ERNEST   JOHNSON 
Paper    boards,    75    cents 

This  hook  deals  with  the  biggest  of 
all  reconstruction  problems  in  a 
big    way. 


That  One  Face 

RICHARD   ROBERTS 
Cloth,   $1.25 

A  series  of  studies  for  twelve  weeks 
marked  by  spiritual  insight,  intel- 
lectual keenness,  and  literary  skill, 
which  show  the  distinctive  impres- 
sion made  by  Jesus  on  ten  of  the 
world's  great   poets  and   prophets. 


Building  on  Rock 

HENRY   KINGMAN 

Thin     paper,    art    leather    cloth,    round 

cornered,   pocket  size,  75  cents. 

AN   "EVERYDAY   LIFE"   BOOK 

A  thoughtful  book,  which  seeks  to 
meet  the  demand  of  our  day  for 
reality  in  religion  by  studying  what 
Jesus  "that  unchallenged  authority 
in  the  fi-ld  of  character."  showed  to 
be  essential  to  a  life  built  on  eter- 
nal  foundations. 


Religious   Experience   of 
Israel 

WILLIAM    J.    HUTCHINS 
Art    leather    cloth,    $1.90 

This  is  a  guide  to  a  general  survey 
of  Old  Testament  material  not  by 
recording  Old  Testament  history 
nor  by  studying  Old  Testament  re- 
ligion merely,  but  by  analyzing  the 
great  historical  periods  and  the  re- 
ligious messages  characteristic  of 
them  and  presenting  them  with 
their   backgrounds. 


Marks  of  a  World  Christian 

DANIEL   JOHNSON    FLEMING 
Thin    paper,     art    leather    cloth,    round 
cornered,    pocket    size,    75    cents. 

AN  "EVERYDAY  LIFE"  BOOK 
An  analysts  of  "the  mind  which 
each  Christian  should  bring  to 
bear  upon   the   world." 


Practicing  Christian  Unity 

ROY   B.   GUILD 

Paper   boards,    75   cents 

In  showing  how  interchurch  organ- 
ization for  the  purpose  of  commun- 
ity service  increases  the  available 
resources,  and  renders  a  service 
more  valuable  and  more  permanent 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible, 
this  book  becomes  a  text  whereby 
other  churches  may  learn  how  to 
cooperate  and  carry  out  a  proved 
program    of    community    betterment. 


Finding  the  Comrade  God 
G.  w.  FISKE 

Cloth,   75  cents 

This  is  a  reinterpretation  of  the  Re- 
ligion of  the  Incarnation,  in  terms 
of  war  time,  masculine  experience, 
both  at  home  and  "ovfr  there."  Ar- 
ranged for  daily  study  during  13 
weeks. 


Between  Two  Worlds 

JOHN   HESTON   WILLEY 
Cloth,   $1.25 

"The  Orcat  Adventure"  has  called 
millions  of  young  men  in  the  past 
few  years  giving  new  emphasis  to 
the  old  questions  of  death  and  the 
hereafter.  This  fearless  and  un- 
conventional discussion,  written  in 
vivid  and  untheological  language, 
throws  a  renewed  light  from  the 
Bible  on  some  cf  the  eternal  mys- 
teries. 


"Everyday  Life"  books 
are  most  acceptable  gift 
books  —  Write  to  us 
for    the    complete    list. 


ASK  YOUR  BOOKSTORE  OR  WRITE  TO  US 

ASSOCIATION  PRESS 

347  MADISON  AVENUE  -:- 
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The  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service 

announces     the     following     courses     open 
to  auditors  and  special  students  beginning 

February   16,  1920 

Psychiatry E.  Stanley  Abbot,  M.D. 

Social   Medicine Medical  authorities  of  Phila.  &  vicinity 

New  Ideals  in  Education..  Educational  authorities  of  Phila.  &  vicinity 

Child  Welfare Virginia  P.  Robinson,  J.  Prentice  Murphy 

Dietetics ...S.   Lee   Bayard 

Public  Health Lecturer  to  be  announced 

Publicity  and  Statistics Karl  deSchweinitz 

Record  Keeping Helen  Wallerstein 

Registration   February    11 — 14   inclusive 

Also  a  four  months'  course  in 

Public  Health  Work  for  Nurses:    Harriet  Frost,  R.N. 

Application  should  be  made  immediately 


Address : 
1302  PINE  STREET, 


FRANK   D.   WATSON,   Director 

PHILADELPHIA 


Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 

New  Students  may  enter 
Winter   Quarter,   beginning  January  2,    1920 

TRAINING  FOR  GENERAL  SOCIAL  WORK,  INDUSTRIAL  SERVICE, 
AND   SOCIAL    RESEARCH 

One-year   course    for   college   graduates,    with    special    field    work   for    selected 
students  in  social   statistics  and  social  investigation.     Two- 
year  course  for  other  qualified  students 

RECREATION  COURSE 

One-  and  two-year  courses  with  technical  and  social  training  for  community 
center  work,  school  and  Chautauqua  playleadership,  high  school  and 
play-ground  physical  training  and  athletics,  and  war  recreation 

SPECIAL  COURSES  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSES 


For  further  information,  address  the   Dean,   2559  Michigan    Avenue,    Chicago 


DOMESTIC     SCIENCE. 

HOME-STUDY   COURSES 

Cooking,  Sewing,  Diet,  Nursing,  etc.  For  teachers, 
social  workers,  institutional  managers,  dietitians,  home- 
makers,  etc.  Which?  Illustrated  100- pa«e  booklet.  "THE 
PROFESSION    OF    HOME-MAKING,"    sent    on    request. 

BULLETINS:    Five-Cent   Meals,    10c;    Food    Values,    10c: 

Free-Hand  Cooking.    10c. 

Am.  School  of   Home  Economics,  SI9   W.  69th  St..  Chicago 


WHEN    IS   A   STRIKE  JUSTIFIABLE? 
Dr.    John    A-    Ryan    gives   the   answer   in   The 
Church  and  Socialism  and  Other  Essays.    This 
is  one  of  the  Social  Justice  Books. 
Just  published.  $1.50  postpaid 

THE    UNIVERSITY    PRESS,    Brookland 
Washington,   D.   C. 


WHAT   IS   SOCIALISM? 

Study   the   Subject   through   the 

RAND  SCHOOL 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

Address:     DAVID    P.    BERENBERG 

7  East   15th  Street  New   York  City 

Ask  for  Folder  240 


lESPERANTOl 


The  Common  Language  for  World 

Intercourse  % 

V  Complete   Lessons  $1,   Post  Fret  2 

^ESPERANTO,  2633  Creston  Ave.,   New  York* 


BOOKS   FOR   THINKERS 

A  postcard  will  bring  you  our  list  of  unusual 
books,  not  generally  found  on  bookstore 
shelves — among  them  Walter  Mann's  "Follies 
and  Frauds  of  Spiritualism";  Volney's  "Ruins 
of  Empires";  Joseph  McCabe's  "Sources  of 
the  Morality  of  the  Gospels";  Paul  Carus's 
"Gospel  of  Buddha";  George  Seibel's  "Bacon 
Versus  Shakespeare";  Morgan's  "Ancient  So- 
ciety"; Buechner's  "Man:  Past,  Present  and 
Future";  Ingersoll's  Debates  with  Gladstone, 
Manning,    Field   and    Black;    etc.,   etc. 

If  you   are  an  admirer   of  the    Rubaiyat,   send 
25   cents  in  stamps  for 

THE  WINE  BILLS  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM 

THE  LESSING  COMPANY 

Box  383  PITTSBURGH.   PA. 


is  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  industrial 
tribunals  in  the  future."  In  the  matter  of 
price  and  rent  regulation,  this  conserva- 
tive likewise  is  not  very  enthusiastic  over 
a  vast  machinery  of  compulsion.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  judicious  extension  of  state 
enterprise  on  the  lines  advocated  by  So- 
cialists seems  to  him  essential  to  the  proper 
internal  development  of  new  countries. 
His  account  of  state  socialism  in  Australia 
is  detailed  and  favorable. 

The  Right  to  Work 

By  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  M.P.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press.  97  pp.  Paper  bound. 
Price  $.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.85. 
The  title  of  this  brochure  is  somewhat 
misleading,  even  with  addition  of  the  sub- 
title, "an  essay  introductory  to  the  econom- 
ic history  of  the  French  revolution  of 
1848;"  for  the  essay  contains  but  a  very 
feeble  summary  of  Louis  Blanc's  and 
fimile  Thomas'  great  works  on  that  subject 
to  which  it  originally  was  an  introduction 
—and  to  relate  the  economic  foreground, 
background  and  side  issues  of  the  1848 
revolution  in  ninety-seven  pages  overtaxes 
even  the  powers  of  so  brilliant  a  writer  as 
Mr.  Marriott  undoubtedly  is.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  theoretical  aspect  of  the  much 
cited  experiment  in  national  workshops 
especially  is  altogether  too  slight  to  help 
in  the  discussion  of  the  modern  problem 
of  unemployment  and  the  duty  of  the  state 
in   relation  to  it. 

Our  America 

By   Waldo    Frank.     Boni   and    Liveright. 

232  pp.     Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$2.15. 

Written  originally  for  publication  in 
France,  to  counteract  the  flow  of  wordy, 
insincere  and  banal  books  on  American 
idealism  which  reached  Europe  during  the 
war,  this  book  has  a  note  of  freshness  and 
honesty  which  will  gain  many  friends  for 
it  also  at  home.  The  idealism  of  America 
is  apt  to  express  itself  in  deeds  rather  than 
words;  and  those  who  would  judge  her 
must  understand  the  origins  both  of  her 
life  and  of  her  literature.  Mr.  Frank  is  a 
young  man  with  no  reverence  for  accepted 
shibboleths  but  with  an  exaggerated  ap- 
preciation for  the  genius  of  his  own  gen- 
eration. However,  he  has  succeeded  in 
presenting  a  fairly  convincing  picture  of 
that  continuity  of  motives  and  powers 
which  goes  through  all  American  history 
and  finds  such  diverse  embodiment  in  the 
cities  of  East  and  West.  His  explanation 
of  America  should  be  kept  at  hand  as  a 
counter-irritant  for  visitors  from  abroad 
who,  taking  too  seriously  the  manifesta- 
tions of  thoughtless  materialism  all  around 
us,  may  have  difficulty  in  finding  anything 
else. 

Motion   Pictures  in  a  Typical  City 
By  Rev.  J.  J.  Phelan.    Little  Book  Press, 
Toledo.     292  pp.     Price   $2;   by   mail  of 
the  Survey  $2.25. 

\n  continuation  of  his  series  of  studies 
of  commercial  recreation  in  Toledo,  Mr. 
Phelan  has  produced  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture as  a  business  enterprise  and  a  moral 
and  social  influence.  The  data  were  col- 
lected by  means  of  a  carefully  prepared 
questionnaire,  and  the  author's  conclusions 
are  based  throughout  upon  these  and  per- 
sonal observation  and  interviews.  They 
are  thrown  into  relief  by  information  on 
other  philanthropic  and  commercial  recre- 
ation opportunities  in  the  city  and  by  ex- 
tracts and  references  to  the  literature  on 
the  social  aspects  of  the  motion  picture. 
Among  Mr.  Phelan's  remedies  for  the 
well-known  evils  and  dangers  of  this  form 
of   recreation   the  most  interesting,  are  the 
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Industrial  Service 
Specialists 


INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

Trade  Name  Reg.  Applied  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

BLOOMFIELD'S  LABOR  DIGEST 

A  Unique  Service  for  Industrial  Executives 

Prompt,  terse  accurate  reports  of  Labor  Events 
in     the     United     States    and     other     Countries. 

The  First  Service  of  the  Kind  in  the  World 

MEYER  BLOOMFIELD     -    DANIEL  BLOOMFIELD 
6  Beacon  Street     -     Boston 

LABORS  NEXT  MOVE 

If  you  are  to  cope  successfully  with  the  problems 
presented  to  every  employer  by  the  present  hysteria  of 
industrial  unrest  you  must  anticipate  labor's  moves. 
Only  by  keeping  one  jump  ahead  can  you  keep  the 
wheels  turning  steadily  and  avoid  the  constant  turmoil 
experienced  by  the  man  who  has  to  meet  labor  situa- 
tions as  they  arise. 

BABSON'S  REPORTS 

based   on   fundamental   conditions,  forecast   labor   con- 
ditions for  you  with  remarkable  accuracy. 

Eight  thousand  of  the  country's  leading  executives 
are  using  them  as  a  basis  for  their  plans  in  buying, 
producing,  and  selling. 

REPORT   ON   REQUEST 

Write  on  your  letterhead  for  full  details  of  Babson's 
Service  for  Executives  and  recent  Labor  Bulletin, 
gratis. 

ASK  FOR  BULLETIN  37-T 

BABSON'S  STATISTICAL  ORGANIZATION 

WELLESLEY  HILLS,  MASS. 

Largest   Organization  of   Its  Character  in   the   World. 


JUST   OUT! 

The  American  Jewish  Year  Book 
for  1919-1920 

Contains   authoritative   articles   on   the 
Jews  and  the  War 
Directories  of  Jewish  National  and  Local 

Organizations 
Statistical  Tables 
Calendar 

and  other  important  and  timely  information  concerning 
the  Jews  throughout  the  world. 

Price  $3.00. 

JEWISH  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 

Broad  St.  and  Girard  Ave.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Methods  of  Teaching  English  To  Foreign  Born 

Salient    Points    Made     by     Committee    Appointed    at 
National   Americanization    Conference   in    Washington. 

I.  The   direct  method  of  teaching   English  the   best. 

II.  But  careful  organization  of  this  plan  is  necessary  to  insure 
satisfactory  results.  g 

III.  The  English  teaching  should  be  based  on  common  everyday 
experiences  of  the  individual — "Getting  breakfast,"  "Going  to 
work."    "Applying    for    work,"    "Sending    a    letter,"    etc. 

Price's  "The  Direct  Method  of  Teaching  English  to  Foreigners" 
exactly  complies  with  these  recommendations.  The  following 
partial  list  of  lesson  titles  shows  its  close  correlation  with  the 
foreigners'  daily  life  and  needs:  "I  eat  my  breakfast,"  "I  go  to 
work,"  "In  the  factory,"  "What  to  do  when  I  write  a  letter," 
"What  to  do  when   I   look  for  work."  Price  60  cents 

Reeder's   How  200   Children   Live   and    Learn  $1.25 

LLOYD   ADAMS   NOBLE,   PUBLISHER 

31    West   Fifteenth   Street  New   York   City 


The  Cry  for  Justice 

Edited    by    Upton    Sinclair 
With   an    Introduction   by  Jack   London 

An  Anthology  of  the  Literature  of  Social  Protest 

Twenty-rive  languages  have  been  invaded  and  a  period  of  5,000 
years  spanned  in  order  that  the  master  spirits  of  the  ages  might 
be  made  to  speak  from  between  two  covers  to  readers  of  the  present 
day.  A  prodigious  undertaking,  resulting  in  a  wonderful  book. 
A  reference  book  of  information,  new  light,  and  inspiration. 
Louis  Untermeyer  says,  "It  should  rank  with  the  very  noblest 
works   of   all   time." 

950  pages  Cloth  Illustrated  Net  $2.00 

Publishers  The-  John    C    Winston    Company  Philadelphia 


A  CALL  AND  A  CHALLENGE 

Read 

THE  SERVERS 

A  Novel  of 

RECONSTRUCTION  AND  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

At  your  bookseller's  or  by  mail  $1.00  (395  pps). 
JOSEPH  ERWIN  WILSON  * 
Houston,  Texas 


AMERICAN  PEACH  SOCIETY 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


Advocate  of  Peace 


1828-1919 

Monthly  Official  Organ 
American  Peace  Society  (  18I5) 


Subscription  increase  coming  Jan.  1 

Applications  before  that  date, 

$1.00  per  year. 


Combines  wisdom  of  age  with  contemporary 
ideals. 

Edited  where  national  and  international 
currents  converge. 

Favors  a  "governed  world." 

Contends  for  "peace  through  justice"  and 
for  democracy,  political  and  social. 

Recognizes  the  new  groupings  of  men  and 
women  in  the  "War  on  War." 

Furnishes  news,  texts  of  state  papers,  articles 
by  specialists,  and  reasoned  editorial 
opinions  about  the  world  that  is  and  is 
to  be. 

Mail  your  subscription  today. 

American  Peace  Society 

612,  61  3,  614  Colorado  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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To  All 
Social  Welfare  Workers 

PROFESSOR  JAMES  H.  TUFTS'  latest 
address  on  The  Family  has  just  been 
published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation.  The  Proceedings  of  the 
Atlantic  City  National  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work  will  not  contain  the  full  paper, 
which  is  admirable  teaching  material. 

Wartime  Gains 
For   the   American   Family 

Paper,  20  pages  Price,  10  cents 


Publication  Department 
RUSSELL    SAGE    FOUNDATION 

130  E.  22d  Street  New  York 


Did  You  Ever  See  a  BLIND  BIBLE? 

We  have  Bibles  for  the 
blind,  also  in  53  languages. 
Some  immigrant,  soldier, 
sailor,  or  poor  person  is 
waiting  for  a  Bible.  Will 
you  supply  it  ? 
Send  your  donation  to-day. 


Every  kind  of  Bib'e  for  sale:  Scofield. 
Oxford,  Bagster,  Cambridge.  Holman. 
Nelson,  at     Special  Ditcount: 


Universal  Bible  Sunday  Dec.  7. 
Endorsed   by   official   bodies  of 
nearly  all  churches.    Fr»«  literatarm. 

NFAV  YORK  BTBLE  SOCIETY 

675  Madison  Ave.    (110th  year)     New  York. 


"The    Most    Beautiful    Hymnal    in    the 
American   Church" 

HYMNS    OF   THE 
UNITED    CHURCH 

Charles  Clayton   Morrison  and   Herbert  L.  Wolett    Editors 

The  Hymnal  for  the  New  Socu  I  Era 

Adapted   to  all   Evangelical   Denominations 

Prices  $115   and  $142  per  hundred 

Returnable   copy   sent   on   request 

THE    CHRISTIAN    CENTURY    PRESS 

712    E.   40th   St..   Chicago 


Read    "THE    UNHEARD    CRY" 

an  enlightening  hook  on  the  subject  of  cripples 
by  that  eminent  cripple,  Joe  F.  Sullivan,  educa- 
tional director  Mich  Most'  School.  2f>8  pp.,  red 
»ilk  illustrated;   postpaid.   $1.50. 

LOCOMA    PUB.    CO.,    Farmington,    Mich. 


What  Does  Your 
i  Hand    Say? 

Sine/  the 
arisuJer-    in    this 


WONDERFUL 

.SCIENTIFIC 

GAME 


Psych9L<7GY"t,«Hahd 


SIMPLIFIED 


A  WONDERFUL  and  comprehensive  language 
reside*  In  your  hand.  To  read  it  scientif- 
ically may  mean  business  or  social  success. 
This  absorbing  and  Instructive  game  will  uncover 
hidden  traits  that  may  be  developed  to  the  wonder- 
ment of  yourf  riends  and  with  profit  to  yourself.  Most 
f ascinaling  and  amusing.  Ne  vera  dull  moment  where 
Psychology  or  this  Hand  Is  played.  Be  among 
the  first  to  have  this  refreshingly-different  game. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  mall 
game,  with  complete  booklet  of  Instructions,  po»t- 
[-ald.IpTft.35. 

BAKER   Ac   BENNETT  CO. 
87SA  Broadway  N«w  York 


creation  of  a  city  department  or  bureau 
of  public  morals  and  the  development  of 
a  children's  theater  for  the  production  of 
wholesome  plays.  B.  L. 

Labor  in  the  Changing  World 

By  R.  M.  Maclver.     E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 

230  pp.     Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$2.20. 

Like  so  many  of  the  British  thinkers, 
Professor  Maclver  is  keenly  aware  of  the 
social  waste  characterizing  the  present 
"competitive"  system,  and  he  therefore  be- 
speaks for  the  future  a  "more  cooperative 
order  of  production"  wherein  there  shall 
be  neither  "capitalists"  nor  "wagery"  in 
their  present  sense,  "neither  prodigal  waste 
nor  sheer  degrading  poverty."  He  reveals 
a  familiarity  with  both  British  and  Amer- 
ican war  experiences  and  with  their  recon- 
struction measures  and  programs.  In  con- 
sidering the  American  situation  he  appre- 
ciates her  peculiar  obstacles  to  progress ; 
the  anachronistic  attitude  of  the  courts 
toward  labor  and  industrial  competition, 
the  far-reaching  control  over  public  opinion 
exercised  by  vested,  consolidated  wealth, 
and  the  difficult  consequences  of  immigra- 
tion. 

His  chapter  of  Reconstruction  and  the 
Trade  Union,  it  must  be  said — however 
much  one  wants  to  agree  with  him  that 
"the  real  peril  to  the  nation  is  unorganized 
labor  and  the  spirit  that  would  keep  labor 
unorganized" — will  leave  some  doubts  in 
the  minds  of  those  of  his  readers  who 
religiously  peruse  the  daily  press.  But  the 
hook  as  a  whole,  and  particularly  the  final 
chapter  with  its  program  of  working  ob- 
jectives, will  stimulate  fruitful  thought. 
Ernest  Richmond  Burton. 

Whin  the  Workmen  Help  You  Manage 

By  William  R.  Basset.     The  Century  Co. 

266  pp.    Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$2.20. 
Organizing  for  Work 

By    H.    L.    Gantt.      Harcourt,    Brace    & 

Howe.     113  pp.     Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $1.40. 

Vivid  evidence  that  industrial  engineers 
are  not  necessarily  observational  ostriches 
in  times  of  stress  is  given  by  William  R. 
Basset,  president  of  an  industrial  consult- 
ant firm  of  New  York.  Mr.  Basset  under- 
takes in  his  latest  book  to  discuss  the 
question  "Will  the  wage  system  endure?" 
What  he  says  is  based  on  experience  in 
many  factories. 

Within  the  range  of  his  observation  Mr. 
Basset  has  kept  his  mind  open.  His  book 
is  proof  that  through  engineering  many  of 
the    findings    of    contemporary    psychology 


are  getting  practical  application  in  indus 
try.  Mr.  Basset  is  able  to  show  that  mosi 
of  the  democratic  tendencies  in  manage 
ment  pay  from  the  standpoint  of  dividends 
They  also  indicate  to  him  the  readjust 
ments  which  are  desirable  if  the  world  it 
to  be  made  safe  for  the  wage  system.  Of 
the  things  which  he  knows  directly  Mr 
Basset  is  thoroughly  sound.  He  is  op 
posed  to  profit  sharing  as  a  substitute  fot 
wages.  He  advocates  representation  bu 
he  is  committed  to  no  particular  system 
His  book  proves  him  generally  to  be  a  hard 
headed  practical  man  with  a  nose  foi 
reality. 

The  weakness  of  his  admirable  work  v. 
to  be  found  in  its  want  of  a  hardly  wrough 
style — why  do  none  of  our  industrial  pub 
Heists  write  from  the  intellectual  back 
ground  of  the  best  of  the  Englisl 
economists? — and  in  his  antipathy  to  som< 
things  outside  of  his  field  of  visions.  S< 
for  example  he  does  not  like  the  socia 
organization  created  for  the  use  of  thi 
American  army  during  the  war  but  I  sus 
pect  that  is  just  as  scientific  and  just  a 
democratic  and  just  as  practical,  for  tha 
matter,  as  the  best  of  industrial  engineer 
ing.  But  his  points  of  prejudice  are  negli 
gible  while  the  contribution  of  his  researcl 
is  very  great.  It  can  indeed  be  fairly  sai< 
4hat  there  are  no  more  hopeful  signs  oi 
the  industrial  horizon  than  the  hones 
efforts  of  competent  engineers.  In  part  a 
lea'st  they  may  heal  the  disease  of  economii 
society. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  business  and  in 
dustry,  profits  or  national  service?  Dur 
ing  the  great  war  national  need  supercede! 
profit  taking  as  the  primary  purpose.  Wil 
*Hs  shift  carry  on  during  the  peace  era! 
If  it  does  what  are  the  implications  of  thi 
new  arrangement?  What  are  the  righ 
national  aspirations  to  be  developed  in  thi 
region?  In  an  excellent  discussion  of  th< 
problem  of  production  bequeathed  to  us 
by  the  war,  H.  L.  Gantt,  the  well  knowi 
engineer,  makes  reply  to  these  questions 
Mr.  Gantt  is  a  clear  advocate  of  the  com 
mon  good  as  against  private  profits.  H< 
makes  a  forceful  plea  for  the  democratiza 
tion  both  of  credit  and  of  manufacture,' 
with  the  application  of  rational  engineerinf 
principles.  Not  the  least  significant  aspec 
of  his  book  is  the  evidence  it  gives  of  thi 
shift  of  the  attention  of  so-called  scientific 
mnnngement  from  the  consideration  of  in 
dividual  efficiency  to  mass  production.  Th' 
quarrel  between  labor  leaders  and  engin 
eering  experts  will  be  less  important  a 
this  concepion  grows. 

William  L.  Chener 


TOOL  OUTFITS  AND 
BENCHES 

FOR    HOME    AND    INSTITUTIONAL    USE 

We  have  just  issued  a  special  catalog  of  this*  line  which 
we  will  send  without  charge  to  those  interested. 
Please  mention  Catalog  No.  190. 

Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Factory  Supplies 
New  York,  Since   1848  4th  Avenue  and  13th  Street 
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RESOLUTIONS  of  the  International  Labor  Congress  will  be 
published  in  full  in  a  special  supplement  with  the  issue  of  the 
Survey  for  December  20.         

THE  WAY  OUT  is  the  general  subject  of  a  symposium  on  the 
present  industrial  situation  to  appear  in  the  same  issue. 


THE  H.  C.  OF  L.  AND  THE  I.  W.  W. 

ONE  of  the  latest  evidences  of  the  far  reaching 
consequences  of  the  well  known  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing, comes  from  a  strange  source.  The  I.  W.  W. 
has  lately  doubled  its  membership  dues.  In  an  elabo- 
rate argument  the  rise  in  commodity  prices  is  discussed 
with  an  almost  bourgeois  solicitude.  In  this  respect  at 
least  the  H.  C.  L.  seems  to  make  the  whole  world  akin ! 

THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  IN  EXPANSIVE  MOOD 

BOTH  at  home  and  abroad,  the  work  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  considerably  expand  in  the  com- 
ing year  if  plans  adopted  at  the  recent  fortieth 
international  convention  of  the  organization  at  Detroit 
can  be  put  into  effect.  At  home,  it  is  intended  to  raise 
the  total  membership  to  a  million,  particularly  by  the 
establishment  of  new  branches  in  over  seven  hundred 
cities  with  a  population  of  between  five  and  fifty  thou- 
sand. In  addition,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  raise  the 
number  of  industrial  associations  to  750  and  to  reach 
some  350,000  railroad  men  not  yet  enrolled  in  the  or- 
ganization. To  make  possible  such  large  extension,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  a  more  democratic  control  of  the 
state  associations  was  necessary,  and  a  more  complete 
cooperation  between  local  and  state  associations.  Ex- 
tension work  abroad  will  result  chiefly  from  requests 
made  to  the  convention  by  the  delegates  of  eighteen 
foreign  countries  for  the  permanent  establishment  of 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  activities.  These  countries  include  France, 
Italy,  Greece,  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Tur- 
key, Armenia,  Hadjez,  Peru,  and  a  number  of  French, 
Italian  and  Greek  colonies  on  the  Mediterranean  coast. 

AN  IMMIGRATION  PROGRAM 

TO  hold  a  conference  on  as  controversial  a  subject 
as  immigration,  following  a  world  war,  in  the 
midst  of  industrial  and  social  unrest,  and  in  a 
community  wherein  a  strike  is  being  waged,  was  a 
courageous  undertaking,  and  yet  Sidney  L.  Gulick  of 
the  National  Committee  for  Constructive  Immigration 
Legislation  was  successful  in  planning  and  holding 
such  a  conference  in  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  November 
12-14,  in  connection  with  the  World  Christian  Citizen- 
ship Conference  of  the  National  Reform  Association. 
In  the  conference  papers  and  in  the  discussions  the 
whole  gamut  of  varied  opinion  was  run  from  the  state- 
ment of  Francis  Tyson  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
that  immigration  was  entirely  an  economic  matter  and 
that  the  tariff  could  be  made  the  vehicle  of  higher  stan- 
dards of  living  for  the  workmen  of  America  and  thus 
indirectly  for  the  immigrant;  to  that  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  E.  Jefferson  that  the  immigrants  were  children 
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of  God,  not  cattle,  and  not  to  be  fitted  in  as  parts  of  an 
industrial  machine. 

The  conference  showed  especial  interest  in  the  paper 
of  Matthew  Woll  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  federation,  he  asserted,  had  always  and  would  al- 
ways be  favorable  to  America  as  an  asylum  for  re- 
ligious and  political  refugees.  It  had  no  objection  to 
a  proper  volume  of  immigration,  following  a  real  de- 
mand for  labor;  but  it  did  object  to  immigration  con- 
tinuing after  the  deficit  in  Labor  had  been  met.  He 
charged  that  the  large  volume  of  immigration  had  been 
due  to  stimulation  by  selfish  interests,  and  that  the 
failure  in  the  Americanization  of  the  immigrant  was 
due  to  the  corporate  interests  who  feared  that,  if  Amer- 
icanized, the  immigrant  would  be  won  over  to  organ- 
ized labor. 

Two  opposite  views — that  the  serious  menace  of  an 
undigested  alien  group  calls  for  a  complete  stoppage 
of  immigration,  and  that  the  attempt  of  labor  to  secure 
a  dominant  position  should  be  met  with  unrestricted 
immigration — were  in  evidence,  throughout  the  ses- 
sions. The  same  psychological  differences  which  marked 
the  failure  of  the  President's  first  industrial  conference 
in  Washington  were  present  in  this  immigration  con- 
ference ;  it  was  saved,  however,  by  the  constructive 
report  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  National 
Committee  for  Constructive  Immigration  Legislation 
and  the  National  Reform  Association. 

The  American  section  of  the  report  stated  that  legis- 
lation dealing  with  the  immigrant  should  be  base  don 
justice  and  good  will  as  well  as  economic  and  political 
considerations;  that  immigration  should  be  restricted 
to  the  number  that  can  be  steadily  employed,  and 
"wholesomely"  Americanized ;  that  the  American  stan- 
dards of  living  should  be  protected  from  dangerous 
economic  competition;  and  that  better  machinery 
should  be  devised  for  distribution,  naturalization  and 
care  and  protection  of  immigrants. 

An  immigration  commission  to  consist  of  the  secre- 
tary of  labor,  the  secretary  of  commerce,  the  United 
States  commissioner  (or  secretary)  of  education,  a 
representative  nominated  by  organized  labor,  another 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  and 
a  sixth  person — the  last  three  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President — was  recommended. 

The  report  recognized  the  right  of  all  immigrants 
who  qualify  to  become  citizens  regardless  of  race,  but 
advocated  regulation  of  the  volume  of  immigration 
upon  a  percentage  basis  of  those  of  each  race  who  have 
already  become  "Americanized." 

In  the  international  section  the  commission  recom- 
mended an  international  bureau  of  migrations,  to  be 
organized  by  the  League  of  Nations,  by  a  private 
foundation,  or  by  an  international  conference  to  be 
called  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  Americanization  luncheon,  held  in  connection 
with  the  conference,  sentiment  was  strong  in  favor  of 
a  day  to  be  set  apart  for  the  admission  into  citizenship, 
not  only  of  the  foreign  born,  but  of  the  native  born, 
both  men  and  women.  It  was  further  suggested  that 
the  part  of  the  judiciary  in  granting  the  papers  should 
be  lessened  and  the  part  of  the  school  be  increased ;  the 
granting  by  the  school  of  a  diploma  for  citizenship,  to 
be  a  part  of  the  formality.  The  federal  judge,  and  not 
other  officials,  should  grant  the  admission. 

The  conference  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
the  National  Committee  for  Constructive  Immigration 
Legislation  and  the  National  Reform  Association  with 
the  indorsement  of  as  many  civic  organizations  as  pos- 
sible, should  draw  up  a  memorial  to  be  presented  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  requesting  the  constitution  and 
establishment  of  an  international  bureau  of  migrations. 
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NEW  VARIETIES  OF  CENSORSHIP 

HE  suppression  of  the  Seattle  Union  Record,  the 
arrest  of  its  editors  and  directors  on  charges  based 
on  the  espionage  law,  and  the  arrest  of  the  editor 
the    Business    Chronicle,    an    extreme    anti-union 


Extract  from  editorial  in  the  Business  Chronicle  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  printed  as  a  full  page  adver- 
tisement in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  of  Novem- 
ber 18. 

WE  must  smash  every  un-American  and  anti-American 
organization  in  the  land.  We  must  put  to  death  the 
leaders  of  this  gigantic  conspiracy  of  murder,  pillage  and 
revolution.  We  must  imprison  for  life  all  its  aiders  and 
abetters  of  native  birth.     We  must  deport  all  aliens. 

The  Non-Partisan  League,  the  so-called  Triple  Alliance 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  the  pro-German  Socialists, 
the  closed  shop  unions,  the  agitators,  malcontents,  anar- 
chists, syndicalists,  revolutionists,  traitors,  the  whole  mot- 
ley crew  of  Bolshevists  and  near-Bolshevists  must  be  out- 
lawed by  public  opinion  and  hunted  down  and  hounded 
until  driven  beyond  the  horizon  of  civic  decency. 

The  administration  at  Washington  has  made  a  mess 
alike  of  the  affairs  of  the  world  and  the  affairs  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  simple  truth  to  state  that  the 
Federal  government  in  the  hands  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration is  responsible  in  greater  degree  than  any  other 
single  agency  for  the  present  chaotic  and  menacing 
condition. 

Resolutions  adopted  on  November  18  by  employes  of 
the  unionized  mechanical  departments  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 

AS  members  of  the  several  trades  unions  employed  in 
the  production  of  your  newspaper,   the  Seattle   Post- 
Intelligencer,  we  make  the  following  representations : 

We  have  been  patient  under  misrepresentation,  faithful 
in  the  face  of  slander,  long  suffering  under  insult;  we 
have  upheld  our  agreements  and  produced  your  paper, 
even  though  in  so  doing  we  were  braiding  the  rope  with 
which  you  propose  to  hang  us ;  day  after  day  we  have  put 
in  type,  stereotyped,  printed  and  mailed  calumny  after 
calumny,  lie  after  lie,  insult  after  insult. 

Little  by  little,  as  our  patience  seemed  to  be  unbounded, 
your  editorial  and  business  policy  has  encroached  upon 
and  further  and  further  overstepped  the  bounds,  not  only 
of  fairness  and  truth,  but  decency  and  Americanism  itself. 
We  have  even  meekly  witnessed  your  unfair  and  repre- 
hensible campaign  of  falsehood  and  ruin  result  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  last  medium  of  honest  expression  for  our 
cause  in  Seattle,  not  only  denying  our  brothers  the  means 
of  livelihood,  but  denying  us  a  far  greater  boon — the 
American  right  of  a  free  press. 

So  long  as  these  things  appeared  to  be  a  part  of  your 
unfair  fight  against  organization — our  organizations  and 
others — we  have  been  able  to  endure  them  in  the  hope 
that  at  last  truth  must  prevail. 

But  there  must  be  a  limit  to  all  things. 

In  the  page  advertisement  in  the  Post-Intelligencer  of 
November  18,  1919,  purporting  to  have  been  written  and 
paid  for  by  one  Selvin,  but  which  had  as  well  have  occu- 
pied the  position  in  your  paper  usually  taken  up  by  your 
editorial  page,  your  utter  depravity  as  a  newspaper,  your 
shameless  disregard  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  your  hatred 
of  opposition,  your  reckless  policy  of  appeal  to  the  pas- 
sions of  citizenry,  reached  depths  of  malice  and  malignancy 
hitherto  unbelievable.  It  is  nothing  less  than  excitation  to 
violence,  stark  and  naked  invitation  to  anarchy. 

Therefore,  Be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  whole  committee  of  your  organized 
employes  in  meeting  assembled,  that  if  your  business  man- 
agement cannot  demonstrate  its  capacity  and  sagacity,  if 
your  editorial  directing  heads  must  remain  blind  to  the 
thing  they  are  bringing  us  to;  if  together  you  cannot  see 
the  abyss  to  which  you  are  leading  us — all  of  us;  if  you 
have  no  more  love  for  our  common  country  than  is  mani- 
fested in  your  efforts  to  plunge  it  into  anarchy,  then  as 
loyal  American  citizens — many  of  us  ex-service  men  who 
very  clearly  proved  our  faith  in  America  and  its  institu- 
tions— we  must,  not  because  we  are  unionists  but  because 
we  are  Americans,  find  means  to  protect  ourselves  from 
the  stigma  of  having  aided  and  abetted  your  campaign  of 
destruction. 

(Signed)     J.  W.  HERSHEY,  chairman, 

John  J.  Wenner,  E.  A.  Graber,  M.  Olney, 
Alvaro   C.   Shoemaker,   committee. 
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TRUE  AMERICANS  CALLED 
ON  TO  PROTECT  LIBERTIES 


KB   Seattle  Onion  Record    S^ 


ALL  VIOLENCE  AND 
RAVING  DENOUNCED 
BY  SEATTLE  LABOR 
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DEAD  BODY DRAGGED 
ON  CENTRALIA  STREETS 
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(Left)  ISSUE  OF  THE 
SEATTLE  UNION  RECORD 
THE  DAY  OF  THE  FIRST 
RAID. 

(Right)  THE  ABBREVI- 
ATED FORM  PUBLISHED 
AFTER  THAT  TIME  AT 
THE  LABOR  TEMPLE  AND 
DISTRIBUTED  BY  THE 
LON  G  S  HORE  M  EN'S 
UNION. 


weekly  in  Seattle,  compose  a  part  of  the  aftermath  of 
Armistice  day  killings  at  Centralia,  Washington. 

The  Union  Record  is  owned  by  the  Seattle  Central 
Labor  Council.  E.  B.  Ault,  the  editor,  was  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  criminal  libel  in  connection  with 
editorials  commenting  on  the  Centralia  shooting.  After 
the  first  raid  on  the  paper  the  editor  was  released  on 
bail  and  publication  was  renewed.  Later,  possession 
was  taken  of  the  entire  plant,  but  the  paper  still  ap- 
peared in  a  small  form.  Additional  charges  have  been 
brought  against  the  editors,  but  the  plant  has  been  re- 
stored to  the  owners,  and  after  sundry  adventures  full 
publication  has  been  resumed.  Mailing  privileges  how- 
ever are  still  partly  suspended.  This  is  a  variety  of 
censorship  not  without  precedent  in  America. 

While  the  smaller  edition  was  being  issued  the  news- 
boys' union  declared  the  Union  Record  unfair  and  re- 
fused to  sell  it.  In  the  emergency  members  of  the 
longshoremen's  union  undertook  the  sale  of  the  paper 
for  the  Central  Labor  Council.  A  number  of  unions 
have  voted  one  day's  pay  per  member  toward  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  paper  when  it  is  again  permitted  to 
operate  in  its  own  plant. 

Edwin  Selvin,  editor  of  the  Business  Chronicle,  an 
extreme  opponent  of  trade  unions,  was  taken  on  a 
charge  of  writing  and  printing  "matter  of  a  character 
tending  to  incite  murder  and  assassination."  Mr.  Sel- 
vin printed  an  editorial  in  the  Business  Chronicle 
which  was  the  basis  of  this  charge.  He  also  published 
it  as  an  advertisement  in  some  of  the  Washington 
newspapers.  The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  deleted 
the  advertisement  in  later  editions.  In  a  subsequent 
apology  the  editor  stated  that  the  advertisement  had 
been  accepted  through  an  oversight.  This  explanation 
was  challenged  by  the  Business  Chronicle,  whose 
editor  asserted  that  the  publisher  of  the  Post- 
Intelligencer  had  personally  accepted  the  advertisement 
and  that  its  elimination  had  later  been  forced  by  the 
vigorous  objections  of  men  employed  in  the  mechanical 
department  of  the  paper.  Substance  was  given  this 
allegation  by  the  publication,  on  the  first  page  of  the 
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paper,  of  a  series  of  resolutions  adopted  by  a  commit- 
tee of  men  employed  in  the  mechanical  department  of 
the  Post-Intelligencer. 

The  editor  himself,  however,  repudiated  the  incen- 
diary advertisement  "utterly  and  in  whole"  and  as- 
serted his  belief  "that  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
weary  of  this  internal  strife,  has  the  right  to  demand 
that  the  extremists  on  both  sides  shall  cease  from 
troubling,  and  that  every  infraction  of  the  law  shall 


ORGANIZED  LABOR  SPEAKS 

Resolution  passed  by  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  Seattle 

on  November  12,  the  day  following  the  first 

Centralia   shooting. 

THE  Central  Labor  Council  of  Seattle,  speaking  for 
organized  labor  of  this  city,  facing  the  tragedy  at 
Centralia  Tuesday,  squarely  denounces  any  resort  to 
violence  for  the  adjustment  of  industrial  differences  or 
the  preservation  of  constitutional  rights,  so  long  as  legal 
and  orderly  methods  remain  for  those  purposes. 

Organized  labor  has  never  countenanced,  and  refuses 
to  be  held  responsible  for,  the  ravings  of  those  who,  in- 
flamed by  ignorance  and  suffering  under  intolerable  in- 
dustrial conditions,  preach  the  overthrow  by  force  of  the 
present  order.  We  recognize  evils  in  our  present  system 
and  we  move  to  secure  their  eradication  by  action  within 
the  law,  and  are  accountable  to  society  for  our  actions 
as  organizations. 

In  consideration  of  the  tragedy  at  Centralia  we  desire 
to  point  out  the  following  facts : 

The  Centralia  correspondent  of  the  Post-Intelligencer 
in  its  issue  of  November  12,  on  page  10,  confesses  that  the 
tragedy  was  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  outrages  per- 
petrated by  lawless  bands  of  Centralia  business  men. 

The  Centralia  correspondent  of  the  Seattle  Daily  Times, 
on  page  3  of  its  noon  edition  of  November  12,  admits  that 
the  parade  on  Armistice  day,  halted  in  front  of  the  I.  W. 
W.  hall,  where  the  "more  hot-headed  members  of  the 
column  were  urged  to  maintain  their  ranks  and  not  in- 
vade the  hall  and  that  a  window  was  smashed  before  any 
shots  were  fired." 

The  Centralia  correspondent  of  the  Times,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  correspondent,  further  declares  that  "out  of 
the  ravings  of  a  man  about  to  be  lynched,  the  prattlings 
of  a  boy  just  turned  16,  and  the  vituperations  of  an  aged 
woman"  whose  furniture  had  just  been  destroyed  by_  a 
mob,  the  prosecuting  attorney  intends  to  build  a  conspir- 
acy which  will  send  every  man  in  the  hall  to  the  gallows. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  the  further  fact  that  every 
effort  is  being  made  by  the  kept  press  of  this  city — the 
Times,  the  Star  and  the  Post-Intelligencer — to  mislead 
and  inflame  the  public  mind  and  use  the  incident  to  arouse 
the  mob  spirit  everywhere,  we  call  upon  all  true  Americans 
to  arouse  themselves  to  combat  the  suggested  violations 
of  the  law  and  to  see  to  it  that  every  principle  of  our 
constitution  be  upheld  and  kept  inviolate. 
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be  dealt  with  by  the  legal   means  of  our  established 
form  of  government." 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
men  employed  in  the  mechanical  department  of  the 
paper  did  protest.  Similar  action  was  taken  by  printers 
in  London  during  the  railway  strike.  Boston  printers 
refused  also  to  handle  an  edition  of  Life  which  was  said 
to  contain  a  cartoon  picturing  union  labor  in  an  offen- 
sive light.  This  brings  to  the  front  a  new  kind  of  cen- 
sorship. In  times  past  printers  have  been  accustomed 
to  "set"  whatever  was  placed  before  them.  Selection 
and  rejection  have  been  editorial  functions.  Editors 
have  been  often  sensitive  concerning  their  duties,  and 
when  the  editor's  view  was  at  variance  with  that  of  the 
owner  of  the  journal — where  editorship  and  ownership 
are  separated — it  has  been  customary  for  an  editor  to 
resign  rather  than  to  operate  under  policies  with  which 
he  did  not  sympathize.  If  men  in  the  mechanical  de- 
partments are  also  to  pass  on  editorial  matter  we  are 
in  for  a  new  kind  of  censorship  with  a  strike  clause  in  it. 

THE  ELEVENTH  HOUR 

THAT  the  present  industrial  unrest  in  America 
does  not,  in  its  ultimate  analysis,  rest  upon  "Bol- 
shevist" agitation  but  on  results  of  the  war  from 
which  America  is  suffering  in  common  with  all  the 
world,  is  the  firm  opinion  of  a  number  of  distinguished 
economists  and  financiers  canvassed  on  this  subject  by 
the  Survey  in  the  last  few  weeks.  They  agree  that  the 
key  to  the  situation  lies  not  in  our  industrial  centers 
but  primarily  in  Europe ;  and  that  further  social  dislo- 
cation on  that  continent  will  make  for  more  trouble 
here. 

In  the  natural  course  of  events,  the  appalling  destruc- 
tion of  wealth  in  the  war,  which  in  some  countries  has 
practically  wiped  out  all  past  savings,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  depreciation  of  capital  by  the  debauch  of 
currency  issue,  would  make  for  a  long  continued  infla- 
tion of  credit  and,  consequently,  of  prices,  always  with 
the  danger  of  a  sudden  crisis,  cessation  of  industrial 
activity  and  widespread  unemployment.  A  substantial 
fall  in  prices  in  the  United  States  could  be  brought 
about  only  if  credits  were  deliberately  discouraged  and 
the  country  shut  off  from  the  economic  processes  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  a  policy  of  withdrawal  of  loans 
and  enactment  of  prohibitive  tariffs.  Such  a  policy 
might  temporarily  save  American  investments  out  of 
the  world-wide  depreciation  of  values.  If  high  prices 
continue,  the  cost  of  the  war,  so  far  as  America  is  con- 
cerned, obviously  is  borne  in  the  main  by  the  vast  num- 
ber of  small  investors  whose  total  stake  amounts  to  far 
more  than  the  picturesque  fortunes  of  a  few  outstand- 
ing financial  figures.  But  American  isolation  could  not 
endure  for  long,  and  even  the  interest  of  the  man  or 
woman  of  small  means  whose  savings  are  worth  today 
perhaps  only  one-half  of  what  they  were  worth  five 
years  ago,  would  not,  the  economists  believe,  be  served 
by  it.  v 

Overspeculation  in  home  securities,  with  its  un- 
settling influence  on  the  stock  market,  though  already 
dealt  with  energetically  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
is  connected  intimately  with  the  fact  that  investment 
abroad  is  practically  blocked  by  the  indecision  of 
American  finance  which,  it  has  been  said,  "is  standing 
idly  with  folded  hands  while  the  world  is  drowning." 
Every  business  man,  journalist  and  social  worker  who 
has  returned  from  Europe  in  recent  months  and  has 
had  opportunities  for  observation  declares  that  Amer- 
ican aid,  in  the  shape  of  emergent  supplies  of  food  and 
raw  materials  and  the  extension  of  liberal  credits  with 
which  to  pay  for  them,  must  come  now,  or  shortly 
there  will  be  nothing  left  to  save :  despair  and  anarchy 


will  have  consumed  every  vestige  of  stable  govern- 
ment, and  a  long  period  of  indescribable  suffering  will 
ensue.  Mr.  Hoover,  in  a  speech  at  Leland  Stanford 
Jr.  University  in  October,  said: 

We  are  an  overseas  people,  and  we  are  dependent  upon 
Europe  for  market  for  the  surplus  products  of  our  farmers 
and  laborers.  Without  order  in  Europe  we  will  at  best  have 
business  depression,  unemployment,  and  all  their  train  of 
troubles.  With  renewed  disorganization  in  Europe,  social 
diseases  and  anarchy  thrive,  and  we  are  infected  by  every 
social  wind  that  blows  from  Europe.  We  are  forced  to  interest 
ourselves  in  the  welfare  of  the  world  if  we  are  to  thrive. 

Paul  M.  Warburg,  former  vice-governor  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  who  a  few  weeks  ago  returned 
from  a  three  months'  stay  in  Europe,  says : 

In  order  to  survive,  Europe  needs  our  products  and  requires 
them  largely  on  credit;  and  it  is  our  moral  duty  to  furnish 
these  goods.  While  our  self-interest  is  involved  in  this,  Eu- 
rope's dilemma  is  so  much  more  acute  than  ours  that  it  places 
in  our  hands  a  key  to  the  situation  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
responsibility   of   using  it  wisely. 

More  especially,  and  this  is  recognized  by  all  our 
informants,  does  this  responsibility  extend  to  the  for- 
mer enemy  countries.  The  present  comparative  stabil- 
ity of  Germany  cannot  last  unless  channels  of  trade 
are  opened  up  and  continuous  employment  is  ensured. 
The  German  people,  we  are  told,  are  willing  to  work, 
and,  perhaps,  even  to  pay  almost  usurous  interest  on 
loans  if  thereby  they  can  gain  bread  and  a  regular  live- 
lihood. Their  government,  more  representative  now 
than  a  year  ago,  has  stood  out  on  the  one  hand  against 
imperialist  Junkerism  and  on  the  other  against  the  dis- 
ruptive element  on  the  extreme  left ;  but  it  can  do  neither 
for  long  unless  it  has  the  means  of  keeping  people 
supplied  with  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  If  the  present 
republican  government  falls — and  unless  relief  comes 
within  a  very  few  months  it  must  fall — the  contagion 
is  bound  to  spread  to  the  neighboring  new  republics 
and,  eventually,  to  Italy  and  France.     American  trade 


EXTRACTS  from  a  LETTER  from  HALLE 
October  15,  1919 

1COME  to  you  with  an  extremely  great  request. 
The  suffering  of  our  children  continually  increases. 
Tuberculosis  grows  ever  worse.  Although  the  general 
nutrition  has  improved,  the  children  do  not  recover 
because  they  lack  the  milk  that  is  necessary.  So  it 
comes  that  our  tremendous  collapse  bears  heavily  on 
the  entire  German  youth.  The  continual  labor  difficul- 
ties permit  no  hope.  In  order  to  save  what  may  be 
saved  we  have  organized  a  large  plan  of  relief.  To  me 
has  been  assigned  the  leadership  of  the  project  of 
transporting  German  children  to  Switzerland.  I  have 
visited  Switzerland  and  my  plan  is  as  follows:  We 
shall  seek  places  in  Switzerland  as  we  already  have 
done  to  some  extent,  places  for  our  badly  undernour- 
ished children  to  live.  I  have  found  in  Switzerland  a 
hearty  cooperation,  especially  because  I  myself  am  a 
Swiss.  The  children  are  to  be  selected  exclusively 
through  official  physicians.  Recently  I  took  eight  hun- 
dred children  to  Switzerland  and  the  investigation  by 
Swiss  physicians  showed  that  the  highest  blood  figures 
were  58  per  cent,  the  lowest  32  per  cent  of  normal. 

A  secondary  part  of  the  enterprise  concerns  the 
scrofulous,  rachitic  and  especially  the  tuberculous 
children.  A  large  number  of  sanatoria  have  been 
founded  in  Davos,  Arosa,  Tessin,  etc.  Everything  was 
prepared,  physicians  were  provided  and  nurses  installed 
and  we  were  ready  to  take  five  thousand  tuberculous 
children  to  Switzerland.  Then  came  the  great  fall  in 
exchange  so  that  it  was  entirely  impossible  to  meet  the 
costs,  and  all  but  three  hundred  of  the  children  had  to 
remain  behind.  Our  whole  plan  now  faces  a  catas- 
trophe and  everyone  is  despondent. 

I  shall  be  most  grateful  to  you  if  you  could  secure 
in  America  financial  help  for  these  children. 
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outlets  will  then  be  barred  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
European  continent.  This  is  the  prospect  pictured,  if 
America  does  not  throw  its  weight  into  the  scales. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Council,  at  a  meeting  in  New 
York,  after  listening  to  men  of  such  unassailable  patri- 
otism as  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Frederic  R.  Coudert  and 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  resolved  without  a  dissenting 
vote: 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that,  from  the  points  of 
view  of  both  self-interest  and  humanity,  this  country  should, 
without  delay,  furnish  needed  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  to 
the  countries  of  Europe,  including  Germany  and  the  other 
Central  Powers;  and  further, 

Resolved,  that  the  moral  and  if  found  necessary,  the  actual 
support  of  our  government  should  be  put  forth  in  order  to 
make  available  such  credits  and  funds  to  European  nations, 
including  the  Central  Powers,  as  are  required  to  start  the 
processes  of  normalizing  and  stabilizing  the  trade  conditions 
of  the  world  and  to  guard  against  the  grave  menace  inherent 
in  a  further  continuance  of  the  present  economic  state  of  the 
nations. 

Francis  H.  Sisson,  vice-president  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  says : 

A  year  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  we  are  beginning 
to  realize,  as  are  the  British,  French,  Belgians  and  Italians, 
that  the  European  situation  cannot  right  itself  without  the 
former  enemy  nations  righting  themselves.  In  other  words, 
an  economic  league  of  nations  is  already  in  existence,  and  the 
members,  comprising  all  civilized  peoples,  are  awaking  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  all  dependent  upon  each  other,  and  that  not 
one  of  the  war-torn  belligerents  can  truly  rehabilitate  itself 
unless  all  the  others  also  are  permitted  and  assisted  to  rehabil- 
itate themselves. 

He  goes  on  to  show,  in  a  statement  from  which  the 
above  is  quoted,  that  there  is  no  cause  to  fear  a  possible 
revival  of  German  trade  predominance.  This  view  is 
also  taken  by  Vernon  Kellogg,  American  relief  admin- 
istrator in  the  central  countries,  under  Hoover,  in  his 
new  book,  Germany  in  the  War  and  After : 

Altogether,  to  my  thinking,  fears  of  a  quick  resumption  of 
German  industrial  and  commercial   dominance  in   world   trade 


EXTRACTS  from  a  LETTER  from 
SALZBURG 

October  21,   1919 

ONLY  people  who  are  very  rich  or  who  live  from  the 
work  of  their  hands  are  able  to  procure  for  them- 
selves a  relatively  decent  livelihood.  Wages  for  manual 
work  have  increased  enormously  in  cipher,  not  in  their 
purchasing  value.  A  lamp-lighter  in  Vienna  earns  now 
about  12,000  crowns  a  year.  Before  the  war  that  would 
have  been  12,400  Swiss  francs,  now  it  is  only  600  francs, 
but  with  these  he  procures  for  himself  the  life  he  was 
wont  or  even  a  better  one.  Government  clerks  of 
rather  high  standing  get  no  more,  for  them  this  salary 
is  a  social  degradation.  So  the  middle  classes  are  al- 
most condemned  to  starvation  or  at  least  to  run  into 
debt  which  will  incumber  their  future  life.  That  is 
the  situation  of  all  public  and  private  employes  at  fixed 
salary,  of  the  widows  and  old  men,  living  from  their 
rent.  But  in  spite  of  their  raised  position,  even  people 
who  live  from  their  manual  work  are  highly  discon- 
tent. The  number  of  people  out  of  work  is  greater  than 
ever  before,  although  the  opportunity  and  the  neces- 
sity was  never  so  great.  Criminality,  especially  of 
juvenile  offenders,  is  rapidly  and  formidably  increas- 
ing. Our  government  is  far  too  weak  to  check  the 
perpetual  increase  of  expenditure,  extorted  by  railway 
men,  by  postmen,  by  those  out  of  work  and  so  on. 
Government  is  also  too  weak  to  elevate  the  fixed  max- 
imum prices  for  agricultural  products,  quite  out  of 
proportion  with  the  high  cost  of  production.  But  for 
these  prices  peasants  decline  to  purvey  the  towns,  pre- 
ferring to  consume  the  products  themselves  in  a  some- 
times rather  lavish  way  or  to  sell  them  stealthily  to  the 
rich  at  enormous  prices.  So  the  population  of  the 
towns  is  condemned  to  starvation. 


seem  only  fears  of  the  thoughtless  mind,  the  mind  that  does 
not  take  new  circumstances  into  account  but  works  in  a 
groove  created  by  experience  of  days  and  conditions  that  are 
gone  and  kept  open  by  memories  of  a  time  that  is  past.  On 
the  other  hand  hopes  of  a  less  dangerous  but  a  reasonable  and 
needed  resuming  of  German  industry  will  have  every  chance 
of  realization  if  the  world  outside  Germany  is  fairly  generous 
as  to  credit,  and  the  world  inside  Germany  finds  soon  some 
political  stability. 

While  this  is  not  the  place  to  examine  in  detail  how 
the  needed  financial  relief  might  be  extended  to  Ger- 
many and  her  sixty  million  inhabitants,  those  inter- 
viewed agree  that  leadership  from  the  American  gov- 
ernment is  essential.  Action  will  have  to  be  both  on 
positive  and  negative  lines ;  positively,  they  say,  by  a 
proper  budgetary  system,  such  as  the  President  urged 
in  his  message,  and  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  economy, 
the  increase  of  the  nation's  indebtedness  must  be  re- 
duced. More  ready  cash  must  be  secured  by  taxation 
to  deflate  the  currency.  Enterprise  and  the  utmost 
productivity  must  be  encouraged — as  Europe  is  en- 
couraging it — by  a  constructive  approach  to  the  labor 
problem,  industry  by  industry,  which  would  avoid  un- 
necessary strikes,  and  by  action  increasing  the  share 
of  labor  in  the  control  and  management  of  industry, 
which  would  enlist  to  the  full  its  loyalty  and  coopera- 
tion. Negatively,  the  suggestions  advanced  put  first, 
action  such  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  already 
taken  within  the  last  few  weeks,  to  raise  interest  rates 
for  purely  speculative  loans  and  other  credits  of  doubt- 
ful solidity.  There  is  also  need,  it  is  contended,  for 
a  renewed,  vigorous  thrift  campaign,  especially  among 
those  groups  which  for  one  reason  or  another  have  been 
able  to  prosper  on  the  war  and  which  indulge«too  much 
in  needless  and  wasteful  spending.  In  other  words, 
every  movement,  they  urge,  should  be  fostered  by  the 
government  which  would  check  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture and  the  speculative  rise  of  stock  values.  More  im- 
portant, because  every  other  positive  measure  must  be 
based  on  this,  is  the  speedy  ratification  of  the  peace,  the 
encouragement  of  trade  relations  and  the  extension  of 
overseas  credit. 

DISTRESS  IN  GERMANY 
EVIDENCES  of  the  distressing  condition,  not  only 
of  the  very  poor  but  of  practically  the  whole  popu- 
lation, of  Germany  and  Austria  come  by  every  mail. 
Germany  needs  above  all  things  fatty  and  albuminous 
foods ;  next  to  this  warm  clothing,  rubber  medical 
goods  and  absorbent  cotton,  vaseline  and  soaps.  Emily 
Hobhouse,  the  well  known  English  social  worker, 
wires  from  Leipzig — November  23 — that  in  that  city 
the  most  immediate  need  is  for  the  feeding  of  ten  thou- 
sand children,  at  a  cost  of  one  thousand  dollars  daily 
and  urges  that  the  American  Relief  Administration 
facilitate  supplies.  Major  General  Maurice,  in  an 
article  in  the  London  Daily  News  of  November  20, 
says : 

The  internal  condition  of  Germany  is  unquestionably  very 
serious.  .  .  .  Revolution  is  in  the  air,  and  the  situation  will 
almost  certainly  get  worse  as  the  pinch  of  winter  is  felt. 

And  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun,  after 
talking  to  investigators  for  American  banks  just  re- 
turned from  Central  Europe,  cabled  to  his  paper  on 
November  25 : 

Trade  in  Germany  practically  is  at  a  standstill  because  little 
coal  is  available,  raw  materials  are  very  scarce,  and  the  harder 
living  conditions  already  are  forcing  the  Germans  to  protest. 
.  .  .  Depreciation  in  marks  practically  has  rendered  insolvent 
all  German  banks.  They  have  no  assets  other  than  war  bonds 
and  paper  currency.    .  .  . 

The  European  economic  problem  has  resolved  itself  for  the 
moment  not  into  the  question  of  paying  war  debts  but  of  get- 
ting food  enough  to  live  and  raw  materials  enough  to  become 
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self-supporting.     The    German   factories   are   shut   down,   and 
she  is  making  no  progress  toward  recovery. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Welwood,  for  many  years  rector  of  the 
American  Church  of  St.  John  in  Dresden,  recently  ar- 
rived in  New  York,  says  the  population  of  that  city 
is  on  a  ration  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat  a  week — 
which  can  be  bought  for  25  marks — and  one  egg — 1.50 
marks.  American  steam,  gas  and  house  coal  is  selling 
in  Bremen  at  $29  per  ton  c.  i.  f.  (580  marks)  and  eagerly 
demanded  at  that  price. 

STARVATION  IN  AUSTRIA 

EVEN  worse  is  the  condition  of  Austria.  In 
Vienna,  starvation  is  so  serious  that  the  German 
President  Ebert  recently  decreed  a  further  re- 
duction of  the  flour  ration  so  that  at  least  a  small 
emergency  supply  might  be  made  available  for  the 
capital  of  the  sister  republic.  A  serious  political  crisis, 
according  to  Associated  Press  cables  of  November  15 
and  16,  is  imminent  as  a  result  of  the  economic  distress. 
In  German  Styria,  according  to  a  letter  from  officers 
of  the  Social  and  Economic  League  of  Women  of  Graz, 
dated  October  24,  the  number  of  deaths  among  the 
civilian  population  has  risen  from  19,858  in  1913  to 
28,626  in  1918,  and  the  number  of  deaths  from  tubercu- 
losis from  2,339  to  3,188;  while  the  number  of  births 
has  fallen  from  26,300  to  17,900.     The  women  wrote: 

This  increase  of  mortality  is  due  to  lack  of  food  and,  above 
all,  milk.  The  daily  milk  supply  of  Graz,  the  second  largest 
city  of  German  Austria,  has  sunk  from  64,000  liters  to  4,000. 
The  price  per  liter  has  risen  from  28  hellers  before  the  war  to 
1,84  crowns  in  August,  1919.  Milk  is  rationed  as  follows :  for 
children  up  to  two  years  old,  three  quarters  of  a  liter — grad- 
ually lessening  up  to  the  age  of  six;  sick  and  old  people  should 
get  one-eighth. 

The  price  of  meat  was  forcibly  held  down  by  the  Central 
Office  and  is  9  crowns  for  a  kilogram — but  each  person  only 
receives  4,5  kilograms  a  month.  Bread  and  flour  are  also 
rationed.  The  chief  food,  potatoes,  are  not  much  produced 
in  German  Austria,  as  the  soil  is  not  very  suitable.  The  dis- 
tricts which  formerly  supplied  them  have  been  forcibly  sep- 
arated from  this  country  so  that  it  lacks  this  chief  element  of 
its  diet.  Underclothes,  clothes  and  blankets  are  almost  wholly 
lacking,  as  are  a  large  number  of  medicines. 

The  bitterest  need,  however,  is  the  need  of  coal  and  lighting 
material.  The  effect  of  the  lack  of  coal  will  be  catastrophic; 
industry  will  be  brought  to  a  standstill  as  it  already  is  in  part. 
The  workers  will  be  without  employment.  The  masses,  hun- 
gry and  freezing,  will  try  to  keep  themselves  alive  by  robbery 
and  murder.  Those  who  work  in  their  own  shops,  and  women 
doing  home  work — mostly  widows  with  children — will  have 
to  limit  their  work  to  the  few  hours  when  it  is  light.  The 
hospitals  will  not  be  able  to  receive  any  more  sick  people. 

The  cutting  down  of  the  train  service  will  drive  the  already 
merciless  prices  still  higher.  But  the  saddest  of  all  is  the 
interruption  of  school.  The  children  are  given  over  to  the 
streets;  hunger,  idleness  and  lack  of  the  most  necessary  things 
make  them  the  prey  of  every  vice;  and  the  number  of  juvenile 
crimes  is  seriously  increasing. 

All  this  results  in  the  danger  of  epidemics  or  pestilence 
which  will  be  a  scourge  to  our  poor  country  and  to  the  whole 
world. 

An  officer  of  the  American  Relief  Administration 
writes,  November  25,  that  "Austria  is  incapable  of 
dragging  herself  out  of  the  caverns  of  disaster,  debt 
and  despair  into  which  the  war  has  flung  her."  He 
says : 

Walk  through  the  streets  of  Vienna  today,  and  what  do  you 
see?  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  and  women  drifting 
along  idly,  despairingly.  The  dull  glaze  of  utter  helplessness 
in  their  eyes  makes  them  pitiful.    .  .  . 

The  factories  are  as  deserted  as  a  back-woods  house  in 
Maine.  A  silence,  thick  and  impenetrable,  has  fallen  upon 
them  like  a  pall.  The  dust  stands  in  their  close-shuttered 
work-rooms  and  on  the  powerful  machinery  so  unnaturally 
still. 

Even  had  the  people  work  to  do,  however,  and  the  money 
with  which  to  buy,  they  must  live  from  hand  to  mouth  as  far 
as  food  goes.  Austria  cannot  feed  her  people.  Her  resources, 
stretched  to  the  uttermost,  will  only  feed  them  for  six  months, 
possibly  for  only  four. 


FRIENDS  UNIT  TO  GERMANY 

IT  is  not  contended  that  Germany  and  Austria  are 
the  greatest  or  the  only  sufferers  of  the  present  dis- 
tress in  the  world.  Nor  should  the  facts  quoted 
above  be  understood  as  making  out  a  special  case  for 
helping  these  nations — whether  it  be  by  opening  chan- 
nels of  economic  exchange  or  by  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ing— at  the  expense  of  the  help  extended  to  other  na- 
tions, many  of  which  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  war 
for  democracy.  In  practically  all  the  other  countries, 
with  the  one  exception  of  Soviet  Russia,  American  busi- 
ness men  and  American  relief  agencies  are  now  at  work 
to  evince  the  goodwill  and  gratitude  felt  towards  them 
in  thousands  of  our  homes.  Twelve  months  after  the 
armistice,  however,  the  bitter  need  in  Central  Europe, 
and  its  potential  consequences  to  the  whole  world,  call 
for  a  policy  of  action.  Herbert  Hoover,  chairman  of 
the  American  Relief  Administration,  has  designated 
the  Service  Committee  of  the  American  Friends  to  act 
as  agents  for  the  administration  in  Germany  in  feeding 
undernourished  children. 

The  Friends  have  undertaken  to  pay  the  remaining 
overhead  expenses  of  accounting  for  contributions  and 
of  administration,  all  the  money  raised  in  the  United 
States  for  German  succor  will  go  in  payment  for  actual 
supplies  purchased.  Alfred  G.  Scattergood,  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  brother  of  J.  Henry  Scattergood  who 
inaugurated  during  the  war  the  large-scale  relief  work 
of  the  American  Friends  in  France,  sailed  for  Germany 
this  week  to  take  charge  of  the  work.  In  making  his 
appeal  for  the  utmost  liberality  of  the  American  people, 
Mr.  Hoover  says : 

I  wish  to  state  that,  despite  the  suffering  and  losses  imposed 
upon  the  American  people  through  the  German  government 
in  the  late  war,  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  typical 
American  would  have  any  other  wish  than  to  see  everything 
possible  done  in  the  protection  of  child  life  wherever  it  may 
be  in  danger.  We  have  never  fought  with  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  our  desire  must  be  to  see  the  wounds  of  war  healed 
throughout  the  world.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  need 
of  such  support  over  the  coming  winter,  because  Europe  gen- 
erally will  not  recover  from  milk  famine  until  next  summer; 
and  I  am  convinced  by  reports  received  that  the  child  mortal- 
ity is  higher  today  than  during  the  war. 

Compared  with  the  urgent  need  for  economic  reha- 
bilitation to  the  extent  of  helping  sixty  million  people 
to  live  and  work,  even  a  generous  response  to  this  ap- 
peal will  be  a  matter  of  comparative  financial  insigni- 
ficance. But  the  need  is  one  that  cannot  wait  for  slow 
and  gradual  adjustments.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  Hoover 
has  pointed  out  in  another  statement,  the  Quaker  spirit 
is  an  element  of  value  to  the  morale  of  present-day 
Germany.  There  is  already  evidence,  says  Carolena 
Wood,  who  has  recently  returned  from  Berlin  where 
she  took  part  in  the  relief  work  of  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee,  that  this  work  during  the 
last  few  months,  limited  as  it  was,  has  helped  to  some 
extent  to  satisfy  the  hunger  for  a  message  of  goodwill 
felt  by  sensitive  persons  who  either  have  always  been 
opposed  to  the  war  or  who  are  suffering  deep  remorse 
over  Germany's  part  in  it. 


UNDER  the  caption  "Pulling  Out" — a  paragraph 
dealing  with  the  work  of  the  New  York  Milk 
Committee — in  the  issue  of  the  Survey  for  Novem- 
ber 22,  the  third  sentence  in  the  second  paragraph  should 
read:  "Through  experiment  it  (the  committee)  has 
shown  that  while  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  infants  born 
yearly  of  the  150,000  expectant  mothers  in  New  York 
city,  who  do  not  survive  their  first  year,  die  at  birth  or 
during  the  first  month,  the  figure  can  be  reduced."  The 
italicized  clause  was  unfortunately  omitted. 


A  TEN  YEARS'  PROGRAM 


Meeting  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  under  the  presidency  of  Newton  D.  Baker, 
secretary  of  war,  the  National  Consumers'  League  adopted  a  long  plan  of 
campaign  on  behalf  of  labor  legislation,  cooperation,  food  standards,  honest 
cloth,    industrial     hygiene,     health     insurance,    and     the     minimum     wage. 


The  Program 

AIM:    We  reaffirm  the  principle  on  which  all  the  work  of  the  Consumers'  League  rests,  vis: 

Employers  who  are  under  the  stress  of  competition  are  virtually  helpless  to  maintain  a  high  standard  as  to  hours, 
wages  and  working  conditions  unless  sustained  by  the  cooperation  of  consumers ;  the  National  Consumers'  League, 
therefore,  proposes  to  educate  public  opinion  and  to  endeavor  so  to  direct  its  force  as  to  promote  better  conditions  among 
the  workers  while  securing  to  the  consumers,  exemption  from  the  dangers  attending  unwholesome  industrial  surround- 
ings.   It  proposes  to  promote  legislation,  either  state  or  federal,  whenever  this  may  appear  expedient. 

The  National  Consumers'  League  declares  that  the  interests  of  the  community  demand  that  all  wage-earners  shall  be 
assured  a  livelihood,  steady  zvork  and  leisure,  with  an  increasing  share  of  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  industry,  and 
that  it  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  consumers  to  study  industrial  conditions,  and  to  share  in  the  effort  to  increase  production 
and  improve  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  insist  in  every  practical  way  upon  honesty  in  industry. 


We,  therefore,  adopt  as  the  basis  of  a 
ten  years'  program,  the  following  reso- 
lutions : 

1.  Whereas  only  nine  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  by  law  the 
eight  hours  day  for  women  in  industry, 
and  only  eight  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  a  statutory  period 
of  rest  at  night  for  women;  and 
whereas  all  the  constitutional  difficul- 
ties that  were  formerly  in  the  way  of 
this  legislation  have  been  removed; 
and  whereas  we  are  convinced  that 
every  reason  in  support  of  the  eight 
hours  day  exists  as  urgently  where 
we  have  not  yet  succeeded  as  in  the 
enlightened  states  where  it  is  already 
in  force; 

Resolved  that  we  continue  with  re- 
newed zeal  to  strive  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  legal  eight  hours  day, 
and  the  elimination   of  nightwork. 

2.  Whereas  disturbances  in  any  es- 


terially  reduces  costs  and  abolishes 
the  incentive  to  trade  dishonestly; 
and  whereas  the  cooperative  move- 
ment in  this  country  is  growing  daily 
and  is  increasingly  recognized  by 
working  people — both  organized  and 
unorganized — as  the  only  equitable 
and  democratic  method  of  bringing 
the  necessaries  of  life  within  reach  of 
the  great  mass  of  wage  earners;  be  it 
therefore 

Resolved  that  we  work  with  the  Co- 
operative League  of  America,  espe- 
cially striving  to  spread  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Rochdale  system,  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  successful  cooper- 
ative movement  in  every  European 
country  and  of  the  successful  under- 
takings in  the  United  States. 

5.      Whereas    dishonest    products 
which   do    not  give   consumers   a   fair 
return    for    their    money,    nullify    in- 
creases in  wages;  and  whereas  substi- 
sential   industry  caue  TnjuTtiTe^  wd      tute  °r  adulterated  products  are  f re- 
hardship,    both    to    the    wage-earners      <&*"*&    injurious    to    the    health    of      living;  therefore  be  it 


commercial  stimulus  to  inventors  to 
make  industry  poison-free  is  wholly 
lacking;  and  whereas  the  need  for 
popular  knowledge  and  early  legisla- 
tive action  is  especially  great  where, 
for  instance,  as  in  bleaching  and  dye- 
ing, the  processes  and  the  materials 
used  frequently  injure  both  the  pro- 
duct and  the  workers;  therefore  be  it 
Resolved  that  we  welcome  the  appear- 
ance of  the  new  Journal  of  Industrial 
Hygiene  of  which  Dr.  David  L.  Ed- 
sall,  chairman  of  our  Committee  on 
Industrial  Clinics  and  Prevention  of 
Occupational  Poisoning  is  the  Amer- 
ican editor,  and  that  we  encourage 
and  promote  other  educational  efforts 
which  will  make  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  industrial  poisons  the 
basis  for  protective  and  preventive 
legislation. 

9.  Whereas  we  recognize  among  the 
permanent  causes  of  industrial  unrest 
wages  insufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of 


and  to  the  consumers;  be  it 

Resolved  that  we  recommend  that  the 
appropriate  departments  of  govern- 
ment make  thorough  and  continuous 
investigations  of  these  industries,  so 
that  constructive  policies  and  meth- 
ods may  be  established  for  averting 
such  disturbances  as  the  recent  coal 
strike;  and  that  we  offer  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  National  Consumers' 
League  to  this  end. 

3.  Whereas  malnutrition  is  now  rec- 
ognized by  the  medical  and  teaching 
professions  as  an  evil  of  national  ex- 
tent, to  overcome  which  abundant 
supplies  of  pure  rich  milk,  butter  and 
other  animal  fats  are  indispensably 
necessary,  we  recognize  the  duty  of 
participating  in  the  effort  to  assure 
increased  production  of  these  foods, 
be  it  therefore 

Resolved  that  we  reaffirm  our  ap- 
proval of  the  work  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Kendrick- 
Kenyon  legislation,  as  means  of  stim- 
ulating increased  supplies  of  animal 
food,  and  ask  the  Food  Committee 
to  give  especial  attention  to  this  as- 
pect of  the  American  food  problem; 
and  also 

Resolved  that  the  Council  request  the 
state  and  local  leagues  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  county  and  city 
abattoirs,  markets  and  storage  ware- 
houses, clean,  thoroughly  equipped 
and  properly  supervised,  as  means  of 
making  these  foods  more  accessible 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

4.  Whereas  European  experience  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  has  con- 
vincingly shown  that  control  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  by  consumers  can 
best  be  achieved  through  cooperative 
distribution  and  production;  and 
whereas    cooperative    distribution    ma- 


producers  or  consumers;  be  it 

Resolved  that  the  National  Consum- 
ers' League  continue  its  study  of 
such  products  and  its  campaign  of 
enlightenment  in  regard  to  them. 

6.  Whereas  we  recognize  among  the 
greatest  preventable  causes  of  indus- 
trial unrest,  starvation  which  directly 
affects  millions  of  people  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  indirectly  disturbs  the 
industrial  life  of  the  whole  civilized 
world;  and  whereas  the  unavoidable 
food  shortage  caused  by  the  war  is 
prolonged  and  aggravated  by  the 
blockade  and  embargo;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  that  we  urge  the  prompt 
abolition  of  the  blockade  and  embar- 
go to  the  end  that  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world  may  be  able  to  help  each 
other  by  exchanging  their  products 
and  sharing  their  food  supplies;   and 

Resolved  that  we  give  all  possible 
publicity  to  this  statement. 

7.  Whereas  we  believe  that  the 
statutory  honesty  now  enforced  by 
the  federal  pure  food  law  upon  drug- 
gists, candy  manufacturers,  and  that 
part  of  the  packers'  products  which 
goes  into  interstate  commerce,  will 
be  equally  useful  when  applied  to 
cloth;  be  it 

Resolved  that  we  promote  a  federal 
honest  cloth  bill,  and  that  in  the  in- 
terest of  honesty  and  of  the  public 
health  we  ask  our  state  and  local 
leagues  in  the  centers  of  the  rag  and 
shoddy  industry  to  promote  city  sort- 
ing plants,  clean  and  thoroughly 
equipped. 

8.  Whereas  poisonous  processes  and 
materials,  enormously  increased  by 
the  war,  are  retained  in  time  of  peace, 
while  the  general  ignorance  of  the 
consuming  public  is  nowhere  greater 
than    in    this    field    of    industry,    and 


Resolved  that  we  continue  our  efforts 
for  the  establishment  of  minimum 
wage  commissions  in  all  the  states. 

10.  Whereas  legislation  affecting  the 
District  of  Columbia  being  enacted 
by  Congress  requires  the  backing  of 
citizens  of  all  the  states;  be  it 

Resolved  that  the  National  Consum- 
ers' League  endorse  the  child  labor 
bill  drafted  by  the  Children's  Bureau 
by  request  of  the  Consumers'  League 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  co- 
operate with  that  League  in  promot- 
ing the  early  passage  of  the  bill. 

11.  The  League  reaffirms  its  ap- 
proval in  principle  of  compulsory  in- 
surance against  sickness. 

The  League  stands  for  a  living 
wage  in  all  occupations.  It  holds, 
therefore,  that  compulsory  deductions 
for  insurance  should  not  be  made 
from  any  wage  less  than  a  living  wage. 
There  should  be  provision  to  protect 
workers  who  move  from  one  place  to 
another  against  loss  of  their  insur- 
ance. 

Maternity  insurance.  The  pro- 
posed cash  bonus  maternity  benefit 
for  men  who  send  their  wives  out  to 
earn  wages  should  not  be  included  in 
an  initial  measure  for  sickness  insur- 
ance. . .  .Wage-earning  employment  of 
mothers  of  young  children  is  an  evil 
which  should  be  discouraged  in  every 
possible  way.  .  .  .  Representation  of 
Insured  Women  on  Commission  and 
on  Executive  Bodies  of  Carriers.  We 
recognize  that  the  compulsory  pay- 
ments involved  constitute  a  form  of 
taxation  new  in  this  country,  and  we 
hold,  therefore,  that  on  every  state 
commission,  and  on  the  executive 
body  of  every  insurance  carrier,  in- 
sured women  should  be  represented 
by  women. 
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Frick— and  After 

"After  me  cometh  a  builder, 
Tell  him  I,  too,  have  known." 

ASIDE  from  the  hugeness  of  their  total,  the  out- 
standing feature  of  the  bequests  of  the  late 
Henry  Clay  Frick  is  the  ratio  they  bear  to  his 
entire  fortune— $125,000,000  out  of  $150,000,000 
— a  voluntary  subscription  to  public  ends  incomparably 
more  radical  in  its  percentage  than  the  most  sweeping 
inheritance  tax  laws.  The  ends  designated,  with  two 
exceptions,  are  primary  ones,  of  a  sort  sanctioned  by 
generations  of  givers — the  art  museum,  the  college,  the 
hospital,  the  charitable  institution,  the  park.  The  ex- 
ceptions are  the  gift  of  $500,000  to  Kingsley  House, 
and  one  of  ten  times  that  amount  to  the  Educational 
Fund  Commission  which  has  reinforced  the  upbuilding 
of  the  public  school  system  of  Pittsburgh.  For  the  most 
part,  the  one  hundred  shares  into  which  Mr.  Frick  di- 
vided his  stupendous  patrimony  open  up  no  unexplored 
fields  or  recognize  the  newer  and  less  tangible  forms 
of  constructive  philanthropy.  The  more  notable,  there- 
fore, was  the  wise  self-restraint  of  the  donor  in  making 
his  tremendous  gifts  to  education  flexible,  without  any 
strings  attached  to  them ;  and  in  leaving  the  allotment 
of  the  undesignated  thirteen  shares  of  $500,000  to  the 
decision  of  his  daughter. 

Altogether,  it  is  not  in  the  field  of  the  humanities  but 
in  the  upbuilding  of  a  great  basic  industry,  that  Mr. 
Frick  revealed  the  imagination  and  constructive  ability 
of  a  great  pioneer.  And  it  was  not  to  the  human  rela- 
tions of  that  industry  that  he  applied  them,  but  to  the 
stupendous  problems  of  corporate  expansion  and  large 
scale  production  in  the  epoch  that  saw  the  transition 
from  iron  to  steel.  Byproduct  plants,  "open-hearths," 
open  pit-mining;  industrial  towns  reared  in  the  Mesaba 
range,  out  of  the  sand  dunes  of  the  lakes,  beside  the 
running  streams  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Alabama ; 
the  orchestration  of  ore  beds,  lake-boats,  mills,  fabri- 
cating plants  and  railroads;  the  production  of  rails  and 
tubes  and  beams  in  units  and  multiples  that  would  have 
staggered  the  associates  of  his  youth — these  were  the 
way  marks  of  his  day.  The  challenge  to  the  men  who 
come  after  him  is  for  equal  daring  and  ability  along 
the  new  frontiers  of  industrial  development.  Especially, 
is  the  challenge  to  come  forward  as  engineers  of  an 
affirmative  policy  with  respect  to  industrial  relations. 

For  the  present  labor  policy  of  the  steel  industry  is 
of  about  the  same  date  and  model  as  the  old  beehive 
coke  ovens.  While  mechanical,  chemical  and  financial 
progress  has  gone  ahead,  the  labor  policies  still  govern 
which  Mr.  Frick  stood  for  in  the  coke  fields  in  the 
eighties,  which  he  stood  for  in  fighting  the  great  Home- 
stead strike  that  dislodged  the  resident  American  iron 
and  steel  workers  and  opened  the  way  for  unrestricted 
immigrant  labor ;  and  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
he  stood  for,  unbendingly  as  ever,  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  when  at 
the  outset  of  the  present  strike,  the  question  came  up 
of  dealing  with  spokesmen  for  the  industrial  descend- 
ants of  the  strike-breakers  of  '92. 

The  concept  that  industrial  control  should  vest  in  one 
factor  in  the  process  of  production — capital — and  in 
that  factor  alone,  no  longer  satisfies  the  need  for  organ- 
ization in  a  great  basic  American  industry,  at  a  time 
when  the  people  are  taking  the  tenets  of  democracy 
very  much  to  heart.  In  practice  no  less  than  in  prin- 
ciple, its  continuance  is  obsolete.  Throughout  the 
seventeen  years  in  which  the  Steel  Corporation  has  per- 
fected   its    administrative    system,    it    has   allowed    the 


organic  structure  of  the  working  force  to  remain  flat. 
There  is  no  machinery  for  adjustment  of  grievances 
which  carries  conviction  to  the  individual  workman ; 
no  sufficient  means  by  which  he  can  find  out  and  get 
redress  if  he  mistrusts  the  count  or  tally  of  his  output; 
that  will  lead  to  a  prevailing  opinion  when  a  new  rate 
is  introduced,  that  it  is  a  fair  rate ;  that  will  give  men 
assurance  that  they  will  not  be  victims  of  a  foreman's 
distempers.  A  great  body  of  friction  has  resulted  and 
loss  of  confidence.  That  friction  could  be  prevented ; 
that  confidence  could  be  built  up.  But  a  spy  system  and 
discharge  of  "trouble  breeders,"  even  if  linked  with 
high  wages  will  not  do  it.  The  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  men  involved  in  the  strike  must  have  been 
a  revelation  to  the  corporation  administration  that  there 
were  dissatisfied  feelings  among  their  employes  as  to 
labor  policy  and  practice  for  which  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  officialdom  had  afforded  no  outlet.  The  type 
autocracy  at  the  top  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a 
heirarchy  of  lesser  autocracies  down  to  the  "straw 
bosses,"  tempting  men  to  abuse  their  lesser  realms  of 
authority.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rigid  legislation  on 
labor  policy  from  above  has  tied  the  hands  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  progressives  among  the  subordinate  steel  offi- 
cials, who  may  damn,  for  instance,  the  twelve-hour  day 
for  its  destruction  of  efficiency  no  less  than  for  its  de- 
pletion of  family  life,  but  who  have  no  way  to  move  in 
the  matter. 

Moreover,  there  has  been  no  opportunity  for  such  a 
natural  growth  of  democratic  cooperation  as  results  in 
the  development  of  tested  leadership,  of  mutual  con- 
fidence and  conservatism  in  action  among  men  who 
have  faith  in  each  other  and  are  experienced  in  self- 
control. 

The  steel  industry  is  a  composite  one ;  two  dozen 
different  crafts  may  operate  in  the  same  mill.  There- 
fore, the  Steel  Corporation  has  had  some  grounds  for 
reluctance  to  deal  with  two  dozen  different  organiza- 
tions, each  controlling  a  fragmentary  group  of  workers, 
their  jurisdictions  overlapping. 

All  the  more  reason  is  there  for  an  affirmative  policy 
by  the  Corporation  itself  which  would  help  create  a 
structure  natural  to  the  trade  in  the  larger  sense  and 
in  line  with  the  general  tendency  throughout  the  world 
which  manifests  itself  both  in  shop-committee  systems 
and  in  industrial  unionism ;  that  is,  a  joint  organization 
of  all  the  labor  involved  in  any  one  industry. 

We  must  remember  it  pays  wages  to  500,000  men 
whose  numbers  rank  them  with  the  population  of  some 
of  our  smaller  states  or  with  a  city  nearly  the  size  of 
Pittsburgh,  the  issues  of  whose  workaday  life  are 
nearer  and  more  important  to  them  than  the  issues 
which  go  into  a  charter  campaign  or  the  average  state 
constitutional  convention. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  could  come  for- 
ward with  a  statement  that  it  will  hereafter  deal  with 
its  employes  collectively  through  a  system  of  indus- 
trial relations  in  the  steel  industry  that  will  satisfy  the 
principle  of  democratic  representation.  It  could  issue 
a  call  for  an  election,  by  secret  ballot  or  mass  meeting, 
plant  by  plant,  of  all  workers  employed  September  1 
last,  to  choose  representatives,  one  for  every  thousand 
men  employed,  to  attend  a  constitutional  convention; 
this  in  turn  to  elect  a  committee  to  meet  with  the  man- 
agement, jointly  to  work  out,  with  the  help  of  such 
experts  as  might  be  called  in,  a  permanent  scheme  of 
representation ;  subject  to  confirmation  by  management 
and  convention.  If  he  were  to  do  it  over  again,  said 
Cyrus  McCormick,  Jr.,  works  manager  of  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company,  telling  of  their  representa- 
tion plan,  he  would  not  announce  a  plan  but  first  ask 
the  cooperation  of  the  men  in  drawing  one  up. 
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The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  could  well  an- 
nounce its  willingness  to  ground  this  plan  upon  the 
most  progressive  elements  in  plans  inaugurated  here 
or  abroad ;  the  Whitley  scheme  in  England,  the  new 
scheme  of  trade  government  in  the  garment  trades,  etc. ; 
for  example,  the  creation  of  a  chambered  nautilus  of 
workers'  councils  reaching  successively  up  through  de- 
partments, plants,  companies  to  the  corporation  and 
ultimately  the  steel  industry  as  a  whole. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  could  make  a 
public  and  specific  declaration,  binding  upon  all  con- 
stituent companies  and  managements,  that  all  strikers 
will  be  taken  back  and  that  there  will  be  no  reprisals 
for  strike  activity.  Such  a  declaration  is  essential  if 
the  necessary  basic  good  faith  is  to  be  established  upon 
which  the  whole  plan  would  depend. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  could  make  a 
public  declaration  that  no  men  will  hereafter  be  dis- 
charged for  belonging  to  a  union  or  for  union  activity, 
and  could  establish  its  sincerity  by  giving  power  of 
review  to  the  representative  industrial  councils  set  up. 
If  the  unions  should  enroll  a  majority  of  the  employes 
in  any  department,  plant,  company,  etc.,  union  leaders 
would  as  a  consequence  be  elected  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  men  on  these  councils  and  sit  in  the  joint 
conferences  with  the  management ;  if  a  union  could  not 
carry  conviction  and  enlist  the  majority  of  the  workers 
in  any  plant  or  department,  it  would  continue  a  minority 
and  so  could  not  legitimately  speak  for  the  workers  as 
a  whole. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  if  it  would  get 
the  full  advantage  of  the  working  plan  suggested,  would 
not  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  rank  and  file  in  any 
settlements  made  by  limiting  the  choice  of  representa- 
tives to  men  over  whom  the  corporation  has  power  of 
dismissal. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  could  announce 
its  determination  to  meet  and  solve  the  problems  of  the 
twelve-hour  day  by  putting  it  as  the  first  charge  upon 
the  new  scheme  of  representative  trade  government 
to  work  out. 

Such  a  program  would  have  the  immediate  advantage 
of  doing  things  which  in  the  course  of  time,  the  Steel 
Corporation  will  be  compelled  to  do  whether  it  wins  or 
loses  in  the  present  strike — and  as  this  is  written  the 
men  are  still  holding  out  solidly  in  some  mills,  the 
Corporation  has  consolidated  its  gains  in  others.  A 
later  strike  may  not  be  handicapped  with  the  easy 
charge  that  its  leader  has  been  an  I.  W.  W. ;  and  at  a 
time  of  less  tension  the  public  will  not  so  readily  be 
led,  unconsciously,  to  align  itself  behind  a  policy  of 
long  hours  and  repression.  Yet  any  later  strike  will 
reflect  the  genius  of  the  organizer  of  this  strike,  as 
unique  after  his  kind  as  Frick  himself.  For  the  out- 
standing fact  remains  that  the  organizer  of  the  stock 
yards  has  demonstrated,  alike,  to  steel  executives  and 
the  doubting  Thomases  of  the  old  iron  workers  unions, 
that  the  Steel  Corporation  is  not  strike  proof. 

The  Steel  Corporation  has  a  remarkable  record  for 
doing  things  in  advance  of  the  law  or  public  compulsion 
— for  example,  its  safety  campaign  which  is  standard 
for  the  world  and  its  compensation  scheme  which  ante- 
dated compensation  laws  in  several  of  the  states  in 
which  it  operates.  To  blaze  a  forward  way  in  this  other 
and  fundamental  field  of  labor  relations  will  do  more 
than  meet  the  immediate  occasion.  It  will  react  on  the 
psychology  of  500,000  men ;  it  will  affect  their  whole 
spirit  of  production ;  it  will  establish  democratic  rela- 
tions which  will  make  for  good  will  with  the  whole 
American  people. 

Paul  U.  Kellogg. 


The  Labor  Party 

TWELVE  HUNDRED  delegates  were  present 
at  the  first  convention  of  the  Labor  Party  of  the 
United  States  which  met  in  Chicago  on  Novem- 
ber 22.  Thirty-seven  states  and  forty  labor 
crafts  were  represented,  and  fraternal  delegates  came 
from  the  Non-Partisan  League,  the  Public  Ownership 
League,  the  Triple  Alliance  of  Washington  and  the 
Committee  of  Forty-Eight.  The  preliminary  work  of 
organization  has  been  going  on  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
In  a  number  of  cities  in  Illinois,  Labor  Party  mayors 
have  been  elected,  and  in  the  last  mayoralty  election  in 
Chicago  John  Fitzpatrick,  the  Labor  Party  candidate, 
polled  some  50,000  votes. 

The  first  national  convention  formulated  a  platform 
which,  while  frankly  admitting  its  kinship  to  the  British 
Labor  Party,  nonetheless  spoke  in  tones  which  showed 
how  native  a  development  is  this  new  political  agency. 
It  is  the  authentic  heir  of  the  numerous  attempts  of 
American  workingmen  to  participate  adequately  in  the 
development  of  the  republic.  Elements  of  the  platform 
have  been  successively  uttered  by  nearly  every  group 
of  organized  workers  who  have  devoted  their  attention 
to  statecraft.  Among  these  principles  is  the  demand 
for  economic  equality  for  women,  a  principle  first  enun- 
ciated in  this  country  by  organized  labor.  In  summary 
the  Labor  Party  platform  is  in  part  as  follows : 

1.  The  repeal  of  the  espionage  law  and  the  complete  restoration 
of  free  speech,   free  press  and  free  assemblage. 

2.  The  ratification  of  the  woman's  suffrage  amendment  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  men  and  women 
doing  the  same  work. 

3.  The  prosecution  of  profiteers  and  governmental  efforts  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  living. 

4.  The  popular  ownership  of  public  utilities  and  natural  re- 
sources. The  nationalization  and  democratic  management  of  rail- 
roads, mines,  forests,  water  power,  gas  and  oil  wells,  telegraphs, 
telephones,  stock  yards,  grain  elevators,  cold  storage  and  ter- 
minal warehouses,  packing  plants,  flour  mills  and  other  basic 
industries  whch  require  large  scale  production. 

5.  The  exclusive  control  of  the  banking  business  by  the  fed- 
eral government. 

6.  The  Plumb  Plan   for  the  management  of  the  railroads. 

7.  The  nationalization  of  unused  land. 

8.  A  steeply  graduated  tax  on  incomes  and  inheritances. 

9.  Home  rule  for  municipalities. 

10.  Proportional  representation,  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall. 

11.  Federal  and  state  aid  for  home  and  farm  owners. 

12.  The  economic  enfranchisement  of  workers  in  industry  and 
commerce. 

13.  A  minimum  wage  based  on  the  cost  of  living. 

14.  Performance  of  government  work  directly  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

15.  Government  insurance  without  profit  to  all  on  the  basis  of 
the  war  risk  experience. 

16.  The  assurance  of  fair  prices  to  farmers. 

17.  The  eight-hour  working  day  and  the  forty-four-hour  week. 

18.  The  reduction  of  hours  during  periods  of  depression  to 
provide  jobs,  and  the  provision  of  employment  during  such  periods 
by  national  house  building,  road  making,  reforestation,  etc. 

19.  The  return  of  American  soldiers  from  Russia. 

20.  Self-determination  for  all  nations. 

21.  The  impeachment  of  Judge  Anderson. 

22.  The  abolition  of  the  Senate. 

23.  Condemnation  of  universal  military  training. 

24.  International  disarmament. 

25.  Condemnation  of  the  peace  treaty  and  the  League  of 
Nations. 

26.  The  creation  of  a  national  department  of  health. 

27.  Equality  for  Negroes. 

28.  Condemnation  of  mob  violence. 

29.  Opposition  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Mexico. 


A  Factory  for  the  Tuberculous 

One  of  the  Successful  Experiments  Which  Red  Cross 
Christmas  Seals  Will  Help  to  Spread 


THERE  is  a  factory  in  New  York  which  boasts  a 
time  clock  that  saves  lives.  The  clock  is  exactly 
like  any  other  time  clock,  but  it  works  backwards. 
Instead  of  checking  employes  as  to  whether  they 
come  in  too  late  or  leave  too  early,  this  clock  holds  its 
check  on  whether  they  come  in  too  early  or  leave  too  late. 
It  is  by  using  the  clock  that  the  boss  of  the  factory  can 
tell  whether  the  workers  are  overworking,  whether  they 
are  obeying  orders,  whether  they  are  taking  enough  rest. 
For  the  factory  is  operated  entirely  by  tuberculosis  pa- 
tients, and  the  "boss"  is  a  doctor. 

Four  years  ago,  the  New  York  Committee  for  the 
Care  of  Jewish  Tuberculous  conceived  the  idea  of  pro- 
viding something  for  tuberculous  men  and  women  to  do 
during  the  period  of  industrial  convalescence  from  the  dis- 
ease. The  victims  had  been  in  sanatoria  and  some  of  them 
had  been  discharged  as  cured.  But  they  were  unable  to 
work  full  time;  and  because  they  could  not  get  part-time 
work  in  the  city,  they  were  forced  either  to  starve  or  to 
become  charity  cases. 

The  factory  was  the  result.  It  was  begun  timidly, 
with  a  small  appropriation.  Today  it  is  thriving  and  is 
actually  making  money.  It  completed  one  of  the  largest 
of  navy  contracts  during  the  war,  after  getting  the  work 
by  under-bidding  some  of  the  best  known  clothing  manu- 
facturers in  the  city. 

Making  garments  was  the  work  chosen  to  be  done  in 
the  factory  because  it  was  not  difficult  and  because  the 
technical  features  of  the  work  were  easy  to  teach  to  men 
and  women  who  had  had  no  experience  in  it.  Today  there 
are  very  few  actual  garment  workers  in  the  factory,  but 
there  is  a  former  musician,  an  ex-shoe-worker,  several 
former  fur  handlers  and  innumerable  ex-clerks  and  office 
workers.  They  are  all  garment  workers  now — and  they 
are  all  earning  enough  to  support  themselves  and  their 
families. 

So  successful  has  been  the  New  York  factory  that  other 
cities  are  projecting  schemes  by  which  the  same  sort  of 
aid  may  be  given  to  the  tuberculous  there.  New  York  is 
planning  another  factory  for  which  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association  has  already  given 
$10,000.  It  will  be  in  operation  prob- 
ably before  the  first  of  the  year. 

For  years,  tuberculosis  fighters  have 
admitted  the  one  weakness  of  the  fresh 
air  and  sunshine  cure — which,  by  the 
way,  is  the  only  known  cure  for  tuber- 
culosis— because  it  drops  the  patient  as 
soon  as  the  doctor  says  his  case  is 
"arrested."  In  many  cases  the  victim 
has  gone  out  from  a  sanatorium  to  find 
part  time  or  easy  work,  and  has  not 
found  it.  He  has  then  seen  his  family 
starving  and  has  taken  whatever  job 
he  could  find,  with  the  result  that  he 
either  died  or  went  back  to  the  sana- 
torium with  a  very  bad  record  and 
only  a  very  slim  chance  of  being  re- 
cured. 
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The  garment  factory  in  New  York  was  built  up  to  take 
care  of  that  class  of  tuberculous  victims.  But  it  has 
branched  out  in  its  work  and  now  there  are  not  only 
"arrested"  cases,  but  there  is  an  annex  in  which  men  and 
women  who  are  still  held  in  the  grip  of  the  disease  work, 
and  there  are  men  and  women  who  were  sent  to  the  factory 
to  work  while  they  awaited  transportation  to  a  sanatorium 
and  have  been  able  to  remain  without  going  to  the  country 
at  all. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  give  the  exact  location  of 
the  factory  but  it  is  in  the  city.  Subway  riders,  who  go  up 
town  far  enough,  may  even  look  down  from  the  elevated 
structure  into  its  windows.  They  may  also  look  out  across 
the  roof  and  see  the  carefully  planned  sun  garden  and  rest 
room  there.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  they  may  see  men 
and  women,  evidently  workers  in  working  clothes,  sitting 
there  chatting  or  drinking  milk  very  much  at  ease. 

But  they  can  not  see  the  time  clock  around  which  the 
whole  life  of  the  factory  revolves.  It  is  downstairs,  where 
one  would  expect  to  find  it.  Near  it  is  the  office  of  the 
nurse,  who  represents  the  doctor  in  the  establishment.  She 
knows  her  workers,  and  she  watches  their  time  checks 
closer  than  any  manager  or  superintendent  watches  the 
time  cards  in  an  ordinary  factory.  A  person  who  is  too 
ambitious,  and  who  works  a  minute  or  two  overtime  is 
scolded  severely,  because  in  this  factory  "clock  watchers" 
are  encouraged. 

No  patient-worker  is  allowed  to  overdo  in  the  factory. 
Some  are  fit  to  work  a  full  eight  hours,  others  can  stand 
but  an  hour.  The  nurse  knows  this  and  sees  to  it  that  the 
doctor's  orders  are  obeyed.  In  order  that  a  part  time 
worker  may  not  go  out  in  his  spare  time  and  get  another 
job,  he  is  compelled  to  stay  in  the  rest  rooms. 

At  the  first  reading  it  may  seem  as  if  it  would  be  very 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  prospective  buyers  to  have 
tuberculous  men  and  women  make  clothing.  Tuberculous 
germs  are  dangerous,  and  they  do  travel,  but  it  is  certain 
they  do  not  travel  from  this  factory.  It  is  the  safest  gar- 
ment factory  in  the  city,  and  has  the  endorsement  as  such 
by  navy  surgeons  who  not  only  examined  it  carefully  but 
asked  that  its  work  be  enlarged. 

During  the  war,  the  factory  took  care 
of  one  of  the  largest  contracts  for  navy 
uniforms  given  out  by  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard.  Navy  surgeons  were  sent 
up  to  make  careful  examinations.  They 
found  the  factory  as  it  always  is.  It 
was  clean  as  a  whistle.  It  was  exceed- 
ingly well  ventilated.  It  did  not  allow 
its  workers  to  become  over-tired.  The 
surgeons  saw  the  rest  room  and 
the  lunch  room.  They  saw  that  not 
only  was  lunch  served  at  noon  out 
of  dishes  and  pots  or  pans  that  were 
thoroughly  sterilized,  but  also  that 
milk  was  given  to  the  workers  both 
morning  and  afternoon.  They  saw 
that  the  greatest  crime  in  the 
factory    was    to    expectorate    on    the 
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floor,  and  that  no  dust  was  permitted  to  gather  anywhere. 

And  the  surgeons  were  impressed.  They  not  only  en- 
dorsed the  factory  but  they  said  it  was  safer  than  those 
in  which  healthy  people  made  garments,  because  it  was 
surrounded  so  thoroughly  with  watchful  care. 

Today  the  New  York  experiment  is  to  all  appearances 
an  exceptionally  well-ordered  garment  factory  which  not 
only  pays  for  itself  but  also  makes  some  money.  The 
workers  are  more  than  satisfied  and  they  are  earning  an 
average  wage  of  $25  a  week.    They  are  finding  health  and 


happiness  while  tuberculosis  is  being  beaten  at  every  turn. 
The  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  with  one  thou- 
sand affiliated  state  and  local  organizations,  is  leading  every 
year  a  stronger  fight  against  tuberculosis.  Plans  are  being 
worked  out  to  organize  factories  along  the  lines  of  the 
New  York  experiment,  in  all  large  cities  and  even  in 
smaller  communities.  It  is  one  of  the  uses  to  which  the 
proceeds  of  the  more  than  $6,500,000  worth  of  Christmas 
seals  offered  for  sale  this  year  all  over  the  country, 
will  be  put. 


The  Printers'  Strike 

By  William  L.  Chenery 


THE  shutdown  which  paralyzed  the  periodical  pub- 
lishing trade  of  New  York  city  during  October  and 
November  was  one  of  the  most  significant  episodes 
in  contemporary  industrial  history.  The  conflict 
itself  was  many  sided.  Numberless  factors  were  involved. 
The  struggle  was  quite  as  much  between  different  types 
and  philosophies  of  unionism  as  it  was  between  employers 
and  workers.  The  printers'  strike  presented  a  vivid  cross 
section  of  one  side  of  the  present  industrial  conflict.  Its 
settlement  foreshadowed  some  of  the  lines  of  the  future 
development  of  relations  between  those  who  pay  and  those 
who  receive  wages  in  that  it  showed  the  natural  limits  of 
certain  kinds  of  industrial  strategy. 

The  end  of  the  strike  was  as  complicated  as  its  begin- 
nings. The  most  potent  single  influence  was  perhaps  that 
of  regular  unionists  in  other  branches  of  the  printing 
trades.  When  the  engravers  and  electrotypers  refused  to 
work  with  pressmen  who  were  not  in  good  standing  with 
their  international  union  the  possibility  of  an  ultimate  vic- 
tory by  the  New  York  seceders  faded.  As  matters  now 
stand  the  strikers  and  vacationists  have  returned  to  work 
on  precisely  the  terms  offered  by  the  Printers'  League,  the 
association  of  employers,  prior  to  October  I.  The  de- 
mands of  the  unions  will  be  arbitrated.  On  the  surface  it 
would  thus  appear  that  the  bitter  fight  of  two  months  with 
its  enormous  waste  in  production  and  in  wages  was  a  total 
loss.  In  reality,  however,  principles  were  fought  out  and 
methods  of  settlement  were  brought  into  prominence  which 
may  be  of  permanent  value  not  only  to  the  printing  in- 
dustry but  to  the  entire  country. 

The  issues  seemingly  were  simple.  Typographical  Union 
Number  Six,  Pressmen's  Union  Number  51  and  Franklin 
Union  Number  23  of  the  pressfeeders  were  the  important 
parties  to  the  labor  side  of  the  controversy.  Other  unions, 
however,  had  made  the  same  demands.  Briefly,  the  pro- 
posals made  by  the  men  sought: 

1.  The  forty-foui-hour  week  beginning  October  1,  1919. 

2.  A  fourteen  dollar  a  week  wage  increase  over  the  existing 
scale  and  a  double  and  triple  rate  for  overtime. 

The  contract  between  the  Printers'  League  and  the  or- 
ganizations of  workers  expired  on  October  1.  For  months 
prior  to  that,  meetings  were  held  between  employers  and 
union  representatives.  These  failed  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment ;  and  when  arbitration  was  proposed,  the  composi- 
tors, pressmen  and  feeders  declined  to  submit  the  question 
of  the  forty-four-hour  week  to  that  method  of  settlement. 
On  the  night  of  September  30,  in  consequence  a  mingled 
strike,  lockout  and  "vacation"  began. 


The  situation  was  complicated  by  an  open  quarrel  be- 
tween the  pressmen's  and  feeders'  locals  and  their  inter- 
national unions  and  by  an  estrangement  between  the  local 
compositors  and  their  international  officers.  On  the  em- 
ployers' side  there  was  the  definite  insistence  that  the 
principle  of  arbitration  must  be  observed.  The  Printers' 
League  which  had  previously  done  business  with  "seced- 
ers" refused,  moreover,  to  sign  any  agreement  with  local 
unions  not  in  good  standing  with  the  international.  That 
meant  specifically  that  until  the  pressmen  and  the  feeders 
returned  to  the  international  fold  agreement  was  impos- 
sible. 

The  quarrel  between  the  New  York  pressmen  and  the 
administration  of  the  international  organization  was  deep 
seated.  In  the  first  place  the  investment  of  the  union  funds 
was  in  litigation.  The  directors  and  executive  officers  of 
the  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union 
of  North  America  had  been  sued  by  the  Chicago  locals 
because  of  the  investment  of  union  funds  in  a  land  and 
lumber  company  and  in  a  hydro-electric  power  concern. 
This  case  is  pending  in  the  federal  courts.  Because  of  this 
financial  litigation  the  New  York  unions  had  refrained 
from  paying  dues  to  the  international  and  consequently 
their  charters  had  been  forfeited  by  the  international 
officers  who  had  been  accused  of  mismanagement  and  of 
other  offenses.  It  is  generally  known,  moreover,  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Chicago  pressmen  concerning  the  propriety 
of  the  investments  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  the  inter- 
national officers  are  shared  by  locals  in  other  large  cities. 
Chicago  locals,  nevertheless,  assert  that  they  are  still  mem- 
bers of  the  international,  while  at  the  time  of  the  strike 
the  New  York  groups  had  frankly  admitted  the  severance 
of  relations. 

But  the  strife  between  the  locals  and  the  international 
concerning  union  funds,  was  only  a  part  of  the  differences 
which  existed.  The  question  of  union  tactics  also  kept 
them  apart.  The  propriety  of  the  investment  of  funds  was 
obviously  a  matter  to  be  settled  by  the  union  and  by  the 
courts.  It  was  not  germane  to  the  situation  which  existed 
between  the  employers  and  workers  in  New  York.  But 
the  international  organizations  of  the  printers  have  been 
historically  committed  to  the  principle  of  arbitration  and 
their  contracts  with  employers  have  provided  for  it.  Ac- 
cordingly when  both  the  compositors  and  the  pressmen 
and  feeders  in  New  York  refused  arbitration  and  a  strike 
was  imminent  the  employing  printers  naturally  turned  for 
assistance  to  the  international  officers  of  the  unions.  This 
cooperation  was  instantly  forthcoming.    The  internationals 
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hastily  seized  the  opportunity  to  settle  their  own  quar- 
rel with  the  New  York  locals. 

The  compositors  did  not  officially  strike.  Typographical 
Union  Number  Six  is  and  has  been  continuously  a  member 
of  the  International  Typographical  Union.  It  is  the  heir 
of  the  first  successful  effort  made  in  the  United  States  to 
establish  a  trade  union.  The  New  York  printers  were  the 
pioneers  of  the  labor  movement.  Their  organization  is 
almost  a  century  old.  It  has  been  conservative.  The  laws 
and  contracts  of  the  organization  forbid  strikes  until  all 
other  means  of  settlement  have  been  exhausted.  Fair  ar- 
bitration is  enjoined.  When,  therefore,  "Big  6"  refused 
to  arbitrate  the  demand  for  a  forty-four-hour  week,  it 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  behind  the  word  "fair"  and 
to  argue  that  "fair"  arbitration  was  not  then  attainable. 

The  pressmen's  organizations  as  independents — because 
of  the  financial  tangle — were  in  another  position.  As 
isolated  organizations  they  were  able  to  strike,  whatever 
the  provisions  of  their  international  constitution,  be- 
cause of  the  expiration  of  their  agreements  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  The  result  was  the  combined  strike  and  lockout 
among  the  pressmen  and  pressfeeders,  but  the  com- 
positors could  not  strike  as  a  body.  Several  thousand 
of  them,  however,  went  out  "on  vacation"  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  strike.  "Big  6"  officially  condemned  the 
vacation  and  appealed  to  its  members  to  return  to  work. 
But  it  was  commonly  held  both  by  friends  and  enemies 
of  the  union  that  this  action  was  taken  merely  to  con- 
form to  regulations  and  not  with  any  expectation  that 
the  "vacationists"  would  really  return. 

The  charge  of  the  employers  that  arbitration  was  re- 
fused is  not  in  dispute.  But  even  there  the  issues  do  not 
end.  Employers  allege  that  the  pressfeeders  had  broken 
contracts.  The  number  of  clearly  defined  cases  of 
contract  breaking  on  which  details  are  available,  is 
few.  The  plainest  case,  and  even  there  conflicting  testi- 
mony is  given,  was  that  in  the  shop  of  the  Publishers' 
Printing  Company.  On  September  6,  James  J.  Bagley, 
president  of  Franklin  Union  No.  23  of  pressfeeders, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  employers,  de- 
manded that  a  few  pressmen  who  were  loyal  to  the 
international  rather  than  to  the  local,  be  discharged. 
Bagley  on  the  other  hand  asserts  that  the  company  had 
announced  that  only  men  holding  international  cards  would 
be  employed  and  that  in  consequence  his  pressmen  were 
effectually  locked  out.  Whatever  the  exact  state  of  affairs 
in  that  case  may  be,  there  were  instances  of  strikes,  in  vio- 
lation of  contracts,  especially  during  1918.  One  of  these 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  an  award  of  the  National 
War  Labor  Board.  The  charge  of  the  employers  that  the 
pressmen  had  struck  despite  their  agreements  has  accord- 
ingly a  certain  support  in  fact. 

But  overt  strikes  in  the  printing  industry  have  been 
relatively  few.  The  truly  serious  situation  from  the  point 
of  view  of  orderly  economic  government  lay  in  the  more 
numerous  threats  to  strike.  These  came  out  of  an  indus- 
trial situation  which  was  difficult  to  deal  with  by  the 
ordinary  union  methods.  The  fact  is  that  the  wages  of 
feeders  were  inadequate  prior  to  the  war.  The  wage  scale 
for  press  feeders  was  $17.50  a  week.  By  no  standard  was 
that  adequate  to  meet  the  known  cost  of  family  subsist- 
ence. Not  at  the  minimum  figures  which  cost  of  living 
experts  had  reported  was  it  possible  for  a  press  feeder  to 
support  a  wife  and  children  in  health. 

The  low  wage  of  the  feeders  as  compared  with  pressmen 
and  compositors  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  feeders  were 
once  regarded  as  apprentices.    The  work  of  a  press  feeder 


was  supposed  to  be  a  miner's  job.  Often  it  was  performed 
by  boys  and  girls.  In  theory,  perhaps,  the  feeder  was 
graduated  into  the  ranks  of  pressmen.  Actually,  however, 
feeders  continue  at  their  jobs.  They  marry  and  have 
families  and  assume  all  of  the  ordinary  obligations  of  liv- 
ing. But  because  of  this  historic  development  of  their 
work  and  because  of  the  feeling  that  "men's  wages" 
ought  not  to  be  paid  in  that  branch,  in  order  to  discour- 
age men  from  continuing  at  the  work,  the  feders  were  at 
a  genuine  disadvantage.  They  were  economically  handi- 
capped, and  could  not  expect  relief  through  the  regular 
channels.    They  were  caught  in  an  industrial  hierarchy. 

Then  came  the  radical  "Jim"  Bagley.  Bagley  is  a  young 
man,  just  thirty-one.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  rise  in 
prices  he  understood  the  significance  of  the  feeders'  wages. 
He  knew  that  the  feeders  were  not  boys ;  he  knew  that 
many  were  men  of  family  responsibility.  Because  he  saw 
so  clearly  the  human  reality  he  was  led  to  a  course  which 
soon  carried  him  far  beyond  the  sanctioned  practice  of 
his  international  organization.  Bagley's  group,  confronted 
with  the  international  prohibition  of  strikes  and  held  by 
long  term  contracts,  hit  upon  the  device  of  an  individual 
strike  or  mass  "vacation."  In  other  words,  when  a  cessa- 
tion of  production  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  get  an  in- 
crease in  wages  the  press  feeders  individually  would  take 
vacations. 

This  policy  succeeded.  During  the  course  of  the  war  a 
thirteen  dollar  increase  was  won  by  the  feeders.  Seven 
dollars  was  obtained  through  negotiations  and  six  dollars 
was  given  in  an  award  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board. 
On  May  1  last  the  War  Labor  Board  agreement  expired. 
In  anticipation  of  this,  early  in  April  conferences  were 
held  between  the  Printers'  League  and  representatives  of 
all  the  New  York  printing  trades.  The  forty-four-hour 
week  program  was  then  announced.  An  official  agree- 
ment was  made  to  continue  the  existing  contract  until 
October  1. 

On  April  21  a  national  joint  council  of  the  printing 
trades  representing  employers  and  employes  met  in  Chi- 
cago. A  resolution  was  passed  providing  that  the  forty- 
four-hour  week  should  go  into  effect  nationally  on  May  I, 
1 92 1.  This  proposal  was  approved  in  a  referendum  vote 
held  by  the  International  Typographical  Union.  The 
Chicago  and  New  York  locals  which  previously  had  de- 
manded the  forty-four-hour  .week  for  October  1,  1919, 
made  up  the  principal  opposition  to  the  postponement  of 
the  program  until  1921.  Bagley  and  his  pressmen  were 
of  course  not  bound  by  the  agreement  made  through  the 
national  joint  council  because  of  the  fact  that  the  New 
York  locals  had  been  exiled  from  the  international  union, 
although  the  typographical  union  was. 

The  September  strike  in  the  Publishers'  Printing  Com- 
pany brought  matters  to  a  head.  Bagley  and  his  group 
alleged  that  the  company  had  compelled  the  New  York 
pressmen  to  go  back  into  their  international  organization 
contrary  to  the  desires  of  the  men  in  order  to  postpone  the 
forty-four-hour  week.  The  employers,  in  contrast,  insist 
that  the  strike  was  arbitrarily  called  by  Bagley  and  that 
it  was  the  culmination  of  a  long  series  of  threats  to 
strike.  The  advocates  of  this  point  of  view  say  that 
Bagley  had  come  to  believe  that  anything  could  be  ac- 
complished by  threatening  direct  action.  They  say  that 
at  some  time  the  challenge  of  a  quick  strike  had  to  be  met. 

The  threat  of  an  instant  strike  is  not  unrelated  to  the 
principle  of  direct  action.  It  is  not,  however,  character- 
istically an  I.  W.  W.  method.  Many  of  the  more  radical 
unions  have  used  such  tactics.     Many  of  the  most  pro- 
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gressive  are  opposed  to  long  term  contracts.  Some,  how- 
ever, have  been  able  to  substitute  constructive  machinery 
for  continuous  adjustment  both  for  the  long  term  contract 
and  for  the  endless  succession  of  spontaneous  strikes  and 
threats  to  strikes  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  worker's  pur- 
poses. The  pressmen  in  the  mass  are  not  radicals.  They 
have  the  traditional  American  Federation  of  Labor  hos- 
tility to  the  I.  W.  W.  Nonetheless  they  did  employ  a 
radical  method  and  they  placed  increasing  confidence  in 
it.  Their  industry  had  failed  to  create  for  itself  such  a 
system  of  continuing  legislation  and  adjudication  as  that 
erected  in  the  men's  and  boys'  clothing  industry. 

To  the  extent  to  which  these  recurrent  threats  to  strike 
were  made,  the  management  of  the  pressmen's  local  might 
justly  be  termed  radical.  Bagley's  philosophy  is  probably, 
like  that  of  most  Americans,  improvised.  His  desire  not 
to  be  bound  by  a  contract  which  the  increase  in  prices 
had  rendered  burdensome  was  shared  by  conservative  bus- 
iness men.  Many  utility  companies  have  asked  to  have 
their  franchises  modified  and  they  have  not  been  consid- 
ered Bolshevik.  Bagley  undoubtedly  had  the  welfare  of 
the  men  he  represented  at  heart  during  his  entire  course. 
By  the  terms  of  the  settlement,  however,  he  and  his  union 
have  been  ostensibly  eliminated.  The  pressmen  have  been 
compelled  to  organize  a  new  union  which  is  a  part  of  the 
international.  What  is  left  of  the  Bagley  organization  is 
euphemistically  termed  a  social  club.  The  "vacation"  of 
the  typographical  union  had  also  to  be  ended  peremptorily. 
The  net  result  of  the  strike  is  a  victory  for  the  international 
unions  and  for  the  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  printing 
industry. 

Out  of  the  long  and  expensive  controversy  a  few  facts 
emerge.  Most  important  is  the  undeniable  necessity  of 
industrial  machinery  which  will  really  satisfy  the  human 
wants  of  workers.  When  men  such  as  the  pressmen 
are  unable  to  obtain  living  wages  by  conservative  means, 
the  field  is  fallow  for  revolutionary  experiment.  Another 
fairly  plain  conclusion  is  the  need  of  some  international 
unions  to  democratize  their  own  machinery.  Not  only 
the  New  York  locals  but  the  pressmen  in  many  of  the  big 
cities  are  at  war  with  the  general  officers.  Last  April  a 
conference  was  held  in  Chicago  by  pressmen  from  New 


York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Quincy, 
111.,  Milwaukee,  Pittsburgh,  Boston,  Minneapolis,  Detroit, 
and  Racine.  The  conference  endorsed  the  suit  of  the 
Chicago  union  against  the  international  officers  and  de- 
manded, among  other  things  "the  restoration  of  the  popu- 
lar voting  system."  The  New  York  secessionists  held  that 
it  was  impossible  to  secure  changes  of  policy  within  the 
international  organization.  An  electoral  system  which 
gives  great  power  to  the  small  unions  and  to  small  cities 
and  relatively  little  power  to  the  larger  locals,  is  in 
operation.  Because  of  this  a  large  numerical  majority 
of  pressmen  have  no  power  to  elect  officers.  The  feeling 
of  the  New  York  secessionists  apparently  is  shared  by 
the  newspaper  pressmen,  a  large  number  of  whom  have 
seceded  and  organized  a  rival  international  union. 

During  the  last  few  months  unauthorized  strikes  have 
been  numerous  in  many  industries.  The  inability  of  some 
of  the  higher  officials  of  the  labor  movement  to  lead  their 
men  has  been  notable.  If  this  condition  were  to  become 
general  it  might  threaten  bankruptcy.  The  Knights  of 
Labor  are  a  historic  memory  in  point.  It  is  probable  that 
th's  breakdown  in  leadership  will  spread  as  the  feeling 
becomes  general  that  the  higher  officials  are  not  truly  rep- 
resentative of  the  rank  and  file.  Trade  union  government 
has  the  weakness  and  the  strength  of  the  political  govern- 
ment on  which  it  was  modeled.  Mayors,  legislators,  gov- 
ernors and  even  congressmen  are  not  universally  able  or 
willing  to  utter  the  desires  of  their  constituencies.  But 
to  the  extent  that  they  fail  to  do  so,  so  far  representative 
government  breaks  down.  This  is  quite  as  evident  in  the 
economic  as  it  is  in  the  political  field.  This  problem  was 
sharply  brought  forward  by  the  strike  in  the  printing 
trades. 

The  present  settlement  is  based  on  conformance  with 
the  principle  of  arbitration.  The  discipline  which  is  the 
natural  result  of  self-government  will  not,  however,  be 
secured  until  the  unions  have  put  their  own  houses  in 
order.  While  factions  fight  there  is  visually  turmoil  in  the 
shop. 

Industrial  peace  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
until  trade  unions  evolve  forms  of  government  in  which 
leaders  effectively  speak  the  mind  of  the  membership. 
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The  Race  Conflict  in  Arkansas 

By  Walter  F.  White 


without 
Phillips 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS  dispatches  of  early  Octo- 
ber informed  the  country  in  detail  of  a  plot,  by  a 
fortuitous  circumstance  checked,  of  Negro  assas- 
sins conspiring  to  stage  a  massacre  and  to  murder, 
reason  or  warrant,  twenty-one  white  citizens  of 
county,  Arkansas.  Following  closely  upon  the 
widespread  publicity  given  this  account,  an  investigation 
was  made  by  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  who  sent  me  as  their  representa- 
tive into  the  county.  The  facts  thus  secured  are  t-  tally 
at  variance  with  the  published  accounts  sent  out  from  the 
community. 

The  trouble  began  on  October  1,  when  W.  D.  Adkins, 
special  agent  for  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  Charles 
Pratt,  deputy  sheriff,  and  a  Negro  trusty  were  driving 
past  a  Negro  church  at  Hoopspur  in  Phillips  county, 
Arkansas,  where  a  meeting  of  a  branch  of  the  Progressive 


Farmers  and  Household  Union  of  America  was  being  held. 
According  to  Pratt's  story,  Negroes  without  cause  fired 
at  the  party  from  the  church,  killing  Adkins  and  wound- 
ing Pratt.  Negroes  in  the  church  at  the  time,  however, 
declare  that  Pratt  and  Adkins  fired  into  the  church 
apparently  to  frighten  the  Negroes  gathered  there,  and 
that  the  Negroes  returned  the  fire.  This  started  the  con- 
flict which  spread  to  all  parts  of  Phillips  county. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  meeting  was  being  held 
at  Hoopspur,  sixty-eight  Negro  farmers  at  Ratio,  another 
small  town  in  the  county,  had  met  for  conference  with 
the  son  of  a  white  lawyer  of  Little  Rock,  to  pay  retainers' 
fees  for  the  prosecution,  in  court,  of  their  landlord  who 
they  alleged  had  seized  their  cotton  and  was  about  to 
ship  it  away.  During  1918  these  same  share-croppers 
charged  that  their  cotton  had  been  taken  from  them 
and  a  settlement  had  not  been  made  until  July,  1919. 
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Fearing  that  this  action  would  be  repeated  with  this 
year's  crop,  the  Negroes  were  taking  legal  means  to 
prevent  it.  The  lawyer's  son  and  all  of  the  Negroes  in 
the  conference  were  arrested.  The  white  man  was 
kept  in  jail  thirty-one  days  without  a  hearing,  charged 
with  "barratry" — fomenting  legal  action.  He  was 
finally  released  on  his  own  recognizance. 

When  the  news  of  the  killing  of  Adkins  spread — vague 
rumors  of  the  farmers'  organization  having  meanwhile 
come  to  the  ears  of  the  whites — the  entire  community  was 
at  once  thrown  into  a  state  of  antagonism.  White  men 
poured  into  Helena,  the  county  seat  of  Phillips  county, 
from  all  parts  of  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee; 
Negroes  were  disarmed  and  arrested ;  their  arms  were 
given  to  the  whites  who  rapidly  thronged  the  little  town 
of  Helena.  Those  Negroes  who  escaped  arrest  took  refuge 
in  the  canebrakes  near  the  town  where  they  were  hunted 
down  like  animals.  According  to  the  final  death  list,  five 
whites  and  twenty-five  Negroes  were  killed.  Several 
white  men  in  Helena  told  me  that  more  than  one 
hundred  Negroes  were  killed,  and  that  in  his  opinion  the 
total  death  list  would  never  be  known.  The  Negroes 
arrested  were  herded  together  in  a  stockade  and  were  re- 
fused communication  with  relatives,  friends,  or  attorneys. 
Though  a  Negro  might  have  been  able  to  prove  his  inno- 
cence, he  was  released  only  when  a  white  man  vouched 
for  him ;  a  thing  which  was  not  done  until  the  Negro 
agreed  to  work  for  the  white  man  for  a  period  of  time 
and  for  wages  determined  upon  by  the  employer. 

Five  times  as  many  Negroes  as  white  persons  were 
killed,  according  to  statements  given  out  in  the  community, 
and  many  more  times  as  many  according  to  unofficial 
statements.  According  to  the  census  of  1910,  there  were 
7,176  white  people  and  26,354  Negroes  in  the  county. 

When  the  alleged  conspirators  were  brought  up  for  trial 
they  were  assigned  counsel  by  the  court ;  witnesses  for  the 
defense  were  not  allowed  to  testify ;  no  change  of  venue 
was  asked,  although  the  trials  were  held  in  Phillips  county 
one  month  after  the  alleged  massacre  took  place  while  the 
feeling  was  still  intense.  The  first  six  defendants  were 
jointly  indicted,  tried  and  found  guilty  in  exactly  seven 
minutes  by  a  jury  from  which  Negroes  were  excluded. 
The  six  were  sentenced  to  electrocution  on  December  27, 
for  murder  in  the  first  degree.  In  all,  twelve  Negroes 
have  been  sentenced  to  death  and  eighty  have  been 
sentenced  to  terms  ranging  from  one  to  twenty  years — all 
of  these  convictions  taking  place  within  five  days. 

These  Arkansas  Negroes  like  others  in  certain  parts 
of  the  South,  have  been  living  under  a  state  of  subjec- 
tion for  more  than  fifty  years.  The  system,  known  as 
"share-cropping"  or  "tenant  farming,"  had  become  so 
abusive  that  these  farmers  felt  its  continuance  meant 
nothing  except  peonage. 

The  basis  of  the  system  in  theory  is  this :  Land  together 
with  implements,  seed,  and  supplies,  is  furnished  by  a 
landlord;  labor  is  furnished  by  the  share-croppers;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  crop  is  divided  share  and  share 
alike.  The  system,  however,  rarely  works  out  in  actual 
practice  according  to  this  theory.  When  the  season  is 
ended  the  cotton  is  taken  by  the  owners,  ginned  at  the 
plantation  gin,  and  sold.  The  Negro  share-cropper  is  not 
allowed  to  know  the  weight  of  the  cotton  which  he  raised 
nor  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold.  Instead  of  an  itemized 
statement  of  the  goods  received  during  the  year  from 
the  plantation  commissary  (where  in  most  cases  he  is 
compelled  to  purchase  his  supplies),  the  Negro  is  given 


a  lump  statement  generally  marked  "to  balance  due."  By 
always  having  the  charge  for  goods  received  larger  than 
the  value  of  the  Negro's  share  of  the  crop  the  owner  can 
keep  him  perpetually  in  debt.  There  is  an  unwritten  law 
which  is  rigidly  observed  in  this  Arkansas  district  that 
no  Negro  can  leave  a  plantation  while  he  is  in  debt. 
Thus  the  owner  not  only  takes  the  Negro's  crop  out 
but  is  assured  of  his  workers  for  the  following  year. 

Attempts  had  been  made  by  individuals  to  protest 
against  their  failure  to  secure  from  landlords  itemized 
statements  of  their  accounts  and  equitable  settlements; 
these  resulted  not  only  in  failure  but  in  many  cases  in 
further  persecution  of  the  worker.  The  organization  of 
the  Progressive  Farmers  and  Household  Union  of  Amer- 
ica was  the  Negro's  answer — a  legitimate  alliance  of  col- 
ored farmers  in  Phillips  county  to  end  a  vicious  system  of 
economic  exploitation. 

A  few  of  the  actual  cases  taken  from  court  records  and 
from  personal  interviews  with  share-croppers,  owners,  and 
their  agents,  will  show  how  the  system  has  worked 
there  and  the  condition  which  the  farmers'  union  at- 
tempted to  remedy. 

A  Negro  raised  during  the  season  of  1918,  40  bales  of 
cotton.  An  average  bale  of  cotton  weighs  500  pounds,  and 
at  the  time  that  this  crop  was  sold  cotton  was  selling  at 
$.28  a  pound.  To  every  bale  of  cotton  there  is  approxi- 
mately one-half  ton  of  seed  which  sells  at  $70  a  ton.  The 
total  value  of  the  Negro's  crop  was,  therefore,  $7,000,  and 
when  this  Negro  asked  for  a  settlement  he  was  told  that 
he  had  not  only  "taken  up"  goods  worth  over  $7,000  but 
that  his  "balance  due"  amounted  to  over  $1,000. 

During  the  same  year  in  Keo,  Lonoke  county,  Arkansas, 
a  Negro  by  the  name  of  George  Conway,  raised  20  bales 
of  cotton,  the  value  of  which  was  $3,500.  His  landlord 
refused  to  furnish  him  shoes  or  clothing,  so  that  he  was 
forced  to  work  his  crop  bare-footed  and  often  hungry. 
The  worker's  family  consisted  of  himself,  a  wife,  and  two 
children.  Although  the  value  of  goods  he  "took  up"  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  $300,  when  he  asked  for  an 
itemized  statement  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  told  that 
his  purchases  amounted  to  $40  more  than  the  value  of 
his  crop.  When  he  demanded  a  settlement  and  an  item- 
ized statement  his  landlord  beat  him  severely  and  threat- 
ened to  kill  him  if  he  persisted  in  his  demand.  For  the 
$40,  balance  due,  the  landlord  seized  the  Negro's  house- 
hold goods  and  drove  him  off  the  plantation,  penniless. 

A  Negro  who  lived  at  Watson,  Arkansas,  produced, 
during  the  year  1919,  a  crop  of  which  his  share  was  14 
bales.  The  price  of  cotton  when  his  crop  was  sold  was 
$.43  a  pound,  so  that  the  value  of  the  14  bales  with  the 
seed  was  $3,500.  The  man  "took  up"  during  the  year 
goods  valued  at  $23.50,  yet  in  the  statement  he  received 
the  value  of  the  goods  received  exactly  equaled  the  value 
of  his  crop.  This  man,  though  paralyzed  in  his  right  leg, 
walked  122  miles  to  Little  Rock,  hoping  to  secure  a  lawyer 
to  bring  suit  against  the  landlord.  But  being  without 
funds  he  was  unable  to  secure  one. 

Phillips  county,  in  October,  is  relatively  unimport- 
ant as  an  isolated  case.  As  an  example  of  the  underlying 
corruption  and  injustice  that  will  lead  to  further  and  more 
disastrous  conflicts,  it  is  of  grave  import.  Unless  there  is 
immediate  interference  on  the  part  of  federal  or  state  offi- 
cials— and  there  is  little  hope  of  the  latter — twelve  Negroes 
will  be  legally  lynched  and  eighty  will  continue  to  serve 
prison  sentences  in  Arkansas,  victims  of  America's  negli- 
gence and  denial  of  common  justice  to  men. 


THE  SOCIAL  WORKSHOP 

FORTNIGHTLY  DEPARTMENTS  CONDUCTED  BY 

Family  Welfare Edward  T.  Devine 

Industry William  L.  Chenery 

Civics Bruno  Lasker 

Crime  and  Conduct Winthrop  D.  Lane 

Public  Health Edward  T.  Devine 

Education  and  Child  Welfare Winthrop  D.  Lane 


Health  Goals 


A  LONGER  and  happier  life  for  the  individual;  and 
a  more  vigorous  and  better  endowed  race — such  are 
the  goals  of  a  public  health  program.  In  the  more 
familiar  negative  form  we  may  set  forth  the  same  ideal 
in  a  demand  for  (1)  low  death  rates;  (2)  no  prevent- 
able disease;  (3)  no  births  of  degenerates;  (4)  no  de- 
pleted, overworked,  exploited  wrecks  of  humanity. 
Among  the  means  to  these  ends  are : 

1.  Adequate  income  and  a  standard  of  life  which 
includes  health,  leisure,  and  recreation. 

2.  An  education  which  (1)  will  make  workers  effec- 
tive, their  work  worth — to  themselves  and  others — 
the  income  necessary  to  maintain  a  high  standard ;  and 
which  (2)  will  develop  personality,  a  capacity  for  nor- 
mal adjustments. 

3.  Moral  and  religious  influences — whether  Catholic, 
Jewish,  Evangelical,  Liberal,  Christian  Scientist,  Ethi- 
cal Cultural,  or  Agnostic.  Enumerating  many  religious 
faiths  is  not  to  be  understood  as  expressing  an  indiffer- 
ence to  their  respective  claims.  Health  depends  less  on 
physicians  or  health  officers  than  on  the  habits,  man- 
ners, and  morals  of  the  individuals;  and  the  earliest 
responsibility  is  upon  parents  and  others  who  have  a 
part  in  shaping  the  character  of  the  individual.  What- 
ever our  differences  in  faith,  there  might  be  agreement 
as  to  the  conservation  and  enrichment  of  the  physical 

ife ;  and  as  to  the  need  of  strengthening  the  will  to 
avoid   those   careless  and   vicious   habits  which   break 
down  health  and  character.     No  religion  will  long  sur- 
j  v    vive  or  gain  wide  acceptance  which  does  not  contribute 
in  one  way  or  another  to  these  ends. 

4.  The  coordination  and  strengthening  of  federal, 
state,  and  local  public  health  activities.  Larger  local 
sanitary  areas  where  necessary,  permitting  full  time 
trained  health  officers.     A  full  time  national  health  de- 

i|t!t    partment.     The  coordination  of  voluntary  agencies  in 
iaiv.    the  public  health  field.     Health  centers  as  promoted 

by  the  American   Red   Cross   may  become   important 

means  of  accomplishing  this. 

5.  Reliable  vital  statistics. 

6.  More  liberal  support  of  scientific  research :  espe- 
:ially  of  diseases  like  influenza  and  malaria ;  of  the 
degenerative  diseases  in  which  death  rates  are  increas- 
ng;  and  of  food  values  in  relation  to  health. 

7.  Public  support  for  the  medical  and  nursing  pro- 
essions  in  raising  and  maintaining  professional  stand- 
irds.  Sane  and  competent  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
lurses  are  the  main  reliance  in  illness  and  accident  and 
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will  remain  so,  however  much  medicine  may  be  social- 
ized or  by  whatever  method  the  cost  of  the  service  is 
met. 

8.  Abolition  of  the  patent  medicine  fraud,  and  espe- 
cially, just  now,  vigilance  to  see  that  acts  to  enforce 
prohibition  are  not  drawn  in  the  special  interest  of  pro- 
prietary medicines. 

9.  Recognition  of  the  point  of  view  of  mental  hy- 
giene ;  the  earlier  detection  of  nervous  and  mental  dis- 
ease ;  increased  attention  to  personal  problems  of  dis- 
couragement and  perplexity ;  persistent  search  for  mo- 
tives to  right  conduct. 

10.  Educational  work  by  employers  and  by  organ- 
ized workers  among  themselves  to  develop  standards 
of  safety  and  personal  habits  of  work,  diet,  and  recrea- 
tion favorable  to  health.  Vocational  guidance  of  young 
workers  with  due  regard  to  exceptional  physical  en- 
dowments and  limitations. 

11.  More  insistent  testimony  by  charitable  agencies 
that  an  intolerably  heavy  economic  burden  rests  on  the 
poor  from  sickness ;  reiteration  in  season  and  out  of 
season  of  the  elementary  truths  that  disease  costs  more 
than  health,  whatever  health  costs ;  that  health  is  a 
purchasable  commodity,  provided  the  purchase  money 
be  put  into  education.  Not  hospital  and  dispensary 
statistics,  impressive  as  these  are,  measure  the  cost  of 
sickness.  Its  enormous  unmeasured  burden  lies  in 
neglected  suffering,  postponed  operations,  premature 
discharge  of  convalescents,  relapse  and  recurrence  of 
disease,  the  debility  and  depression  which  reduce  effi- 
ciency and  normal  enjoyment  of  life  even  when 
they  do  not  lay  the  sufferer  on  his  back. 

12.  Vigorous  propaganda  in  creating  a  social  ideal 
of  health :  the  clarification  of  public  opinion  as  to  what 
good  health  implies. 

13.  Democratic  participation  in  health  movements. 
Getting  rid  of  the  routine  and  sometimes  corrupt 
bureaucratic  control  of  health  departments  and  of  the 
social  cliques  in  hospitals.  Even  if  they  were  admin- 
istratively effective,  as  they  are  not,  self-perpetuating 
exclusive  hospital  boards  and  bureaucratic  health  de- 
partments cannot  be  in  any  true  sense  educational. 
Public  health  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  appropriations 
and  prestige.  The  teaching  process  is  two-sided.  Ex- 
pertness  in  the  teacher  is  not  enough.  There  must  be 
receptivity  and  response  in  the  taught.  Habitual  dem- 
ocratic participation  is  the  best  possible  means,  if  not 
the  only  means,  of  securing  that  response.  All  good 
citizens  must  get  into  the  health  movement  if  it  is 
really  to  make  for  a  longer  life  and  a  more  vigorous 
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THE    NORTH    CAROLINA    HEALTH    BULLETIN 
EDUCATES  ITS  READERS 


THE  WAY   THE  GERMANS   DID  IT  AT  CHATEAU-THIERRY 

During  the  recent  war  approximately  1,000  men  from 
North  Carolina  were  killed  in  battle. 


THE  WAY    NORTH   CAROLINIANS    DC)  IT  AT    HOME 

During  the  epidemic  last  fall  and  winter  13,644  North 
Carolinians  laid  down  their  lives  to  a  "spit-borne"  disease 
— influenza! 


race.  A  modest  program  which  all  accept  and  act  on 
is  better  than  an  ambitious  program  confined  to  leaflets 
and  lectures.  Individual  instruction  in  personal  hy- 
giene, admittedly  the  best  and  ordinarily  the  most  ex- 
pensive method  of  public  health  teaching,  ceases  to  be 
prohibitively  costly  if  the  people  are  eager  to  learn  and, 
under  expert  guidance,  become  their  own  instructors. 

E.  T.  D. 

Emotional  Unrest 

ANEW  mental  disease — wide-spread,  insidious,  and 
more  menacing  than  any  recognized  epidemic — is 
held  by  Prof.  Stewart  Paton  of  Princeton  to  be 
the  chief  cause  of  the  present  emotional  unrest.  It  is 
a  definite  psychosis,  affecting  especially  unfortunately, 
persons  of  intellectual  ability — enough  ability,  at  least, 
to  become  leaders  and  so  increase  the  harm  they  do. 
Its  chief  symptoms  are  a  tendency  to  do  what 
Huxley  described  as  "varnishing  the  fair  face  of  truth 
with  the  pestilent  cosmetic  rhetoric";  indulgence  in 
"wishful  thinking" ;  and  an  exaggerated  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

These  psycho-neurotic  intellectuals,  the  people  who 
constitute  the  most  serious  destructive  force  in  the 
world  today,  are  "inadequates"  who  do  not  dare  to  face 
their  inadequacy.  Having  failed  themselves,  they  turn 
their  attention  to  the  affairs  of  others,  and  believe  they 
have  a  mission  to  reform  and  elevate  society.  They 
dodge  critical  situations  in  their  own  lives,  and  proceed 
to  build  up  an  artificial  line  of  defence.  They  substitute 
platitudes  for  concrete  terms,  and  prefer  discussion  of 
class  problems  to  grappling  with  their  own  personal 
problems.  Unconsciously  they  cultivate  two  distinct 
personalities — one  for  friends  and   the   other  for  ene- 


mies. They  adopt  sets  of  ready-made  ideals,  without 
testing  them.  They  divide  humanity  into  classes,  one 
of  which  is  to  be  "saved,"  while  the  other  must  be  lost. 
Formerly  these  classes  were  the  sheep  and  the  goats. 
Now  they  are  labor  and  capital,  or  vice  versa.  In 
America  the  disease  is  complicated  by  the  national  dis- 
inclination to  think  through  any  problem  and  by  other 
American  characteristics. 

To  the  neurologist,  says  Dr.  Paton,  there  is  no  plainer 
evidence  of  the  mental  fatigue  from  which  the  world 
is  suffering  as  a  natural  result  of  the  excessive  strain 
of  the  years  of  war,  than  all  this  talk  about  the  "new 
world"  in  which  we  are  living.  We  know  perfectly 
well,  in  our  sane  moments,  that  it  is  the  same  old 
world,  the  same  old  human  nature,  that  the  progress 
of  civilization  is  extremely  slow,  but  we  have  conjured 
up  in  our  diseased  minds,  as  the  result  of  a  debauch  of 
"wishful  thinking,"  a  new  world  in  which  "nothing 
will  be  the  same,"  in  which  all  the  old  difficulties  will 
disappear,  and  men  will  act  according  to  new  laws  of 
behavior,  motivated  by  a  new  set  of  emotions  and  pre- 
dispositions. 

The  best  way  to  treat  this  "malady  of  the  ideals"  is 
to  educate  the  public  in  what  is  known  about  the  pre- 
servation of  sanity.  Responsibility  for  doing  this  rests 
upon  the  medical  profession  and  departments  of  health. 
People  should  be  taught  to  face  situations  squarely;  to 
ask  themselves  if  they  are  inadequate  where  they  are, 
and  if  so,  to  drop  back,  without  apology,  to  a  level 
where  they  can  be  adequate  and  consequently  can  ex- 
perience that  sense  of  joy  in  living  and  satisfaction  in 
work  which  are  two  of  the  signs  of  sanity,  and  which 
prevent  the  development  of  intemperate  wishful  think- 
ing and  of  the  habit  of  preferring  illusions  to  facts. 
Above  all  every  one  should  learn  to  take  an  interest  in 
his  own  work.  This  is  the  surest  way  to  avoid  becoming 
one  of  these  maleficent  "fugitives  from  an  inadequate 
personality"  who  are  "seeking  to  reorganize  the  world 
by  phrases." 

Dr.  Paton's  theory  raises  many  interesting  questions : 
where,  for  example,  the  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn 
between  a  healthy  interest  in  improving  present  con- 
ditions and  a  neurotic  desire  to  reform  society,  between 
the  ambitions  and  ideals  which  add  zest  to  the  daily 
routine  and  those  which  are  so  distended  that  they 
result  in  a  morbid  mental  state ;  at  what  point  "altru- 
ism," which  means  simply  concern  for  the  affairs  of 
others,  ceases  to  be  a  virtue  and  becomes  a  mental 
disease ;  and  whether  there  may  not  be  good  arguments 
for  the  position  taken  by  Dr.  Frederick  Tilney,  in  his 
discussion  of  Dr.  Paton's  paper  at  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  that  the  present  emotional  un- 
rest is  not  pathological,  but  biological,  not  a  disease 
for  which  we  must  seek  a  cure,  but  a  manifestation  of 
insurgent  which  we  must  learn  to  direct. 

L.  B. 

The  Industrial  Nurse  and 
Pre-Natal  Care 

"ANY  years'  experience  as  an  industrial  nurse  has 
■convinced  me  that  pregnancy  of  women  in  industry 
may  usually  be  discovered  at  an  early  stage  by  the 
industrial  nurse  if  she  promptly  visits  women  who  are 
away  from  work  because  of  illness.  Few  women  can 
work  continuously  during  the  early  months  of  preg- 
nancy. They  frequently  stay  at  home  for  a  morning, 
and  they  often  come  to  the  first-aid  room.  The  indus- 
trial nurse  has  the  trust  and  affection  of  the  workers, 
or  she  is  not  fit  for  the  position,  and  she  can  usually 
get  at  the  truth  during  a  call  in  the  home.  Few  work- 
ing  women   consider    medical    care   during   pregnancy 
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of  any  importance.  The  industrial  nurse  should  be  able 
not  only  to  discover  their  condition  but  also  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  need  supervision  and  care 
throughout  the  period  before  confinement. 

Industrial  nurses  in  small  towns  often  arrange  for 
an  examination  of  these  women  by  physicians,  and  then 
assist  the  physicians  by  keeping  the  women  under  ob- 
servation and  instruction.  In  large  cities  there  is  often 
a  great  waste  of  the  special  knowledge  of  an  industrial 
nurse,  because  she  is  usually  an  inconspicuous  worker 
owing  to  the  many  other  agencies  for  health  work  that 
exist.  She  does  not  feel  the  same  responsibility  as  the 
nurse  who  is  the  only  health  worker  in  town. 

Can  someone  devise  a  plan  of  cooperation  which  will 
be  acceptable  to  expectant  mothers  in  industry,  and 
which  will  enlist  the  interest  of  the  employer,  the  in- 
dustrial nurse,  and  the  child  hygiene  agency? 

Florence  Swift  Wright. 

Public  Health  Plans 

THE  American  Public  Health  Association,  at  its 
meeting  in  New  Orleans  October  27-30,  elected  as 
its  president  for  the  coming  year  Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin, 
who  has  been  state  health  officer  of  North  Carolina  for 
the  past  ten  years.  He  has  been  an  energetic  and  able 
officer  in  his  own  state,  and  has  been  active  in  the  work 
of  public  health  societies  of  the  nation.  The  bulletins 
from  his  office  are  especially  entertaining,  and  his  new 
state  sanitary  law,  with  its  provision  for  state  inspec- 
tors, has  put  North  Carolina  in  front  rank  of  the  states 
from  the  point  of  view  of  sanitary  progress. 

Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel's  presidential  address  at  the  New 
Orleans  conference  dwelt  upon  the  gratifying  increase 
in  the  membership  of  the  association,  now  well  above 
forty-five  hundred,  and  upon  the  good  results  obtained 
in  organizing  state  health  associations.  The  outstand- 
ing feature  of  Dr.  Frankel's  address,  however,  was  his 
report  of  progress  in  securing  team  play  in  public 
health  work,  culminating  in  the  formation  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Council. 

Parallel  with  this  coordination  of  voluntary  public 
health  agencies  is  the  movement  for  the  coordination 
of  the  health  activities  of  the  federal  government. 
Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  defect  in  the  present 
organization  than  the  health  bills  which  have  been  in- 
among  the  federal  bureaus  in  the  preparation  of  these 
proposals,  hinting  that  there  had  been  no  cooperation 
among  the  federal  bureaus  in  the  preparation  of  these 
bills,  and  that  the  existing  relations  of  the  bureaus  to 
one  another  result  "in  confusion,  waste  of  effort,  and 
disharmony"  instead  of  development  of  a  well  coordi- 
nated health  program. 

President-elect  Rankin,  in  an  address  before  the  con- 
ference on  the  same  subject,  urged  the  Public  Health 
Association  to  join  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  other  bodies  in  supporting  the  movement  repre- 
sented by  a  concurrent  resolution  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator France  and  Mr.  Dennison,  providing  for  a  joint 
committee  to  make  a  survey  of  and  report  on  the  whole 
subject.  Dr.  Rankin  pointed  out  that  four  cabinet  de- 
partments are  today  sharing  and  a  fifth  is  attempting 
to  share  in  what  is  apparently  the  most  popular  duty 
of  the  federal  government — public  health  administra- 
tion. He  thought  that  this  has  come  about  "because 
the  primary  federal  health  agency  has  been  incapable 
o  ftaking  advantage  of  the  large  fields  of  public  health 
service  as  they  have  been  opened  up  by  research  and 
demonstration.  Research  has  outrun  resources.  The 
scientist  has  outstripped  the  statesman."  It  is  not  a 
matter  for  criticism,  but  for  whole-hearted  commenda- 
tion, that  various  federal  agencies  which  are  "alert  to 


opportunity,  responsive  to  popular  demand,  and  with 
ability  to  secure  the  needed  resources"  have  assumed 
some  of  the  neglected  duties.  The  association,  as  Dr. 
Rankin  aptly  said,  has  concerned  itself  seriously  with 
the  question  of  whole-time  health  officers  for  the  local 
government;  it  must  now  insist  on  a  whole-time  health 
department  for  the  central  government. 

The  New  Orleans  Resolutions 

THE  Public  Health  Association,  in  its  resolutions 
.(1)  pledged  its  sympathy  and  support  to  the  Amer- 
ican Anti-Malarial  Association,  which  is  to  have  its 
meeting  in  Florence,  Alabama,  in  May,  1920;  (2)  rec- 
ognized the  necessity  of  legislation  to  remedy  the 
physical  defects  revealed  by  the  physical  examination 
of  school  children  and  drafted  men ;  (3)  deprecated  the 
passage  of  legislation  prohibiting  the  use  of  dogs  for 
scientific  purposes,  on  the  ground  that  the  passage  of 
such  measures  would  seriously  hamper  medical  and 
surgical  progress ;  (4)  urged  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees by  the  federal  governments  of  the  countries 
represented  in  the  association,  to  study  health  insurance 
and  other  methods  for  the  preservation  and  improve- 
ment of  health,  with  a  view  to  reporting  some  adequate 
plan  for  coordinating  existing  activities  and  for  extend- 
ing the  application  of  scientific  and  social  agencies  for 
accomplishing  the  desired  ends ;  (5)  urged  the  increase 
of  pay  of  officers  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service;  (6)  favored  a  medical  examination  week  dur- 
ing the  month  of  May,  1920 ;  (7)  offered  its  support 
and  cooperation  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
leprosy  act  of  1917;  (8)  asked  for  appropriations  for  de- 
stroying carriers  of  plague;  (9)  authorized  a  standing 
committee  to  study  the  needs  of  the  national  health 
situation  and  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  special 
congressional  commission  on  the  lines  of  the  France 
bill;  and  (10)  endorsed  the  program  of  the  Committee 
on  Venereal  Diseases  of  the  section  of  public  health 
administration  for  the  protection  of  our  armed  forces 
and  the  program  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  for  combating  venereal  disease. 

Hospitals  and  Prohibition 

A  NOTICEABLE  decrease  in  cases,  as  a  result  of 
national  prohibition,  has  already  been  felt  by  a  num- 
ber of  large  hospitals  in  different  cities,  according  to 
information  collected  by  Hospital  Management  and 
presented  in  its  issue  for  November.  Cook  County 
Hospital,  Chicago,  for  example,  reports  that  "it  looks 
as  though  our  present  facilities  as  far  as  general  hos- 
pital work  is  concerned,  will  be  sufficient  for  eight  or 
ten  years  to  come."  It  may  be,  the  editor  suggests, 
that  municipal  provision  which  has  been  inadequate 
may  be  found  to  be  sufficient  under  prohibition,  and 
that  the  funds  now  devoted  to  supplementary  provi- 
sion for  general  hospital  care  of  those  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  will  be  freed  for  such  special  institutions  as 
convalescent  homes,  children's  hospitals,  and  tubercu- 
losis sanatoriums.  Another  effect  which  some  hospi- 
tals have  felt  is  a  marked  improvement  in  conditions 
among  the  male  employes.  The  usual  vacancies  fol- 
lowing pay-day  have  almost  disappeared ;  changes  in 
the  pay-roll  have  decreased  materially ;  and  there  is 
"as  a  whole  a  more  self-respecting  atmosphere." 

The  Framingham  Report 

THE  committee  appointed  by  Surgeon-General  Blue 
to  appraise  the  work  of  the  Framingham  Com- 
munity Health  and  Tuberculosis  Demonstration  has 
published  its  report.     It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
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Framingham  demonstration  is  an  intensive  experiment, 
suggested  by  Lee  K.  Frankel,  and  carried  on  by  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  under  Dr.  Donald 
B.  Armstrong  as  executive  officer,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  grant  of  $100,000  from  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company,  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  experiment 
for  a  period  of  three  years.  The  three  years  will  end 
on  December  31.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  phases 
of  the  program  could  not  be  completed  by  that  time, 
the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  took  steps  last 
summer  to  secure  an  impartial  judgment  on  the  value 
of  the  work  and  the  advisability  of  extending  the  time 
of  the  experiment.  The  Committee  on  Appraisal  con- 
sisted of  Dr.  Allan  J.  McLaughlin,  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  as  chairman ;  Professor  C.-E.  A.  Wins- 
low,  of  Yale  University,  as  secretary;  and  eleven  other 
well  known  representatives  of  public  health  work  in 
various  phases,  as  follows :  Dr.  Edgar  T.  Sydenstricker, 
Dr.  Charles  V.  Chapin,  Dr.  Victor  G.  Heiser,  Miss 
Helen  R.  Stewart,  Mr.  George  J.  Nelbach,  Dr.  Emery 
R.  Hayhurst,  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey,  Dr.  Samuel 
McClintock  Hamill,  Dr.  Louis  Hamman,  Dr.  Lawrason 
Brown,  Dr.  H.  R.  M.  Landis. 

The  committee  found,  on  the  positive  side,  that  the 
Framingham  demonstration  "has  given  us  the  first  re- 
liable information  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  tubercu- 
losis present  in  a  typical  American  community;  and  in 
the  organization  of  a  tuberculosis  consultation  service 


it  has  made  a  contribution  of  the  first  magnitude  to  the 
machinery  of  public  health  protection" ;  and  further, 
that  "it  has  stimulated  the  development  of  the  general 
public  health  campaign  in  Framingham  to  a  degree 
that  goes  far  to  realize  the  highest  ideals  of  modern 
sanitary  science."  On  the  other  hand,  "the  demonstra- 
tion has  not  furnished  an  answer  to  the  primary  ques- 
tion as  to  the  practicability  of  the  control  of  tubercu- 
losis, because  the  period  of  three  years  was  necessarily 
too  short  to  make  a  conclusive  answer  to  this  question 
possible.  The  results  thus  far  obtained  are  as  promis- 
ing as  could  be  expected,  but  an  extension  of  the  work 
for  a  period  of  five  years  more  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  insure  with  reasonable  certainty  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  question."  It  was  therefore  recom- 
mended that  a  further  appropriation  of  $100,000  should 
if  possible  be  obtained  to  continue  the  experiment  for 
five  years  more.  The  recommendations  and  general 
plan  for  extension  have  already  been  approved  by  the 
half  dozen  committees  and  boards  involved,  and  an 
additional  appropriation  has  been  made  by  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company  to  carry  on  the  work 
through  the  year  1920. 

While  the  full  text  of  the  committee's  report  covers 
only  eight  pages  and  makes  very  interesting  reading 
just  as  it  stands,  a  preliminary  analysis  of  sixteen 
"key-note  sentences"  has  been  considerately  supplied. 
This  summary  is  reproduced  below. 
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Keynote  Sentences  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Appraisal  for  the 
Framingham  Community  Health  and  Tuberculosis  Demonstration 


1.  The  Extent  of  Tuberculosis.  The  first  step,  a 
determination  of  the  actual  prevalence  of  tuberculosis 
infection,  has  been  accomplished  with  a  high  degree  of 
success,  giving  us  for  the  first  time  a  fairly  complete 
picture  of  the  amount  of  tuberculosis  actually  existing 
in  a  typical  American  community. 

2.  The  Consultation  Service.  The  most  important 
of  all  the  practical  contributions  made  by  the  demon- 
stration is  the  working  out  of  a  plan  for  medical  con- 
sultation service,  which  is  clearly  the  most  promising 
means  yet  devised  for  securing  a  reasonably  complete 
knowledge  of  the  amount  of  tuberculosis  existing  in  a 
given  community.  The  consultation  service  plan  has 
attracted   wide   attention    throughout   the    country. 

3.  Tuberculosis  Treatment.  The  machinery  adopted 
for  the  treatment  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  after  they 
have  been  discovered  has  been  modelled  along  gen- 
erally accepted  lines.  The  work  has  been  accomplished 
efficiently  and  successfully. 

4.  Standards  of  Diagnosis.  The  officers  of  the 
demonstration  have  prepared  a  scheme  of  diagnostic 
standards  for  tuberculosis  which  has  attracted  wide 
attention. 

5.  Death  Certification  Analysis.  The  careful  analysis 
of  death  certificates,  showing  that  the  actual  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  in  Framingham  were  22  per  cent  in 
excess  of  the  reported  deaths  from  this  disease,  also 
constitutes  a  valuable  contribution. 

6.  Sanitary  Studies.  From  the  standpoint  of  general 
environments  causes  affecting  the  spread  and  develop- 
ment of  tuberculosis,  the  staff  of  the  demonstration  has 
conducted  valuable  studies  of  schools,  factories,  and  mu- 
nicipal health  conditions. 

7.  General  Sickness  Prevalence.  The  medical  exam- 
ination drives  have  yielded  some  of  the  most  complete 
data  in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  disease  of  all  sorts 
in  a  random  section  of  the  population  that  have  ever 
been  collected  in  this  country. 

8.  The  Tuberculosis  Death  Rate.  From  the  stand- 
point of  mortality,  the  tuberculosis  death  rate  has 
fallen  from  93  per  100,000  in  1917  to  a  rate  correspond- 
ing to  76  for  the  first  five  months  of  1919.  This  is  an 
encouraging  showing,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tuber- 
culosis death  rate  in  similar  Massachusetts  communi- 
ties has  in  general  materially  increased. 

9.  The  Town's  Response.  The  town  of  Framing- 
ham has  responded  with  vision  and  effectiveness  to  the 
remarkable  opportunities  offered  by  the  establishment 


of  the  demonstration.  The  local  Board  of  Health,  the 
School  Committee,  the  Civic  League,  and  many  of  the 
employers  of  labor,  have  met  the  challenge  to  make 
Framingham  the  model  "Health  Town"  with  construc- 
tive responses  of  a  high  order. 

10.  Local  Health  Development.  Even  more  import- 
ant from  the  practical  standpoint  has  been  the  notable 
development  of  public  health  work  in  Framingham 
along  a  wide  variety  of  lines. 

11.  The  Health  and  School  Departments.  The  local 
health  department  has  grown  to  be  a  strong  and  effec- 
tive one,  and  the  system  of  medical  inspection  of  school 
children,  organized  under  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, represents  one  of  the  best  examples  of  such  ser- 
vice to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

12.  The  Community  Benefited.  It  seems  clear  that 
if  the  Framingham  Demonstration  should  cease  on 
January  1,  1920,  the  local  community  will  have  ben- 
efited materially  and  many  important  contributions 
will  have  been  made  to  the  practical  control  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

13.  Need  for  Local  Coordination.  It  seems  to  us  if 
the  demonstration  is  to  be  continued  that  it  might  be 
of  service  to  organize  in  Framingham  a  Health  Council 
which  would  include  the  Health  Officer,  or  a  Board  of 
Health  representative  as  chairman,  with  representa- 
tives of  the  School  Committee,  the  Civic  League,  the 
Framingham  Hospital,  the  Red  Cross,  the  medical  so- 
ciety, and  the  demonstration — this  council  to  serve  as 
a  clearing-house  for  the  coordination  of  health  activi- 
ties and  the  planning  of  the  most  effective  public  health 
machinery  for  the  community  as  a  whole.  We  deem 
it  to  be  of  great  importance  to  transfer  the  work  to 
them  (the  local  agencies)  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

14.  The  Foundations  Laid.  The  foundation  has 
been  well  laid;  a  program  for  the  control  of  tubercu- 
losis by  early  diagnosis  and  hygienic  care  has  been 
organized  on  ideal  lines;  local  sentiment  both  in  the 
medical  and  lay  circles  has  been  successfully  developed 
in  support  of  the  campaign;  and  all  conditions  are 
favorable  to  its  success. 

15.  Continuation  Vital.  These  statistical  calcula- 
tions have  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Framing- 
ham Demonstration  should  be  continued  for  a  period 
of  at  least  five  years  in  order  to  render  the  attainment 
of  definite  results  of  reasonable  certainty.  It  would 
furnish  for  the  first  time  a  definitely  established  work- 
ing program  for  the  practical  control  of  tuberculosis. 
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Special  Abilities  in  Offenders 

NOT  long  ago  a  young  boy  was  brought  into  the 
Boston  juvenile  court  for  stealing.  The  father  of 
this  lad,  an  Italian,  had  never  enjoyed  much  oppor- 
tunity for  an  education  in  his  youth,  and  was  deter- 
mined therefore  that  his  own  son  should  have  a  better 
chance  than  he  had  had.  To  him  an  education  meant 
knowledge  gained  through  books  so  he  sent  his  son 
to  school,  provided  him  with  books  at  home  and  saw 
to  it  that  he  had  leisure  in  which  to  study  and  read. 
One  day  the  father  discovered  that  his  son,  instead  of 
spending  all  of  his  time  reading,  was  puttering  around 
the  house  with  various  kinds  of  materials — "making 
things,"  as  the  lad  himself  expressed  it.  The  father 
felt  that  the  boy  was  wasting  his  time,  and  so  he  placed 
a  life  of  Garibaldi  in  his  hands,  urging  him  to  learn 
from  that,  "how  a  great  man  grew."  But  the  boy  had 
no  time  to  spend  on  Garibaldi.  From  school  and  the 
life  of  the  street  he  was  picking  up  all  sorts  of  mechan- 
ical ideas  and  these  were  far  more  fascinating  to  him 
than  dull  pages  about  dead  statesmen. 

The  climax  was  reached  one  day  when  the  father 
came  home  and  found  the  boy  working  on  an  invention 
of  a  boat — a  boat  that  was  to  be  propelled  by  a  new 
device,  never  before  used  in  marine  science.  The 
nearly  completed  model  lay  on  the  table  in  the  dingy 
sitting  room.  Angry  at  his  son's  perversity,  the  father 
seized  the  boat  in  his  hands  and  dashed  it  to  floor — 
where  it  lay  a  pile  of  splinters  and  twisted  wires. 

Heartbroken  at  the  loss  of  his  cherished  invention, 
the  boy  decided  to  leave  home.  He  would  find  else- 
where the  opportunity  to  make  things  that  was  denied 
him  there.  He  became,  therefore,  at  the  age  of  twelve 
and  a  half  years,  a  part  of  the  vagrant  life  of  the  great 
city.  Gradually  companionships  were  formed  with 
people  more  experienced  in  the  ways  of  the  world  than 
he.  By  playing  upon  his  need  and  innocence,  these 
new  friends  bent  his  will  to  theirs  so  that  it  was  not 
long  before  a  series  of  small  thefts  stood  to  his  record. 
Finally  he  was  arrested — at  the  end  of  two  years  of 
this  kind  of  existence.  He  told  the  officers  who  brought 
him  into  court  that  for  eight  weeks  his  only  home  had 
been  a  stable. 

The  juvenile  court  judge  was  an  intelligent  man. 
Before  deciding  what  to  do  with  the  boy,  he  turned  him 
over  to  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation  for  study ;  this 
organization  was  equipped  to  make  careful,  intimate 
studies  of  the  personalities  and  records  of  those  who 
came  before  the  court.  The  boy's  story  was  gradually 
learned.  Becoming  interested  in  the  evidences  of  his 
mechanical  aptitude,  the  foundation  gave  him  tests 
designed  to  reveal  special  ability  of  that  sort.  His  per- 
formance on  these  was  much  above  the  average.  More- 
ver,  he  made  a  very  fair  mechanical  drawing  of  the 
boat  that  his  father  had  destroyed — although  quite 
without  training  of  that  sort.  The  foundation  became 
convinced  that  he  had  a  special  talent  in  that  line. 

The  facts  were  duly  reported  to  the  judge.  Instead 
3f  sending  the  boy  to  a  correctional  institution  as  per- 
haps would  ordinarily  have  been  done,  the  judge  de- 
cided to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  develop  his  me- 
chanical bent;  in  this  way,  the  judge  thought,  the  boy 
night  become  useful  to  himself  and  to  the  community. 
"is   delinquency    seemed    to    have    been    caused    by   a 


thwarted  natural  desire  or  impulse,  and  perhaps  his 
real  nature  would  assert  itself  if  that  desire  were  given 
free  play. 

So  reasoned  the  judge.  The  result  of  his  effort  can- 
not yet  be  told,  since  the  boy  has  only  just  been  placed. 
Those  who  are  watching  him  believe  that  unless  the 
delinquent  habits  during  his  two  years  of  wayward- 
ness prove  too  strong,  the  prospect  for  reclaiming  him 
is  very  good.  The  method  that  is  being  tried  in  his 
case  has  proved  successful  in  many  others. 

This  story  was  told  recently  by  Dr.  Augusta  F.  Bron- 
ner,  of  the  staff  of  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation,  to 
illustrate  the  importance  of  discovering  special  abilities 
and  disabilities  in  offenders.  Dr.  Bronner  told  the 
American  Institute  of  Clinical  Criminology  that  if  the 
fullest  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  an  offender's  re- 
educability  and  capacity  for  reform,  knowledge  must 
be  had  of  the  offender's  best  possibilities  for  growth 
and  accomplishment.  How  can  he  be  so  trained  that  he 
will  contribute  to  his  own  usefulness  and  to  the  sum 
of  human  happiness?  Also,  what  special  disability  has 
he  that  may  be  a  cause  of  his  waywardness  and  that, 
if  known,  may  lead  to  a  wiser  adjustment  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  his  environment?  These  are  practical  ques- 
tions that  every  court,  probation  officer,  and  institution 
for  delinquents  ought  to  answer. 

In  discussing  correctional  institutions  to  which  chil- 
dren are  sent,  Dr.  Bronner  said : 

What  effort  is  made  to  understand  why  the  individual  was  a 
failure  in  the  community;  what  part  unfitness  for  academic  and 
vocational  work  played?  Even  more  pertinently,  what  effort 
is  now  made  to  study  the  individual's  capacities,  to  find  what 
training  is  adapted  to  his  particular  abilities  and  what  will  fit 
him  to  carry  on  life  successfully  in  society  upon  his  return  to  it? 

And  when  the  matter  of  release  comes  up  is  any  care  exercised 
to  place  the  individual  at  the  job  for  which  he  has  been  trained, 
to  so  regulate  his  work  that  he  shall  have  the  maximum  chance 
to  succeed,  than  which  there  can  be  no  single  greater  help  towards 
good  behavior? 

Dr.  Bronner  spoke  of  a  boy  who  had  spent  fifteen 
months  in  an  industrial  school  and  had  been  given  train- 
ing in  carpentry.  Immediately  upon  his  return  he 
sought  some  other  kind  of  work.  Tests  proved  that 
he  was  wiser  than  his  teachers,  for  although  he  had 
ability  in  other  directions  he  was  particularly  poor  in 
working  with  concrete  material ;  he  himself  felt  that 
the  time  spent  in  the  industrial  school  was  wasted. 
Another  boy  had  been  placed  by  an  agency  in  a  num- 
ber of  different  country  homes.  In  these  he  was  put  at 
routine  farm  work,  for  which  he  had  no  bent  and  which 
in  time  he  came  to  hate — so  much  so  that  he  ran  away 
from  one  home  after  another.  Before  any  use  could  be 
made  of  the  discovery  that  he  had  remarkable  ability 
along  certain  mechanical  lines,  he  became  further  delin- 
quent and  was  sent  to  an  institution.  There  he  was 
placed  in  the  shoe  shop  and,  it  was  reported,  was  doing 
excellent  work.  He  was  happy,  well  behaved,  proud  of 
his  success,  and  credited  with  having  "the  makings  of 
a  fine  boy."    Dr.  Bronner  continued : 

Imagine  our  surprise  on  hearing  several  months  later  that  on 
his  release  he  had  been  placed  on  a  dairy  farm  where  practically 
his  sole  occupation  was  to  milk  cows.  It  was  said  he  was  doing 
badly,  exhibiting  "a  don't-care  attitude."  Would  it  be  possible 
to  conceive  of  any  more  stupid  placement,  anything  less  likely 
to  lead  to  success  or  more  calculated  to  lead  to  repetition  of  de- 
linquency? The  clue  to  the  development  of  "the  fine  boy"  in  the 
hands  of  the  institution,  months  spent  in  giving  training  in  an 
excellent  trade,  demonstrated  ability  not  only  to  profit  by  it  but 
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to  be  happy  in  the  doing  of  it — all  wasted.    What  can  one  expect 
as  the  outcome? 

Schools  frequently  fail  to  take  into  account  just  such 
special  abilities  and  disabilities,  said  Dr.  Bronner.  This 
is  often  an  underlying  factor  in  delinquency.  Special 
disabilities  for  certain  kinds  of  school  performance  lead 
to  hatred  of  school,  this  leads  to  truancy  and  truancy 
in  turn  leads  to  idleness,  bad  companionship  and  de- 
linquency of  all  sorts. 

There  is  nothing  novel,  Dr.  Bronner  pointed  out, 
about  the  psychology  that  underlies  this  relation  of 
thwarted  ability  to  delinquency: 

All  of  us  are  aware  if  we  reflect  but  a  moment,  of  the  reactions 
that  follow  success  or  failure.  A  job  well  done  gives  a  satisfac- 
tion not  easily  obtained  in  any  other  way ;  it  stimulates  to  further 
efforts ;  it  is  an  exemplification  of  a  very  fundamental  psycho- 
logical law — the  law  of  pleasurable  effect.  This  law  states  that 
"any  act  which  in  a  given  situation  produces  satisfaction  becomes 
associated  with  that  situation  so  that  when  the  situation  recurs 
the  act  is  more  likely  than  before  to  recur  also."  According  to 
this  law,  then,  if  success  follows  an  act,  say  in  school,  at  work 
or  in  play,  that  act  is  likely  to  be  repeated  and  thus,  if  the  reac- 
tion is  a  desirable  one,  acts  of  industry  and  usefulness  develop 
into  satisfactory  habits. 

A  Prison  "Sing"  at  Jackson 

RISON  wardens  might  well  take  to  heart,  appar- 
ently, the  remark  of  Andrew  Fletcher's  wise  man, 
who  believed  that  "if  a  man  were  permitted  to  make 
all  the  ballads,  he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the 
laws  of  a  nation."  That  song  is  a  great  vivifier  of 
spirits  and  promotor  of  good  conduct  was  learned  by 
the  Michigan  state  prison  at  Jackson  the  other  day 
when  eight  hundred  men  were  assembled  in  the  prison 
yard  and  sang  at  the  top  of  their  lungs  with  wild  en- 
thusiasm. This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  "sings" 
initiated  under  the  direction  of  Harry  Murchison,  one 
of  the  musical  organizers  of  the  state  for  Community 
Service,  Inc.  The  Majestic  Theater  of  Jackson  loaned 
the  services  of  its  organist  for  the  occasion.  With  the 
prisoners  apparently  eager  for  more  opportunities  of 
the  same  sort,  three  inmates  have  been  chosen  to  re- 
ceive training  in  order  that  they  may  conduct  similar 
exercises  regularly.  The  holding  of  "sings"  for  twenty 
minutes  at  each  movie  show  is  being  considered. 

Shorter  Terms  Beneficent 

T  is  not  often  that  a  general  shortening  of  the  terms 
of  convicted  offenders  is  held  by  courts  to  be  a  bene- 
ficent measure.  That,  however,  is  the  effect  of  a  deci- 
sion recently  made  by  Supreme  Court  Justice  Cropsey 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  question  before  Justice  Cropsey 
was  whether  an  amendment  to  the  state  penal  law,  pro- 
viding that  time  spent  in  jail  by  a  person  convicted  of 
crime  prior  to  the  passage  of  sentence  upon  him 
should  be  deducted  from  the  time  of  his  sentence,  had 
a  retroactive  effect.  While  admitting  that  the  amend- 
ment did  not  have  such  an  effect  by  express  provision 
or  by  necessary  implication,  Justice  Cropsey  said : 

There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  given  full  effect,  and 
why  it  should  not  be  held  to  apply  to  all  convicts.  Its  language 
permits  such  a  holding.  Humanity  dictates  it.  It  is  a  beneficent 
statute  and  should  not  receive  a  strained,  restricted  or  unnatural 
construction.  The  interests  of  justice  require  that  its  language 
be  given  its  full  and  fair  meaning. 

The  effect  of  the  decision  would  be  to  entitle  several 
hundred  prisoners  in  the  state  to  immediate  release. 
The  amendment  applies  both  to  those  serving  indeter- 
minate sentences  and  to  those  serving  fixed  sentences. 
It  is  in  line  with  the  growing  feeling  that  time  spent  in 
jail  is  in  reality  a  part  of  punishment  and  ought  to  be 


so  considered.  New  York,  it  is  believed,  is  the  first 
state  that  has  made  a  statutory  provision  to  that  effect. 
An  earlier  decision  in  another  case  by  a  brother 
justice  held  that  the  amendment  was  not  retroactive. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  question  will  be  car- 
ried to  the  state  Court  of  Appeals  for  final  determina- 
tion. 

The  Prison  Straight  Jacket 

DO  not  believe  that  any  prisoner  should  be  sub- 
jected to  solitary  confinement  until  after  his  case 
has  been  passed  upon  by  a  competent  psychiatrist.  As 
you  have  so  well  brought  out,  what  is  one  man's  meat 
is  another  man's  poison,  and  it  depends  altogether  on 
the  make-up  of  the  individual  whether  any  possible 
good  can  come  from  solitary.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  I  am  more  and  more  firmly  convinced  that  solitary 
punishment  in  prisons  is  analogous  to  the  straight 
jacket  in  hospitals  for  the  insane — the  'keeper's  friend' 
— and  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  cases  of  extreme 
necessity  in  penitentiaries  and  not  at  all  in  so-called 
disciplinary  barracks." 

This  is  a  quotation  from  a  letter  received  by  ti 
Survey  from  a  major  in  the  medical  corps  of  the  Unitei 
States  army  who  has  been  officially  connected  with  the 
departments  of  psychiatry  in  two  of  the  three  dis- 
ciplinary barracks  (military  prisons)  maintained  by  the 
War  Department.  The  letter  commented  upon  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane's  recent  articles  in  this  magazine  on  the 
disciplinary  barracks  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
[See  the  Survey  for  May  31,  and  July  5.]  Its  author, 
whose  name  is  withheld  for  obvious  reasons,  had  been, 
in  civil  life,  an  executive  in  a  large  institution  for  the 
insane.     The  letter  continues  : 

Probably  I  am  prejudiced,  but  to  me  the  hope  of  the  success 
of  the  disciplinary  barracks  system  is  in  the  gradual  taking  over 
of  more  and  more  administrative  powers  by  the  department  of 
psychiatry  and  sociology.  The  men  must  be  made  to  feel  that 
there  is  someone  who  believes  in  them  and  who  is  interested  in 
their  welfare;  that  there  is  hope  for  the  future  and  that  the 
length  of  stay  in  confinement  is  up  to  them.  I  have  found  that 
nothing  in  the  world  so  helps  in  instilling  these  ideas  into  a  man's 
mind  as  a  long,  comfortable  chat  (the  man  at  ease  in  a  chair, 
not  at  strict  military  attention)  about  his  past  life  and  telling 
him  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future  over  which  he  has  so  much 
control.  The  disciplinary  barracks  should  be  a  barracks  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  not  a  prison.  Let  the  discipline  be  a  little 
more  strict  but  give  the  men  an  opportunity  for  education  and 
trade  advancement.  Make  the  departments  really  instructive,  and 
advance  to  greater  and  greater  privileges  those  who  merit  it. 
In  other  words,  have  the  departments  conducted  for  the  welfare 
of  the  inmate,  not   for  the  financial  gain  to  the  government. 

Owing  to  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  human  nature,  we 
shall  always  have  with  us  the  man  who  must  be  taken  care  of  for 
his  own  protection  or  the  protection  of  society,  so  it  is  necessary 
that  a  close  segregation  be  made  and  that  the  mental  deficients, 
the  psychotics,  constitutional  psychopaths,  epileptics,  etc.  be  kept 
away  from  those  more  fortunate  ones  who  have  in  them  the 
makings  of  responsible  citizens.  Don't  have  these  prospective 
citizens  surrounded  by  stone  walls,  barred  windows,  tiers  and 
tiers  of  cells  and  with  the  threat  of  the  dungeon  constantly  hang- 
ing over  them.  If  the  authorities  could  only  understand  how  un- 
knowingly all  these  things  bring  out  in  the  individual  all  the 
combativeness  in  his  nature  until  the  conflicts  are  established 
with  the  resulting  delinquencies! 

As  for  the  conscientious  objectors,  they  have  no  place  in  mili- 
tary prisons.  Everything  military  is  to  them  an  abomination; 
there  is  no  hope  for  restoration,  as  they  won't  soldier  if  restored. 
As  long  as  the  institution  is  conducted  along  military  lines  they 
will  always  be  in  conflict  with  the  "powers  that  be."  Let  the 
government  do  what  it  thinks  best  with  the  problem  in  civil  life, 
but  for  God's  sake  stop  this  absurdity  of  trying  to  "drive  a  camel 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle."  Take  them  away  from  military  - 
control. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  conscientious 
objectors  still  in  military  prisons  or  under  military 
control. 
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The  Cinema  of  Conferences 

THE  third  industrial  conference  has  established  itself 
in  the  Pan-American  building  at  Washington.  Two 
days  after  the  International  Labor  Conference  declared 
itself  adjourned  the  seventeen  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's second  industrial  conference  assembled.  To 
them  was  committed  the  same  task  as  that  vainly  es- 
sayed by  the  President's  first  conference.  Unlike  that 
gathering  and  unlike  the  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence the  present  group  is  in  the  nature  of  a  citizens' 
committee.  Neither  labor  nor  capital  nor  the  govern- 
ment as  such  is  frankly  represented.  Few  men  of  fame 
in  industrial  relations  have  seats.  The  seventeen  mem- 
bers are  as  follows : 

William  B.  Wilson,  secretary  of  labor;  George  W.  Wicker- 
sham,  New  York,  former  United  States  attorney-general ;  Thomas 
W.  Gregory,  Austin,  Texas,  former  United  States  attorney-general ; 
Herbert  Hoover,  mining  engineer  and  former  food  administrator; 
Oscar  S.  Straus,  New  York  lawyer,  manufacturer,  former  secretary 
of  commerce  and  labor  and  former  minister  to  Turkey;  Henry 

tl.  Robinson,  Pasadena,  California,  banker  and  former  mem- 
er  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board;  Frank  W.  Taussig, 
Cotuit,  Mass.,  economist  and  former  chairman  of  the  United 
tates  Tariff  Commission;  Samuel  W.  McCall,  Boston,  lawyer, 
ormer  governor  of  Massachusetts;  Martin  H.  Glynn,  Albany, 
".  Y.,   newspaper  man  and   former  governor  of   New   York; 

enry  C.  Stuart,  Big  Stone  Gap,  Va.,  farmer  with  large  inter- 
sts  and  former  governor  of  Virginia;  W.  C.  Thompson,  Co- 
umbus,  O.,  president  of  Ohio  State  University;  Richard 
"ooker,  Springfield,  Mass.,  publisher  Springfield  Republican; 

eorge  T.  Slade,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  former  railway  official; 
ulius   Rosenwald,   Chicago,  president  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 

ail  order  house;  Owen  D.  Young,  New  York,  lawyer;  H.  J. 

'aters,  Manhattan,   Kan.,  president  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 

ge;  Stanley  King,  Boston,  lawyer  and  manufacturer. 

Prof.   Henry  R.   Seager  of   Columbia   University,   is 
ecutive  secretary. 

The  president's  first  industrial  conference  ended  in 
tihty  because  of  the  nature  of  the  rules  it  inadvisedly 

dopted.  That  body  seemed  to  be  moved  by  the  belief 
at  the  procedure  of  the  conference  which  led  up  to 
e  creation  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  might 

gain  safely  be  followed.  In  that  case,  it  will  be  re- 
embered,  former  President  Taft  and  Frank  P.  Walsh 
ere  able  to  induce  representative  employers  and  trade 

nionists,  each  group  voting  separately,  to  sponsor  a 

ngle  body  of  industrial  principles.  When,  however, 
e  President's  first  conferees  divided  themselves  into 

ublic,  employer  and  labor  sections,  it  was  forgotten 
at  the  national  impulse  toward  unity,  potent  in  time 
war,  was  no  longer  regnant. 

If  the  members  of  that  ill-fated  conference  had  voted 

individuals   it   is  altogether   likely   that   a    majority 

port  could  have  been  obtained.    Whether  the  extreme 

nservatives  and  radicals  in  the  country  would  have 

en  governed  by  any  such  recommendation,  albeit,  is 

other  matter.     Nonetheless  the  first  experiment  has 

en   made,   and   it  is  probable   that  the   men   now   in 

'ashington  will  profit  by  the  recent  past.    The  present 

nference,  it  should  be  noted,  was  instructed  not  to 

al  with  any  pending  controversies.     That  also  ought 

make  for  a  constructive  report,  for  so  long  as  the 

pointees  are  dealing  only  with  principles  they  should 

free  from  the  blinding  embarrassment  of  the  rela- 

n  of  those  principles  to  some  matter  which  is  already 

wironed  with  passion. 

International  Labor  Conference 
^HE    membership   of   the   International    Labor    Con- 
-  ference  was  also  divided  into  sections  representative 
the  government,  of  workers  and  of  employers;  but 


for  at  least  two  reasons  it  found  success  where  the 
President's  first  conference  had  attained  only  failure. 
The  first  of  these  factors  was  to  be  found  in  the  very 
adequate  preparation  made  for  the  international  meet- 
ing. The  organization  committee  prepared  competent 
reports  covering  the  world  on  each  of  the  items  of  the 
agenda  of  the  conference.  These  reports  were  printed 
in  Great  Britain  and  when  the  conference  met  they 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  delegates  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Butler,  the  secretary.  The  preliminary  work  of  prepa- 
ration had  been  performed  with  a  thoroughness  of 
thought  which  is  altogether  lacking  in  most  govern- 
mental undertakings  in  this  country.  The  Department 
of  Labor  undoubtedly  has  the  personnel  and  the  will- 
ingness to  plan  ahead  for  contingencies,  but  no  Con- 
gress has  ever  been  willing  to  give  it  the  money  to 
enable  the  public  to  get  the  benefit  of  such  work. 
American  reports  are  made  ordinarily  months  after  a 
conference  has  been  held,  and  little  is  done  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  conference.  The  element  of  intellectual 
preparedness  was  of  first  rate  importance  in  the  gen- 
uine achievements  of  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference. 

Of  not  less  consequence  was  the  method  of  voting 
used  by  the  conference.  Every  country  was  supposed 
to  be  represented  by  two  governmental  delegates  and 
by  two  other  delegates — one  chosen  by  employing  or- 
ganizations and  the  other  by  trade  unionists.  The 
three  groups  were  thus  present,  but  the  individuals  and 
not  the  sections  voted  on  all  questions.  Consequently 
it  was  possible  to  obtain  majorities  on  all  of  the  ques- 
tions brought  up  for  action.  The  first  world  congress 
organized  under  the  League  of  Nations  had  the  advan- 
tage but  not  the  weakness  involved  in  a  direct  repre- 
sentation of  industrial  interests. 

The  conference  adopted  a  draft  of  a  convention  limit- 
ing the  hours  of  labor  in  industrial  establishments  to 
eight  hours  a  day  and  forty-eight  hours  a  week,  with 
certain  exceptions  for  the  backward  countries.  It  was 
able  to  obtain  agreement  also  on  proposed  conventions 
limiting  the  employment  of  children  and  of  women.  It 
provided  further  for  the  establishment  of  free  public 
employment  agencies  under  the  control  of  a  central 
authority  and  it  also  made  recommendations  concern- 
ing unemployment  insurance. 

Albert  Thomas,  the  conservative  Socialist  leader  of 
France,  was  elected  director-general  of  the  conference, 
and  Arthur  Fontaine,  director  of  the  department  of 
labor  in  the  French  Ministry  of  Labor,  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  governing  body.  H.  B.  Butler  of  the 
British  Ministry  of  Labor  was  continued  as  secretary. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  conference  will  be  held  during 
October,   1920,  at  the  seat  of  the   League  of  Nations. 

The  United  States  was,  by  virtue  of  the  Senate's 
failure  to  ratify  the  peace  treaty,  not  a  party  to  the 
conference,  even  though  William  B.  Wilson,  secretary 
of  labor,  as  an  invited  guest,  presided  at  the  meet- 
ings. While  the  secretary  of  labor  was  directing  the 
daily  sessions  with  great  vigor,  tact  and  intelligence, 
members  of  the  Senate  and  one  Washington  newspaper 
inhospitably  used  the  occasion  of  the  conference  as  an 
opportunity  to  insult  visiting  delegates.  No  more 
humiliating  example  of  provincial  boorishness  has  per- 
haps ever  disgraced  America's  relations  with  Europe. 

Furthermore,  because  we  are  not  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations  the  draft  conventions  adopted  by  the 
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conference  will  not  be  submitted  to  this  government 
for  consideration.  The  loss  is  ours,  for  in  many  re- 
spects the  United  States  is  now,  so  far  as  protection 
of  workers  is  concerned,  a  backward  nation.  The  first 
opportunity  for  a  cooperative  advancement  with  pro- 
gressive nations  lies*  in  the  proposals  for  the  establish- 
ment of  national  labor  exchanges.  During  the  war  it 
is  true  that  the  United  States  Employment  Service  was 
built  up.  Despite  its  very  obvious  weakness  the  em- 
ployment service  was  a  great  step  forward.  In  places 
its  personnel  was  not  all  that  could  have  been  desired, 
but  the  breadth  of  its  organization  and  the  technical 
excellence  of  its  policies  rendered  it  of  very  great  value. 
By  the  simple  device  of  refraining  from  appropriating 
the  funds  necessary  for  its  continuance,  Congress  effec- 
tively demolished  the  employment  service.  Today  in 
the  industrial  centers  the  familiar  old  signs  of  the  pri- 
vate dealers  in  human  labor  are  again  displayed,  a  sor- 
did witness  of  our  present  status  of  social  reaction. 
Under  the  impetus  of  the  League  of  Nations  other 
countries  are  going  ahead.  W    L    C 

New  Labor  Strategy 

IN  his  reply  made  to  questions  submitted  to  different 
labor  officials  by  Will  H.  Hays,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  Matthew  Woll,  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  indi- 
cated a  possible  line  of  development  of  labor  strategy. 
If  this  is  followed  up  and  Mr.  Woll's  relationship 
to  President  Gompers  indicates  that  it  will  be  a  de- 
velopment as  important  as  the  trade  unionists'  fight 
against  the  use  of  injunctions  is  imminent.  Not  indeed 
since  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  concentrated 
its  efforts  to  induce  Congress  to  rule  that  human  labor 
is  not  a  commodity  nor  an  article  of  commerce,  has 
any  line  of  development  so  arresting  been  suggested. 
In  reply  to  the  questions  "What  measures  should  be 
adopted  which,  while  contenting  labor  and  capital,  will 
be  in  the  interests  of  all  the  people?  What  should  be 
done  or  undone  to  make  the  lot  of  labor  better  and  to 
enable  the  fruits  of  labor  to  be  used  more  effectively 
for  the  welfare  of   the  country?"     Mr.   Woll  replied: 

To  make  the  lot  of  labor  better,  to  enable  the  fruits  of  labor 
to  be  used  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  to  place 
capital  and  labor  more  on  an  equal  footing,  all  grants  of  cor- 
porate powers  to  any  group  of  persons  should  be  predicated 
on  the  express  condition  that  the  right  to  exercise  such  cor- 
porate powers  does  not  permit  such  corporations  to  deny 
their  employes  the  right  to  organize  into  trade  or  labor  unions 
or  associations,  to  bargain  collectively  through  representa- 
tives of  their  own  choosing,  and  to  determine  for  themselves 
the  relations  and  conditions  under  which  they  shall  give  ser- 
vice. Unless  such  a  check  is  placed  on  the  corporate  powers 
now  granted  by  the  state  to  individuals  the  domestic  conflict 
which  is  now  raging  in  the  midst  of  us  cannot  and  will  not 
be  permanently  ended. 

The  Changing  Spirit 
of  Industry 

T^HAT  the  condition  of  American  industry  shows 
-*■  marked  progress  towards  democratization  is  the 
conclusion  of  Charles  Cestre,  professor  of  American 
civilization  in  the  University  of  Paris.  Professor 
Cestre  has  just  completed  a  six  months'  investigation 
of  American  industrial  establishments.  His  observa- 
tions were  given  an  added  significance  by  the  fact  of 
his  previous  study  of  American  institutions  made 
twenty  years  ago  when  he  was  a  student  in  Harvard 
University.     Professor  Cestre  said  : 

In  customs  America  is  more  democratic,  I  think,  than 
Europe.  So  far  as  governmental  forms  are  concerned  we  in 
France  are  quite  democratic,  but  in  customs  and  in  feeling 
we  are  less  so.     You  must  remember  that  back  of  this   last 


half  century  of  democracy  lies  a  period  of  more  than  fifteen 
centuries  of  autocracy.  That  reality  is  not  without  its  influ- 
ence on  our  industrial  conditions. 

In  the  United  States  I  have  been  struck  with  the  growth 
of  democratic  feeling  in  industry.  I  constantly  hear  that  "the 
human  factor"  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  human 
factor  was  not  discussed  twenty  years  ago  when  I  was  in  this 
country.  The  recognition  of  the  importance  and  justice  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  well-being  and  the  desires  of 
the  working  man  is  to  me  the  most  significant  development 
of  the  past  two  decades. 

I  find  the  new  influence  showing  itself  in  various  ways. 
In  some  establishments  it  takes  the  form  of  an  interest  in 
housing  and  the  general  living  condition  of  the  employes. 
Profit  sharing  and  shop  committees  are  other  developments. 
The  motives  which  have  led  to  these  innovations  are,  so  far 
as  I  am  able  to  judge,  mixed.  There  is  in  part  a  real  recogni- 
tion of  the  human  factor,  a  real  willingness  to  permit  the 
workers  to  share  in  the  control  of  their  labor.  There  is  also 
the  selfish  recognition  that  without  such  participation  by  labor 
industrial  unrest  is  inevitable. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  developments  of  this  nature,  par- 
ticularly in  the  form  of  shop  committees,  are  decidedly  hope- 
ful. I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  necessary  antagonism 
between  the  shop  committee  system  and  the  practice  of  trade 
unionism.  I  have  visited  establishments  where  the  two  sys- 
tems were  worked  harmoniously.  I  have  been  to  at  least  one 
place  where  scientific  management  was  installed  and  retained 
because  the  union  desired  it.  Out  of  this  growth  of  repre- 
sentation it  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  possible  a  re- 
conciliation of  the  conflicting  interests  of  labor  and  capital. 
In  France  we  are  still  in  the  condition  of  irritation  between 
the  classes.  Here  in  places  you  have  passed  that  and  are 
creating  methods  of  accommodation.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
this  is  of  very  great  importance  if  the  industrial  conflict  is  to 
be  settled  in  such  a  way  that  the  world  will  retain  the  very 
great  advantages  which  have  come  from  the  development  of 
genius  and  the  initiative  of  capital  under  the  old  system.  I 
see  no  reason  why  it  is  not  possible  under  such  a  democratiza- 
tion of  industry  to  retain  the  really  valuable  products  of  the 
older  system  and  to  gain  the  benefits  which  will  come  from  a 
fuller  participation  of  labor  in  the  direction  of  industry. 

A  Novel  Business  Agent 

ANOTHER  interesting  development  is  the  employ- 
ment of  a  paid  business  agent  to  do  the  work  of  a 
shop  committee  installed  in  the  Nunn-Bush  Shoe  Com- 
pany of  Milwaukee.  The  joint  council  provided  in  the 
Nunn-Bush  Cooperative  Association  seems  to  have  real 
power.  It  consists  of  four  members  appointed  by  the 
shop  committee  and  four  designated  by  the  corpora- 
tion. This  council  seems  to  have  full  power  to  deal 
with  wages  and  other  essential  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. It  is  the  court  of  last  review.  Workers  may  not 
be  discharged  without  its  ultimate  approval.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  method  of  shop  representation  de- 
veloped by  the  Milwaukee  shoe  company,  however,  is 
indicated  by  the  employment  of  a  business  agent,  who 
is  paid  from  a  fund  to  which  the  employes  contribute 
three-fourths  and  the  company  one-fourth.  Many  em- 
ployers object  to  dealing  with  so-called  outsiders;  that 
often  is  their  primary  criticism  of  the  recognition  of 
trade  unionism.  The  business  agent  of  a  shop  commit- 
tee, however,  tends  to  become  an  outsider  also.  Con- 
sequently the  difference  between  the  native  union  cre- 
ated by  workers  and  the  plant  representation  made 
possible  by  the  employer  inclines  to  disappear. 

The  fact  that  the  business  agent  need  not  be  an  em- 
ploye of  the  company  is  also  significant.  In  nearly 
every  line  of  endeavor  the  value  of  the  outsider  has 
long  since  been  recognized.  The  whole  legal  profes- 
sion is  based  on  such  a  recognition.  The  newer  forms 
of  efficiency  and  industrial  engineering  are  products 
of  the  same  realization  of  the  utility  of  outsiders.  In 
fact  it  is  only  through  the  employment  of  those  not 
engrossed  in  the  details  of  an  operation  or  not  too 
severely  handicapped  by  participation  in  the  problems 
involved  that  it  is  ordinarily  possible  to  obtain  objec- 
tive views.  Analogy  certainly  affords  little  rational 
support  to  the  antagonism  against  the  employment  of 
professional  representatives  by  wage-earners. 
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Ohio  and  Kentucky  Conferences     §j 

T~*HE  annual  sessions  of  the  Ohio  Wel- 
■*•    fare    Council,    at    Cincinnati,    and    the 
Kentucky   Conference   of   Social   Work,   at 
Louisville,  held  in  the  same  week,  showed 
marked  contrasts  both  in  the  nature  of  the 
attendance  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  discus- 
sions that  took  place.     In  Ohio,  it  was  an 
assemblage  of  several  hundred  public  ser- 
vants— most  of  them  engaged  in  the  man- 
agement of  institutions  and  state,  city  and 
county   welfare  services — which  predomin- 
ated and  gave  to  the  discussions  a  practical 
character.     In   Kentucky,   the   development 
of  public  agencies  for  tackling  social  ills  is 
of  more  recent  date  and  much  weaker.    In 
this  state,  as  yet  without  a  state  board  of 
charities   and   without    legislation    on    such 
fundamental   matters    as    the   improvement 
of  housing  conditions,  private  agencies  arc 
responsible  for  the  greater  part  of  the  so- 
cial effort.     In   Ohio  it  is  the  problem  of 
great  cities   and  industrial   centers   around 
which  that  effort  centers ;   in   Kentucky  it 
is  the  open  country  and  the  sparsely  popu- 
lated   mountainside.      It    would,    however, 
be   misleading,    to   carry   this    contrast   too 
far.     In  Kentucky,  for  instance,  though  its 
foreign     population     is     relatively     much 
smaller,    advanced   principles   and   methods 
of  Americanization  are  in  the  forefront  of 
the  social  interest.    In   Ohio,  no   less  than 
in  Kentucky,  the  problem  of  developing  a 
rural   social   service,   arising   from   the   pe- 
:uliar  needs  and  viewpoints  of  the  farming 
opulation   rather   than   the   ideas    fostered 
at  city  colleges,   is   agitating  many  minds, 
efore   both   conferences,    for   instance,   J. 
yron  Deacon,  director  general  of  civilian 
lief  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  explained 
e     future    program    of    his    department 
which    primarily    affects    the    village    and 
mall  town.     He  made  clear  the  view  that 
o  duplication  or  supercession  of  local  ef- 
ort   was    attempted   or   countenanced,    but 
'at  the  desire  of  local  chapters,  where  no 
ther  agencies  were  in  the  field,  to  continue 
e    social    efforts   commenced    during   the 
ar  and  to  promote  the  social  welfare  sys- 
ematically   with   such   aid   as   the   national 
rganization   might   be   able   to   give   them, 
vas  both  natural  and  to  be  encouraged.    If 
e  Red  Cross,  as  some  of  its  critics  ap- 
>arently  desired,  withdrew  from  home  ser- 
ce  altogether,  this   would  mean  the   "as- 
ssination"  of  the  strongest  force  existing 
thousands  of  communities  for  social  bet- 
erment. 
Both    the    conferences    in     Cincinnati 
d  in  Louisville,  the  more  thoughtful  and 
ar-sighted    social    workers    showed    signs 
>f  depression  also  because,  in  the  present 
nfortunate   political   and   industrial   situa- 
ion,  the  air  is  charged  with  strife ;   and 
C  slow,  constructive  building  up  of  ma- 
hinery  for  the  protection  of   life,  health 
d  social  amenity  has  become  exceedingly 
fficult. 
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MEXICO 

To  the  Editor:  Mr.  McDonald's  letter  in 
URVEY  for  September  20  accuses  Senators 
'all,  Brandegee  and  Smith  of  investigating 
lexico  in  the  "atmosphere"  of  business  in- 
vests, including  certain  petroleum  companies. 
le  also  charges  these  oil  concerns  with  hos- 
lity  to  the  Carranza  regime. 

His  frank  espousal  of  Carranza  demolishes 
11  possibility  of  belief  in  his  disinterested- 
ess.  The  fact  is  that  the  testimony  of  one 
I  the  reverend  gentlemen  named  by  Mr.  Mc- 
onald  began  to  miss  and  back-fire  when  the 
immittee  asked  questions  leading  toward 
Jssible   pecuniary   aid    from   Carranza.      An- 
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have  kept  out  of  Mexican  politics.  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald would  have  us  all  go  into  Mexican 
politics — on  the  Carranza  side. 

Someday,  maybe,  professional  altruists  will 
cease  suspecting  business  men  as  such.  Busi- 
ness men  long  ago  ceased  judging  pastors  and 
priests  by  such  as  Hale  and  Herron. 

Roberts  Walker. 

New  York. 


other  reverend  gentleman  was  proved  to  have 
been  the  endorsee  and  beneficiary  of  a  check 
drawn  to  the  order  of  the  Carranza  govern- 
ment in  payment  of  so-called  taxes  wrung 
from  an  oil  company.  Small  wonder  that  the 
oil  companies  scent  propaganda. 

If  the  reverend  gentlemen  had  been  har- 
assed, persecuted  and  pillaged  in  construc- 
tive work  in  Mexico  for  the  past  five  years, 
they  might  possibly  have  some  Christian  sym- 
pathy for  the  petroleum  companies.  The  lat- 
ter, during  that  period,  have  been  bettering 
the  economic  conditions  of  thousands  of  Mex- 
ican laborers  under  incredibly  difficult  con- 
ditions. 

The  petroleum  companies  do  not  object  to 
the  Carranza  government,  but  only  to  certain 
of  its  spoliatory  policies.    The  oil  companies 


To  the  Editor:  During  September  you 
published  a  letter  dated  September  11,  from 
Mr.  McDonald  accusing  the  special  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee now  investigating  Mexico  of  being  influ- 
enced by  members  of  this  association  in  its 
deliberations.    The  charge  is  serious  both  as 
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against    the    committee    and    as    against    our 
members  named  in  Mr.  McDonald's  letter. 

The  fact  is  however,  that  the  gentlemen 
mentioned  by  Mr.  McDonald  were  at  meet- 
ings in  obedience  to  subpoenas.  They  were 
held  here  for  three  days  while  members  of 
Mr.  McDonald's  league  were  heard  first.  They 
were  not  "accompanied  by  eight  or  nine  as- 
sistants" but  by  just  one  clerk,  who  brought 
the  documents  called  for  in  the  subpoena 
issued  to  Mr.  Doheny.  They  regretfully  ad- 
mit to  having  discourteously  joined  in  the 
general  laughter  produced  by  Mr.  McDon- 
ald's admission  that  his  sensational  letter  to 
President  Wilson  was  based  on  "mere  impres- 
sion" and  that  he  would  have  resented  a 
similar  letter  from  the  President  unless  the 
President  had  made  it  clear  that  impression 
and  not  facts  were  his  basis. 

Evidently  Mr.  McDonald's  letter  was  writ- 
ten to  you  the  same  day  or  the  day  following, 
while  he  was  suffering  from  mortification  at 
the  exhibition  he  had  made. 

The  New  York  Globe  has  published  its 
opinion  that  "Mr.  McDonald's  testimony  re- 
garding the  basis  for  his  letter  to  President 
Wilson  offers  no  warrant  for  believing  dial 
he  had  substantial  grounds  for  his  letter 
attacking  the  integrity  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee." 

The  Association  of  Producers  of 
Petroleum  in  Mexico 

New  York. 

AN   APPRECIATION 

To  the  Editor  :  As  a  sincere  friend  of 
John  Murray  may  I  express  thanks  for  the 
appreciation  published  in  the  Survey  of 
November  22?  As  I  worked  very  closely 
with  Mr.  Murray  and  knew  the  bigness  of 
vision  and  understanding  I  feel  almost  dis- 
mayed at  his  loss  in  this  troubled  time. 
Your  article  has  been  greatly  appreciated 
by  Mr.  Murray's  many  friends. 

Florence  Calvert  Thorne. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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LET  CHILDREN'S  HEARTS  BE  GLAD 

RECENTLY  the  writer  talked  with  a  nurse  who  for  three 
of  the  war  years  worked  in  hospitals  near  the  front 
lines.  She  ministered  by  the  cots  of  many  men  who  had  been 
badly  gassed  or  seriously  wounded — men  who  were  delirious 
— other  men  who  knew  that  their  time  here  was  limited  to 
minutes  and  hours.  She  said  that  almost  invariably  the 
thoughts  of  these  men,  both  in  their  delirious  and  in  their 
conscious  moments  went  back  to  days  of  childhood.  And  her 
prayer  was  that  the  memories  that  came  to  them  of  those 
days  were  happy  ones.  Surely  the  days  of  childhood  should 
be  stored  with  happy  memories.  And  is  not  the  Christmas 
season  more  perhaps  than  any  time  in  the  year,  one  in  which 
we  should  see  that  joy  and  happiness  floods  the  heart  of 
every  child — a  time  when  illusions  and  ideals  shall  not  be 
submerged  by  homely,  bare  facts.  The  years  ahead  will 
have  their  Januarys  of  cold — of  hopes  not  realized — of  dis- 
appointments. Let  December,  the  Christmas  month  be  for 
them  one  of  warmth,  of  hopes  not  cast  down,  of  joyous 
anticipations  realized.  W.   H.   M. 


MR.  GOMPERS'  CONFERENCE 

AN  emergency  meeting  of  labor  officials  from  119  inter- 
national unions  called  by  President  Samuel  Gompers 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as  a  result  of  the 
failure  of  the  first  industrial  conference  called  by  President 
Wilson,  drafted  a  new  "  bill  of  rights  "  for  organized  labor 
on  November  13  at  Washington.  Resolutions  were  passed 
calling  on  the  unions  to  rid  their  organizations  of  all  mem- 
bers with  I.  W.  W.  or  Bolshevist  leanings.  Labor's  belief 
in  the  principles  of  voluntary  arbitration  and  of  collective 
bargaining  were  reaffirmed  and  the  opposition  of  the  unions 
to  the  use  of  the  injunction  as  an  anti-strike  weapon  was 
again  expressed.  The  significance  of  the  conference  will  be 
discussed  in  a  subsequent  article  in  the  Survey  dealing  with 
the  President's  Industrial  Conference  now  in  session. 

THE  COAL  STRIKE  ENDED 

THE  end  of  the  coal  strike  brought  the  beginning  of  the 
settlement  of  the  issues  which  occasioned  so  serious  an 
interruption  to  the  productive  life  of  the  country.  The 
justice  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  demands  made  by  the 
miners  will  now  be  passed  upon  while  coal  is  being  dug  and 
not  while  the  situation  is  being  rendered  more  tense  by  a  fuel 
famine  with  its  endless  complications. 

On  December  10,  the  coal  miners  were  instructed  by  their 
officers  to  resume  work.  The  settlement  was  made  possible 
through  the  acceptance  by  the  miners  of  the  proposal  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  This  called  for  an  immediate  return  to  work 
at  a  wage  increase  of  14  per  cent,  the  amount  deemed  neces- 
sary by  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  to  raise  the  miners'  earn- 
ings to  the  same  degree  that  the  cost  of  living  has  advanced 
since  1914.  It  provided  also  for  a  commission  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  to  reconsider  the  questions  raised  by  the 
miners'  original  demands. 

The  program  of  the  President  was  somewhat  similar  to  that 
suggested  by  the  Fuel  Administrator  on  November  25  when 
the  14  per  cent  raise  was  offered.  Dr.  Garfield  also  proposed 
the  creation  of  a  commission.  The  miners  rejected  his  offer 
and  accepted  that  of  the  President.  The  reason  lay  in  the 
greater  power  which  the  President's  commission  will  have. 
The  entire  question  will  now  be  considered  whereas  under 
the  Garfield  scheme  the  miners  seemed  to  think  that  they 
could  hope  for  nothing  more  than  the  14  per  cent  increase 
offered  by  the  Cabinet.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Garfield 
seemed  to  feel  that  the  new  board  would  be  stacked  two  to  one 
against  the  public  and  the  price  of  coal  raised ;  therefore  he 
resigned. 

The  entire  course  of  the  strike  has  revealed  the  dearth  of 
methods  to  handle  normally  such  industrial  disturbances.  A 
nation  wide  strike  in  the  bituminous  coal  mines  menaced  the 
well  being  of  a  large  part  of  the  country.  It  meant  closed 
factories,  empty  pay  envelopes,  fireless  homes,  over  wider  and 
wider  areas.  No  governmental  agency  properly  adapted  to 
handling  such   a  situation  existed.     Consequently  the  official 
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CHRISTMAS    IN    SERBIA 

On  Christmas  day  Serbian  children  are  happy  with  modest 
gifts;  they  do  not  hang  up  their  stockings  on  Christmas  eve 
or  have  a  tree  as  the  Americans  do.  The  Badgnak,  Christ- 
mas log,  is  burned  ivith  ceremony  in  the  fireplace,  and  many 
are  the  customs  surrounding  that  rite.  This  year  thousands 
of  Serbia's  children  go  ragged  and  uncared  for.  Their  Christ- 
mas may  be  made  brighter  by  the  advent  in  Serbia  of  a  group 
of  eleven  social  workers  sent  out  by  the  Serbian  Relief  Com- 
mittee of  America.  Upon  the  arrival  of  these  workers  in 
Chachak,  the  committee's  field  headquarters,  there  will  be 
fifty  men  and  women  carrying  out  the  committee's  plan  of 
reconstruction  and  child  care. 


fiction  that  the  war  is  still  being  prosecuted  was  resorted  to 
and  under  the  cloak  of  a  war  phantasy,  the  injunction  was 
sought  by  the  attorney  general.  A  legal  process  was  thus 
invoked  which  would  be  entirely  impossible  in  Great  Britain 
and  which  in  this  country  served  principally  to  accentuate  the 
sharpness  of  unrest. 

One  important  demonstration,  however,  was  clearly  made 
by  the  succession  of  events.  At  the  behest  of  Judge  Anderson 
the  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  cancelled  and  on 
November  1 1  revoked  the  strike  order.  But  the  miners  did 
not  return  to  work.  The  strike  continued.  It  was  leader- 
less.  Union  funds  could  not  be  used.  But  the  men  would 
not  go  back  to  work.  Their  refusal  to  regard  seriously  the 
cancellation  of  the  strike  order  shows,  in  a  social  order  where 
involuntary  servitude  is  unthinkable,  the  natural  limits  of 
industrial  compulsion.  Workers  may  be  deprived  of  custom- 
ary leadership  by  injunctions,  but  they  cannot  constitution- 
ally be  compelled  to  work.  Positive,  constructive  measures, 
not  emergent  negations  count  for  most  in  affairs  such  as  the 
coal  strike. 

The  coal  strike  created  great  suffering  in  the  western  states. 
In  not  a  few  places  where  temperatures  were  below  zero,  a 
fuel  famine  existed.  In  the  emergencies  much  voluntary  coal 
mining  was  attempted.  College  and  university  students  went 
into  the  surface  mines  in  Kansas.  In  Montana  on  the  other 
hand  it  v  -  reported  that  federal  troops  were  used  to  drive 
miners   to    work.      The    Secretary   of   War    announced    that 


such  an  action  was  inconceivable  but  there  has  been  no  public 
report  on  what  actually  occurred.  In  North  Dakota  Gov- 
ernor Frazier  took  over  the  mines  under  martial  law  and 
the  union  miners  returned  to  work  under  the  auspices  of  the 
state  government.  In  West  Virginia  the  strike  served  to 
call  fresh  attention  to  the  feudalistic  regime  alleged  to  exist 
in  the  Guyan  Valley.  What  Southern  Colorado  was  in  191 3 
West  Virginia  seems  to  be  in  1919. 

The  present  issues  can,  albeit,  now  be  handled  in  a  scien- 
tific manner.  Possibly  the  President's  commission  may  deal 
with  the  underlying  conditions  of  the  industry.  The  various 
investigations  have  indicated  that  bituminous  coal  mining  is 
in  want  of  the  services  of  economic  scientists  and  statesmen. 
Basic  maladjustments,  costly  alike  to  operators  and  workers 
railroads  and  the  general  public,  are  alleged  to  exist, 
structure  by  which  differences  between  workers  and  employ- 
ers may  be  accommodated  is  available  in  the  new  commis- 
sion.    Possibly  out  of  it  some  permanent  tribunal  may  grow. 

A  "COMMUNITY"  MERGER 

A  MERGER  has  been  effected  between  the  Community 
Councils  of  Greater  New  York  and  the  National  So- 
cial Unit  Organization  under  the  terms  of  which  the 
two  become  for  all  practical  purposes  one.  Retaining  their 
separate  names  and  treasuries,  and  suggesting  in  the  agreement 
the  mutual  delegation  of  certain  tasks,  the  two  have  formed  a 
constructive  alliance  for  the  promotion  of  community  organi- 
zation in  New  York  city.  They  will  raise  their  budgets  to- 
gether, combine  their  educational  departments  and  confer  and 
agree  on  general  policy.  Already  six  members  of  the  social 
unit  board,  residents  of  New  York,  have  become  members  of 
the  board  of  the  community  councils,  and  the  director  of  the 
latter  has  become  a  member  of  the  National  Citizens'  Coun- 
cil of  the  Social  Unit. 

The  experts  who  recently  studied  the  social  unit  demon- 
stration in  Cincinnati  advised  that  the  unit  plan  of  organiza- 
tion be  given  further  testing,  not  only  in  the  Mohawk- 
Brighton  district  where  it  is  at  present  being  applied,  but  in 
other  districts,  under  varying  conditions.  The  National 
Social  Unit  organization  is  therefore  seeking  other  "  labora- 
tories." At  the  same  time  it  is  building  up  its  national  ad- 
visory councils  into  a  coordinated  faculty,  sufficiently  budgeted 
to  make  possible  actual  and  continuous  research  for  better 
community  methods. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Community  Councils  of  Greater 
New  York  feel  that  they  have  reached  the  stage  where  they 
need  a  re-drafting  of  their  program.  They  have  opened  up 
many  territories;  created  a  genuine  interest  in  community 
organization  in  many  quarters ;  demonstrated  a  need  and  im- 
planted a  suggestion  for  meeting  it.  What  their  program 
so  far  has  lacked,  the  social  unit  organization  is  anxious  to 
supply,  namely  one,  two  or  three  intensive  demonstrations  in 
several  neighborhoods  to  furnish  a  definite  working  model 
for  the  rest.  In  developing  a  program  for  a  New  York  ex- 
periment the  community  councils  will  gain  from  the  social 
unit  experience  in  sustained,  carefully  measured  effort  and 
diagnosed  results,  and  the  social  unit  will  profit  by  the  work- 
ing arrangement  effected  by  the  councils  with  organized  labor 
and  municipal  departments. 

NEW  JOURNALS  AND  OLD 

THREE  important  changes  have  recently  come  about  in 
the  periodical  world  familiar  to  readers  of  the  SURVEY. 
In  two  cases  an  old  friend  is  adapting  itself  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  new  period.  But  with  the  passing  of  the 
Public  after  twenty-two  years  of  publication  there  comes^  a 
sense  of  definite  loss.  Founded  in  1898  by  Louis  F.  and  Alice  I 
Thacher  Post,  it  has  done  far  more  than  to  serve  its  funda- 
mental purpose  of  being  a  forum  for  the  single  tax  move- 
ment. It  was  a  forerunner  of  the  weekly  journals  of  opinion 
in  this  country  and  for  years  stood  all  but  alone  in  its  pro- 
testantism against  tendencies  that  have  come  with  the  expan- 
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sionist  period  since  the  Spanish  war.  That  task  it  is  now 
leaving  to  newer  periodicals.  As  a  medium  for  single  tax  de- 
velopments a  new  monthly,  Taxation,  will  appear  in  Janu- 
ary, edited  by  Stoughton  Cooley,  former  editor  of  the  Public, 
and  James  R.  Brown,  president  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax 
Club.  It  will,  however,  be  more  general  in  subject-matter 
than  the  English  Land  and  Liberty.  The  aim  is  to  be  "  an 
armory  of  fact  and  authoritative  argument  "  upon  taxation  in 
general  and  liberal  space  is  to  be  given  to  other  means  than 
that  of  single  tax. 

Because  of  the  growing  public  interest  in  socialism,  the 
Socialist  Review,  a  monthly,  has  with  the  December  issue 
been  substituted  for  the  quarterly  organ  of  the  Intercollegi- 
ate Socialist  Society.  The  editor  is  Harry  W.  Laidler,  secre- 
tary of  the  society;  the  managing  editor,  W.  Harris  Crook, 
formerly  editor  of  the  Forward,  a  Boston  periodical  now  in- 
corporated with  the  new  review.  The  purpose  of  the  maga- 
zine is  to  be  informational  rather  than  propagandist  and  it 
will  record,  in  addition  to  Socialist  news,  "  all  significant 
occurrences  in  the  industrial  and  political  struggle  by  which 
our  social  system  will  eventually  be  transformed."  Vida  D. 
Scudder,  professor  of  English  at  Wellesley  college  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  board  of  the  Inter-collegiate  Socialist 
Society,  endeavors  to  disentangle  the  function  of  the  new 
magazine  from  that  of  existing  ones,  with  the  following  whim- 
sical result: 

It  will  differ  from  the  Survey,  for  it  will  leave  on  one  side  the 
praiseworthy  philanthropic  work  of  social  salvage  which  is  the  pri- 
mary concern  of  that  brave  organ.  It  will  differ  from  the  Liberator, 
for  while  it  flies  the  Red  Flag  as  dauntlessly  as  they,  alongside  of 
Old  Glory,  it  sees  larger  and  more  varied  groups  gathered  under 
that  glowing  protection.  It  differs  from  the  New  Republic,  for  it 
is  not  liberal  but  radical,  from  The  World  Tomorrow,  for  the  stress 
is  secular,  from  The  Nation,  for  it  is  concerned  less  with  showing 
how  rotten  things  are  than  with  noting  the  new  life  springing  every- 
where from  the  muck. 

With  its  January  issue  the  Dial  also  becomes  a  monthly 
and  returns  to  its  former  field  of  letters.  The  intention  is  to 
abandon  the  editorials  of  the  past  two  years  on  political  and 
economic  questions  and  to  lay  greater  stress  upon  art  and 
literature.  Space  will  be  given  to  drawings  and  fiction.  The 
new  Dial  will  recall  the  Seven  Arts,  the  loss  of  which  has 
become  more  apparent  with  the  return  of  peace  times.  It  will 
be  edited  by  Scofield  Thayer. 

THE  INTER-PROFESSIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

HE  Detroit  conference  of  professionals   (see  the  Sur- 
vey  for   November   22)    after  meeting   for   two   days 
permanent     Inter-Professional     Conference 


T 


formed     a 
with  the  object 

to  discover  how  to  liberate  the  professions  from  the  domination  ot 
selfish  interest  both  within  and  without  the  professions,  to  devise 
ways  and  means  of  better  utilizing  the  professional  heritage  of 
knowledge  and  skill  for  the  benefit  of  society,  and  to  create  relations 
between  the  professions  leading  to  these  ends. 

The  success  of  the  conference  was  beyond  the  expectation 
of  the  promoters.  Twelve  of  fourteen  professions  were  rep- 
resented, some  of  them  by  men  of  the  highest  distinction. 
Membership  in  the  new  organization,  which  will  endeavor 
to  form  local  inter-professional  conference  groups  in  each  com- 
munity, is  open  to  men  and  women.  The  organization  of 
the  conference,  writes  E.  J.  Mehren,  editor  of  the  Engineer- 
ing News-Record,  was  purposely  left  loose  so  that  it  might 
work  without  too  much  restriction  the  first  year  and  then 
be  free  to  cast  itself  into  whatever  form  experience  dictates 
to  be  advisable.    He  says: 

The  dominating  thought  of  the  meeting  was  that  the  first  obliga- 
tion of  the  professional  man  is  to  the  public,  not  to  his  client,  and 
that  his  personal  interest  must  come  last.  Starting  with  this  premise, 
the  purpose  was  to  create  an  organization  which  would  secure  a 
wider  acceptance  of  this  obligation.  That  selfish  interests  are  all 
too  dominant  and  that  the  public's  interests  are  generally  given  second 
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LEST    WE    FORGET 

At  this  season  of  rejoicing,  the  American  Committee  of  the 
Fatherless  Children  of  France  (11  IV.  46  street,  Neiv  York) 
reminds  us  that  thousands  of  French  ivar  orphans  will  be 
brought  up  in  cold  and  comparatively  speaking  cheerless 
institutions  unless  funds  can  be  secured  to  maintain  them 
in  their  homes  under  the  care  of  their  own  mothers.  The 
ten  cents  each  asked  for  the  Christmas  card  reproduced 
%  above  and  similar  ones  is  enough  to  keep  a  child  for  one 
day  in  his  mother's  home.  A  contribution  of  $36.50  not  only 
maintains  a  child  thus  for  one  year  but  entitles  the  giver 
to  the  name  and  address  of  a  child  helped  and  the  pleasure 
of  direct  correspondence. 


rather  than  first  consideration,  was  the  confession  of  most  of  the 
professional  men  and  women  who  responded  on  behalf  of  their  pro- 
fessions to  the  opening  remarks  of  Thomas  R.  Kimball  of  Omaha, 
president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

Other  speakers  were  Dean  Henry  M.  Bates,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Law  School;  Dr.  George  E.  McKean, 
president  of  the  Wayne  County  Medical  Association;  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Oakman,  Detroit,  for  the  National  Dental  Asso- 
ciation; Charles  Whiting  Baker,  of  New  York,  for  the  En- 
gineering Council;  Lena  M.  Phillips,  of  New  York,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs ; 
Basil  M.  Manly,  former  director  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Relations. 

THE  FORTY-EIGHTERS 

CERTAIN  young  men  of  Kansas  City  who  fought  for 
making  the  world  safe  for  democracy  got  together  and 
passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  mayor  of  St.  Louis  to  for- 
bid the  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Forty-Eight  in  that  city 
last  week.  They  sent  their  resolution  to  the  various  posts 
of  the  American  Legion  in  St.  Louis.  The  papers  got  hold 
of  the  news  and  of  course  headlines  became  a  bit  wild. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Conventions  Bureau  of  St.  Louis 
invited  the  Committee  of  Forty-Eight  to  meet  in  St.  Louis. 
With  this  invitation  went  one  from  Mayor  Kiel  and  one 
from   the   Chamber  of   Commerce.     The   Statler   Hotel   had 
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agreed  in  writing  to  furnish  meeting  space.  But  when  the 
session  was  to  open  the  management  of  the  hotel  informed 
the  committee  that  no  meetings  could  be  held  there.  The 
Department  of  Justice,  the  hotel  management  said,  would 
interfere  with  the  meetings. 

Of  course  things  looked  bad.  Here  were  respectable  citi- 
zens, liberals  of  whom  neither  the  left  wing  Socialists  nor 
the  I.  W.  W.  think  very  much,  treated  exactly  like  Com- 
munists and  I.  W.  W's.  It  riled  them  to  be  sure.  But  every 
cloud  has  its  silver  lining.  It  may  be  symbolic  that  this  first 
gathering  of  liberals  for  united  political  effort  had  to  be  a 
fight  for  free  speech.  The  committee  went  to  Charles  P. 
Williams  who  was  special  prosecutor  for  the  government  on 
espionage  cases.  They  asked  him  to  obtain  an  injunction 
against  the  Statler.  He  took  up  the  matter  immediately 
saying: 

I  am  a  Democrat  and  my  political  sympathies  are  not  with  you. 
But  I  will  fight  for  the  free  assemblage  of  free  citizens. 

Acting  Mayor  Louis  P.  Aloe,  a  good,  staunch  Republican, 
hearing  of  the  trouble,  offered  the  City  Hall  as  a  meeting 
place  for  the  committee.  He  felt  that  it  was  un-American 
to  prevent  a  meeting  of  citizens  who  came  together  to  con- 
sider the  welfare  of  their  country.  Mayor  Daniel  W.  Hoan 
of  Milwaukee  wired  the  committee  they  would  be  welcome 
to  move  their  convention  to  that  city.  As  is  well  known, 
Mayor  Hoan  is  a  Socialist.  In  other  words,  on  an  issue  of 
Americanism  there  was  non-partisanship.  The  Republican, 
Democrat  and  Socialist  all  offered  to  help  the  cause  of  free 
speech.  The  Committee  of  Forty-Eight  decided  that  it  would 
fight  for  its  rights,  secured  the  injunction  against  the  Statler 
and  started  its  meetings,  beyond  schedule  time,  but  in  the 
place  where  the  meetings  had  been  scheduled.  In  justice  to 
the  American  Legion  it  should  be  said  that  the  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  made  a  statement  in  the  press  deny- 
ing that  the  legion  had  any  hand  in  the  affair. 

It  was  difficult  for  the  newspapers  to  grasp  what  the  Com- 
mittee of  Forty-Eight  really  is.  But  here  is  the  three-plank 
platform.  It  embraces  the  ideals  of  those  who  came.  It  is 
brief  enough  to  be  printed  on  a  post  card: 

1.  Public  ownership  of  transportation  including  stock  yards,  large 
abbatoirs,  grain  elevators,  terminal  warehouses,  pipe  lines  and  tanks. 
Public  ownership  of  other  public  utilities  and  of  the  principal  natural 
resources,  such  as  coal,  oil,  natural  gas,  mineral  deposits,  large  water 
powers  and  large  commercial  lumber  tracts. 


2.  No  land  (including  natural  resources)  and  no  patents  be  held 
out  of  use  for  speculation  or  to  aid  monopoly.  We  favor  taxes  to 
force  idle  land  into  use. 

3.  Equal  economic,  political  and  legal  rights  for  all,  irrespective 
of  sex  or  color.  The  immediate  and  absolute  restoration  of  free 
speech,  free  press,  peaceable  assembly,  and  all  civil  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  constitution.  We  demand  the  abolition  of  injunctions  in  labor 
cases.  We  endorse  the  effort  of  labor  to  share  in  the  management 
of  industry  and  labor's  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively 
through  representatives  of  its  own  choosing. 

Even  this  platform  is  tentative.  There  is  nothing  binding 
about  it.  The  Committee  of  Forty-Eight  is  not  desirous  of 
grafting  anything  on  the  American  people.  Those  who  came 
to  St.  Louis  hope  that  a  national  convention  can  and  will  be 
called  in  1920.  At  that  time  the  platform  suggested  will  be 
placed  before  the  American  people.  The  preamble  of  the 
committee  states: 

Our  present  two-party  system  leaves  the  country  with  no  adequate 
political  opposition.  The  country,  in  fact,  is  governed  by  a  political 
monopoly.  We  have  reached  a  deadlock  of  Democracy.  We  seek, 
therefore,  to  open  up  new  channels  through  which  the  fundamental 
demands  of  popular  will  may  find  expression. 

It  is  understood  that  unless  popular  will  favors  such  expres- 
sion no  third  party  will  be  born  in  1920.  In  the  hope  that 
such  a  party,  however,  may  be  desired,  resolutions  were  rec- 
ommended by  the  platform  committee  denouncing  the  Cum- 
mins and  Esch  bills  and  declaring  against  the  return  of  the  rail- 
roads to  private  control  within  two  years  from  January  I, 
1920;  demanding  that  Congress  "should  not  declare  war  or 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  unless  authorized  by  vote  of  the 
people;  except  in  case  of  invasion  by  force,"  declaring  against 
universal  military  training,  and  calling  for  the  lifting  of  the 
economic  blockade  of  Russia  at  once  and  the  return  of  all 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  from  Russia;  for  the 
immediate  release  of  "  political  prisoners  and  all  imprisoned 
in  violation  of  their  constitutional  right  of  free  speech,"  and 
urging  that  "  our  government  should  make  every  effort  to 
secure  universal  disarmament  by  international  agreement." 

Oscar  Leonard. 

"GETTING  INTO  POLITICS" 

THE  California  State  Conference,  by  a  ballot  taken  through 
the  mails,  has  adopted  a  new  constitution  which  trans- 
forms it  from  a  mere  annual  meeting  for  exchange  of  views 
into  a  standing  state  committee  on  social  legislation.  At  the 
eleventh  conference  in  San  Jose  last  April  a  proposal  to  amend 
the  constitution  was  submitted.  As  a  difference  of  opinion 
arose  upon  the  advisability  of  immediate  action  on  the  pro- 
posed constitution,  the  body  voted  that  a  printed  copy  of  the 
old  constitution,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitution, be  mailed  to  all  members  of  the  conference,  with 
arguments  for  and  against  and  with  ballots  making  possible 
an  affirmative  or  negative  vote  on  the  constitution  as  a  whole 
and  on  each  separate  article.  It  was  also  voted  that  the  con- 
stitution, if  adopted,  should  go  into  effect  at  the  next  annual 
conference. 

The  principal  changes  in  the  proposed  constitution  are  cen- 
tered in  a  change  of  name,  in  the  personnel  of  the  member- 
ship, in  the  machinery  through  which  the  conference  acts,  and 
in  organizing  the  conference  for  active  influence  in  political 
matters  affecting  social  problems. 

It  is  proposed  to  change  the  name  from  the  California 
State  Conference  of  Social  Agencies  to  the  California  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

As  to  membership,  the  conference  would  adopt  the  policy 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  affording  the 
privilege  of  membership  to  those  persons  and  organizations 
interested  in  social  welfare. 

The  reason  for  desiring  a  change  in  machinery  may  best 
be  stated  in  the  language  of  the  argument  for  the  constitution 
which  accompanied  the  ballots: 

Concerning  the  machinery,  under  the  present  constitution  the  con- 
ference is  understood  by  many  to  be  but  an  annual  meeting  lasting 
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about  a  week  in  which  the  entire  work  of  the  conference  centers. 
Following  this  annual  meeting,  for  a  period  of  about  six  months,  there 
has  been  no  activity  of  the  conference  and  but  slight  activity,  if  any, 
among  the  officers.  Then  comes  an  awakening  interest,  with  ener- 
getic work  by  the  officers,  executive  and  program  committees  to  re- 
new the  life  of  the  organization  for  the  purpose  of  having  another 
annual  meeting,  which  by  common  parlance  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  place  in  which  the  gathering  is  to  be  held,  to  wit:  The  San 
Jose  Conference,  or  the  Santa  Barbara  Conference. 

For  years  past  those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  admin- 
istering the  affairs  of  the  conference  have  realized  that  the  building- 
up  process  is  a  most  difficult  one  in  which  much  unnecessary  energy 
is  expended — unnecessary  if  proper  business  methods  were  to  apply. 

The  proposed  constitution  would  make  possible  the  continuation  of 
the  conference  activities  throughout  the  entire  year.  Provision  is 
made  for  an  executive  secretary  located  in  a  permanent  office,  to  be 
selected  by  the  directorate.  From  this  office  the  activities  of  the 
organization  would  be  directed  and  to  which  at  all  times  inquiries 
might  be  addressed  for  the  benefit  of  the  conference  members. 
From  this  office  would  be  issued  the  quarterly  bulletin  and  through  it, 
the  social  workers  of  the  state  will  obtain  knowledge  of  local  and 
national  matters  of  particular  interest  to  them.  The  work  of  the  sev- 
eral standing  committees  would  be  coordinated  here,  thus  making 
for  efficiency  and  progress  and  completely  doing  away  with  the  break- 
ing-down process  that  has  proved  so  objectionable. 

The  objections  raised  by  the  opposition  to  the  new  constitu- 
tion were  that  it  was  carelessly  drawn,  precipitate,  unduly 
complicated;  that  it  was  not  flexible  enough  in  its  plans  for 
future  programs;  that  the  executive  committee  would  have 
powers  of  too  great  a  range  for  safety;  but,  chiefly,  that  the 
proposed  constitution  would  change  the  conference  fundament- 
ally, from  an  educational  body  to  a  political  agency.  The 
last  objection  is  directed  against  the  provision  of  Article  VI, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

The  executive  committee  at  least  six  weeks  before  the  meeting  of 
the  State  Legislature,  shall  notify  the  members  of  the  conference  that 
before  a  certain  date  any  suggestions  for  needed  changes  in  social  leg- 
islation must  be  filed  with  the  committee,  such  suggestions  must  be 
approved  in  writing  by  at  least  twenty  members  of  the  conference, 
to  receive  official  recognition  by  the  executive  committee.  Suggestions 
submitted  as  above  provided,  together  with  other  proposed  legisla- 
tive measures  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  executive  committee 
present  at  the  meeting  set  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  submitted  to  a 
membership  vote,  arranged  in  the  order  of  importance  as  determined 
by  the  executive  committee.  The  five  measures  receiving  the  largest 
number  of  votes  shall  constitute  the  legislative  program  for  the  com- 
ing legislative  session. 

The  executive  committee  shall  keep  the  conference  informed  as  to 
pending  legislation  affecting  social  work  and  may  actively  oppose 
any  such  legislation,  provided  that  it  has  notified  the  membership 
of  the  conference  of  its  intention  to  do  so,  and  has  not  within  ten 


days  following  such  notice  received  at  least  twenty  written  protests 
to  its  opposition. 

To  quote  the  official  argument  of  the  opposition: 
The  fifth  paragraph  of  Article  VI  is  purely  of  political  significance, 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  political  machine  and  destroys 
the  entire  usefulness  of  our  organization  as  an  educational  body. 
The  passage  of  this  section  would  compel  all  public  officers,  as 
supervisors,  city  councilmen,  as  well  as  state  officials,  to  withdraw 
any  form  of  monetary  support  from  public  funds  for  our  organization, 
would  debar  them  from  sending  their  employes  to  these  conferences 
for  instruction,  and  would  estop  any  appropriation  made  by  these 
bodies  for  the  purpose  of  holding  this  conference.  As  very  sub- 
stantial appropriations  have  been  made  in  the  past,  those  of  us  who 
have  had  the  responsibility  of  organizing  and  holding  these  confer- 
ences realize  what  a  very  great  and  almost  insurmountable  handicap 
this  would  be.  .  .  .  It  would  be  better  for  the  social  workers 
of  this  state  to  organize  a  separate  organization  for  purely  political 
purposes  and  to  save  the  Conference  of  Social  Agencies  for  its 
social,  educational  and  inspirational  function  which  it  has  so  well 
fulfilled  in  the  past,  and  which  would  be  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
adoption  of  this  section. 

The  next  paragraph  makes  it  mandatory  for  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  notify  all  members  of  pending  social  legislation  and  pro- 
vides a  very  complicated,  inefficient  way  of  committing  all  the  social 
workers  of  the  state  to  social  programs  that  have  been  ill-considered 
and  on  which  most  of  the  members  are  not  informed,  providing  a 
certain  small  group  in  the  executive  committee  with  unlimited  power 
to  practically  dictate  the  entire  social  program  of  this  state,  and 
from  our  experience  in  the  past  I,  for  one>  am  absolutely  unwilling 
to  delegate  to  any  such  group  such  a  power.     .    .    . 

The  official  argument  of  the  proponents  declared  that 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  legislation  of  the  State  affecting  social  con- 
ditions is  not  getting  into  politics  in  any  undesirable  sense,  but  is 
making  a  very  definite  use  of  the  combined  membership  to  further 
desirable  measures  and  to  defeat  pernicious  ones.  At  each  legisla- 
tive session  our  legislators  are  called  upon  to  act  on  certain  social 
measures  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  state  and  too  often 
are  left  without  adequate  information  on  those  matters.  The  state 
conference  has  both  the  data  and  the  conviction  in  such  measures 
and  the  proposed  constitution  gives  to  it  the  right  to  officially  express 
itself  in  them,  this  privilege  being  properly  safeguarded  by  reason 
of  the  responsibility  of  decision  lying  through  the  vote  of  its  mem- 
bers and  not  with  any  sub-committee. 

The  result  of  the  ballot  by  mail  has  just  been  announced, 
and  proves  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  the  new  constitution. 
Of  the  votes  on  the  constitution  as  a  whole,  forty-nine  were 
for  it,  and  fifteen  against ;  by  sections,  the  vote  ran  thirty-five 
for  the  constitution  to  one  against. 

By  reason  of  this  vote,  the  new  constitution  will  go  into 
effect  at  the  annual  conference  which  meets  at  Riverside  in 
the  spring  of  1920.  Edward  A.  Krehbiel. 


PROPOSED    "  CALIFORNIA   THEATRE  " 

An  ambitious  plan  to  make  Los  Angeles  a  center  of  modern  art  is  that  recently  launched  by  the  Theatre  Arts 
Alliance.  The  founders  of  the  enterprise  conceive  of  art  in  the  broadest  sense,  and,  as  a  starting  point,  they 
propose  to  use  the  beauty  of  nature.  They  have  secured  a  majestic  site  of  seventy  acres  at  the  edge  of  Holly- 
wood, comprising  a  valley  partly  wooded,  forming  a  natural  bowl  in  the  hills  and  possessing  excellent  acoustic 
qualities.  Here  they  intend  to  erect  a  Greek  Theatre,  or  rath-er  a  "  California  Theatre,"  which  shall  be  just 
the  reverse  of  a  Greek  Theatre — the  hillside  forming  the  stage  and  the  seats  built  to  face  it.  A  closed  play- 
house for  rehearsals  and  for  the  rainy  season  will  form  part  of  the  equipment 


The  Strength  of  America 

I.     Cracks  in  the  Melting  Pot1 
By  Simon  /.  Lubin  aud  Christina  Krysto 


VERY"  common  today  have  become  the  attacks  upon 
the  melting  pot.  On  all  sides  there  seems  to  be  more 
or  less  agreement  that  something  is  the  matter;  that 
the  self-working  caldron  has  gone  cold ;  that  the 
various  national  elements  composing  our  population  are  still 
relatively  distinct;  that  the  process  of  amalgamation  or  as- 
similation has  been  rather  more  a  gloss  than  a  reality. 

Various  kinds  of  evidence  are  submitted  to  substantiate  this 
view,  chief  among  which  is  the  number  of  foreign-born  who 
have  been  in  the  United  States  more  than  five  years  without 
becoming  citizens.  Then,  too,  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  more  serious  indictment  of  the  country  than  the  pro- 
portion of  immigrants  each  year  returning  to  their  native 
lands — in  normal  times  approximately  one-third  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  come  here.  Nor  can  we  disregard  the  matter 
of  the  "foreign  vote."  There  is  a  tradition  pertinent  to  the 
larger  cities  that  this  vote  can  be  swung  en  masse  by  the 
political  powers,  which  if  true  certainly  is  not  indicative  of 
any  proper  assimilative  influences  at  work.  And  this  segrega- 
tion is  not  alone  political.  In  the  form  of  "  colonies  "  whole 
sections  of  foreign  peoples  have  been  practically  translated 
from  their  native  lands  to  America,  where  they  live  with 
little  or  no  contact  with  their  new  environment.  This  condi- 
tion naturally  explains  the  large  amount  of  ignorance  of  the 
language  of  the  land  which  was  particularly  manifest  in  the 
heavy  proportion  of  draft  registrants  who  were  illiterate,  or 
ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  country.  To  this  list  of  evi- 
dence we  might  add  the  significantly  large  element  in  the  popu- 
lation who  are  subjects  of  countries  with  which  we  were  at 
war,  countries  the  underlying  motive  of  whose  development 
has  been  proved  to  be  fundamentally  contradictory  to  the 
spirit  of  our  own  land.  A  notable  factor  in  the  perpetuation 
of  this  separateness  was  the  foreign-language  press,  not  all 
of  which  was  whole-heartedly  American.  This  list  could 
be  easily  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  many  other  evidences 
pointing  to  the  lack  of  national  unity. 

Of  course,  on  the  other  side  there  might  be  submitted  the 
praiseworthy  showing  of  our  foreign-born  in  the  army,  their 
generous  support  of  Liberty  bond  issues,  Red  Cross  campaigns, 
and  the  lack  of  any  serious  outbreaks  centering  around  the 
alien  population.  But  on  the  whole  the  weight  of  evidence 
seems  to  be  with  those  who  contend  that  the  melting  pot  has 
not  been  doing  its  job  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

For  a  moment  let  us  examine  into  the  reasons  for  this. 
In  the  first  place  (assuming  for  the  moment  the  value  of  the 
process)  we  have  left  the  melting  pot  pretty  much  to  itself 
without  supplying  energy,  guidance,  direction  or  goal.  We 
have  conjured  with  words  which,  on  account  of  their  sound, 
have  carried  some  conviction.  We  have  had  faith — the  faith 
that  the.  peasant  woman  has  in  the  efficacy  of  the  charm  she 
places  about  her  child's  neck.  Such  faith  may  be  beautiful 
in  its  simplicity  but  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  that  virility 
and  that  foresight  which  caution,  "  And  keep  your  powder 
dry!" 

The  education  of  a  single  child  we  would  not  leave  to  fate, 

1  The  Social  Significance  of  Nationality — the  second  of  this  series  of 
papers  growing  out  of  the  work  of  the  California  Immigration  and 
Housing  Commission — will  be  brought  out  in  the  January  3  issue  of 
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without  guidance,  planning  and  destination.  But  the  educa- 
tion of  a  nation  in  the  making?  Is  it  reasonable  to  leave  that 
to  chance?  The  lack  of  foresight  and  forethought  in  this 
respect  is  the  most  obvious  explanation  of  the  failure  of  the 
melting  pot. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  not  so  obvious,  but  more  funda- 
mental. The  men  and  women  who  have  come  to  our  shores 
in  late  years  are  representatives  of  peoples  who  have  long 
national  histories,  some  of  which  take  their  roots  in  the  dim 
past.  Their  inheritance  of  tradition,  custom,  habit  and  ideal 
is  a  thing  very  dear  to  them.  It  is  their  very  life,  bred  into 
their  bone  and  drilled  into  their  heart  and  mind. 

Hear  what  the  keeper  of  the  melting  pot  says  to  these: 

Come  on,  all  you  foreigners,  and  jump  into  this  magic  kettle. 
You  are  colored  and  discolored  with  things  that  do  not  fit  in  well 
with  affairs  here  in  America.  In  fact,  to  speak  frankly,  there  is  a 
certain  taint  about  you,  a  stain  brought  from  the  old  world.  Your 
clothes  are  ill-fitting  and  ugly.  Your  language  is  barbaric.  You 
are  narrow-minded  and  unprogressive. 

Of  course  we  do  not  hold  you  personally  responsible;  for  you  have 
come  from  backward  and  antiquated  civilizations,  relics  of  the  dark 
ages,  characterized  by  oppression,  ignorance  and  intolerance.  Jump 
into  the  caldron,  and  behold !  You  emerge  new  creatures,  up-to- 
date,  with  new  customs,  habits,  traditions  and  ideals.  Immediately 
you  will  become  like  us;  the  taint  will  disappear.  Your  sacks  will 
be  exchanged  for  the  latest  Fifth  avenue  styles.  Your  old-fogy 
notions  will  give  way  to  the  most  modern  and  new-fangled  ideas. 
You  will  be  reborn.  In  short,  you  will  become  full-fledged  Ameri- 
cans.   The  magic  process  is  certain.    Your  money  back  if  we  fail. 

Some  of  the  newcomers  succumb  to  this  seductive  invita- 
tion. There  was  the  man  but  lately  returned  from  America 
whom  we  ran  across  the  other  day  in  the  Italian  village  of 
Monteforte,  who  insisted,  while  we  were  present,  upon  ad- 
dressing his  family  in  "  American "  though  he  knew  they 
could  not  understand  a  word.  And  another,  an  Italian 
reservist,  whom  we  met  on  the  train  near  Cancello,  who  said : 
"  These  'Talians  ignorant  peoples.  Ain't  got  no  sense.  They 
dirty  and  damn  pigs.  She  (pointing  to  himself)  'Merican." 
To  produce  that  sort  of  spirit  it  is  not  profitable  for  us  to 
maintain  either  a  melting  pot  or  any  other  device. 

But  fortunately  that  element  does  not  predominate  among 
our  modern  pioneers.  We  could  well  imagine  an  immigrant 
of  another  mold  replying  to  our  keeper  of  the  melting  pot  in 
words  something  like  these: 

We  appreciate  your  kind  offer  and  the  spirit  in  which  you  intend 
it.  But  do  you  realize  how  it  hurts?  Before  that  brave  and  fearless 
explorer  set  out  from  our  shores  to  discover  the  land  you  now  boast 
as  your  own,  our  nation  was  mature  in  art,  in  law,  in  government, 
in  religion,  in  philosophy,  in  literature.  We  had  not  reached  per- 
fection. But  at  least  we  had  established  the  foundations  upon  whica 
you  have  builded. 

Then,  will  you  please  take  note  of  these  two  facts?  First,  that  our 
progress  did  not  cease  centuries  ago  but  continued  as  time  went  on. 
Second,  that  your  borrowing  from  us  did  not  stop  with  what  your 
founders  took.  All  that  is  good  in  music — that  divine  medium  for 
the  expression  of  the  soul  of  a  people — you  still  take  from  us.  The 
same  is  true  in  great  part  of  your  architecture  and  other  forms  of 
art;  of  your  science  and  of  many  other  elements  that  go  to  make 
up  the  culture  of  the  people. 

Collectively,  we  possess  a  stability  you  have  not  yet  attained.  You 
might  profit  even  by  lessons  we  could  teach  in  the  art  of  living,  as 
exemplified  in  our  homes,  in  our  family  life,  in  our  communal  cus- 
toms, in  our  recreation  and  amusements.  We  are  proud  of  these 
inheritances,  to  develop  many  of  which  our  nations  have  given  their 
martyrs.  But  now,  you  make  little  of  all  these  cultural  virtues. 
You  would  have  us  throw  them  to  the  winds.     And  for  what? 
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You  hold  out  to  us  a  vague  assurance  that  your  melting  pot,  after 
destroying  all  that  we  hold  sacred,  will  transform  us  into  old,  regu- 
lar-line Americans. 

First  we  resent  your  attack  upon  our  household  gods.  You  can- 
not gain  respect  and  win  confidence  by  belittling  the  things  which 
by  birth  and  by  training  we  have  come  to  hold  dear.  But  further, 
if  you  should  succeed  in  rooting  out  of  us  these  sacred  things,  you 
would  not  leave  us  in  a  state  out  of  which  your  melting  pot  could 
make  us  good  Americans.  You  would  destroy  all  that  was  good  in 
us.  You  would  leave  us  anarchists,  in  every  way,  socially,  economi- 
cally, as  well  as  in  matters  governmental  and  spiritual. 

The  good  teacher  builds  upon  what  he  finds.  He  does  not  begin 
by  destroying.  Then  there  is  this  that  you  seem  to  forget.  Just  as 
the  original  American  people  took  unto  themselves  the  best  out  of  x\\ 
lands,  ancient  and  modern,  so  you  still  have  it  within  your  power 
to  utilize  virtues,  talents  and  abilities  we  now  possess.  However, 
you  cannot  preserve  these  through  the  means  of  the  melting  pot, 
which  crushes  and  kills  but  does  not  sustain  and  conserve.  You 
must  seek  some  other  process. 

Underlying  any  process  or  method  there  must  be  a  funda- 
mental conception.  We  reject  unqualifiedly  that  upon  which 
the  melting  pot  is  superimposed.  The  melting  pot  is  essen- 
tially mechanical  in  its  working. 


There  is  demanded  another 


vision,  one  more  suitable  to  the  treatment  of  human  minds, 


as 


well   as  human   hands   and 


human   hearts,  human   souls, 
muscles. 

In  a  discussion  of  this  matter  a  little  while  ago  one  of  the 
greatest  French  educators  said :  "  America  has  a  marvelous 
soil.  The  choicest  plants  of  European  civilization  are  put 
into  your  ground,  and  there  springs  up  the  world's  most  beauti- 
ful bouquet.  The  plants  may  represent  the  flower  of  France, 
the  spirit  of  Greece,  the  virility  of  Rome,  the  beauty  of  Judea, 
the  strength  of  the  North;  but  the  bouquet  is  essentially 
American." 

A  pretty  compliment,  and  true.  But  not  so  wholly  true 
as  it  might  be. 

The  village  priest  in  a  small  Italian  town  that  has  con- 
tributed many  immigrants  to  America  said:  "Yours  is  a 
land  of  great  strength.  You  make  men  strong.  If  a  bad 
man  leaves  here  for  the  United  States  and  returns,  when  he 
comes  back  he  is  more  evil  still,  and  cleverer  in  his  wicked- 
ness. But  if  the  man  has  a  good  heart,  then  when  he  returns, 
I  find  him  among  the  most  generous,  the  most  loyal  and  the 
most  devout  of  my  flock." 

A  noted  Italian  economist  a  little  while  ago  said  to  us: 
"  Isn't  it  a  marvelous  thing  the  way  America  transmutes 
human  souls?  The  discouraged  peasant  here  becomes  in 
America  a  keen-eyed,  nimble-handed,  quick-witted  mechanic. 
Here,  often  the  slave  of  custom  and  tradition;  there,  an 
initiator,  a  leader  and  master  of  men.  You  bring  out  what 
we  cannot  develop.  America  is  inspired,  and  gives  out  that 
inspiration."  In  the  same  strain,  a  humble  peasant  woman 
exclaimed:  "All  that  I  had  ever  prayed  that  my  two  sons 
might  be,  they  have  become  over  there.  God  is  surely  with 
America,  and  He  has  blessed  her." 

That  is  the  strength  of  America.  That  is  the  force  that 
has  been  working  by  chance,  and  not  along  lines  of  conscious 
direction.     America  possesses  the  magic  power  of  intensifying 


the  talents,  individual  and  national,  of  all  of  her  people,  the 
foreign-born  no  less  turn  the  native-born.  But  America  also 
has  the  power  to  take  from  all  national  representatives  the 
best  they  have,  and,  as  said  by  the  French  educator,  while 
preserving  their  national  core,  to  transmute  them  into  a  new 
thing  that  is  essentially  American,  the  ideal  towards  which  we 
are  all  building. 

If,  then,  we  are  prepared  to  accept  this  mode  of  looking 
upon  the  situation,  so  definitely  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the 
melting  pot,  we  have  the  fundamental  conception  upon  which 
we  can  build  our  process  and  method.  Then  the  guardian 
of  the  spirit  of  America,  replacing  the  keeper  of  the  melting 
pot,  says  to  the  foreign-born  in  our  midst: 

Not  in  a  spirit  of  boastfulness,  but  with  the  feeling  of  full  justifi- 
cation, do  we  declare  to  you  that  America  is  the  most  blessed  of  all 
lands.  Essentially  this  is  true  because  at  our  very  beginning  we 
were  humble  enough  to  take  from  all  nations  the  best  they  produced. 
What  we  took,  we  made  our  own,  for  the  essence  of  all  that  is  good 
and  true  is  that  it  is  universal. 

Now,  what  we  have  taken,  what  we  have  made  of  it,  the  very 
great  contributions  we  ourselves  have  given  both  in  form  and  in 
substance — all  this  is  placed  before  you.  You  are  invited  to  partake 
with  us. 

But  wait!  You  would  not  merely  receive  at  our  hands.  Nor 
would  you  justify  such  a  position  on  the  ground  that  we  have  bene- 
fited by  the  thought  and  accomplishment  of  your  ancestors.  You 
yourselves  would  want  to  participate  in  this  building  of  a  nation 
by  giving  of  your  individual  talents  and  your  national  genius,  how- 
ever humble  your  contribution  may  be.  And  that  is  what  we  expect 
of  you. 

We  would  value  most  highly  whatever  in  the  past  your  nation  may 
have  given  to  world  culture.  But  we  expect  you  to  prove  to  be  their 
worthy  successors.  Then  will  you  earn  your  place  in  this  new  land, 
without  need  of  apology  to  any  man. 

Here  is  fertile  ground  for  the  best  in  all  national  cultures,  to  the 
end  that  the  new  growth,  with  harmony  between  all  inter-related 
parts,  will  in  itself  become  the  noblest  of  all,  sending  back  its 
fragrance  and  its  potent  influence  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

This  way  of  looking  upon  the  situation  presented  by  the 
existence  in  our  midst  of  such  a  large  proportion  of  foreign- 
born  places  a  value  upon  nationality.  It  humbly  accords  credit 
for  what  we  have  taken  out  of  all  lands.  It  acknowledges 
the  imperfection  involved  in  the  actual  America,  attributing 
perfection  only  to  the  ultimate;  but  it  claims  that  America 
as  a  whole  is  the  best  of  existing  lands — still  a  nation  in  the 
making.  It  offers  freely  what  it  has ;  but  in  return  it  demands 
contributions,  national  and  individual,  upon  which  it  is  pre- 
pared to  place  as  high  a  valuation  as  they  merit. 

Without  devoting  deliberate  attention  to  the  matter,  we 
have  worked  marvels  in  nation  building.  Supplement  this 
with  and  support  it  by  conscious  effort  and  the  fruits,  to  us 
and  to  the  world,  will  be  incalculable. 

The  devices  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  such  a  spirit  are 
relatively  simple  to  invent  and  to  operate.  A  modest  begin- 
ning has  been  made  by  several  states  through  their  immigra- 
tion bureaus.  But  the  fundamental  conception,  that  which 
determines  the  national  attitude  of  mind,  is  the  essential  thing. 
After  all,  the  machinery  for  its  realization  is  a  matter  of 
detail.  Suggestions  for  a  national  program  to  cover  the  needs 
will  be  presented  in  a  later  article. 


CHRISTMAS  CHEER 

From  Bulletin  of  Cincinnati  Woman's  City   Club. 

/CHRISTMAS  cheer  falls  east  and  west 
^^      Upon  man's  broken  brotherhood ; 
No  peace  on  earth!    Yet  God  be  blest 
That  life  brims  full  of  will  that's  good. 
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The  Way  Out 


A  Symposium  on  the  Industrial  Situation  Now  Before  the 
President's  Conference  and  the  Country 

Foreword  by  TVilliam  L.  Chenery 

'NDUSTRIAL    EDITOR    OF    THE    SURVEY 


THE  times  cry  out  for  creative  statesmanship  in  the 
field  of  industrial  relations.  The  honeymoon  era 
of  unchallenged  good-will  which  was  made  possible 
by  patriotism  during  the  war  has  been  succeeded  by 
a  season  of  conflict  and  of  unrest.  Where  previously  the 
sovereign  necessity  of  the  nation  at  war  compelled  domestic 
unity,  today  the  spirit  of  division  strides  through  the  land. 
Friendship  and  conscious  subservience  to  the  general  well- 
being  have  been  followed  by  a  bitterness  of  industrial  strife, 
which  if  not  unprecedented,  at  least  threatens  to  undo  much 
of  the  social  progress  which  this  nation  has  made  during  the 
last  decades. 

It  is  a  moment  therefore  when  the  common  sense,  the  help- 
ful experience,  the  scientific  knowledge,  the  wisdom  of  men  of 
affairs,  the  deep  human  sympathy  which  springs  from  the  basic 
reality  of  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  should  be  put  to  serv- 
ice. In  the  faith  that  the  solid  sense  of  the  citizens  of  this  re- 
public may  be  of  great  avail  the  Survey  asked  a  number  of 
men  and  women  whose  records  have  given  them  a  right  to 
speak  to  contribute  to  this  symposium  on  industrial  relations. 
The  labor  problem  will  not  be  solved  today  nor  tomorrow. 
No  vital  question  of  human  relations  can  be  "  solved  "  like  a 
proposition  of  mathematics, — sure  and  for  all  time.  But  ap- 
proaches may  be  made  toward  a  solution.  In  numerous 
places  approaches  have  been  made.  The  field  of  industrial 
relations  is  varied.  Peace  and  good-will  prevail  in  one  indus- 
try; another  is  characterized  by  strife  and  hatred.  In  one 
branch  of  production  managers  and  men  have  created  an 
order  which  brings  present  satisfaction  to  each ;  in  another 
there  is  conflict  for  mastery.     Many  men  of  affairs  and  indus- 


trial engineers  have  learned  things  of  great  contemporarj 
worth:  others  are  groping.  But  in  the  range  of  observation, 
there  are  many  good  and  hopeful  elements.  Reassurance  is  at 
hand  that  conflict  can  be  superseded  by  constructive  coopera- 
tion, and  that,  if  only  the  problem  of  labor  be  considered 
sanely  and  justly,  mutual  helpfulness  may  be  substituted  for 
destructive  unrest. 

In  that  spirit  we  asked  men  and  women  to  contribute 
specific  suggestions  derived  out  of  experience.  Employers  who, 
in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs,  have  established  relationships 
satisfactory  to  their  employes,  labor  managers  of  great  indus- 
tries, union  organizers  who  have  showed  constructive  ability, 
men  who  have  attained  success  as  arbitrators  and  as  negotia- 
tors, others  who  have  qualified  themselves  in  the  art  and 
science  of  industrial  relations,  war-time  experts,  these  and 
others  of  practical  sagacity,  have  cooperated  with  the  Survey 
in  this  adventure  in  public  service.  The  suggestions  which 
have  thus  been  made  spring  from  experience  and  they  are  rele- 
vant to  an  industrial  situation  which  now  will  not  brook 
neglect.  The  great  majority  look  to  common  counsel  and  to 
the  establishment  of  some  form  of  public  or  semi-public  ma- 
chinery through  which  justice  may  be  reached  without  inter- 
ruption or  disorder. 

ONE  of  the  most  arresting  contributions  is  that  of  William 
Allen  White  of  Kansas.  With  that  wisdom  which 
has  given  him  so  distinguished  a  place  in  the  affection  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  Mr.  White  attracts  thought  to  the  needs  of 
the  average  American  family.  He  thinks  of  fathers  and 
mothers  and  children  and  not  of  abstract  entities  termed  labor 
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and  capital.  The  well  being  of  the  average  man  and  of  his 
folks  is  the  national  objective  offered.  The  first  practical 
step  in  moving  toward  this  end,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Kansas  editor,  would  be  the  passage  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment giving  Congress  full  powers  over  commerce  and  industry. 

The  appositeness  of  this  suggestion  is  realized  when  it  is 
remembered  that  except  for  its  war  powers,  revived  for  the 
emergency,  the  federal  government  had  no  control  over  the 
condition  created  by  the  coal  strike,  and  that  even  that  war 
power  was  only  a  break — capable  of  exercising  only  a  negative 
influence.  The  final  mediation  of  President  Wilson  was  of 
course  an  extra-legal  effort,  rendered  successful  chiefly  by  the 
President's  personality.  Had  his  proffer  been  refused  nothing 
except  the  injunction  proceedings  remained  with  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  an  anomaly  that  the  sovereign  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment should  fail  adequately  to  reach  the  industrial  field. 

Contributors  who  are  able  especially  to  speak  objectively  and 
from  the  public  point  of  view,  because  they  are  neither 
employers  nor  trade  unionists,  generally  stress  the  utter  need 
for  industrial  government.  Men  who  have  had  valid  experi- 
ence as  conciliators  insist,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Felix  Adler, 
that  "  wisdom  consists  in  guiding  the  mighty  forces  that  are 
loose  in  the  world  into  safe  channels  rather  than  in  stiffly 
opposing  them."  Repression  is  decried  while  the  establishment 
of  forms  of  economic  self  government  after  the  model  of  experi- 
ments already  tested  in  this  country  and  abroad  is  urged. 


ESPECIALLY  do  industrial  counselors  base  their  faith  on 
the  usefulness  of  setting  up  a  structure  of  human  relations 
in  industry  by  which  differences  that  continuously  arise  in  the 
natural  course  of  life  continuously  may  be  adjusted.  They  have 
no  far  flung  solutions  of  the  labor  problem  as  such.  They  do 
have  unshakable  confidence  in  the  value  of  dealing  with  the 
industrial  situation  as  a  living  thing,  as  a  continuing  rela- 
tion. Men  such  as  George  L.  Bell  are  assured  from  rich 
experience  that  the  one  way  to  serve  the  future  is  to  act  with 
intelligence  and  with  justice  in  the  present.  Their  argument 
is  that  day  by  day  grievances  must  be  relieved.  Not  a  settle- 
ment of  a  generalized  labor  struggle,  but  successive  adjust- 
ments of  the  procession  of  problems  created  by  the  mere  fact 
that  men  work  together,  is  the  wisdom  they  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  public. 

The  usefulness  of  an  industrial  congress  made  up  of  em- 
ployers and  workers  is  set  forth  by  many.  Such  a  congress, 
W.  Jett  Lauck  points  out,  might  be  called  after  the  manner 
of  British  precedent.  Out  of  it  might  come  both  a  code  of 
industrial  right  and  obligation  and  also  a  permanent  industrial 
commission,  analogous  somewhat  to  the  interstate  commerce 
commission.  Such  an  industrial  commission,  however  created, 
as  envisaged  by  its  proponents  could  no  more  be  expected  to 
dispose  of  the  industrial  problem  than  has  the  interstate  com- 
merce commission  been  able  to  settle  finally  the  issue  of  trans- 
portation. 

But  just  as  the  interstate  commission  has  undeniably  been 
of  high  utility  in  the  adjustment  of  many  railroad  matters,  so 
the  promise  of  an  industrial  commission  is  argued.  The  objec- 
tion that  such  a  commission  might  trench  on  the  proper  field 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  plain.  None  the  less  the  need 
for  a  national  agency  which  by  its  very  organization  includes 
all  factors  to  the  industrial  question  is  great  enough  to  out- 
weigh such  difficulty.     There  is  work  enough  for  all. 

The  need,  in  the  words  of  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  of  a  "  generous, 


frank,  open-minded  application  of  soience  to  the  running  of 
industry,"  made  effectual  through  cooperative  management  is 
recognized.  On  the  foundation  of  facts  scientifically  ascer- 
tained industrial  codes  may  be  laid.  Such  codes,  it  is  suggested, 
would  be  applied  through  joint  industrial  councils  and  through 
perhaps  an  ultimate  national  tribunal  akin  to  the  War  Labor 
Board.  In  fact  some  are  assured  that  the  establishment  of 
conference  boards,  agencies  for  legislation  and  for  adjudication, 
should  come  before  the  formulation  of  codes.  Running  through 
the  argument  is  the  faith  that  once  workers  and  employers  are 
brought  together  at  the  same  table  that  fairness  and  reason 
may  be  expected  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  eventuate  in 
a  practical  agreement  as  to  principles. 

The  value  of  keeping  open  means  of  communication  between 
employers  and  employes  is  seen  by  the  majority.  Many  point 
to  the  large  body  of  contemporary  experience  of  this  character. 
This  means',  as  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  points  out,  that  the  present 
necessity  is  for  a  positive  and  not  for  a  negative  industrial 
program — the  creation  of  a  framework  by  which  men  and 
women  in  separate  shops,  in  entire  industries,  and  in  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  may  address  themselves  to  the  problems  that  con- 
front them. 

Fundamental  political  questions  such  as  the  national  control 
of  public  resources  and  a  systemization  of  credits  lurk  in  the 
background  of  some  of  the  discussion.  But  the  burden  of 
opinion  is  that  the  present  industrial  situation  must  be  handled 
by  economic  and  not  by  political  methods.  Practically  no 
demand  is  made  for  the  assumption  of  industrial  responsibility 
by  existing  political  agencies.  On  the  contrary,  the  suggestion 
is  generally  made  that  economic  government,  built  on  the  lines 
of  existing  industrial  structures,  be  set  up  and  coordinated 
with  actual  political  government.  None  see  any  conflict 
between  politics  and  industry  in  this.  Again  the  analogy  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  obvious.  When  a 
new  public  function  has  to  be  assumed  new  agencies  are  desir- 
able. 

The  trend  of  the  proposals  of  the  trade  unionists  is  signifi- 
cant. The  weight  of  their  suggestions  strengthens  the  view 
expressed  by  other  groups  as  to  the  urgent  need  for  the  devel- 
opment of  means  of  conference  between  employers  and 
workers.  The  recognition  of  collective  bargaining,  fair  arbi- 
tration, the  creation  of  an  agency  as  representative  as  the 
National  War  Labor  Board,  the  effort  to  consider  the  indus- 
trial situation  from  the  angle  of  the  man  who  works  for  wages, 
these  are  the  ideas  sponsored  by  union  officials. 

Aside  from  the  attention  centered  on  the  usefulness  of 
organizing  jointly  to  promote  sound  industrial  health,  and 
from  the  reaffirmation  of  the  sense  of  goodwill  which  does 
ordinarily  bind  all  classes  in  America,  there  is  notable  emphasis 
given  to  the  need  for  applying  the  scientific  attitude  toward 
industrial  questions.  In  that  spirit  men  such  as  Prof. 
Henry  R.  Seager  of  Columbia  University,  just  appointed  to 
executive  secretaryship  of  the  President's  Industrial  Confer- 
ence, speak  out.  What  are  the  facts  and  what  is  not  only  the 
fair  but  the  constructive  thing  to  do,  not  in  every  case  conceiv- 
able, but  in  the  matter  immediately  under  consideration — such 
is  the  approach  of  the  scientist. 

THE  President's  second  industrial  conference  is  now  con- 
fronting these  basic  problems.  It  is  working  quietly.  This 
symposium  at  least  reveals  indubitably  that  America  has  a 
great  lode  of  as  yet  untapped  experience  and  social  invention 
in  industry;  and  that  the  main  engineering  problem  before  the 
conference  and  the  country  is  to  devise  means  to  bring  it  out. 
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EMPLOYERS 


Public  Opinion 


EARLY  this  year,  the  textile  workers  in  New  England  and 
the  Middle  States  demanded  a  forty-eight-hour  week  with 
fifty-four  hours  pay.  It  was  a  reasonable  request  and  in 
keeping  with  promises  made  as  to  after-war  conditions,  but 
it  was  almost  universally  denied.  In  the  strikes  that  followed, 
the  workers  won  first  the  forty-eight-hour  week  and  next  the 
fifty-four  hours  pay,  but  the  employers  lost  far  more  than  this. 
They  lost  an  opportunity  to  gain  the  good  will  of  their  em- 
ployes and  they  carried  over  for  a  second  period  the  bitterness 
of  the  Lawrence  strike  of  a  few  years  ago. 

Whatever  plan  is  adopted,  whatever  agency  undertakes  to 
bring  about  better  industrial  relations,  two  words  must  bear 
places  of  first  importance  in  all  deliberations — confidence  and 
happiness.  In  many  of  the  situations  today  facing  us,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  efforts  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides  have  been 
to  destroy  confidence  and  to  deny  the  possibility  of  happiness. 

If  the  injustice  of  the  two-shift  system  in  the  steel  industry 
could  have  been  removed,  would  not  the  position  of  the  em- 
ployers have  been  greatly  strengthened?  If  the  leaders  of  the 
railway  brotherhoods  could,  themselves,  have  made  an  effort 
to  correct  some  of  the  wage  schedules  that  through  government 
advances  were  thrown  out  of  balance  and  are  admittedly  too 
high,  would  not  much  of  the  public's  prejudice  against  labor's 
attitude  have  been  removed?  It  has  even  been  found  that 
workmen,  themselves,  are  willing  to  correct  such  inequalities  if 
given  an  opportunity  to  have  a  fair  voice  in  determining  rates 
of  wages.  If  the  mine  operators  could  have  said  to  the  miners, 
before  any  demands  for  an  advance  in  wages  were  made :  "We 
have  a  contract  with  you  lasting  for  several  months,  but  this 
was  made  when  costs  of  living  were  lower,  therefore  we  will 
readjust  the  wage  schedule  and  will  try  to  remedy  the  injustice 
of  intermittent  employment  " — is  it  unreasonable  to  feel  that 
the  present  situation  might  have  been  avoided? 

Mutual  confidence  and  conditions  of  employment  that  bring 
happiness  to  both  employers  and  employes  are  being  established 
today  in  industries  where  a  real  effort  to  this  end  is  being  made. 
It  is,  of  course,  vastly  easier  in  smaller  units,  but  when  it  can 
be  extended  to  a  unit  of  thirteen  thousand  employes,  like  that 
of  the  Endicott-Johnson  Co.,  can  it  not  be  extended  to  units 
of  any  size  through  the  patient  cooperation  of  employers,  labor 
leaders  and  the  workmen  themselves? 

Should  it  not  be  the  first  duty  of  any  agency  dealing  with  this 
subject  to  establish  a  force  of  public  opinion  that  will  demand 
adherence  to  these  principles  on  the  part  of  both  employers  and 
employes  on  the  penalty  of  a  public  censure  for  failure  that 
neither  side  can  endure? 

Edmund  N.  Huyck. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  Mutual  Good  Will 

MANY  differences  between  people  are  due  to  misunder- 
standings. Nowhere  is  this  so  more  than  in  the  field  of 
industrial  relations,  and  no  misunderstanding  is  more  mis- 
chievous than  the  idea  prevailing  in  the  ranks  of  labor  that  the 
profits  from  industry  are  retained  and  enjoyed  by  capital  alone. 
The  fact  is  that  capital  is  enabled  to  retain  for  its  own  use  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  funds  which  come  into  its  possession 
through  administering  wealth.  The  administrators  of  wealth 
are  merely  the  custodians  of  wealth,  and  they  are  such  invari- 
ably because  they  have  demonstrated  their  capacity  to  admin- 
ister wealth ;  its  administration  always  involves  making  wealth 
productive,  which  always  involves  the  paying  of  wages,  for 
labor  is  as  essential  to  production  as  is  capital. 


The  worker  is  expert  in  the  practice  of  his  trade ;  the  capital- 
ist is  likewise  expert  in  the  practice  of  his  trade.  Both  are 
workers  together;  the  one  is  trained  to  use  his  hands,  the  other 
to  use  his  head.  Both  use  the  material  in  the  use  of  which  they 
are  trained;  in  the  one  case  it  is  the  use  of  implements  for 
fashioning  metal  or  wood  or  what  not;  in  the  other  case  it  is 
the  use  of  money.  A  good  carpenter  or  good  shoemaker  always 
has  more  work  than  he  can  attend  to.  A  good  capitalist  always 
has  use  for  more  money  than  he  can  acquire.  This  is  the 
first  indication  of  success  on  the  part  of  the  capitalist,  for  he 
who  has  become  accomplished  in  the  use  of  money,  for  com- 
merce or  manufacturing  or  banking  has,  like  the  shoemaker, 
more  work  than  he  can  do,  and  the  extent  of  his  operations  is 
ever  limited  by  the  amount  of  funds  which  he  can  command. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  shoemaker  from  becoming  a 
capitalist.  Almost  invariably  capitalists  have  risen  from  the 
ranks  by  demonstrating  their  ability  to  administer  funds. 
When  workers  understand  that  capitalists  are  the  servants  of 
the  worker  in  using  their  skill  in  making  productive  funds 
that  otherwise  would  lie  idle,  they  will  recognize  that  such 
administrators  of  wealth  are  the  best  friends  of  the  workers. 

Capital  has  much  to  learn  in  regard  to  labor  as  well.  Each 
needs  to  know  the  other  better.  This  is  the  real  answer  to  the 
problem  of  industrial  misunderstandings.  Cooperation  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  will  establish  better  understanding  and 
hence  better  relations — for  each  is  essentially  the  friend  of  the 
other. 

R.  J.  Caldwell. 

New  York. 

Industrial  Statesmanship 

IN  my  opinion  the  agency,  whether  it  be  the  second  con- 
ference or  not,  which  directs  (and  sometimes  confines)  its 
efforts,  not  to  "  solving  the  labor  problem,"  but  to  "  opening 
up  a  competent  approach  to  a  solution,"  will  make  the  greatest 
contribution  to  an  ultimate  solution.  To  put  it  another  way, 
a  foundation  must  be  laid  before  the  structure  can  be  built,  and 
underlying  principles,  not  controversial  issues,  must  be  the 
cornerstone  of  the  structure.  Let  me  suggest  that  the  first  and 
second  presidential  conferences  be  examined  in  the  light  of  this 
conviction. 

The  first  industrial  conference  called  by  the  president  con- 
tained within  itself  the  germs  of  its  own  dissolution.  It  was 
contaminated  at  its  conception.  It  brought  class  into  direct 
and  disastrous  conflict  with  class,  and  failed  to  provide — in  the 
public  group — a  force  sufficiently  powerful  to  lead  and  control 
and  direct  into  useful  channels  the  prestige  and  the  practicality, 
and  the  passions,  of  the  capital  and  labor  groups.  It  failed 
ignominously  and  inevitably.  Yet  its  brief  and  hectic  life  is 
justified  if  the  second  conference  profits  by  its  failure. 

The  first  conference  never  showed  the  moral  strength  to 
turn  its  eyes  away  from  the  steel  strike;  it  was  never  able  to 
forget  for  one  moment  the  presence  of  Mr.  Gompers  on  the 
one  side  and  Mr.  Gary  on  the  other;  and  it  never  found  the 
courage  or  the  ability  to  tear  down  the  fence  between  the 
capital  group  on  one  hand  and  the  labor  group  on  the  other. 
It  never  accepted  the  necessity  of  building  a  program  around 
fundamental  principles  rather  than  specific  controversies.  Two 
schools  of  thought,  two  violently-partisan  groups,  two  ex- 
tremist parties,  came  into  immediate  and  violent  conflict,  and 
struggled  to  win  the  battle  for  public  opinion,  not  by  showing 
superior  power  of  analysis,  not  by  convincing  appeal  to  reason, 
not  by  willingness  to  concede  or  cooperate,  but  by  sheer  power 
to  dominate. 

The  second  conference  does  not  face  the  same  prospect  of 
quick  and  inevitable  dissolution  as  did  its  predecessor.    Its  fate 
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is  rather  more  likely  to  be  that  the  patient,  the  long  suffering, 
yet  ever  keen  minded  and  alert  public,  will  decline  the  remedy 
because  it  lacks  confidence  in  the  consultants  called  in  for  the 
diagnosis. 

When  the  administration  recognizes  that  there  are  men  in 
this  country  who  are  equipped,  by  reason  of  sympathy,  by 
reason  of  intimate  and  unceasing  study  of  the  problem  from 
the  social  and  the  practical  point  of  view,  by  reason  of  actual 
accomplishment  in  securing  fairly  durable  solutions  in  earlier 
industrial  conflicts,  men  who  are  not  partisans  or  extremists 
in  either  camp,  men  whose  conceptions  were  not  formed  two, 
three,  four  and  five  decades  ago,  men  who  will  see  through 
and  behind  and  beyond  the  tense  controversies  of  today  and 
will  diagnose  and  prescribe  to  effect  a  cure  of  the  deep-seated 
disease — when  that  day  comes,  there  will  be  hope  of  an  ultimate 
solution.  Men  with  this  equipment,  the  Dennisons,  the 
Schneiders,  the  Kings,  the  Hopkins,  the  Parkers,  the  Coonleys, 
of  the  country  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  the  first 
conference,  and  again  in  the  second.  Perhaps  this  second 
conference,  now  in  session,  will  see  its  greatest  accomplishment 
to  be  that  of  making  possible  the  selection  of  such  a  groi  p. 

Henry  P.  Kendall. 

Boston. 

According  to  St.  John 

THERE  is  no  need  of  any  new  formula  for  the  solution  of 
the  labor  problem.  The  solution  is  clearly  pointed  out 
in  the  fifteenth  verse,  of  the  fifteenth  chapter,  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John. 

Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants;  for  the  servant  knoweth  not 
what  his  Lord  doeth ;  but  I  have  called  you  friends;  for  all  things 
that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I  have  made  known  unto  you. 

All  we  need  is  the  courage  to  apply  the  formula,  and  that 
cannot  be  done  in  any  other  way  than  by  active,  personal  effort 
and  act. 

Edward  Epstean. 

New  York. 

Joint  Conference  Council 

THE  one  difficulty  confronting  labor  and  capital,  or  em- 
ployer and  employe  as  I  should  prefer  to  call  it,  is  the 
lack  of  cohesion  or  friendly  relations  between  the  two.  On 
the  one  hand,  labor  stands  off  and  looks  at  the  employer  as 
a  man  who  has  vast  sums  of  money  and  can  be  approached 
in  a  manner  which  will  give  him  a  portion  of  it  without 
any  trouble  whatever,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  employer  to  give  to  labor  any  more  than  labor 
gives  to  the  employe  for  the  work  that  he  performs.  Capital 
would  not  last  very  long  by  paying  out  even  a  very  small 
amount  more  than  he  is  taking  in  through  the  operation  of 
labor. 

It  was  with  this  idea  in  view  that  after  the  strike  of  the 
printing  industry  in  1906,  the  writer  went  to  work  on  the 
formation  of  a  plan  by  which  the  employer  and  employe  could 
get  in  closer  relationship  and  talk  over  matters  together.  It 
is  a  great  gulf  that  lies  between  the  employer  and  employe 
and  allows  each  one  to  hatch  out  various  projects  alone,  which 
causes  nearly  all  of  the  trouble.  On  the  formation  of  The 
Printers'  League,  which  was  based  upon  consultation,  con- 
ciliation and  final  arbitration  of  any  troubles  in  the  labor  world 
in  our  industry,  we  immediately  formed  committees  to  visit 
the  unions  and  talk  over  matters  concerning  our  interests  on 
both  sides.  This  had  a  very  good  effect,  because  as  almost 
every  one  knows,  when  the  unions  want  anything  they  send  a 
set  of  officers  to  the  employers  who  are  instructed  to  get  some- 
thing from  the  employers.  Failing  to  do  this,  they  are  dis- 
credited by  their  own  union.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  for  the 
employer  to  meet  and  confer  with  those  who  give  the  instruc- 
tions— meaning  the  unions. 

The  latest  creation  along  this  same  line  was  when  we  or- 
ganized the  Joint  Conference  Council.     This  meant  that  we 


would  have  communications  and  conferences  with  the  five  in- 
ternational presidents  in  this  industry  through  a  committee 
of  five  of  the  employers  in  the  industry,  selected  as  a  commit- 
tee to  operate  on  national  matters.  The  idea  of  this  was  to 
stabilize  wages  in  probably  five  different  degrees,  making  the 
country  village  the  lowest  scale,  and  the  cities  of  New  York 
and  Chicago  the  highest  scale,  and  providing  universal  shop 
practices  all  over  the  United  States.  By  this  means  we  would 
be  enabled  to  meet  the  issue  nationally  instead  of  fractionally 
in  different  cities,  raising  or  lowering  the  wages  received  by 
the  craftsmen  as  occasion  might  arise  nationally,  making  ar- 
rangements so  that  the  local  unions  could  appeal  to  the  inter- 
national to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  This  idea  has  grown 
quite  rapidly.     .     .     . 

While  we  have  had  a  very  serious  strike  in  New  York 
city,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  draw  us  finally  closer 
together  on  the  principles  established  by  The  Printers'  League, 
of  consultation,  conciliation,  and  final  arbitration  of  all  matters 
in  dispute,  and  that  the  joint  conference  council  spoken  of 
previously  will  assist  these  matters  in  splendid  form. 

The  very  same  proposition  can  be  utilized  all  over  the 
United  States.  It  should  be  the  part  of  the  government  not  to 
step  in  between  employer  and  employe  to  try  and  settle  matters, 
but  to  endeavor  to  get  the  employer  and  employe  into  closer 
conference  with  one  another,  to  bring  them  into  friendly  rela- 
tionship. This  is  entirely  feasible  and  will  be  very  profitable 
to  both  employer  and  employe. 

Charles  Francis. 

New  York. 

Industrial  Counselors 

FOR  some  time  past  the  feeling  has  grown  on  me  that  the 
solution  to  our  many  industrial  problems  is  most  likely 
to  come  through  industry  itself,  though  it  may  always  be 
materially  hastened,  of  course,  by  such  proper  educative  forces 
as  can  be  brought  to  bear.  Within  the  last  six  months  I  hafe 
been  much  interested  in  the  many  favorable  reactions  I  have 
noticed  among  industrial  executives  to  the  ideas  of  such  men 
as  John  Leitch,  Robert  B.  Wolf  and  Lord  Leverhulme.  In 
many  cases  it  seems  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  men  and  their  ideas 
that  makes  the  appeal  rather  than  the  mere  possibility  that 
through  some  of  these  ideas,  whether  sound  or  not,  momentary 
peace  can  be  secured.  It  is  in  the  growth  of  this  spirit  among 
the  leaders  of  industry  that  I  see  the  greatest  hope  for  the  suc- 
cessful working  out  of  our  many  problems. 

This,  of  course,  leaves  the  public  pretty  much  out  of  ac- 
count, and  I  confess  I  don't  see  much  that  the  public  can  do 
for  the  present.  When  I  consider  the  way  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  done  its  work,  and  the  limited  usefulness  of 
the  War  Labor  Board  even  with  so  good  a  man  as  ex-Presi- 
dent Taft  for  joint  chairman,  I  can  see  no  hope  for  any  great 
accomplishments  through  a  governmental  board  or  commis- 
sion attempting  to  work  under  present  peace  time  conditions. 
I  believe  that  the  government  will  have  done  all  that  can  be 
fairly  expected  of  it,  if  it  will  maintain  law  and  order,  and 
at  the  same  time  establish  a  set  of  rules  for  the  conduct  of  in- 
dustrial fights  that  will  ensure  a  reasonably  speedy  decision 
without  too  much  trampling  of  the  general  public. 

Richard  B.  Carter. 

Boston. 

A  Definition  of  Aims 

THIS  whole  labor  situation  is  a  subject  of  intense  interest 
to  me  because  for  years  I  have  dealt  intimately  through 
one  agency  with  one  of  the  unions  of  iron  workers  throughout 
this  country  doing  piping  work,  and  am  also  dealing  through 
another  agency  with  another  union  of  iron  workers  consisting 
of  skilled  machine  shop  mechanics,  and  have  been  dealing  for 
years  through  two  other  agencies  with  unions  of  electrical  and 
street  railway  workers — and  hence  have  had  a  long  and  sub- 
stantial experience  with  organized  labor  in  these  several  fields. 
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I  am  convinced  that  both  the  information,  organization, 
purposes  and  psychology  of  organized  labor  on  one  hand  and 
organized  capital  on  the  other  are  to  date  at  fault — whether 
equally  or  not  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  Organized  capital,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  great  war,  has  had  the  best  of  the  situation 
and  virtually  controlled  it  in  its  interest,  and  has  been  able  to 
shape  political  action  largely  to  its  liking.  Organized  capital 
by  the  tradition  and  habit  of  centuries  has  been  masterful  and 
selfish,  and  in  the  main  must  continue  to  be  so  in  order  to 
retain  control  of  the  great  industrial  agencies  of  world  life 
which — to  be  self  sustaining  and  successful — must  always  be 
directed  by  brain  force  instead  of  muscle  force.  The  arrogant 
selfishness  of  organized  capital  will  be  ameliorated  in  propor- 
tion to  the  moderation  and  intelligence  of  the  changes  which 
organized  labor  demands  and  the  assurance  that  if  organized 
capital  makes  reasonable  concession  it  will  at  least  get  franker, 
fairer,  more  assured  treatment  for  what  is  left  to  it  in  agreed 
power  and  return. 

The  progress  of  time,  which  will  eliminate  dyed-in-the-wool 
protagonists  on  both  sides  and  replace  them  with  personalities 
of  more  liberal  and  tolerant  views  and  less  selfish  purpose 
(who  are  now  growing  up  under  changed  world  conditions), 
will  accelerate  this  tendency  of  these  great  presently  opposing 
forces  to  compromise  and  agree  on  a  real  and  loyal  get-together 
program.  Organized  labor  has  beyond  question  been  the  real 
force  which  has  blazed  the  way  for  amelioration  of  conditions 
and  the  betterment  of  life  of  the  working  forces  of  the  world. 
It  has  had  and  continues  to  have  the  faults  and  deficiencies  of 
the  average  of  this  group.  It  was  inevitable  that  with  modern 
world  education  and  intercommunion  there  should  come  a  read- 
justment of  world-wide  human  forces  with  respect  to  the  con- 
trol and  division  of  human  rights  and  property.  In  the  world 
shake-up  which  this  war  has  occasioned  these  constituent  and 
conflicting  molecules  have  all  been  violently  placed  in  a  fluid 
relation  and  are  now  again  settling  down  to  a  new  state  of  rest 
in  their  readjusted  relations.  .  .  . 

What  does  labor  want  or  expect  in  this  connection  ?  Does 
it  wish  to  be  a  partner  in  enterprise,  which  would  infer  within 
reasonable  bounds  its  whole-hearted,  loyal,  intelligent  and  self- 
denying  cooperation  to  increase  and  perfect  human  production, 
and  thus  open  the  way  for  betterment  of  the  conditions  of 
individuals  within  its  groups  and  of  enterprises  with  which  the 
groups  labor  collectively; — or  does  labor  on  the  other  hand 
really  not  want  a  partnership  relation  and  does  it  stand  for  a 
solid  level  of  performance  and  assured  return  therefor,  which 
must  apply  to  all  of  its  members  and  must  therefore  travel  only 
at  the  rate  and  quality  of  its  poorest  performers? 

Can  labor  expect  and  demand  a  stereotyped,  uniform 
standard  of  performance  and  remuneration  throughout  human 
pursuits  and  in  all  places  geographically?  Can  labor  expect 
and  demand  a  return  which  exceeds  the  earnings  of  the  enter- 
prise in  which  and  where  it  is  engaged?  Does  labor  plan  to  so 
standardize  the  return  for  its  efforts  in  the  pursuits  and  locali- 
ties where  these  may  be  that — regardless  of  the  measure  of  the 
success  of  the  employing  instrumentality — it  will  always  and 
surely  get  its  fixed  share  so  demanded.  If  this  be  its  purpose, 
does  it  not  imply  nationalization  of  every  human  activity  so  that 
the  common  national  tax  collected  from  successful  enterprise 
will  have  to  be  used  to  subsidize  all  unsuccessful  enterprise — to 
assure  the  payment  of  labor's  uniformly  classified  wage?  Is 
this  country  prepared  to  adopt  and  carry  into  practice  any 
such  principle?  Is  labor — especially  "  organized  "  labor — pre- 
pared to  make  itself  responsible  so  that  reliance  may  be  placed 
upon  the  fulfillment  of  its  engagements — -whatever  these  mav 
be2  .   .  . 

Discussion  already  held  in  this  country  reasonably  indicates 
the  wisdom  of  the  thought  that  the  character  of  human  effort 
should  be  differentiated  as  to  whether  it  is:  First,  national 
(in  government  employment);  or,  second,  quasi-public;  or, 
third,  private,  and  if  these  variants  are  found  sound  and 
adopted,  then  the  effort  that  is  included  in  these  three  classifi- 


cations should  be  carefully  defined  to  avoid  confusion  in  the 
issues  which  are  bound  to  arise  in  relation  thereto.  With  such 
determination  substantially  effected,  then  the  rights,  duties  and 
obligations  of  labor  with  respect  to  these  classifications  should 
be  defined  in  principle. 

Powell  Evans. 
Philadelphia. 

Conference,  Not  Repression 

RECENT  utterances  of  employers  and  of  men  prominent 
in  public  life  have  given  evidence  of  a  strong  desire  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  strikes  by  force.  This  tendency- 
culminated  in  the  recent  injunction  in  the  coal  strike  and  has 
also  found  expression  in  the  arrest  of  strikers  by  the  aid  of 
resuscitated  "  work  or  fight  "  laws,  and  in  some  cases  in  ar- 
rests that  did  not  have  even  so  flimsy  a  pretext.  If  we  are  to 
restore  industrial  peace  and  good-will,  there  must  come  first 
of  all  a  realization  that  force  is  not  the  proper  weapon  with 
which  to  combat  industrial  conflicts.  The  right  of  workers 
engaged  in  private  employment  to  strike  must  be  unqualified. 

Second  in  importance  is  the  complete  restoration  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  assembly,  whether  a  strike  is  in  progress 
or  not.  In  fact,  it  is  just  at  such  times  that  the  right  is  par- 
ticularly needed,  and  that  its  denial  inflicts  the  greatest  injus- 
tice upon  the  workers  and  arouses  their  greatest  indignation. 
The  plea  that  the  holding  of  meetings  will  lead  to  disorder 
should  not  prevail.  To  deprive  American  citizens  of  their 
most  fundamental  rights  is  a  good  deal  worse  than  an  occa- 
sional disturbance.  The  difficult  part  of  securing  the  right 
of  free  assemblage  is  that  its  prohibition  is  usually  a  matter 
of  local,  or  at  most  of  state  action  and,  therefore,  not  easily 
corrected.  A  federal  commission  should  be  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  labor  and 
capital,  together  with  representatives  of  every  political  party 
nominating  a  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States. 
This  commission  should  be  empowered  to  inquire  into  any  case 
of  alleged  denial  of  freedom  of  speech.  Its  reports  would 
serve  to  give  the  public  the  truth  and,  in  the  light  of  the 
publicity  to  which  such  a  commission  would  expose  the  facts, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  practices  would  become 
fewer,  if  they  did  not  wholly  disappear. 

There  should  also  be  created  a  national  commission  for 
the  mediation  and  arbitration  of  industrial  disputes.  The 
National  War  Labor  Board  did  invaluable  work  during  the 
war.  It  is  true  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  both 
labor  and  capital  desired  its  abolition  and  furthermore  that, 
with  the  disappearance  of  war  psychology,  it  became  more  and 
more  difficult  to  get  either  side  to  submit  its  case  to  the  de- 
termination of  that  tribunal.  If,  however,  the  board  had  been 
continued,  it  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  offer  to  both 
sides  in  the  recent  coal  and  steel  strikes  the  services  of  a 
body  of  industrial  experts  who  possessed  unusual  qualifica- 
tions for  exercise  of  mediatory  or  arbitral  functions,  and  it 
would  have  been  extremely  difficult  for  either  party  to  the 
controversy  to  reject  these  services.  If  such  rejection  had 
taken  place,  the  board  could  still  have  held  an  inquiry  into 
all  the  facts,  and  its  report  would  have  added  value  be- 
cause both  employer  and  employe  were  represented  on  the 
board  and  because  of  the  ability  and  experience  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

The  need  of  the  hour  is  undoubtedly  industrial  peace  and 
increased  production.  Neither  of  these  will  come,  however, 
without  a  greater  measure  of  justice  than  the  present  temper 
of  our  employers  or  officials  seems  willing  to  grant;  nor  will 
there  be  any  permanent  improvement  until  all  classes  in  Amer- 
ica become  imbued  with  a  desire  for  service.  Somebody  must 
commence — I  would  suggest  that  the  employers,  who  are  the 
most  favorably  situated,  be  the  ones  to  do  so. 

Alexander  M.  Bing. 

New  York. 
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Equal  Citizenship 

THE  American  workingman — to  work  is  to  use  the  mental 
and  physical  powers  of  man  for  some  useful  purpose,  but 
there  must  be  some  real  spirituality  thrown  in  to  save  salt — 
must  be  admitted  to  society  and  by  that  I  mean  to  the  state 
upon  equality  with  other  citizens.  He  must  be  incorporated 
upon  equal  citizenship  after  the  election  as  well  as  just  before 
the  election.  The  Bill  of  Rights  must  be  made  applicable  to 
him.    This  done  we  can  then  consider  the  next  step.  t 

Being  all  free  and  equal  we  might  then  consider  whether 
the  powers  that  attach  to  monopoly  might  not  better  be 
taken  over  by  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  public 
and  to  prevent  freedom  from  being  destroyed  by  such  powers 
in  individual  hands.  There  seems  to  be  truth  in  the  state- 
ment that  monopoly  is  a  function  of  government. 

It  seems  almost  idle  to  speak  or  write  about  these  things 
now  when  men  are  told  to  go  to  work  or  to  jail.  Personally 
I  believe  that  freedom  is  the  highest  gift  of  God  to  man. 
I  believe  further  that  the  cure  for  the  ills  of  freedom  is  more 
freedom.  Freedom  and  equal  opportunity  to  use  the  gifts 
of  the  creator  and  to  enjoy  the  results  of  one's  own  labor.  I 
believe  that  the  commandment  "  Thou  shall  not  steal  "  in- 
cludes "  Thou  shall  not  be  stolen  from." 

Just  now  this  is  of  course  rank  heresy.  We  now  speak 
lightly  about  setting  the  price  on  man's  labor  and  telling  him 
to  work  outside  of  jail  or  we  will  make  him  work  in  jail. 
We  are  beginning  to  speak  about  setting  the  price  of  com- 
modities—coal— and  forget  that  this  is  bolshevism.  I  see 
no  redress  until  men  shall  again  be  more  sane. 

_  Andrew  Furuseth. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Nationalization 

I  DOUBT  if  anybody  expects  any  practical  suggestions 
toward  solving  the  present  industrial  problems  to  emanate 
from  the  second  conference  called  by  President  Wilson.  At 
least,  I*  have  yet  to  meet  a  labor  official  who  is  taking  this 
conference  seriously.  The  first  conference  might  have  been 
able  to  devise  some  method  whereby  present  industrial  disputes 
could  have  been  somewhat  alleviated,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
arrogant  attitude  taken  by  the  employers'  group.  The  pro- 
posals as  submitted  by  the  labor  group,  if  adopted  in  their 
entirety,  would  have  had  a  tendency  to  quiet  the  present  labor 
unrest.  They  could  not,  however,  have  permanently  solved 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  labor  problem. 

The  big  strikes  that  are  now  on  and  those  threatened  being 
confined  principally  to  basic  industries,  such  as  coal,  steel, 
and  the  railroads,  have  acquired  national  prominence.  These 
strikes  and  threatened  strikes  affect  what  has  come  to  be  com- 
monly known  as  the  public. 

The  Survey  wants  to  know  some  practical  objective  toward 
which  the  public  can  work  looking  to  a  solution  of  the  labor 
problem.  Senator  Cummins  believes  that  the  practical  thing 
to  do  is  to  enact  anti-strike  legislation.  As  an  alternative  for 
the  drastic  method  to  end  strikes  on  the  railroads  as  proposed 
by  Senator  Cummins  I  suggest  to  the  public  something  much 
more  practical,  namely,  the  Plumb  Plan  for  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  railroads.  If  the  public  really  wants  to  eliminate 
strikes  on  railroads  once  and  for  all  time,  they  should  become 
boosters  for  the  Plumb  Plan.  The  nationalization  of  the 
mines  is  a  practical  method  to  eliminate  coal  strikes.  In  short, 
nationalization  of  our  basic  industries  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
only  thing  that  offers  any  permanent  solution  of  the  labor 
problem  as  it  affects  these  industries.  Outside  of  the  basic 
industries  the  public  should  work  for  the  following  measures: 


1.  The  right  of  collective  bargaining. 

2.  The  enactment  of  legislation  that  will  protect  the  working  man 
in  his  right  to  join  a  labor  union  without  discrimination  by  the  em- 
ployer. 

3.  The  maintenance  at  all  times  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  free 
epeech,  free  press,  and  peaceable  assemblage. 

Speaking  from  practical  experience  I  can  say  that  in  the 
paper  industry  we  have  very  few  strikes  in  the  plants  of  the 
employers  who  deal  with  us  through  the  medium  of  collective 
bargaining.  During  recent  years  most  of  the  strikes  in  the 
paper  industry  have  been  caused  by  employers  discriminating 
against  union  men  and  refusing  to  deal  collectively  with  their 
employes.  Discrimination  against  men  for  union  membership, 
autocratic  methods  of  employers  in  denying  their  employes  the 
right  of  collective  bargaining,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  free  speech,  free  press,  and  peaceable 
assemblage,  have  caused  more  industrial  unrest  and  strikes  in 
this  country  than  is  generally  recognized. 

These  objectives  I  have  mentioned  may  seem  revolutionary 
to  some ;  but  the  people  of  this  country  might  as  well  come  to 
realize  first  as  last  that  make-shift  methods  are  not  going  to 
remedy  the  ills  of  modern  industrial  society. 

John  P.  Burke. 

Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.    - 


Organization 


STRIPPED  of  its  externals,  the  labor  problem  is  a  ques- 
tion of  human  rights  versus  property  rights.  The  prop- 
osition involved  is  whether  human  service,  or  the  mere  owner- 
ship of  property,  shall  be  the  deciding  factor  in  the  distribution 
of  the  social  necessities  and  luxuries  that  make  life  worth  liv- 
ing. Unless  we  conceive  the  labor  problem  in  this  sense  all 
our  attempts  to  solve  it  must  fail. 

The  labor  problem  is  caused  by  the  unjust  glorification  of 
property  rights  over  human  rights  in  industry.  The  cap- 
italists put  their  money  into  an  industry ;  they  represent  the 
property  factor.  The  workers  put  their  very  life  in ;  they 
represent  the  human  factor.  But  in  the  operation  of  the 
industry  and  in  the  division  of  its  fruits,  ordinarily  the  work- 
ers, despite  their  great  stake,  have  little  or  nothing  to  say.  The 
rights  of  property  alone  are  considered.  The  capitalists  are 
the  recognized  masters  and  get  the  masters'  share.  The  work- 
ers are  the  servants  and  get  barely  enough  to  live  upon. 

Consider  the  situation  in  the  steel  industry:  There  prop- 
erty rights  are  supreme  and  human  rights  negligible.  The 
representatives  of  property  have  complete  control.  They 
divide  the  rich  products  of  the  industry  among  themselves  and 
set  the  hours,  wages  and  working  conditions  of  their  em- 
ployes. Despite  America's  advantages  with  respect  to  iron 
ore,  coal,  labor  and  mechanical  efficiency,  they  compel  the 
steel  workers  of  this  country  to  toil  twelve  hours  per  day, 
while  those  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Italy 
enjoy  the  eight-hour  day.  With  an  iron  hand  they  prohibit  the 
million  steel  workers  from  having  a  voice  in  the  industry,  even 
though  the  latter's  most  vital  interests  are  at  stake. 

Against  this  system  of  industrial  serfdom,  more  or  less 
prevalent  in  all  the  industries,  the  workers  are  in  undying 
protest.  They  will  never  recognize  the  principle  that  men  who 
perform  no  other  function  than  simply  owning  an  industry 
should  absolutely  control  that  industry  and  enjoy  all  its  pro- 
ducts, while  those  who  spend  their  whole  lives  and  energies  in 
actual  production  are  considered  mere  machines.  They  insist 
upon  the  recognition  of  their  rights  as  human  beings  and 
producers.    They  demand  industrial  justice. 

The  workers  are  profoundly  convinced  that  in  order  to 
secure  this  justice  they  must  organize  labor  unions  powerful 
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enough  to  meet  their  employers  upon  an  equal  footing.  Hence 
their  insistent  demand  for  the  right  to  organize.  This  demand 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  most  industrial  discontent.  It  is  the  heart 
of  the  American  labor  problem.  It  is  fundamental  and  must  be 
met  fairly  and  squarely.  There  is  no  more  room  for  com- 
promise in  the  matter  than  there  is  in  an  arithmetical  sum. 
The  workers  must  be  conceded  the  right  to  organize  freely  and 
to  select  such  representatives  as  they  choose.  Unless  this  is 
done  there  will  be  constant  industrial  warfare. 

The  President's  industrial  conference  failed  to  admit  the 
workers'  right  to  organize.  Consequently  it  was  wrecked. 
And  so  will  all  other  conferences  fail  in  their  purpose 
if  they  do  not  grant  the  workers  the  right  to  organize. 
I  would  say  that  the  concession  of  this  right  is  the  only  possible 
way  to  take  even  the  first  step  towards  the  solution  of  the 
labor  problem. 

Wm.  Z.  Foster. 

Pittsburgh. 

National  Labor  Board 

NO  doubt  a  great  deal  of  good  could  be  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  settling  differences  between  the  employers  and 
employes  by  having  a  board  created  similar  in  personnel  to  the 
War  Labor  Board.  .  In  creating  such  a  board,  however,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  organized  workers  could  be 
expected  to  place  confidence  in  such  a  board  only  by  having 
direct  representatives  of  organized  labor  as  members  thereon. 
I  mean  by  this  that  a  board  of  that  character  would  be  ineffec- 
tive in  the  way  of  creating  confidence,  unless  men  who  are 
actively  er.^rged  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
various  labor  organizations  were  members  of  it. 

The  strike  of  the  bituminous  coal  miners  is  at  the  present 
time  one  feature  of  the  labor  situation  which  should  be  solved 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  same  could  be  justly  and  right- 
fully adjudicated  if  the  government  would  grant  to  the  coal 
miners  the  31  per  cent  increase  in  wage  and  instruct  the  opera- 
tors to  proceed  according  to  that  basic  wage.  If  an  operator 
refuses  to  operate  his  mine,  let  the  government  assume  control 
of  it  and  by  investigation  determine  whether  the  profits  of  the 
operator  would  warrant  his  paying  the  increase  of  31  per  cent. 
If  not  allow  him  to  increase  the  price  of  the  product  so  that  he 
could  pay  the  31  per  cent  advance  and  retain  for  himself  a  fair 
profit  on  the  capital  invested. 

The  charging  of  some  of  the  officials  of  the  mine  workers 
with  contempt,  and  perhaps  placing  them  in  jail,  will  not  bring 
to  the  general  public  what  they  desire  most — namely,  coal,  but 
it  will  only  tend  to  give  the  radicals  and  advocates  of  bolshe- 
vism  and  I.  W.  W.ism  more  opportunities  to  spread  their 
propaganda. 

Wm.  L.  Hutcheson. 

Indianapolis. 

In  the  Other  Fellow's  Place 

BOILED  down  the  whole  question  as  I  interpret  it  is, 
"  How  should  the  public  go  about  solving  the  problems  of 
industrial  unrest  or  discontent,  now  existant  in  various 
forms?  " 

For  any  one,  no  matter  how  learned  in  the  sciences,  to 
present  a  formula  that  would  quench  the  inborn  desires  of  the 
human  family  would  in  my  judgment  be  an  acknowledgement 
of  the  possession  of  Omnipotent  powers. 

The  late  industrial  conference  gives  evidence  of  the  intricate 
mechanism  by  which  the  human  elements  undertake  to  oper- 
ate. The  proposals  of  the  labor  group  were  at  least  an  attempt 
to  allay  discontent,  so  prominent  then  and  still  more  so  now. 
No  one,  not  even  the  most  enthusiastic  of  that  group,  claimed 
for  their  formula  perfection.    That  is  an  impossibility. 

The  failure  to  agree  even  upon  the  broadest  construction  of 
what  was  considered  a  fair,  just  and  logical  policy  to  alleviate 
the  conditions,  which  were  apparent  to  all,  makes  any  future 
effort  on  the  part  of  others  to  construct  machinery  that  will 


operate  with  any  degree  of  success  along  lines  of  industrial 
justice  doubtful. 

For  unless  the  minds  of  those  who  are  the  producers,  i.  e. 
the  toilers,  can  be  satisfied  that  they  are  not  being  compelled  by 
their  environments  to  endure  and  labor  under  conditions  which 
their  very  nature  rebels  against,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
industrial  peace. 

Theorists  may  indulge  in  academic  essays  to  their  heart's  con- 
tent, but  it  is  only  those  who  know  and  have  felt  the  heart 
throbs  of  that  great  mass  of  living,  breathing  human  beings, 
whose  lives  are  part  of  their  lives,  who  can  give  to  the  world 
the  best  panacea  (not  a  cure)  for  the  ills  that  cause  discontent 
and  strife. 

The  only  way  out  of  the  present  state  of  industrial  chaos 
is  to  first  consider  the  various  phases  from  the  standpoint  of 
social  justice.  And  Who  can  do  that  without  first  putting  him- 
self in  the  position  (the  practical  position,  the  real  position) 
of  those  who  today  are  claiming  they  have  cause  for  their 
actions,  which  actions  are  the  main  cause  of  the  present  dis- 
content. 

Lef  those  who  think  and  believe  that  the  steel  workers  have 
no  just  cause  for  their  action,  go  to  work  themselves  in  the 
steel  mills,  working  at  the  various  positions  there,  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  all  others;  let  those  who  think  the  same 
of  the  coal  miners  do  the  same;  let  those  who  think  the  same 
of  the  railroaders  do  the  same,  and  then  let  them  come  forth 
with  their  conception  of  what  should  be  done.  By  a  process  of 
this  kind  there  might  be  at  least  some  thoughts  procured  that 
would  lead  to  a  slight  improvement  in  our  present  entangled 
and  very  much  mussed  up  industrial  conditions.  To  put  your- 
self in  the  other  fellow's  place  would  work  wonders  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs. 

M.  F.  Tighe. 

Pittsburgh. 

Agree  on  a  Program  and  Act 

I  MIGHT  in  passing  state— that  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Socialist  Party  nor  have  I  ever  been.  Their  tactics,  includ- 
ing their  intolerance,  have  never  made  a  substantial  appeal  to 
me.  I  believe  that  the  changes  necessary,  revolutionary  in 
nature  though  they  be,  will  be  brought  about  by  evolutionary 
processes. 

Believing  as  I  do,  I  propounded  a  question  something  like 
this  to  President  Wilson  while  he  was  in  Seattle  last  No- 
vember : 

"  Don't  you  think  Mr.  President  that  good  citizenship  demands 
that  we  all  sit  down  together,  regardless  of  our  walks  in  life,  face 
courageously  the  conditions  with  which  we  are  confronted,  recog- 
nizing facts,  and  then  endeavor  to  agree  as  to  the  final  solution  to  be 
applied  to  the  problems  involved;  and  having  agreed,  then  proceed — 
not  to  turn  things  upside  down  over  night,  but,  step  by  step  as  quickly 
as  we  can  adjust  ourselves  to  changes,  to  demand  the  speediest  pos- 
sible progress  toward  the  given  goal,  namely,  the  final  solution 
agreed  upon  ?  " 

"  Absolutely  "  was  the  reply  of  the  President. 

In  my  judgment  in  order  to  give  the  workers  of  America 
freedom  and  democracy  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  funda- 
mental changes  must  be  made,  the  scope  of  which  was  some- 
what indicated  by  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  a 
few  years  ago. 

Our  mines,  railroads  and  other  systems  of  transportation 
and  communication  should  be  nationalized  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  and  a  positive  statement  made  to  this  effect 
immediately.  Legislation  should  be  immediately  enacted  that 
would  make  it  impossible  for  a  millionaire  to  exist  and  a 
pauper  unnecessary  in  this  great  land  of  abundant  resources. 
Monopoly,  wherever  it  exists,  should  also  have  its  strangle 
hold  broken  by  governmental  action.  However,  as  a  step  to 
insure  the  foregoing,  labor  itself  should  immediately  enter  the 
political  arena  on  such  broad  lines  as  to  embrace  all  hand  and 
brain  workers  regardless  of  their  affiliations.  Labor  should 
immediately  proceed  to  organize  and  develop  to  the  utmost  of 
its  ability  a  cooperative  system  that  would  reach  and  render 
service   to  every   individual   desiring   it.      In  order   to   decide 
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wisely  what  should  be  done,  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  such  tremendous  unrest  throughout  the  nation. 
Personally,  I  am  convinced  that  its  cause  lies  in  unfulfilled 
governmental  and  press-agented  promises. 

There  is  a  great  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  citizens  as  to  just  what  is  funda- 
mentally wrong,  but  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  dawn  of  a 
new  day  was  pointed  to  and  the  hopes  of  real  freedom  and 
democracy  are  now  being  shattered.  The  thing  that  would 
more  than  anything  else  satisfy  the  public  clamor  and  allay 
general  unrest  is  a  definite  and  sufficient  program  to  fulfill  war- 
time promises.  Such  a  program  might  be  outlined  by  a  com- 
mission representative  of  labor,  employers  and  economists 
selected  to  round  into  definite  and  concrete  form  expressions 
democratically  secured  from  the  various  elements  that  go  to 
make  up  our  citizenship  throughout  the  various  states  of  this 
union.  If,  as  a  result,  a  program  is  framed,  for  instance — 
after  the  order  of  that  of  the  British  Labor  Party  or  another 
generally  acceptable,  with  satisfactory  assurances  that  it  will 
become  effective  as  speedily  as  practicability  will  allow  it  to  be 
placed  in  operation,  the  confidence  of  our  people  will  be  re- 
established and  dangers  of  internal  eruptions  removed. 

_       .     ,__    ,  James  A.  Duncan. 

Seattle,  Wash.  J 

Eliminate  the  Wage  System 

THE  unrest  of  the  worker  is  due,  not  only  to  the  failure 
of  the  warring  nations  to  achieve  world  democracy  and  to 
bring  about  the  elimination  of  imperialist  wars,  but  particularly 
because,  in  this  world  war  the  workers  who  made  the  fullest 
possible  sacrifices,  found  themselves,  partly  as  the  result  of  their 
new  awakening,  worse  off  than  ever  before.  At  the  same  time, 
others  made  untold  millions  at  the  expense  of  the  workers  and 
of  their  families.  To  eliminate  this  unrest  we  must  grant  the 
worker  what  he  justly  feels  is  his  due — political,  industrial 
and  educational  democracy. 

No  real  democracy  is  possible  unless  the  worker  is  economi- 
cally free  and  that  means,  ultimately,  a  complete  reconstruc- 
tion of  society  so  as  to  eliminate  the  wage  system.  To  achieve 
this  we  must  first  liberate  mankind  from  his  dependence  on 
sources  of  mis-information — the  press  and  the  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  country.  The  first  can  only  be  secured  by 
denying  to  postal  authorities  the  right  to  interfere  with  publi- 
cations and  by  the  enactment  of  legislation  which  will  make  the 
news  distributing  agencies,  such  as  the  Associated  Press,  a 
government  monopoly  under  the  control  of  the  workers  in 
order  that  real  news  may  be  freely  distributed  to  all  and  not 
stuff  manufactured  to  suit  the  capitalists  of  the  nation  or  the 
British  government  or  any  other  government  that  seeks  to  mis- 
lead the  workers.  The  second  can  be  secured  only  through 
the  unionization  of  teachers  and  giving  them,  instead  of  busi- 
ness boards  of  education,  a  dominant  share  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  schools. 

Political  and  civil  liberties  having  been  restored  and  the 
sources  of  information  unpolluted,  man  is  then  free  to  work  for 
economic  emancipation.  To  this  end  I  should  favor  the  nation- 
alization of  the  railroads  and  the  mines  on  the  basis  of  some 
modified  form  of  the  Plumb  Plan.  If,  after  a  period  of  years, 
the  plan  justifies  itself  by  training  the  worker  in  democratic 
management  and  by  improving  working  and  living  conditions, 
then  nationalization  should  be  extended  to  include  natural 
resources  and  basic  industries  or  industries  that  are  practical 
monopolies.  These  economic  and  political  changes  achieved, 
profiteering  can  be  eliminated,  and  the  cost  of  living  reduced 
by  denying  raw  material  and  the  use  of  the  transportation  and 
communication  systems  of  the  country  to  those  private  manu- 
facturers who  are  charging  more  than  a  legitimate  profit  or 
who  violate  fundamental  economic  agreements  such  as  the 
right  of  collective  bargaining,  denial  to  workers  of  a  share  in 
the  management  of  the  industry,  etc.  This  nationalizing 
process  must  be  continued  until  the  private  ownership  of 
machinery,  that  is  collective  in  its  nature,  is  abolished.  Only 
then  can  the  world  be  freed  from  capitalism  and  its  concomi- 


tants, which  breed  discontent,  imperialistic  wars,  unemploy- 
ment, unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  inequality  of  op- 
portunity. 

Abraham  Lefkowitz. 
New  York. 

Continuous  Machinery 

TO  me  the  President's  industrial  conference  seems  akin  to 
a  tenderfoot  preacher  in  an  old  western  barroom.  Prob- 
ably the  preachers  did  some  good,  but  the  dancers  and  gamblers 
and  drinkers  did  not  take  their  presence  or  advice  seriously 
enough  to  permit  their  main  business  to  be  interfered  with. 

The  main  business  of  industry  today  is  to  make  money.  So 
long  as  that  conception  prevails,  idealistic  advice  will  not  be 
taken  seriously,  and  the  only  reforms  having  any  chance  of 
acceptance  will  be  those  showing  promise  of  being  profitable. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary,  in  the  interest  of  social  good,  to  teach 
that  it  is  profitable  to  serve  society  usefully,  and  unprofitable 
to  carry  on  industry  for  the  mere  purpose  of  money  making. 

We  cannot  expect  one  class  of  our  people  to  give  up  the 
selfish  effort  at  taking  care  of  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
all  the  others,  as  long  as  all  are  doing  the  same  thing.  The 
miners  said  they  wanted  60  per  cent  wage  advance  because 
the  operators  were  making  120  per  cent;  the  steel  workers 
wanted  twelve  hours'  pay  for  eight  hours'  work  because  the 
Steel  Corporation  had  made  one  billion  dollars  profit  in  five 
years.  And  as  all  these  groups  war  for  what  they  can  get, 
we  make  the  mistake  of  assuming  that  there  is  another  class — 
consumers,  paying  all  the  cost  of  the  industrial  war,  and 
partaking  of  none  of  the  spoils.  The  case  is  far  more  simple. 
There  is  but  the  one  class — all  human  being,  all  trying  to  pro- 
duce more  than  they  consume ;  all  trying  to  get  more,  as  pro- 
ducers, than  is  taken  from  them,  as  consumers.  .   .  . 

It  can  all  of  course  be  adjusted;  not  permanently,  for 
a  settlement  made  today  would  not  fit  tomorrow's  needs;  a 
new  invention,  the  discovery  of  a  new  mineral,  and  there  would 
be  another  dislocation.  Rather  the  machinery  can  be  created, 
by  and  through  which  a  continuous  readjustment  can  take 
place.  That  machinery  must  be  the  units  of  industry  them- 
selves; the  organized  units  of  manufacturers  and  employes, 
bankers  and  brokers,  salesmen  and  distributors.  These  can 
function,  and  they  are  the  only  factors  that  can  function.  Any 
other  method  is  a  waste  of  time. 

Let  the  President  call  together  representatives,  of  their  own 
choosing,  of  every  economic  organization  in  the  country — not 
religious  or  civic  bodies,  but  the  actual  and  bona  fide  organ- 
izations of  industry,  commerce,  agriculture,  finance,  mines, 
and  transportation;  instead  of  attempting  to  adjust  them,  let 
them  adjust  themselves.  Such  an  assemblage  will  find  that 
it  comprises  in  its  representation  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States.  The  various  groups  will  learn  that  they  can- 
not be  merely  producers,  but  must  also  be  consumers,  and 
gradually  their  efforts  will  be  directed  toward  sane  coopera- 
tion instead  of  wasteful  strife.  Such  a  course  could  not  be 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade,  because  they  will  represent 
all  the  elements  of  all  trade,  and  they  will  find  that  they 
cannot  lift  themselves  by  their  own  boot-straps.  The  confer- 
ence should  be  as  permanent  as  Congress,  and  the  line-up  will 
constantly  change ;  self-preservation  will  compel  the  ironing 
out  of  obstacles,  and  the  wiping  out  of  non-essentials.  Some 
groups  will  be  eliminated,  or  absorbed,  as  time  passes ;  for 
they  will  represent  processes  that  will  be  recognized  as  use- 
less, as  wastes,  and  all  will  recognize  that  all  wastes  are 
burdens  that  all  must  bear. 

That  is  the  ultimate.  We  will  come  to  it  some  day,  and 
give  up  the  fiction  of  a  geographical  government  in  an  age  of 
industry.  The  only  choice  we  have  is  whether  we  will  take 
this  course  in  time  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  the  present 
machinery  of  industry — and  we  hear  the  warning  grindings 
and  crackings  on  every  hand  now. 

Walter  B.  Hilton. 

Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 
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Consent  of  the  Governed 

AS  I  see  the  situation,  there  are  two  forces  that  strongly 
actuate  the  wage-earners  of  this  country.  One  is  the  wish 
for  a  higher  standard  of  living;  the  other,  almost  equally 
potent,  is  the  wish  to  have  a  voice  in  the  government  of  indus- 
try,— just  for  the  sake  of  having  a  voice,  aside  from  other  ad- 
vantages, on  the  principle  of  government  with  the  consent  of 
the  governed. 

There  will  be  no  peace  in  industry  until  both  these  desires 
are  recognized,  and,  as  far  as  is  reasonable  and  possible,  satis- 
fied. Industrial  representation  would  be  the  next  step  in  this 
direction ;  or,  to  put  the  thing  more  precisely,  responsibility 
for  the  social  service  required  of  the  industry  to  be  shared  by 
the  manual  workers,  and  a  measure  of  power  accorded  them 
■as  a  means  of  giving  effect  to  their  responsibility. 

The  conference  at  Washington  could,  in  my  opinion,  per- 
form no  greater  service  than  ripely  to  consider  and  promote 
means  for  assuring  such  responsibility  of  the  workers. 

There  is  no  country  in  which  there  is  a  fairer  prospect  of 
avoiding  a  social  catastrophe  than  the  United  States.  The 
preponderant  majority  of  the  working  people  are  peaceable  at 
heart,  and  in  spirit  order-loving.  But  the  times,  nevertheless, 
are  critical.  The  pressure  of  the  increasing  cost  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  is  severely  felt,  and  the  spirit  of  democracy  is 
abroad  for  good  and  all.  Wisdom  consists  in  guiding  the 
mighty  forces  that  are  loose  in  the  world  into  sane  channels 
rather  than  in  stiffly  opposing  them.  And  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain— that  if  it  is  desirable,  in  the  interest  of  civilization  that 
social  changes  be  gradual,  not  abrupt,  they  must  not  be  too 
gradual.  The  just  principle  of  "  evolution  rather  than  revolu- 
tion "  must  not  be  taken  as  a  pretext  for  mere  indolent  wait- 
ing, or  timid  tinkering.  Those  of  us  who  are  fairly  com- 
fortable under  the  existing  order  of  things  must  evolute  more 
rapidly.  There  must  be  more  rapid  evolution  if  we  are  to 
avoid  rabid  revolution. 

■vr       ,r    ,  Felix  Adler. 

New  York. 

Code  and  Tribunals 

'T'HE  existing  critical  industrial  situation  more  than  all  else 
-■-  calls  for  a  clear  distinction  of  rights  and  obligations  of 
employers  and  employes.  Some  sort  of  an  industrial  code 
ought  to  be  formulated  in  succession  to  the  war-time  prin- 
ciples which  were  laid  down  by  the  War  Labor  Board.  With- 
out it  the  utmost  confusion  prevails.  Some  branches  of  the 
government  are  actively  encouraging  collective  relationships 
and  are  instituting  definite  labor  policies  in  which  unionism 
plays  a  part,  while  coincidently  other  branches,  notably  the 
judiciary,  are  adhering  tenaciously  to  a  legal  definition  of 
rights  which  is  quite  different.  Even  at  one  and  the  same  time 
we  have  the  War  Labor  Board  prescribing  one  remedy  while 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  is  declaring  that  remedy 
unlawful.  To  formulate  such  an  industrial  code  is  clearly  of 
primary  importance. 

A  second  need  is  the  creation  of  administrative  machinery 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  in  accordance  with  the  code 
above  described.  A  number  of  such  agencies  exist,  but  some 
of  them  are  inefficient  state  functionaries  and  others  are  purely 
private  with  no  provision  for  representation  of  the  public's 
interest.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  water-tight  agreement  in 
the  men's  clothing  industry,  with  the  creation  of  which  as 
chairman  of  the  arbitration  board  I  had  something  to  do.  But 
from  the  mere  declaration  of  principles  by  an  arbitration 
board  to  a  100  per  cent  closed  shop  on  each  side,  without 
public  representation,  is  a  long  reach.  Until  the  government 
actively   promotes   the   establishment   of   the   proper    kind   of 


tribunals  within  each  industry;  or  else  sets  up  general  indus- 
trial courts  of  its  own,  we  shall   not  have   adequate  relief. 

In  the  third  place,  of  course,  there  must  be  education  of 
public  opinion,  and  particularly  education  among  employers 
and  workers,  each  as  to  the  rights  of  the  other  and  as  to  his 
own  responsibilities.  Employers  must  become  more  liberal 
and  tolerant,  the  workers  must  acquiesce  in  a  program  which 
shall  insure  greater  efficiency,  and  the  public  must  see  to  it  by 
the  attitude  which  it  assumes  in  all  cases  of  contest  that  these 
two  parties  are  compelled  to  progress  along  these  several  lines. 
The  pendulum  of  industrial  abuses  must  not  be  permitted 
after  the  war  to  swing  back  to  where  it  was  in  191 5.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  labor  be  left  unmindful  of  its  need 
of  regeneration  from  within.  To  hold  each  of  these  two 
principles  within  proper  bounds  and  to  compel  them  to  rec- 
ognize one  another's  rights  and  the  paramount  concern  of  the 
general  public  is  the  obligation  resting  upon  the  government. 

William  Z.  Ripley. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

A  Process 

ARE  we  not  too  much  concerned  in  the  United  States  with 
the  more  or  less  legalistic  business  of  attempting  to  draw 
up  precisely  worded,  static  and  rigid  general  rules  for  handling 
problems  of  industrial  relations?  It  is  frequently  difficult  or 
even  impossible  to  reach  an  agreement  on  general,  abstract 
principles  when  it  would  be  simple  to  agree  upon  any  and 
all  of  the  concrete  issues  that  arise  in  the  conduct  of  the  very 
affairs  which  could  not  be  governed  by  a  set  of  predetermined 
general  rules.  There  may  be  a  clear  meeting  of  minds  on 
general  principles  but  a  break  over  the  selection  of  words  to 
express  the  common  thought.  Furthermore,  if  a  small,  semi- 
official industrial  conference  succeeded  in  agreeing  and  in  ex- 
pressing its  agreement  in  clear  language,  it  is  submitted  that 
such  a  document  would  lack  the  binding  force  necessary  to 
instill  a  new  spirit  in  industry  and  to  establish  a  new  code 
of  human  conduct  therein. 

In  working  out  the  labor  problem  we  should  look  not  for 
a  solution  but  for  a  process.  Human  nature  is  involved  in 
the  problem,  therefore  it  is  always  changing  and  a  progressive 
problem  cannot  be  met  with  a  static  solution.  What  we  need 
is  the  creation  of  a  human  machinery  in  each  industry  to 
handle  the  every  day  problems  of  industrial  relations  as  they 
arise.  Each  industry  must  handle  its  own  labor  problems  just 
as  it  handles  its  own  problems  of  manufacturing  processes. 
Industries  have  become  too  varied,  too  large,  and  too  complex 
to  be  guided  by  one  simple  general  code.  For  instance,  in 
the  clothing  industry  practically  all  the  manufacturers  and 
employes  deal  on  a  collective  basis,  and,  naturally,  the  indus- 
trial relations  problems  arising  there  are  far  different  from 
those  arising  in  the  steel  or  any  other  industry  where  there  is 
little  or  no  collective  dealing  in  matters  of  industrial  relations. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  new  industrial  confer- 
ence called  by  the  President  should  not  attempt  the  drafting 
of  a  new  general  code,  but  that  it  should  regard  itself  as  a 
preliminary  or  planning  conference  for  working  out  plans  for 
the  formation  and  guidance  of  a  later  and  larger  conference, 
under  governmental  auspices,  to  be  made  up  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  managers  and  workers  from  each  of  the  basic  industries 
of  the  country.  This  would  mean  the  calling  together  of 
several  hundred  persons,  perhaps,  but  the  country  and  its  in- 
dustries are  large — moreover,  England  has  lately  had  success 
with  a  large  conference.  Such  a  conference  could  be  made 
truly  democratic  and  representative  and  it  would  carry  prac- 
tical weight  because  each  basic  industry  would  be  represented. 
After  assembling,  the  conference  should  be  split  into  groups, 
each  group  to  include  the  representatives  of  those  industries 
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that  have  similar  industrial  relations  problems  and  similar 
methods  of  dealing  with  them — some  groups  might  consist  of 
the  representatives  of  only  one  industry.  Each  group  should 
then  be  instructed  and  aided  to  devise  for  each  industry  in- 
cluded within  it  some  form  of  permanent  organization  or 
human  machinery  for  the  handling  of  all  industrial  relations 
problems  as  they  arise.  Such  machinery  should  provide 
local,  district  and  national  organizations  or  boards,  and 
should  be  made  up  only  of  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  in- 
dustry, representing  both  workers  and  management.  The  con- 
ference groups  should  assume  responsibility  only  for  organizing 
such  machinery  and  should  leave  to  the  boards  or  machinery 
so  organized  the  matter  of  drawing  up  such  rules  of  procedure 
as  they  may  consider  necessary  for  handling  all  problems  that 
arise. 

The  government's  part  in  the  program  should  consist  of  the 
appointment  of  disinterested  representatives  of  the  consuming 
public  to  act  as  chairmen  of  the  various  groups,  and  of  the 
payment  of  all  the  expenses  of  the  conference.  After  the 
machinery  is  created  in  each  industry  the  government  should 
also  appoint  thereon  representatives  of  the  consuming  public 
and  pay  all  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  attending  meetings. 
It  should  also  generously  provide  government  bureaus  with 
means  for  regularly  gathering  and  collating  complete  data  con- 
cerning each  industry  and  for  furnishing  such  information 
to  the  boards  or  councils  of  the  various  industries. 

If  some  such  program  were  carried  out  we  would  have  no 
"  solution,"  but  we  would  have  the  essential  requirement — a 
machinery  for  carrying  on  the  processes  of  a  progressive  series 
of  "  solutions." 

George  L.  Bell. 

San  Francisco. 

Action 

THE  present  is  no  time  for  national  conferences  except  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  lines  of  cleavage.  Neither  workers 
nor  employers  are  in  a  mood  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  the 
public  as  consumers.     Investigating  commissions  are  useless. 

The  only  remedy  is  control  through  national  commissions 
of  public  necessities,  (with  public  ownership  if  necessary)  with 
labor  more  strongly  represented  at  Washington.  Sufficient 
facts'  are  at  hand  for  the  use  of  commissions — further  facts 
need  be  secured  only  for  specific  purposes  by  those  with 
authority  to  act. 

Fred  A.  King. 
New  York. 

Other  Men's  Rights 

1  SHOULD  hesitate  to  attempt  to  outline  any  course  of  ac- 
tion with  the  assurance  that  it  would  prove  a  "  way  out." 
Honesty  in  thought  and  act  and  a  decent  respect  for  other 
men's  rights  would  help.  I  have,  however,  just  this  sugges- 
tion :  Attorney-General  Palmer  says  in  his  annual  report  to 
Congress  that  "  it  is  clearly  recognized  that  the  present  unrest 
and  tendency  toward  radicalism  arise  from  social  and  economic 
conditions  that  are  of  greater  consequence  than  the  individual 
agitator." 

No  intelligent  person  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  facts 
of  industry  can  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  statement.  I  sug- 
gest, therefore,  that  the  attorney-general  could  do  a  great 
deal  more  to  bring  about  peace  and  good  order  by  addressing 
himself  to  the  real  seat  of  the  evil  than  he  can  by  the  program 
of  suppression  he  has  been  following.  To  draft  a  new  anti- 
sedition  bill,  as  Mr.  Palmer  has  recently  done,  broad  enough, 
apparently,  to  make  it  a  crime  to  oppose  the  re-election  of  a 
public  official,  or  to  advocate  the  commission  system  of  city 
government,  is  rather  misguided  effort  when  the  real  cause 
of  trouble  lies  in  economic  and  social  conditions  that  require 
change.  Could  not  Mr.  Palmer  do  a  little  in  the  way  of 
convincing  the  leaders  of  industry  that  these  conditions  so 
threatening  to  the  safety  of  our  country  ought  to  be  changed? 
If  they  should  refuse  to  act  perhaps  he  could  find   a  law — 


or  an  injunction — to  make  them.  But  if  there  is  no  law 
compelling  employers  to  deal  justly  with  their  employes — 
and  of  course  everyone  knows  there  is  hot — and  if  their  fail- 
ure to  do  so  is  what  is  causing  the  trouble,  why  is  Mr.  Palmer 
wasting  his  time  with  injunctions  and  anti-sedition  bills  hav- 
ing as  their  object  restraint  and  suppression  instead  of  con- 
structive adjustment?  Why  not  write  a  nice  polite  letter  in- 
stead to  the  president  of  the  Coal  Operators  Association  and 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  asking  them  to  be  patriots? 

John  A.  Fitch. 
New  York. 

Organize  Consumers! 

ONLY  mobilization  and  self-assertion  of  consumers  will 
begin  to  bring  order  into  our  chaotic  industrial  relations.  I 
Only  when  the  consuming  interests  of  the  public  can  be  as 
imperious  and  insistant  as  are  now  the  profit  making  and 
wage  earning  interests  can  we  strike  a  balanced  working  agree- 
ment between  the  three  great  parties  to  our  industrial  disputes. 
The  consumers  must  consolidate  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
deprive  deadlocked  employers  and  employes  of  as  great  neces- 
sities as  the  conflicts  of  the  latter  two  withhold  from  the  con-  < 
sumer ;  and  to  be  able  to  contribute  as  valuably  to  the  common 
welfare.  If  the  consumers  of  coal  could  now  stop  the  supply 
of  milk,  bread,  and  meat  to  operator  and  miner  alike,  or  had 
the  capacity  to  operate  coal  mines  for  themselves,  there  would 
be  so  sudden  a  recognition  of  the  public  as  to  make  the  record 
recognition  of  a  union  look  as  slow  as  a  clock's  hands; 
or  better  still  the  consumer  would  be  able  to  raise  an  effective 
voice  for  a  fair  settlement. 

All  the  present  or  proposed  governmental  machinery  will 
be  as  impotent  as  an  injunction  is  to  dig  coal,  unless  the  ele- 
mental forces  of  society,  apart  from  government,  are  powerful 
and  intelligent  enough  to  establish  a  satisfactory  working 
agreement.  We  are  in  our  present  plight  because  we  have  not 
realized  that  government  also  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source, 
society  itself ;  that  government  is  only  one  agency  by  which 
society  attains  its  ends.  Employer  and  employe  have  been 
marshalling  their  respective  forces  and  so  increasing  their 
coercive  strength  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  of  the  consumer. 
Of  them,  too,  in  comparison  with  the  public  is  it  true  that  one 
shall  chase  a  thousand  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight. 
So  long  have  only  these  two  been  vocal  enough  for  public 
officials  to  hear,  that  now  the  public,  the  supposed  master,  gives 
no  intelligible  command  and  his  servants  are  impotent  to 
supply  his  needs. 

The  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations' 
recommendations  for  public  agencies  to  deal  with  industrial 
disputes  were  abortive  because  they  fell  not  only  on  ears  deaf 
to  their  own  interests,  but  into  hands  too  feeble  to  defend  or 
win  their  own  economic  rights.  If  the  wisest  suggestions  of  the 
commission  had  been  enacted  they  would  have  been  only 
palliatives.  The  new  agencies  would  have  been  as  much  more 
influenced  by  capital  and  labor  as  these  two  are  more  effectively 
organized  than  the  consumer.  This  helpless  victim  of  the 
industrial  conflict  has  produced  a  helpless  government.  For 
government  derives  all  power  not  from  some  mysterious  "  un- 
seen "  but  from  its  creators,  the  people.  When  they  have 
no  special  ability  to  bestow  on  public  servants,  relief  through 
government  is  sought  in  vain. 

Only  solidarity  and  competency  of  consumers  will  suffice. 
This  seems  a  vain  and  empty  suggestion  in  our  present  dire 
distress  and  yet  atomized  state  of  society.  If  so,  then  we  shall 
be  welded  and  fused  again  into  an  effective  and  united  people 
only  in  the  fires  of  still  greater  calamities  and  disasters.  But 
nothing  less  than  such  reuniting  will  produce  either  voluntary 
or  governmental  social  force  and  capacity  adequate  for  a 
settlement.  The  consumers'  cooperative  movement  is  the  one 
concrete  form  so  far  proved  fitted  to  the  purpose.  Practice 
and  experience  in  "  cooperatives  "  will  generate  the  sadly  lack- 
ing power.  America  in  its  present  super-superiority  to  Europe 
must  humbly  adopt  this  consumer-consolidating  agency  from 
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across  the  sea  or  suffer  the  delays  and  penalties  of  inventing 
and  developing  some  entirely  new  human  institutions.  For  by 
some  means  the  great  American  common  people  must  be  gal- 
vanized into  action  and  real  power  be  given  to  the  slogan :  "Or- 
ganize the  Consumer,  Recognize  the  Public." 

Allen  T.  Burns. 
New  York. 

Objective  Education 

NEITHER  agitation,  investigation  by  learned  commissions, 
nor  governmental  enterprise  is  timely.  A  very  impatient 
public  opinion  demands  that  partisanship,  suspicion  and  denun- 
ciation be  supplanted  by  intelligent  action.  Though  the  facts 
on  which  such  action  must  be  based  exist,  they  are  not  generally 
available  in  digestible  form.  Some  men  know  them  and  have 
in  their  own  minds  clearly  marked  the  way  out.  But  the 
heads  of  most  of  us  are  stuffed  with  unassorted  and  therefore 
unusable  knowledge,  more  or  less  diluted  by  preconceived 
theories  and  too  often  misdirected  by  prejudice. 

My  plea  is  that  we  place  the  known  facts  before  the  public 
not  as  arguments  or  defenses,  but  as  the  starting  point  for 
action.  We  must,  in  the  first  place,  devise  ways  and  means 
of  collecting  and  disseminating  information  about  the  proc- 
esses and  experiments  whereby  it  is  sought  to  adjust  industrial 
relations;  and  we  must  do  it  dispassionately,  bare  of  comment 
or  opinion.  Clearly  stated  facts  have  a  pleasant  habit  of 
speaking  for  themselves;  and  the  fundamental  story  they  tell 
is  not  primarily  about  the  palliatives  which  we  apply  to  in- 
dustrial unrest.  On  the  labor  side  the  bottom  question  is 
one  of  status  rather  than  of  hours  and  wages;  on  the  capital 
side  the  question  is  whether  "  captains  of  industry "  shall 
abandon  their  proud  title  and  become  simply  leaders  of  men. 

Why  create  new  governmental  offices  unless,  what  is  hardly 
thinkable,  we  could  organize  an  agency  from  whose  work 
prompt  action  would  emerge?  I  do  not  decry  the  need  for 
investigation  and  study  of  the  many  factors  that  enter  into 
industrial  relations,  for  our  fact  basis  is  in  many  respects  too 
weak.  But  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  greater  need  is  to 
educate  the  public  by  setting  out  the  facts  already  at  hand 
through  every  agency  of  the  press,  platform  and  association. 
First  and  last,  of  course,  there  must  be  no  exploitation  of  facts 
to  bolster  up  personal  leanings.  To  employ  a  much  abused 
word,  the  solution  lies  in  objective  education,  widely  applied. 
For  the  process  I  have  in  mind  a  governmental  agency  is  a 
most  inept  instrument.  Till  we — working  as  citizens  and 
rational  beings — make  education  and  all  that  pertains  to 
industrial  relations  our  chief  aim  and  purpose,  we  shall  legis- 
late blindly  and  render  "  reforms  "  worse  than  useless. 

William  L.  Stoddard. 

Allston,  Mass. 

Honest  Industrial  Government 

THE  present  aggravated  situation  of  industrial  unrest  is  too 
deep  seated  to  be  cured  by  any  patent  formula  or  recipe  or 
single  bit  of  machinery.  A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  whole  sit- 
uation reveals  that  the  trouble  harks  back  to  two  facts.  First, 
a  new  consciousness  on  the  part  of  labor  of  its  powers  and 
rights  and  the  demand  that  those  powers  and  rights  be  given 
articulate  expression.  Second,  an  acute  lack  of  confidence  be- 
tween the  three  big  parties  to  industrial  issues:  the  employer, 
the  employe  and  the  public. 

Recent  experience  has  demonstrated  that  mere  calling  of  a 
national  conference  will  get  us  nowhere,  except  insofar  as  it 
enables  all  parties  to  present  their  cases  for  a  national  hearing. 
It  is  equally  evident  that  no  amount  of  conferring  and  prepar- 
ing cases  will  arrive  anywhere  unless  the  avenues  of  publicity 
are  kept  untrammelled.  There  can  be  no  solution  to  the  con- 
flict between  the  three  parties  of  interest  so  long  as  there  is  the 
slightest  ground  for  suspicion  that  the  newspapers  and  other 
agencies  for  publicity  are  sending  out  doctored  news  or  that 
reports  of  industrial  happenings  are  colored  by  advertising  or 


editorial  policy.  Perhaps  the  creation  of  a  strong,  clean  chain 
of  labor  newspapers  will  assist  in  reaching  a  just  balance  of 
truth  in  industrial  reporting. 

It  is  evident  that  some  form  of  national  conciliation  must 
be  built  up  in  order  to  cope  with  the  imminent  nation  wide 
organization  of  both  employers  and  employes.  In  order  to 
reach  this  pinnacle  of  industrial  government  it  will  be  neces- 
sary gradually  to  build  up  local  units  of  industrial  self-gov- 
ernment, probably  somewhat  after  the  pattern  already  set  in 
the  garment  industry  through  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  on  the  one  side  and  the  Federation  of  Garment 
Manufacturers  on  the  other. 

In  any  event  such  a  scheme  of  industrial  government  must 
be  marked  by  two  essential  qualities.  First,  it  must  rest  upon 
the  real  free  consent  of  the  governed,  and  in  the  second  place 
it  must  provide  for  some  sort  of  mediation  and  interpretation 
such  as  has  now  been  secured  by  the  use  of  labor  managers  in 
all  the  large  men's  clothing  houses.  These  labor  managers 
act  as  industrial  counselors  or  expert  advisors  in  carrying 
out  the  terms  of  the  agreement  signed  between  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  workers. 

I  am  quite  clear  on  the  point  that  we  shall  never  emerge 
from  this  period  of  industrial  turmoil  until  we  get  over  the 
idea  that  we  can  make  clothing,  grow  food  or  mine  coal  with 
bayonets  or  injunctions.  We  shall  not  have  peace  until  men 
give  themselves  willingly  to  production  and  they  will  not  give 
themselves  willingly  to  production  until  they  have  faith  that 
their  efforts  are  worth  while  and  that  they  themselves  count 
for  something  as  free  personalities.  That  faith  will  probably 
come  only  when  thorough  organization  of  all  the  industrial 
interests  is  linked  up  through  a  form  of  industrial  govern- 
ment in  which  all  parties  have  a  real  and  not  a  shadowy 
share,  in  which  all  can  express  themselves  and  by  which  all 
can  be  substantially  served. 

Arthur  J.  Todd. 

Chicago. 

A  Federal  Commission 

THE  failure  of  the  first  conference  proved,  among  other 
things,  that  there  had  not  yet  developed  in  this  country 
a  degree  of  mutual  understanding  and  willingness  to  cooper- 
ate among  employers  and  employes  that  would  enable  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  sides  to  agree  upon  a  constructive  pro- 
gram. The  new  conference  represents  not  different  groups  in 
the  community,  but  the  community  itself.  Its  work  must  be 
guided  by  the  single  purpose  of  devising  ways  and  means  that 
will  protect  and  promote  the  public  interest  in  connection 
with  strained  industrial  relations. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  public  interest  industrial  activ- 
ities may  be  grouped  roughly  into : 

(1)  Public  employment. 

(2)  Employment  in  public  service  industries,  including  eoal  mines; 
and 

(3)  Employment  in  competitive  industries  less  vital  to  public  wel- 
fare. 

It  would  seem  not  unreasonable  to  expect  the  new  con- 
ference to  formulate  clear  principles  in  regard  to  the  proper 
relation  between  public  employes  and  the  government  which 
employs  them.  Among  these  should  be,  in  my  judgment,  a 
clear  recognition  of  the  right  of  public  employes  to  associate 
together  for  the  advancement  of  their  common  interests  but 
along  with  it  an  equally  clear  prohibition  of  their  affiliation 
with  organized  employes  in  private  employments  in  a  way 
that  would  involve  them  in  industrial  controversies  which 
might  militate  against  their  performance  of  their  public  duties. 

In  connection  with  public  service  employments,  including 
coal  mines,  the  conference  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  rec- 
ommend the  creation  of  machinery  to  facilitate  the  adjust- 
ment of  disputes  along  the  lines  tested  by  experience  in  the 
railroad  industry.  In  my  judgment  anti-strike  regulations 
should  only  be  proposed  if  accompanied  by  a  constructive  pro- 
gram for  insuring  for  employes  in  public  service  industries 
reasonable  conditions  of  employment,  including  a  living  wage, 
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the  eight-hour  day  protected  by  extra  compensation  for  over- 
time, regular  employment,  illness  as  well  as  accident  insur- 
ance, and  retiring  allowances. 

In  connection  with  employment  in  ordinary  competitive  in- 
dustries about  all  that  the  government  should  undertake,  in 
my  judgment,  is  to  encourage  promising  movements  that 
originate  spontaneously  among  employers  and  employes.  With 
this  end  in  view  I  hope  that  the  new  conference  may  recom- 
mend the  creation  of  a  permanent  commission  on  industrial 
relations  consisting  of  three  members,  one  with  the  antecedent 
experience  of  an  employer,  one  with  that  of  an  employe,  and 
the  third  representing  the  public,  which  would  have  as  inde- 
pendent a  position  in  the  government  as  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  would  be  charged  with  collecting  and 
publishing  information  in  reference  to  plans  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, conciliation,  arbitration,  etc. 

This  commission  might  also  serve  as  a  board  of  conciliation 
whenever  a  dispute  developed  to  a  point  which  made  its  ad- 
justment a  matter  of  vital  public  concern.  I  believe  that  such 
a  commission,  if  composed  of  truly  representative  citizens  could 
contribute  much  as  time  goes  on  toward  better  industrial  re- 
lations. One  of  their  first  tasks  might  profitably  be  to  organize 
an  advisory  industrial  council  made  up  of  representative  em- 
ployers and  labor  leaders  of  the  forward-looking  type. 

Henry  R.  S eager. 

New  York. 

What  Is  Likely  to   Happen  ? 

TO  my  great  regret  I  have  no  answer  to  the  question  on 
which  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  ask  my  opinion  for 
publication  in  the  Survey.  In  fact  I  find  myself  more  in- 
terested in  what  is  likely  to  happen  than  in  what  should  be 
done  about  it. 

Thorstein  Veblen. 
New  York. 

The  Control  of  Credit 

WHAT  should  be  the  objective  of  the  government's  labor 
policy,  and  by  what  means  can  the  policy  be  made  effec 
tive? 

During  the  war,  labor  policy  was  based  upon  the  need  for 
maximum  production  of  war  essentials.  In  pursuance  of  this 
end,  the  government  could  appeal  to  the  moral  coercion  of 
patriotism,  and  to  certain  powers  under  the  law.  The  govern- 
ment, however,  did  not  rely  upon  moral  or  legal  coercion,  and 
in  fact  used  them  only  in  one  or  two  extreme  cases.  It  rather 
earned  the  cooperation  of  organized  labor  by  insuring  to  it  the 
minima  of  effectiveness — collective  bargaining,  reasonable 
working  hours,  and  wages  based  upon  the  cost  of  living.  It 
secured  the  cooperation  of  employers  holding  government  con- 
tracts— with  a  few  significant  exceptions — by  insuring  them 
against  any  loss  which  might  arise  from  granting  better  wages 
and  conditions.  It  was  in  a  position  to  do  both  these  things 
solely  because  it  had  the  economic  power.  Control  of  credit 
was  concentrated  in  the  government's  hands,  and  the  govern- 
ment could  dominate  the  situation  because  it  was  the  largest 
consumer. 

Labor  policy  must  still  be  based  upon  the  need  for  produc- 
tion. But  the  government  has  divested  itself  of  the  economic 
power  necessary  to  a  continuance  of  the  war  method.  The 
control  of  credit  is  now  in  the  hands  of  private  bankers  who 
derive  their  profits  from  industry,  and  the  dominating  pur- 
chasers are  themselves  employers  or  the  allies  of  employers. 
There  is  no  longer  an  effective  third  party  in  industrial  rela- 
tions. The  government  has,  naturally,  fallen  back  upon  moral 
and  legal  coercion,  which  bears  more  heavily  upon  labor  than 
upon  capital ;  and  this  coercion  is,  naturally,  ineffective. 

The  general  consuming  interest  has  therefore  only  two 
alternatives.  One  is  to  do  nothing,  to  allow  the  struggle  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  as  producers  to  continue  until  one 
party  has  reduced  the  other  to  subjection.  The  other  is  to 
organize  its  economic  power  in  order  that  its  voice  may  be 
heard.    It  may  do  this  either  through  restoring  economic  power 


to  the  government  or  through  building  up  cooperative  societies 
which  can  control  credit  and  solidify  the  interest  of  consumers 
in  efficient  production. 

As  a  means  of  demonstrating  the  possible  benefits  of  the 
latter  policy,  I  suggest  an  inquiry  into  the  present  limitations 
of  production,  not  chiefly  on  the  part  of  labor,  but  on  the  part 
of  management,  and  incidental  to  the  existing  organization  of 
production  and  distribution  under  private  commercial  enter- 
prise. 

George  Soule. 

Pittsburgh. 

Conscience  and  Intelligence 

THE  industrial  crisis  can  be  met  only  in  the  way  by  which 
it  should  have  been  averted — by  bringing  to  bear  the  in- 
telligence and  conscience  of  the  whole  community  upon  conflicts 
between  fractional  elements  in  the  community.  This  is  not 
to  be  accomplished  merely  by  the  exercise  of  a  magnified  police 
power  whose  use  shall  be  dictated  by  the  convenience  of  those 
who  lack  a  sufficient  interest  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  a 
controversy.  It  involves,  rather,  a  reexamination  of  motives 
behind  the  doing  of  the  world's  work,  a  testing  of  all  lesser 
loyalties  by  the  higher  loyalty  to  the  community  itself. 

I.  The  industrial  situation  has  long  been  a  kind  of  war.  Like 
the  wars  of  nations,  it  has  fostered  the  ideal  of  neutrality:  those  who 
are  not  direct  protagonists  should  keep  out.  But  just  as  the  growing 
international  consciousness  is  tending  to  eliminate  the  concept  of 
neutrality  from  international  ethics,  so  in  industry  we  are  finding 
that  there  can  be  and  must  be  no  neutrals.  To  this  end  the  public 
must  be  fully,  faithfully  and  immediately  informed  when  anything 
is  found  to  be  wrong  with  its  industrial  machinery.  The  parties  to  a 
controversy  should  consider  themselves,  from  the  beginning,  in  court, 
with  the  necessity  upon  them  of  disclosing  all  their  facts.  The  pro- 
posal of  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  for  a  consultative  body  with 
power  to  bring  the  facts — all  the  facts — out  into  the  light,  is  of  such 
constructive  importance  that  if  the  policy  therein  indicated  is  adopted 
the  coal  strike  may  have  been  worth  what  it  cost. 

II.  We  are  hearing  much  about  new  mechanisms  of  industrial 
government.  Employes'  representation  is  a  phrase  to  conjure  with. 
But  many  are  using  it  to  denote  an  empty  form,  and  others  are 
employing  it  as  a  weapon  against  the  exercise  of  legitimate  bargaining 
power  on  the  part  of  organizations  of  the  workers.  Ultimately  the 
community  will  furnish  the  solvent  for  factional  differences  by  supply- 
ing a  social  motive.  Until  the  new  spirit  gains  ascendency,  the  com- 
munity is  bound  to  guarantee  that  financial  power  shall  be  balanced 
by  a  free  exercise  of  the  economic  power  of  the  workers.  And  wher- 
ever that  power  is  found  to  be  a  peril  to  the  community  itself,  its 
curtailment  must  be  compensated  for  by  social  control. 

III.  The  one  clear  gain  for  industry,  resulting  from  the  war,  is 
the  public  discovery  that  production  for  profit  and  production  for 
public  service  are  not  always  identical.  A  new  type  of  expert  has 
emerged — the  industrial  engineer,  who  is  not  merely  the  servant  of 
business,  but  a  scientist  in  his  own  right  with  a  public  duty  to  dis- 
charge. Hereafter  those  who  shape  industrial  policies  for  state  and 
nation  should  take  first  and  last  counsel  with  the  industrial  engineer 
whose  task  it  is  to  make  the  demand  of  the  community,  for  competent 
and  adequate  service,  paramount  in  the  business  of  production. 

F.  E.  Johnson. 
New  York. 

Massachusetts  an  Example 

WITH  many  experiments  in  this  country  with  agree- 
ments between  employers  of  labor  and  the  employes,  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both  and  to  the  community,  it  should  not 
be  difficult  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  present  industrial  unrest. 
Of  course  it  depends  upon  which  way  a  person  wants  to  go. 
One  way  points  to  great  unrest,  bitterness  and  strife,  which 
affect  not  only  the  employer  and  the  employe  but  the  general 
public  as  well.  The  other  turn  will  bring  greater  contentment 
and  partnership  into  the  industries  of  the  country. 

I  have  in  mind  one  example  of  industrial  peace  which  could 
be  followed  by  the  President's  Industrial  Conference  now  in 
session.  This  is  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  state  has 
by  law  provided  for  a  board  of  arbitration  consisting  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  governor.  One  represents  the  em- 
ployer, one  the  workers  and  the  chairman  represents  the  public. 
The  cases  brought  before  this  board  are  by  joint  submission 
of  the  employer  and  the  workers.     The  employer  appoints  one 
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expert,  the  workers  one,  and  these  secure  the  evidence  to  bring 
to  the  board  at  the  hearing.  The  board  renders  its  decision 
upon  the  evidence  submitted.  The  three  members  of  the  board 
and  the  experts  are  paid  by  the  state.  This  is  not  a  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  The  board  only  considers  cases  which 
have  been  jointly  submitted  by  the  employers  and  the  employes, 
both  parties  agreeing  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  board. 
This  state  policy  of  arbitration  could  be  followed  by  the  fed- 
eral government. 

In  the  city  of  Brockton  where  there  are  about  14,000  shoe 
workers  and  all  of  them  organized  into  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers'  Union,  the  policy  of  arbitration  referring  cases  not 
mutually  agreed  upon  to  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  for 
decision,  has  been  followed  for  over  twenty  years.  Every 
element  in  Brockton  is  dependent  upon  the  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  its  shoe  industry.  .  There  is  no  variety  of  manufactur- 
ing in  this  city.  If  there  is  interruption  in  the  shoe  business 
there  is  no  business  in  Brockton.  The  manufacturers'  profits 
and  the  workers'  wages  come  out  of  this  single  industry  and 
the  buying  ability  of  the  shoe  workers  depends  on  the  uninter- 
rupted purchasing  power  that  comes  from  pay  envelopes  that 
are  not  burdened  with  the  cost  of  strikes  and  lockouts. 

Therefore  it  is  tremendously  important  and  significant  that 
the  policy  of  peace  which  has  been  worked  out  in  this  com- 
munity shall  be  followed  in  other  industries.  The  last  big 
strike  in  Brockton  was  in  1898,  just  before  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers'  Union  entered  into  arbitration  agreements  with  the 
employers.  Wages  have  been  advanced,  hours  have  been  made 
shorter,  other  working  conditions  improved,  without  strikes 
and  lockouts,  and  the  city  of  Brockton  has  continued  to  grow. 

The  industrial  conference  now  meeting  may  well  study  this 

*act-  Mary  Anderson. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Voluntary  Arbitration 

ANY  attempt  at  a  solution  of  the  present  crisis  in  industrial 
relations  must  be  predicated  upon  a  clear  realization  of 
the  fundamental  causes  of  industrial  conflicts.  What  are  these 
causes?  First  and  foremost  are  wage  disputes.  The  questions 
of  unionism  or  plant  organization,  open  or  closed  shop,  and 
numerous  other  matters  figuring  in  labor  disputes  can  be  traced 
to  wages  as  the  fundamental  issue.  Although  it  is  not  always 
realized  by  either  side,  the  interests  of  capital  and  labor 
as  producers  are  identical;  the  greater  the  output,  the  more 
there  is  to  divide  among  them.  But  as  partners  who  are  in- 
terested each  in  securing  the  largest  possible  share  of  the  pro- 
duct, their  interests  are  divergent  and  conflicting. 

As  long  as  the  present  industrial  system  continues  under 
which  there  are  two  distinct,  sharply  defined  classes  of  those 
who  own  and  manage  industrial  enterprises  on  the  one  hand 
and  those  who  work  and  have  no  proprietary  interest  in  them 
on  the  other,  and  as  long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is, 
so  long  will  conflicts  over  the  division  of  the  product  of 
industry  continue.  They  are  inevitable.  No  solution  of  the 
Present  crisis  which  fails  to  take  cognizance  of  this  fundamental 
cause  of  industrial  strife  can  meet  with  permanent  success. 
Under  the  circumstances,  labor  will  continue  to  insist  on  the 
right  to  organize  so  as  to  enable  the  worker  to  fight  most  effec- 
tively for  what  he  considers  to  be  his  share  of  the  good  things 
of  life,  and  capital,  or  the  employers,  will  do  likewise  to  pro- 
tect their  interests. 

For  organized  society  to  attempt  to  eliminate  this  conflict 
would  be  to  undertake  the  impossible.  All  that  society  and 
government  can  do  is  to  see  that  the  conflict  does  not  assume 
the  form  of  a  test  of  brute  force,  which  ultimately  spells  civil 
war,  and  that  the  game  is  played  according  to  the  rules  of 
civilized  order.  Organized  society  has  done  away  with  the 
use  of  force  in  conflicts  between  individuals  and  has  substituted 
courts  of  justice  for  trials  of  strength.  Behind  the  courts  is 
the  police  power  of  the  state,  as  the  defender  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  maintained  by  society  in  the  interests  of 
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The  next  step  to  be  taken  is  the  extension  of  the  powerful 
protection  of  law  and  order  to  the  adjustment  of  class  conflicts 
in  the  common  field.  In  a  democracy,  those  who  exercise  ju- 
dicial functions  must  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  dispense  justice.  While  judicial  impartiality  is 
common  in  ordinary  disputes  among  individuals,  the  conception 
of  justice  in  conflicts  in  which  class  interests  are  involved  varies 
according  to  the  social  bias  which  the  individual  judge  holds 
and  from  which  but  few  are  free.  This  circumstance  militates 
against  compulsory  arbitration.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  there  is 
a  widespread  prejudice  among  trade  unionists  against  the 
courts.  They  look  with  suspicion  upon  arbitrators  in  the 
selection  of  which  they  have  had  no  part.  On  the  other  hand, 
voluntary  arbitration  has  been  fairly  successful  in  industries  in 
which  it  has  had  an  adequate  trial.  In  all  such  industries 
organized  labor  is  a  powerful  factor.  What  we  need,  therefore, 
is  the  extension  of  voluntary  arbitration  under  government 
auspices  to  all  industries  which  have  not  adopted  it  on  their 
own  initiative.     ...  N   j   Stone< 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A   Permanent  Congress 

THE  problem  which  confronts  the  members  of  the  indus- 
trial conference  which  is  now  sitting  in  Washington  is- 
twofold : 

1.  An  immediate  or  temporary  program  must  be  formulated  to 
deal  with  the  present  acute  situation  as  reflected  in  the  coal  and  steel 
strikes  and  the  general  industrial  upheaval  which  seems  to  be 
impending. 

2.  It  must  recommend  a  permanent  program  or  policy  for  bringing 
about  industrial  peace,  and  for  making  possible  the  resumption  and 
acceleration  of  production  upon  a  basis  which  will  receive  the  con- 
tinuous support  of  labor  and  capital. 

The  immediate  situation  arises  from  two  fundamental 
causes' : 

(1)  The  absence  of  any  industrial  machinery  for  adjusting  indus- 
trial disputes,  and 

(2)  and  this  is  by  far  the  most  important  noint — the  lack  of  any 
series  of  fundamental  principles,  or  an  industrial  code  upon  the 
basis  of  which  disputes  may  be  adjusted.     .     .     • 

The  present  industrial  conference,  to  remedy  this  impossible 
situation,  should  immediately  recommend  that  the  President 
appoint  a  national  labor  adjustment  and  policy  board,  con- 
stituted in  the  same  way  as  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
was,  or  in  other  words,  composed  of  two  groups  equally  rep- 
resentative of  capital  and  labor  with  two  joint  chairmen,  one 
designated  by  each  group,  to  represent  the  public.  This  new 
agency,  which  I  have  designated  as  the  National  Labor  Ad- 
justment and  Policy  Board,  should  have,  as  its  constitution,, 
the  principles  and  precedents  of  the  former  War  Labor  Board,, 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  labor  provisions  of  the  peace 
treaty,  and  the  standards  adopted  by  the  international  labor 
conference  which  recently  met  in  Washington  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  board  should  im- 
mediately proceed  to  function  and  interpret  and  apply  these 
principles  in  the  adjustment  of  labor  disputes.  It  should  be 
empowered  to  receive  ex  parte  complaints  and  joint  submis- 
sions, or  to  initiate  proceedings  upon  its  own  motion  or  at 
the  request  of  the  President  or  Congress.  It  should  also  be 
authorized  to  create  subordinate  industrial  boards,  equally  rep- 
resentative of  capital  and  labor. 

This  program  would  be  temporary,  pending  the  calling  by 
the  President  of  a  democratic,  representative  industrial  con- 
gress. Until  this  congress  is  assembled  and  has  concluded  its 
deliberations,  the  national  labor  adjustment  and  policy  board 
should  continue  to  function  to  meet  the  existing  emergency. 
If  either  party  to  a  dispute  failed  to  accept  its  findings,  this 
fact  should  be  reported  to  the  President  and  to  Congress. 

The  permanent  policy,  or  more  permanent  program,  of  the 
present  industrial  conference  should  consist  in  a  second  rec- 
ommendation to  the  President  to  summon  a  democratic,  rep- 
resentative, industrial  congress.  This  should  be  composed  of 
from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  delegates,  representative 
equally  of  organizations  of  labor  and  capital,  both  national 
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and  local.  Its  organization  should  be  modeled  after  the  Eng- 
lish and  Canadian  precedents.  Pending  its  coming  together, 
the  present  industrial  conference  should  prepare  a  program 
for  the  larger  Congress,  and  when  it  meets,  act  as  a  commit- 
tee on  organization  and  procedure.  After  the  large  Congress 
has  assembled  and  discussed  this  program  for  a  week  or  longer, 
it  should  follow  the  English  precedent  of  appointing  a  joint- 
committee  to  make  recommendations.  While  this  joint-com- 
mittee was  deliberating  the  congress  should  adjourn.  When 
the  joint-committee  was  ready  to  report,  the  congress  should 
be  reconvened  and  pass  finally  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee.  Whatever  action  the  congress  might  take  as 
to  principles  or  machinery  would  supersede  the  temporary  ar- 
rangement embodied  in  the  establishment  of  the  national  labor 
adjustment  and  policy  board.  The  national  industrial  con- 
gress, if  successful,  should  meet  annually,  and  its  joint-com- 
mittee should  be  made  a  joint  standing  committee,  ready  to 
act  at  any  time. 

This  program  would  meet  the  present  emergency,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  while  meeting  it,  would  afford  an  opportunity 
for  working  out  calmly  and  deliberately  a  permanent  indus- 
trial policy. 

W.  Jett  Lauck. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

League  of  Industries 

THERE  was  one  very  distinct  result  which  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  achieved,  viz., 
the  development  in  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company  of  the 
industrial  council  plan  which  example  was  followed  voluntarily 
by  a  number  of  other  large  and  representative  corporations, 
notably  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  The 
Midvale  Steel  and  Ordnance  Company,  The  Hercules  Powder 
Company,  The  International  Harvester  Company,  etc.  The 
War  Labor  Board  followed  the  precedents  thus  established  by 
recommending  similar  procedure  by  a  large  number  of  other 
companies.  Later  many  other  companies,  large  and  small, 
followed  the  example  owing  to  the  beneficial  results  which  they 
observed  had  occurred  from  bringing  together  in  cooperative 
relations  employer  and  employe,  through  shop  committees 
working  on  democratic  principles. 

This  has  been  a  going  and  is  a  growing  movement  for  it  is 
based  on  the  economic  principle  that  efficiency  is  possible 
through  cooperation  and  not  through  antagonism. 

We  are  passing  through' abnormal  times  just  now.  Organ- 
ized labor  leaders  do  not  want  to  lose  their  jobs  through  the 
adoption  of  cooperation  between  employer  and  employe  and  so 
are  opposing  this  movement.  On  the  other  hand,  employers 
of  the  conservative  type  are  afraid  to  try  to  cooperate  with 
their  employes  for  they  do  not  know  how.  This  attitude  was 
shown  in  the  impasse  at  the  recent  industrial  conference  which 
caused  the  President  to  write  from  his  sick  bed :  "  Are  our 
industrial  leaders  and  our  industrial  workers  to  live  together 
without  faith  in  each  other  struggling  for  advantage  over  each 
other  and  doing  naught  but  what  is  compelled?  " 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  cooperative  movement  I  have  men- 
tioned which  is  based  on  the  fundamental  economic  principle  of 
efficiency,  although  crude  in  its  details,  in  many  instances  is  so 
prolific  of  good  results  that  it  is  going  to  succeed.  It  is  young 
yet  and  will  improve  as  it  gains  experience.  At  least  it  is  the 
only  constructive  step  which  has  given  any  evidence  of  health- 
ful progress.  This  movement  should  be  fostered  and  its  details 
improved.  To  do  this  the  various  industrial  concerns  which 
have  adopted  the  principles  involved  should  unite  in  a  league 
of  industries  for  industrial  democracy  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Employers  and  employes  in 
each  concern  should  agree  to  cooperate  as  partners  and  settle 
their  differences  by  conciliation  and  arbitration  instead  of  by 
resorting  to  force  and  machinery  for  such  adjustment  should  be 
established  whereby  recalcitrant  concerns  could  be  disciplined. 
Such  machinery  may  require  a  government  board  like  the  War 
Labor  Policies  Board  or  the  War  Labor  Board,  to  establish  fair 


wages,  fair  profits  and  fair  prices,  and  invested  with  authority 
to  enforce  its  mandates. 

Companies  are  adopting  the  principles  of  the  democratic 
representation  of  their  employes  in  their  management  more  and 
more  generally  so  that  an  inchoate  movement  is  in  process  of 
formation.     What  is  needed  is  crystallization.     .     .     . 

New  York.  H.  F.  J.  Porter. 

Cooperative  Management 

THE  basis  of  our  industrial  troubles  is  stupid  management. 
What  we  need  more  than  anything  else  throughout  in- 
dustrial life  is  generous,  frank,  open-minded  application  of 
science  to  the  running  of  industry.  This  application  is  not 
something  which  can  be  made  from  without.  It  must  come 
from  within.  It  becomes  possible  only  when  a  cooperative 
management  is  agreed  to  and  is  under  way.  To  achieve  a 
genuine  cooperative  management  there  must  be  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  what  is  sought  is  as  complete  a  participation  as  is 
humanly  possible  in  the  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  the 
particular  industry,  the  work  of  carrying  it  on,  and  the  fruits 
which  result  from  the  joint  efforts.  In  this  cooperation,  ex- 
pert advice  and  knowledge  is  as  necessary  as  the  latest  im- 
provements are  in  the  machinery;  but  this  knowledge  and 
advice  is  a  thing  to  be  thoroughly  understood  and  assimilated 
by  a  plant  before  it  can  be  a  really  living  factor  in  the  manage- 
ment. 

The  first  step  then,  as  I  see  it,  towards  correcting  an  un- 
satisfactory industrial  condition  should  be  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  way  the  industry  is  being  conducted.  Brutal  and 
unintelligent  methods  of  management  have  a  large  part  to 
play  in  the  present  difficulties  in  the  mining  industry.  A 
thorough  overhauling  of  this  industry  by  joint  committees  of 
operators  and  miners,  using  all  the  expert  advice  that  they 
can  get  is  the  first  practical  thing  to  insist  on  if  the  industry 
is  to  be  put  on  a  basis  where  we  can  hope  that  it  can  operate 
in  the  future  without  constant  recurrence  of  such  disturbances 
as  that  which  is  so  seriously  dislocating  the  activities  of  the 
country  at  the  present  moment. 

Ida  M.  Tarbell. 

New  York. 

Adjustments  Based  upon  Facts 

SHORTLY  before  the  war  I  had  occasion  to  look  into 
several  strikes  and  the  measures  adopted  toward  settlement. 
In  one  the  state  policed  the  strike  district,  a  congressional 
committee  made  a  preliminary  examination,  and  a  chamber  of 
commerce  in  a  nearby  district  moved  for  arbitration;  but  the 
strike  held  on  for  sixteen  months  and  no  agreement  was  j 
ever  made  with  the  old  employes. 

In  another,  a  state  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 
offered  its  services  immediately  after  the  strike  became  serious. 
Its  offers  were  rejected  at  that  time,  but  two  months  later  its 
services  were  again  offered  and  accepted,  with  the  result  that 
a  satisfactory  settlement  was  reached. 

In  another  strike  a  state  bureau  of  arbitration  began  an 
investigation  which  led  immediately  to  a  conference  between 
employers  and  workers  and  to  a  satisfactory  agreement. 

In  still  another,  a  self-constituted  committee  of  citizens 
drew  out  a  statement  of  grievances  and  a  reply  from  each  side, 
but  conciliation  stopped  there ;  and  after  a  number  of  months 
the  struggle  was  called  off  without  a  settlement. 

Another  case  showed  no  mediating  agencies  at  all,  and  a 
resumption  of  work  without  any  understanding  regarding 
grievances. 

In  still  another  case  a  state  bureau  of  arbitration  made 
several  offers  of  its  services,  and  failed  in  two  attempts  to 
bring  about  a  settlement,  the  settlement  which  was  later 
reached  being  the  result  of  conferences  between  representa- 
tives of  the  employers  and  of  the  workers. 

These  cases  illustrated  then,  as  they  do  now,  the  utterly 
haphazard  procedure  or  lack  of  procedure  we  have  for  handling 
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industrial  disturbances.  To  be  sure,  during  the  war  a  num- 
ber of  emergency  agencies  were  set  up  for  adjusting  differ- 
ences, but  most  of  these  have  gone  into  the  discard;  and  the 
clothing  industry,  insofar  as  it  may  be  an  exception,  and  pos- 
sibly another  exception  or  two  only  prove  the  rule. 

A  review  of  all  the  labor  disturbances  in  the  last  decade 
would  but  emphasize  the  lack  of  uniformity  and  the  insuffici- 
ency of  methods  that  are  seen  in  the  six  strikes.     .     .     . 

The  expensiveness  of  these  conflicts,  whether  strikes  or  lock- 
outs— particularly  at  a  time  like  the  present  when  the  call 
from  all  sides  is  for  greater  production — is  obvious.  Ten 
thousand,  one  hundred  thousand,  or  a  million  men  idle  because 
of  labor  difficulties,  means  thousands  to  millions  lost  in  wages 
for  every  day  away  from  work.  It  means  loss  to  the  immedi- 
ate employers  concerned,  to  employers  and  workers  in  related 
industries  and  to  the  public.  The  Coal  Strike  just  ended 
affords  ample  illustration. 

It  seems  folly  to  depend  longer  for  the  settlement  of  indus- 
trial disputes  upon  the  present  chaotic  public  agencies.  The 
record  of  these  agencies,  to  date,  shows  little  more  than  a 
speeding  of  the  stronger  side — which  has  sometimes  been  the 
employers  and  sometimes  the  strikers — in  wearing  out  its 
weaker  opponent.  They  have  thus  reduced  the  period  of  idle- 
ness in  some  cases,  but  the  result  in  reality  is  a  mere  tem- 
porary cessation  of  the  struggle,  not  settlement  upon  a  basis 
involving  mutual  understanding  and  a  satisfactory  facing  of 
the  issues. 

The  need  seems  too  obvious  for  this  many  words:  the  need 
of  as  able  and  impartial  an  agency  or  system  of  agencies  as  it 
is  possible  to  set  up  to  which  industrial  disputes  may  be  sub- 
mitted, which  shall  have  power  to  get  and  bring  out  the  salient 
facts,  and  which  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  effecting  settlements 

based  upon  the  facts  of  the  cases 

Shelby  M.  Harrison. 

New  York. 

A  Permanent  Commission 

MY  answer  to  this  question  quite  naturally  is  determined 
by  my  own  experience  of  the  past  nine  years  with  the 
Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  plan  of  industrial  relations.  The 
fact  that  we  have  had  no  serious  labor  difficulties  in  that  time, 
and,  moreover,  that  the  whole  clothing  industry  within  the 
past  year  has  adopted  the  plan,  gives  us  courage  to  hope  that 
it  may  contain  some  sound  principles  which  would  be  helpful 
in  other  industries. 

The  special  feature  of  the  plan  is  the  development  of  in- 
dustrial law  which  shali  govern  the  relations  between  the 
employer  and  employe.  This  law  is  superior  to  the  will  of 
either  party;  the  business  is  governed  neither  by  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  employer  nor  the  autocratic  power  of  a  labor 
union. 

A  second  unique  feature  of  the  plan  is  the  institution  of 
labor  managers.  This  office  is  much  more  than  that  of  an 
employment  manager  as  that  term  is  understood.  The  labor 
manager  is  representative  of  the  employer  in  all  industrial  re- 
lations ;  he  has  official  charge  of  and  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tering industrial  law ;  he  officially  represents  the  employers'  in- 
terests before  the  courts  of  arbitration ;  he  negotiates  for  the 
employer  in  joint  conference,  cooperating  with  labor  managers 
of  other  establishments  in  the  industry. 

We  believe  that  the  President's  conference  now  in  session 
has  a  great  opportunity  to  make  a  constructive  recommendation 
for  a  plan  of  developing  industrial  law.  For  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  the  industrial  relations  problem  there  should  be  a 
federal  commission  of  industrial  relations,  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  utilize  whatever  power  there  is  in  the  government  to 
secure  the  promotion  of  organization  in  each  industry  in  such  a 
manner  that  this  program  might  be  carried  out.  We  would 
recommend  that  a  commission  of  seven  be  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  two  employers  having  a  statesman's  vision  of  the 
program ;  two  experienced  labor  union  officials  of  a  construc- 
tive type  of  mind;  one  economist  who  has  freed  himself  from 


the  pedantry  of  his  subject  and  who  has  had  some  experience  in 
active  administration  of  affairs;  an  authority  on  government 
administration  with,  if  possible,  experience  in  industrial  rela- 
tions, and  an  expert  labor  manager. 

The  function  of  this  committee  should  be  comprehensive 
enough  to  enable  it  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  in- 
dustrial condition  of  the  country.  Without  doubt  the  unem- 
ployment program  will  begin  to  assume  larger  importance  as 
the  present  feverish  industrial  activity  wanes;  this  will  require 
the  assumption  by  the  government  of  a  very  great  responsi- 
bility. 

Our  suggestion,  therefore,  would  be  that  the  conference 
recommend  an  industrial  relations  commission  with  a  program 
which  would  include  organization  of  every'  industry  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  standards  of  working  conditions  and  for  the 
administratiorrof  all  industrial  relations  of  the  industry  on  a 
thorough-going  and  sound  economic  plan. 

Earl  Dean  Howard. 

Chicago. 

Steps  toward  Solution 

TWO  present  beliefs  will,  I  think,  prove  to  be  fallacies. 
One  is  the  belief  of  many  employers  that  by  confining  col- 
lective bargaining  to  bargaining  with  the  employes  of  a  single 
plant  or  corporation,  satisfactory  industrial  relations  can  be 
achieved.  The  other  is  the  belief  of  many  trade  unionists  that 
organized  labor  can  permanently  benefit  labor  without  assist- 
ing in  the  development  of  increased  production.  If  the  em- 
ployers' error  prevails  there  can  be  no  effective  labor  unions. 
If  the  union  error  prevails  there  can  be  no  profitable  industry. 
Nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  If  the  employers'  error  prevails  a 
strong  political  labor  party  is  inevitable  to  fill  the  vacuum  left 
by  the  unions  and  the  struggle  will  be  shifted  and  intensified 
in  a  new  arena.  Eventually  this  can  but  mean  a  disastrous 
emphasis  upon  class  consciousness  and  the  determination  of 
political  affiliation  according  to  occupation  and  income — a 
cleavage  contrary  to  the  purposes  for  which  American  institu- 
tions exist.  At  the  other  extreme,  the  union  error  would 
seem  in  the  end  to  relegate  private  capital  and  the  science 
of  management  to  the  refuse  heap.  If  either  position  is  main- 
tained, the  other  is  likely  to  survive.  If  both  positions  are 
receded  from,  the  present  foundations  of  industry  and  of  the 
state  can  be  made  more  secure  than  ever. 

Meanwhile  profits  are  large  and  unions  strong.  The  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  is  beginning  to  consider  whether  in- 
creased production  is  not  a  part  of  its  job.  The  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America  are  scoring  successes  by  their 
willingness  to  cooperate  with  management  for  the  purpose  of 
increased  production.  At  the  same  time  many  far-seeing  em- 
ployers are  going  beyond  the  widest  implications  of  collective 
bargaining  and  developing  little  industrial  democracies  with 
profit  and  satisfaction  to  themselves  and  the  unions  involved. 

If  these  two  hopeful  tendencies  are  to  succeed,  we  need 
more  confidence  in  our  institutions  and  our  own  people  and 
less  fear  of  bolshevism,  aliens,  and  destructive  change.  We 
need  freer  discussion  and  more  of  it,  and  greater  tolerance  of 
the  schemes  and  visions  we  do  not  believe  in. 

On  this  basis  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  new 
governmental  machinery  is  required  to  investigate  and  settle 
industrial  disputes  can  be  made  effective.  Cabinet  officers 
rushing  in  to  cool  the  industrial  anvil  when  at  white  heat 
will  not  suffice  as  governmental  machinery.  Special  technique 
is  necessary.  The  beginnings  of  this  technique  lie  outside  the 
government,  in  shop  committees,  and  lead  upwards  through 
the  joint  committees  of  managers  and  workers  representing 
each  industry.  British  experience  with  the  Whitley  Councils 
may  well  be  our  preliminary  guide.  At  the  top  of  this  struc- 
ture governmental  machinery  must  be  erected  to  examine  dis- 
putes which  have  not  yielded  to  adjustment  below.  Our  War 
Labor  Board  and  the  proposed  British  industrial  board  should 
be  examined  for  suggestions  from  which  to  outline  the  func- 
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tions  of  a  federal  industrial  board.  One  weakness  of  the  War 
Labor  Board  lay  in  the  vast  number  of  questions  which  came 
before  it.  The  existence  of  non-governmental  joint  commit- 
tees in  the  substructure  would  relieve  the  proposed  federal 
industrial  board  from  consideration  of  all  but  the  most  far- 
reaching  questions.  These  far-reaching  questions  will  be  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  findings  of  the  board  should  have  only 
the  force  of  strong  recommendations  to  the  parties  concerned 
and  be  a  source  of  information  and  guidance  to  the  President. 
If  the  President  accepts  any  specific  recommendation  of  the 
board,  the  whole  power  of  the  government  may  then  be  used 
to  enforce  the  President's  decision.     .     .     . 

Otto  T.  Mallery. 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Objectives  and  Technique 

1.  What  factors  other  than  the  will  and  efficiency  of  the  individual 
workman  determine  the  quality  and  quantity  of  production? 

2.  What  in  detail  makes  an  industry  an  asset  to  the  nation? 

3.  What  do  employers  want  which  is  not  included  in  their  answers 
to  questions  one  and  two? 

4.  What  do  workers  want  which  is  not  included  in  their  answers 
to  questions  one  and  two? 

5.  What  needs  in  the  community  are  not  provided  for  in  the  widest 
answers  to  these  four  questions? 

TF  the  President's  second  industrial  conference  will  put  on 
*•  record,  for  the  whole  nation  to  understand,  the  answers  of 
employers,  employed  men  and  women,  production  engineers, 
and  public  officials  to  these  questions,  the  present  issues  in  in- 
dustrial relations  will  be  so  clarified  as  to  make  possible  a 
program  of  action  instead  of  a  deadlock  in  controversy. 

Having  made  a  clear  record  of  what  these  groups  think  are 
the  objectives  in  industry,  the  second  task  of  the  conference 
should  be  to  suggest  the  methods  by  which  the  United  States 


may  join  with  the  other  civilized  nations  of  the  world  in 
putting  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the  International 
Labor  Conference.  Its  meeting  in  Washington,  which  has 
just  adjourned,  was  of  epoch-making  importance.  The  recom- 
mendations include  the  eight-hour  day,  one  day  of  rest  in  seven, 
the  necessity  for  statistics  of  unemployment  and  the  establish- 
ment of  public  employment  offices,  reciprocity  of  treatment  of 
foreign  workers,  proposals  regarding  the  employment  of 
women  before  and  after  childbirth,  prohibition  of  employment 
of  women  at  night,  the  prevention  of  anthrax  and  the  protec- 
tion of  women  and  children  against  lead  poisoning,  the  neces- 
sity for  the  establishment  of  health  services  in  addition  to  fac- 
tory inspection  in  all  the  nations  represented,  the  prohibition 
of  the  employment  of  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
the  exclusion  of  minors  from  night  work,  and  the  adherence 
of  the  nations  to  the  international  convention  at  Berne  in  1906 
prohibiting  the  use  of  white  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of 
matches. 

Only  in  the  manufacture  of  matches  has  the  United  States 
attained  uniformly  throughout  the  nation  the  standards  thus 
formulated  merely  as  first  steps  in  international  agreement. 

Those  who  are  called  before  the  conference  to  answer  the 
first  five  questions  may  appropriately  be  asked  to  go  on  rec- 
ord as  to  the  means  by  which  standards  like  those  formulated 
in  the  international  conference  may  be  assured. 

Out  of  the  concrete,  practical  problems  thus  presented  a 
program  of  action  may  be  evolved  so  urgent  as  to  command 
the  adherence  of  employers  and  workers  and  the  support  of 
public  opinion.  The  failure  of  the  first  conference  seems  to 
have  shown  that  the  paradox  in  industrial  relations  in  the 
United  States  now  is  that  practical  application  must  precede 
agreement  on  principles,  or  the  principles  will  remain  subjects 
of  controversy. 

Mary  Van  Kleeck. 

New  York. 


MEN  OF  AFFAIRS 


Why  the  First  Conference  Failed 

I  AM  afraid  I  haven't  the  time,  even  if  I  had  the  informa- 
tion, to  say  anything  useful  in  500  words  in  answer  to  the 
questions  you  put.  I  was  greatly  disappointed  at  the  result  of 
the  industrial  conference,  but  it  was  not  wisely  selected,  it  was 
too  large  in  number,  and  the  discussions  were  too  open. 
Where  elements  antagonistic  are  called  into  conference  the 
discussion  should  be  kept  from  the  public  until  some  conclusion 
is  reached. 

William  H.  Taft. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Constitutional  Amendment 

WHAT  is  the  way  out  of  the  industrial  tangle  into  which 
war  economics  have  thrown  the  country;  how  should  the 
public;  go  about  it  and  what  should  be  our  practical  objective? 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  practical  objective  should  be  to 
keep  every  man  who  wants  work  in  a  job  three  hundred  days 
in  a  year,  and  that  he  should  be  kept  at  work  at  a  living 
wage — that  is  to  say  a  wage  upon  which  he  may  maintain  a 
family  of  six  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  comforts  of  our 
civilization,  electric  lights,  central  heat  and  power,  modern 
plumbing,  convenient  fuel  for  cooking,  decent  housing,  good 
clothing,  clean  and  exhilarating  amusements,  time  for  reading 
and  money  to  make  profitable  reading  possible,  some  leisure 
for  seeing  his  city,  his  state,  and  his  country,  and  at  least  a 
high  school  education  for  all  of  his  children  and  a  college 
education  for  such  of  his  children  as  desire  it. 

That  should  be  the  first  practical  objective  of  society.  I 
believe  it  can  be  secured  without  overturning  present  economic 


and  industrial  order,  and  may  be  obtained  under  our  present 
institutions  as  they  are  now  organized  in  the  government. 
The  first  thing  I  should  do  would  be  to  secure  a  constitutional 
amendment,  giving  Congress  unlimited  powers  over  commerce 
and  industry,  and  under  that  amendment  I  should  establish 
a  national  minimum  wage  commission  with  full  powers,  and 
provide  for  federal  employment  agents  who  would  take  up 
the  slack  in  our  labor  situation,  thus  securing  so  far  as  possible 
regular  employment  for  people  in  the  seasonal  industries. 
This  would  soon  wipe  out  the  revolutionary  ideals  of  labor. 

I  should  not  fight  bolshevism  with  guns,  but  with  steady 
employment. 

This  program  may  seem  far  in  advance  of  today's  condi- 
tions, and  yet  some  forward  movement  must  be  taken,  and 
taken  quickly  or  the  situation  will  become  vastly  more  danger- 
ous than  it  is  now. 

William  Allen  White. 

Emporia,  Kansas. 

Joint  Industrial  Councils 

WHERE  men  differ  among  themselves  about  the  conduct 
of  some  practical  matter  that  must,  nevertheless,  "march" 
though  neither  side  prevail,  they  usually  find  some  modus 
vivendi  under  which  the  business  can  be  conducted  pending 
final  settlement  of  their  differences.  In  the  long  dispute 
between  labor  and  capital,  employer  and  employe,  in  this  and 
other  countries,  that  has  so  hampered  production  and  caused 
so  much  loss  to  both  sides,  certain  employers  here  and  there 
have,  in  consultation  with  their  men  worked  out  agreements 
which  have  liberated  them  from  the  prevailing  strife  or  the 
threat  of  strife. 
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There  seems  to  be  much  evidence  that,  in  an  increasing 
number  of  cases,  these  particular  solutions  of  the  labor  ques- 
tion are  working  successfully.  In  one  case  described  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Survey,  nearly  an  entire  industry,  the  clothing 
trade,  has  been  covered  by  such  an  agreement  which  is  said 
to  be  satisfactory  to  both  employers  and  employes  and  which 
is  the  result  of  their  combined  efforts  and  not  imposed  by  one 
side  or  the  other. 

These  practical  attempts  to  solve  the  labor  question  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  particular  factories  or  particular  trades  have 
grown  so  numerous  that  it  would  seem  worth  while  to  study 
them  comprehensively.  Such  a  study  by,  for  example,  the 
President's  Industrial  Conference,  now  sitting  in  Washing- 
ton, might  bring  out  certain  principles  running  through  them 
all  that  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  plan  applicable  to  industry 
generally.  Any  plan  put  forward  by  the  group  the  President 
has  selected,  if  based  on  such  a  survey,  would  carry  added 
weight  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  founded  on  actual  fresh 
experience  and  not  merely  on  a  priori  reasoning  or  out  of 
date  experience.  The  experiments,  moreover,  would  be  those 
of  forward  looking  men,  not  afraid  to  take  hold  of  new  ideas 
in  labor  management  and  try  them  out. 

George  Burnham,  Jr. 

Philadelphia. 

Reason 

LET  me  suggest  that  there  is  no  way  out  except  to  have 
the  nation  "  come  to  order  "  and  have  every  citizen  un- 
derstand and  put  in  practice  what  Mr.  Lewis,  of  the  mine 
workers  said,  "  We  are  Americans.  We  cannot  fight  the 
government."  Just  now  we  cannot  take  sides  between  law 
and  lawlessness.  Obey  absolutely  an  order  of  the  United 
States  Court;  a  truce  for  one  year  of  all  strikes;  as  determined 
an  effort  to  double  production  as  in  war  times — this  time  to 
cut  the  high  cost  of  living;  the  deportation  of  every  disloyal 
foreigner;  bring  the  people  to  respect  and  reverence  law;  let 
every  American  of  wealth  and  every  American  of  brawn  think 
lovingly  of  his  country  and  his  American  birthright,  and  for 
the  coming  year  serve  his  country  as  he  never  did  before. 
These  are  the  immediate  practical  things  to  do  to  have  the 
nation  "  come  to  order,"  before  any  sane  action  can  be  forth- 
coming. When  we  have  "  come  to  order  "  then  let  us  reason 
together.    . 

H.  D.  W.  English. 
Pittsburgh. 

A  Federal  Tribunal 

BEFORE  substantial  progress  can  be  made  in  the  matter 
of  preventing  or  settling  industrial  disputes,  industrial  con- 
ditions both  physical  and  psychological  must  be  understood. 
Spiritual  as  well  as  material  factors  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  discovery  of  facts,  their  consideration  and 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them  should  be  entrusted  to 
those  who  are  capable  of  accurate  and  complete  investigation 
and  who  are  unbiased  by  prejudice  or  interest.  The  truth 
must  be  discovered  and  made  known  before  any  constructive 
plan  or  any  adequate  machinery  can  be  devised. 

An  industrial  tribunal  of  seven  members,  appointed  by  the 
President  solely  for  fitness,  to  which  should  be  given  full 
power  to  compel  the  production  of  evidence,  might  be  created 
by  Act  of  Congress.  Such  a  tribunal  might  perform  the  func- 
tions which  were  delegated  to  the  War  Labor  Board  and 
other  extraordinary  bodies  during  the  war. 

If  properly  constituted  such  a  tribunal  would  have  the 
power  to  find  the  facts  and  draw  just  conclusions  therefrom. 
The  facts,  when  found,  should  be  stated  separately  from  con- 
clusions and  both  published  for  the  information  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  Its  conclusions,  while  not  judgments  in  the  sense 
that  they  would  be  sanctioned  or  enforced  by  compulsory 
process,  would  nevertheless  have  back  of  them  the  sanction  of 


public  opinion — a  force  of  no  mean  power.  If  such  a  tribunal 
were  established,  with  a  strong  and  just  personnel  and  with 
adequate  facilities  for  doing  its  work,  it  would  be  a  step  in 
the  evolution  of  industrial  progress  which  would  be  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mediation  and  arbitration  need  not  be  discouraged;  but, 
when  both  fail  and  industrial  strife  is  inevitable,  some  tribunal 
should  at  least  have  the  power  to  formulate  and  announce  its 
opinion  in  order  that  the  opinion  of  the  general  public  may 
be  formed  intelligently.  The  strength  or  weakness  of  such 
a  tribunal,  as  of  every  other  human  institution,  would  depend 
entirely  upon  the  character,  ability  and  justice  of  its  members. 

J.  LlONBERGER  DaVIS. 

St.  Louis. 


Public  Control 


THERE  is  no  way  out  so  long  as  the  public  neglects  to 
enforce  upon  the  owners  of  the  nation's  natural  resources 
their  trustee  obligations.  Coal  and  iron  deposits,  along  with 
other  natural  resources  of  this  country,  are  monopolized  by 
private  interests  heavily  capitalized  and  closely  confederated. 
For  this  private  monopolization  of  our  rich  national  inherit- 
ance, there  is  but  one  just  reason.  There  can  be  no  other 
reason  than  that  private  management  of  such  common  prop- 
erty may  be  better  for  the  public  good  than  government  man- 
agement. Whatever  the  form  of  the  grant,  therefore,  private 
ownership  of  the  nation's  natural  resources  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  trust  for  the  public  good. 

The  implied  terms  of  the  trust  require  the  trustees  to  man- 
age in  the  public  interest  the  natural  resources  which  they 
seem  to  own.  They  have  been  unfaithful  to  this  trust.  In- 
stead of  executing  it  in  the  public  interest  they  have  used 
those  resources  of  the  nation  extortionately.  They  have  de- 
voted them  to  gigantic  profiteering  schemes  in  their  own  pri- 
vate interest,  totally  disregarding  the  interest  of  the  public. 
Trustees  of  private  estates  who  were  to  manage  them  as 
wantonly  as  the  trustees  of  this  public  estate  have  managed 
it,  would  be  mercilessly  punished  by  indignant  courts  besides 
being  divested  of  their  trust.  Controversies  springing  out  of 
such  conditions  can  be  settled  in  the  public  interest  in  only 
one  way.  The  trust  obligations  under  which  our  natural 
resources  are  privately  monopolized  must  be  enforced. 

Any  practical  objective  that  does  not  contemplate  enforce- 
ment of  that  implied  trust  would  only  lead  us  up  a  blind 
alley.  But  with  enforcement  of  the  trust  a's  an  imperative 
condition,  adjustments  on  the  basis  of  collective  bargaining 
between  employes,  industrial  managers,  owners  of  plants  and 
the  trustees  of  such  natural  resources  as  are  involved,  would 
probably  not  be  difficult  to  make.  If  made,  they  would  be 
beneficial  to  all  concerned. 

Louis  F.  Post. 

Washington,  D.  C.  N 

The  "Leitch"  Plan 

IN  my  opinion,  the  question  between  labor  and  capital  in 
this  country  will  not  be  solved  by  solutions  which  come 
from  the  top.  At  present  there  is  over-organization  on  the 
side  of  labor,  just  as  in  the  past  there  has  been  over-organiza- 
tion on  the  part  of  capital.  By  this,  too  much  power  has  been 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  leaders  without  attendant  respon- 
sibility. This  produces  a  top-heavy  situation  by  which  strikes 
are  called  by  those  leaders  and  their  representatives  too  freely, 
and  without  a  sufficient  sense  of  responsibility.  The  situation  is 
analogous  to  the  over-organization  of  capital  in  the  shape  of 
trusts  and  holding  corporations.  The  evolution  of  time  has 
made  those  forms  of  over-organization  by  capital  illegal,  and 
has  thrown  capital  organization  back  to  a  more  representative 
form.  I  think  the  same  evolution  must  take  place  in  labor. 
The  relations  between  capital  and  labor  must  be  solved  by  a 
more  human  and  cooperative  relation  in  the  lower  units. 

To  put  concretely  what  I  mean,  I  think  the  solution  must  be 
in  some  form  of  relation  between  the  employer  and  the  laborer 
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in  the  respective  shops,  as  that  which  has  been  set  forth  re- 
cently in  Mr.  Leitch's  book  entitled  "  Man  to  Man."  The 
laborer  must  be  given  an  interest  in  the  profits  resulting  from 
a  diminished  cost  of  production,  and  he  must  be  given  a  greater 
voice  in  shop  management  through  a  more  democratic  system. 
By  thus  building  up  from  the  bottom,  upon  a  cooperative  and 
democratic  foundation,  we  will  eliminate  most  of  the  issues 
which  now  lead  to  industrial  warfare  upon  a  national  scale. 
New  York.  Henry  L.  Stimson. 

The  Spirit  of  Fairness 

THESE  problems  should  be  approached  by  the  new  con- 
ference in  Washington,  and  by  all  who  are  concerned — 
all  the  people  of  this  country — in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  justice 
and  of  toleration.  This  means,  of  course,  a  willingness  to 
listen,  to  present  your  own  facts  and  views  moderately,  and 
to  hear  patiently  and  attentively  the  facts  and  views  presented 
by  others.  These  underlying  principles  are  admitted  and  in- 
deed are  urged  by  everyone.  There  is  nothing  new  in  them — 
of  course  there  can  be  nothing  new.  They  simply  involve  the 
application  to  our  present  complex  society  and  to  the  economic 
conditions  which  it  has  evolved  of  the  Golden  Rule,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  Constitu- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  of  our  several  states.  They  are 
the  principles  of  human  liberty  and  right  to  independent  action 
and  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  rights  which  are  and  must  be 
exercised  with  respect  for  the  corresponding  rights  of  others 
and  governed  by  considerations  of  the  public  welfare.  This 
means  liberty  under  law  and  orderly  government,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  license  and  anarchy.  It  means  the  recognition 
of  a  real  partnership  between  capital  and  labor  and  the  people 
at  large,  in  which  all  are  interested  and  each  must  cooperate 
fairly  and  honestly  with  the  others. 

The  application  of  these  simple  principles  to  the  complex 
situations  which  arise  is  difficult,  but  ought  not  to  be  im- 
possible. It  necessarily  requires  the  creation  of  some  official 
bodies  to  act  as  boards  of  arbitration,  or  at  least  of  conciliation, 
to  ascertain  and  settle  the  facts  and  then  to  apply  the  proper 
principles.  Otherwise,  men  who  are  interested  and  heated  by 
controversy  and  real  or  imaginary  wrongs  are  apt  not  to  agree. 

And  it  involves  the  assent  of  all  parties  to  be  bound  by  the 
persuasive  influence  and  even  by  the  decisions  of  such  bodies. 
Otherwise  we  shall  still  have  periods  of  chaos.  Capital  must 
recognize  its  obligations,  and  must  give  to  the  wage-earners 
a  fair  hearing  and  a  share  in  the  determination  of  questions  in- 
volving their  own  welfare,  and  a  fair  share  of  the  returns. 
Wage-earners  must  recognize  their  obligations.  .  .  .  The 
people  at  large  must  be  prepared  to  carry  their  share  of  the 
burdens,  whatever  these  are. 

It  is  time  for  labor,  i.  e.,  the  organized  wage-earners,  to 
recognize  that  it  has  grown  to  man's  stature  and  no  longer 
needs  protective  legislation  and  special  favors,  such  as  our 
laws  have  been  in  the  habit  of  throwing  around  women  and 
children  and  those  who  are.  supposed  to  be  in  need  of  special 
protection.  Organized  labor  should  now  accept  its  own  re- 
sponsibilities. It  should  make  itself  responsible  for  its  con- 
tracts by  incorporating  or  organizing  as  the  law  requires  of 
others.  It  should  waive  its  special  privileges,  which  the  law 
now  gives,  and  concede  to  others  the  same  fair  dealing  which 
it  demands  from  them.  We  of  the  public  are  all  insisting  that 
the  employers  shall  do  this.  It  is  time  to  demand  the  same 
sort  of  fair  dealing  from  organized  labor. 

Buffalo.  Ansley  Wilcox. 

Means  of  Communication 

A  SOLUTION  of  the  labor  problem  is  not  to  be  written 
in  the  shape  of  a  formula  that  can  be  set  down  on  paper. 
We  cannot  properly  expect  from  the  industrial  conference, 
able  as  it  may  be,  a  solution  laid  down  in  definite  terms.  I 
believe,  however,  that  we  may  hopefully  expect  a  contribution 
of  real  worth.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  conference  is  consider- 
ing the  matter  as  a  body  of  patriotic  citizens,  and  not  as  repre- 
sentatives of  three  distinct  classes  with  apparently  unharmoni- 
ous  interests. 


This  country  is  now  pretty  well  agreed  that  unlimited  com- 
binations of  capital  are  dangerous,  and  that  government  over- 
sight and  control  of  such  combinations  are  justified  and  in  the 
public  interest.  Capital  has  not  liked  such  control,  and  has 
opposed  it  where  it  could.  Opposition  has  been  unavailing 
and  belief  in  the  justice  of  such  control  has  been  well  estab- 
lished. I  believe  that  organized  labor  must  now  be  brought  to 
see  that  society  has  a  direct  and  paramount  interest  in  control- 
ling labor  organizations  when  they  come  to  embrace  an  entire 
industry  and  where  united  action  threatens  the  orderly  work- 
ing of  the  social  order.  A  statement  that  explicitly  sets  forth 
the  superior  rights  of  society  in  such  cases  may  well  be  one  of 
the  serviceable  things  the  conference  can  offer. 

The  efficacy  of  means  of  communication  and  the  opportunity 
for  mutual  understanding  between  labor  and  employers  has 
been  well  demonstrated.  The  establishment  of  shop  unions  or 
organizations,  the  appointment  of  shop  committees  that  fairly 
represent  the  whole  body  of  workers  in  a  single  shop,  the 
frequent  meeting  of  such  representatives  of  labor  with 
employers,  at  times  when  there  is  no  stress  or  acute  difference, 
leads  to  better  understanding,  more  sympathetic  relations  and 
to  the  easy  adjustment  of  innumerable  small  frictions.  With 
honesty  of  purpose,  sincerity  in  carrying  out  agreements  and 
the  better  spirit  and  understanding  that  simple,  self-respecting 
human  intercourse  will  bring,  under  such  arrangement,  the 
greater  part  of  class  differences  disappear.  There  is  already  a 
large  body  of  experience  to  prove  this.  I  think  the  conference 
could  well  lay  down  a  formula  that  it  could  recommend  for 
adoption  in  a  great  class  of  industrial  establishments,  for  form- 
ing such  opportunity  for  regular  meeting  between  employers 
and  such  representatives  of  labor. 

The  conference  should,  I  think,  have  a  clear  recognition  of 
the  need  for  a  positive  rather  than  a  negative  program. 

Labor  is  rightfully  determined  to  have  a  larger  voice  in  its 
immediate  surroundings.  This  does  not  mean  an  interference 
in  the  general  policies  of  the  business;  but  it  does  mean  that 
labor  may  well  claim  to  occupy  a  relation  to  industry  different 
from  the  relation  to  industry  which  the  raw  materials  occupy, 
for  example,  a  relation  in  which  the  employer  buys  when  he 
wishes,  at  as  low  a  price  as  supply  and  demand  will  permit, 
and  ceases  to  buy  when  his  position  at  the  moment  makes  such 
action  seem  to  him  the  more  profitable  course. 

Labor  is  entitled  to  something  more  than  wages;  it  is 
entitled  to  a  large  degree  of  security  of  employment,  to  a 
proper  standard  of  living,  to  a  consideration  of  its  manhood, 
and  to  the  right  that  its  voice  be  at  least  attentively  listened 
to  in  regard  to  daily  surroundings  and  conditions.  That  means 
that  the  buying  of  labor  becomes  quite  a  different  matter  from 
the  buying  of  steel  or  copper  or  cotton. 

It  is  possible,  I  believe,  for  the  industrial  conference  to  make 
some  definite  and  practical  suggestions  for  the  organization  of 
this  voice  of  labor  so  that  it  does  not  always  have  to  speak 
in  the  angry  tones  of  a  strike  threat  in  order  to  be  heard.  I 
believe  it  can  set  forth  wage  plans  that  will  make  a  more 
obvious  connection  between  production  and  wages  than  is  at 
present  the  rule. 

It  would  seem  possible  for  the  conference  to  make  a  simple, 
lucid  exposition  of  what  slacking  means  to  the  public  and  the 
worker  as  well,  a  statement  which  would  put  in  a  clear  light 
the  cost  to  the  whole  of  society  of  this  attitude  of  hostility 
which  results  in  "  strikes  on  the  job  "  and  produces  the  smallest 
output  possible.  It  should  be  possible  so  clearly  to  state  the 
fundamental  right  of  workers  to  treatment  that  takes  labor 
out  of  the  mere  class  of  purchasable  commodity,  the  right  to  a 
certain  security  and  to  an  association  through  its  representatives 
with  employers  and  to  a  relation  to  the  industry  comparable  to 
the  relation  capital  bears,  that  at  all  times  there  would  be 
opportunity  for  discussion  for  the  mutual  understanding  of  the 
problems  on  both  sides  of  production,  and  for  the  adjustment 
of  differences  which  will  lead  to  a  degree  of  mutual  respect 
and  satisfaction,  so  that  there  would  be  a  basis  on  which  a 
permanent  settlement  could  be  worked  out. 

San  Diego,  Calif.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip. 
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Giving  Teachers  a  Voice 

SHOULD  teachers  be  given  a  voice  in  the  larger  questions 
of  school  policy?  Would  it  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  schools 
or  of  the  teachers,  or  of  both,  if  boards  of  education  and 
superintendents  should  consult  them  in  regard  to  courses  of 
study,  textbooks,  equipment,  types  of  building,  administra- 
tion, school  budgets  and  other  matters  directly  affecting  the 
welfare  of  children?  Or  would  it  be  better  to  confine  the 
activities  of  teachers  strictly  to  the  classroom,  where  their 
tools  and  the  conditions  governing  their  work  are  largely  pre- 
scribed by  others? 

The  Commission  on  the  Emergency  in  Education  of  the 
National  Education  Association  has  just  declared  that  such 
participation  by  teachers  is  "  indispensable  to  the  best  develop- 
ment of  the  public  school  "  and  a  necessary  "  recognition  of 
the  principles  of  democracy  in  public  school  service."  This 
opinion  has  attracted  wide  attention  among  people  interested 
in  schools  because  it  comes  from  a  body  composed  largely  of 
superintendents,  presidents  of  normal  schools  and  other  ad- 
ministrators, rather  than  from  teachers  themselves.  The 
commission's  opinion  is  contained  in  a  statement  of  policies: 

In  the  administration  of  the  public  schools  we  recognize  boards 
of  education  as  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Theirs  is  the 
responsibility  to  adopt  the  policies  which  will  make  for  the  develop- 
ment of  public  education  and  through  public  education  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  democratic  society.  We  recognize  the  superintendent  of 
schools  as  the  executive  officer  chosen  by  the  board  of  education  to 
carry  out  its  policies  and  to  recommend  to  these  representatives  of  the 
people  the  kind  of  action  that  will  make  for  the  realization  of  our 
educational  ideals.  At  the  same  time,  we  know  that  teachers  working 
in  the  classrooms  of  our  public  schools  have  contributed  ideas  that 
have  had  a  determining  influence  upon  educational  progress. 
Through  teachers'  councils,  through  committees,  through  voluntary 
associations,  and  through  individual  recommendations,  teachers  have 
concerned  themselves  with  the  larger  problems  of  educational  admin- 
istration to  the  great  benefit  of  the  schools. 

Boards  of  education  and  administrative 
munities  that  have  made  the  greatest  prog- 
ress, have  recognized  this  principle.  In 
many  places,  by  rule  of  the  board  or  by 
invitation  of  the  superintendent,  teachers' 
organizations  have  been  requested  to  make 
recommendations  affecting  courses  of  study, 
the  adoption  of  text-books,  types  of  build- 
ings and  equipment,  the  organization  of 
special  classes  and  special  kinds  of  schools, 
and  the  formulation  of  budgets. 

We  believe  that  this  participation  by 
teachers  is  indispensable  to  the  best  develop- 
ment of  the  public  school.  We  believe  that 
such  participation  should  be  the  right  and 
responsibility  of  every  teacher.  To  this  end 
we  urge  that  boards  of  education  by  their 
rules  recognize  this  right,  and  provide 
stated  meetings  at  which  teachers  will  be 
heard.  In  order  to  guarantee  such  partici- 
pation, we  urge  state  legislatures — the  final 
authorities  through  whose  action  local 
boards  of  education  exercise  the  control 
now  vested  in  them — to  enact  laws  pro- 
viding that  teachers  may  appear  before 
boards  of  education,  and  providing  that 
these  boards  shall  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  suggestions  and  proposals 
for  improving  the  work  of  the  schools. 

If  these  steps  are  taken  not  only  will  the 
insight,  knowledge  and  skill  of  every 
teacher  be  made  available  for  the  promo- 
tion of  educational  progress,  but  the  re- 
sponsibility and  influence  of  the  classroom 
teacher  will  be  officially  recognized,  the 
calling  will  become  thereby  more  dignified 
and  attractive,  and  larger  numbers  of  the 
strong  and  capable  young  men  and  women 
of  the  country  will  enter  public  school  ser- 
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vice  as  a  life  career.  Next  to  the  provision  of  better  salaries  for 
teachers,  nothing  will  do  more  to  raise  the  status  of  the  profes- 
sion and  make  its  service  attractive  to  the  kind  of  men  and  women 
that  the  schools  need,  than  the  adoption  of  a  policy  that  will  lift  the 
classroom  teacher  above  the  level  of  a  mere  routine  worker  carrying 
out  in  a  mechanical  fashion  plans  and  policies  that  are  handed  down 
from  above. 

In  recognition  of  the  principles  of  democracy  in  public-school 
service,  there  must  be  added  to  the  wisdom  of  the  boards  of  educa- 
tion and  to  the  judgment  and  executive  ability  of  their  administrative 
officers  the  effective  participation  of  class  room  teachers  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  policies  which  control  education. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  teachers  have  remained  inartic- 
ulate for  the  most  part  in  regard  to  large  matters  of  school 
policy.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  growing  complexity  of 
school  organization  and  the  desire  to  centralize  responsibility. 
Many  teachers  have  long  felt  this  restriction  keenly,  and 
lately  there  have  been  vigorous  protests  against  it.  A  teacher 
in  a  Milwaukee  public  school  said  at  the  latest  meeting  of  the 
National   Education   Association: 

It  has  been  claimed  that  "teachers  have  not  that  all-around  and 
distant  view "  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  administer  a  school 
system.  All  teachers  will  readily  agree  to  this  statement,  but  we  do 
feel  that  we  have  the  "  close-up  "  and  intimate  view  which  no  other 
group  in  the  school  system  has.  We  feel  that  a  school  board  that 
would  give  equal  recognition  to  the  "  all-around  and  distant  view  " 
of  the  superintendent  and  the  "  close-up  "  and  intimate  view  of  the 
teacher,  that  would  weigh  them  both  judiciously  and  fairly,  would 
be  a  democratic  and  American  school  board,  and  we  should  have  no 
other  kind  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  efforts  of  teachers  to  make  their  influence  felt  on  mat- 
ters of  policy  have  not  always  been  successful.  A  committee  of 
high  school  teachers  recently  called  upon  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education  in  a  large  eastern  city  in  regard  to  a  re- 
cent decision  of  the  board.  "  I  want  you  to  understand," 
said  the  board  member  to  his  callers,  "  that  the  teachers  are 
not  going  to  run  the  schools."  In  this  city  one  high  school 
teacher  is  the  president  of  a!n  influential  woman's  club ;  an- 
other is  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  a  well-known 
,«_  private  school ;  a  third  is  a  director  in 
a  large  social  settlement;  a  fourth  is 
an  officer  of  a  local  taxpayers'  associa- 
tion ;  a  fifth  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Young 
Men's  Hebrew  Association;  a  sixth  is 
a  former  member  of  the  state  legis- 
lature; a  seventh  edits  a  small  maga- 
zine, and  so  on.  The  teachers  in  this 
city  believe  that  the  experience  gained 
in  such  activities  is  valuable  to  them  in 
their  professional  work,  that  it  enables 
them  to  see  the  school  from  the  out- 
side, and  makes  them  not  only  better 
teachers,  but  better  critics  of  educa- 
tion. 

Teachers  have  been  invited  in  some 
cities  to  participate  in  the  deliberations 
of  school  boards  and  superintendents. 
In  others  their  advice  has  been  volun- 
tarily offered  through  their  profes- 
sional associations.  In  most  instances 
where  the  advice  has  been  asked,  the 
result  has  not  only  been  of  advantage 
to  the  boards  and  superintendents,  but 
it  has  given  the  teachers  a  higher  sense 
of  professional  value  and  dignity.  In 
Minneapolis  a  few  years  ago  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  education  invited 
each  teacher  to  indicate  his  preference 
for  a  new  city  superintendent  to  fill  the 
existing   vacancy;    every    teacher   was 
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promised  that  his  opinion  would  be  regarded  as  confidential. 
The  man  chosen  by  the  teachers  was  later  chosen  by  the 
board,  so  that  when  the  new  superintendent  entered  office  he 
had  the  strong  backing  of  a  loyal  teaching  staff  behind  him. 
Successful  teachers'  councils,  active  in  cooperating  with  school 
officials,  have  been  organized  in  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  To- 
ledo, Boston,  Portland  and  other  cities.  In  some  cities  super- 
intendents have  appointed  committees  of  tea'chers  and  princi- 
pals to  report  on  textbooks  and  changes  in  courses  of  study. 

Although  the  movement  to  secure  greater  participation 
in  matters  of  policy  is  not  definitely  connected  with  the  move- 
ment to  form  unions  among  teachers,  teachers'  unions  com- 
monly endeavor  to  obtain  this  type  of  "  democratization  "  in 
our  school  systems.  Many  school  boards  and  educators,  how- 
ever, who  have  taken  strong  positions  against  unions  are 
friendly  to  the  proposal  for  participation.  This  proposal  is 
likely  to  receive  great  impetus  from  the  statement  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Emergency  in  Education. 

W.  D.  L. 

Child  Care  in  Minnesota 

BEHIND  recent  legislative  acts  and  a  decision  of  the  state 
supreme  court  in  Minnesota  lies  a  story  of  child  con- 
servation that  reveals  how  important  it  is  to  be  eternally 
vigilant  in  the  protection  of  childhood.  Like  some  other 
states,  Minnesota  has  had  experience  recently  with  privately- 
owned  maternity  hospitals  operated  for  profit  and  more  in- 
terested in  getting  patients  than  in  maintaining  scientific 
standards  of  care;  some  of  these  hospitals  have  even  adver- 
tised the  disposal  of  new-born  infants  as  an  inducement  to 
secure  patients.  In  1917,  therefore,  the  legislature  provided, 
as  part  of  a  group  of  thirty-four  "  child  welfare  "  measures: 

1.  That  every  maternity  hospital,  i.  e.,  every  hospital  receiving 
more  than  one  woman  within  a  period  of  six  months  for  maternity 


care,  must  procure  a  license  from  the  State  Board  of  Control.  The 
board  was  required  to  issue  a  license  if  the  hospital  was  properly  con- 
ducted by  reputable  persons,  but  was  empowered  to  visit  and  inspect 
and  to  make  reasonable  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  such  hospitals. 

2.  Reports  of  all  births  were  to  be  sent  to  the  board  (in  addition  to 
the  regular  recording  with  the  health  authorities)  and  special  infor- 
mation was  required  in  all  cases  of  unmarried  mothers. 

3.  No  hospital  was  permitted  to  advertise  or  offer  the  disposal  of 
infants  as  an  inducement  to  secure  maternity  patients. 

4.  Every  infants'  home,  i.  e.,  every  home  having  in  custody  or  under 
care  three  or  more  infants  under  the  age  of  three  years,  was  required 
to  procure  a  license  from  the  board  of  control  and  the  requirements 
for  the  issuance  of  the  license  were  the  same  as  for  hospitals,  with 
the  same  power  vested  in  the  board  as  to  inspection  and  regulations. 

5.  The  placing  of  children  in  family  homes  was  to  be  reported  to 
the  board,  whose  duty  it  was  to  investigate  and  determine  whether 
such  homes  were  suitable,  and  if  not,  to  order  the  removal  of  the 
children  placed. 

6.  The  same  requirements  as  to  the  bringing  of  children  into  the 
state  or  taking  them  from  the  state  as  stated  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. 

7.  No  person  other  than  parents  or  relatives  was  permitted  to 
assume  the  permanent  care  and  custody  of  a  child  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  without  an  order  or  decree  of  court,  and  the  old  informal 
method  of  written  or  verbal  assignment  of  children  was  no  longer 
valid. 

Under  this  law  the  board  of  control,  acting  on  the  strong- 
est reasons,  denied  the  application  of  a  woman  who  sought  a 
license  to  conduct  a  maternity  hospital.  This  woman  continued 
to  receive  patients;  she  was,  therefore,  tried  and  convicted 
for  her  offense.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  supreme  court, 
and  in  May  of  this  year  the  law  was  declared  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional on  the  technical  ground  that  it  contained  two  unre- 
lated subjects. 

This  decision  was  of  grave  concern  to  the  board  of  con- 
trol and  to  the  people  who  were  familiar  with  the  facts.  All 
that  could  be  done  to  save  the  situation  at  that  time,  however, 
was  to  make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  existing  laws  and  old 
laws,  which  had  ostensibly  been  repealed  by  the  invalid  statute, 
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but  which  again  became  operative  upon  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  court.  The  calling  of  a  special  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  September  offered  a  providential  opportunity  to  the 
friends  of  children.  The  board  of  control,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  its  chairman,  Charles  E.  Vasaly,  made  a  strong  personal 
appeal  to  every  member  of  the  legislature  for  re-enactment 
of  the  law  to  accord  with  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court 
The  Minnesota  Committee  on  Social  Legislation,  the  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul  Councils  of  Social  Agencies  through  the 
efforts  of  their  chairmen,  Otto  Davis  and  E.  G.  Steger,  the 
Minnesota  Public  Health  Association  under  Dr.  H.  W.  Hill, 
and  numerous  other  persons  and  agencies  joined  with  the  board 
in  urging  this  re-enactment.  Opposition  by  certain  private 
agencies  and  the  fa!ct  that  the  legislature  was  not  disposed  to 
give  much  consideration  to  matters  outside  the  few  subjects 
mentioned  in  the  governor's  call  for  the  special  session  did 
not  prevent  three  measures  from  being  passed,  containing  all 
the  subject  matter  of  the  invalid  statute.  Thus  the  protective 
measures  above  outlined  were  re-established.  It  is  believed 
that  the  division  of  the  old  law  into  three  laHvs  removes  all 
constitutional  objections. 

The  board  of  control  had  licensed  maternity  work  in  153 
hospitals  up  to  May  1.  Some  of  the  things  it  learned  during 
its  brief  enforcement  of  the  law  later  declared  unconstitutional 
are  thus  set  forth  by  William  W.  Hodson,  director  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  the  State  Boaird  of  Control,  to  whom 
the  Survey  is  indebted  for  the  foregoing  account : 

This  number  included  many  general  hospitals  receiving  maternity 
cases  incidentally;  hospitals  conducted  by  private  persons  for  profit 
and  receiving  maternity  patients  exclusively;  hospitals  maintained 
by  private  subscription  for  philanthropic  purposes  and  operating  ex- 
clusively for  maternity  patients.  It  was  necessary  to  deny  licenses 
in  six  cases.  Needless  to  add,  the  denials  involved,  for  the  most 
part,  hospitals  of  the  second  class  mentioned  above,  and  in  no  case 
those  in  the  third  classification;  one  applicant  was  a  typical  "baby 
farmer  "  who  not  only  trafficked  in  babies  but  treated  her  patients  in 
a  coarse  and  brutal  manner.  Another  was  a  physician  whose  nurses 
and  patients  testified  as  to  his  bad  character  and  efforts  to  make  im- 
proper advances  to  them.  Still  a  third  applicant  was  suffering  from 
venereal  disease  and  was  known  as  an  abortionist.  In  another  case 
a  man  of  extremely  low  morals  and  without  training  or  ability  which 
would  qualify  him  for  any  responsible  work,  was  refused  a  license, 
though  he  had  been  operating  for  years  past. 

Experience  in  Minnesota  is  proving,  more  surely  as  time  goes  on, 
that  an  exclusively  maternity  hospital  cannot  be  successfully  conducted 
for  profit  in  compliance  with  our  laws  and  with  the  full  interest  of 
the  infant,  as  well  as  the  mother,  at  heart.  The  elements  of  profit  in 
such  work  very  frequently  run  directly  counter  either  to  law  or  the 
welfare  of  the  child.  Quick  and  quiet  disposal  of  the  infant  is  no 
longer  possible;  the  patient  must  nurse  her  infant  so  long  as  she 
remains  in  the  hospital ;  efforts  are  usually  made  to  establish  the 
paternity  of  the  child.  These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  the  old 
lying-in  place  is  no  longer  as  profitable  as  before.  Moreover,  con- 
structive help  for  the  unmarried  mother  and  her  babe  require  a  skilled 
social  service  force,  but  this  is  philanthropy,  not  business.  It  may 
be  added  confidentially  and  in  a  whisper,  that  some  of  our  best  hos- 
pitals are  still  without  the  indispensable  benefits  of  social  service 
departments. 


Gary  Analyzed 


THOSE  who  have  been  impatiently  biting  their  lips 
waiting  for  the  General  Education  Board's  expected 
report  on  the  public  school  system  of  Gary,  Ind.,  at  last 
have  what  they  want.  In  eight  neat,  paper-covered  vol- 
umes, totalling  upwards  of  a  thousand  pages,  an  impressive 
group  of  experts  have  turned  the  Gary  plan  inside  out  and 
revealed  its  workings  to  the  public  gaze.  We  learn  that  Gary 
— a  name  used  throughout  in  preference  to  that  of  William 
A.  Wirt,  founder  of  the  Gary  plan — adopted  "  a  large  and 
generous  conception  of  public  education."  We  are  told  it 
could  have  played  safe.  It  could  have  provided  a  common- 
place system,  with  commonplace  buildings  and  facilities,  and 
could  have  led  a  commonplace  school  life — quiet,  unoffending 
and  negatively  happy.  Instead,  it  set  out  to  make  its  schools 
adequate  to  the  needs  and  conditions  of  current  life.  It 
adopted  the  progressive,  modern  conception  of  school  function ; 
it  sought  to  teach  appreciation  as  well  as  the  three  R's,  and  to 
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make  companionship,  play  and  the  work  of 
the  hands  instructive.  This  required  admin- 
istrative courage  and  civic  liberality.  But 
Gary  did  not  stop  there.  It  made  also  a  real 
contribution  to  school  organization.  Though 
the  term  "  duplicate  school  "  is  declared  to  be 
a  misnomer  as  applied  to  Gary's  effort  to 
keep  school  facilities  going  at  maximum 
capacity  all  the  time  and  to  accommodate  a 
much  larger  number  of  children  than  could 
be  accommodated  by  the  same  plant  operated 
on  the  conventional  plan,  yet  the  Gary  plan 
of  organization  is  held  to  support  its  educa- 
tional program  admirably.  To  quote 
Abraham  Flexner  and  Frank  P.  Bachman, 
who  write  the  summary  of  the  report: 

"  Thus,  without  waiting  to  be  driven  by 
pressure  of  large  numbers,  Gary  has  devel- 
oped a  type  of  school  organization  which  per- 
mits the  effective  instruction  of  the  maximum 
number  of  children  in  a  plant  having  mod- 
ern facilities.  From  this  point  of  view,  the 
Gary  organization  is  perhaps  the  most  fruit- 
ful suggestion  yet  contributed  toward  the 
practical  solution  of  the  administrative  prob- 
lems involved  in  realizing  a  broad  concep- 
tion of  public  education." 

Not  only  did  this  plan  anticipate  "  such  de- 
plorable makeshifts  as  '  part  time  '  "  but  it 
did  this  on  purely  educational  grounds,  not 
from  motives  of  economy  or  convenience — a 
point  that  ought  to  be  driven  home  to  those 
obscurantist  critics  of  the  Gary  plan  in  New 
York  city  and  elsewhere  who  have  raised 
the  cry  of  "  putting  dollars  above  children  " 
whenever  the  plan  has  been  brought  forward 
as  suitable  for  local  adaptation. 

Finally,  Gary  "  has  attempted  to  practice 
democratic  theory  in  school  conduct  and  dis- 
cipline." It  is  a  commonplace,  says  the  re- 
port, "  that  arbitrary  or  military  discipline 
is  alien  to  the  American  spirit."  It  is  also 
alien  to  the  Gary  public  schools.  Again  to 
quote: 

"  In  various  ways — in  classroom,  in  corri- 
dors, auditorium,  shop,  etc. — Gary  appeals 
to  the  cooperative  spirit,  relies  on  it,  believes 
in  it,  gives  it  something  to  do — at  times  per- 
haps unwisely  and  to  excess.  In  any  event, 
the  schools  are  rich  in  color  and  movement, 
they  are  places  where  children  live  as  well 
as  learn,  places  where  children  obtain  educa- 
tional values,  not  only  through  books  but 
through  genuine  life  activities.  The  Gary 
schools  make  a  point  not  only  of  the  well- 
known  measurable  abilities,  but  of  happiness 
and  appreciation,  which  cannot  be  measured, 
even  though  they  may  be  sensed." 

These  are  the  major  entries  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  ledger.  They  comprise  about  all 
that  any  reasonable  supporter  of  the  Gary 
plan  as  a  plan  would  want  to  have  admitted, 
and  certainly  they  comprise  all  that  any  com- 
munity would  need  to  know  in  considering 
the  adaptation  of  the  plan  to  its  own  condi- 
tions. On  the  debit  side  of  the  account,  the 
board's  specialists  find  that  the  execution  of 
the  plan  in  the  Gary  schools  themselves 
leaves  something  to  be  desired.     If  says: 

"  It  is  of  course  true  that  no  public  school 
system  thus  far  critically  studied  has  been 
pronounced  satisfactory — satisfactory  in  the 
sense  that  it  meets  current  and  reasonable 
standards  of  efficiency.  It  would  therefore 
be  manifestly  unfair  to  demand  that  Gary 
should  fully  embody  and  practically  succeed 
with  every  item  of  its  varied  and  extensive 
program.  A  good  many  extenuating  con- 
siderations may  be  fairly  urged — the  new- 
ness of  the  community,  the  complexities  due 
to  the  character  of  the  population,  the 
breadth  of  the  conception,  the  enormous  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  a  teaching  and  supervis- 
ing staff  competent  to  execute  the  plan.  But 
after  making  every  possible  allowance,  it  re- 
mains to  be  admitted  that  in  respect  to  ad- 
ministration and  instruction  Gary  might 
fairly  have  been  expected  to  make  a  better 
showing." 


The  fundamental  defect,  in  the  view  of  the 
board's  investigators,  seems  to  be  that  Gary 
has  taken  too  much  for  granted  in  regard  to 
the  sufficiency  of  its  own  results.  It  devised 
a  scheme  requiring  "  uncommonly  watchful 
administrative  control,"  but  it  did  not  supply 
that  control.  It  has  not  sufficiently  super- 
vised its  own  teaching.  There  is  to  be 
found  teaching  in  ample  harmony  with  the 
Gary  ideal;  but  side  by  side  with  it  is  to  be 
found  teaching  and  discipline  of  an  inferior 
and  old-fashioned  type.  The  consequence  is 
that  in  the  old-line  branches  Gary  "  falls 
short  of  usual  performance"  and  does  not 
attain  as  satisfactory  a  standard  of  excel- 
lence as  might  have  been  expected  in  those 
special  activities  to  which  it  has  itself  given 
impetus  and  development.  "  An  excellent 
spirit  pervades  the  playgrounds,  gymnasiums, 
shops,  laboratories,  etc.,"  says  the  report, 
"  but  satisfactory  standards  of  workmanship 
do  not  rule.  Concerted  effort  to  procure  gen- 
erally good  work,  conscientious  insistence 
upon  excellent  performance  are  only  spas- 
modically in  evidence." 

In  failing  to  scrutinize  results  Gary 
"  simply  did  as  others  did."  Moreover,  its 
scheme  was  conceived  in  enthusiasm,  and 
"  the  temperament  of  the  reformer  is  not 
usually  associated  in  the  same  individual 
with  the  temperament  of  the  critic."  The 
report  declares  that  it  is  "to  the  substantial 
and  lasting  credit  of  Gary  that  it  has  had 
the  courage,  liberality,  and  imagination  to 
'  try  things.'  Nor  have  things  been  tried 
blindly  and  recklessly.  The  social  situation 
to  be  dealt  with  has  been  thoughtfully 
analyzed;  the  resources  at  our  disposal  had 
been  intelligently  marshalled.  That  is,  Gary 
did  not  act  in  ignorance  of  the  situation  to 
be  met;  it  did  not  employ  ill-adjusted  tools. 
It  has  failed  only  in  caution  and  criticism. 
Hence  while  things  have  been  tried,  results 
have  not  been  carefully  checked.  Disappoint- 
ment was  inevitable,  but  it  is  disappoint- 
ment that  does  not  necessarily  imply  funda- 
mental error." 

Eight  persons  appear  as  authors  of  this 
report.  Mr.  Flexner  and  Mr.  Bachman  have 
written  the  general  account,  summarizing  the 
results  of  the  other  investigators  and  present- 
ing the  main  conclusions.  George  D.  Strayer, 
professor  of  educational  administration  at 
Teachers'  College,  New  York,  has  joined 
Mr.  Bachman  in  discussing  organization  and 
administration ;  Ralph  Bowman  and  Mr. 
Bachman  discuss  costs;  Charles  R.  Richards, 
director  of  Cooper  Union,  New  York,  deals 
with  industrial  work;  Eva  W.  White  with 
household  arts;  Lee  F.  Hanmer  with  physical 
training  and  play;  Otis  W.  Caldwell  with 
the  teaching  of  science,  and  Stuart  A. 
Courtis  with  the  measurement  of  classroom 
products.  Such  names  as  Frank  E.  Spauld- 
ing  and  Paul  H.  Hanus  are  among  those 
mentioned  in  the  preface  as  having  assisted 
in  the  inquiry. 

BOOK    REVIEWS 

An  Introduction  to  Trade  Unionism 

By  G.  D.  H.  Cole.  George  Allen  &  Un- 
win,  Ltd.,  London.  128  pp.  Price  5s;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.40. 

Guild  Principles  in  War  and  Peace 

By  S.  G.  Hobson.  Macmillan  Co.  176  pp. 
Price  2s.  6d. ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.08. 

Socialism  Versus  the  State 

By  Emile  Vandervelde.  Charles  H.  Kerr 
Co.  229  pp.  Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.06. 

In  An  Introduction  to  Trade  Unionism 
the  most  prominent  of  the  younger  students 
of  the  British  labor  problem  presents  to  the 
reader  an  admirable  survey  of  English  trade 
unionism  of  the  present  day.  The  book  esti- 
[Continued  on  page  284] 
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The  railways  of  the  United 
States  are  more  than  one  third, 
nearly  one  half,  of  all  the  rail- 
ways of  the  world.  They  carry 
a  yearly  traffic  so  much  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  country 
that  there  is  really  no  basis  for 
comparison.  Indeed,  the  traffic 
of  any  two  nations  may  be 
combined  and  still  it  does  not 
approach  the  commerce  of 
America  borne  upon  American 
railways. 

United  States  Senator  Cummins. 


ASK  any  doughboy  who  was  "  over  there  "  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  American  railroads  are  the  best  in  the 
world. 

He  saw  the  foreign  roads — in  England  and  France,  the  best 
in  Europe — and  in  other  Continental  countries — and  he  knows. 

The  part  railroads  have  played  in  the  development  of  the 
United  States  is  beyond  measure. 

American  railroads  have  achieved  high  standards  of  public 
service  by  far-sighted  and  courageous  investment  of  capital, 
and  by  the  constant  striving  of  managers  and  men  for  rewards 
for  work  well  done. 

We  have  the  best  railroads  in  the  world — we  must  continue 
to  have  the  best. 

But  they  must  grow. 

To  the  $20,000,000,000  now  in- 
vested in  our  railroads,  there  will 
have  to  be  added  in  the  next  few 
years,  to  keep  pace  with  the  nation's 
business,  billions  more  for  addi- 
tional tracks,  stations  and  terminals, 
cars  and  engines,  electric  power 
houses  and  trains,  automatic  sig- 
nals, safety  devices,  the  elimination 
of  grade  crossings — and  for  recon- 
struction and  engineering  economies 
that  will  reduce  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. 


To  attract  to  the  railroads  in  the 
future    the    investment    funds    of 


many  thrifty  citizens,  the  directing 
genius  of  the  most  capable  builders 
and  managers,  and  the  skill  and 
loyalty  of  the  best  workmen — in 
competition  with  other  industries 
bidding  for  capital,  managers  and 
men— the  railroad  industry  must 
hold  out  fair  rewards  to  capital,  to 
managers  and  to  the  men. 

American  railroads  will  continue 
to  set  world  standards  and  ade- 
quately serve  the  Nation's  needs  if 
they  continue  to  be  built  and  oper- 
ated on  the  American  principle  of 
rewards  for  work  well  done. 


I 


£TJii&  admti&Mwit  iA  published  by  the 

Those  desiring  information  concerning  the  railroad  situation  may  obtain  litera- 
ture by  icriting  to  The  Association  of  Railway  Executives,  61  Broadway,  New  York 
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THE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  RELIGION 

by  Harry  F.  Ward 

This  book  will  be  a  contribution  to  the  thinking  of  everyone  who  is  con- 
cerned with  the  industrial  situation  today.  Mr.  Ward  points  to  the 
need  of  mobilizing  the  large  religious  forces  to  be  found,  particularly 
in  the  world  of  labor.  An  appeal  to  the  churches  to  assume  their  moral 
and  social  obligations  to  the  organization  of  society  on  a  democratic 
basis. 

Net  60c  Postpaid  70c 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  INDUSTRY 

by  William  Adams  Brown 

A  presentation  of  the  principles  of  Christianity  in  their  application  to 
the  question  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  sanitation,  housing,  etc. 

Net  35c  Postpaid  40c 

FACTORY  WORK  FOR  GIRLS 

by  Margaret  Hodgen 

One  in  a  Vocational  Series  designed  to  dignify  factory  work  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  world  of  industry.  A  book  to  be  read  by  the  girl  herself. 
Valuable  for  employment  managers  or  social  workers  to  use  with  girls. 

Net  85c  Postpaid  90c 

STATE    LAWS   AFFECTING    WOMEN    IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  statement  of  the  status  of  the  various  states  in  regard  to  protective 
legislation  for  women  with  twelve  outline  maps  and  key  for  coloring 
to  denote  legislation. 

Net  40c  Postpaid  45c 

RECONSTRUCTION  PROGRAMS 

by  Estella  T.  Weeks 

A  comparative  study  of  sixty  reconstruction  programs,  their  content 
and  viewpoint.  Part  I  discusses  working  men  and  women — their  life 
and  work;  Part  II,  collective  bargaining;  Part  III,  Industrial  Democ- 
racy ;  Part  IV,  International  Labor  Programs. 

Net  25c  Postpaid  30c 

QUESTIONS  ON  COMMUNITY  PROBLEMS 

These  searching  questions  on  industrial  problems  will  be  an  invaluable 
guide  in  studying  any  local  community ;  also  to  any  citizen  of  an  indus- 
trial community  who  desires  to  become  generally  intelligent  upon  the 
industrial  situation. 

Net  15c  Postpaid  20c 
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mates  the  strength  of  organized  labor,  ana- 
lyzes trade  union  structure  and  government,, 
discusses  the  unions'  attitude  toward  amal- 
gamation, toward  political  action,  coopera- 
tion, the  state,  the  shop  steward's  movement, 
etc.,  and  gives  the  reader  a  forecast  of  the 
future. 

"There  are  some  who  are  content  if  they 
can  see  the  next  steps  with  tolerable  clear- 
ness, and  who  do  not  ask  that  a  complete- 
picture  of  the  coming  society  should  present 
itself  to  them,"  declares  the  author,  in  his 
concluding  remarks.  "  I  do  not  belong  to 
that  school  of  thought:  I  can  work  only  in  the 
light  of  an  ideal :  the  next  steps  appear  to- 
me to  possess  significance  only  insofar  as 
they  are  part  of  a  wider  development  which 
has  not  merely  a  beginning,  but  also  an  end. 
The  precise  manner  in  which  the  change  will 
come  about,  and  the  precise  structure  of  the 
society  which  will  result  from  it,  may  well 
be  in  doubt,  but  in  my  view  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  trade  unionism  and  the  whole  sig- 
nificance of  recent  developments  in  the  trade 
union  world  lies  in  the  fact  that,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  the  trade  unions  are  moving 
toward  a  system  fundamentally  different  from 
the  capitalist  system,  in  that,  under  it,  the 
complete  control  of  industry  will  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  workers  themselves  to  admin- 
ister as  a  trust  fdr  the  community  in  con- 
junction with  a  democratic  state." 

*  *     * 

Guild  Principles  in  War  and  Peace,  by 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  guild  socialism,  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  essays  and  addresses 
endeavoring,  as  the  name  suggests,  to  apply 
guild  principles  to  British  conditions  during 
peace  and  war.  As  is  the  case  with  other 
treatises  on  this  subject,  Hobson's  volume 
directs  its  main  attack  against  the  wage 
system  under  which  labor  is  regarded  as  a 
commodity  rather  than  a  human  personality. 
The  book  discusses  at  length  the  reconstruc- 
tion program  advanced  by  the  Garton  Foun- 
dation in  the  light  of  guild  principles,  and 
takes  this  program  to  task  for  failing  to 
advocate  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
present  economic  system. 

Both  the  author  and  Mr.  Orage,  who 
writes  the  introduction,  uphold  the  thesis  that 
unemployment  is  an  inherent  evil  of  the 
present  system,  and  that,  under  private 
ownership,  unemployment  benefits  should  be 
bcrne  by  the  private  owner  rather  than  by 
the  state  or  by  the  worker. 

The  book,  while  extremely  suggestive,  is, 
unfortunately,  somewhat  discursive,  and 
scrappy,  and  adds  little  that  is  new  to  Hob- 
son    and    Orage's    first    meaty    volume    on 

National  Guilds. 

*  *     * 

For  those  who  are  wont  to  confuse  demo- 
cratic socialism  advocated  by  international 
Socialists,  with  bureaucratic  state  socialism, 
Socialism  Versus  the  State,  written  by  the 
former  chairman  of  the  International  Social- 
ist Bureau,  deserves  careful  consideration. 

The  book  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  anti- 
statist  attitude  of  the  Marxians;  discusses  the 
state  in  its  two-fold  aspects  of  a  "  govern- 
ment of  men "  and  an  "  administration  of 
things";  brings  into  the  foreground  the 
dangers  lurking  in  the  control  of  industry  by 
a  capitalistically  controlled  state,  and  con- 
tends that  the  workers  should  first  endeavor 
to  control  the  state,  and  only  after  such 
control  is  effected  should  they  seek  a  wide 
extension  of  the  industrial  functions  of  organ- 
ized society. 

The  book  was  written  prior  to  the  war, 
and  therefore  lacks  any  discussion  of  the 
many  problems  raised  by  the  Soviet  state.  It 
also  fails  to  tackle  the  problems  of  state 
sovereignty  discussed  by  such  writers  as 
Laski,  nor  does  it  grapple  with  the  ques- 
tions propounded  by  the  guild  socialists.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  able  statesman  and 
author  will  write  a  supplementary  volume 
treating  of  these  newer  problems. 

Harry  W.  Laidler. 
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The  New  Labor  Code 
of  the  World 


I.     LIMITATION  OF  HOURS 

The  working  hours  of  persons  employed  in  any  public  or 
private  industrial  undertaking  or  in  any  branch  thereof  other 
than  an  undertaking  in  which  only  members  of  the  same 
family  are  employed  shall  not  exceed  eight  in  the  day  and 
forty-eight  in  the  week,  with  the  exceptions  herein  provided 
for. 

II.     FREE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 

Each  member  which  ratifies  this  convention  shall  establish  a 
system  of  free  employment  agencies  under  the  control  of  a 
cntral  authority.  Committees  which  shall  include  representa- 
tives of  employers  and  of  workers,  shall  be  appointed  to  advise 
in  matters  concerning  the  carrying  on  of  these  agencies. 

III.     EMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

Ihe  members  of  the  International  Labor  Organization  which 
atify  this  convention  and  which  shall  have  established  systems 
)f  insurance  against  unemployment  shall,  upon  terms  agreed 
letween  the  members  concerned,  make  arrangements  whereby 
•vorkers  belonging  to  one  member  and  working  in  the  tern- 
ary of  another  shall  be  admitted  to  the  same  rates  of  benefit 
if  such  insurance  as  those  which  obtain  for  the  workers  be- 
onging  to  the  latter. 

IV.     RECRUITING  OF  LABOR 

The  recruiting  of  bodies  of  laborers  in  one  country  with  a 
iew  to  their  employment  in  another  country  should  be  per- 

nitted  only  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  countries  con- 
erned  and  after  consultation  with  employers  and  workers  in 

'ach  country  in  the  industries  concerned. 

V.     RECIPROCITY  FOR  WORKERS 

-ACH  member  of  the  International  Labor  Organization 
hall,  on  condition  of  reciprocity  and  upon  terms  to  be  agreed 
>etween  the  countries  concerned,  admit  the  foreign  workers 
together  with  their  families)  employed  within  its  territory, 
o  the  benefit  of  its  laws  and  regulations  for  the  protection  of 


its  own  workers,  as  well  as  to  the  right  of  lawful  organization 
as  enjoyed  by  its  own  workers. 

VI.     THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN 

A  woman  shall  not  be  permitted  to  work  during  six  weeks 
following  her  confinement ;  shall  have  the  right  to  leave  her 
work  if  she  produces  a  medical  certificate  stating  that  her  con- 
finement will  probably  take  place  within  six  weeks. 

Women  without  distinction  of  age  shall  not  be  employed 
during  the  night  in  any  public  or  private  industrial  under- 
taking. 

In  view  of  the  dangers  involved  to  the  function  of  ma- 
ternity and  to  the  physical  development  of  children,  women 
and  young  persons  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  should  be 
excluded   from   employment    in  [specified    processes 

in  which  lead  compounds  are  used]. 

VII.     THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN 

Children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  shall  not  be  employed 
in  any  public  or  private  industrial  undertaking  or  in  any 
branch  thereof  other  than  an  undertaking  in  which  only  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  are  employed. 

Young  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed during  the  night  in  any  public  or  private  industrial 
undertaking,  etc. 

VIII.     WHITE  PHOSPHORUS  IN  MATCHES 

Each  member  of  the  International  Labor  Organization, 
which  has  not  already  done  so,  should  adhere  to  the  interna- 
tional convention  adopted  at  Berne  in  1906  on  the  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  white  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of  matches. 

IX.     ANTHRAX 

Arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  disinfection  of  wool 
infected  with  anthrax  spores,  either  in  the  country  exporting 
such  wool  or,  if  that  is  not  practicable,  at  the  port  of  entry  in 
the  country  importing  such  wool. 


onventions    and    Recommendations     of    the    International    Labor    Conference 


Foreword 


0 


IN  thirty  days'  time  the  International  Labor  Conference 
created  the  first  genuine  world  code.  The  initial 
sessions  of  this  pioneer  congress  held  under  the  authority 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  lasted  only  one  month.  The 
assemblage  was  convened  on  October  29.  On  November  29 
the  conference  adjourned.  Within  that  period  twenty-five 
sessions  were  held.  The  conference  was  handicapped  by  the 
barrier  of  language.  Translation  rendered  debate  slow. 
Despite  this  necessity  for  repetition  the  International  Labor 
Conference  actually  did  its  work  with  surprising  facility. 

The  United  States  Senate  consumed  five  months  in  refusing 
to  ratify  the  treaty.  In  contrast  the  achievements  of  the  labor 
conference  stand  out  vividly.  Employers,  employes,  and  gov- 
ernmental officials  showed  in  the  international  conference  a 
capacity  for  cooperation  and  a  determination  to  build  which  are 
good  omens  for  the  future  of  the  League  of  Nations.  If  the 
delegates  had  been  moved  by  petty  considerations  this  first 
attempt  at  international  legislation  would  have  been  doomed. 
If  furthermore  the  International  Labor  Conference  had  failed 
to  agree,  the  possibility  of  attaining  other  successes  under  the 
machinery  of  the  League  of  Nations  would  have  been  seriously 
injured. 

The  conference  energetically  and  wisely  concentrated  its 
attention  on  the  program  prepared  for  it  by  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. Able  work  was  done.  No  American  legislative  body, 
certainly,  has  ever  made  such  effective  use  of  scientific  methods 
or  of  expert  assistance  in  the  formulation  of  laws.  Skilled 
advisers  from  the  constituent  members  of  the  League  partici- 
pated. The  conference  drafted  principles  which  if  applied  will 
mean  enormous  industrial  progress  everywhere.  But  it  was 
not  content  merely  to  enunciate  principles.     Realizing  that  the 


value  of  a  law  is  measured  by  the  degree  of  its  enforcement,  the- 
conference  rightly  urged  that  every  country  which  accepted  its. 
recommendations  and  legalized  its  draft  conventions  establish 
the  requisite  machinery  for  inspection  and  enforcement. 

The  conference  dealt  with  all  of  the  five  items  of  the  agenda 
referred  to  it  by  the  peace  conference.    These  were : 

1.  Application  of  principle  of   the   eight-hour   day  or   of   the   forty- 

eight-hour  week. 

2.  Question  of  preventing  or  providing  against  unemployment. 

3.  Women's  employment: 

(a)  Before   and   after  child-birth,   including  the   question   of 

maternity  benefit; 

(b)  During  the  night;  * 

(c)  In  unhealthy  processes. 

4.  Employment  of  children: 

(a)  Minimum  age  of  employment; 

(b)  During  the  night; 

(c)  In  unhealthy  processes. 

5.  Extension  and  application  of  the  International  Conventions  adopted 

at  Berne  in  1906  on  the  prohibition  of  night  work  for  women 
employed  in  industry  and  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  white 
phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of  matches. 


The  paragraphs  which  deal  with  the  machinery  of  ratifica-  < 
tion  are  identical  in  each  case.  Consequently  they  are  repro- 
duced only  once  in  this  reprint.  The  form  used  for  the  draft 
conventions  throughout  is  that  here  printed  in  full  in  the 
convention  dealing  with  the  eight-hour  day  and  the  forty-eight- 
hour  week.  The  form  of  introduction  used  in  connection  with 
the  recommendations  is  consistently  that  set  forth  in  the  pro- 
posal dealing  with  unemployment. 

The  principles  formulated  become  effective  only  when  made 
legal  by  the  legislative  agencies  of  the  governments  composing  j 
the  League  of  Nations. 
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LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  CONFERENCE 


Conventions  and  Recommendations 


Draft  Convention  Limiting  the  Hours  of  Work 
in  Industrial  Undertakings  to  Eight  in  the  Day 
and  Forty-eight  in  the  Week 

THE  General  Conference  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Having 
been  convened  at  Washington  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  on  the  29th  day 
of  October,  1919,  and 

Having  decided  upon  the  adoption  of  certain  proposals  with 
regard  to  the  "  application  of  the  principle  of  the  eight-hours 
day  or  the  forty-eight-hours  week,"  which  is  the  first  item  in 
the  agenda  for  the  Washington  meeting  of  the  Conference, 
and 

Having  determined  that  these  proposals  shall  take  the 
form  of  a  draft  international  convention,  adopts  the  follow- 
ing Draft  Convention  for  ratification  by  the  Members 
of  the  International  Labor  Organization,  in  accordance  with 
the  Labor  Part  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  of  28  June,  1919, 
and  of  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain  of  10  September,  1919: 

Article  i.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Convention,  the  term 
''industrial  undertaking"  includes  particularly: 

(a)  Mines,  quarries,  and  other  works  for  the  extraction  of  minerals 
from  the  earth. 

(b)  Industries  in  which  articles  are  manufactured,  altered,  cleaned, 
repaired,   ornamented,   finished,   adapted   for  sale,  broken   up  or  de- 

I'molished,  or  in  which  materials  are  transformed;  including  ship- 
building and  the  generation,  transformation,  and  transmission  of 
electricity  or  motive  power  of  any  kind. 

(f)  Construction,  reconstruction,  maintenance,  repair,  alteration, 
or  demolition  of  any  building,  railway,  tramway,  harbour,  dock,  pier, 
canal,  inland  waterway,  road,  tunnel,  bridge,  viaduct,  sewer,  drain, 
well,  telegraphic  or  telephonic  installation,  electrical  undertaking, 
gas  work,  water  work  or  other  work  of  construction,  as  well  as  the 
preparation  for  or  laying  the  foundations  of  any  such  work  or 
structure. 

(d)  Transport  of  passengers,  or  goods,  by  road,  rail,  sea  or  inland 
waterway,  including  the  handling  of  goods  at  docks,  quays,  wharves 
or  warehouses,  but  excluding  transport  by  hand. 

The  provisions  relative  to  transport  by  sea  and  on  inland 
waterways  shall  be  determined  by  a  special  conference  dealing 
with  employment  at  sea  and  on  inland  waterways. 

The  competent  authority  in  each  country  shall  define  the  line 
of  division  which  separates  industry  from  commerce  and  agri- 
culture. 

Article  2.  The  working  hours  of  persons  employed  in 
any  public  or  private  industrial  undertaking  or  in  any  branch 
thereof,  other  than  an  undertaking  in  which  only  members 
of  the  same  family  are  employed,  shall  not  exceed  eight 
in  the  day  and  forty-eight  in  the  week,  with  the  exceptions 
hereinafter  provided  for. 

(a)  The  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall  not  apply  to  persons 
holding  positions  of  supervision  or  management,  nor  to  persons  em- 
ployed in  a  confidential  capacity. 

(b)  Where  by  law,  custom,  or  agreement  between  employers'  and 
workers'  organizations,  or  where  no  such  organizations  exist  between 
employers'  and  workers'  representatives,  the  hours  of  work  on  one 
or  more  days  of  the  week  are  less  than  eight,  the  limit  of  eight 
hours  may  be  exceeded  on  the  remaining  days  of  the  week  by  the 
sanction  of  the  competent  public  authority,  or  by  agreement  between 
such  organizations  or  representatives;  provided,  however,  that  in  no 
case  under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  the  daily  limit  of 
eight  hours  be  exceeded  by  more  than  one  hour. 

(c)  Where  persons  are  employed  in  shifts  it  shall  be  permissible 
to  employ  persons  in  excess  of  eight  hours  in  any  one  day  and  forty- 
eight  hours  in  any  one  week,  if  the  average  number  of  hours  over  a 
period  of  three  weeks  or  less  does  not  exceed  eight  per  day  and 
forty-eight  per  week. 

Article  3.     The    limit   of   hours   of   work   prescribed    in 


Article  2  may  be  exceeded  in  case  of  accident,  actual  or  threat- 
ened, or  in  case  of  urgent  work  to  be  done  to  machinery  or 
plant,  or  in  case  of  force  majeure,  but  only  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  avoid  serious  interference  with  the  ordinary  work- 
ing of  the  undertaking. 

Article  4.  The  limit  of  hours  of  work  prescribed  in 
Article  2  may  also  be  exceeded  in  those  processes  which  are 
required  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  process  to  be  carried 
on  continuously  by  a  succession  of  shifts,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion that  the  working  hours  shall  not  exceed  fifty-six  in  the 
week  on  the  average.  Such  regulation  of  the  hours  of  work 
shall  in  no  case  affect  any  rest  days  which  may  be  secured  by  the 
national  law  to  the  workers  in  such  processes  in  compensation 
for  the  weekly  rest  day. 

Article  5.  In  exceptional  cases  where  it  is  recognized 
that  the  provisions  of  Article  2  cannot  be  applied,  but  only  in 
such  cases,  agreements  between  workers'  and  employers'  or- 
ganizations concerning  the  daily  limit  of  work  over  a  longer 
period  of  time,  may  be  given  the  force  of  regulations,  if  the 
Government,  to  which  these  agreements  shall  be  submitted, 
so  decides.  The  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  week, 
over  the  number  of  weeks  covered  by  any  such  agreement, 
shall  not  exceed  forty-eight. 

Article  6.  Regulations  made  by  public  authority  shall 
determine  for  industrial  undertakings: 

(a)  The  permanent  exceptions  that  may  be  allowed  in  prepara- 
tory or  complementary  work  which  must  necessarily  be  carried  on 
outside  the  limits  laid  down  for  the  general  working  of  an  estab- 
lishment, or  for  certain  classes  of  workers  whose  work  is  essentially 
intermittent. 

(b)  The  temporary  exceptions  that  may  be  allowed,  so  that  es- 
tablishments may  deal  with  exceptional  cases  of  pressure  of  work. 

These  regulations  shall  be  made  only  after  consultation 
with  the  organizations  of  employers  and  workers  concerned, 
If  any  such  organizations  exist.  These  regulations  shall  fix 
the  maximum  of  additional  hours  in  each  instance,  and  the 
rate  of  pay  for  overtime  shall  not  be  less  than  one  and  one- 
quarter  times  the  regular  rate. 

Article  7.  Each  Government  shall  communicate  to  the 
International  Labor  Office: 

(a)  A  list  of  the  processes  which  are  classed  as  being  necessarily 
continuous  in  character  under  Article  4; 

(b)  Full  information  as  to  working  of  the  agreements  mentioned 
in  Article  5  ;  and 

(c)  Full  information  concerning  the  regulations  made  under 
Article  6  and  their  application. 

The  International  Labor  Office  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port thereon  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization. 

Article  8.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Convention,  everv  employer  shall  be  re- 
quired : 

(a)  To  notify  by  means  of  the  posting  of  notices  in  conspicuous 
places  in  the  works  or  other  suitable  place,  or  b\  such  other  method 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  Government,  the  hours  at  which  work 
begins  and  ends,  and  where  work  is  carried  on  by  shifts  the  hours 
at  which  each  shift  begins  and  ends.  These  hours  shall  be  so  fixed 
that  the  duration  of  the  work  shall  not  exceed  the  limits  prescribed 
by  this  Convention,  and  when  so  notified  they  shall  not  be  changed 
except  with  such  notice  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Government. 

(b)  To  notify  in  the  same  way  such  rest  intervals  accorded  during 
the  period  of  work  as  are  not  reckoned  as  part  of  the  working  hours. 

(c)  To  keep  a  record  rn  the  form  prescribed  by  la~w  or  regulation 
in  each  country  of  all  additional  hours  worked  in  pursuance  of 
Articles  3  and  6  of  this  Convention. 
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It  shall  be  made  an  offense  against  the  law  to  employ  any 
person  outside  the  hours  fixed  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(a),  or  during  the  intervals  fixed  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(b). 

Article  9.  In  the  application  of  this  Convention  to  Japan 
the  following  modifications  and  conditions  shall  obtain  : 

(a)  The  term  "industrial  undertaking"  includes  particularly 

The  undertakings  enumerated  in  paragraph  (a)  of  Article 
1; 

The  undertakings  enumerated  in  paragraph  (b)  of  Article 
1,  provided  there  are  at  least  ten  workers  employed; 

The  undertakings  enumerated  in  paragraph  (c)  of  Article 
1,  in  so  far  as  these  undertakings  shall  be  defined  as  "  fac- 
tories "  by  the  competent  authority ; 

The  undertakings  enumerated  in  paragraph  (d)  of  Article 
1,  except  transport  of  passengers  or  goods  by  road,  handling 
of  goods  at  docks,  quays,  wharves,  and  warehouses,  and  trans- 
port by  hand,   and, 

Regardless  of  the  numbers  of  persons  employed,  such  of  the 
undertakings  enumerated  in  paragraphs  (b)  and  (f)  of 
Article  1  as  may  be  declared  by  the  competent  authority  either 
to  be  highly  dangerous  or  to  involve  unhealthy  processes. 

(b)  The  actual  working  hours  of  persons  of  fifteen  years  of  age 
or  over  in  any  public  or  private  industrial  undertaking,  or  in  any 
branch  thereof,  shall  not  exceed  fifty-seven  in  the  week,  except  that 
in  the  raw-silk  industry  the  limit  may  be  sixty  hours  in  the  week. 

(c)  The  actual  working  hours  of  persons  under  fifteen  years  of 
age  in  any  public  or  private  industrial  undertaking,  or  in  any  branch 
thereof,  and  of  all  miners  or  whatever  age  engaged  in  underground 
work  in  the  mines  shall  in  no  case  exceed  forty-eight  in  the  week. 

(d)  The  limit  of  hours  of  work  may  be  modified  under  the  con- 
ditions provided  for  in  Articles  2,  3,  4,  and  5  of  this  Convention, 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  length  of  such  modification  bear  to  the  length 
of  the  basic  week  a  proportion  greater  than  that  which  obtains  in 
those  Articles. 

(e)  A  weekly  rest  period  of  twenty-four  consecutive  hours  shall 
be  allowed  to  all  classes  of  workers. 

(/)  The  provision  in  Japanese  factory  legislation  limiting  its  ap- 
plication to  places  employing  fifteen  or  more  persons  shall  be  amended 
so  that  such  legislation  shall  apply  to  places  employing  ten  or  more 
persons. 

(ff)  The  provisions  of  the  above  paragraphs  of  this  Article  shall 
be  brought  into  operation  not  later  than  1  July,  1922,  except  that  the 
provisions  of  Article  4  as  modified  by  paragraph  (d)  of  this  Article 
shall  be  brought  into  operation  not  later  than   1  July,  1923. 

(Zr)  The  age  of  fifteen  prescribed  in  paragraph  (c)  of  this  Article 
shall  be  raised,  not  later  than   1   July,   1925,  to  sixteen. 

Article  io.  In  British  India  the  principle  of  a  sixty- 
hour  week  shall  be  adopted  for  all  workers  in  the  industries 
at  present  covered  by  the  factory  acts  administered  by  the 
Government  of  India,  in  mines,  and  in  such  branches  of  rail- 
way work  as  shall  be  specified  for  this  purpose  by  the  com- 
petent authority.  Any  modification  of  this  limitation  made 
by  the  competent  authority  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Articles  6  and  7  of  this  Convention.  In  other  respects  this 
Convention  shall  not  apply  to  India,  but  further  provisions 
limiting  the  hours  of  work  in  India  shall  be  considered  at  a 
future  meeting  of  the  General  Conference. 

Article  ii.  The  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall  not 
apply  to  China,  Persia,  and  Siam,  but  provisions  limiting  the 
hours  of  work  in  these  countries  shall  be  considered  at  a  future 
meeting  of  the  General  Conference. 

Article  12.  In  the  application  of  this  Convention  to 
Greece,  the  date  at  which  its  provisions  shall  be  brought  into 
operation  in  accordance  with  Article  19  may  be  extended  to 
not  later  than  1  July,  1923,  in  the  case  of  the  following  indus- 
trial undertakings: 

(1)  Carbon-bisulphide  works. 

(2)  Acid  works. 

(3)  Tanneries. 

(4)  Paper  mills.  , 

(5)  Printing  works. 

(6)  Sawmills. 

(7)  Warehouses  for  the  handling  and  preparation  of  tobacco. 

(8)  Surface  mining. 

(9)  Foundries. 

(10)  Lime  works. 

(11)  Dye  works. 

(12)  Glassworks   (blowers). 

(13)  Gas  works    (firemen). 

(14)  Loading  and  unloading  merchandise. 


and  to  not  later  than   1   July,   1924,  in  the  case  of  the  fol- 
lowing industrial  undertakings: 

(1)  Mechanical  industries:  Machine  shops  for  engines,  safes, 
scales,  beds,  tacks,  shells  (sporting),  iron  foundries,  bronze  foundries, 
tin  shops,  plating  shops,  manufactories  of  hydraulic  apparatus. 

(2)  Constructional  industries:  Limekilns,  cement  works,  plasterers' 
shops,  tile  yards,  manufactories  of  bricks  and  pavements,  potteries, 
marble  yards,  excavating  and  building  work. 

(3)  Textile  industries:  Spinning  and  weaving  mills  of  all  kinds, 
except  dye  works. 

(4)  Food  industries:  Flour  and  gristmills,  bakeries,  macaroni 
factories,  manufactories  of  wines,  alcohol,  and  drinks,  oil  works, 
breweries,  manufactories  of  ice  and  carbonated  drinks,  manufactories 
of  confectioners'  products  and  chocolate,  manufactories  of  sausages 
and  preserves,  slaughterhouses,  and  butcher  shops. 

(5)  Chemical  industries:  Manufactories  of  synthetic  colors,  glass- 
works (except  the  blowers),  manufactories  of  essence  of  turpentine 
and  tartar,  manufactories  of  oxygen  and  pharmaceutical  products, 
manufactories  of  flaxseed  oil,  manufactories  of  glycerine,  manufac- 
tories of  calcium  carbide,  gas  works   (except  the  firemen). 

(6)  Leather  industries:  Shoe  factories,  manufactories  of  leather 
goods. 

(7)  Paper  and  printing  industries:  Manufactories  of  envelopes, 
record  books,  boxes,  bags,  bookbinding,  lithographing,  and  zinc-en- 
graving shops. 

(8)  Clothing  industries:  Clothing  shops,  underwear  and  trim- 
mings, workshops  for  pressing,  workshops  for  bed  coverings,  artificial 
flowers,  feathers,  and  trimmings,  hat  and  umbrella  factories. 

(9)  Woodworking  industries:  Joiners'  shops,  coopers'  sheds, 
wagon  factories,  manufactories  of  furniture  and  chairs,  picture- 
framing  establishments,  brush  and  broom  factories. 

10)  Electrical  industries:  Power  houses,  shops  for  electrical  in- 
stallations. 

(11)  Transportation  by  land:  Employees  on  railroads  and  street 
cars,  firemen,  drivers,  and  carters. 

Article  13.  In  the  application  of  this  Convention  to 
Roumania  the  date  at  which  its  provisions  shall  be  brought  into 
operation  in  accordance  with  Article  19  may  be  extended  to  not 
later  than  1  July,  1924. 

Article  14.  The  operation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
vention may  be  suspended  in  any  country  by  the  Government 
in  the  event  of  war  or  other  emergency  endangering  the  na- 
tional safety. 

Article  15.  The  formal  ratifications  of  this  Convention, 
under  the  conditions  set  forth  in  Part  XIII  of  the  treaty  of 
Versailles  of  28  June,  1919,  and  of  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain 
of  10  September,  1919,  shall  be  communicated  to  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  registration. 

Article  16.  Each  Member  which  ratifies  this  Convention 
engages  to  apply  it  to  its  colonies,  protectorates  and  possessions 
which  are  not  fully  self-governing: 

(a)  Except  where  owing  to  the  local  conditions  its  provisions  are 
inapplicable ;  or 

(b)  Subject  to  such  modifications  as  may  be  necessary  to  adapt  its 
provisions  to  local  conditions. 

Each  Member  shall  notify  to  the  International  Labor  Office 
the  action  taken  in  respect  of  each  of  its  colonies,  protectorates, 
and  possessions  which  are  not  fully  self-governing. 

Article  17.  As  soon  as  the  ratifications  of  two  Members 
of  the  International  Labor  Organization  have  been  registered 
with  the  Secretariat,  the  Secretary  General  of  the  League  of 
Nations  shall  so  notify  all  the  Members  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization. 

Article  18.  This  Convention  shall  come  into  force  at 
the  date  on  which  such  notification  is  issued  by  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  it  shall  then  be  binding 
only  upon  those  Members  which  have  registered  their  ratifica- 
tion with  the  Secretariat.  Thereafter  this  Convention  will 
come  into  force  for  any  other  Member,  at  the  date  on  which  its 
ratification  is  registered  with  the  Secretariat. 

Article  19.  Each  Member  which  ratifies  this  Convention 
agrees  to  bring  its  provisions  into  operation  not  later  than 
1  July,  1 92 1,  and  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  these  provisions  effective. 

Article  20.  A  Member  which  has  ratified  this  Convention 
may  denounce  it  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years  from  the  date 
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on  which  the  Convention  first  comes  into  force,  by  an  act  com- 
municated to  the  Secretary  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  regis- 
tration. Such  denunciation  shall  not  take  effect  until  one  year 
after  the  date  on  which  it  is  registered  with  the  Secretariat. 

Article  21.  At  least  once  in  ten  years  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  International  Labor  Office  shall  present  to  the 
General  Conference  a  report  on  the  working  of  this  Conven- 
tion, and  shall  consider  the  desirability  of  placing  on  the  agenda 
of  the  Conference  the  question  of  its  revision  or  modification. 

Article  22.  The  French  and  English  texts  of  this  Con- 
vention shall  both  be  authentic. 


Draft  Convention  Concerning  Unemployment 

Article  i.  Each  Member  which  ratifies  this  Convention 
shall  communicate  to  the  International  Labor  Office,  at  inter- 
vals as  short  as  possible  and  not  exceeding  three  months,  all 
available  information,  statistical  or  otherwise,  concerning  un- 
employment, including  reports  on  measures  taken  or  contem- 
plated to  combat  unemployment.  Whenever  practicable,  the 
information  shall  be  made  available  for  such  communication 
not  later  than  three  months  after  the  end  of  the  period  to 
which  it  relates. 

Article  2.  Each  Member  which  ratifies  this  Convention 
shall  establish  a  system  of  free  public  employment  agencies 
under  the  control  of  a  central  authority.  Committees,  which 
shall  include  representatives  of  employers  and  of  workers, 
shall  be  appointed  to  advise  on  matters  concerning  the  carry- 
ing on  of  these  agencies. 

Where  both  public  and  private  free  employment  agencies 
exist,  steps  shall  be  taken  to  coordinate  the  operations  of  such 
agencies  on  a  national  scale. 

The  operations  of  the  various  national  systems  shall  be  co- 
ordinated by  the  International  Labor  Office  in  agreement  with 
the  countries  concerned. 

Article  3.  The  Members  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  which  ratify  this  Convention  and  which  have 
established  systems  of  insurance  against  unemployment  shall, 
upon  terms  being  agreed  between  the  Members  concerned, 
make  arrangements  whereby  workers  belonging  to  one  Mem- 
ber and  working  in  the  territory  of  another  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  same  rates  of  benefit  of  such  insurance  as  those  which 
obtain  for  the  workers  belonging  to  the  latter. 


Recommendation    Concerning    Unemployment 

The  General  Conference  of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization of  the  League  of  Nations, 

Having  been  convened  at  Washington  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  the  29th  day  of  October,  1919,  and 

Having  decided  upon  the  adoption  of  certain  proposals  with  re- 
gard to  the  "  question  of  preventing  or  providing  against  unemploy- 
ment," which  is  the  second  item  in  the  agenda  for  the  Washington 
meeting  of  the  Conference,  and 

Having  determined  that  these  proposals  shall  take  the  form  of  a 
recommendation, 

Adopts  the  following  Recommendation,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Members  of  the  International  Labor  Organization  for  con- 
sideration with  a  view  to  effect  being  given  to  it  by  national 
legislation  or  otherwise,  in  accordance  with  the  Labour  Part 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  of  28  June,  19 19,  and  of  the 
Treaty  of  St.  Germain  of  10  September,   1919: 

I.  The  General  Conference  recommends  that  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  International  Labor  Organization  take  measures  to 
prohibit  the  establishment  of  employment  agencies  which 
charge  fees  or  which  carry  on  their  business  for  profit.  Where 
such  agencies  already  exist,  it  is  further  recommended  that 
they  be  permitted  to  operate  only  under  Government  licenses, 
and  that  all  practicable  measures  be  taken  to  abolish  such 
agencies  as  soon  as  possible. 

II.  The  General  Conference  recommends  to  the  Members 


of  the  International  Labor  Organization  that  the  recruiting 
of  bodies  of  workers  in  one  country  with  a  view  to  their  em- 
ployment in  another  country  should  be  permitted  only  by 
mutual  agreement  between  the  countries  concerned  and  after 
consultation  with  employers  and  workers  in  each  country  in 
the  industries  concerned. 

III.  The  General  Conference  recommends  that  each 
Member  of  the  International  Labor  Organization  establish  an 
effective  system  of  unemployment  insurance,  either  through  a 
Government  system  or  through  a  system  of  Government  sub- 
ventions to  associations  whose  rules  provide  for  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  their  unemployed  members. 

IV.  The  General  Conference  recommends  that  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  International  Labor  Organization  coordinate  the 
execution  of  all  work  undertaken  under  public  authority,  with 
a  view  to  reserving  such  work  as  far  as  practicable  for  periods 
of  unemployment  and  for  districts  most  affected  by  it. 

Recommendation  Concerning  Reciprocity  of 
Treatment  of  Foreign  Workers 

The  General  Conference  recommends  that  each  Member  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization  shall,  on  condition  of  re- 
ciprocity and  upon  terms  to  be  agreed  between  the  countries 
concerned,  admit  the  foreign  workers  (together  with  their 
families)  employed  within  its  territory,  to  the  benefit  of  its 
laws  and  regulations  for  the  protection  of  its  own  workers,  as 
well  as  to  the  right  of  lawful  organization  as  enjoyed  by  its 
own  workers. 


Draft  Convention  Concerning  the  Employment 
of  Women  Before  and  After  Childbirth 

Article  i.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Convention,  the  term 
"  industrial  undertaking"  includes  particularly: 

(a)  Mines,  quarries,  and  other  works  for  the  extraction  of 
minerals  from  the  earth. 

(b)  Industries  in  which  articles  are  manufactured,  altered,  cleaned, 
repaired,  ornamented,  finished,  adapted  for  sale,  broken  up  or  de- 
molished, or  in  which  materials  are  transformed;  including  ship- 
building, and  the  generation,  transformation,  and  transmission  of 
electricity  or  motive  power  of  any  kin'd. 

(c)  Construction,  reconstruction,  maintenance,  repair,  alteration, 
or  demolition  of  any  building,  railway,  tramway,  harbor,  dock,  pier, 
canal,  inland  waterway,  road,  tunnel,  bridge,  viaduct,  sewer,  drain, 
well,  telegraphic  or  telephonic  installation,  electrical  undertaking, 
gas  work,  water  work,  or  other  work  of  construction,  as  well  as  the 
preparation  for  or  laving  the  foundation  of  any  such  work  or  struc- 
ture. 

(d)  Transport  of  passengers  or  goods  by  road  or  rail,  including 
the  handling  of  goods  at  docks,  quays,  wharves,  and  warehouses,  but 
excluding  transport  by  hand. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Convention,  the  term  "  commercial 
undertaking "  includes  any  place  where  articles  are  sold  or 
where  commerce  is  carried  on. 

The  competent  authority  in  each  country  shall  define  the 
line  of  division  which  separates  industry  and  commerce  from 
agriculture. 

Article  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Convention,  the  term 
"  woman  "  signifies  any  female  person,  irrespective  of  age  or 
nationality,  whether  married  or  unmarried,  and  the  term 
"  child  "  signifies  any  child  whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate. 

Article  3.  In  any  public  or  private  industrial  or  com- 
mercial undertaking,  or  in  any  branch  thereof,  other  than  an 
undertaking  in  which  only  members  of  the  same  family  are 
employed,  a  woman — 

(a)  Shall  not  be  permitted  to  work  during  the  six  weeks  following 
her  confinement. 

(b)  Shall  have  the  right  to  leave  her  work  if  she  produces  a 
medical  certificate  stating  that  her  confinement  will  probably  take 
place  within  six  weeks. 

(c)  Shall,  while  she  is  absent  from  her  work  in  pursuance  of 
paragraphs   (a)   and   (/>),  be  paid  benefits  sufficient  for  the  full  and 
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healthy  maintenance  of  herself  and  her  child,  provided  either  out  of 
public  funds  or  by  means  of  a  system  of  insurance,  the  exact  amount 
of  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  competent  authority  in  each 
country,  and  as  an  additional  benefit  shall  be  entitled  to  free  at- 
tendance by  a  doctor  or  certified  midwife.  No  mistake  of  the  medical 
adviser  in  estimating  the  date  of  confinement  shall  preclude  a  woman 
from  receiving  these  benefits  from  the  date  of  the  medical  certificate 
up  to  the  date  on  which  the  confinement  actually  takes  place. 

(d)  Shall  in  any  case,  if  she  is  nursing  her  child,  be  allowed  half 
an  hour  twice  a  day  during  her  working  hours  for  this  purpose. 

Article  4.  Where  a  woman  is  absent  from  her  work  in 
accordance  with  paragraphs  (a)  or  (b)  of  Article  3  of  this 
Convention,  or  remains  absent  from  her  work  for  a  longer 
period  as  a  result  of  illness  medically  certified  to  arise  out  of 
pregnancy  or  confinement  and  rendering  her  unfit  for  work, 
it  shall  not  be  lawful,  until  her  absence  shall  have  exceeded 
a  maximum  period  to  be  fixed  by  the  competent  authority  in 
each  country,  for  her  employer  to  give  her  notice  of  dismissal 
during  such  absence,  nor  to  give  her  notice  of  dismissal  at 
such  a  time  that  the  notice  would  expire  during  such  absence. 


Draft  Convention  Concerning  Employment  of 
Women  During  the  Night 

Article  i.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Convention,  the  term 
"industrial  undertaking"  includes  particularly: 

(a)  Mines,  quarries,  and  other  works  for  the  extraction  of 
minerals  from  the  earth. 

(b)  Industries  in  which  articles  are  manufactured,  altered,  cleaned, 
repaired,  ornamented,  finished,  adapted  for  sale,  broken  up  or  de- 
molished, or  in  which  materials  are  transformed;  including  ship- 
building, and  the  generation,  transformation,  and  transmission  of 
electricity  or  motive  power  of  any  kind. 

(c)  Construction,  reconstruction,  maintenance,  repair,  alteration, 
or  demolition  of  any  building,  railway,  tramway,  harbor,  dock,  pier, 
canal,  inland  waterway,  road,  tunnel,  bridge,  viaduct,  sewer,  drain, 
well,  telegrapnic  or  telephonic  installation,  electrical  undertaking, 
gas  work,  water  work,  or  other  work  of  construction,  as  well  as  the 
preparation  for  or  laying  the  foundations  of  any  such  work  or  struc- 
ture. 

The  competent  authority  in  each  country  shall  define  the 
line  of  division  which  separates  industry  from  commerce  and 
agriculture. 

Article  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Convention,  the  term 
"  night  "  signifies  a  period  of  at  least  eleven  consecutive  hours, 
including  the  interval  between  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  and 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

In  those  countries  where  no  Government  regulation  as  yet 
applies  to  the  employment  of  women  in  industrial  undertak- 
ings during  the  night,  the  term  "  night  "  may  provisionally, 
and  for  a  maximum  period  of  three  years,  be  declared  by  the 
Government  to  signify  a  period  of  only  ten  hours,  including 
the  interval  between  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

Article  3.  Women  without  distinction  of  age  shall  not 
be  employed  during  the  night  in  any  public  or  private  indus- 
trial undertaking,  or  in  any  branch  thereof,  other  than  an 
undertaking  in  which  only  members  of  the  same  family  are 
employed. 

Article  4.     Article  3  shall  not  apply : 

(a)  In  cases  of  jorce  majeure,  when  in  any  undertaking 
there  occurs  an  interruption  of  work  which  it  was  impossible 
to  foresee,  and  which  is  not  of  a  recurring  character. 

(b)  In  cases  where  the  work  has  to  do  with  raw  materials 
or  materials  in  course  of  treatment  which  are  subject  to  rapid 
deterioration,  when  such  night  work  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  said  materials  from  certain  loss. 

Article  5.  In  India  and  Siam,  the  application  of  Article 
3  of  this  Convention  may  be  suspended  by  the  Government 
in  respect  to  any  industrial  undertaking,  except  factories  as 
defined  by  the  national  law.  Notice  of  every  such  suspen- 
sion shall  be  filed  with  the  International  Labor  Office. 

Article  6.  In  industrial  undertakings  which  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  seasons  and  in  all  cases  where  exceptional  cir- 


cumstances demand   it,   the  night  period   may  be   reduced   to 
ten  hours  on  sixty  days  of  the  year. 

Article  7.  In  countries  where  the  climate  renders  work 
by  day  particularly  trying  to  the  health,  the  night  period  may 
be  shorter  than  prescribed  in  the  above  articles,  provided  that 
compensatory  rest  is  accorded  during  the  day. 


Recommendation  Concerning  the  Protection  of 
Women  and  Children  Against  Lead  Poisoning 

The  General  Conference  recommends  to  the  Members  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization  that  in  view  of  the  danger 
involved  to  the  function  of  maternity  and  to  the  physical 
development  of  children,  women  and  young  persons  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  be  excluded  from  employment  in  the  fol- 
lowing processes: 

(a)  In  furnace  work  in  the  reduction  of  zinc  or  lead  ores. 

(b)  In  the  manipulation,  treatment,  or  reduction  of  ashes  contain- 
ing lead,  and  in  the  desilverizing  of  lead. 

(c)  In  melting  lead  or  old  zinc  on  a  large  scale. 

(d)  In  the  manufacture  of  solder  or  alloys  containing  more  than 
ten  per  cent  of  lead. 

(e)  In  the  manufacture  of  litharge,  massicot,  red  lead,  white  lead, 
orange  lead,  or  sulphate,  chromate  or  silicate  (frit)  of  lead. 

(/)  In  mixing  and  pasting  in  the  manufacture  or  repair  of  elec- 
tric accumulators. 

(ff)  In  the  cleaning  of  workrooms  where  the  above  processes  are 
carried  on> 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  employment  of  women 
and  young  persons  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  in  processes 
involving  the  use  of  lead  compounds  be  permitted  only  subject 
to  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  Locally  applied  exhaust  ventilation,  so  as  to  remove  dust  and 
fumes  at  the  point  of  origin. 

(b)  Cleanliness  of  tools  and  workrooms. 

(f)  Notification  to  Government  authorities  of  all  cases  of  lead 
poisoning,  and  compensation  therefor. 

(d)  Periodic  medical  examination  of  the  persons  employed  in  such 
processes. 

(e)  Provision  of  sufficient  and  suitable  cloakroom,  washing,  and 
mess-room  accomodation,  and  of  special  protective  clothing. 

(/)   Prohibition  of  bringing  food  or  drink  into  work  rooms. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  in  industries  where  soluble 
lead  compounds  can  be  replaced  by  non-toxic  substances,  the 
use  of  soluble  lead  compounds  should  be  strictly  regulated. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Recommendation,  a  lead  compound 
should  be  considered  as  soluble  if  it  contains  more  than  five 
per  cent  of  its  weight  (estimated  as  metallic  lead)  soluble  in  a 
quarter  of  one  per  cent  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid. 


Draft  Convention  Fixing  the  Age  for  Admis- 
sion of  Children  to  Industrial  Employment 

Article  i.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Convention,  the  term 
"industrial  undertaking"  includes  particularly: 

(a)  Mines,  quarries  and  other  works  for  the  extraction  of  minerals 
from  the  earth. 

(b)  Industries  in  which  articles  are  manufactured,  altered,  cleaned, 
repaired,  ornamented,  finished,  adapted  for  sale,  broken  up  or  de- 
molished, or  in  which  materials  are  transformed;  including  ship- 
building, and  the  generation,  transformation,  and  transmission  of 
electricity  and  motive  power  of  all  kinds. 

(c)  Construction,  reconstruction,  maintenance,  repair,  alteration, 
or  demolition  of  any  building,  railway,  tramway,  harbor,  dock,  pier, 
canal,  inland  waterway,  road,  tunnel,  bridge,  viaduct,  sewer,  drain, 
well,  telegraphic  or  telephonic  installation,  electrical  undertaking, 
gas  work,  water  work,  or  other  work  of  construction,  as  well  as  the 
preparation  for  or  laying  the  foundations  of  any  such  work  or  struc- 
ture. 

(d)  Transport  of  passengers  or  goods  by  road  or  rail  or  waterway, 
including  the  handling  of  goods  at  docks,  quays,  wharves,  and  ware- 
houses, but  excluding  transport  by  hand. 

The  competent  authority  in  each  country  shall  define  the 
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line  of  division  which  separates  industry  from  commerce  and 
agriculture. 

Article  2.  Children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
shall  not  be  employed  or  work  in  any  public  or  private  indus- 
trial undertaking,  or  in  any  branch  thereof,  other  than  an  un- 
dertaking in  which  only  members  of  the  same  family  are 
employed. 

Article  3.  The  provisions  of  article  2  shall  not  apply  to 
work  done  by  children  in  technical  schools,  provided  that  such 
work  is  approved  and  supervised  by  public  authority. 

Article  4.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Convention,  every  employer  in  an  industrial 
undertaking  shall  be  required  to  keep  a  register  of  all  persons 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  employed  by  him,  and  of  the 
dates  of  their  births. 

Article  5.  In  connection  with  the  application  of  this 
Convention  to  Japan,  the  following  modifications  of  article 
2  may  be  made : 

{a)  Children  over  twelve  years  of  age  may  be  admitted  into  em- 
ployment if  they  have  finished  the  course  in  the  elementary  school; 

(b)  As  regards  children  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen 
already  employed,  transitional   regulations  may  be  made. 

The  provision  in  the  present  Japanese  law  admitting  children  under 
the  age  of  twelve  years  to  certain  light  and  easy  employments  shall 
be  repealed. 

Article  6.  The  provisions  of  article  2  shall  not  apply 
to  India,  but  in  India  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall 
not  be  employed, 

(a)  In  manufactories  working  with  power  and  employing  more 
than   ten  persons; 

(b)  In  mines,  quarries,  and  other  works  for  the  extraction  of 
minerals  from  the  earth; 

(c)  In  the  transport  of  passengers  or  goods,  or  mails,  by  rail,  or 
in  the  handling  of  goods  at  docks,  quays,  and  wharves,  but  excluding 
transport  by  hand. 


Draft  Convention  Concerning  the  Night  Work 
of  Young  Persons  Employed  in  Industry 

Article  I.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Convention,  the  term 
"  industrial  undertaking  "  includes  particularly: 

(a)  Mines,  quarries,  and  other  works  for  the  extraction  or. 
minerals  from  the  earth. 

(b)  Industries  in  which  articles  are  manufactured,  altered, 
cleaned,  repaired,  ornamented,  finished,  adapted  for  sale,  broken  up, 
or  demolished,  or  in  which  materials  are  transformed ;  including 
shipbuilding,  and  the  generation,  transformation,  and  transmission 
of  electricity  or  motive  power  of  any  kind. 

(c)  Construction,  reconstruction,  maintenance,  repair,  alteration, 
or  demolition  of  any  building,  railway,  tramway,  harbor,  dock,  pier, 
canal,  inland  waterway,  road,  tunnel,  bridge,  viaduct,  sewer,  drain, 
well,  telegraphic  or  telephonic  installation,  electrical  undertaking, 
gas  work,  water  work,  or  other  work  of  construction  as  well  as  the 
preparation  for  or  laying  the  foundations  of  any  such  work  or 
structure. 

(d)  Transport  of  passengers  or  goods  by  roads  or  rail,  including 
the  handling  of  goods  at  docks,  quays,  wharves,  and  warehouses,  but 
excluding  transport  by  hand. 

The  competent  authority  in  each  country  shall  define  the  line 
of  division  which  separates  industry  from  commerce  and  agri- 
culture. 

Article  2.  Young  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
shall  not  be  employed  during  the  night  in  any  public  or  private 
industrial  undertaking,  or  in  any  branch  thereof,  other  than  an 
undertaking  in  which  only  members  of  the  same  family  are 
employed,  except  as  hereinafter  provided  for. 

Young  persons  over  the  age  of  sixteen  may  be  employed 
during  the  night  in  the  following  industrial  undertakings  on 
work  which  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  process,  is  required 
to  be  carried  on  continuously  day  and  night : 

(a)    Manufacture  of  iron  and  steel;  processes  in  which  reverbera- 


tory  or  regenerative  furnaces  are  used,  and  galvanizing  of  sheet 
metal  or  wire  (except  the  pickling  process). 

(b)  Glass  works. 

(c)  Manufacture  of  paper. 

(d)  Manufacture  of  raw  sugar.  i 

(e)  Gold  mining  reduction  work. 

Article  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Convention,  the  term 
"  night  "  signifies  a  period  of  at  least  eleven  consecutive  hours, 
including  the  interval  between  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  and 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

In  coal  and  lignite  mines  work  may  be  carried  on  in  the 
interval  between  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  if  an  interval  of  ordinarily  fifteen  hours,  and  in 
no  case  of  less  than  thirteen  hours,  separates  two  periods  of 
work. 

Where  night  work  in  the  baking  industry  is  prohibited  for 
all  workers,  the  interval  between  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening 
and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  may  be  substituted  in  the 
baking  industry  for  the  interval  between  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

In  those  tropical  countries  in  which  work  is  suspended  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  day,  the  night  period  may  be  shorter  than 
eleven  hours  if  compensatory  rest  is  accorded  during  the  day. 

Article  4.  The  provisions  of  Articles  2  and  3  shall  not 
apply  to  the  night  work  of  young  persons  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  eighteen  years  in  cases  of  emergencies  which  could 
not  have  been  controlled  or  foreseen,  which  are  not  of  a  peri- 
odical character,  and  which  interfere  with  the  normal  working 
of  the  industrial  undertaking. 

Article  5.  In  the  application  of  this  Convention  to 
Japan,  until  1  July,  1925,  Article  2  shall  apply  only  to  young 
persons  under  fifteen  years  of  age  and  thereafter  it  shall  apply 
only  to  young  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Article  6.  In  the  application  of  this  Convention  to  India, 
the  term  "  industrial  undertakings  "  shall  include  only  "  fac- 
tories "  as  defined  in  the  Indian  Factory  Act,  and  Article  2 
shall  not  apply  to  male  young  persons  over  fourteen  years  of 
age. 

Recommendation  Concerning  the  Establish- 
ment of  Government  Health  Services 

The  General  Conference  recommends  that  each  Member  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization  which  has  not  already 
done  so  should  establish  as  soon  as  possible,  not  only  a  system 
of  efficient  factory  inspection,  but  also  in  addition  thereto  a 
Government  service  especially  charged  with  the  duty  of  safe- 
guarding the  health  of  the  workers,  which  will  keep  in  touch 
with  the  International  Labor  Office. 

Recommendation  Concerning  the  Application 
of  the  Berne  Convention  of  1906  on  the  Prohibi- 
tion of  the  Use  of  White  Phosphorus  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Matches 

The  General  Conference  recommends  that  each  Member  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization,  which  has  not  already 
done  so,  should  adhere  to  the  International  Convention  adopted 
at  Berne  in  1906  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  white  phos- 
phorus in  the  manufacture  of  matches. 


Recommendation 
of  Anthrax 


Concerning   the   Prevention 


The  General  Conference  recommends  to  the  Members  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization  that  arrangements  should  be 
made  for  the  disinfection  of  wool  infected  with  anthrax  spores, 
either  in  the  country  exporting  such  wool  or  if  that  is  not 
practicable  at  the  port  of  entry  in  the  country  importing  such 
wool. 


IMPORTANT  WORKS  ON  LABOR  and  RECONSTRUCTION 


The  Authoritative  Statement  of  the  Policy  of  Organized  Labor  in  America 

LABOR  and  the  COMMON  WELFARE 

COMPILED  AND  EDITED  BY  HAYES  ROBBINS 
From  the  Addresses  and  Writings  of 

Samuel  Gompers 

The  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  thirty-six  years,  Samuel  Gompers,  by  the  exercise  of 
a  fine  philosophy  combined  with  practical  statesmanship  has  guided,  as  the  present  editor  says,  "  an  all  but  out- 
lawed group  of  a  few  hundred  unpopular  agitators  to  a  powerful  and  respected  self-governing  body  of  nearly  four 
million  men  and  women  of  every  race,  language,  trade  and  condition."  That  amazing  philosophy  and  statesman- 
ship of  Samuel  Gompers  hitherto  revealed  only  in  scattered  addresses  and  writings  called  forth  by  occasion,  is 
now  accessible  for  the  first  time  in  a  systematic  presentation  of  significant  passages  from  his  speeches  and 
articles,  made  by   Hayes  Robbins,  his  friend   and  associate  through  many  years. 

The  chapters  discuss  The  Philosophy  of  Trade   Unionism,   Labor   and   the    Community,    Labor    and    the    Law, 
Labor's  Stand  on  Public  Issues,  The  Political   Policy  of    Organized   Labor,   Labor's  Place  in   Modern  Progress, 
Organized    Labor's    Challenge    to    Socialism    and    Revolution,  Labor  in  the  War  for  Democracy  and  Liberty. 
This  volume  will  be  followed  by  LABOR  AND  THE  EMPLOYER,  the   two  together  forming  a  comprehensive 
work   on   "LABOR   MOVEMENTS   AND    LABOR    PROBLEMS  IN  AMERICA."  $3.00 

The  Labor  Situation  in  Great  Britain  and  France 

Report  of  the  Commission  on    Foreign  Inquiry  of  THE  NATIONAL  CIVIC  FEDERATION 

In  the  spring  of  1919  the  National  Civic  Federation  sent  a  commission  of  seven  members  representing  capital,  labor  and  the 
general  public,  to  investigate  at  first  hand  and  report  upon  the  labor  situation  abroad.  "  This  volume,"  says  the  Philadelphia 
North  American,  "  is  a  notable  and  important  contribution  to  the  economic  history  of  a  unique  period  of  industrial  unrest  and 
paralysis.  .  .  .  This  body  of  investigators  had  no  prejudices  no  r  favorites.  They  sought  out  every  phase  of  opinion,  turning 
everywhere  to  the  most  authoritative  source  available.     .     .     .     The  result   is  a  comprehensive  picture,   presented  without  bias." 

$2.50 

The  Anatomy  of  Society  By  GILBERT  CANNAN 

A  brilliant  and  impartial  criticism  of  the  social  structure  of  today,  by  the  well-known  English  novelist.  "He  thinks  that  it  is 
time  for  young  men  and  women  to  take  stock  of  tradition,  to  keep  what  is  good  but  to  have  no  sentimental  misgiving  about  get- 
ting rid  of  what  is  bad.  .  .  .  Mr.  Cannan  does  not  rant,  and  he  knows  just  what  he  would  like  to  alter.  He  is  not  satisfied  with 
vague  words,  but  gets  down  to  fundamentals." — Boston  Post.  $2.00 


Labor  in  the  Changing  World 


By  R.  M.  MacIVER 


The  author  discusses  the  new  elements  introduced  into  labor  during  the  past  few  years,  the  resulting  change  of  attitude  of  labor 
towards  the  whole  social  body,  and  the  measures  which  must  be  taken  to  maintain  the  orderly  development  of  social  forces 
and  prevent  catastrophe.     "  It  will  stimulate  fruitful  thought,"   says  the  Survey.  $2.00 


Modern  Germany 


By  J.  ELLIS  BARKER 


"We  are  glad  that  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  should  have  made  ouce  more  available  a  work  that  had  extraordinary  value 
in  its  earlier  form  and  that  has  now  been  brought  up  to  date  witli  the  same  lucid  and  comprehensive  accuracy.  .  .  .  Many 
admirable  books  have  been  written  on  the  many  phases  of  the  war — political,  social  and  economic.  Here  we  have  a  combination 
of  all.   one  that  is  admirably   balanced  and  that  is   alike  retrospective  and  anticipatory." — San  Francisco  Argonaut.  $6.00 


Germany  in  Defeat:  Fourth  Phase 


By  Count  CHARLES  DE  SOUZA 


This  notable  study  of  the  economic  and  political  strategy  of  modern  warfare  as  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  the  Great  War  is 
continued  in  this  volume  through  the  events  immediately  following  the  entrance  of  Roumania.  The  whole  series  is  to  consist  of 
six  volumes,  of  which  four  have  now  been  published.  Each,  $3.00 


International  Commerce  and  Reconstruction 


By  ELISHA  M.  FRIEDMAN 


After  some  introductory  chapters  on  the  economic  development  of  nations,  the  history  of  American  Commerce,  and  the  effects 
upon  it  of  the  war,  the' author  discusses  clearly  the  immediate  needs  of  the  situation,  the  reorganization  of  international  credit 
and   America's  trade  policy.      It  is  an  exceedingly   timely  and  very  valuable  work.  In  Press 

Economic  Phenomena  Before  and  After  War  By  SLAVKO  SECEROV 

A  statistical  theory  of  modern  wars  showing  what  economic  conditions  are  portents  and  symptoms  of  wars,  by  a  noted  authority 
on   sociology.  $5.00 

Wealth  from  Waste :  Elimination  of  Waste  a  World  Problem      By  HENRY  J.  SPOONER 

A  very  valuable  study  of  the  means  of  eliminating  waste  in  all  directions — time,  energy,  material,  food,  fuel,  labor — with  a 
practical  forecast  of  the  world  results  of  such   economy.     Lord    Leverhulme  supplies  an  appreciative  introduction.  $3.50 

Labor  and  Reconstruction  in  Europe  By  ELISHA  M.  FRIEDMAN 

"  The  book  is   packed    with   valuable  facts.   .   .   .   Everything   that  one  wants  to  know  is  there." — Chicago  Evening  Post.  $2.50 
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DRUG  CLERK  GAINS 

THROUGH  their  strike  which  ended  last  week  the 
New  York  city  drug  clerks  made  progress  towards 
a  reduction  of  the  long  working  hours  of  which  all 
druggists  complain.  The  union  obtained  agreements 
with  the  pharmaceutical  associations  in  two  districts, 
Bronx  county  and  Brownsville  in  Brooklyn,  providing 
for  the  nine-hour  day  and  $45  a  week  for  registered 
pharmacists,  with  an  $18  minimum  for  juniors.  Large 
numbers  of  individual  stores  especially  on  the  East  Side, 
have  also  granted  the  nine-hour  day  and  wage  increases. 
No  concessions  were  obtained  from  the  chain  stores. 
A  unique  incident  of  the  strike  was  the  offer  of  a  group 
of  physicians  to  arbitrate  the  dispute.  The  employers, 
however,  rejected  arbitration. 

SING  SING'S  NEW  WARDEN 

THE  youngest  man  who  has  ever  been  warden  of 
Sing  Sing  Prison  will  assume  direction  of  that 
institution  shortly.  His  appointment  is  said  to 
carry  out  Governor  Smith's  desire  to  find  a  "progressive 
but  not  an  extremist."  The  appointee  is  Louis  E. 
Lawes,  for  several  years  superintendent  of  Hampton 
Farms,  a  New  York  city  reformatory  where  a  generous 
use  of  the  honor  system  has  placed  considerable  respon- 
sibility upon  individual  inmates  and  allowed  them  a 
measure  of  freedom.  Mr.  Lawes,  who  is  thirty-seven 
years  old,  is  a  student  of  penology.  Beginning  as  a 
guard  in  Clinton  prison  fifteen  years  ago,  and  later  be- 
coming an  officer  at  Elmira  Reformatory,  he  attended  a 
summer  session  at  the  New  York  School  of  Philan- 
thropy and  became  superintendent  of  Hampton  Farms 
by  a  civil  service  examination  during  the  commission- 
ership  of  Katherine  B.  Davis.  The  vacancy  at  Sing 
Sing  was  created  by  the  resignation  of  Warden  Brophy. 
Mr.  Lawes  is  said  to  be  a  Republican ;  if  this  be  true, 
Governor  Smith,  a  Democrat,  disregarded  political  ex- 
igency in  the  appointment. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

TRAINING  for  social  work  is  feeling  the  same 
impetus  which  this  fall  has  crowded  colleges  and 
universities  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  the  limits 
of  their  capacity.  Nearly  all  the  older  schools  report 
a  record  enrollment :  Richmond,  for  instance,  has 
nearly  twice  as  many  full-time  students  as  ever  before ; 
Toronto,  about  three  times  as  many;  New  York, 
ninety-two  in  the  first  and  second  year,  including  fifteen 
men ;  while  Chicago  is  maintaining  its  registration  of 
last  year  in  spite  of  increased  fees,  and  Boston  has  an 
increased  number  of  persons  employed  in  social  agen- 
cies attending  one  or  more  courses.     The  Smith  Col- 
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lege  Training  School — which  puts  all  its  lectures  in 
two  summer  sessions,  and  the  field  work  in  the  inter- 
vening winter  months — has  eighteen  students  enrolled 
for  practice  work  this  winter  in  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia, in  psychiatric  social  work,  medical  social  work, 
and  community  service.  In  both  cities  the  students 
who  are  not  internes  are  trying  the  experiment  of  co- 
operative house-keeping.  There  are  eight  foreigners 
in  the  New  York  school  —  four  of  them  Filipinos  on 
government  fellowships ;  and  the  Carola  Woerishoffer 
Department  at  Bryn  Mawr  has  given  fellowships  to 
two  French  women  for  training  in  industrial  work,  and 
counts  among  its  students  also  a  Czechoslovak  who  is 
preparing  especially  for  work  among  Slavs. 

In  most  of  the  schools,  too,  new  features  have  been 
added  to  the  curriculum.  The  Department  of  Social 
Service  of  McGill  University,  in  Montreal,  which  began 
a  year  or  so  ago  with  extension  courses,  is  offering  this 
year  a  "one  year  certificate  course,"  requiring  full  time, 
for  which  fifteen  have  registered,  including  several  who 
have  had  experience  in  war  work  overseas.  The 
Missouri  School  of  Social  Economy  has  added  a  course 
for  the  training  of  public  health  nurses,  and  has  a  class 
of  thirty,  chiefly  from  the  southwestern  division  of  the 
Red  Cross,  though  two  of  them  come  from  Maine.  The 
Virginia  School  of  Social  Work  and  Public  Health,  in  its 
three-story  building  recently  given  by  the  Monumental 
Church  of  Richmond,  has  openeed  a  new  department 
of  recreation,  industrial  service,  and  community  work, 
and  is  arranging  for  the  first  time  to  provide  field  work 
in  rural  districts.  The  Chicago  school  is  working 
on  plans  for  courses  in  Americanization.  The  New 
York  school  has  added  a  department  of  mental  hygiene, 
a  vocational  course  in  employment  management,  in  co- 
operation with  the  bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  and 
a  course  in  community  problems.  The  Boston  school 
has  expanded  its  course  on  problems  in  industry,  and 
is  requiring  of  all  full-time  students  a  new  course  on 
the  principles  of  physical  and  mental  health.  The 
Pennsylvania  school  has  less  the  character  of  a  local 
institution  than  ever  before,  as  only  half  the  candidates 
for  a  certificate  this  year  come  from  Philadelphia  or 
vicinity.  A  novel  feature  in  the  curriculum  is  a  series 
of  lectures  in  October,  describing  the  entire  field  of 
social  work,  for  the  "vocational  guidance"  of  students, 
preparatory  to  their  choice  in  November  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  they  will  work.  The  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  which  provides  special  training  for  civic 
and  social  work  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  of  the 
college  course,  has  added  a  course  on  social  research. 

Many  of  the  schools  announce  special  or  extension 
courses,  to  meet  local  demands  for  general  information 
■on  social  problems,  or — like  the  course  on  employment 
management  given  by  the  University  of  Toronto  in 
September,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  Employ- 
ment Service  of  Canada,  and  the  one  on  mental  hygiene 
in  St.  Louis — to  help  social  workers  in  certain  fields. 

Several  new  training  centers  have  been  opened,  in 
response  to  local  needs :  in  Louisville,  as  described  in 
the  Survey  for  September  27,  by  the  University  of 
Louisville  and  the  Welfare  League;  in  Rochester,  by 
"a  group  of  agencies  interested  in  the  development  of 
social  activities  in  Rochester  and  its  outlying  com- 
munities," under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  the  Social  Service  Committee  of  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  Social  Welfare  League,  the 
Public  Health  Nursing  Association,  "and  such  other 
social  and  hospital  organizations  as  are  willing  to  con- 
tribute thereto" ;  in  Detroit,  by  the  University  of  Mi- 
chigan, which  is  giving  an  extension  course  on  the 
family  and  case  work,  with  the  help  of  the  leading 
social  agencies ;  in  Portland,  under  the  auspices  of  the 


University  of  Oregon,  with  preparatory  and  supple- 
mentary courses  at  Eugene,  the  seat  of  the  university; 
and  probably  there  are  others  of  which  the  Survey  has 
not  happened  to  hear. 

Thirty  institutions  are  cooperating  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Training  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  con- 
ducting courses  ranging  in  length  from  six  weeks  to  a 
year.  These  include,  in  addition  to  several  of  the 
institutions  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  the 
Universities  of  Alabama,  Washington,  Nebraska,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Colorado, 
Oklahoma,  Missouri,  Texas,  Minnesota,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Arkansas,  Tulane  University, 
Emory  University,  Newcomb,  Berea,  and  Goucher  Col- 
lege. 

An  Association  of  Training  Schools  for  Social  Work 
has  been  formed  by  the  institutions  which  offer  at  least 
one  full  year's  work,  with  Jeffry  R.  Brackett  of  Boston 
as  chairman.  During  the  coming  year  this  association 
plans  to  study  curricula,  with  the  object  of  recom- 
mending minimum  standards  for  this  kind  of  education. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  PHYSIOLOGY 

THE  city  council  of  Milan,  which  has  always  been  pro- 
gressive in  the  matter  of  higher  education,  is  planning 
the  erection  of  a  great  Institute  of  Social  Physiology. 
The  new  school  is  for  the  experimental  study  of  every  phys- 
iological problem  related  to  the  social  life,  such  as  alimen- 
tation, labor,  physical  education,  school  hygiene.  An  Italian 
newspaper,  in  referring  to  this  plan,  says:  "It  will  fill  a 
peculiar  lack  in  our  scientific  system;  for  an  organized  study 
of  the  phenomena  of  life  from  a  sociological  point  of  view 
hardly  exists  as  yet  in  Italy.  The  importance  of  these  studies 
is  enormous.  For  instance,  it  is  clear  that  a  conscientious 
social  policy  in  respect  of  the  minimum  wage  is  impossible 
if  it  is  not  based  on  knowledge  of  the  minimal  food  needs 
of  the  organism.  To  determine  this  question,  as  yet  enveloped 
in  controversy,  experimental  research  such  as  can  only  be 
provided  in  a  special  institution  is  indispensable." 

The  new  institution,  in  collaboration  with  the  city  depart- 
ment of  labor,  will  start  by  making  special  studies  of  the 
phenomena  of  fatigue,  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  norm  for 
the  better  distribution  of  labor  over  the  day,  and  of  the  effect 
of  alcohol  and  other  stimulants  on  working  capacity.  By 
means  of  public  lectures,  it  will  help  educate  the  community 
on  questions  of  physical  and  mental  hygiene.  Its  laboratories 
will  be  at  the  disposal  of  scientists  engaged  in  research  along 
these  lines.  The  director  and  his  assistants,  in  charge  of  the 
various  sections,  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  faculty  of  the 
university.  A  site  near  the  School  of  Anatomy  has  been 
chosen  by  the  city  for  the  new  building,  in  the  payment  of 
which  the  state  will  participate. 

CREDITS  FOR  EUROPE 

AS  a  result  of  the  general  alarm  felt  in  informed 
circles  about  the  sensational  collapse  of  foreign 
exchange  rates  in  the  last  few  weeks  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  cessation  of  trade  with  central  and  eastern 
European  countries  through  the  exhaustion  of  credits, 
Herbert  Hoover  has  lately  found  more  willing  ears  in 
and  out  of  Congress  for  a  scheme  which  would  make 
available  large  American  credits  and  prevent  the  star- 
vation, maybe  of  millions  of  people.  His  present  scheme 
— to  which,  however,  he  says  he  is  not  wedded  if  a  bet- 
ter plan  can  be  suggested — consists  in  the  continuation 
of  the  United  States  Grain  Corporation,  of  which  Julius 
H.  Barnes  is  the  head ;  unless  legislative  action  is 
taken  it  will  shortly  go  out  of  business,  with  assets  of 
$200,000,000  and  profits  of  about  $50,000,000  turned  back 
into  the  treasury.  Mr.  Hoover  proposes  a  simple  bill, 
broadening  the  powers  of  the  corporation  and  extending 
its  life,  possibly  also  increasing  its  capital,  so  that  it  can 
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supply  Europe  with  food  on  long-term  credit.  The  cor- 
poration has  already  the  essential  machinery  for  under- 
taking such  extension  of  its  work. 

It  is  reported  that  the  principal  foreign  government 
representatives,  including  the  British  and  French,  favor 
this  plan,  and  that  leading  men  in  Congress  recognize 
that  some  action  in  the  immediate  future  is  necessary  to 
prevent  economic  and  political  chaos  in  central  Europe 
with  its  inevitable  effect  upon  American  interests  and 
the  stability  of  American  industry.  The  United  States, 
says  Mr.  Hoover,  is  now  the  only  country  with  large 
supplies  of  food  available  for  export  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  financial  ability  of  waiting  for  returns  over 
long  terms.  British  banking  interests,  it  is  reported, 
have  almost  reached  the  limits  of  their  resources  so  far 
as  loans  to  continental  countries  are  concerned. 

A  more  direct  method  of  credit  extension  to  the 
starving  nations  of  Europe  is  advocated  by  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Glass  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  treasury, 
he  admits,  has  hitherto  strongly  held  the  opinion  that 
the  government  should  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
discontinue  lending  money  to  other  governments,  so  as 
to  restore  private  initiative  in  trade  on  credits.  But,  he 
says : 

I  am  reluctantly  convinced  now  that  in  order  to  meet  the 
urgent  necessity  of  keeping  the  destitute  populations  of 
Europe  alive  through  this  winter,  there  must  be  taken  at  once 
measures  for  their  relief.  The  resources  and  efficiency  of  the 
private  charities  of  this  country  are  not  adequate  to  the  ne- 
cessities which  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  financed 
through  ordinary  private   channels. 

He,  therefore,  asks  that  Congress  pass  legislation  em- 
powering the  government  to  furnish  from  our  surplus 
supplies  to  foreign  governments  on  credit  the  food  nec- 
essary to  save  the  situation.  A  second  request  made  by 
Secretary  Glass  is  for  the  extension  of  time  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  due  on  loans  made  to  the  Allies.  This 
is  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  barrier  of  unfavor- 
able exchange  which  prevents  Italy,  France  and  Bel- 
gium from  paying  their  debts  and  buying  in  the  Amer- 
ican markets. 

MILLINERS   WIN  THE  44-HOUR  WEEK 

TODAY  1,500  trimmers  in  wholesale  millinery 
houses  in  New  York  city  are  working  a  forty-four- 
hour  week,  at  a  minimum  rate  of  $6.50  a  day,  as  a 
result  of  a  strike  settlement  made  last  week.  Thirty- 
five  hundred  trimmers  are  still  striking  for  union  rec- 
ognition. This  development  came  about  through  the 
organization  of  the  ladies'  hat  industry.  The  workers 
in  the  manufacturing  branch  of  the  trade,  about  half  of 
whom  are  men,  became  unionized  in  1910  as  a  local  of 
the  United  Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Makers.  They  obtained 
a  union  agreement  in  1915.  The  trimmers  joined  the 
union  in  1917  and  this  fall  struck  for  the  forty-four-hour 
week  and  wage  increases. 

The  result  of  the  strike  recalls  conditions  in  the  in- 
dustry in  1914  when  a  trade  union  organizer  was  quoted 
as  saying  "You  might  as  well  try  to  direct  the  wind  as 
to  organize  the  milliners."  At  that  time  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  millinery  industry  conducted  by  Mary  Van 
Kleeck  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  disclosed  the 
extremely  seasonal  character  of  the  work  and  the  low 
earnings  of  the  girls  employed  in  trimming  hats.  The 
weekly  earnings  of  the  mass  of  the  workers  then  aver- 
aged about  $9.50,  and  a  study  of  the  year's  history  of  a 
large  number  of  the  girls  showed  that  commonly  their 
annual  income  was  about  $365.  Hours  of  work  in  most 
of  the  shops  studied  were  between  fifty  and  fifty-four 
hours  a  week,  with  occasional  overtime  in  the  busy  sea- 
son.    Certain  characteristic  conditions  of  the  industry, 


among  which  were  the  short  seasons,  the  constantly 
shifting  personnel,  the  youth  of  the  workers  and  their 
diversity  in  nationality,  made  the  possibility  of  group 
action  by  the  workers  then  seem  remote. 

JUSTICE   MINTURN   DISSENTS 

MINORITY  opinion  persists  in  the  face  of  con- 
tinued convictions  under  state  and  federal  laws 
abridging  the  right  of  free  speech  and  assem- 
blage. In  the  New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals 
there  was  filed  during  the  latter  part  of  November,  a 
dissenting  opinion  in  the  case  of  Fred  Tedodoff  and 
Tony  Tachen  charged  with  violating  the  New  Jersey 
state  law  certain  sections  of  which,  according  to  the 
opinion,  characterize  as  illegal  not  only  an  appeal  to 
subject  the  government  by  forces,  but  also  any  attempt 

by  speech,  writing,  printing  or  in  any  other  way  whatsoever  to 
incite  or  abet,  promote  or  encourage  hostility  or  opposition  to  the 
government   of   the   United    States   or   the   state   of    New   Jersey; 

and  another  section  of  which  provides  that 

any  person  who  shall  become  a  member  of  any  organization,  so- 
ciety or  order  organized  or  formed,  or  attend  any  meeting  or 
counsel  or  solicit  others  so  to  do,  for  the  purpose  of  inciting, 
abetting,  promoting  or  encouraging  hostility  or  opposition  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
or  who  in  any  manner  shall  aid,  abet  or  encourage  any  such  organ- 
ization, society,  order  or  meeting  in  the  propagation  or  advocacy 
of  such  a  purpose  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

The  dissenting  opinion  was  written  by  Justice  Minturn 
and  concurred  in  by  Justice  Kalisch. 

Incidentally  the  opinion  argues  that  the  state  law  is 
unconstitutional  because  it  "is  a  replica  of  a  statute 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  over  a 
year  prior  to  the  act  sub  judice"  and  "legislation  of 
Congress  upon  any  subject  within  the  limitations  of 
the  constitution,  supersedes  all  State  legislation  and 
by  necessary  implication  prohibits  it."  The  further 
argument  of  the  New  Jersey  court  therefore  has  a  bear- 
ing on  the  corresponding  federal  statute. 

The  two  justices  contend  that  the  provisions  of  the 
law  above  quoted 

prohibit  the  right  of  free  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  of 
free  assembly,  are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  guarantees  of  free 
speech  and  free  assembly  contained  in  the  federal  and  state  con- 
stitutions. .  .  . 

The  principle  of  free  speech  and  freedom  to  assemble  constitutes 
the  cornerstone  of  American  liberty,  and  when  the  right  to  exer- 
cise these  fundamentals  without  the  advocacy  of  force,  is  quies- 
cently suppressed,  "the  lamp  which  guides  our  destiny"  (to  quote 
the  trial  court)  will  be  as  effectually  extinguished  as  the  lamp  that 
shone  at  the  shrine  of  IsL. 

"The  right  of  the  people,"  says  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  "to  assemble  peaceably  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  Con- 
gress for  a  redress  of  grievances  or  for  anything  else  connected 
with  the  powers,  or  the  duties  of  the  national  government,  existed 
long  before  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution."  .  .  . 

The  right  to  effect  a  change  or  alteration  of  the  organic  law  by 
lawful  methods,  is  the  basic  doctrine  of  popular  rights,  contained 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  and  in  pursuance  of  that 
declared  policy,  party  organizations  have  been  created  since  the 
inception  of  our  system  of  government,  and  as  a  result  of  that 
basic  declaration,  no  less  than  eighteen  amendments  have  been 
added  to  the  federal  constitution,  many  of  them  presenting  radical 
changes  in  methods  and  construction  of  our  government,  as  origin- 
ally conceived  and  ordained.  This  fundamental  conception  of 
party  government,  involving  alteration  and  change  by  the  recog- 
nized and  prescribed  constitutional  methods,  is  set  at  naught,  and 
substantially  subverted  by  the  legislation  under  consideration. 

The  sole  prototype  of  this  legislation  in  American  constitutional 
history  is  found  in  the  Alien  and  Sedition  acts  of  the  Adams' 
administration,  under  the  obloquy  of  which  the  federal  party  went 
into  extinction  and  oblivion.  .   .   . 

If  legislation  of  this  character  is  to  pass  unchallenged  by  courts 
of  justice,  whose  officers  are  sworn  to  uphold  the  constitution  as 
the  very  bedrock  of  our  legal  system,  the  time  is  not  inopportune 
for  a  revision  of  the  fundamental  law,  comporting  with  the  ex- 
cision of  the  guarantees  contained  in  the  bill  of  rights,  and  Magna 
Charta,  which  have  been  the  cherished  legacy  of  British  and 
American  law,  since  the  epochal  day  at  Kunnymede. 

Nor  is  it  perceivable  how  party  government,  which  is  essentially 
one  of  criticism  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  promoting  opposition 
to   the  government  can   at   all   subsist  in   such   an   atmosphere  of 
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destructive  illegality.  Hhe  presence  of  such  legislation  upon  the 
statute  books  is  not  only  subversive  of  personal  liberty  to  speak, 
write  and  publish  one's  sentiments  upon  government  policies,  and 
in  criticism  of  the  acts  of  state  and  national  agencies;  riyhts 
which  were  upheld  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  Kings  Bench 
in  England  by  Lord  Erskine,  in  the  famous  trials  of  Hardy  and 
Lord  Georbe  Gordon,  but  its  legal  recognition  is  equally  sub- 
versive of  constitutional  and  party  government,  and  must  inevit- 
arly  supersede  it,  by  the  substitution  of  a  Napoleonic  beaurocracy, 
in  which  the  inevitable  coup  d'etat  awaits  only  the  advent  of  the 
man  on  horseback. 

Nor  is  its  evil  tendency  limited  to  the  continuance  of  the  hectic 
exigency  which  engendered  it  upon  the  theory  of  the  civil  law 
that  inter  ardes  leges  silent,  a  doctrine  which  in  the  absence  of  a 
legitiuate  proclamation  of  martial  law  has  no  place  in  constitu- 
tional government,  but  it  extends  its  corroding  insidious  influence 
into  the  public  mind  and  conscience,  which  today  complaisantly 
applies  its  provisions  to  these  unsophisticated  Russians  at  the 
bar,  and  to-morrow  adopting  the  precedent  thus  set,  drags  from 
the  tribune  a  Patrick  Henry,  a  John  Brown  or  a  Wendell  Phillips 
to  emphasize  the  absolute  destruction  of  a  constitutional  ideal. 

If  one  of  these  defendants  be  legally  chargeable  with  an  appeal 
to  armed  force,  (for  there  is  no  testimony  of  the  kind  against 
Tacken)  the  ordinary  statute  law  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  United 
States,  superadded  to  the  common  law,  presents  ample  provision 
for  their  prosecution,  but  to  a  conviction  based  upon  this  extra- 
ordinary unconstitutional  legislation,  I  cannot  extend  my  con- 
currence or  approval. 


A  WOMAN'S  CRUSADE 


a 


DURING  the  past  four  years,"  a  correspondent  writes 
to  the  Survey,  "the  chief  export  from  America  has 
been  deputations.  Chambers  of  commerce,  relief  or- 
ganizations, political  bodies  and  industrial  groups  discovered 
problems  in  Europe — preferably  near  the  battlefields — that 
could  be  solved  only  by  personal  study,  while  a  harried  pass- 
port bureau  tried  in  vain  to  cut  down  the  number  of  trav- 
elers.'' And  then  she  tells  of  a  new  deputation  of  which 
she  herself  is  a  member,  which  is  not  directed  towards  Eu- 
rope but  towards  the  Far  East  and  which  is  unique  in  that  it 
consists  of  thirty  distinguished  women.  Ellen  F.  Pendleton, 
president  of  Wellesley  College,  and  M.  Carey  Thomas,  presi- 
dent of  Bryn  Mawr,  have  taken  leave  of  absence  to  join  it. 
Dr.  Marion  E.  Manter,  former  head  of  a  department  at  Belle- 
vue  Hospital,  New  York  city;  Dr.  Gertrude  A.  Walker,  eye 
specialist  of  the  Women's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania; 
Ella  F.  Martien,  who  has  resigned  as  dean  of  Stetson  Univer- 
sity; Dr.  Josephine  Lawney,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Tuberculosis 
Hospital;  Charlotte  Conant,  principal  of  the  Walnut  Hill 
School  at  Natick,  Mass.,  and  Josephine  Ramsey,  specialist  in 
developing  community  music,  are  among  the  members. 

This  pilgrimage  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  and  has  for  its  pur- 
pose not  only  evangelism  but  a  scientific  study  of  women's 
schools,  colleges,  hospitals,  publications  and  social  service 
institutions  in  China,  Japan,  Korea  and  India.  The  demand 
for  college  trained  women  in  government  service,  journalism, 
music,  social  work  and  agriculture  will  be  investigated;  and 
the  preparation  of  women  for  college  and  for  a  medical 
career  will  be  studied  by  specialist  committees.  Dr.  Walker, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  medical  commission,  is  especially 
interested  in  the  possibilities  of  a  large-scale  anti-tuberculosis 
campaign  in  the  Far  East.  Other  educational  health  cam- 
paigns carried  on  under  missionary  auspices  have  been  con- 
spicuously successful  in  the  past  but  require  reinforcement. 

The  Social  Service  Commission,  under  Miss  Roellofs,  will 
study  the  mission  as  a  social  settlement,  its  work  as  a  com- 
munity, health  and  educational  center,  baby  clinic,  day  nur- 
sery and,  sometimes,  hospital.  In  such  matters  as  home 
demonstration  work  and  baby  welfare,  the  latest  American 
experience  will  be  applied  with  a  view  to  possible  adaptation 
to  the  very  different  conditions  in  the  Orient. 

A  somewhat  militant  purpose  of  the  commission  on  admin- 
istration is  that  of  organizing  women  missionaries  in  their 
own  interest  and  for  their  mutual  protection.     We  are  told : 


They  have  grievances  enough  to  furnish  strike  material  for  five 
or  six  different  unions,  with  plenty  left  over.  Their  average  working 
day  is  about  eighteen  hours.  Their  average  compensation — and  they 
are  practically  all  college-trained  women,  many  of  them  specialists 
in  medicine,  education  or  social  service — ranges  from  $600  to  $300 
a  year.  Their  stipend  includes  living  accommodations,  frequently  a 
euphemism  for  a  mud  house  or  bamboo  hut.  They  are  generally  kept 
for  seven  years  without  relief  in  a  climate  which  soldiers  are  not 
expected  to  stand  longer  than  two  years.  Often  the  woman  missionary 
is  sent  so  far  away  from  a  doctor  that  a  hundred-mile  ride  in  a  jolting 
ox-cart  is  the  price  she  must  pay  in  case  of  serious  illness.  Perhaps 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  few  of  these  self-sacrificing  workers 
live  long  enough  to  qualify  for  their  pensions.  The  women's  foreign 
missionary  societies  have  waked  up  at  last  to  the  fact  that  to  waste 
human  strength  by  denying  a  small  automobile  when  journeys  on  foot 
are  the  only  alternative  or  to  shorten  valuable  lives  by  failing  to 
grant  vacations  is  a  poor  form  of  economy. 

RURAL  SANITATION 

THE  federal  appropriation  for  rural  health  work 
through  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
which  was  last  year  $150,000,  was  reduced  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  to  one-third  of  this  amount.  The 
service  has  therefore  been  unable  to  expand  its  rural 
sanitation  activities,  but  it  has  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing its  present  work  by  inducing  various  counties  se- 
lected for  cooperative  demonstrations  to  increase  their 
appropriations  for  this  work,  the  Public  Health  Service 
allotting  such  funds  as  it  had  at  its  disposal  and  giving 
continued  supervision  of  the  work  in  the  field. 

In  the  annual  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  the 
request  for  greatly  increased  appropriations  for  this 
purpose  has  been  renewed.  The  surgeon-general  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  considers  that  the  period  for  the 
demonstration  of  the  value  of  rural  sanitation  work 
has  now  passed,  and  that  what  is  needed  is  the  practical 
application  of  the  principles  which  have  been  success- 
fully demonstrated. 

The  Service  is  now  cooperating  in  the  establishment 
of  adequate  health  organizations  in  rural  communities 
throughout  the  country.  All  of  those  which  have  been 
established  are  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction.  In 
some  instances  the  results  have  been  spectacular. 
Every  year  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  this  co- 
operative health  work,  and  the  Service  would  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  using  advantageously  all  of  the  funds 
which  were  asked  for  in  the  last  estimates. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  also  found  means  of 
increasing  to  a  considerable  extent  the  work  in  the 
study  and  prevention  of  malaria,  which,  as  the  first 
resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  in  New  Orleans  suggests,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  health  and  economic  problems  of  this  country. 
The  Public  Health  Service  reports  that  some  six  or 
seven  million  cases  occur  annually  in  the  United 
States,  with  an  average  annual  disability  of  from  thirty 
to  sixty  days  for  each  case.  Needless  to  say,  this  repre- 
sents an  enormous  economic  loss,  and  indeed  it  may  be 
said  that  the  continued  existence  of  malaria  is  incom- 
patible with  the  prosperity  of  any  locality.  For  this 
work  the  Public  Health  Service  has  nineteen  experts, 
besides  other  personnel,  assigned  to  the  various  states 
in  which  the  disease  is  prevalent,  and  is  coopp."ating 
with  the  states  and  with  the  International  Health 
Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  the  solution  of 
this  problem.  This  active  cooperation  is  now  going  on 
in  eleven  states,  the  Public  Health  Service  giving  ex- 
pert supervision  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  local 
officials,  supplemented  when  necessary  by  contribu- 
tions from  the  International  Health  Board.  This  board 
is  also  employing  a  number  of  experts  who  are  assigned 
in  close  cooperation  with  and  under  the  supervision 
of  representatives  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  importance  of  all  these  activities  is  so  vital  that 
it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  Congress  will  see  its  way  to 
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grant    the    request    of    the    Public    Health    Service    for 
adequate  appropriations  for  rural  health  work. 

LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

WHILE  the  British  medical  profession  is  at  odds  about 
the  proposition  to  affiliate  with  the  trade  union  move- 
ment, and  while  the  local  health  authorities  have 
adopted  a  waiting  attitude  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  the  British  Labor  Party  seems  to  be  the 
only  one  that  has  come  out  with  a  definite,  constructive  plan ' 
for  the  reconstruction  of  national  health  activities  and  for 
the  socialization  of  the  medical  profession.  This  plan  is 
described  in  more  or  less  detail  in  the  Memoranda  prepared 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Public  Health  of  the  Labor 
Party.  Starting  out  with  the  premise  that  "health  is  a  na- 
tional concern  and  disease  a  national  danger,  hence,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  health  of  every  individual,  rich  or  poor, 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  nation  collectively,"  the  party 
proposes  a  ''reorganization  of  the  whole  mechanism  of  medi- 
cal service  and  a  reconstruction  of  the  preventative  and  cura- 
tive medical  services  and  hospital  and  laboratory  systems, 
under  a  Ministry  of  Health."  The  proposed  activities  of  the 
national  health  service  include  the  following: 

1.  Public  health  service,  which  is  a  continuation  of  work  of  existing 
municipal  and  county  public  health  services,  including  the  inspection 
of  food  and  nuisances  and  largely  dealing  with  material  environment 
and  infection. 

2.  Domiciliary  and  nursing  service,  largely  directing  its  attention 
to  the  care  of  expectant  mothers,  infants  and  young  children  in  the 
pre-school  age,  and  the  general  care  of  cases  which  are  usually 
treated  at  home;  this  includes  a  complete  service  of  doctors,  health 
visitors,  nurses  and  midwives,  working  on  preventative  and  curative 
lines. 

3.  School  health  service,  organized  on  present  lines  but  much  more 
amply  provided  with  trained  nurses  and  facilities  to  teach  the  school 
children  personal  hygiene. 

4.  Industrial  health  service  to  take  complete  care  of  the  health 
of  the  twelve  million  persons  engaged  in  industry;  with  whole  time 
and  part  time  medical  officers;  with  supervision  of  working  condi- 
tions in  every  industrial  establishment  and  detecting  disease  early 
wherever  possible;  with  committees  for  inquiring  into  causes  of  ac- 
cidents and  sickness;  with  a  research  staff  to  receive  special  training 
in  physiology  and  hygiene  and  to  make  special  studies  of  causes  of 
fatigue,  etc. 

5.  Research  service  for  general  medical  and  hygienic  research  and 
work  in  preventive  medicine. 

6.  Hospital  and  clinical  service  providing  an  adequate  number  of 
hospital  beds  for  those  requiring  institutional  treatment,  with  an 
increase  of  beds  from  two  to  five  per  thousand  population,  according 
to  locality;  the  public  hospitals  to  become  the  health  centers  for  each 
local  health  authority  and  providing  accommodation  for  all  medical 
activities. 

The  Labor  Party  likewise  proposes  radical  changes  in  the 
principles  underlying  the  administration  of  the  proposed 
health  activities  and  in  the  organization  of  the  medical  ad- 
ministration. In  the  first  place,  the  party  puts  it  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  that  the  health  state  service  should  be  under 
democratic  control  both  at  headquarters  and  at  every  local 
center.  It  further  proposes  that  all  medical  service  should 
be  absolutely  free  and  open  to  all,  this  including  all  the 
various  health  activities  as  outlined  above,  and  that  all  hos- 
pitals, laboratories,  preventoria,  etc.,  should  be  organized 
nationally  and  locally,  each  local  hospital  serving  as  an 
institute  of  health  and  part  of  the  national  health  service. 
An  important  requirement  is  that  in  the  organization  of  the 
medical  profession  "the  doctors  within  the  area  and  not  the 
single  practitioner  should  form  the  unit  of  medical  service 
and  each  such  medical  unit  should  have  control  over  its 
own  local  professional  affairs  and  be  linked  up  to  all  the 
units  within  the  area  and  be  responsible  for  the  health  of  the 
area  it  serves."  A  further  requirement  is  that  the  staff  of 
the  unit  should  not  stay  in  its  headquarters  awaiting  disease 
to  knock  at  its  doors,  but  should  set  about  investigating  the 
origin  of  disease,  teach  the  laws  of  healthy  living  to  its  com- 
munity and  see  that  healthy  conditions  are  maintained  wher- 
ever human  beinas  congregate. 


According  to  the  scheme  of  the  Labor  Party,  the  medical 
service  should  be  so  organized  as  to  attract  to  the  profession 
the  best  brains  of  the  community,  and  the  scale  of  compensa- 
tion should  be  adequate  to  the  importance  of  the  services 
rendered,  with  provision  for  pension  and  retirement.  There 
should  be  engaged  separate  medical  staffs  for  preventive  and 
for  clinical  work.  The  clinical  staff  of  each  health  authority 
should  be  composed  of  the  following  whole-time  officers: 
chief  medical  officers;  general  practitioners;  consulting  spe- 
cialists and  dentists;  medical  staffs  of  the  hospitals;  scien- 
tific consultants  in  various  branches  of  medicine;  resident 
medical  officers  of  hospitals;  and  medical  officers  in  charge 
of  special  clinics  and  treatment  centers.  A  provision  is  made 
that  the  general  practitioners  shall  work  in  groups  around  a 
hospital  or  treatment  center;  that  no  practitioner  shall  be 
called  upon  to  have  under  his  charge  more  than  3,500  per- 
sons in  urban  districts  or  2,000  in  rural  districts,  and  that 
the  inhabitants  within  an  area  administered  by  one  group 
of  the  medical  practitioners  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  any 
practitioner  within  that  group. 

MANAGEMENT  AND  HOUSING 

PERSONAL  advertising  in  the  London  Times  is 
as  romantic  as  ever.  A  recent  issue  had  the  fol- 
lowing : 

INDUSTRIAL  UNREST 
The  appointment  to  a  really  responsible  position  in  every  big 
firm  of  a  tactful  man,  thoroughly  accustomed  to  handling  labor 
and  negotiating  with  union  representatives,  would  go  a  long  way 
towards  industrial  peace.  Advertiser  possesses  necessary  quali- 
fications. 

Nearby  we  read : 

HAUNTED  OR  DISTURBED  PROPERTIES 
A  lady  who  has  deeply  studied  this  subject  and  possesses  unusual 
powers,  will  find  out  the  history  of  the  trouble  and  undertake  to 
remedy  it.  Houses  with  persistent  bad  luck  can  often  be  freed 
from  the  influence.  Strictest  confidence.  Social  references  asked 
and  offered. 

WORKERS  AS  DIRECTORS 

THREE  factory  employes,  elected  by  their  fellow- 
workers,  were  formally  named  directors  of  the 
Procter  &  Gamble  Company  of  Cincinnati  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  held  recently.  By 
this  action  the  number  of  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors is  increased  from  nine  to  twelve.  Each  of  the  new 
directors  represents  one  of  the  company's  three  plants, 
which  are  at  Ivorydale,  Ohio ;  Kansas  City,  Kansas ; 
and  Port  Ivory,  New  York.  A  shop  committee  plan  is 
in  operation  at  Ivorydale  and  Kansas  City,  and  under 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  company  the  nominations 
for  directors  were  made  by  the  employe  members  of 
the  shop  committees,  with  the  provision  that  not  more 
than  two  out  of  the  five  men  nominated  in  each  plant 
were  to  be  members  of  the  shop  committee. 

At  Port  Ivory  the  nominations  were  made  by  the 
general  safety  committee.  Candidates  for  director 
were  required  to  be  over  thirty  years  of  age  and  to 
have  been  in  the  service  of  the  company  for  at  least 
three  years.  Men  over  21,  and  women  over  18,  who 
had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  six  months 
or  more,  were  eligible  to  vote,  and  the  election  was 
by  secret  ballot.  The  election  took  place  on  Septem- 
ber 26,  and  the  sanctioning  of  this  election  at  the  stock- 
holders' meeting  was  considered  a  mere  formality. 

This  latest  venture  in  the  direction  of  industrial 
democracy  is  undertaken  by  Procter  &  Gamble  after 
thirty  years'  experience  with  profit  sharing  and  two 
years'  experience  with  shop  committees.  According  to 
plans  worked  out  by  the  shop  committees  the  company 
last  March  adopted  the  eight-hour  day  and  a  minimum 
wage  of  fifty  cents  an  hour. 
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Unscrambling 

THE  surrender  of  the  packing  companies  to  the 
attorney  general,  as  announced  from  Washing- 
ton on  December  18,  is  the  most  picturesque 
episode  in  the  administration's  anti-high-cost-of- 
living  campaign.  By  the  terms  of  the  decree  made 
public  by  Attorney  General  Palmer  the  so-called  "Big 
Five,"  Armour  and  Company,  Swift  and  Company, 
Morris  and  Company,  Wilson  and  Company  and  the 
Cudahy  Packing  Company,  agree  to  do  and  not  to  do 
many  things  which  bills  now  pending  in  Congress  are 
designed  to  achieve.  Voluntarily,  without  a  court 
hearing,  the  packers  have  agreed  to  the  attorney  gen- 
eral's demands.  The  tendency  of  the  agreement  which 
is  to  be  enforced  through  a  United  States  district  court 
will  with  certain  exceptions  be  to  restrict  the  packers 
to  a  strictly  packing  business.  How  it  will  affect  food 
prices  is  of  course  not  yet  clear. 

The  dissolution  of  the  enormous  business  through  an 
injunction  proceeding  brings,  however,  to  the  fore  cer- 
tain issues  of  tremendous  significance  to  the  consuming 
public.  The  attorney  general  was  prosecuting  the 
packers  on  the  theory  that  their  organization  was  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  That  is  a 
legal  question.  The  interest  of  the  consuming  public 
centers  on  the  other  hand  in  the  economic  problem  of 
prices  paid  by  consumers  and  in  the  prices  obtained  by 
producers  and  small  dealers  in  food  products. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  reported  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  charged  that  the  "Big  Five" 
had  an  effectual  monopoly  of  the  meat  market  and  an 
unwholesome  control  over  a  lengthy  list  of  other  food 
products.  Farmers  and  cattlemen  and  wholesale 
grocers  together  with  the  Consumers'  League  have 
been  the  most  active  advocates  of  governmental  regu- 
lation of  the  packing  industry.  They  have  asserted  that 
by  the  very  fact  of  overshadowing  size  the  great  pack- 
ing corporations  have  been  able  to  dominate  the  food 
market.  Their  national  and  international  connections 
have  enabled  the  packers,  these  critics  have  alleged,  to 
enjoy  sovereign  power. 

The  packers  on  the  other  hand  have  replied  that  mere 
size  was  not  an  evil.  On  the  contrary  they  have  stated 
that  their  bigness  enabled  them  to  produce  at  a  less  cost 
than  would  be  possible  with  smaller  organizations. 
They  have  insisted  that  the  entry  of  the  meat  packers 
into  other  food  businesses  was  a  genuine  saving  to  the 
consuming  public.  They  have  said  that  if  they  were 
compelled  to  get  rid  of  their  subsidiary  interests,  prices 
would  be  apt  to  increase  because  less  efficient  business 
methods  would  inevitably  follow.  The  dissolution  of 
other  "trusts"  such  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  or  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  are  cited  by  some  as  cases 
in  point.  It  is  not  notorious  that  prices  paid  by  con- 
sumers fell  drastically  because  of  their  unscrambling. 

The  chief  present  issue  is,  however,  the  genuineness 
of  the  separation  promised  in  the  packing  industry. 
That  question  does  not  imply  any  insincerity  on  the 
part  of  the  corporations  or  on  the  part  of  the  attorney 
general.  It  challenges  rather  the  method  followed.  By 
the  terms  of  the  decree  the  packers  have  agreed  to  sell 
all  their  holdings  in  public  stockyards,  stockyard  rail- 
roads and  terminals,  market  newspapers,  cold  storage 
warehouses  except  such  as  are  necessary  for  their  own 
meat  products,  and  all  "unrelated"  lines  of  food  prod- 
ucts ;  and  to  abandon  the  use  of  branch  houses,  route 
cars  and  automobile  cars  for  articles  other  than  their 
own  meat  and  dairy  products. 


In  other  words  they  have  agreed  to  do  and  to  refrain 
from  doing  many  of  the  things  which  the  passage  of 
such  legislation  as  that  recommended  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  would  compel.  But  the  essence  of 
such  reforms  is  to  be  found  in  the  government's  power 
to  exact  strict  enforcement.  The  Kenyon-Anderson 
bill  which  has  been  opposed  by  the  packers  provides  a 
licensing  system.  Under  this  constant  information 
would  be  officially  reported  concerning  conditions  in 
the  packing  industry.  There  would  be  continuous  in- 
spection. Certainly  if  the  experiments  made  with  other 
social  legislation  both  in  this  country  and  abroad  are 
pertinent,  the  existence  of  a  competent  inspection  force 
is  the  sine  qua  non  of  successful  governmental  control. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  found  exclusively  in  the 
need  to  compel  obedience  to  the  law,  although  that  is 
important.  Only  by  an  inspection  system  which  col- 
lects data  has  it  been  found  practical  to  secure  the  in- 
formation requisite  to  further  legislation.  Relations 
change  and  new  conditions  arise.  Unless  the  public 
through  some  thinking  organization  is  apprised  of  those 
changes  any  policy  formulated  is  likely  to  become  ob- 
solete and  meaningless.  What  the  public  wants  in  the 
packing  industry  is  to  secure  fair  prices  for  consumers 
and  fair  conditions  for  producers,  small  and  large.  No 
federal  court  has  the  power  to  appropriate  money  to 
create  an  inspection  agency.  Consequently  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  by  virtue  of  the  arrangement  made  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  without  following  legislation, 
any  kind  of  a  reasonable  control  can  be  maintained 
over  the  food  market. 

The  decree  obtained  by  Mr.  Palmer  is,  however,  an 
undenied  victory  for  the  government.  It  supports  in- 
cidentally many  of  the  charges  made  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  charges  which  have  resulted  indi- 
rectly in  attacks  on  the  commission  such  as  that  of  Sen- 
ator Watson  of  Indiana.  The  dissolution  furthermore, 
regardless  of  its  economic  effects,  is  in  the  line  of  public 
desire.  On  this  phase  of  the  matter  the  letter  of  Herbert 
C.  Hoover  to  the  President  in  1918  is  pertinent.  Among 
other  things  Mr.  Hoover  said  : 

The  problem  we  have  to  consider,  however,  is  the  ultimate 
social  result  of  this  expanding  domination,  and  whether  it  can 
be  replaced  by  a  system  of  better  social  character  and  of 
equal  economic  efficiency  for  the  present  and  of  greater  prom- 
ise for  the  future.  It  is  certain,  to  my  mind,  that  these 
businesses  have  been  efficient  in  their  period  of  competitive 
upgrowth  but  as  time  goes  on  this  efficiency  cannot  fail  to 
diminish  and,  like  all  monopolies,  begin  to  defend  itself  by 
repression  rather  than  by  efficiency.  The  worst  social  result 
of  this  whole  growth  in  domination  of  trades  is  the  under- 
mining of  initiative  and  the  equal  opportunity  of  our  people 
and  the  tyranny  which  necessarily  follows  in  the  commercial 
world. 

That  is  a  sober  opinion.  The  evil  which  many  have 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  meat  packers  is  in  fact  their  size. 
Their  practices  would  not  be  criticized  so  sharply  if 
they  were  small  enough  to  convince  the  public  that 
competition  between  them  and  outsiders  was  actual. 
After  all  if  America  is  to  continue  to  be  a  place  of  indi- 
vidual opportunity  overwhelming  bulk  will  be  deemed 
dangerous  to  the  nation.  For  this  republic  has  devel- 
oped on  the  theory  that  property  and  economic  power 
will  continue  to  be  very  widely  distributed.  It  is  prob- 
ably better  for  the  nation  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  farmers  and  cattle  raisers  and  myriads  of  small  busi- 
ness men  should  be  prosperous  than  that  a  few  men, 
however  efficient,  should  have  in  their  control,  potential 
or  active,  the  market  place  of  the  nation. 

The  surrender  of  the  packers  ought  to  smooth  the 
way  for  the  enactment  of  the  Kenyon-Anderson  bill  or 
of  some  similar  measure  adapted  to  meet  the  new  situa- 
tion.    What  the  packers  are  willing  to  do  of  their  own 
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volition,  Congress  may  be  willing  to  put  in  the  form  of 
law.  The  packers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
sense  of  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  yielding  what  they 
have  given  up.  But  the  food  problem,  essentially  eco- 
nomic, calls  for  economic  measures  as  well.  Until 
the  American  people  are  able  to  create  economic  or- 
ganizations such  as  cooperative  associations  both  for 
production  and  consumption  the  problem  presented  by 
the  packing  industry  will  not  have  been  settled. 

The  ground  had  of  course  to  be  cleared  before  plant- 
ing was  possible  but  in  the  economic  field  clearing  the 
ground  is  a  fairly  futile  performance  unless  planting 
does  follow.  Negative  policies  of  prohibition,  essential 
as  they  are,  are  only  preliminary.  Laissez  faireism  made 
possible  the  present  dominance  obtained  by  the  packers. 
Laissez  faireism  will  lead  to  other  organizations  not 
less  undemocratic  unless  the  American  people  show  a 
new  genius  for  cooperative  effort.  The  further  applica- 
tion of  a  policy  of  economic  individualism  will  never 
spontaneously  generate  desired  forms  of  social  control. 
Progress  has  been  made  in  restoring  popular  sovereign- 
ty in  a  great  industry.  A  favorable  beginning  has  been 
made.  If  that  victory  is  not  to  be  as  hollow  as  other 
historic  essays  in  the  demolition  of  trusts,  the  matter 
will  rest  neither  in  a  United  States  district  court  nor  in 
the  passage  of  a  law  by  Congress.  Both  of  these  are 
good  but  they  are  negative  measures.  Positive  up- 
building is  the  next  step.  William  L.  Chenery. 


To  the  President 
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OCIAL  unrest,  reaching  its  extreme  form  to  a 
seditious  desire  to  overthrow  the  government  by 
violence,  prevails  even  in  this  country  on  a  scale 
calling  for  general  recognition  and  for  some  kind 
of  emergency  action.  Assuming  this  to  be  the  fact,  the 
question  arises  as  to  what  that  emergency  action  should 
be.  One  type  of  mind  instantly  responds  by  proposing  a 
new  and  more  severe  sedition  laws,  the  suppression  of 
radical  meetings,  the  continuance  of  the  denial  of  the 
second-class  mail  privilege  to  the  socialist  press,  the 
drastic  use  of  injunctions  and  governmental  war  powers 
against  labor  in  one  strike  after  another,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  an  ordinary  economic  conflict  but  a  polit- 
ical revolution  in  disguise. 

The  idea  that  discontent  in  America  in  the  twentieth 
century  is  to  be  overwhelmed  by  force  of  arms,  by  the 
methods  which  it  was  necessary  and  appropriate  to  use 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  German  military  power,  is 
fantastic.  The  idea  that  radical  agitation  is  to  be 
"stamped  out"  by  imprisonments,  deportations,  raids, 
and  the  denial  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  assembly 
and  discussion,  is  ridiculous.  The  idea  that  public  offi- 
cials are  not  to  be  criticized  for  official  acts  or  stren- 
uously opposed  when  they  exceed  their  authority  and 
abuse  their  powers  is  un-American.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion whether  radical  agitation  and  the  open  expression 
of  discontent  can  be  stopped  in  this  way.  Probably 
it  could  be  done,  at  least  for  a  time.  Non-conformists 
might  be  eliminated  if  a  policy  of  blood  and  iron,  of 
executions,  deportations,  imprisonment  and  suppression 
were  decided  upon  and  kept  in  force  indefinitely.  It  is 
academically  conceivable.  But  it  would  be  terribly 
costly,  not  only  in  human  lives  but  in  the  sacrifice  of 
our  liberties  and  in  much  that  has  been  held  most 
valuable  in  civilization.  It  did  not  pay  even  in  Russia 
or  in  Prussia. 

Is  there  then  no  other  remedy  for  sedition  and  radical 
agitation?  Certainly  there  is,  and  it  lies  before  us  like 
an  open  book.  Let  all  of  those  who  have  grievances 
be  openly  and  courteously  invited  to  voice  them.     Let 


President  Wilson  and  every  governor  and  every  mayor 
designate  great  public  meeting  places — in  halls  and  in 
public  parks — where  the  freely  chosen  representatives 
of  every  group,  subject  only  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
public  decency,  may  express  their  views.  Let  the 
secret  service  men  attend,  not  to  find  victims  for  pro- 
secution, but  to  catch  the  faintest  whisper  of  a  just 
complaint.  Let  legislative  committees  give  patient 
hearing  to  delegates  who  come  to  them  from  such  as- 
semblies. Let  grand  juries  weigh  their  complaints, 
whether  against  individuals  or  against  any  existing 
abuse  which  might  be  remedied.  Let  the  industries  be 
represented  by  their  detectives,  not  to  spot  agitators 
to  discharge  them,  but  to  make  careful  notes  of  any 
bad  practices  which  might  be  reformed.  Let  radical  jour- 
nals be  published  freely  and  let  them  have  the  utmost 
facilities  of  circulation ;  and  let  courts,  prosecutors, 
legislatures,  and  executives  study  them  anxiously  to 
see  what  evidence  they  may  possibly  present  of  crimes 
which  they  have  overlooked  for  improvements  which 
might  be  adopted.  Let  it  be  considered  bad  form  to 
characterize  any  man  as  a  Bolshevist  merely  because 
you  do  not  agree  with  him;  and  equally  bad  form  to 
stigmatize  any  man  as  a  reactionary  merely  because 
he  does  not  agree  with  you.  Let  us  have  parades  of 
Socialists  or  Communists  or  Christians  or  any  other 
sect  that  can  muster  enough  enthusiasm  and  confidence 
in  their  cause  to  make  a  showing.  Let  us  make  it  the 
greatest  offense  against  morals  and  manners  to  silence 
the  voice  of  the  prophet ;  to  refuse  a  respectful  hearing 
to  those  who  speak  in  the  name  of  a  more  perfect 
justice,  in  the  name  of  a  better  social  order.  Overt 
crimes  of  treason,  sedition,  or  violence  must  be  pun- 
ished ;  but  let  us  not  think  that  this  is  a  remedy  for 
unrest  or  a  means  of  destroying  the  "materials  of  se- 
dition." 

The  present  fright  is  as  unseemly  as  it  is  unfounded. 
The  only  possible  danger  to  American  institutions  lies 
in  a  policy  of  suppression,  and  in  the  assumption  that 
by  preventing  overt  seditious  acts  we  are  removing 
or  lessening  the  danger  from  seditious  unrest.  We 
must  heed  Bacon's  saying:  "Concerning  the  materials 
of  seditions.  It  is  a  thing  well  to  be  considered ;  for 
the  surest  way  to  prevent  seditions  (if  the  times  do 
bear  it)  is  to  take  away  the  matter  of  them.  For  if 
there  be  fuel  prepared,  it  is  hard  to  tell  whence  the 
spark  shall  come  that  shall  set  it  on  fire.  The  matter 
of  seditions  is  of  two  kinds :  much  poverty  and  much 
discontentment."  The  matter  may  change,  but  Bacon's 
principle  remains  :  "As  for  the  just  cure,  it  must  answer 
to  the  particular  disease." 

Even  more  relevant  to  the  present  situation  are  the 
immortal  words  of  Milton.  The  Lords  and  Commons 
whom  he  sought  to  conciliate  by  cordial  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  services  to  the  cause  of  liberty  have  their 
successors  in  the  constitution  makers  and  law  makers 
of  America ;  and  if  we  may  conceive  them  as  one  con- 
tinuous body,  we  may  say  to  them  still :  "Ye  can  not 
make  us  now  less  capable,  less  knowing,  less  eagerly 
pursuing  of  the  truth,  unless  ye  first  make  yourselves, 
that  made  us  so,  less  the  lovers,  less  the  founders  of 
true  liberty.  We  can  grow  ignorant  again,  brutish, 
formal,  and  slavish  as  ye  found  us;  but  ye  then  must 
first  become  that  which  ye  can  not  be,  oppressive, 
arbitrary,  and  tyrannous,  as  they  were  from  whom  ye 
freed  us.  .  .  .  And  though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were 
let  loose  to  play  upon  the  earth,  so  truth  be  in  the  field, 
we  do  injuriously  by  licensing  and  prohibiting  to  mis- 
doubt her  strength.  Let  her  and  falsehood  grapple; 
who  ever  knew  truth  put  to  the  worse,  in  a  free  and 
open  encounter?  Her  confuting  is  the  best  and  surest 
suppressing."  Edward  T.  Devine. 


Christmas  with  the  Poor  of  Tokyo 


By  Caroline  E.  Furness 

PROFESSOR    OF    ASTRONOMY,    VASSAR    COLLEGE 


AT  the  winter  holiday  season  in  Japan  the  people 
still  follow  out  many  of  their  old  customs.    New 
Year's  day  has  always  been  their  special  fes- 
tival, but  in  cities  like  Tokyo,  where  there  are 
many   foreigners    and    Japanese    Christians,    Christmas 
also  is  a  gala  day  and  the  celebration  extends  over  as 
many  days  as  ours.     At  this  time  they  decorate  their 
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LITTLE  EATERS   OF   CHRISTMAS       MOCHI 


gateways  with  bamboo  and  pine,  symbolic  of  long  life. 
Over  them  they  often  place  the  crab  to  represent  the 
bent  figure  of  an  aged  person,  sometimes  an  orange 
with  its  foliage,  sometimes  a  sheaf  of  rice,  all  emblem- 
atic of  the  season.  At  this  time  also,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, they  make  special  kinds  of  holiday  cakes  and  con- 
fections. Among  these  is  a  kind  of  cake,  if  such  it 
might  be  called,  which  is  universally  popular  and  which 
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philanthropic  people  distribute  to  the  poor — mochi.  It 
is  made  of  rice  flour,  looks  somewhat  like  stiff  dough 
and  can  be  moulded  into  different  shapes.  It  has  to  be 
heated  again  before  being  used. 

The  twenty-fourth  of  December  was  mild  and  sunny 
and,  taking  the  electric  tram,  we  traveled  to  one  of  the 
poor  sections  of  the  city  and  made  our  way  to  a  free 
kindergarten  for  the  children  of  the  neighborhood.  We 
passed  through  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  which 
was  lined  with  booths  where  people  were  selling  the 
New  Year  decorations,  then  we  turned  into  a  narrow, 
muddy  street  and  finally  into  what  seemed  like  an  alley. 
On  our  way  we  passed  a  little  shop  where  they  were 
selling  hot,  baked  sweet  potatoes.  These  are  very 
popular  in  Japan.  The  potatoes  after  being  washed  are 
split  lengthwise  and  then  baked  in  a  large,  shallow  iron 
vessel  which  is  set  permanently  on  a  brick  foundation 
in  which  is  built  a  fire.  The  front  of  the  shop  is  open 
unless  the  weather  is  stormy,  on  cold  frosty  mornings 
an  agreeable  odor  pervades  the  atmosphere,  and  chil- 
dren gather  around  to  enjoy  the  sight  even  though  they 
may  have  no  money  to  spend.  When  they  are  fortunate 
enough  to  make  a  purchase,  they  carry  it  home ;  one 
rarely  sees  a  Japanese  eating  on  the  street. 

When  we  reached  the  gateway  of  the  kindergarten 
we  found  the  yard  full  of  people,  mostly  women  with 
babies  on  their  backs,  but  there  were  a  few  boys  and 
men.  Carts  filled  with  piles  of  mochi  were  being  un- 
loaded in  front  of  the  door,  and  several  members  of  the 
Salvation  Army  were  stacking  the  cakes  and  arranging 
a  passage-way  to  facilitate  their  delivery.  Conspicuous 
among  them  was  an  elderly  man  with  a  fine  face  and 
shock  of  white  hair.  They  told  me  that  he  belonged  to 
the  Salvation  Army  in  Honolulu  and  had  come  to 
Tokyo  to  study  their  methods  of  work.  I  noticed  that 
as  the  people  came  in,  each  presented  a  ticket  and 
money.  I  was  told  that  this  was  the  custom,  that  not 
many  in  this  neighborhood  were  so  poor  that  they 
could  not  spend  a  little  for  the  mochi,  and  that  they 
were  buying  the  cake  for  less  than  half  price.  Some 
time  previously,  members  of  the  army  had  been  through 
the  district  and  had  distributed  tickets  to  the  deserving 
families.  The  mochi  as  they  had  it  that  day  was  in 
slabs  nearly  an  inch  thick  and  about  the  size  of  a  guest 
towel.  Most  people  bought  two  of  these,  some  four, 
some  six  and,  occasionally,  some  only  one.  Each  person 
was  also  presented  with  a  blue  and  white  Japanese 
towel,  a  package  of  tooth  powder  and  a  magazine. 

A  group  of  poor  Japanese  women  with  their  children 
on  their  backs  is  an  appealing  sight.  One  pities  both 
the  mother  and  the  child.  If  the  child  is  large,  it  is 
much  too  heavy  for  the  mother  and  she  is  bent  over. 
The  child,  especially  if  asleep,  lets  its  head  and  arms 
dangle  in  a  very  uncomfortable  manner.  If  the  baby 
is  little,  the  mother  does  not  suffer  so  much,  but  one  has 
a  great  longing  to  take  the  child  and  lay  it  comfortably 
on  a  soft  bed.  I  am  told  the  child  likes  it — it  is  warmed 
by  the  contact,  it  is  out  of  the  way,  and  the  mother 
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knows  that  it  is  safe.  Often  she  carries  it  because  there 
is  no  one  at  home  with  whom  she  can  leave  it,  and  even 
when  she  is  at  home,  it  is  not  always  safe  to  leave  it 
on  the  matting" — especially  in  a  poor  and  crowded 
neighborhood. 

Among  the  people  who  were  helping  I  noticed  some 
nice-looking,  fresh-faced  young  women  who  seemed  to 
be  very  much  at  home  and  gave  a  good  deal  of  assist- 
ance in  arranging  the  furniture  and  managing  the  peo- 
ple. They  did  not  wear  a  badge  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
and  I  afterwards  learned  that  they  were  assistants  in 
the  kindergarten.  An  older  Japanese  lady,  hovering 
in  the  background,  who  did  not  seem  to  be  taking  part 
in  the  work  of  the  afternoon,  presently  was  introduced 
as  Miss  Noguchi,  owner  and  manager  of  the  kinder- 
garten, and  showed  us  over  the  building.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  room  was  that  used  for  bathing  the 
children.  She  told  us  that  this  occurs  once  a  week,  and 
the  mothers  come  in  turn  to  help.  She  makes  use  of 
this  opportunity  to  give  them  much  needed  lessons  in 
hygiene.  Upstairs  in  a  rather  large  room  with  western 
windows  through  which  the  afternoon  sunlight  was 
pouring  and  adding  an  agreeable  warmth  to  the  mild 
heat  from  the  Japanese  hibachi,  were  table  and  chairs 
in  foreign  fashion.  Our  hostess,  wishing  to  offer  us 
hospitality,  asked  if  we  would  prefer  ordinary  tea  or 
ban-cha,  which  is  parched  tea.  As  I  wished  to  see  how 
the  latter  was  prepared,  she  called  a  young  girl  to  serve 
us  who  put  the  ordinary  tea  into  what  looked  like  a  little 
sieve  and  held  it  over  the  charcoal  flame  of  the  hibachi 
until  it  was  thoroughly  dry.  I  was  told  that  prepared 
in  this  way  it  was  so  harmless  that  even  little  children 
might  drink  it.  Besides,  it  made  even  the  cheapest 
grade  of  tea  palatable.  The  young  girl  then  withdrew 
and  presently  returned  bringing  us  sweet  potatoes  from 
the  shop  which  we  had  passed. 

As   the   conversation   went  on,    I    learned   that    Miss 


Noguchi  had  charge  of  the  kindergarten  department  of 
the  peeresses  school.  She  had  as  her  assistants,  four 
young  girls  who  were  from  the  country,  a  fact  which 
explained  why  they  appeared  so  fresh  and  vigorous. 
They  lived  in  the  school  and  were  cared  for  by  the 
janitor  and  his  wife.  The  room  in  which  we  were  sit- 
ting was  their  common  room,  and  each  one  had  a  sleep- 
ing room  opening  from  it. 

The  kindergarten  is  supported  by  a  society  of  two 
or  three  hundred  people  each  of  whom  contributes  a 
small  sum  toward  the  expense.  I  learned  that  many  of 
the  charitable  enterprises  of  Japan  are  carried  on  in  just 
this  way.  Miss  Noguchi,  in  addition  to  teaching  the 
children,  twice  a  month  invites  the  parents  to  the  house 
and  talks  to  them  on  subjects  which  may  be  useful. 
She  tries  also  to  do  something  for  the  older  boys  and 
girls,  because  when  she  first  went  there  they  were  quite 
mischievous  and  sometimes  did  a  good  deal  of  damage 
to  the  property.  Under  her  teaching  they  have  begun 
to  improve. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  this  little  enterprise,  so  simple 
and  sincere  in  its  conception,  might  almost  be  called 
a  social  settlement  because  here  people  had  come  to 
live,  leaving  their  own  homes  from  a  desire  to  help  the 
neighborhood.  I  found  out  that  Miss  Noguchi  had  a 
similar  kindergarten  in  another  poor  section  of  the  city. 

Since  she  spoke  no  English  and  many  things  were 
said  which  I  could  not  understand,  I  sat  quietly  for  a 
time,  letting  my  thoughts  wander  at  will.  It  came  to 
me  that  the  spirit  which  pervaded  that  sunny  room  was 
much  like  that  which  we  read  of  in  another  upper  room, 
in  a  great  book  written  a  long  time  ago,  and  alas,  very 
much  out  of  fashion.  I  felt  that  if  there  were  many 
such  women  working  in  Japan  and  groups  of  people 
supporting  them,  we  need  have  no  fear  of  her  progress 
and  that  perhaps  we  might  descend  a  little  from  our 
assumed  position  of  superiority. 


Western  Ways  and  Eastern  Children 


By  Lyman  Bryson 


ACROSS  from  Tel-El-Ful,  the  Hill  of  Beans, 
they  have  built  a  new  graveyard  for  those  who 
fell  in  the  last  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  and  it 
may  be  that  now,  after  so  many  centuries  of 
fierce  contentions,  the  "City  of  Peace,"  as  it  was  named 
before  the  days  of  Solomon  and  David,  will  be  peace- 
ful indeed.  It  has  surely  been  for  thousands  of  years  a 
city  of  wars — wars  between  races  and  colors,  religions 
and  creeds  and  ceremonies — and  in  all  those  years  the 
children,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  wars  or  cere- 
monies, have  never  had  a  chance  to  build  for  any  one  of 
the  succeeding  generations  the  foundations  of  a  sound 
and  happy  life.  There  have  been  children  in  every  gen- 
eration, of  course,  even  in  the  six  hundred  years  of 
Moslem  domination,  who  have  found  the  world  a  decent 
place  to  live  in ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  city  that  has 
been  held  holy  by  three  religions  has  been  a  place  where 
child  life  has  fallen  between  the  millstones. 

All  the  Turkish  empire  lay  over  that  part  of  the  world 
which  has  mothered  nearly  all  of  the  oldest  civiliza- 
tions; Troy,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Sardis,  Ephesus,  Damascus, 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  Petra  and  Jerusalem — the  roster 


of  her  ancient  greatness  is  a  roll-call  of  the  beginners  of 
things.  Which  of  them  now  is  great?  It  is  a  roll-call 
also  of  the  cities  of  desolation.  Only  Damascus  and 
Jerusalem  are  still  centers  of  life.  Damascus  exists  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  those  happy  towns  without  a  history; 
it  has  never  resisted  the  invader.  And  Jerusalem — it 
has  resisted  but  it  has  not  found  time  to  get  into  the 
stride  of  the  world  and  move  forward  for  its  own  good. 
Most  travelers  to  Jerusalem  must  be  struck  with  the 
necessity  for  a  stricter  application  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
wisest  of  the  kings  of  Israel  when  he  said,  "Wealth 
gotten  by  vanity  shall  be  diminished,  but  he  that  gath- 
ereth  by  labor  shall  increase."  In  the  rocky  gorge 
through  which  the  slow  trains  climb  to  Zion,  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Jordan,  and  on  the  bare  slopes  of  Galilee 
there  is  a  show  of  industry,  but  it  is  so  primitive  in  its 
ways  that  much  sweat  is  wasted  for  little  result  and  in 
Jerusalem  itself  there  is  a  static,  receptive  calm  as  if  its 
inhabitants  would  say,  "Let  the  world  look  after  us, 
since  this  happens  to  be  our  home  and  pilgrims  must 
come  to  our  doors." 
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This  is  why  such  an  institution  as  an  industrial 
school,  or  an  orphanage  where- boys  and  girls  can  be 
taught  to  earn  their  bread,  is  so  important  an  element 
in  the  life  of  Palestine  Nothing  can  be  done  that  will 
so  greatly  change  the  lives  of  its  people  as  the  founding 
and  support  of  such  schools.  The  Syrian  Orphanage, 
taken  over  by  the  American  Red  Cross  at  the  request  of 
the  British  government  when  the  Turks  were  driven 
out,  and  now  administered  by  Americans  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  American  Commission  for  Relief  in  the 
Near  East,  is  an  example  of  success  in  a  very  great 
cause. 

Perhaps  they  are  right,  the  slow-moving,  deliberate 
Eastern  peoples,  who  never  change  their  ways,  who  do 
with  their  hands  what  machines  could  do  for  them  and 
so  seldom  train  their  children  for  wider  knowledge  and 
productiveness.  But  if  they  are  right,  the  West  must 
be  wrong;  and  we  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  they  are 
better  off  for  gleaning  now  as  Ruth  gleaned  in  the  fields 
of  Boaz  or  for  letting  the  children  run  wild  until  they 
are  half  grown  and  then  making  unskilled  toilers  of 
them.  Turkish  taxes  and  other  burdens  may  have  made 
advance  extremely  hazardous  for  generations,  but 
taxes  are  not  being  collected  just  now  by  Turkish  meth- 
ods. Now  is  the  time  for  change  and  new  ways,  be- 
ginning with  the  children. 

Visitors  to  Jerusalem  may,  if  they  like,  see  only  the 
places  where  traditions  and  faiths,  creeds  and  supersti- 
tions fight  for  their  attention,  where  the  memorials  of 
David  and  Abraham,  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  and  Elijah, 
Peter  and  John  and  all  the  other  great  men  of  different 
periods  jerk  their  imaginations  perilously  across  the 
centuries.  If  they  visit  only  those  places  they  see  what 
is  left  of  the  tangible  relics  of  dead  days.  But  they  will 
not  see  the  children.  There  may  be  an  Arab  boy  in  a 
red  and  white  striped  robe,  following  them  at  a  distance 
hoping  for  some  sign  that  he  may  act  as  guide  or  mes- 
senger. There  may  even  be  a  tiny  girl  hiding  in  the 
corner  of  the  wall  near  the  Jews'  Wailing-Place  who 
asks  for  bakshish  in  an  expert  way  that  belies  her 
innocence. 

These  are  but  a  glimpse.  If  a  visitor  wants  to  see 
the  children,  he  must  wander  off  David  street  up  some 
little  flight  of  steps,  through  the  pointed  arch  of  a  low 
doorway  and  into  a  courtyard  of  homes.  Here  the  yel- 
low stone  that  is  in  walls  and  towers  and  all  the  struc- 
tures of  Jerusalem  is  softened  to  faint  blue  or  pink  by  a 
thin  coat  of  paint.  Here  there  is  quiet  and  coolness. 
The  pungent  smell  of  the  bazaars,  the  noise  of  donkey 
drivers  and  camelmen,  the  glare  of  sun  and  the  nervous 
disquiet  of  the  street  never  come  through  the  door.  But 
here  is  poverty  often,  schooling  and  preparation  for 
usefulness  very  seldom,  sanitation  and  robust  health 
never. 

It  is  in  these  blue  and  pink  courtyards,  in  homes  so 
jammed  together  that  they  are  no  more  than  holes  in 
the  wall  that  some  children  live  and  play  and  get  their 
educations.  Others  are  but  the  riff-raff  of  the  street, 
hiding  in  the  waste  spots  along  the  walls,  in  the  little 
field  of  cactus  under  the  very  shadow  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  sleeping  unnoticed  in  dark  corners.  For  the 
waifs  or  for  the  children  in  homes  is  the  same  great  need 
— an  education  for  usefulness. 


Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  now  in  the  Syrian  Orphan- 
age were  there  when  the  German  society  which  founded 
the  work  in  1856  was  still  in  charge.  Some  of  them 
speak  German  more  readily  than  English  or  their  native 
tongue,  which  may  be  Arabic,  Turkish,  Armenian,  or 
Hebrew,  for  many  races  are  represented  among  them. 
They  have  been  quite  happy  however  to  forget  German 
as  fast  as  they  could  and  substitute  the  language  of  the 
army  which  has  driven  out  the  Turk. 

They  are  not  slow  in  wit,  these  Arab  and  Armenian 
boys,  the  little  Turks  and  the  little  Jews  They  have 
vivid  imaginations,  they  take  on  quickly  the  ways  of 
their  new  teachers,  they  are  ardent  in  their  rivalries, 
they  often  get  into  mischief  and  they  are  very  lovable. 
They  are  trying  hard  now  to  forget  the  days  before  the 
Americans  came.  They  were  sheltered  and  protected 
and  trained  under  Pastor  Schneller,  their  former  Ger- 
man superintendent ;  but  they  feel  greater  sympathy 
and  greater  freedom  in  the  new  government  of  their 
little  commonwealth  and  they  are  quick  to  respond. 

In  July,  1918,  when  the  American  Red  Cross  took 
over  control  after  the  British  had  marched  through  the 
gates  of  the  city,  there  were  167  boys  and  girls.  The 
school  had  91  acres  of  ground  lying  a  short  distance 
from  the  city  wall,  and  also  the  Bir-Salem  farm  with 
1,250  acres,  mostly  of  good  soil.  The  whole  institution 
was  worth  probably  $1,500,000. 

A  year  later  there  were  405  boys  and  girls  well  housed 
and  cared  for  and  more  were  coming  in.  Some  of  the 
new  pupils  came  from  other  orphanages  that  were 
closed.  Lieut. -Col.  John  H.  Finley,  Red  Cross  commis- 
sioner to  Palestine,  had  gathered  about  100  boys  into 
the  home  of  a  Greek  prelate  on  Mt.  Zion.  Here  in  the 
ancient  corridors  of  the  "archimandrite"  the  boys  were 
taken  care  of  from  October  to  May.  By  that  time  the 
parents  of  some  and  relatives  of  others  had  been  found 
so  that  57  were  returned  to  homes  in  which  they  would 
be  welcome.  The  remaining  43  came  to  live  by  Abra- 
ham's vineyard. 

There  was  also  an  American  Girls'  Orphanage  which 
had  been  opened  in  December,  1918,  by  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  in  June  65  girls  and  a  few  very  little  boys 
who  had  somehow  got  in  with  their  sisters  were  also 
taken  over.  Major  Nicol  was  in  charge  for  some  months, 
succeeding  him  the  superintendent  was  Captain  Chaffee 
with  Florence  Mearns  as  matron.  These  three  and 
their  helpers  have  made  the  boys  and  girls  feel,  even  at 
that  distance,  the  friendship  and  helpfulness  of  Amer- 
ican fathers  and  even  of  American  children,  luckier  than 
themselves. 

It  is  by  no  means  merely  because  it  gives  food  and 
shelter  to  these  little  children  that  the  Syrian  Orphanage 
is  worth  considering  as  important  in  the  future  of  the 
Holy  Land.  It  is  because  it  is  a  leader  in  industrial 
education.  Spread  over  the  top  of  the  hill  the  large  and 
well-equipped  buildings  of  the  Syrian  Orphanage  have 
courtyards  for  play  and  gymnastics,  shops  and  school- 
rooms, but  above  all  they  have  places  for  work.  Work 
is  the  principle  of  existence  at  this  school  and  the  joy 
of  work  is  in  the  faces  of  the  boys  at  the  potter's  wheel, 
the  girls  who  are  learning  skill  with  the  needle,  in  the 
forge  room,  the  carpentry  shop  and  in  the  gardens. 
Even  over  in  the  home  where  the  blind  children  live 
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there  is  a  busy  activity.  It  is  to  them  the  happiest 
place  they  have  known.  They,  too,  see  the  advantage 
of  being  busy;  they,  perhaps  most  of  all. 

There  are  shops  and  tools  for  learning  baking,  car- 
pentry, pottery  making,  blacksmithing,  shoemaking, 
tailoring,  printing  and  agriculture.  For  the  girls  there 
are  cooking  and  sewing,  of  course,  although  they  are 
not  limited  to  those  two  activities. 

Twenty-five  teachers  and  master  workmen  preside 
over  the  shops  and  schoolrooms.  When  the  boys  have 
selected  a  trade  to  learn  and  have  shown  their  aptitude 
for  it  they  may  earn  the  right,  under  the  tutelage  of 
these  masters,  to  be  classed  as  apprentices.  When  so 
classed  they  are  paid  a  small  sum  for  their  finished 
product.  They  have  the  added  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they  are  paying  at  least  part  of  their  own  way. 

They  receive  more  than  this  industrial  training,  how- 
ever. All  of  them,  boys  and  girls,  have  regular  school 
work  until  they  acquire  the  equivalent  of  an  ordinary 
grammar  school  education.  After  that  there  are  classes 
in  hig'her  branches  for  some  of  them  and  for  the  appren- 
tices continuation  studies  for  two  hours  each  day. 

Life  in  such  a  place  might  seem  to  those  who  have 
not  seen  the  four  hundred  children  busy  within  the  yel- 
low, sunbaked  walls  of  these  old  buildings  a  very  dull 
and  humdrum  affair.  Not  so ;  for  these  children  are  a 
real  community,  conscious  of  being  a  community,  and 
helping  to  settle  their  own  problems  in  their  own  way. 

Discipline,  for  instance,  is  largely  trusted  to  their 
own  self-government.  It  may  be  necessary  occasionally 
for  intervention  to  come  down  from  the  powers  in  the 
front  office  but  most  offenders — offending  against  laws 
which  they  themselves  helped  to  decree  — ■  are  appre- 
hended by  "corporals,"  or  police  officers  whom  they 
helped  to  elect,  and  dragged  into  court,  where  several 
boys  and  girls,  whom  they  helped  to  choose,  impose 
their  punishment. 

They  have  literary  and  debating  societies,  quite  as 
American  school  children  have;  their  theatrical  ven- 
tures are  enthusiastic  and  frequent ;  they  have  money  of 


their  own  and  pets.  Not  a  home,  perhaps,  but  certainly 
not  an  unpleasant  place  for  a  boy  or  girl  who  has  no* 
home. 

The  American  Red  Cross  workers  who  took  over  this 
work,  and  the  American  Commission  of  Relief  in  the 
Near  East,  which  is  now  supporting  it,  have  done  what 
could  be  done  to  bring  happiness  and  a  chance  for  use- 
fulness to  these  children.  They  will  not  fail — if  the  im- 
pulse of  generosity  does  not  fail  the  givers  at  home  who 
support  them — to  extend  and  develop  and  to  carry  the 
work  through. 

For  peace  has  come  to  this  hill  outside  the  walls, 
whatever  happens  in  Jerusalem — peace  in  abundance. 
This  Christmas  season  it  may  perhaps  be  gray  with 
rain.  From  the  roof  of  the  big  dormitory  the  boy  who 
climbs  to  see  can  look  over  the  city,  the  compact  pile 
of  new  and  old,  false  and  true  which  now  in  the  gray 
rain  shows  its  age  as  it  never  does  in  the  yellow  desert 
sun.  He  can  see  the  Mount  of  Olives  with  its  two 
modern  towers  and  its  remnants  of  ancient  trees  and  the 
gray  mist  will  come  up  behind  instead  of  the  haze  that 
hangs  over  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  summer, 
and  the  mountains  of  Moab  will  scarcely  show  their 
even  heights.  Nearer  him  will  be  the  slope  where  Titus 
deployed  his  menacing  army  on  Olivet,  and  where  Al- 
lenby's  Britishers  came  down  to  take  the  city.  Here 
by  Tel-El-Ful  he  will  see  the  Christian  graves  built  by 
turbaned  Mohamedans  for  their  slain  brother  soldiers  of 
the  empire.  And  if  his  eyes  are  keen  and  the  day  not 
too  thick  he  will  see  to  the  left  the  square  notches 
against  the  sky  that  show  the  village  of  Nebi-Samuil, 
where  another  boy,  a  boy  named  Samuel,  ages  ago 
sought  his  God  and  found  him. 

Children  who  live  in  that  hill  and  are  not  sunk  in  the 
forgetfulness  of  the  sleeping  Eastern  way  of  life,  cannot 
fail  to  feel  the  stupendous  thrill  of  those  old  places  and 
old  names.  Insofar  as  they  may  continue  to  have  a 
chance  to  learn  they  may  have  a  life  that  has  not  only 
the  greatest  and  richest  of  pasts  but  also  a  present  and 
a  future. 


Books  and  Boys  in  Portsmouth  Prison 

By  William  Adams  Slade 


CALLS  that  had  come  to  the  Library  War  Ser- 
vice of  the  American  Library  Association  were 
the  occasion  for  a  visit  to  the  United  States 
Naval  Prison  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  of  which 
Lieutenant-Commander  Thomas  Mott  Osborne  is  the 
commanding  officer.  The  interview  with  him  on  the 
use  of  books  among  the  prisoners  was  interrupted  by 
a  trip  through  ihe  prison.  Conversation  with  the  men, 
not  only  as  to  books  but  as  to  all  else,  was  wholly 
unrestricted.  This  was  something  for  which  the  visitor 
was  not  prepared.  Possibly  there  lingered  in  his  mind 
the  traditional  notion  that  if  stone  walls  and  iron  bars 
were  not  all  of  a  prison,  then  the  rest  of  it  was  bread- 
and-water  diet  and  all  that  is  drear  and  dismal,  from 
the  abysmal  wretchedness  of  the  prisoners  and  of  the 
relatives  and  friends  who  are  permitted  to  see  them, 
to  the  hard  faces  and  still  harder  hearts  of  the  guards 
who  watch  both  visitors  and  prisoners  with  cruel 
and  relentless  eyes.  But  in  the  Portsmouth  Naval 
Prison  there  were  no  traces  of  that  state  of  affairs. 
True,  the  walls  of  the  building  were  of  stone,  and  the 
windows  were  crossed  with  bars  of  iron.     True,  armed 


marines  pacing  back  and  forth  within  the  approach  to 
the  prison  seemed  fitting  pieces  in  the  machinery  of  the 
place.  But,  as  was  afterwards  found  out,  there  were 
only  five  of  these  guards,  while,  when  one  was  fairly 
within  the  prison,  not  one  was  to  be  seen.  Cheerful- 
ness, good  nature,  lack  of  constraint,  seemea  to  charge 
the  whole  indoor  atmosphere.  The  prison  seemed  more 
like  a  school  than  anything  else.  Yet  less  than  three 
years  ago  there  were  always  forty  guards  on  duty  for 
170  prisoners.  During  the  war,  when  the  number  of 
prisoners  had  risen  to  nearly  2,600,  the  guards  had  been 
reduced  until  there  were  but  ten  of  them.  At  the  time 
of  the  visits  less  than  1,000  men  were  in  the  prison,  a^d 
it  was  over  them  that  the  five  guards  stood. 

Commander  Osborne  confirmed  these  statistics  which 
were  first  volunteered  by  a  clerical  assistant,  a  boy  in 
uniform  of  the  conventional  prison  gray.  In  telling  of 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  guards,  the  boy  offered 
his  own  explanation  in  the  added  comment:  "Mr. 
Osborne's  administration  has  been  so  humane  that 
there  has  been  no  kicking  or  hell-raising  here."  Speak- 
ing of  the  measure  of  freedom  that  was  allowed  to  the 
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prisoners,  he  continued  :  "Why,  next  week  we  are  go- 
ing to  give  a  show  in  Portsmouth,  and  take  along  one 
hundred  men  with  only  one  guard." 

Distinctly,  the  aim  at  the  prison  is  to  develop  a  sense 
of  responsibility  in  the  men,  and  all  means  to  that  end 
form  a  part  of  their  education  while  they  remain  within 
its  walls.     There  is  education  for  the  prisoners,  too,  in 
the  more  usual  sense  of  the  word,  in  the  school  room 
courses.    The  record  sheets  in  the  prison  library  showed 
the  books  supplied  by  the   Library  War  Service   that 
•had   been   transferred   to   the   school   room.     They   in- 
cluded, among  others,  books  for  use  in  teaching  read- 
ing,   writing,    spelling,    arithmetic,     French,     Spanish, 
shorthand,  bookkeeping,  elementary  science,  chemistry, 
physics,  geology,  biology,  astronomy,  mechanical  draw- 
ing, machine  shop  practice,  operation  of  marine  and  gas 
engines,     naval     architecture,     telegraphy,    telephony, 
wireless    electricity,    navigation,    seamanship,    history, 
biography,  and  music.     Work  in  the  school  room,  ordi- 
narily, is  made  to  alternate  with  work  out  of  doors — 
first  a  week  of  one,  then  a  week  of  the  other.     During 
the  summer,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  outdoor 
work,  no  school  room  work  is  done.     When  the  school 
room  is  in  operation,  the  prisoners  who  are  the  better 
educated    or    the    greater    in    professional    or    technical 
skill,  serve  as  instructors,  and  their  fellow  prisoners  are 
the  pupils.     While  some  of  the  latter  ask  for  instruc- 
tion  in    elementary   subjects,    the   greater   number   are 
interested  in  technical  branches  and  in  naval  subjects, 
particularly    navigation    and    seamanship.      Frequently 
among  the  prisoners  teachers  are  found  who  are  highly 
expert    in    subjects    presented    for    courses    of    study, 
though  it  should  be  added  that  the  varying  terms  of 
sentence  given  to  the  men  impose  a  handicap  on  sys- 
tematic instruction  that  has  to  be  overcome  as  circum- 
stances best  permit. 

The  prison  library,  on  the  league  ship  Massachusetts, 
is  at  the  center  of  the  league's  activities.  It  contains 
mainly  fiction,  most  of  the  works  of  non-fiction  hav- 
ing been  removed  to  the  school  room.  Zane  Grey, 
Jack  London,  Robert  W.  Chambers,  and  B.  M.  Bower 
are  among  the  authors  most  read.  The  poetry  of  Robert 
W.  Service  also  is  popular.  Shelves  are  open  and  the 
books  are  directly  accessible  to  the  readers  who  come. 
The  collection  in  the  "Y"  building  is  much  smaller,  but 
has  a  more  varied  content,  non-fiction  competing 
strongly  with  the  fiction  in  it. 

"The  men  who  have  been  sent  here,"  said  Com- 
mander Osborne,  "have  been  sent  for  every  variety  of 
offence  from  murder  to  absence  over  leave.  Conse- 
quently, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  courts,  a  wider 
variety  of  offenses  is  represented  in  this  prison  than  in 
any  other  in  the  world.  At  one  time  during  the  war 
we  had  as  many  as  2,562  men.  At  present  the  number 
is  986.  During  the  two  years  that  I  have  been  here  we 
have  handled  6,345  men,  an  average  of  eight  men  in  and 
seven  out  daily,  counting  Sundays  and  holidays.  The 
terms  of  sentence  run  from  three  months  to  life.  It 
is  true  that  the  problem  in  this  prison  is  fundamentally 
the  same  as  at  Sing  Sing,  for  instance,  but  it  is  made 
harder  because  of  the  immaturity  of  the  men  who  aver- 
age three  or  four  years  younger.  The  class  of  boys, 
too,  is  different  and  harder  to  manage.  Those  in  Sing 
Sing  are  much  shrewder  and  more  accustomed  to  mix- 
ing with  men. 

"Can  it  be  said  that  there  is  anything  inherently 
criminal  in  the  boys  here?"  the  visitor  ventured  to  ask. 
"It  is  not  that  these  boys  are  criminals,"  Commander 
Osborne  quickly  answered.  "The  reverse  is  rather  the 
truth.  Criminals  are  like  boys.  Criminals,  when  you 
get  under  the  surface,  have  essentially  the  same  kind 


of  human  nature  that  other  men  possess.  The  factors 
that  go  into  the  making  of  all  of  us  are  heredity,  en- 
vironment, training  or  experience,  and  the  unknown  x 
that  is  in  every  man  making  him  different  from  all  other 
men.  The  trouble  is  that  in  our  desire  to  index  people 
accurately  we  leave  out  the  unknown  x,  this  quality 
which  gives  each  man  his  individuality.  Our  prison 
methods  are  prepared  for  men  in  the  mass,  and  we  en- 
deavor to  enforce  them  without  remembering  that  the 
mass  is  made  up  of  individuals.  The  Mutual  Welfare 
League  endeavors  to  take  into  account  this  very  fact 
of  the  difference  "between  men  which  make  them  indi- 
viduals." 

"Did  you  organize  the  league?"  the  commander  was 
asked.  "No,"  was  the  reply.  "The  league  was  organ- 
ized by  the  men  and  is  controlled  by  them.  I  have 
supervised  its  organization  and  give  constant  attention 
to  its  development;  but  the  actual  conduct  of  affairs  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  prisoners.  It  is  the  application  here 
of  the  idea  that  was  developed  at  Auburn  prison,  with 
such  changes  as  were  made  necessary  to  apply  it  to  a 
naval  prison." 

Then  Commander  Osborne  turned  to  the  subject  of 
books  among  sailors  and  among  the  prisoners  and  told 
of  his  recent  experience  on  shipboard  as  a  sailor.  "I 
have  recently  come  back  from  a  month  on  a  battleship 
with  the  bluejackets,"  he  said.  "I  put  on  a  sailor's 
uniform  and  lived  with  the  'gobs'  closely  for  a  month. 
I  wanted  to  find  out  what  my  boys  were  like  before 
they  came  here.  I  wanted  to  know  what  their  condi- 
tions of  life  were.  So  far  as  I  could  discover  the  facts, 
books  play  little  or  no  part  in  the  life  of  bluejackets. 
There  was,  I  knew,  a  place  on  board  ship  called  the 
library.  There  was  a  small  compartment  set  aside  for 
literary  purposes.  But  I  did  not  discover  what  books 
were  there,  or  how  to  make  use  of  them ;  and  I  don't 
even  know  that  any  books  were  there  at  all.  If  I  had 
asked,  perhaps  I  might  have  found  a  good  supply  of 
them.  But  I  didn't  ask.  I  put  myself  in  the  position 
of  a  boy  who  drifts  along,  as  so  many  of  them  do.  And 
that  is  it,  they  just  drift  along.  In  our  training  stations 
and  on  board  our  ships  are  a  lot  of  young  fellows  we 
are  training  for  United  States  service.  Many  of  them 
are  raw  and  undeveloped ;  and  it  is  a  grave  question 
whether  we  are  making  enough  effort  to  train  and  direct 
the  thought  of  these  lads.  Most  of  the  boys  are  not 
going  to  use  books  unless  they  are  taught  the  use  of 
them.  There  is  a  failure,  it  seems  to  me,  to  develop  the 
boys  except  along  the  exact  lines  of  duty.  Of  course 
they  have  their  naval  routine.  But  it  was  established 
long  ago  that  'all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy.'  It  is  a  highly  desirable  thing,  not  only  to  provide 
books  for  the  Navy,  but  to  train  the  men  in  the  use  of 
them.  The  same  criticism  might  be  fairly  applied  to 
this  prison.  It  is  a  matter  not  only  of  bringing  the 
books  to  the  men  but  also  of  bringing  the  men  to  the 
books.  That  is  one  of  the  things  to  which  I  have  been 
wanting  to  give  more -attention,  but  which  I  have  not 
yet  done.  The  men  here  have  much  time  which  they 
could  use  to  advantage  on  books,  and,  unquestionably, 
books  have  their  own  and  important  part  in  prison 
work.  The  library  association  books  that  have  come 
to  us  have  been  greatly  appreciated,  and  have  been 
helpful  in  providing  good  reading  matter  as  well  as  in 
the  study  courses.  We  want  further  to  encourage  the 
use  of  books  among  the  men,  and  we  shall  have  con- 
tinued need  of  them  in  the  educational  work  ahead  of 


us. 


1  Since  Commander  Osborne's  interview  was  given,  the  American  Library 
Association  has  transferred  to  the  Navy  Department  its  assumed  responsibil- 
ity   for    library    service    on    vessels    and    in    the    shore    stations. 
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A  Palaced  "Ivka" 

By  Fjeril  Hess 
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EVEN  the  most  unromantic  of  us  owns  castles  in 
Spain,  but  few  of  us  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  spend  much  time  in  wandering  over  these 
cherished  estates,  or  ever  actually  living  in  the 
palaces  of  our  desire.  How  strange  then,  and  how  happy 
our  present  situation  in  Prague,  "The  Little  Golden 
Mother  of  Bohemia,"  for  here  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  dwells  and  holds  forth  in  a  really- 
truly  palace.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  letter  "Y"  in 
Czech  has  the  sound  of  "1",  and  "W"  the  sound  of  "V", 
to  the  Czech  eye  the  letters  Y.W.C.A.  spell  "Ivka,"  by 
which  name  the  Y.  W.  is  always  known,  just  as  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  called  "Imka." 

By  the  kindness  of  the  present  government  and 
through  the  interest  of  Dr.  Alice  Masaryk,  the  palace 
of  Stromovka,  the  former  summer  residence  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Bohemia,  was  turned  over  to  the  Young  Wom- 
en's Christian  Association  Commission,  which  came  to 
Czechoslovakia  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Masaryk  to  make 
a  survey  of  Prague's  social  conditions.  The  corridors 
of  former  pomp  and  servility  are  now  busy  with  the 
hurrying  feet  and  of  girls  and  young  women  whose  voices 
echo  within  the  high  walls  in  earnest,  happy  discussion. 
Twenty-six  young  students  of  sociology  are  the  modern 
princesses  of  this  palace.  Chosen  from  many  applicants 
throughout  the  republic,  they  represent  the  serious,  in- 
telligent, devoted  supporters  of  the  youthful,  hopeful 
government.  Under  scholarships  given  by  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  they  have  been  drawn 
together  for  a  six  weeks'  course  of  social  training. 
Tennyson's  Princess  is  no  lovelier  idyll  than  the  life  of 
ancient  Stromovka  today.  Over  the  Gothic  gate  is  not 
written  "No  Man  Shall  Enter  Here,"  as  in  the  poet's 
Tiedieval  school  of  learning  but  invisibly  carved  the 
words,  "For  a  Better  World." 

On  the  map  of  Prague,  we  see  Stromovka  as  a  large 
?reen  patch  covering  a  surprising  amount  of  space. 
This  great  park  was  once  the  King's  Preserves,  and 
one  may  spend  hours  wandering  through  it  quite  in- 
toxicated by  the  perfume  of  many  flowers,  especially 
n  the  famous  rose  garden.  Crowning  the  hill,  and  over- 
looking:   the    ancient    trees    and    grounds,    stands    our 


. 


palace,  our  never  ending  delight.  In  this  "city  of  a 
hundred  towers,"  many  of  which  date  back  to  the  thir- 
teenth century,  we  rank  with  the  very  young,  for 
Stromovka  was  only  built  during  the  eighteenth  century 
and  two  hundred  years  is  a  mere  interlude  in  this  city 
of  centuries.  But  even  to  our  modern  souls,  the  spirits 
of  the  old  cavaliers  still  whisper  down  the  stairs  and  in 
the  towers ;  in  spite  of  the  searching  candor  of  electric 
lights.  The  furniture  for  the  most  part  belonged 
to  Marie  Theresa,  under  whose  reign  Bohemia  lost 
in  prestige  and  possessions.  At  night  when  the  palace 
is  quiet  in  sleep,  the  old  chairs  and  tables  must  ex- 
change strange  confidences.  They  must  welcome  the 
touch  of  an  honest  cotton  dress  or  democratic  hands. 
Perhaps  though,  like  many  servants  of  the  old  realm, 
they  await  the  return  of  the  grand  masters  and  only 
endure  the  crudity  of  the  modern  order  of  things.  But 
at  least  the  clean  stars  looking  down  upon  our  tiled  roof 
and  stone  spires,  welcome  the  new  sincere  life  of  their 
old  friend  among  the  trees. 

In  spite  of  the  surroundings  then,  which  seem  a  set- 
ting for  a  romantic  episode,  or  perhaps  we  should  say 
because  of  them,  the  major  part  of  the  life  in  Strom- 
ovka is  devoted  to  serious  business.  The  six  weeks' 
course  of  social  service  training  offered  to  these  stu- 
dents, all  of  whom  have  had  some  practical  social  ser- 
vice experience,  or  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  Amer- 
ican college  work,  is  in  the  n  ture  of  summer  institutes 
such  as  are  conducted  by  schools  of  philanthropy  in 
America.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  an  idea  of  American 
social  service  methods  and  to  offer  new  ideas  for  car- 
rying on  greatly  needed  work  in  this  country.  Four 
divisions — child  care,  delinquent  girls,  public  health, 
and  recreation,  were  made  according  to  the  call  for 
those  special  lines,  and  we  find  the  interest  about  evenly 
divided.  Because  of  the  great  need  for  workers  and  the 
appreciation  of  any  effort  to  train  them,  arrangements 
were  made  with  the  existing  social  agencies  whereby 
practical  work  could  accompany  the  theory. 

The  week  is  evenly  divided  between  classes  and  field 
work,  and  the  results  have  been  very  satisfying  to  all 
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concerned.  For  instance,  the  Committee  for  the  Care 
of  Children  has  turned  over  new  cases  to  the  students 
specializing  in  that  line,  to  make  investigations,  recom- 
mendations, and  in  every  way  to  handle  the  cases  as  if 
they  were  regular  members  of  the  staff.  In  similar 
fashion  actual  police  court  work  with  delinquent  girls 
has  been  carried  on  and  found  very  valuable.  A  model 
health  center  established  by  the  Allied  Relief  Associa- 
tion has  recently  been  opened  and  affords  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  need  of  public  health  programs. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  of  the  course 
has  been  the  practical  work  of  the  recreation  students 
on  playgrounds.  Not  only  have  they  originated  amuse- 
ments for  children,  but  they  have  on  their  own  initia- 
tive organized  a  neighborhood  playground  and  held  the 
wholesome  interest  of  hundreds  of  children.  The  in- 
terest of  these  students  in  the  social  problems  of  their 
country  is  so  sincere,  and  their  rea  ons  for  taking  up 
the  work  so  clear  in  their  own  minds,  that  it  is  a  privi- 
lege to  be  able  to  give  them  any  new  impulse  of  inspir- 
ation or  ideas  of  efficiency,  however  small  they  seem  in 
the  short  space  of  time.  The  countries  whose  fields  have 
not  been  plowed  up  by  screeching  shells  but  from  whose 
fields  the  grain  and  fruit  has  been  stolen ;  whose  towers 
have  not  been  demolished,  but  whose  commerce  has 
been  ruined,  know  the  sufferings  of  martyrs,  and  peace 
is  an  empty  word  for  starving  families  with  worthless 
money.  Hearts  heal,  fields  bloom  again,  but  lives  that 
have  known  no  golden  years  of  freedom,  expand  slowly 
when  released  from  generations  of  subjection.  Many 
of  the  girls  of  Stomovka  have  bravely  covered  tragic 
hearts,  but  little  by  little  their  hope  for  things  to  be 
accomplished  and  the  natural  refusal  of  the  human 
being  to  be  vanquished,  is  establishing  normality  again 
in  their  lives.  Some  of  them  are  realizing  for  the  first 
time  that  there  are  beautiful  things  in  the  world  which 
everyone  may  have.  One  of  them  in  telling  of  the  dead 
years  of  her  life  said,  "There  has  been  no  misfortune, 
only  no  happiness.  My  whole  life  has  been  gray."  This 
desperate  grayness  has  made  her  wish  to  die,  but  she 


is  begining  to   look  for  happiness,   and  is  shyly  find- 
ing it. 

Gathered  voluntarily  in  the  drawing  room  after  din- 
ner when  the  last  lights  of  the  sun  are  being  carried 
behind  the  hills,  and  when  the  old  ruins  and  church 
steeples  are  fast  fading  into  one  with  the  sky,  comes  a 
time  of  relaxation.  Always  there  is  music  from  some 
beloved  Czech  master,  and  then  a  quiet  talk  of  a  few 
minutes.  Sometimes  there  are  questions  about  Amer- 
ica, and  sometimes  about  Czechoslovakia,  or  the 
meager  supply  of  current  events  is  sure  to  precipitate 
an  interesting  debate.  It  is  in  intimate  hours  like  these 
that  one  dimly  realizes  what  freedom  means  and  what 
a  tragedy  oppression  is.  The  steadfastness  and  purpose 
of  this  group  of  girls  is  a  very  real  patch  of  sunshine 
in  the  present  cloudy  social  welfare  sky  of  Europe.  The 
little  woman  who  looks  as  if  a  spring  breeze  would 
blow  her  away,  comes  from  a  distant  city  as  a  represen- 
tative of  a  labor  union,  and  was  admitted  at  the  earnest 
requests  of  her  husband  and  her  mayor.  She  left  six 
children  at  home  that  she  might  come  to  learn  and  take 
back  to  her  group  a  bit  of  new  life  and  inspiration.  As 
she  was  very  poor  in  worldly  goods  but  rich  in  ambi- 
tion, her  neighbors  raised  enough  money  to  buy  her  a 
real  pair  of  shoes  after  she  had  trudged  into  Prague 
wearing  wooden  war  sandals.  She  is  one  of  the  liveliest 
in  the  school  and  along  with  a  few  precious  pounds  of 
flesh  she  is  adding  enthusiastically  to  her  social  ideas. 
In  contrast  to  her  is  the  pretty  young  girl  from  Slova- 
kia, who  has  taken  her  matriculation  examinations  at 
the  university  and  hopes  later  to  take  up  the  study  of 
medicine  in  America.  With  her  sweet,  serious  young 
face,  her  soft  Slovak  pronunciation  of  the  harsher 
Czech  sounds,  and  her  eager  attempts  to  learn  English 
in  addition  to  her  several  other  languages,  she  is  typi- 
cal of  the  younger  students  who  are  already  planni 
their  future  with  hopes  of  service. 

The  national  spirit  is  very  strong  among  all  of  t 
students  and  their  devotion  to  folk  lore  and  their  lo 
and  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  their  people  is  abunda 
We  recently  spent  an  afternoon  looking  at  a  remar 
able  collection  of  embroideries  and  national  costum 
belonging  to  one  of  the  girls.     The  little  mother  of  s 
children  intently  studying  our  admiration  and  appre 
ation  of  the  wonderful  fabrics,  marvelous  embroide 
and   inimitable  arrangement  of  colors,  said,   "Do  y 
wonder  we  are  proud?    I  wish  all  Americans  could  s< 
our  treasures  and  they  would  know  then  the  heart 
our  people."     We  would  indeed ;  for  in  one   strip 
embroidery   may   be   found   the   secrets   of   the   whol 
Slavic  race. 

In  planning  all  of  the  work  and  play  of  the  unique 
palace-school,  compulsion  has  been  unknown  and  un 
necessary.  They  are  all  young  women  representative 
of  some  group  or  community ;  some  have  come  at  the 
request  of  city  organizations  and  have  definite  work 
waiting  for  them  upon  the  completion  of  their  course 
others  come  as  labor  union  representatives ;  still  others 
from  the  great  Sokol  organizations ;  some  are  graduate 
nurses  and  will  take  important  positions  helping  tc 
head  up  public  health  nursing  in  the  country.  All  have 
a  very  definite  call  to  service  awaiting  them  anc 
whether  they  leave  immediately  to  take  up  work  oi 
whether  they  now  leave  to  begin  consistent  training 
in  social  service,  it  is  all  preparation  fitting  them  foi 
positions  under  the  new  republic. 


-At 


Filling  in  the  Gaps  of  Child  Life 


By  John  C.  Gebhart 


DIRECTOR  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE,   NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION    FOR  IMPROVING  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  POOR 


HEALTH  work  with  children  has  accomplished  grati- 
fying results  with  respect  to  two  periods  of  the 
child's  life,  the  period  of  infancy  and  the  period 
of  school  life,  but  in  general  it  leaves  two  serious 
loop-holes  unguarded.  Many  children  come  into  the  world 
with  a  poor  start  because  the  mother,  during  pregnancy  and 
childbirth,  did  not  receive  adequate  care  and  instruction. 
Moreover,  after  the  child  has  graduated  from  the  infant  stage 
at  the  age  of  one  and  a  half,  or  two,  until  he  enters  school  at 
the  age  of  six,  he  is  under  the  care  of  no  recognized  health 
authority.  "Children  between  two  and  six,"  as  some  one  has 
said,  "are  not  on  the  sociological  map."  But  it  is  during  this 
period  that  many  illnesses  are  incurred  which,  if  not  imme- 
diately fatal,  leave  an  indelible  mark  on  the  physique  of  the 
growing  child.  The  school  doctor  learns  of  these  defects 
only  as  "past  history,"  after  much  of  the  damage  has  been 
done  beyond  repair. 

The  appalling  loss  of  infant  life  in  the  colored  districts  of 
New  York  city  had  long  been  a  matter  of  serious  concern 
to  the  officials  of  the  Health  Department,  and  it  was  at  their 
suggestion  that  we  selected  such  a  district  for  beginning  our 
efforts  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  the  child  welfare  program.  The 
population  of  this  district  in  1910  was  12,851,  of  which  60 
per  cent  were  colored.  The  infant  mortality  rate,  despite 
the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  district  two  excellent  maternity 
hospitals  and  two  baby  health  stations,  was  in  1916  just  twice 
that  prevailing  in  the  rest  of  the  city.  Our  job  we  conceived 
to  be  in  the  linking  up  of  the  community  with  these  facilities 
and  in  becoming  acquainted  with  every  family  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  work  with  the  expectant  mothers  is  not  only  the  log- 
ical beginning  for  satisfactory  results  with  the  children,  but 
it  is  essential  to  give  us  an  entree  into  the  confidence  of  the 
family  which  will  pave  the  way  for  work  with  the  older 
children.  To  find  the  expectant  mothers  was  not  a  simple 
task.  This  would  have  been  well  nigh  impossible  if  the  baby 
health  stations  had  not  referred  all  their  prenatal  cases  to 
us.  Besides  visiting  such  mothers,  we  began  a  house  to  house 
canvass  to  locate  other  expectant  mothers  and  to  interest 
them  in  what  we  were  trying  to  do.  As  the  results  of  our 
work  spread,  many  mothers  voluntarily  sought  us.  The  pre- 
natal work  includes  simple  instruction  for  the  mother  in 
personal  hygiene  and  the  care  and  feeding  of  her  infant,  the 
securing  of  proper  medical  and  nursing  care  for  mother  and 
babe  before  and  after  birth,  and  immediate  registration  at 
the  health  station.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  82  per  cent 
of  the  babies  were  registered  at  the  nearest  health  station  and 
under  its  care. 

Our  work  has  hardly  covered  a  sufficiently  long  period  of 
time  to  produce  a  marked  effect  on  the  death-rate  of  children 
under  one  year,  but  the  effect  it  has  had  on  the  deaths  of 
children  under  one  month  is  discernible  and  most  significant. 
In  1916,  the  death-rate  of  infants  under  one  month  for  the 
entire  city  was  37.2  per  1,000  births.  When  we  began  out- 
work the  death  rate  under  one  month  in  the  district  was  75.2, 
just  twice  that  prevailing  for  the  entire  city.  During  the 
second  year,  however,  the  death-rate  under  one  month  was 


20.5  per  1,000  births,  a  trifle  more  than  half  the  rate  for  the 
entire  city. 

It  is  useless,  of  course,  to  discover  defects  and  illnesses  of 
children  if  nothing  is  done  to  correct  them.  If  the  doctor 
finds  something  wrong  with  the  child,  the  next  step  is  for  the 
nurse  to  get  the  consent  of  the  parents  to  the  operation  or 
treatment  suggested.  This  may  mean  either  the  carrying 
out  of  treatment  at  home  or  in  the  hospital.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  necessary  for  the  nurse  to  take  the  children  to  the 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  for  treatment.  The  result  of  this 
work  shows  not  only  in  the  care  and  improvement  in  one 
year  of  65  per  cent  of  the  defects,  but  the  educational  effect 
upon  the  parents,  while  less  tangible,  is  even  more  signific- 
ant. After  the  mother  has  once  seen  the  improvement  in  the 
child's  health,  resulting  from  the  carrying  out  of  the  doctor's 
instructions,  she  is  more  amenable  to  suggestion  when  the 
need  is  again  called  to  her  attention  by  health  station  nurse 
or  school  doctor. 

Though  the  experiment  was  far  from  complete,  the  results 
of  the  work  in  the  colored  district  were  sufficient  to  justify 
the  application  of  the  same  program  to  a  neighborhood  com- 
posed of  a  population  more  representative  of  New  York  and 
other  large  cities.  Our  choice  fell  on  the  Italians,  a  group 
for  which  proportionately  little  has  been  done.  The  district 
we  chose  is  the  most  predominantly  Italian  one  in  the  city 
and  is  provided  with  only  a  minimum  of  public  health  and 
social  agencies.  According  to  the  census  of  1910,  the  popu- 
lation was  38,269,  of  whom  34,848  were  Italians,  either  for- 
eign-born or  of  foreign  parentage.  The  district  comprises 
44  city  blocks  of  which  17  are  devoted  entirely  to  business, 
leaving  an  average  population  of  about  1,400  per  block. 
Italian  is  the  language  of  the  streets,  the  tenements  and  the 
shops.  It  is  one  of  those  "social  Saharas"  which  a  rapid 
immigration  and  a  sluggish  progress  of  assimilation  have 
created  in  our  great  cities. 


ONE  OF  THE  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  NEGRO  SECTION 
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A  CLASS  FOR  UNDERNOURISHED  CHILDREN 

The  prenatal  problem  and  our  method  of  attack  were 
essentially  the  same  as  in  the  colored  district,  with  one  not- 
able exception;  that  is,  the  universal  custom  of  midwife 
attendance  during  confinement.  Instead  of  trying  to  change 
this  condition  over-night,  our  policy  with  the  midwives  has 
been  one  of  conciliation.  We  have  convinced  them  that  our 
work  is  purely  educational,  that  it  covers  a  longer  period 
both  before  and  after  birth  than  the  midwife  could  possibly 
cover,  and  that  our  activity  interfered  in  no  way  with  their 
legitimate  practice.  The  result  is  that  instead  of  incurring 
the  enmity  of  this  important  group,  who,  through  their  in- 
fluence with  the  mother,  could  have  done  incalculable  harm 
to  our  work,  we  have  actually  gained  their  support  and  co- 
operation. 

If  it  was  difficult  to  make  a  beginning  in  the  colored  dis- 
trict where  at  least  English  is  spoken  and  understood,  it  ap- 
peared almost  impossible  in  a  district  so  thoroughly  alien 
both  in  language  and  in  thought.  An  alliance  with  the  baby 
health  stations  and  a  house-to-house  canvass,  however,  were 
sufficient  to  give  us  our  start  with  the  expectant  mothers. 
But  it  was  not  until  we  had  carried  some  of  these  mothers 
through  pregnancy  and  delivery,  had  given  mother  and  babe 
convalescent  care  in  the  country  and  had  had  some  of  the 
bowed  legs  straightened,  some  of  the  undernourished  chil- 
dren put  on  a  fair  road  to  normal  health  and  growth,  that 
the  thing  "caught  on"  and  that  other  mothers  voluntarily 
came  to  us  for  help. 

Our  efforts  in  this  direction  soon  brought  us  face  to  face 
with  two  great  needs:  the  need  of  adequate  facilities  for  the 
treatment  of  defects,  and  the  need  of  thorough  medical  ex- 


amination and  diagnosis,  particularly  of  the  pre-school  child, 
to  determine  what  the  defects  were  and  what  must  be  done. 
For  the  former  need  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  little. 
The  association's  dental  clinic  has  been  a  great  help  in  the 
treatment  of  defective  teeth.  The  facilities  throughout  the 
city  for  the  treatment  of  nose  and  throat  troubles  are  notor- 
iously inadequate  and  are  so  widely  scattered  as  to  draw 
heavily  on  the  time  of  nurses  who  conduct  children  to  them. 
We  are  taking  steps  now  to  provide  facilities  for  the  treat- 
ment of  dental  and  nose  and  throat  defects  within  the  district. 

The  need  for  adequate  medical  examination  appeared  so 
urgent  that  we  have  already  established  our  own  examining 
physician  in  the  district  in  the  local  milk  station  of  the  New 
York  Diet  Kitchen  Association.  The  children  of  all  the  fam- 
ilies, particularly  those  of  pre-school  age,  are  brought  here 
as  rapidly  as  facilities  will  permit,  and  given  a  thorough 
examination.  During  the  three  months  that  the  clinic  has 
been  in  operation  280  children  have  been  examined  and 
1,266  defects  noted.  Defects  of  the  nose,  throat  and  teeth 
bulk  the  largest,  with  defective  nutrition  only  slightly  less 
prevalent.  The  object,  however,  is  not  to  make  statistics  but 
to  enable  the  nurse  and  dietitian  to  get  effective  results  with 
every  child  under  their  care.  The  doctor's  diagnosis  and 
recommendations  are  the  nurse's  guide  in  her  work  with  the 
family.  Anemic  and  pre-tubercular  children  must  be  sent 
to  the  country,  those  with  crooked  legs  taken  to  the  ortho- 
pedic surgeon;  those  with  defective  teeth  or  tonsils  taken  to 
the  dental  clinic  or  throat  hospital.  The  examination  clinic 
is  also  the  feeder  for  our  nutrition  workers.  When  the  doc- 
tor discovers  a  case  of  defective  nutrition,  it  is  at  once  re- 
ferred to  the  nutrition  worker  for  correction. 

No  child  health  program  is  complete  which  fails  to  provide 
for  effective  and  constructive  work  on  the  problem  of  de- 
fective nutrition.  Our  method  follows  two  lines  of  attack 
which  supplement  each  other;  the  work  with  the  individual 
child  in  the  nutrition  class,  and  the  work  with  the  mother 
in  the  home.  In  the  nutrition  class  we  attempt  to  correct  in 
the  child  the  food  habits  and  hygienic  standards  which  re- 
tard him  in  his  growth.  Charts  are  prepared  and  displayed 
each  week  before  the  class,  which  show  the  actual  gain  made 
and  the  gain  expected  of  children  of  those  years.  Stars  are 
awarded  for  abstinence  from  tea  and  coffee,  for  taking  cereal 
daily,  and  for  going  to  bed  early. 

We  realize,  however,  that  such  work  loses  much  of  its  effect 
if  the  mothers'  interest  and  support  is  not  secured.  The  nu- 
trition worker,  therefore,  meets  the  mother  in  her  home,  ex- 
plains to  her  the  value  to  the  child  of  proper  food  and  sani- 
tation in  the  home,  and  gives  her  such  practical  instruction 
as  she  needs  to  carry  out  these  suggestions.  This  most  fre- 
quently takes  the  form  of  a  practical  demonstration  in  the 
preparation  of  cereals,  cocoa  and  other  foods  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly beneficial  for  children,  but  which  many  of  the 
mothers  do  not  know  how  to  prepare.  Obviously  the  work 
with  the  children  of  pre-school  age  cannot  be  carried  on  by 
the  class  method.  This  work  is  carried  on  entirely  with  the 
mother  in  the  home.  Periodical  weighings  are  made  possible 
by  means  of  a  portable  scale  which  the  worker  takes  with  her 
on  her  visits.  The  results  have  so  far  been  excellent.  A 
group  of  thirty-seven  children  who  attended  the  nutrition 
classes  for  sixteen  weeks  made  a  net  gain  of  88  per  cent  in 
excess  of  the  normal  gain  expected  of  them.  Not  only  did 
these  children  gain  weight,  but  they  gained  more  rapidly 
than  we  had  a  right  to  expect  and  they  are,  therefore,  a  long 
way  toward  making  up  for  earlier  loss  and  failures. 


THE  SOCIAL  WORKSHOP 

FORTNIGHTLY  DEPARTMENTS  CONDUCTED  BY 

Family  Welfare Edward  T.  Devine 

Industry William  L.  Chenery 

Civics Bruno  Lasker 

Crime  and  Conduct Winthrop  D.  Lane 

Public  Health Edward  T.  Devine 

Education  and  Child  Welfare Winthrop  D.  Lane 


Rural  Self-Sufficiency 

AT  the  Kentucky  Conference  of  Social  Work,  and  at 
other  recent  gatherings  of  social  workers  at  which 
the  social  problems  of  the  countryside  were  under  dis- 
cussion, the  point  was  repeatedly  raised,  and  raised 
with  a  good  deal  of  acerbity,  that  the  country  people 
have  had  enough  of  social  endeavor  thrust  upon  them 
by  city  people  and  colleges  and  that  they  wish  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation  in  their  own  way.  They  seem 
to  object,  more  particularly,  to  the  field  workers  of 
national  organizations  who  wish  to  organize  among 
them  community  activities  and  develop  a  community 
spirit.  The  answer  of  the  criticized  "city"  workers 
usually  is  that  while  there  are  plenty  of  social  resources 
in  the  village  and  open  country,  the  inspiration  for 
their  development  in  most  cases  comes  from  people 
who,  if  not  of  the  city,  at  least  have  had  opportunities 
of  studying  the  methods  of  the  more  advanced  com- 
munity organization  in  larger  towns. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  county  survey 
undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement  seems  to  confirm  the  contention  that 
the  rural  community,  left  to  itself,  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
work  out  its  own  social  salvation.  The  results  of  this 
survey — covering  Susquehana  county,  Pennsylvania — 
were  brought  before  a  conference  of  the  leading  min- 
isters and  laymen  of  that  county,  November  14  and  15. 
They  contain,  among  others,  the  following  observa- 
tions : 

It  is  not  lack  of  social  activities  in  the  country  that  calls  for 
attention,  but  a  constructive,  healthful  and  recreational  direc- 
tion of  these  activities  is  needed. 

There  is  great  selfishness  on  the  part  of  parents  who  have 
established  lodges  and  granges  for  thems  Ives  but  have  left 
out  the  boys  and  girls  under  21. 

The  church  buildings  have  an  average  seating  capacity  of 
250  with  an  average  attendance  of  57. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  people  have  no  interest  in  the  church. 

Eighty-four  per  cent  of  church  members  are  over  21. 

From  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  an  interchurch  survey 
is  being  conducted  in  the  lumber  region,  similar 
criticisms  come. 

At  Park  Gates 

"W/"HILE  most  American  cities  have  succeeded  in 
"  clearing  their  public  parks  of  commercialism,  it  is 
not_  unusual  to  see  close  to  the  park  gates  whole  con- 
geries of  amusement  places  which,  benefiting  from  the 
amenities  provided  by  the  city — and  not  least  among 
these  the  transportation  to  the  park  from  the  congested 
sections — go  far  to  counteract  the  intentions  of  the  pub- 


lic enterprise.  Where  citizens  seek  quiet  recreation 
and  beauty  these  enterprises  supply  noise,  deface  the 
neighborhood  with  untidiness  and  gaudy  signs  and  ar- 
chitecture, attract  undesirable  elements  and  introduce 
a  hustle  and  bustle  which  mars  the  Sunday's  restful- 
ness.  Not  infrequently,  parks  instead  of  adding  to  the 
value  of  neighboring  real  estate  are  actually  lowering 
it  by  bringing  with  them  all  the  clamor  and  nuisances 
of  miniature  Coney  Islands.  An  ordinance  introduced 
for  action  by  the  city  council  of  Seattle  by  its  public 
safety  committee,  and  backed  by  the  theaters  and 
amusements  committee  of  the  Municipal  League  and 
various  other  civic  organizations,  would  make  an  end 
to  all  this.  It  would  make  illegal  the  operation  of  a 
dance  hall,  moving  picture  theater,  merry-go-round  or 
similar  amusement  within  five  hundred  feet  of  any  pub- 
lic park  or  school  ground.  Many  petitions  in  favor  of 
the  ordinance  have  been  filed,  and  several  hearings  on 
it  have  been  conducted  by  the  council. 

One  Utah  Town 

WAR  Camp  Community  Service  has  shown  in  at 
least  two  striking  instances,  those  of  Chester,  Pa., 
and  Southport,  North  Carolina,  that  it  is  possible  by  a 
concentration  of  efforts  to  re-create — in  the  smaller 
cities  of  America,  at  least — the  enthusiastic  coopera- 
tion of  citizens  which  has  given  to  the  world  the  great 
city  communities  of  the  past.  What  has  been  accom- 
plished in  Chester  has  already  been  described  in  the 
Survey  [February  1,  1919].  For  the  equally  dramatic 
story  of  Southport's  regeneration  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  pamphlet  The  Town  That  Found  Itself  which 
has  recently  been  published  by  Community  Service 
(1  Madison  avenue,  New  York  city).  In  both  cases, 
a  great  patriotic  need  formed  the  occasion  and  a  judi- 
cious guidance  of  the  will  to  sacrifice  and  to  associate 
for  a  common  aim,  the  method  of  effecting  permanent 
community  organization ;  and  out  of  that  organization 
has  sprung  physical  betterment  of  city  life. 

An  exactly  opposite  approach  is  that  recently  inaugu- 
rated for  the  reform  of  Delta,  a  small  agricultural  city 
in  Southern  Utah.  Here  the  faculty  of  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Utah  is  trying  to  demonstrate  how  the  spirit 
of  a  community  may  be  quickened  by  working  on  the 
city  environment.  The  underlying  principle  of  their 
enterprise  to  make  Delta  a  "model  city"  appears  to  be 
that  the  community  must  have  a  city  of  which  it  can 
be  proud  before  it  will  exert  itself  to  associate  for  the 
ordered  and  vigorous  improvements  of  its  social  and 
recreational  life.     Delta  is  typical  of  new  cities  in  the 
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West  as  yet  without  plans  for  the  beautification  of 
their  streets  and  public  places,  without  parks  and  with- 
out consciousness  of  the  fact  that  the  mere  agglomera- 
tion of  houses  and  buildings  does  not  make  a  city.  As 
a  modest  beginning,  therefore,  Emil  Hansen,  the  land- 
scape gardener  of  the  college,  has  drawn  a  plan,  ac- 
cepted by  the  city,  for  tree  planting  along  the  residen- 
tial streets,  the  beautification  of  school  grounds  and  the 
planting  of  a  city  park.  Twelve  varieties  of  trees  are 
being  planted  in  rotation,  only  one  variety  to  a  street. 
No  trees  will  be  placed  at  the  corner  of  any  square,  so 
that  in  looking  down  any  street  only  one  variety  will  be 
seen. 

The  social  and  human  aspects  of  the  enterprise  have 
not  yet  been  developed.  They  are  in  preparation  by 
the  extension  division  of  the  college  through  its  agri- 
cultural, home  economics  and  economic  experts,  with 
the  aid  of  the  county  farm  bureau,  the  county  agricul- 
tural agent,  the  county  home  demonstration  agent  and 
the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs.  These  agencies  will  com- 
bine to  encourage  the  adoption  of  correct  forms  of  agri- 
culture in  and  around  Delta  in  order  to  lay  a  solid 
economic  foundation  for  the  social  program.  They  will 
in  this  connection  also  direct  the  people  to  better 
methods  of  marketing  farm  crops  and  to  better  and 
more  economical  home  administration.  The  improve- 
ment of  rural  architecture,  relating  both  to  homes  and 
farm  buildings,  is  part  of  this  plan.  Proper  home 
furnishing  and  decoration  will  be  taught,  also  the  use  of 
good  books  and  pictures  and,  more  elementary  yet, 
there  will  be  the  installation  of  sanitary  systems  of 
waste  disposal. 

The  next,  or  concurrent,  step  will  be  the  introduction 
of  community  plays  and  pageants  and,  generally,  an 
attempt  to  increase  the  wholesome  pleasures  of  rural 
and  semi-rural  life.  This  plan  is  only  tentative  at  pres- 
ent ;  it  will  be  worked  out  step  by  step  as  the  com- 
munity is  ready  for  further  ventures,  and  constantly 
adapted  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  For  only  thus 
can  the  foundation  be  laid  for  self-perpetuating,  organic 
progress  in  city  building. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Secretary 

A  CERTAIN  class  of  civic  workers  look  with  apathy, 
if  not  with  suspicion,  upon  the  civic  activities  upon 
which  chambers  of  commerce  now  embark  in  increas- 
ing numbers.  So  far  from  seeing  in  these  a  valuable 
aid  to  their  own  endeavors,  they  either  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  a  relation  between  the  commercial 
life  of  the  city  and  its  embodiment  of  a  high  civic  ideal, 
or  they  assume  from  the  outset  that  any  stand  taken 
by  a  commercial  organization  upon  a  public  question 
must  by  necessity  proceed  from  a  narrow  economic 
motive.  Yet  it  is  through  the  chamber  of  commerce 
that  large  and  influential  groups  of  citizens  have  their 
direct  and  intimate  contact  with  public  questions;  and 
the  opportunity  for  leadership  in  relation  to  these, 
which  rests  with  the  profession  of  chamber  of  commerce 
secretaries,  is  considerable. 

Organizations  to  lead,  must  have  a  sound  philosophy. 
Crass  materialism  will  not  lead,  whether  it  be  the  ma- 
terialism of  a  certain  element  of  the  proletariat  or  the 
materialism  of  a  certain  class  of  capitalists.  Most  of 
the  troubles  with  chambers  of  commerce  have  been  due 
not  so  much  to  a  materialistic  philosophy  as  to  the  lack 
of  any  philosophy  at  all.  Today  clean-cut  idealism  is 
the  recognized  growing  spirit  of  the  best  commercial 
organizations  on  the  American  continent. 

Gradually  the  citizenship  of  any  city  may  be  brought 


to  act  upon  the  principle  that  the  intangible  forces  that 
shape  human  life  are  the  ones  with  which  organized 
community  endeavor  should  chiefly  concern  itself,  for 
out  of  them  flow  all  business  growth,  all  material  ad- 
vance, all  culture,  patriotism,  vision  and  service. 
Whatever  interferes  with  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  men  who  have  the  will  to  create,  build,  make, 
invent,  undertake  and  act,  is  a  community  injury.  A 
city  must  think  progress,  must  be  guided  by  its 
optimists,  must  value  constructive  men  more  than  de- 
structive ones,  must  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  demands 
and  possibilities  of  future  city  and  national  growth, 
and  must  have  the  courage  to  live  up  to  its  ideals. 
This  is  the  foundation  of  a  modern  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 

Equipped  to  "sell','  his  organization  to  the  public, 
the  commercial  organization  leader  should  make  sure 
that  fundamental  principles  of  the  organization  are 
understood,  that  the  "machinery"  of  the  organization 
is  correct.  The  constitution  should  aim  at  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  democracy  within  the  organization. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  shorter  the  constitution,  tl" 
better  the  organization.  Special  committees,  appointed 
because  of  the  specific  need,  and  made  up  of  men  hav- 
ing a  vital  interest  in  the  particular  task,  are  much 
more  important  than  the  imposing  looking  machinery  of 
"departments,"  "standing  committees"  and  "bureaus" 
that  encumbered  the  old-time  chamber. 

The  most  important  document  that  is  possessed  by 
a  chamber  of  commerce,  however,  is  its  program  of 
work.  If  the  organization  knows  where  it  is  going,  it 
can  go.  The  wretched  failures  among  chambers  of 
commerce  have  been  among  those  that  had  no  policy 
but  sheer  opportunism.  The  program  of  work  should 
represent  the  best  thought  of  which  the  membership 
is  capable.  The  signed  answers  made  to  questions 
asked  in  the  group  meetings  used  in  developing  this 
program  of  work,  are  an  aid  in  selecting  for  committee 
service  men  who  have  a  real  interest  in  specific  mat- 
ters. When  a  committee  is  made  up  of  men  who  have 
a  living  interest  in  the  task,  is  given  enough  money  for 
necessary  research  and  is  provided  with  intelligent 
secretarial  aid,  then  it  has  the  elements  of  success. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  in  working  out  the  suc- 
cessive steps,  so  that  the  committee  may  be  led  on  to 
concrete  accomplishments  along  proper  lines. 

Following  some  such  sequence  of  thought  as  this, 
Lucius  Wilson  in  his  new  book  on  Community  Lead- 
ership— The  New  Profession  [The  American  City 
Bureau.  137  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.70]  dissipates  the  unfortunate  prejudices  of  other- 
wise talented  men  who  are  apt  to  be  unjust  to  the 
modern  chamber  of  commerce.  This  book,  while  it 
is  written  mainly  for  chamber  of  commerce  secretaries 
and  those  who  would  enter  the  field,  has  a  vital  mes- 
sage for  civic  workers  of  every  allegiance  and  also  for 
those  business  men  who  may  either  gain  now  or  lose 
forever  the  current  opportunity  to  lead  the  public  and 
to  help  it  to  think  through  the  actual  social  problems 
of  the  day. 

Those  who  know  Mr.  Wilson  naturally  expect  in  the 
book  a  rare  combination  of  idealism  and  horse  sense 
in  dealing  with  the  public  mind.  Men  who  blaze  new 
paths  as  Mr.  Wilson  did  in  promoting  and  popularizing 
the  commission  form  of  government  in  Des  Moines  and 
engineering  successfully  in  Dayton  campaigns  for  a 
charter  commission,  for  the  city  manager  charter,  for 
the  election  of  the  first  group  of  councilmen  and  for  the 
formation  of  the  famed  Greater  Dayton  Association, 
in  promoting  the  Eastern  States  Industrial  Exposition 
and  in  reorganizing  chambers  of  commerce  the  country 
over — such  men  need  ideals  and  practical  wisdom. 
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Drawing  from  the  Alabama  Sunday  School  Bulletin 


CIRCLES    OF   VISION 


The  man  whose  circle  of  vision  encompasses  only  his  own  home  makes  a  pretty  poor  citizen.  The 
man  who  cannot  see  beyond  home  and  church  cannot  understand  the  society  of  zvhich  he  is  a  part. 
Community  selfishness  may  have  elements  of  public  spirit  but  still  falls  short  of  good  citizenship.  It 
is  the  man  with  city-,  state-,  nation-  and  world-wide    vision    to    whom    home    and    church    owe    most. 


Mr.  Wilson  insists  that  just  as  a  man's  character  is 
he  aggregate  of  his  thinking,  so  is  the  character,  policy 
md  spirit  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  the  sum  total  of 
:he  team  thinking  of  its  members.  Team-thinking  is 
:he  only  means  a  community  has  at  hand  to  bring  about 
:hanges  for  the  better.  The  chamber  of  commerce 
eader  must  know  that  the  first  function  of  the  organ- 
zation  is  to  teach  the  community  the  art  of  team- 
hinking.  He  must  carry  a  message  to  the  alert  citizen 
)f  today  who  realizes  that  all  progress  is  a  spiritual 

j|jc  problem  at  bottom. 

There  is  in  the  book  a  vast  amount  of  practical  ad- 
nee  to  the  "new  profession,"  how  and  what  to  study, 
low  to  improve  oneself  for  a  life  work  of  service  and 
Irequent    tests    are    covered    in    terse    and    convincing 

ltt(    >aragraphs.     The  advice  is   rich   in   the   experience   of 
i  man   who    has    made   his   opportunities    while    never 
,   ;nvying  the   opportunities  of  others.     Of   the   arts   of 
ppeal  the  secretary  can  never  know  too  much. 
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W.  J.  Donald. 


Horseless  Cities 


rHE  innate  conservatism  of  the  average  American 
city  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  even  in  the  most 
ecent  city  plans  streets  and  squares  are  laid  out  ex- 
ictly  as  though  no  change  had  occurred  or  were  con- 
emplated  in  the  centuries-old  modes  of  transportation, 
.s  though  they  still  had  to  accommodate  loitering 
;  ftage-coach   and   festive   charabacos,   the   fleet   hansom 

.jrjj  ind  heavy  dray.  The  landscape  architect  in  his  dreams 
eems  to  visualize  stately  avenues  where  impressive 
dowagers,  sitting  erect  in  their  broughams  behind 
»owdered  coachman  and  footman,  graciously  smile  on 
pedestrian    friends    who    promenade    on    shaded    side- 

|r„  ivalks.  The  city  engineer  has  a  vision  of  looming  lor- 
ies, dump  carts,  three-horse  moving  vans,  brewers' 
vagons — all  horse-driven  and  congested  in  the  narrow 
>ld  streets  of  the  business  section.  But  while  they 
Iream  and  plan,  the  whole  traffic  of  American  cities  has 
.lready  undergone  a  revolutionary  change.  A  field 
gent  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the  United 
states  Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently  investi- 
gated the  actual  extent  of  horse-drawn  traffic  in  the 
ity  of  New  York.  Comparing  the  census  figures  of 
910  with  the  stable  enumerations  of  the  Sanitary 
bureau  of  the  Board  of  Health,  he  found  that  the  num- 
>er  of  horses  had  decreased  by  over  one-quarter  in  the 
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last  two  years  as  compared  with  16  per  cent  in  the  pre- 
ceding seven  years,  the  actual  figures  being: 

1910  128,224 

1917  108,036 

1919   75,740 

In  the  older  and  more  congested  business  sections, 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn,  about  38  per  cent  of  the 
horses  on  the  streets  in  1910  had  disappeared  in  1919; 
in  the  newer  sections  of  Long  Island  (Queens)  and 
Staten  Island  (Richmond) — residential  and  industrial 
■ — -the  displacement  amounted  to  60  and  54  per  cent 
respectively.  However,  the  rate  of  displacement  was 
more  rapid  in  the  older  boroughs  during  the  last  two 
years.  While  undoubtedly  the  war  has  had  something 
to  do  with  this  sudden  disappearance  of  the  horse- 
drawn  vehicle,  there  is  no  sign  that  this  will  ever  come 
back  again. 

That  motor  traction  replaces  the  horse  not  only  in 
big  cities  but  also  in  small  towns  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  case  related  the  other  day  in  the  Wausau  (Wis.) 
Record-Herald.  "At  a  meeting  of  farmers  held  in  this 
vicinity  recently,"  the  item  says,  "there  were  but  two 
horse-drawn  vehicles  as  against  nearly  two  hundred 
automobiles."     The  writer  adds  : 

If  ten  years  ago  anyone  had  ventured  the  opinion  that  the 
farmers  would  almost  all  of  them  be  using  automobiles,  he 
would  have  been  thought  a  fit  subject  for  the  insane  asylum  or 
the  home   for   the   feebleminded. 

Congress  and  Housing 

DY  passing  without  a  dissenting  vote  a  bill  ordering 
•'-'the  sale  of  the  remaining  housing  property  of  the 
government  and  abolishing  the  Housing  Bureau  in  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  House  followed  a  popular 
demand  for  the  immediate  curtailment  of  the  "social- 
istic" war  activities  of  the  federal  government  rather 
than  a  marked-out  course  of  reconstruction  of  functions. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Senate  will  accept  the  bill, 
since  its  Public  Buildings  Committee  has  gone  even  fur- 
ther in  criticism  of  the  alleged  extravagance  of  the  bu- 
reau in  expenditure,  especially  on  administration.  Adop- 
tion of  this  bill,  while  it  cuts  short,  at  great  loss  to  the 
taxpayers,  the  first  experiment  in  this  country  in  the 
public  provision  of  homes  for  workers,  provides  an . 
additional  argument  for  the  enactment  of  Congressman 
Tinkham's  bill  for  an  advisory  bureau  on  housing  [see 
the  Survey  for  November  15]  which  would  prevent  the 
adoption  in  the  future  of  needlessly  expensive  housing 
schemes  by  federal,  state  and  municipal  authorities  and 
by  private  corporations. 
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Political  Offenders 

YV7HAT  effect  has  the  prison  cell  had  upon  the  polit- 
"  ical  offender?  Has  it  modified  his  views,  corrected 
his  errors  of  opinion,  made  him  an  example  of  good 
conduct  or  sent  him  forth  worthier  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  responsibilities  of  life  in  society?  A  special  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Prison  Association  says  "no."  It 
says  that  political  offenders  "may  be  wholly  without 
criminal  bent  and  intent" ;  that  therefore  they  "cannot 
be  made  subject  to  ordinary  reformative  influences"; 
that  "the  grim  steel-barred  cell  was  not  devised  for  their 
safe-keeping" ;  and  that  "their  minds  may  be  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  elementary  influences  by  which  it  is 
sought  to  reclaim  the  thief  and  the  cracksman."  The 
committee  is  composed  of  penologists,  several  of  whom 
have  had  long  experience  in  the  actual  administration 
of  prisons.  Its  report,  Political  Offenders  and  Their 
Status  in  Prison,  made  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Prison  Association  in  New  York  city,  was 
read  by  John  Koren,  chairman. 

The  report  declares  that  the  commitment  of  men  to 
jails  and  penitentiaries  for  political  offenses  "involves  a 
denial  of  the  very  principles  underlying  our  penal  sys- 
tem." These  principles  are,  fundamentally,  two :  first, 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  offender  so  that  he  may  again 
become  fit  to  share  the  common  liberty,  and  second,  the 
protection  of  society  in  person  and  property.  The  in- 
carceration of  political  offenders  "spells  punishment 
minus  reformation,"  says  the  committee.     It  continues: 

The  man  who  risks  conflict  with  drastic  laws  for  a  political  con- 
viction, no  matter  how  mistaken  he  may  be  from  our  point  of  view, 
or  who  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  refuses  assent 
to  service  prescribed  in  times  of  stress  for  all  alike — such  a  man, 
we  may  judge  him  harshly  or  leniently  according  to  our  standards, 
is  a  misfit  in  any  prison.  He  may  not  disturb  the  routine  of  prison 
management  and  discipline,  but  meekly  conform  to  all  that  is 
exacted  from  him  and  endure  every  hardship  or  deprivation  with- 
out a  murmur.  Yet  what  impression  does  it  leave  on  the  minds  of 
his  fellow  convicts  to  witness  that  the  non-criminal  is  made  to  fare 
exactly  as  the  human  dregs  adjudged  guilty  of  the  most  revolting 
offenses?  Does  it  serve  to  clarify  their  muddled  notions  of  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  imprisonment?  The  rigors  to  which  he  is 
subjected  may  break  the  body  of  a  political  offender,  but  is  it 
recorded  that  his  spirit  has  been  tamed,  that  he  has  recanted  be- 
cause of  the  reformative  measures  employed  to  teach  him  other 
concepts  of  the  state  and  men's  relation  to  it.  One  of  our  maxims 
is  that  mere  punishment  avails  not  in  making  straightliving  men 
out  of  crooks,  but  what  other  significance  than  punishment  has 
incarceration  as  a  common  felon  in  the  case  of  the  political  offen- 
der? It  is  not  by  this  means  that  entrance  is  made  to  the  souls 
of  men  and  acceptance  gained  for  different  ideals. 

The  committee  makes  clear  that  i+  is  not  criticizing 
the  laws  under  which  political  offenders  have  been  con- 
victed. Neither  does  it  undertake  to  say  what  the  gov- 
ernment should  do  to  protect  itself  or  to  safeguard  its 
administrative  objects.  It  considers  the  problem  before 
it  as  purely  penological.  It  distinguishes  between  polit- 
ical offenders  who  commit  technical  violations  of  law 
without  purpose  to  commit  crime,  and  those  who  ac- 
tually do  commit  crime  and  so  enter  the  ranks  of  "com- 
mon misdemeanants  and  felons."  It  is  interested  in  the 
former,  and  it  illustrates  its  contenton  by  reference  to 
the  militant  suffragists.    The  report  says : 

We  are  not  concerned  here  with  their  guilt  or  innocence,  but  only 
with  that  portion  of  their  history  which  shows  that  these  militants 
were  completely  out  of  place  in  a  workhouse,  that  they  could  not 
be  made  to  submit  to  discipline  fashioned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
derelicts  of  society,  and  that  they  therefore  destroyed  it  for  the 
entire  institution. 

The  committee  makes  clear,  also,  that  it  is  not  plead- 


ing for  special  leniency  toward   the  political  offender. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  state  that  the 
political  offender  must  be  separated  from  his  fellows,  let  him  be 
so  separated  but  under  conditions  that  deprive  him  of  avoidable 
martyrdom  and  its  dire  consequences.  This  means  that  he  should 
be  set  apart  from  the  common  herd  of  evildoers.  ...  To  discuss  in 
detail  the  kind  and  form  of  detention,  etc.,  is  not  in  place. 

Our  concern  is  deep  that  the  political  offender  should  be  treated 
according  to  his  deserts.  .  .  .  Our  concern  is  deeper  still  that  we 
should  hold  steadfastly  to  the  basic  faith  as  to  the  purposes  of 
imprisonment,  and  is  there  a  warden  or  superintendent  who  does 
not  feel  that  the  political  offenders  are  misplaced  in  his  institution 
or  that  their  presence  does  not  in  some  measure  endanger  that 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  punishment  from  which  the  approach 
to  reformation  must  be  made? 

These  opinions  exactly  contravene  the  policy  of  the 
federal  government  and  of  such  states  as  have  impris- 
oned political  offenders.  As  a  nation,  we  have  adopted 
the  attitude  that  political  offenders  differ  in  no  way 
from  murderers  and  housebreakers.  We  have  declared 
that  certain  things  should  not  be  done,  that  certain 
opinions  were  inimical  to  the  purposes  of  government 
and  should  not  be  expressed ;  it  has  not  mattered  how 
sincere  or  idealistic  or  free  from  criminal  motives  were 
the  intentions  of  those  who  did  these  things.  We  there- 
fore took  our  militant  suffragists,  our  conscientious  ob- 
jectors, our  religious  and  political  pacifists  and  our 
preachers  of  socialist  doctrine  and  threw  them — -to  the 
number  of  several  thousand— into  prison. 

Having  turned  them  over  to  the  penologist,  we  called 
our  job  done.  Now  the  penologist  turns  upon  us  and 
says  that  he  doesn't  want  these  people,  that  he  has  no 
business  with  them  and  that  they  have  none  with  him. 
This  would  be  disconcerting  were  it  not  so  eminently 
intelligent.  It  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  real  mean- 
ing of  a  prison  sentence,  which  should  be  to  reform  and 
not  to  punish,  and  also  with  the  necessity  of  working 
out  a  rational  solution  for  handling  those  people  whose 
convictions  and  consciences  entitle  them  to  treatment 
as  something  beside  misdemeanants  and  felons. 

W.  D.  L. 

In  Virginia  Road  Camps 

THE  minister  who  had  never  regarded  the  neighbor- 
ing jail  as  part  of  his  parish  is  perhaps  no  more  culp 
able  than  the  modern  state  board  of  health  that  does 
not  consider  the  health  of  the  state's  prisoners  as  part 
of  its  business.  Apparently  this  criticism  cannot  apply, 
however,  to  the  state  board  of  health  of  Virginia.  In- 
spection of  convict  road  camps  by  officials  of  that  de- 
partment reveals  conditions  that  are  declared  to  be 
entirely  discreditable  to  the  state.  Thirty-four  of  the 
thirty-six  camps  were  visited.  The  report  of  Roy  K. 
Flanagan,  assistant  health  commissioner,  shows  an  al- 
most entire  absence  of  any  effort  to  improve  the  intel 
lectual  or  moral  status  of  the  prisoners,  but  scant  atten- 
tion and  in  most  instances  no  attention  to  their  religious 
instruction,  and  practically  no  effort  at  all  to  give  the 
men  either  entertainment  or  recreation.  Furthermore, 
the  report  details  numerous  delinquencies  in  even  ordi- 
nary health  precautions ;  bathing  facilities  are  of  the 
most  primitive  character  and  the  sleeping  arrangements 
"preclude  the  possibility  of  cleanliness."  There  are  a 
few  syphilitics  at  most  of  the  camps  and  these  are  no1 
getting  the  most  approved  treatment  for  the  disease. 

For  sleeping  arrangements  the  device  found  in  all  bul 
one  of  the  camps  was  a  long  platform  "upon  which 
straw  mattresses  were  laid  side  by  side  making  it  im- 
possible to  keep  bedding  clean  or  to  keep  vermin  out 
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...  In  nineteen  camps  the  beds  were  not  supplied  with 
sheets  according  to  law.  .  .  .  The  prisoners  lie  side  by 
side  and  in  the  larger  camps  the  mattresses  touch  each 
other,  colored  men  beginning  where  the  white  men  end, 
with  somtimes  a  wire  fence  between  as  a  concession  to 
a  law  imposing  separation  of  the  races." 

The  report  declares  that  the  option  of  keeping  clean 
is  now  denied  to  many  of  these  men.  Once  a  week  an 
old  iron  pot,  holding  not  more  than  fifteen  gallons  of 
water,  is  set  on  the  fire  to  do  hot  water  duty  for  from 
twenty  to  sixty  men.  Recommendation  is  made  that  a 
hot-water  boiler  and  shower  bath  be  installed  at  every 
road  camp  and  that  prisoners  be  compelled  to  use  it  at 
least  twice  weekly. 

Although  the  law  directs  that  education  of  some  sort 
be  offered  to  the  prisoners,  there  is  not  a  camp  in  the 
state  where  this  is  done.  The  report  suggests  that  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  be  asked  to 
draw  up  plans  for  instruction  in  all  penal  institutions. 
The  general  health  of  the  prisoners  was  found  to  be 
good,  in  spite  of  the  conditions  described,  but  the  board 
of  health  recommends  that  additional  legislation  and 
increased  appropriation  be  provided  in  order  that  the 
methods  of  treating  prisoners  may  "tend  to  reform  and 
enlighten  them  instead  of  simply,  as  now,  punish  and 
exploit  them." 

Mrs.   Falconer's  New  Work 

IN  establishing  a  Section  on  Work  with  Women  and 
Girls,  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  has 
taken  advantage  of  an  interest  stimulated  by  the  war. 
When  millions  of  uniformed  young  men  were  con- 
centrated in  training  camps  near  cities  to  which  they 
went  for  amusement  and  recreation,  it  quickly  became 
evident  that  the  possibility  of  moral  danger  to  young 
girls,  as  well  as  to  the  soldiers  themselves,  was  very 
great.  On  the  one  side  the  attraction  of  the  uniform, 
augmented  by  the  emotional  state  due  to  war  itself, 
proved  largely  irresistible ;  on  the  other,  the  need  for 
diversion  was  very  definite.  The  Committee  on  Pro- 
tective Work  for  Girls  undertook  to  safeguard  the  rela- 
tions between  soldiers  and  girls  outside  of  the  camps, 
while  War  Camp  Community  Service  and  other  agen- 
cies sought  to  make  the  camp  life  of  the  soldier  more 
attractive. 

Many  communities  were  thus  awakened  to  a  new 
sense  of  the  dangers  surrounding  girls  in  ordinary 
times  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war.  It  is  to  promote  and 
direct  this  interest  that  the  association  has  formed  its 
new  section.  It  is  prepared  to  give  first  hand  service 
to  any  community  especially  concerned  with  protect- 
ing its  girls  and  young  women  from  becoming  delin- 
quent and  with  intelligently  trying  to  rehabilitate  them 
afterwards.  It  offers  to  send — at  its  own  expense — a 
field  secretary  who  will,  upon  invitation,  act  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  to  such  a  community.  This  secretary 
will  furnish  information  in  regard  to  the  experience  of 
other  places  and  will  assist  in  the  practical  working 
out  of  local  programs — whether  these  be  in  devising 
protective  social  safeguards  such  as  well-regulated 
amusements,  in  encouraging  the  use  of  probation,  in 
raising  the  standards  of  detention  homes,  in  securing 
a  more  enlightened  attitude  on  the  part  of  court  and 
other  officials,  or  in  giving  advice  about  the  treatment 
of  delinquent  girls  in  institutions.  She  will  also  assist 
communities  planning  to  start  local  social  hygiene 
associations. 

The  association  has  secured  as  director  of  the  new  sec- 
tion Martha  P.  Falconer,  well-known  as  superintendent 
of  Sleighton  Farm  for  Girls  at  Darlington,  Pa.  During 
the  war  Mrs.  Falconer  served  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on   Protective   Work  for   Girls,  and   also   spent 


six  months  in  the  South  trying  to  raise  the  standards 
of  reformatory  treatment — indeed  to  induce  some 
states  without  reformatories  to  establish  them. 

Children  and  Murder 

TT  is  not  often  that  the  fate  of  a  single  individual,  es- 
-*-  pecially  of  a  condemned  criminal,  starts  a  sustained 
effort  to  remedy  some  defect  in  the  law.  This  seems  to 
be  the  distinction,  however,  of  Paul  Chapman.  Nearly 
two  years  ago  Chapman  was  given  a  death  sentence  for 
murder  by  a  New  York  court.  He  was  the  youngest 
first  degree  murderer  ever  convicted  in  that  state,  hav- 
ing just  passed  his  sixteenth  birthday. 

The  sentence  imposed  upon  him  served  to  attract 
public  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  the  laws  of  New 
York  and  of  some  other  states  as  well,  children  of  seven 
years  may  be  put  to  death  for  murder.  It  is  true  that 
children  between  seven  and  twelve  are  "presumed"  to 
be  incapable  of  crime,  but  all  that  is  necessary  to  remove 
this  presumption  is  to  prove  that  they  have  "sufficient 
capacity  to  understand  the  act  or  neglect  charged  .  .  . 
and  to  know  its  wrongfulness."  The  New  York  juvenile 
delinquency  act  of  1919  further  protects  children  by  de- 
claring that  no  child  under  sixteen  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  any  crime;  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  "ju- 
venile delinquency"  only.  But  this  law  does  not  refer 
to  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

Through  the  intervention  of  persons  interested  in 
Chapman's  fate,  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  life  im- 
prisonment by  Governer  Whitman.  He  is  today  serv- 
ing this  sentence  in  Sing  Sing,  a  lad  of  eighteen  years. 
Since  the  murder  that  he  committed  was  not  deliber- 
ately planned  beforehand,  and  since  the  burglary  that 
resulted  in  it  was  Chapman's  first  offense,  the  same 
people  who  secured  his  commutation  are  today  trying 
to  secure  his  release.  They  contend  that  he  is  not  a 
confirmed  offender,  that  they  believe  he  will  lead  a  de- 
cent life  if  freed,  that  he  has  already  had  punishment 
enough  and  that  further  incarceration  will  do  him  more 
harm  than  good. 

A  permanent  organization  has  been  formed,  called 
The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  the  Rights  of  Minors, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  secure  Chapman's  release  and 
a  change  in  the  laws  fixing  juvenile  responsibility  for 
crime.  Mrs  T.  Mortimer  Lloyd,  of  125  Pierrepont 
street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  chairman  and  the  Rev.  Pryor 
M.  W.  Grant  is  secretary. 

Mourn  the  Death  Penalty 

T^ACH  member  of  the  Housewives'  Union  of  Santa 
-^  Clara  County,  California,  wears  a  broad  black  band 
on  her  left  sleeve  on  the  day  when  the  state  hangs  any- 
body. If  a  hanging  takes  place  without  general  notice 
of  it  beforehand,  each  member  wears  the  mourning  band 
on  the  fourteenth  day  thereafter.  This  is  part  of  a  cam- 
paign to  abolish  the  death  penalty.  A  handbill  recently 
printed  by  Housewives'  Union  No.  1,  at  Palo  Alto,  de- 
clares : 

Hanging,  and  all  other  forms  of  legal  murder,  have  steadily 
diminished  in  the  course  of  long  years,  and  in  twelve  of  the  coun- 
tries and  in  twelve  of  the  United  States,  no  one  may  be  sentenced 
to  death.  California  is  not  one  of  these  civilized  states.  Cali- 
fornia hangs  men  to  the  number  of  six  or  eight  every  year.  Even 
boys  are  executed.  Women  have  not  been  executed  in  recent  years 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  with  the  single  exception  of  cases  of 
Negro  women  and  girls  in  certain  very  backward  southern  states. 
No  law  forbids  the  execution  of  women  and  girls  in  California 
and  in  other  states,  except  the  law  of  public  opinion  and  general 
protest.  The  next  step  in  elevating  public  opinion  may  well  be 
one  to  stop  all  sentences  of  death  for  all  people. 

The  handbill  further  says,  "When  more  people  pub- 
licly protest  against  hanging,  hanging  will  stop.  ' 
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The  Hospital  Drive 

EXCEPT  in  the  Jewish  institutions,  New  York  city 
has  not  thus  far  been  very  much  affected  by  the 
movement  for  the  federation  of  charitable  agencies.  Of 
course  the  nation-wide  drive  of  the  morale-making 
agencies  in  November  of  last  year  might  be  considered 
another  exception.  The  more  remarkable  is  the  per- 
sistence and  apparently  healthy  development  of  the 
financial  union  of  the  hospitals  of  the  city.  The  United 
Hospitals  Fund  is  the  modern  name  of  what  used  to  be 
called  the  Hospital  Saturday  and  Sunday  Association. 
Under  that  name,  and  with  a  modest  program,  it  raised 
for  many  years  about  $100,000,  which  was  distributed  to 
the  hospitals  belonging  to  the  association  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  their  charitable  work.  Under  its 
present  name,  and  with  the  recognition  which  it  has 
now  obtained  from  the  hospitals,  it  is  in  effect  a  finan- 
cial federation.  The  amount  which  it  is  estimated  will 
be  needed  by  the  New  York  hospitals  for  the  coming 
year,  in  addition  to  what  they  obtain  from  endowments, 
payments  by  patients,  payments  by  the  city  for  those 
who  are  accepted  as  public  charges,  and  other  sources, 
is  $3,000,000.  The  authorities  in  charge  of  the  drive, 
which  was  set  for  the  week  beginning  November  17, 
decided  to  ask  for  a  minimum  of  $1,000,000,  cherishing, 
however,  the  hope  that  the  larger  sum  might  be  real- 
ized. The  immediate  result  was  a  collection  of  $825,000, 
which  will  be  increased,  it  is  hoped,  to  the  proposed 
minimum  of  $1,000,000.  The  churches  and  synagogues 
regularly  give  on  the  last  Saturday  and  Sunday  of  the 
year. 

What  is  new  about  the  drive  this  year  was  the  deter- 
mination to  make  a  thorough  educational  campaign, 
to  tell  the  whole  community,  for  the  first  time,  what  the 
hospitals  are  and  what  they  are  doing.  Street  solicita- 
tion was  prohibited.  A  careful  card  catalog  was  pre- 
pared to  prevent  duplicate  personal  canvassing.  The 
thirty  thousand  names  in  this  catalog  were  supplied 
— and  this  was  another  original  feature — by  the  people 
who  were  to  do  the  canvassing. 

One  form  of  estimate  was  that  an  average  of  a  hun- 
dred dollars  from  each  person  canvassed  would  secure 
the  three  million  dollars.  As  there  are  forty-six  insti- 
tutions that  are  to  benefit  from  the  joint  fund,  and  as 
each  person  who  was  to  be  canvassed  might  be  expected 
to  give  as  much  as  two  dollars  for  each  hospital  if  he 
became  interested  at  all,  this  modest  estimate  would 
bring  each  prospective  donor  within  eight  dollars  of  the 
one  hundred  dollars  desired.  All  of  the  usual  organs 
of  publicity  were  of  course  brought  into  play,  but  the 
main  task  of  the  canvassers  and  of  those  in  charge  of 
the  various  campaigns  included  in  the  drive  was  under- 
stood to  be  to  set  forth  vividly  the  legitimate  claims  of 
the  hospitals  to  public  support. 

What  are  those  claims?  In  the  first  place,  the  hospi- 
tal represents  one  of  the  most  legitimate  and  appealing 
forms  of  charitable  relief.  The  sick  must  be  cared  for, 
and  if  they  have  no  means,  they  must  be  cared  for  at  the 
public  expense  or  from  voluntary  gifts.  The  hospital 
facilities  of  New  York  are  inadequate.  All  of  them  have 
waiting  lists  and  some  of  them  long  and  tragic  waiting 
lists.  Operations  have  to  be  postponed,  medical  cases 
have  to  be  refused,  for  lack  of  room.  Such  clinical  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  as  are  now  considered  necessary 
are  expensive.  They  save  life  and  .hasten  recovery.  They 


prevent  suffering  and  permanent  disablement,  but  they 
involve  large  outlay,  even  though  the  best  medical 
service  is  given  without  price.  This  is  the  first  and 
greatest  claim  of  the  hospitals — that  they  represent  a 
necessary  and  wise  philanthropy. 

In  the  second  place,  they  contribute  to  the  advance 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  to  progress  in  the  art  of 
healing.  In  the  hospitals  young  physicians  and  surgeons 
learn  the  practice  of  their  profession.  What  goes  be- 
fore is  academic,  a  foundation.  But  in  the  wards  and 
on  the  ambulance,  under  competent  direction  and  with 
consultants  always  within  reach,  the  necessary  appren- 
ticeship is  served.  Patients  are  at  no  disadvantage,  for 
the  neophyte  is  a  part  of  a  competent  medical  organ- 
ization, from  all  of  which  they  have  the  direct  benefit. 
The  laboratory  research,  the  opportunity  to  observe 
many  cases  of  each  ailment  and  complication,  to  com- 
pare observations  and  to  reach  sound  and  tested  con- 
clusions, the  esprit  de  corps  possible  in  a  hospital  staff, 
the  association  with  formal  medical  instruction — all  tend 
to  that  steady  progress  in  the  science  and  art  of  surgery 
and  medicine  from  which  the  general  public  profits 
more  than  the  medical  profession. 

In  the  third  place,  the  hospitals  are  great  teaching 
institutions  from  which  their  patients  and  indirectly 
their  relatives  and  neighbors  learn  the  necessary  les- 
sons of  preventive  medicine.  The  most  important  work 
of  any  good  hospital  is  in  keeping  people  out  of  it,  in 
its  after  care,  in  its  advice  to  patients  on  leaving,  in 
what  it  tells  the  public  as  a  result  of  its  experience.  The 
hospitals  help  to  reduce  the  death  rate,  to  prolong  the 
useful  working  life  of  the  individual,  to  promote  happi- 
ness and  well-being  of  the  community.  Therefore  they 
should  have  their  three  million  dollars  in  New  York  and 
whatever  is  needed  in  everv  city. 

E.  T.  D. 

For  State  Medicine 

A  T  the  meeting  of  the  Alberta  Medical  Association 
•^-early  in  September,  Dr.  H.  A.  Gibson  of  Calgary 
advocated  the  nationalization  of  medical  practice  in  an 
address  which  was  described  by  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting  as  "without  precedent  in  the  annals  of  the 
association,"  and  which,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  local 
press,  reduced  an  audience  of  presumptive  critics  to 
silence,  converted  many  of  them,  and  "left  his  opponents 
bankrupt  in  argument."  At  any  rate,  the  animated  de- 
bate which  might  have  been  anticipated  did  not  take 
place,  and  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  added 
supporting  arguments. 

Fewer  doctors  in  proportion  to  the  population,  but 
better  ones,  would  be  the  result  of  nationalizing  the 
profession.  This  was  the  gist  of  Dr.  Gibson's  argument. 
A  salaried  public  servant  would,  for  instance,  have  no 
temptation  to  undertake  an  operation  which  he  was  not 
specially  prepared  to  perform,  but  would  send  the  pa- 
tient to  the  surgeon — also  a  salaried  public  servant — 
who  could  give  the  best  service  in  this  particular  case. 
Opportunity  and  incentive  for  continuing  their  studies 
at  public  expense  would  enable  each  individual — far 
from  destroying  initiative — to  attain  whatever  degree 
of  distinction  his  abilities  may  permit.  The  members 
of  the  profession  who  would  be  eliminated  are,  inferen- 
tially,  the  least  efficient,  the  charlatans,  and  those  who 
misuse  it  for  their  financial  advantage  by  trading  on  the 
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ignorance  of  their  patients.  There  would  naturally  be 
an  extension  of  preventive  work,  with  corresponding 
advantage  to  the  general  health  of  the  community,  as 
people  would  consult  a  physician  more  readily,  and  at 
first  appearance  of  ill-health,  instead  of  waiting  until 
it  may  be  too  late. 

Dr.  Alexander  Fisher,  superintendent  of  the  General 
Hospital  of  Calgary  and  secretary  of  the  association, 
while  he  refrained  from  making  any  pronouncement  of 
his  personal  views,  pointed  out  that  a  state  medical  ser- 
vice has  already  been  accepted  to  a  certain  extent 
wherever  medical  examination  of  school  children  has 
been  provided,  and  that  it  has  recently  received  a  much 
wider  application,  in  the  provision  which  assures  med- 
ical care  to  all  soldiers  for  the  period  of  a  year  after 
discharge,  without  regard  to  the  origin  of  their  dis- 
ability. Another  speaker  pleaded  for  the  extension  of 
this  service  to  the  civil  population,  and  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  it  should  lead  to  a  general  sentiment  in 
favor  of  some  scheme  for  an  extension  of  medical  ser- 
vice, especially  since  in  Canada  the  discharged  soldiers 
are  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  adult  population.  Dr. 
Fisher  advocated  compulsory  health  insurance,  which 
should  be  applied  "to  all  alike,"  and  suggested  that 
through  "group  practice"  in  the  public  hospitals,  one 
of  the  advantages  of  state  medicine  to  which  Dr.  Gibson 
had  referred  might  be  realized  immediately. 


Fewer  Births 


THE  number  of  births  in  New  York  city  month  by 
month  during  1919  has  been  considerably  lower  than 
last  year.  In  the  first  eight  months  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion of  8,576  births  (86,380  as  against  94,956).  There 
has  also  been  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  marriages. 
The  health  department,  in  its  weekly  bulletin,  accounts 
for  the  reduction  in  births  in  part  by  restricted  immi- 
gration ;  fewer  marriages  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  and  other  economic  conditions ;  absence  of  young 
men  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year ;  and  the  entrance  of 
a  large  number  of  women  into  professional  and  indus- 
trial pursuits.  The  department  forecasts  that,  unless  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  occurs,  the  birth  rate  is 
likely  to  continue  below  normal. 

Group  Practice 

'THE  Long  Island  College  Hospital  announces  the 
■*■  adoption  of  the  "group  practice"  idea  as  a  feature  of 
its  dispensary.  The  dean  of  the  college  will  meet  daily 
except  Saturday  and  Sunday  with  members  of  the  dis- 
pensary staff  to  receive  as  a  diagnostic  board  cases  re- 
ferred to  them  by  any  alumnus  of  the  hospital  and  will 
give  examinations,  diagnoses,  and  advice. 

This  is  an  interesting  instance  of  the  better  organ- 
ization of  hospital  and  dispensary  service  for  broader 
social  usefulness  and  of  the  tendency  toward  group 
practice  which  Dr.  Lewellys  F.  Barker,  professor  of 
clinical  medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  advo- 
cates for  general  adoption  by  physicians. 

Of  course  every  general  hospital  carries  on  group 
diagnosis  to  a  certain  extent,  but  methods  have  recently 
been  greatly  improved  and  provision  made  for  integra- 
tion. In  its  modern  form,  group  diagnosis  has  been 
introduced  in  the  New  York  Diagnostic  Clinics  in  West 
Seventy-second  street,  in  the  Pay  Diagnostic  Clinic  in 
Boston,  and  in  a  San  Francisco  clinic.  It  is  elaborately 
organized  in  the  Mayo  Clinic  in  Rochester,  Minnesota. 
In  an  address  in  December  of  1917,  before  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Barker  analyzed  the 
process  of  diagnosis  in  five  steps : 


We  feel  a  diagnostic  difficulty;  we  locate  and  define  the 
diagnostic  problem;  we  stop  observing  and  begin  to  think, 
allowing  suggestions  of  possible  explanation  to  occur  to  us; 
we  develop  by  reasoning  the  implications  of  each  of  these 
several  suggestions;  and,  finally,  we  accept  or  reject  the  con- 
ceptions suggested,  according  as  they  are,  or  are  not,  corrobo- 
rated by  the  facts  already  collected  or  by  the  facts  obtained 
through  further  observation  and  experiment. 

The  methods  of  collecting  facts  for  a  general  diagnos- 
tic survey  are  also  presented  by  Dr.  Barker  under  five 
headings : 

1.  Recording  the  anamnesis 

2.  Dictating  the  results  of  a  general  physical  and  psychical 
examination 

3.  Requesting   the    application   of   certain    laboratory   tests 

4.  Requesting  certain  X-ray  examinations    . 

5.  Requesting    examinations    by    experts    in    certain    special 
domains. 

In  connection  with  the  fifth  step,  examination  by 
specialists,  Dr.  Barker  raises  the  question  as  to  how 
patients  are  to  gain  the  advantages  of  specialization  in 
medicine  and  at  the  same  time  escape  the  dangers  of 
a  one-sided  study.  Facing  this  question  squarely,  he 
thinks  that  the  right  answer  lies  "in  group  work,  each 
member  of  the  group  possessing  special  skill  in  some 
particular  kind  of  work,  and  one  member,  acting  as  in- 
tegrator, combining  the  single  parts  into  a  properly 
proportioned  whole." 

The  integrator  should  preferably  be  a  person  who,  though 
perhaps  especially  skilled  in  some  one  branch,  is  rather  en- 
cyclopedic in  training  and  comprehension,  sympathetic  and 
tolerably  familiar  with  work  in  all  the  divisions  of  modern 
medicine  and  surgery,  free  from  prejudices,  disciplined  by 
sufficient  experience  in  hospital  wards,  in  clinical  laboratories, 
and  in  the  autopsy  room,  and  blessed  with  that  common  sense 
which  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  largely  a  sense  of  proportion. 
Specialism  thus  resulting  in  the  orderly  cooperation  of  the 
members  of  a  group,  instead  of  acting  as  a  disintegrating 
force,  may  be  made  to  contribute  to  a  higher  unity,  most  help- 
ful both  to  the  public  and  to  the  profession.  .  .  .  Obviously, 
mutual  confidence  and  good  will  must  prevail  among  the  mem- 
bers of  such  a  group.  Such  groups  already  exist  and  the  num- 
ber of  them  is,  I  believe,  destined  rapidly  to  increase.  The 
older  competitive  methods  must  give  way  to  the  newer  co- 
operative methods  in  medicine  as  in  all  other  walks  of  life. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate,  however,  than  the  forma- 
tion of  cliques  when  arranging  for  group  work  in  diagnosis, 
and  I  would  warn  emphatically  against  this  danger.  It  is 
obvious,  I  think,  that  such  a  system  as  I  am  referring  to  does 
not  restrict  any  specialist  or  any  integrator  to  activity  in  a 
single  group;  there  is  no  reason  why  either  should  not  parti- 
cipate in  the  activities  of  several  different  or  overlapping 
cooperating  groups,  the  important  points  being  that  the  group 
at  work  on  any  single  case  shall  be  so  constituted  as  to  en- 
sure, first,  expert  study  in  each  of  the  several  bodily  domains 
in  which  there  is  an  indication  of  the  need  of  such  study,  and, 
secondly,  a  combination  of  the  parts  of  the  study  into  a 
well-balanced  whole,  the  systematic  analysis  being  followed 
by  an  adequate  synthesis. 

E.  T.  D. 

Labeled  Out-Houses 

SINCE  the  first  of  October  a  novelty  in  sanitary  ad- 
ministration has  made  its  appearance  in  North  Caro- 
lina. This  is  the  "labeled  privy,"  which  comes  into 
existence  through  the  state  sanitary  law,  due  to  Dr.  W. 
S.  Rankin,  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health,  which 
was  passed  by  the  last  legislature  with  the  object  of 
decreasing  the  3,500  deaths  and  35,000  cases  of  disease 
due  annually  to  fecal-borne  germs.  The  law  does  not 
apply  if  the  residence  is  more  than  three  hundred  yards 
distant  from  another  house,  and  cities  of  over  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants  may  be  exempted.  With  these 
exceptions,  every  privy  in  the  state  is  to  be  examined 
by  sanitary  inspectors  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and 
to  be  labeled  in  accordance  with  their  findings.  Owners 
have  had  since  last  February  to  prepare  for  the  initial 
inspection  by  bringing  their  property  up  to  the  require- 
ments announced  by  the  board  of  health. 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  label.  One  has  blue  letters 
on  a  white  ground,  and  reads  "Licensed  Privy  No.  ■ — , 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health."  The  other  has 
black  letters — more  of  them,  too — on  a  yellow  ground, 
and  gives  the  warning,  "Insanitary  Privy,  Unlawful  to 
Use,  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health."  Periodical 
re-inspections  will  be  made  twice  or  four  times  a  year. 
The  black  and  yellow  label  will  be  a  danger  signal 
wherever  it  is  seen.  It  is  the  publicity  thus  given  to  the 
condition  of  the  property  which  is  relied  upon  to  stimu- 
late improvement,  and  no  doubt  the  poison-colored 
labels  will  be  scarcer  after  each  round  of  the  sanitary 
inspectors. 

Infant  Mortality — Saginaw 

THE  Children's  Bureau  has  published  the  fourth  of 
-*•  its  studies  of  social  conditions  underlying  infant 
mortality.  Saginaw,  Michigan,  the  city  selected  for 
this  study,  has  a  population  of  50,000  and  is  in  the  wes- 
tern-most state  included  in  the  birth  registration  area 
at  the  time  the  choice  was  made,  1914. 

Saginaw  is  very  unlike  the  three  cities  in  which  simi- 
lar studies  had  been  made  earlier.  Johnstown  is  a  city 
of  iron  and  steel ;  Manchester  of  textile  mills ;  and 
Brockton  of  shoe  factories.  Saginaw  has  a  relatively 
small  foreign-born  population,  few  women  are  em- 
ployed in  industry,  housing  congestion  does  not  exist. 
There  are  diversified  industries,  and  the  standard  of 
living  generally  is  high.  In  spite  of  these  favorable  con- 
ditions the  infant  mortality  rate  was  apparently  high — - 
not  so  high  as  in  either  Johnstown  or  Manchester,  but 
considerably  above  that  of  Brockton.  The  apparent 
rates  however  were  probably  exaggerated  because  birth 
registration  was  so  defective.  The  corrected  death  rate 
of  84.6 — 83  deaths  among  981  infants  born  alive  in  the 
year  ending  November  30,  1913 — is  lower  than  that  in 
any  of  the  cities  previously  studied.  There  is  a  striking 
contrast  between  the  east  side  and  the  west  side,  which 
are  in  some  respects  distinct  communities.  For  the 
east  side  the  rate  was  67.5  per  cent  compared  with  106.2 
per  cent  for  the  west  side. 

The  value  of  the  study  as  a  whole  is  that  it  strongly 
confirms  the  conclusions  of  other  studies.  Infant  mor- 
tality rates  were  low  in  sections  of  the  city  where  mu- 
nicipal sanitation  was  relatively  good  and  the  economic 
status  of  the  residents  high.  The  mortality  among 
artificially  fed  infants  was  much  greater  than  among 
breast  fed  infants ;  throughout  the  first  nine  months  the 
rate  was  at  least  twice  as  high.  The  mortality  rate  was 
highest  (179.5  per  cent)  for  the  infants  whose  fathers 
were  in  the  lowest  earning  group,  under  $450.  It  de- 
creased as  earning  increased.  Two-thirds  of  the  infant 
losses  in  the  selected  group  were  primarily  due  to  pre- 
natal causes.  The  highest  infant  mortality  rates  were 
coexistent  with  poor  drainage,  insanitary  disposition  of 
garbage  and  refuse,  outdoor  toilets,  shallow  well  drink- 
ing water,  dwellings  which  lacked  sewer  connection, 
and  a  low  economic  level.  Even  in  the  "rural"  wards 
where  conditions  in  general  favor  a  low  infant  mor- 
tality the  rate  was  not  so  low  as  in  those  urban  wards 
where  conditions  are  most  favorable. 

An  interesting  incidental  showing  is  that  births  in 
Saginaw,  as  in  Manchester  and  New  Bedford,  are  most 
numerous  in  the  groups  in  which  the  earnings  of  the 
father  are  between  $550  and  $850,  rather  than  in  the 
groups  above  or  below  this  class ;  but  that  in  Saginaw 
the  percentage  of  births  in  the  highest  earning  class, 
$850  and  over,  is  practically  as  high  as  in  the  group  just 
below  $850.  In  Manchester  and  New  Bedford  the  per- 
centage  of   births   drops   sharply   when    the   income   is 


above  $850.  In  the  highest  economic  class  are  two- 
fifths  of  the  Saginaw  births,  but  only  a  little  over  one- 
fifth  of  the  births  in  Manchester  and  New  Bedford. 

The  sewerage  and  drainage  system  of  Saginaw  evi- 
dently leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  city  water  is  of 
"an  amazingly  bad  quality,"  taken  from  the  Saginaw 
river,  a  sluggish,  muddy  stream  which  carries  the  drain- 
age from  a  rather  sparsely  settled  flat  basin  of  approx- 
imately 6,300  square  miles.  A  number  of  towns  of  con- 
siderable size,  among  them  the  city  of  Flint,  drain  into 
tributaries  of  the  Saginaw  river  above  the  city.  This 
city  water  is  not  used  for  drinking.  In  some  households 
four  different  kinds  of  water  are  used :  city  water  for 
flushing  the  toilets,  cistern  water  for  bathing  and  wash- 
ing, shallow  well  water  for  cooking  and  part  of  the 
laundry  work,  and  deep  well  or  bottle  water  for  drink- 
ing. Practically  every  household  uses  at  least  two 
kinds  of  water. 

The  milk  supply  at  the  time  of  the  study  was  not 
much  better,  popular  indifference  being  partly  to  blame 
for  the  prevailing  conditions.  Opposition  of  dealers  to 
requirements  of  the  ordinance  is  also  described  as  a  fac- 
tor in  the  situation.  The  disposition  of  garbage  and 
refuse  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  individual  house- 
holders, the  city  having  no  scavenger  system  whatever 
except  that  in  winter  it  collected  ashes,  chiefly  from  the 
paved  street  sections.  The  Health  Department  at  the 
time  of  this  study  did  not  regard  infant  mortality  as  a 
distinct  problem  and  had  taken  no  special  action  for  its 
reduction.  E.  T.  D. 

An  Offer  to  Employers 

rpHE  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  an- 
*•  nounces  that  its  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  is 
prepared  to  make  surveys  of  factories,  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, or  office  buildings,  with  the  object  of  discov- 
ering conditions  which  may  be  injurious  to  the  health 
of  employes  or  which  may  operate  to  reduce  their  effi- 
ciency. When  a  large  group  of  employes  is  concerned, 
special  clinics  will  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing physical  examinations  and  advising  individuals 
about  their  health,  and  provision  will  also  be  made  for 
visiting  them  in  their  homes  to  ascertain  if  there  are 
conditions  there  which  affect  their  health  or  efficiency 
adversely.  This  announcement  is  part  of  a  general  offer 
which  the  department  is  making  to  employers,  inviting 
any  who  are  interested  to  confer  with  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  about  sani- 
tary problems  in  their  establishments. 

Neglecting  the  Children 

NEW  YORK  city  has  made  very  little  progress  in 
the  past  ten  years  in  providing  for  the  health  of 
children,  says  Bailey  B.  Burritt  of  the  A.  I.  C.  P.,  in  a 
recent  review  of  the  situation.  "We  are  today  reaping 
the  benefit  of  constructive  work  done  in  the  field  of  in- 
fant feeding  well  over  a  decade  ago,"  he  says,  but  in 
certain  directions  which  for  quite  as  long  have  been 
clearly  indicated  to  be  important,  almost  nothing  has 
been  done. 

It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that  prenatal  and  ob- 
stetrical care  will  cut  the  death  rate  of  infants  under  one 
month  to  less  than  half  what  it  is  at  present,  besides 
saving  the  lives  of  many  mothers,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  the  cost  of  providing  nurses  for  this  preventive 
work  is  only  about  $9.60  per  baby.  Last  year  there  were 
5,118  deaths  of  infants  under  one  month  of  age  in  New 
York  city;  2,559  of  these  lives  might  have  been  saved 
if  educational  nursing  for  their  mothers  had  been  avail- 
able. 
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In  the  next  place,  there  is  almost  complete  neglect  of 
the  health  of  children  between  infancy  and  school  age, 
though  it  is  well  known  that  a  large  part  of  the  defects 
which  cause  trouble  during  school  years  and  which  lay 
the  foundation  for  tuberculosis  and  other  chronic  dis- 
abling diseases  in  later  life  have  their  origin  in  the  early 
years  of  childhood.  An  extension  of  the  function  of  the 
baby  health  station,  providing  a  system  of  clinics  for 
periodical  examinations  after  two  years  of  age,  as  well 
as  before,  with  home  visiting  by  nurses  and  dietitians, 
would  cost  little  in  comparison  with  the  expense  it 
would  save. 

Furthermore,  public  facilities  for  treating  the  nose 
and  throat  difficulties  of  children  are  so  meager  that 
fully  seven-eighths  of  such  conditions  receive  no  atten- 
tion at  all.  There  are  "hardly  the  rudiments  of  a  sys- 
tem" for  the  treatment  of  defects  of  eyesight  among 
children,  and  "no  progress"  has  been  made  as  a  city  in 
preventing  the  unnecessary  decay  of  children's  teeth, 
although  experience  in  Bridgeport  indicates  that  a  pro- 
gram providing  two  thorough  cleanings  a  year  and  the 
required  prophylactic  fillings  can  be  carried  out  at  a 
cost  of  $1.50  per  child  per  year.     Mr.  Burritt  says: 

The  cost  of  not  caring  for  these  conditions  has  never  been 
determined,  but  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  it  is 
immeasurably  greater  than  the  cost  of  caring  for  them. 

To  Educate  "New  Families" 

AN  English  health  visitor  makes  a  suggestion  that 
deserves  consideration  by  those  who  would  like  to 
see  maximum  returns  for  the  money  and  effort  which  is 
available  for  infant  welfare  work.  Her  idea  is  to  estab- 
lish a  "school  for  mothers"  to  which  only  mothers  with 
first  babies  would  be  eligible,  and  from  which  they 
would  not  be  graduated  until  their  first  baby  should 
reach  its  fifth  birthday.  By  thus  concentrating  on 
"new"  families,  the  maximum  of  educational  results 
would  be  secured.  Each  mother  would  thus  have  the 
advantage  of  expert  supervision  until  her  first  child  is 
five  years  old — past  the  dangerous  period — and  would 
get  additional  instruction  in  connection  with  any  other 
children  that  might  be  born  during  the  period.  After 
that  time  it  is  assumed  that  she  would  need  no  more 
education  on  this  subject. 

Don't 

T^IVE  useful  "health  don'ts"  are  published  by  the 
*-  Chicago  School  of  Sanitary  Instruction  in  one  of 
its  recent  bulletins.  The  fifth,  to  be  sure,  might  be 
criticized  as  unnecessary  while  prices  of  food  remain 
in  present  altitudes,  but  it  may  serve  to  give  a  sense 
of  satisfaction  to  some  who  are  conscious  that,  what- 
ever other  rules  of  health  they  may  be  violating,  they 
are  not  at  any  rate  over-eating  any  more  : 

Don't  hurry  and  don't  worry. 

Don't  get  mad. 

Don't  talk  politics  unless  you  can  keep  cool  about  it. 

Don't   run    for   cars ;    there   will    be   another    along   after    a    while. 

Don't  eat  too  much  meat  and  don't  overeat  at  all. 


6    7 


Father's 
earnings 


$1250   and  over 


1.  Johnstown 

2.  Manchester 

3.  Brockton 

4.  Saginaw 


12      3       4      56     7       8 

Under  $550 

5.  New  Bedford 

6.  Waterbury 

7.  Akron 

8.  Baltimore 


INCOME  AND  INFANT  MORTALITY 

rHAT  "poverty  is  the  baby's  greatest  enemy"  is  one  of 
the  lessons  which  the  Children's  Bureau  emphasizes  on 
every  occasion.  How  much  difference  it  makes  to  a  baby 
to  be  born  in  a  home  where  there  is  a  decent  income  is 
suggested  by  the  above  diagram,  based  on  results  of  the 
Children's  Bureau's  intensive  studies  of  infant  mortality 
in  eight  cities.  As  all  these  studies  zvere  made  before  the 
United  States  entered  the  war,  they  do  not  represent  cur- 
rent zvages  and  prices.  At  that  time  $1,250  was  a  figure 
which  could  be  accepted  as  sufficient  to  provide  ivhat  Miss 
Lathrop  calls  "safe  comfort"  for  a  wife  and  two  or  three 
young  children.  Less  than  $550,  even  then,  zvas  recog- 
nized as  incontcstably  inadequate.  The  diagram  shows,  on 
the  left,  for  each  of  the  eight  cities  studied,  the  number  of 
deaths  per  1,000  live  births  among  the  families  in  which  the 
father's  earnings  zvere  at  least  $1,250;  on  the  right,  the 
corresponding  figures  among  the  families  in  which  the 
father's  earnings  zvere  less  than  $550. 


give  up  administering  "dope"  in  the  form  of  soothing 
syrup  to  their  babies. 


|"N  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year,  247  American 
■*■  nurses,  109  of  whom  recently  have  been  released  from 
military  service  in  this  country  and  overseas,  have  re- 
ceived scholarships  from  the  American  Red  Cross,  to 
enable  them  to  take  training  in  public  health  nursing. 


TN  a  single  month  the  nurses  in  charge  of  the  Baby 
*-  Keep-Well  Stations  conducted  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  in  New  Jersey,  have  succeeded  in  per- 
suading thirty-five  mothers  in   ten   different   towns  to 


DR.  THOMAS  M.  LEGGE,  chief  medical  inspector 
of  factories  in  Great  Britain,  has  been  giving  a 
course  of  Lowell  Lectures  in  Boston  and  the  Cutter 
Lectures  in  Preventive  Medicine,  both  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  School  of  Public  Health  of  Harvard 
University  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. The  lectures  have  dealt  with  industrial  dis- 
eases under  the  medieval  trade  guilds,  modern  industry 
and  art,  medical  supervision  in  factories,  and  similar 
subjects. 

AN  examination  of  all  the  children  in  a  certain 
foundling  asylum  was  made  last  year  by  Dr.  L.  R. 
De  Buys  and  Dr.  Maud  Lorber,  of  Tulane  University, 
primarily  to  determine  the  incidence  of  congenital 
syphilis.  There  were  106  children  in  the  institution; 
congenital  syphilis  was  revealed  in  89  of  them.  Inci- 
dentally, nearly  all  the  106  were  found  to  be  below  the 
normal    in   weight,   height,  development,   and  nutrition. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


FOR  BETTER  OR  WORSE? 

To  the  Editor:  Readers  of  the  London 
Charity  Organization  Review  for  September 
will  note  with  interest,  and  perhaps  amuse- 
ment, that  the  recommendation  of  a  majority 
of  the  district  committees  of  the  London  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  that  its  name  be 
changed  has  resulted  in  a  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Name  that  the  name  be  not 
changed,  but  that  if  changed  it  should  be,  the 
Society  for  the  Organization  of  Voluntary  As- 
sistance and  the  Encouragement  of  Social 
Service. 

fs  that  a  name  or  a  definition?  I  suppose 
for  short  it  would  be  called  the  S.  0.  V.  A. 
&  E.  S.  S.  I  prefer  the  recent  official  recom- 
mendation in  America  that  new  charity  or- 
ganization societies  be  called  family  social 
work  societies. 

Frederic  Almy. 
*       [Secretary,  Charity  Organization  Society.! 

Buffalo. 

TO   PREVENT   RACE   RIOTS 

To  the  Editor:  The  riots  in  Washington, 
Chicago  and  Omaha,  following  so  closely  upon 
the  East  St.  Louis  riot,  prompt  us  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  existence  of  the  National  Ur- 
ban League  composed  of  white  and  colored 
people,  jointly  intent  upon  the  solution  of  one 
of  America's  greatest  problems — that  of  ad- 
justing its  shifting  Negro  population  to  the 
other  elements  of  its  cosmopolitan  people. 

This  from  the  first  it  has  undertaken  to  do 
through  the  methods  now  advocated  by  all 
thoughtful  social  workers  who  have  comment- 
ed on  the  recent  race  riots — by  trying  to  secure 
better  industrial  housing,  and  recreational 
privileges  for  Negroes,  and  further  by  urging 
and  helping  Negroes  to  prepare  themselves 
in  every  way  to  qualify  for  and  deserve  the 
privileges  that  come  to  them.  It  is  an  organ- 
ization designed  to  prevent  rather  than  re- 
lieve such  situations  as  the  race  riots. 

Because  of  its  very  composition,  however, 
it  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  handle  such  emer- 
gencies. This  can  be  testified  to  by  the  help 
given  to  the  city  of  Chicago  by  the  Chicago 
Urban  League  during  the  riot  there.  They 
acted  as  relief  headquarters  for  the  Red  Cross 
and  as  pay  station  for  Negro  employes  of  one 
of  the  large  packing  firms.  According  to 
Graham  Taylor,  in  the  Survey  for  August  9, 
"the  buildings  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the 
National  Urban  League,  managed  respective- 
ly by  two  very  courageous  and  capable  colored 
men,  A.  L.  Jackson  and  T.  Arnold  Hill,  have 
throughout  the  crisis  been  the  centers  within 
the  district  for  communication  and  coopera- 
tion for  philanthropic  and  civic  effort  and 
have  promoted  understanding,  interpretation 
and  mediation  among  many  influential  groups 
in  the  city  at  large." 

Because  of  the  economic  conditions  and  the 
strained  relations  between  ~the  races  since  the 
war,  we  have  hastened  the  intended  enlarge- 
ment of  our  national  staff  by  the  addition  of 
a  southern  organizer  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
investigating  social  conditions  among  Negroes 
and  of  securing  better  race  relations  in  the 
South;  and  by  the  addition  of  an  educational 
secretary  whose  duties  include  the  sec.uring, 
training  and  placing  in  strategic  positions  of 
colored  social  workers  throughout  the  coun- 
try wherever  Negroes  reside  in  large  numbers. 

May  I  add  that  our  interest  in  this  question 
is  not  merely  to  elevate  and  help  the  Negro, 
but  to  aid  our  beloved  country  in  meeting 
one  of  its  most  serious  internal  questions, 
which  in  the  last  analysis  will  have  a  very 
definite  bearing  on  our  position  of  leadership 
as  a  world  power  in  the  league  of  nations 
which  is  to  be. 


The  work  of  the  National  Urban  League, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  127  East  23 
street,  New  York,  is  being  conducted  at  a 
cost  of  about  $28,000  per  year,  while  the  total 
cost — local  and  national — is  about  $125,000. 
We  are  hoping  that  many  Survey  readers 
may  be  moved  to  volunteer  in  their  own  local 
communities  to  raise  a  Better  Race  Relations 
Fund,  to  aid  us  in  carrying  out  our  plans. 
Eugene  Kinckle  Jones, 

[Secretary,  National  Urban  League.] 

New  York. 

MEETING   THE   "GREAT   UNREST" 

To  the  Editor:  It  occurred  to  me  that 
you  might  be  interested  in  the  enclosed  let- 
ter. Its  inspiration  comes  in  part  from  the 
columns  of  the  Survey. 

Ross  W.  Sanderson, 

[Acting    Superintendent,   Kansas   Congrega- 
tional Conference.] 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 
To   the  presidents   of  the  Christian   Endeavor 

Societies  of  Kansas. 
Dear  Friends: — 

By  authority  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  State  C.  E.  Union,  I  want  to  present  to 
you  for  your  special  consideration  these  mat- 
ters : 

The  world  is  in  great  unrest.  The  only 
permanent  cure  is  such  an  organization  of 
human   affairs   as   will   enable   all   men   every- 


where to  live  together  on  the  friendly  basis 
which  Jesus  advocated.  If  we  are  all  chil- 
dren of  God  we  ought  to  be  able  to  find  a  con- 
structively friendly  solution  of  the  problems  of 
International  Relationships. 

The  importance  of  some  sort  of  friendly 
understanding  among  the  nations. 
There    must    "never    again"    be    a    great 
world  war. 
Inter-racial   Relationships. 

The   sinister   outbreak   of   mob   spirit   all 
over  our  country. 

The  demand  of   the   Negro   for  a  square- 
deal. 
Economic  Relationships. 

Organized  labor  is  exceedingly  aggressive. 
Cooperation  vs.  competition  in  industry. 
All    this    should    be    thoughtfully    discussed' 
by    our    endeavorers,    and    constructive    ideal* 
ci  world   patriotism  should  be  formulated. 

But  all  this  will  only  be  abstraction  if  we 
do  not  show  our  own  friendly  spirit  in  action 
in  our  own  communities.  What,  then,  can 
our  Kansas  societies  do  in  friendly  service  in 
their  own  communities?  Each  society  must 
think  this  out  and  act  on  its  own  initiative,  in 
careful  cooperation  with  wise  local  leaders. 
The  state  executive  committee  asks  that  each 
Kansas  endeavorer  do  six  carefully  planned 
and  generous  kindnesses  to  some  Negro, 
Mexican,  of  foreign  resident  of  his  own  com- 
munity. This  would  be  a  splendid  evidence 
of  your  good  citizenship. 

Will  you  not  think  about  these  matters? 
Will  you  not  get  tremendously  roused  about 
them?     And  please  ACT. 

Ross  W.  Sanderson, 
[Christian  Citizenship  Supt.] 


■:. 


• 


PERSONALS 


SIR  HERBERT  AMES  of  Montreal,  known 
lor  his  work  as  head  of  the  Canadian  Patriotic 
Fund  throughout  the  war,  has  been  nominated 
for  the  position  of  financial  director  of  the 
secretariat   of   the   League   of   Nations. 


THE  resignation  of  Meyer  Lissner  from  the 
California  Industrial  Accident  Commission 
withdraws  from  the  administrative  service  in 
the  industrial  field  one  of  the  few  attorneys 
of  the  West,  or  for  that  matter  of  the  country, 
who  have  brought  deft  legal  knowledge,  the 
progressive  spirit  and  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  economic  conditions  to  bear  upon 
the  development  and  application  of  law  in 
the  industrial  field.  With  Joseph  L.  Lewin- 
sohn,  just  resigned  as  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of 
California,  he  will  resume  the  practice  of  law 
in  Los  Angeles.  For  several  years  Mr.  Lissner 
has  divided  his  time  between  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles — one  of  the  men  brought 
into  the  public  service  by  Governor  Hiram 
Johnson. 


a  radical  change  in  one  of  Philadelphia's 
oldest  philanthropic  institutions  which  was 
started  120  years  ago  as  the  Magdalen  Home 
for  the  reformation  of  fallen  women.  It  has 
now  altogether  discontinued  this  work  and  is 
developing  a  new  field  of  social  service  that, 
in  analogy  with  the  medical  social  service, 
is  appropriately  called  educational  social  ser- 
vice. A  forthcoming  article  in  the  Survey 
will  take  up  this  new  program  in  detail. 


HARVEY  LEEBRON,  formerly  special  ex- 
pert in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance  and  more  recently  assistant 
executive  director  of  the  War  Department's 
Community  Organization  Branch  at  East  St. 
Louis,  has  accepted  the  post  of  executive 
secretary  with  the  White-Williams  Founda- 
tion of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Leebron  entered 
the  field  of  social  service  after  an  extended 
experience  in  business,  in  teaching  and  in 
playground  and  recreation  work.  He  did 
post-graduate  work  in  the  social  sciences  at 
Harvard,  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Columbia,  and  in  1915-16  held  the  senior 
fellowship  in  administration  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work.     His  new  work  marks 


THE  American  Association  for  Organizing 
Family  Social  Work  announces  the  following 
additions  to  its  staff:  Thomas  K.  Brown,  Jr., 
as  executive  secretary,  to  have  charge  of 
financial  and  publicity  work.  Dr.  Brown 
comes  from  the  academic  field,  having  been  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Harvard  College  for 
the  past  four  years.  He  has  been  actively  in- 
terested in  community  kitchen  development 
and  has  successfully  managed  a  well  known 
summer  camp  in  the  Adirondacks. 


Gertrude  Vaile,  western  field  secretary. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  through  the  efforts 
of  Miss  Vaile  the  public  poor  department 
of  Denver.  Col.,  was  socialized  and  converted 
into  a  modern  progressive  organization.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  Miss  Vaile  organized 
the  civilian  relief  work  of  the  Mountain  Divi- 
sion of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  served 
for  some  time  as  director  of  civilian  relief 
in  that  division.  She  later  became  educa- 
tional director  under  the  Red  Cross  in  the 
same  section. 


Margaret  E.  Rich,  field  secretary  for 
the  New  England  States,  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Miss  Rich  received 
her  training  in   Boston   where  she  served  for 
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six  years  as  district  secretary  of  the  Boston 
Associated  Charities.  She  later  went  to  Nevv- 
tonville,  Mass.  as  general  secretary  of  the 
Newton  Welfare  Bureau  and  remained  there 
for  three  years,  leaving  in  July,  1918.  At 
that  time  Miss  Rich  was  accepted  for  for- 
eign service  by  the  Red  Cross  and  remained 
overseas  for  a  year,  doing  relief  work  in  the 
devastated   regions  of  France. 

The  plans  of  the  association  outlining  its  new 
and  enlarged  program  of  work  were  given 
in  the  Survey  for  June  21. 


ROOK  REVIEWS 


America's  Tomorrow 

By  Snell  Smith.     Britton  Publishing  Co. 

385    pp.      Price    $2.00;    by    mail    of    the 

Survey   $2.25. 
Man  and  the  New  Democracy 

By   William   A.    McKeever.     George   H. 

Doran  Co.    250  pp.     Price  $1.35;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $1.50. 

The  first  of  these  books  is  an  attempt  to 
outline  America's  place  in  the  immediate 
future.  Mr.  Smith  begins  by  presenting 
the  theory  that  every  nation  reaches  its 
height  about  three  hundred  years  after  a 
conquest  or  amalgamation  of  populations, 
substantiating  this  theory  by  history.  From 
this  he  points  out  that  we  are  just  entering 
upon  our  period  of  greatest  prosperity. 
It  is  America's  mission  to  free  the  world 
from  privilege,  monarchy  and  injustice. 

In  his  chapter  on  War  and  Peace  he 
advocates  the  theory  that  "peace  is  stagna- 
tion" and  "war  is  life,"  following  Ward's 
theory  of  progress  through  struggle. 
Argument  is  advanced  for  representative 
government  as  opposed  to  democracy,  the 
initiative,  referendum  and  recall  being  op- 
posed as  menances  to  the  republic,  while 
trade  unionism,  syndicalism,  the  I.  W.  W. 
and  socialism  are  opposed  as  menances  to 
liberty.  Mr.  Smith  attacks  prohibition  but 
is  for  woman  suffrage.  He  advocates  one 
law  for  the  union  as  opposed  to  forty-nine 
sets  of  laws.  The  position  of  leadership 
to  be  held  by  the  United  States  in  North 
America  and  our  relations  with  other  na- 
tions in  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  in  com- 
petition for  world  trade  is  outlined  and 
a  league  of  nations  advocated. 

While  the  book  is  often  conservative — if 
not  reactionary — and  contains  many  minor 
errors,  it  is  suggestive  and  presents  not 
only  many  interesting  theories  but  much 
valuable  information. 

The  author  of  Man  and  the  New  Democ- 
racy attempts  to  discuss  the  social  effects 
of  the  war,  its  effect  upon  our  social  insti- 
tutions, ideals  and  social  thought.  The 
book  offers  nothing  to  the  serious  reader, 
being  made  up  of  commonplaces,  such  as 
are  found  in  our  newspapers  and  popular 
magazines.  There  is  little  if  any  evidence 
of  research.  For  the  person  who  will  not 
or  cannot  read  serious  literature  the  book 
is  valuable,  for  it  is  patriotic,  optimistic 
and  helpful ;  but  to  the  serious  student  it 
offers  nothing. 

G.   S.   Dow. 


CALENDAR  OF  CONFERENCES 


Items    for    the    next    calendar    should    reach    the 

Survey    before  January    17. 

Economic  Association.  American.  Chicago,  Dec. 
29-31.  Allvn  A.  Young.  Cornell  University. 
Ithaca    N.   Y. 

Farm  Organizations.  National  Board  of.  Wash- 
ington January,  1920.  Charles  A.  Lyman,  615 
Woodward   bldg.,   Washington. 

Governmental  Research  Conference  of  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada.  Cleveland  Dec.  27-29.  Lent 
D.  Upson,   100  Griswold   St..   Detroit. 

Historical  Association,  American.  Cleveland, 
Dec.  29-31.  Waldo  G.  Leland,  1140  Woodward 
bldg.,  Washington. 


utch 


Special  Values 

Linen  and  White  Goods 


OUR  Special  Values  in  Linens  and 
White  Goods  for  the  month  of 
January  will  include  generous  stocks  of 
moderately  priced  merchandise  of  the 
usual  McCutcheon  standard. 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


With  our  expert  linen  buyers  always  in  touch  with 
the  sources  of  supply,  we  are  able,  in  our  purchases, 
to  take  advantage  of  every  favorable  market  fluctua- 
tion. Because  of  this,  and  because  we  purchase  in 
such  vast  quantities,  our  prices  are  considerably  below 
those  asked  by  other  retail  houses. 

Included  in  the  Linens  and  White  Goods  are  Damask 
Linens,  Towels,  Fancy  Table  Linens,  Handkerchiefs, 
Lingerie,  Laces  and  Embroideries. 

We  earnestly  advise  our  patrons  to  make  the  most  of 
this  opportunity  by  providing  now  for  future  needs. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog  No.  42,  giving 
detailed  descriptions  and  prices. 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Ave.,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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Home  Economics  Association,  American.  Cleve- 
land, Feb.  23-28,  1920.  Cora  M.  Winchell, 
Teachers  College.  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

Interchurch  World  Movement  of  North  Amer- 
ica. World  Survey  Conference.  Atlantic  City, 
Jan.  7-10,  1920.  Interchurch  World  Movement, 
222   Fourth   ave..   New   York. 

Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society.  New  York, 
Dec.  29-31.  Harry  W.  Laidler.  70  Fifth  ave., 
New  York. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Rural  Or- 
ganization Section  of.  Manhattan,  Feb.  2-7. 
1920.     Walter   Burr,    Manhattan,   Kansas. 

Labor  Legislation,  American  Association  for. 
Chicago.  Dec.  29-31.  John  B.  Andrews,  131  E. 
23   St.,   New  York. 

Magistrates,  New  York  State  Association  of. 
New  York,  Feb.  13-14.  1920.  Charles  L.  Chute, 
State    Probation    Commission,    Albany. 

Municipal  League,  National.  Cleveland,  Dec. 
29-31.  Clinton  R.  Woodruff,  No.  American  bldg., 
Philadelphia. 


Political  Science  Association,  American.  Cleve- 
land    Dec.    29-31.      Frederic   A.    Ogg,    University 

of   Wisconsin,   Madison. 

Sociological  Society,  American.  Chicago.  Dec. 
29-31.  Scott  E.  W.  Bedford,  University  of 
Chicago,    Chicago. 

Statistical  Association,  American.  Chicago.  Dec. 
29-31.  Robert  E.  Chaddock,  Kent  Hall,  Colum- 
bia University,   New   York. 

Superintendence,  Department  of  National  Ed- 
ucation Association.  Cleveland,  Feb.  23-28, 
1920.  J.  W.  Crabtree,  1400  Massachusetts  ave., 
Washington. 

University  Instructors  in  Accounting,  Amer- 
ican Association  of.  Chicago,  Dec.  29-31. 
Hiram  T.  Scovill,  302  Commerce  bldg.,  Urbana. 
111. 

Vocational  Education,  National  Society  for. 
Chicago  Feb.  19-20,  1920.  Clothilde  Ware,  140 
West   42   St.,   New  York. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travel.  Real  Estate 
twenty  cents  per  agate  line;  fourteen  lines  to 
the   inch. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted."  "Workers 
Wanted."  etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial, 
including  the  address  or  box  number,  for  each 
insertion.  Minimum  charge  $1.00.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112 
East   19th   Street,   New   York   City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:       Case     Worker,     New     Jersey 
town,  with  rural  work.     Address  3351  Survey. 


WANTED:  Assistant  Director  of  Boys' 
and  Men's  Work,  to  be  in  charge  of  physical 
work.  Resident.  Give  full  information  in 
first  letter,  age,  experience,  references,  salary 
expected,  etc.  Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement, 
Pittsburgh.  

COMPETENT  WOMAN,  Jewess  preferred, 
as  secretary.  Knowledge  social  work  and  steno- 
graphic ability  required.  Resident.  Give  full 
information  in  first  letter,  age,  experience,  ref- 
erences, salary  expected,  etc.  Irene  Kauf- 
mann Settlement,  Pittsburgh. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE:  Visitor  for  Moth- 
ers' Assistance  Fund  of  York  County,  Penna. 
Pleasing  personality;  C.  0.  S.  experience  pre- 
ferred; expert  supervision;  appreciative 
Board;  would  consider  promising  student. 
Associated  Charities,  York,  Pennsylvania. 

MATRON  WANTED  FOR  INSTITUTION. 

State  experience,  salary  recmired  and  refer- 
ences. Home  for  Jewish  Children,  Canter- 
bury Street,  Boston,  Mass.       

WANTED:  Man  with  wide  experience  in 
organizing  methods  and  with  ability  to  raise 
money.  Large  Tuberculosis  organization 
whose  working  budget  is  $15,000  per  year 
annually.  Give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
Strictest  confidence  will  be  preserved  in  all 
correspondence.  Address  General  Manager, 
3378  Survey. 


WANTED:  Social  Service  Worker  with 
some  experience,  for  the  Brooklyn  Section 
Council  of  Jewish  Women.  Must  speak  Yid- 
dish. Knowledge  of  typewriting  essential. 
State  experience  and  salary  desired.  Hebrew 
Educational  Society  Building. 


WANTED:  An  Industrial  Supervisor  for 
Southern  school  for  colored  youth.  White 
man.  If  qualifications  include  teaching  and 
executive  ability,  there  is  an  excellent  open- 
ing.   Address  3379  Survey. 

WANTED:  Cottage  Mother:  also  young 
woman  with  knowledge  of  kindergarten  work. 
St.  Christopher's  Home,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.   Y. 


WANTED:  A  Superintendent,  woman  pre- 
ferred, for  a  Protestant  Orphanage  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  Must  be  person  of  education, 
good  executive  ability,  and  experience.  Ad- 
dress 3380  Survey. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY 

The  Committee  of  Fourteen  requires  the 
services  of  a  man  of  high  calibre  to  act  as 
Associate  Secretary.  Experience  in  law  en- 
forcement work  and  legal  training  desirable 
but  not  essential.  A  permanent  position  with 
good  prospects  awaits  the  right  man. 

Reply  by  letter  only  giving  a  complete 
statement    of    education     and    experience    to 

FREDERICK  H.  WHITIN 

27  East  22d  Street  New  York  City 


WANTED:  Head  Worker  Social  Service 
Department  in  large  Dispensary:  a  woman 
with  experience  and  executive  ability.  Jewish 
preferred.  State  age,  training,  experience  and 
salary  expected.    Address  3382  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL  TEACHER:  Experienced, 
employed,  desires  change  January  1st.  Please 
give  particulars  in  first  letter.  Address  3367 
Survey. 

WOMAN  of  character  and  ability  wants 
position  of  responsibility  as  matron  or  house- 
keeper in  institution.  Good  buyer  and  man- 
ager.    Best  references.    3365  Survey. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  with  ability  to  write, 
and  experienced  child  labor,  immigration,  in- 
dustrial fields,  desires  position  in  executive  or 
organizing  capacity.     Address  3375  Survey. 

PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR,  A.B.  and  M.D. 
degrees,  conversant  with  Employment — Satety 
Welfare — Industrial  Relations.  Human  Inven- 
tory, Industrial  Audit  a  specialty.  Open  for 
permanent  or  consulting  connection.  Address 
3381  Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED:  Young  women  to  enter  train- 
ing school  for  nurses.  One  year  high  school 
requirement,  affiliating  one  year  with  Harlem 
Hospital,  New  York.  Apply  to  Supt.  of  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses,  Friends  Hospital, 
Frankford,  Philadelphia. 


LECTURES 


EDWARD  T.  DEVINE  will  make  a  limited 
number  of  lecture  engagements.  For  rates, 
subjects,  and  open  dates  address  the  Survey'. 


BOOK  BARGAINS 


FOR  BOOK-LOVERS,  RARE  BOOKS— 
First  Editions.  Catalogue  sent  on  request. 
C.  Gerhardt,  25  W.  42d  St.,  N.  Y. 


A  man  who  has  had  long 
experience  in 

CIVIC  ORGANIZATION 
WORK 

in  the  east,  particularly  on 
connection  with  Improve- 
ment Associations,  Good 
Government  Clubs,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Organized 
Labor,  desires  an  opportun- 
ity for  community  organiza- 
tion on  the 

PACIFIC     COAST 

Address  3356  Survey 


MT.   SINAI   HOSPITAL 

Fifth  Avenue  and    100th   Street 
New  York  City 

Offers  to  medical  graduate  possessing 
executive  and  business  ability  the 
administrative  position  of  assistant 
director  at  fair  salary  to  begin  and 
with    a    good    chance    of    promotion. 

Apply  to  S.   S.   GOLDWATER 
One   East   100th  St.,  New   York  City 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty    cents   a    line    per    month,   four   weekly    insc  - 
tions;     copy     unchanged      throughout     the     momh. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
50   Union   Square,   New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health    Nursing,    156   Fifth  Ave.,   New   York. 

Hospital  Social  Service  Quarterly;  $1.50  a  year; 
published  by  Hospital  Social  Service  Associa- 
tion,  405    Lexington  Ave.,   New  York. 


TOOL  OUTFITS  AND 
BENCHES 

FOR    HOME    AND    INSTITUTIONAL    USE 

We  have  just  issued  a  special  catalog  of  this  line  which 
we  will  send  without  charge  to  those  interested. 
Please  mention  Catalog  No.  190. 

Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co, 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Factory   Supplies 
New  York,  Since   1848  4th  Avenue  and  13th  Street 
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Sir  Arthur  Newsholme  on  the  Socialization  of  Medicine 


NEW     YEAR'S     RESOLUTIONS 

Shall  We  Work  Together 
To  Keep  Them? 

We  have  resolved  that  we  shall  do  what  we  can 
to  help  make  IQ20  the  healthiest  year. 

We  shall  do  our  best  to  reduce  unnecessary 
diseases  and  premature  death. 

We  shall  strive  to  improve  conditions  under 
which  people  work. 

We  shall  aim  to  improve  conditions  under  which 
people  live. 

You    May    Have   Resolved 
The   Same  Things: 

Shall  we  work  together  to  make  them  realities? 

Perhaps  the  15,000  Metropolitan  Agents,  the 
Metropolitan  Nurses,  and  the  Metropolitan 
literature  may  be  of  help  to  you.    If  so,  write  to 

Welfare  Division 
The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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The  GIST  of  IT 

THE  article  on  Needs  of  Industry  versus  Demands  of 
Organized  Labor  was  written  by  Professor  Seager  before  his 
appointment  as  executive  secretary  of  the  President's  second 
industrial  conference.  It  appears  at  an  opportune  time,  the 
week  the  conference  presents  its  preliminary  report  for  dis- 
cussion. Professor  Seager  has  for  years  been  one  of  the  con- 
spicuous figures  in  the  field  of  economics.  Arbitrator  in 
various  industrial  controversies,  he  did  distinguished  work  as 
secretary  of  the  Shipbuilding  Labor  Adjustment  Board,  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  the  industrial  relations  boards  of  the 
war  period.     Page  333. 


FRANK  HODGE  is  said  to  be  the  most  powerful  young 
man.  in  Great  Britain.  He  is  secretary  of  the  Miners'  Fed- 
eration. He  was  born  at  Chepstow  in  1888.  At  fourteen 
he  was  at  work  in  a  Monmouthshire  colliery.  At  twenty 
years  of  age  he  won  a  miners'  district  scholarship  for  a  course 
at  Ruskin  College,  Oxford.  In  1909,  he  and  other  young 
class-conscious  students  revolted  against  the  teaching  and 
founded  the  Central  Labor  College.  Later  he  went  to  France 
and  learned  the  language,  and  then  he  studied  the  organization 
of  the  Confederation  Generale  du  Travail.  He  returned  to 
his  life  as  a  Welsh  miner  and  at  twenty-five  was  elected 
miners'  agent,  a  position  of  power.  From  that  he  became  a 
member  of  the  executive  of  the  South  Wales  miners,  and  so 
to  his  present  job,  where  he  and  Robert  Smillie  lead  perhaps 
the  most  potent  industrial  union  in  the  world.  Hodges  has 
the  culture,  the  manners,  the  background  of  a  university  man 
of  the  upper  class.  But  he  carries  a  consciousness  of  the  dele- 
gated power  of  a  million  workingmen,  and  this  he  shows  in 
his  Workers'   Control,  written  especially    for    the    Survey. 

Page  348.  

ON  THE  creation  of  a  new  ministry  of  health  in  England, 
Sir  Arthur  Newsholme,  M.D.,  K.C.B.,  retired  from  the 
responsible  position  of  medical  officer  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  a  position  in  which  he  had  been  in  earlier  years 
especially  identified  with  the  administration  of  John  Burns. 
This  yea'r  he  is  lecturer  on  public  health  in  the  new  School 
of  Hygiene  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  His  address  on 
The  Increasing  Socialization  of  Medicine,  published  in  full  in 
this  issue  of  the  Survey,  was  delivered  recently  as  the  Wesley 
M.  Carpenter  lecture  before  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine.  Medical,  surgical  and  nursing  care  should  be  at 
the  disposal  of  all — including  the  poor — leaving  to  others  than 
the  medical  profession  the  question  as  to  whether  it  shall  be 
paid  for  and  at  what  rate;  insurance  is  a  necessary  thing,  but 
it  has  no  necessary  connection  with  the  treatment  or  prevention 
of  disease — these  are  some  of  the  views  expressed  by  Dr. 
Newsholme  along  with  fra'nk  criticisms  of  existing  public 
health  administration  in  England  which  apply  with  even 
greater  force  in  the  United  States.     Page  357. 


WHEN  the  constituents  of  Speaker  Thaddeus  C.  Sweet  of 
the  New  York  Assembly  prepared  to  return  him  to  Albany 
for  the  eleventh  time,  last  fail,  they  found,  to  their  unconcern, 
a  woman  opponent  with  a  "  welfare  "  platform.  A  former 
high  school  teacher  and  Red  Cross  nurse  against  an  astute 
politician  put  forward  by  a  bi-partisan  machine!  Miss  Dick- 
erman began  her  campaign.  Outside  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals interested  in  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Sweet  because  of  his 
antagonism  towards  just  such  welfare  measures  as  those  for 
which  Miss  Dickerman  stood,  gave  her  their  support.  The 
eyes  of  the  state  turned  towards  Oswego  County.  Mr.  Sweet 
made  the  first  serious  campaign  of  his  legislative  career.  Miss 
Dickerma'n  gives  her  own  account  of  his  opposition.    Page  362. 


READERS  of  the  Survey  will  remember  Leland  Rex  Rob- 
inson's article,  At  the  Gates  of  Bagdad,  published  in  the 
Survey  of  October  4,  shortly  after  his  return  from  the  Near 
East,  where  he  spent  some  time  as  member  of  the  American- 
Persian  Relief  Commission,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  for  Relief  in  the  Near  East.  This  week  he 
writes  of  the  plight  of  the  refugees  in  Russian  Caucasus, 
round  about  Mount  Ararat.     Page  342. 


A  FEW  years  ago  a  young  Italian  sculptor,  Onorio  Ruotolo, 
pupil  of  Gemito,  came  to  this  country  from  Italy.  From  his 
studio  in  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York,  recent  works  have 
shown  a  highly  developed  social  sense,  a  deep  feeling  toward 
the  humanities  of  life.  His  Prince  of  Sorrows — a  bust  of  the 
Cardinal — and  a  bas-relief  presented  to  Cardinal  Mercier  by 
the  Italian  colony  of  New  York,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Car- 
dinal's visit  to  America,  have  attracted  some  attention,  and 
we  reproduce  on  the  cover  page  of  this  issue  The  Wishing 
Squad,  a  group  full  of  the  New  Year's  message — hope  and 
courage  for  the  struggle  of  life. 


AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 

1\ 


Advocate  of  Peace 

Monthly  Official  Organ 
American  Peace  Society    (1815) 

Combines  wisdom  of  age 
with  contemporary  ideals. 

Edited  where  national  and 
international  currents 
converge. 

Favors  a  "law  governed 
world." 

Contends  for  "peace 
through  justice"  and  for 
democracy,  political  and 
social. 

Furnishes  news,  texts  of 
state  papers,  articles  by 
specialists,  and  reasoned 
editorial  opinions  about 
the  world  that  is  and  is 
to  be. 

New  volume  begins  Jan.  1 , 
1920. 

Mail  your  subscriptiontoday 
$1.50 

American  Peace  Society 

612,  613,  614  ColoradolBIdg. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


CHICAGO  JUNIOR 


NON-SECTARIAN 


FARM  C^Lrx^l    F0R 
HOME  oCnOOl    BOYS 

1st  to  8th  grade 

12  months  of  the  year 

Tuition  $600 

Partial  scholarships  available. 


ST.  JOSEPH,    MICHIGAN 

90  miles  from  Chicago 


BUSINESS  OFFICE 

218  South  Wabash  Avenue 

McClurg  Building 

CHICAGO 


A  New 
Philosophy  of 
Education 
for   Women 


A  Series  of  Articles  by  Eleanor 
Rowland  Wembridge,  appearing  in 
The  Association  Monthly. 

The  first  of  the  series,  The  Dilemma 
of  Women's  Education,  is  in  the  Jan- 
uary issue;  the  second,  The  Woman 
of  the  Past  and  of  the  Future,  will  be 
published  in  the  February  issue. 
Other  articles  of  the  series  will  ap- 
pear in  succeeding  issues,  titles  to  be 
announced. 

There  is  perhaps  no  one  better 
equipped  than  Mrs.  Wembridge  to 
present  a  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  education  for  women  from  a 
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Needs  of  Industry 

versus 

Demands  of  Organized  Labor 

By  Henry  R.  S eager 


THE  jubilation  with  which  the  average  American 
citizen  hailed  the  news  of  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice stands  out  in  striking  contrast  to  the  disap- 
pointment, irritation  and  gloom  that  have  beset  his 
path  ever  since.  On  November  u,  191 8,  the  steps  to  be  taken 
to  insure  the  fruits  of  victory  and  usher  in  a  period  of  pros- 
perity were  obvious  enough.  A  treaty  of  peace  depriving  our 
enemies  of  their  power  for  evil,  while  permitting  them  to 
recover  industrially  and  contribute  their  quota  to  world  wel- 
fare, should  be  promptly  negotiated  and  ratified.  Readjust- 
ment to  peace  conditions  through  the  recall  and  demoboliza- 
tion  of  our  military  forces,  through  the  liquidation  of  war 
contracts  and  through  the  diversion  of  industries  from  war  to 
peace  work  should  be  effected  as  speedily  as  compatible  with  a 
minimum  of  unemployment  and  of  financial  loss.  Finally,  the 
suspension  of  industrial  strife  which  helped  us  so  signally  to 
win  the  war  should  be  continued  during  the  period  of  recon- 
struction. 

As  I  write,  more  than  a  year  after  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice, the  treaty  of  peace  has  not  yet  been  ratified  by  the  Senate ; 
our  soldiers  have  been  demobilized  but  not  without  cruel  hard- 
ship and  loss  because  of  the  failure  of  the  government  to  take 
adequate  measures  to  facilitate  their  return  to  industrial  pur- 
suits; war  contracts  have  been  liquidated,  but  the  transforma- 
tion of  war  industries  into  peace  industries  has  been  painfully 
halted  because  the  last  condition  essential  to  successful  recon- 
struction, avoidance  of  industrial  strife,  has  been  conspicuously 
absent. 

I  am  not  concerned  in  this  article  with  the  defects  in  the 
peace  treaty  nor  the  delay  over  its  ratification.  These  have 
undoubtedly  been  contributing  factors  to  our  unsatisfactory 
industrial  relations.  If  the  treaty  had  been  disposed  of  within 
six  months  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  our  industrial 
revival  would  not  have  been  so  long  delayed  and  employers 
would  have  been  more  ready  to  consider  sympathetically  the 
demands  of  their  employes.  But  it  is  not  the  miscarriage  of 
the  peace  treaty  that  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  present 


strained  relations  between  employers  and  employes.  The 
cause  is  the  renewal  of  the  old  contentious  attitude  on  both 
sides,  which  at  bottom  is  due  to  the  putting  forward  of  de- 
mands by  organized  labor  believed  by  employers  to  be  opposed 
to  the  needs  of  industry. 

Prominent  among  the  needs  of  industry  as  understood  by  the 
average  American  employer  is  the  condition  that  the  business 
man  and  the  business  corporation  be  left  free  to  manage  busi- 
ness in  their  own  way.  Government  invasion  of  the  field  that 
before  the  war  was  left  to  private  enterprise  is  opposed  and  its 
results  condemned.  Government  regulation  of  business  is 
likewise  resented. 

The  conviction  that  government  interference  or  any  outside 
interference  is  inimical  to  the  interests  of  industry  is  particu- 
larly strong  in  connection  with  the  relations  of  employers  and 
employes.  The  attitude  of  the  average  American  employer 
toward  his  employes  is  paternalistic  rather  than  democratic. 
The  employer  understands,  as  no  one  else,  that  the  prosperity 
of  his  business  limits  his  ability  to  pay  wages  and  provide 
favorable  working  conditions.  He  also  knows  how  dependent 
is  that  prosperity  on  the  loyalty  and  efficiency  of  his  employes. 
Impressed  by  this  relationship  of  mutual  dependence,  he  wishes 
his  employes  to  feel  that  by  promoting  his  interests  they  are 
advancing  their  own  interests ;  that  they  can  trust  him  to  share 
with  them  the  benefits  of  business  success  by  paying  as  high 
wages  and  offering  as  favorable  conditions  as  the  business  can 
afford.  To  bring  home  to  his  individual  employes  this  identity 
of  interest  he  adopts  readily  plans  for  increasing  daily  wages 
by  piece  rates,  bonus  or  premium  payments,  and  profit  sharing. 
He  is  also  interested  in  all  forms  of  welfare  work,  particularly 
those  that  tend  to  emphasize  the  dependence  of  the  employe 
for  his  greatest  welfare  upon  continuing  in  his  employment. 

With  the  sincere  belief  that  the  interests  of  his  employes 
are  bound  up  with  his  own  interests,  the  American  employer 
dreads  above  everything  else  efforts  to  substitute  in  their  minds 
for  loyalty  to  him  and  to  his  business  loyalty  to  some  group 
interest  that  is  different  from  and  even  hostile  to  their  era- 
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ploye  loyalty.  On  their  own  initiative  few  American  em- 
ployers would  have  anything  to  do  with  collective  bargaining. 
They  greatly  prefer  the  more  personal  relationship  of  in- 
dividual bargaining.  It  is  true  that  their  businesses  are 
usually  too  large  to  permit  them  to  deal  with  their  employes 
except  through  foremen  or  employment  managers,  but  they 
honestly  believe  that  negotiating  with  each  employe  individ- 
ually, even  through  a  subordinate  with  whom  they  may  rarely 
come  into  personal  contact,  will  lead  to  better  results  for  both 
sides  than  the  less  personal  method  of  collective  bargaining. 

Company  Unions 
But  when  employes  are  crowded  together  in  factories,  the 
consciousness  on  their  side  of  common  interests  as  against  the 
employer  and  his  representatives  is  certain  to  develop  and  the 
demand  for  collective  bargaining  in  place  of  strictly  individual 
bargaining  may  become  too  insistent  to  be  ignored.  Once  con- 
vinced that  his  employes  desire  it,  the  American  employer 
adopts  readily  plans  of  collective  bargaining  of  the  shop  com- 
mittee or  company  union  type.  So  long  as  the  organization  is 
confined  rigidly  to  his  own  employes,  the  employes'  repre- 
sentatives being  themselves  employes,  the  American  employer 
will  agree  that  collective  bargaining  may  be  preferable  to 
individual  bargaining.  This  type  of  collective  bargaining  has 
been  widely  introduced  in  recent  years  all  over  the  country. 
But  this  is  as  far,  in  the  judgment  of  the  average  American 
employer,  as  the  development  of  machinery  for  collective  bar- 
gaining can  be  permitted  to  go  if  the  needs  of  industry  are  to 
be  adequately  cared  for.  Collective  bargaining  which  involves 
the  intervention  of  some  trade  or  labor  union  official  not  em- 
ployed in  the  plant  is  different  from  collective  bargaining 
within  the  plant,  not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind.  The  intro- 
duction of  an  outside  representative  means  at  once  emphasis 
on  the  conflicting  interests  of  employer  and  employe.  Dis- 
agreements are  no  longer  analogous  to  disputes  within  the 
family  in  which  both  sides  remain  conscious  of  and  are  re- 
strained by  the  common  family  interests.  The  trade  or  labor 
union  official  has  little  or  no  concern  with  the  business  success 
of  the  plant  in  which  the  dispute  has  arisen.  His  primary 
concern  is  for  the  success  of  the  union  which  he  represents. 
Advancing  the  interests  of  the  membership  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions to  this  success  and  he  is,  therefore,  anxious  to  obtain 
higher  wages  or  more  favorable  working  conditions  for  his 
constituents.  But  he  does  not  ordinarily  expect  to  secure  these 
through  the  good-will  or  spontaneous  generosity  of  the  em- 
ployer. The  suspicion  and  distrust  which  the  employer  feels 
for  him  are  fully  reflected  in  the  suspicion  and  distrust  he 
feels  for  the  employer.  Trained  in  the  hard  school  of  indus- 
trial strife,  he  negotiates  with  the  employer  not  as  a  partner 
in  the  enterprise  wishing  to  increase  his  share  without  jeopard- 
izing the  success  of  the  business,  as  an  employe  representative 
might  do,  but  as  an  outsider  willing  if  necessary  to  tie  up  the 
business  altogether  to  secure  the  larger  share  he  demands  for 
his  constituents.  As  found  in  most  industries  in  the  United 
States,  the  psychology  of  collective  bargaining  through  shop 
committees  is  predominantly  cooperative ;  that  of  collective 
bargaining  through  trade  or  labor  union  officials  predominantly 
contentious.  This  is  apparent  while  negotiations  are  going 
o»;  it  becomes  even  more  evident  after  the  bargain  has  been 
struck.  Concessions  made  by  the  employer  to  his  shop  com- 
mittee are  credited  to  him  and  serve  to  increase  the  loyalty 
of  his  employes  to  the  business.  Concessions  made  by  the  em- 
ployer to  a  union  negotiator  are  credited  to  the  organization 
and  serve  to  strengthen  the  loyalty  of  members  not  to  their 
employer  but  to  the  union. 


Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  such 
progress  as  collective  bargaining  through  trade  or  labor  union 
officials  has  thus  far  made  in  the  United  States  has  been  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  employers.  Even  in  industries  where 
unions  have  long  been  established  and  collective  bargaining 
through  their  officials  is  the  accepted  system  of  negotiation,  as 
in  the  bituminous  coal  mining  industry,  the  attitude  of  the 
representatives  of  the  unions  and  of  the  employers  is  only  too 
apt  to  be  contentious  rather  than  cooperative.  Employers 
complain  that  the  employes  are  more  interested  in  the  union 
than  they  are  in  their  jobs  and  many  of  them  look  upon  the 
system  as  a  necessary  evil  rather  than  as  something  beneficial. 
As  regards  the  relations  between  employers  and  employes,  the 
needs  of  industry  as  conceived  by  most  employers  would  thus 
seem  to  be  best  served  by  the  system  of  individual  bargaining, 
to  be  compatible  with  collective  bargaining  of  the  shop  com- 
mittee or  company  union  type,  but  to  be  irreconcilable  with 
collective  bargaining  of  the  trade  or  labor  union  type. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  American  employers  the 
conservative  American  labor  movement  had  succeeded,  even 
before  our  entry  into  the  war,  in  organizing  the  wage-earners 
in  many  branches  of  industry  into  trade  and  industrial  unions. 
The  point  of  view  of  the  leaders  in  this  movement  was  very 
different  from  that  of  the  average  employer.  To  them  the 
needs  of  industry  were  incidental,  the  share  of  the  benefits  of 
industry  going  to  the  wage-earners  all  important.  They  con- 
ceived of  the  relation  between  the  employer  and  employe  as 
one  of  struggle  over  the  division  of  the  products  of  industry. 
As  the  preamble  of  the  constitution  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  expresses  it : 

A  struggle  is  going  on  in  all  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world  be- 
tween the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed  of  all  countries,  a  strugglt 
between  the  capitalist  and  laborer. 

Experience  had  taught  the  leaders  of  the  conservative  trade 
unions  that  continuous  struggle  was  wasteful  and  destructive 
of  the  interests  of  both  contestants.  Their  program  called  for 
the  substitution  in  place  of  the  individual  bargaining  which 
they  condemned  as  a  method  of  exploitation,  of  collective  bar- 
gaining in  connection  with  which  union  negotiators  should 
represent  not  the  employes  in  one  plant  only  but  the  employes 
of  the  entire  trade  or  industry.  Whenever  employers  would 
agree  to  the  plan  they  were  glad  to  enter  into  enduring  joint 
agreements,  including  some  system  of  arbitration  for  settling 
disputes  and  avoiding  strikes  and  lockouts.  But  this  machinery 
was  usually  confined  to  negotiating  the  terms  of  the  employ- 
ment contract  and  settling  disputes.  The  words  credited  to  a 
union  negotiator  when  appealed  to  to  moderate  his  demands 
on  the  ground  that  the  business  could  afford  no  more:  "To 
hell  with  your  profits;  we  want  a  raise!  "  grossly  exaggerates 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  average  union  leader.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  trade  unionists  have  thought  of  profits 
and  the  business  side  of  industry  as  the  affair  of  the  employer 
and  have  concentrated  their  efforts  on  getting  better  terms  for 
their  members. 

Recognition  to  Labor 

Up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Wilson's  administration,  the  attitude 
of  the  government  toward  the  conservative  labor  movement 
represented  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
railroad  brotherhoods  had  been  vaguely  sympathetic  but 
neutral.  At  an  early  period  Mr.  Wilson  departed  from  this 
neutrality  and  gave  official  recognition  and  support  to  the 
organized  labor  movement.  No  one  can  understand  the  rea- 
sons for  the  present  baffled  and  rebellious  frame  of  mind  of 
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American  labor  leaders  without  giving  full  measure  of  praise 
and  blame  to  the  labor  policies  of  the  Wilson  administration. 

The  intention  of  the  administration  to  give  official  recogni- 
tion and  support  to  the  conservative  labor  movement  was 
manifested  most  clearly  upon  our  entry  into  the  war.  When 
it  was  decided  to  organize  the  National  Council  of  Defense  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  regular  departments  of  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Gompers,  as  the  official  head  of  the  organized 
workers  of  the  country,  was  named  as  head  of  the  labor  divi- 
sion. From  that  time  until  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  no 
labor  adjustment  board  was  created  to  which  officials  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  or  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
were  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  appointed.  It  is  hardly  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  government  accepted  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  the  brotherhoods  as  its  labor 
partners  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  used 
all  its  influence  to  induce  or  compel  employers  to  treat  with 
organized  labor  in  the  determination  of  all  labor  issues.  Board 
after  board  was  organized  on  the  plan  of  definite  representa- 
tives of  the  government,  definite  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployers concerned,  and  definite  representatives  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  This  policy  reached  its  consistent  climax 
in  the  establishment  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  created 
to  adjust  authoritatively  all  disputes  affecting  war  industries 
which  did  not  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  special  labor 
boards  that  had  previously  been  organized.  The  constitution 
of  this  board,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives 
of  employers  and  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  with 
its  joint  chairmen,  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Walsh,  nominated  by 
the  two  sides  but  representing  the  public,  epitomizes  the  ideal 
of  industrial  democracy  for  which  the  government  consistently 
stood. 

The  process  of  developing  effective  machinery  for  adjusting 
labor  disputes  through  negotiation  and  arbitration  was  un- 
fortunately far  from  concluded  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of 
the  armistice.  Progress  had  been  made  through  conference  of 
representatives  of  the  different  boards  toward  the  formulation 
of  the  basic  principles  of  the  government's  labor  policy  but 
this  formulation  failed  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  President 
and  was  therefore  never  put  forward  as  an  authoritative 
declaration  of  the  policy  of  the  government. 

"The  Good  Old  System" 
Still  more  unfortunately,  in  his  absorption  in  the  interna- 
tional problems  growing  out  of  the  armistice,  the  President 
gave  little  or  no  thought  to  the  problem  of  preserving  what 
was  worthy  of  preservation  of  this  machinery  of  adjustment 
boards  to  carry  the  country  through  the  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  prevent  that  reversion  to  the  pre-war  attitude  of 
mind  which  was  certain  to  occur  unless  opposed  through  a 
vigorous  and  constructive  governmental  policy.  The  Presi- 
dent's declaration  in  his  address  to  Congress  that  the  business 
community  would  rapidly  readjust  itself  to  peace  conditions 
was  accepted  by  business  men  as  a  virtual  invitation  to  throw 
off  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  restraining  influence  of  the  various 
war  labor  boards  and  to  return  to  the  good  old  system  when 
each  employer  ran  his  business  in  accordance  with  his  own 
ideas  and  the  walking  delegate  of  the  union  was  bruskly  shown 
the  door  when  he  sought  to  interfere. 

One  by  one  the  labor  adjustment  boards  were  discontinued. 
As  a  result,  to  the  difficulties  inevitable  to  the  period  of  recon- 
struction were  added  irritation  on. the  part  of  the  leaders  of 
the  organized  wage-earners,  who  felt  that  the  government  had 
forgotten  them.  Their  chagrin  and  disappointment  over  the 
failure  of   the   government   to   maintain   a  constructive  labor 


policy  were  all  the  greater  because  they  were  conscious  of 
having  stood  loyally  by  the  government  during  the  war  and 
of  having  exerted  their  influence  over  and  over  again  to  curb 
the  demands  which  their  followers,  naturally  enough,  put 
forward  as  they  realized  the  increasing  value  of  their  services 
to  employers  and  to  the  country,  with  the  withdrawal  of  wage- 
earners  into  military  service  and  the  phenomenal  expansion 
of  war  industries. 

As  a  result  of  the  official  recognition  for  the  first  time 
accorded  them,  labor  organizations  had  increased  their  mem- 
bership by  leaps  and  bounds.  From  a  membership  of  not  over 
two  and  one-half  millions  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  total 
had  swollen  to  from  four  millions  to  five  millions.  Industry 
after  industry  in  which  before  the  war  the  unions  had  been 
denied  recognition  were  organized  in  the  sense  that  employers 
no  longer  refused  to  confer  with  union  officials  and  even  began 
to  look  to  them  for  assistance  in  dealing  with  their  labor 
problems. 

The  Steel  Situation 

The  one  important  industry  which  had  not  been  brought 
into  the  union  field  was  the  steel  industry.  The  temptation  to 
bring  compelling  pressure  to  bear  on  this  industry  during  the 
war  had  been  strong  but,  except  for  disputes  at  a  few  points 
which  led  to  decisions  by  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
(e.g.,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company),  the  continuous  opera- 
tion of  the  steel  mills  of  the  country  had  not  been  interrupted 
and  on  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  unions  found  them- 
selves as  much  outlawed  as  regards  the  largest  steel  employer, 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  as  they  had  been  when 
the  war  began. 

To  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  the  attitude  of  the  officials 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  was  in  painful  contrast  to  the  attitude 
of  the  government.  Invited  to  serve  on  boards,  sent  to  Europe 
as  official  representatives  of  the  country,  and  consulted  upon 
world  labor  issues,  Mr.  Gompers  and  his  associates  in  the 
federation  naturally  resented  the  continued  refusal  of  the 
officials  of  the  Steel  Corporation  to  recognize  their  existence 
or  accept  their  claim  that  they  were  the  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  steel  workers. 

Just  what  circumstances  led  to  the  decision  to  call  the  steel 
strike  will  probably  never  be  known  outside  of  the  inner  circles 
of  organized  labor.  That  the  anti-union  policy  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  had  long  been  regarded  by  labor  leaders  as  one 
of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  American 
labor  movement  is  well  known.  It  is  probably  true  that  mat- 
ters had  gone  too  far  for  conservative  counsels  to  control  before 
Mr.  Gompers'  return  from  his  last  trip  to  Europe.  It  is  also 
probably  true  that  if  the  unions  affiliated  with  the  federation 
had  held  back,  there  would  have  ensued  a  strike  of  the  Law- 
rence type  under  I.  W.  W.  auspices.  Finally  it  is  likely  that 
even  conservative  councillors  hesitated  to  forego  all  of  the 
benefits  of  such  organization  as  had  been  achieved  through 
years  of  effort  without  risking  a  strike,  even  an  unsuccessful 
strike,  for  the  sake  of  the  solidifying  and  educational  advantages 
that  might  be  gained. 

The  officials  responsible  for  the  strike  were  severely  criti- 
cized for  not  delaying  action  until  after  the  meeting  of  the 
first  National  Labor  Conference  called  by  President  Wilson; 
but  the  adjournment  of  that  conference  without  reaching  agree- 
ment on  a  single  important  issue  went  far  to  justify  the 
scepticism  of  the  steel  strikers  as  to  its  constructive  value. 

Once  embarked  upon,  the  strike  had  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  further  embittering  the  attitude  of  the  organized 
workers  of  the  country  and  further  strengthening  the  resolu- 
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tion  of  employers  to  free  themselves  from  liability  to  similar 
interruptions  in  their  respective  industries  by  trying  to  throw 
•off  the  control  of  organized  trade  unions. 

Coal  and  the  Administration 

As  though  the  absence  of  any  serious  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  government  to  preserve  the  framework  of  industrial 
democracy  during  the  period  of  reconstruction  were  not  suffi- 
cient, developments  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry  have 
seemed  to  commit  the  administration  to  a  policy  of  active  hos- 
tility to  the  wishes  and  aspirations  of  the  organized  workers. 
No  right  is  more  fundamental  in  the  minds  of  wage-earners 
than  the  right  to  strike  to  secure  satisfactory  conditions.  In 
their  reasoning  the  more  essential  the  industry  the  more  vital 
and  valuable  this  right  because  the  greater  the  benefits  likely 
to  be  secured  through  its  exercise.  When  the  Lever  Food  and 
Fuel  Control  Act  was  under  consideration  in  Congress  the 
broad  provisions  penalizing  efforts  to  interfere  with  the  con- 
tinuous production  of  food  and  fuel  caused  grave  concern  to 
the  leaders  of  organized  labor.  The  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion might  have  been  delayed,  if  not  prevented,  by  their  opposi- 
tion. In  this  situation  authoritative  assurance  appears  to  have 
been .  given  by  representatives  of  the  government  that  the 
restrictive  provisions  were  not  intended  to  deprive  wage-earners 
of  their  right  to  strike.  On  the  basis  of  this  assurance,  Mr. 
Gompers  and  his  associates  supported  the  bill  and  it  was 
enacted  into  law.  No  doubt  the  new  attorney-general  was  un- 
familiar with  all  the  antecedents  of  the  legislation  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  enforce  when  he  decided  to  ask  Judge  Anderson 
for  the  sweeping  injunction  requiring  the  officers  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  to  recall  the  strike  order  and  refrain  from  any 
participation  in  the  coal  strike.  That  with  this  policy  of  using 
all  the  power  of  the  courts  to  deprive  the  miners  of  what  they 
consider  their  inalienable  right  to  strike,  there  should  have 
been  divided  counsels  in  the  Cabinet,  which  caused  one  mem- 
ber to  propose  an  increase  of  wages  of  over  31  per  cent  as  a 
means  of  adjusting  them  to  the  increased  cost  of  living,  while 
a  majority,  guided  by  the  compelling  authority  of  the  Fuel 
Administrator,  decided  that  only  14  per  cent  was  needed, 
served  further  to  irritate  the  wage-earners  concerned  in  this 
industry.  How  far  the  subsequent  reference  of  the  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  the  commission  that  has  just  been  created  will 
serve  to  restore  satisfactory  relations  in  the  bituminous  coal 
fields  remains  to  be  determined. 

While  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  are  supporting  policies 
in  the  steel  and  coal  industries  which  are  widely  condemned 
by  public  opinion,  the  unions  have  been  given  little  credit  for 
the  conservative  and  public-interest-regarding  policies  that  they 
have  adopted  in  other  industries.  In  connection  with  the 
longshoremen's  and  the  printing  trades  strikes  in  New  York 
city,  the  international  officials  have  taken  their  stand  squarely 
with  the  employers,  insisting  that  the  members  must  live  up 
to  their  agreements  and  must  be  faithful  to  the  machinery 
which  has  been  adopted  as  the  result  of  joint  negotiation,  even 
when  that  machinery  operates  to  their  disadvantage. 

Underlying  the  causes  of  discontent  and  unrest  that  have 
been  referred  to  has  been  the  phenomenal  depreciation  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  money.  A  rise  in  living  costs  of  from  75 
to  90  per  cent  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  has  necessitated, 
if  the  standards  of  living  of  wage-earners  are  to  be  maintained, 
increases  in  wages  that  have  seemed  staggering  to  employers. 
In  some  industries,  notably  those  most  benefited  by  the  war, 
like  the  steel  industry,  increases  fully  maintaining  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  wages  have  been  granted.  In  others  they  have 
only   been   conceded,    if   at   all,    after   acrimonious   struggles. 


Taking  all  industries  together  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  aver- 
age American  wage-earner  has  been  any  better  off,  as  regards 
real  wages,  since  the  armistice  was  signed  and  overtime  em- 
ployment largely  discontinued  than  he  was  before  the  war. 
The  inability  of  wage-earners  to  understand  the  causes  of  this 
situation,  coupled  with  the  belief  fostered  by  certain  public 
men  and  certain  newspapers  that  the  root  cause  is  profiteering 
by  employers,  has  added  to  their  disappointment  and  bitterness. 

Another  element  in  the  situation  is  the  identification  of 
efforts  on  the  part  of  labor  leaders  to  secure  better  conditions 
for  their  followers  with  the  revolutionary  propaganda  of 
leaders  of  the  I.  W.  W.  or  Bolshevik  stripe  who  foment  discord 
with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  bringing  about  an  industrial 
revolution.  No  group  in  the  country,  unless  it  be  our  self- 
made  employers,  has  less  sympathy  or  toleration  for  I.  W. 
W.-ism  or  bolshevism  than  the  leaders  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  That  the  steel  strike  and  the  coal  strike, 
which  they  are  supporting,  should  be  stigmatized  as  I.  W.  W. 
or  Bolshevist  movements  seems  to  them  to  indicate  a  malevo- 
lent purpose  on  the  part  of  reactionary  employers  and  of  a 
capitalistic  press  to  discredit  their  leadership  and  disrupt  the 
organizations  which  they  have  built  up  through  so  many  years 
of  effort. 

The  struggle  of  conflicting  aims,  ideals,  and  motives  which 
I  have  tried  to  describe  is  too  contemporaneous  to  permit  of 
exhaustive  analysis  or  carefully  weighed  conclusions.  It  is 
clear  that  in  pursuing  their  opposing  interests  both  employers 
and  employes  have  frequently  disregarded  that  third  interest, 
the  paramount  interest  of  the  public.  For  the  American  public 
the  needs  of  industry  are  important  but  more  vital  is  an  in- 
dustrial organization  that  bears  some  relation  to  our  demo- 
cratic political  organization.  Our  governmental  system  has 
been  put  to.  a  severe  test.  Many  detailed  defects  in  it  have 
been  revealed,  but  on  the  whole  it  has  stood  the  test  and 
strengthened  in  all  of  us  our  belief  in  the  essential  soundness 
of  democracy.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  we  cannot 
strengthen  and  perfect  our  political  democracy  unless  we  per- 
mit and  encourage  every  promising  experiment  in  the  direction 
of  industrial  democracy. 

To  some  extent  the  conflicting  aims,  ideals  and  motives  that 
have  been  sketched  are  inevitable  among  employers,  employes 
and  the  public.  To  a  larger  extent  they  are  due  to  the  lack 
of  any  constructive  public  policy  with  reference  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  labor  disputes,  to  ignorance  and  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  employers  of  their  employes  and  on  the  part  of 
labor  leaders  of  employers,  and  to  faulty  machinery  for  remov- 
ing these  misunderstandings,  promoting  cooperation  and  limit- 
ing contention  to  the  region  in  which  interests  are  really 
opposed. 

A  Constructive  Labor  Policy 

It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  elaborate  a 
constructive  governmental  labor  policy,  but  some  measures 
relate  so  clearly  to  the  present  situation  that  they  must  be 
referred  to : 

( I )  It  is  anomalous  that  the  policy  of  the  government  with 
reference  to  the  coal  strike  should  rest  upon  a  law  designed 
not  for  peace  conditions  but  for  war  conditions.  The  remedy 
for  this  situation  obviously  is  the  clear  formulation  by  Con- 
gress and  by  the  state  legislatures  of  the  law  in  reference  to 
the  rights  and,  even  more,  the  obligations  of  wage-earners 
empWed  in  different  types  of  industry.  This  formulation 
must  distinguish  three  groups: 

(a)  Public  employes  concerned  with  the  public  safety,  policemen, 
firemen,    etc.,   should  be   confirmed   in  the   right  to   associate  for  the 
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promotion  of  their  common  interests  but  should  be  debarred  from 
affiliation  with  other  organizations  that  might  involve  them  in  strikes 
or  prevent  them  at  critical  periods  from  rendering  the  service  to 
the  community  which  is  their  first  and  highest  obligation. 

(b)  Employes  in  public  service  industries,  including  coal  mines, 
should  be  marked  off  from  employes  in  less  essential  industries.  If 
such  a  demarcation  from  the  ordinary  run  of  employes  is  to  include 
prohibition  of  the  right  to  strike,  then  the  law  must  at  the  same  time 
protect  their  fundamental  interests  by  formulating  for  them  minimum 
standards,  including  the  living  wage,  the  eight-hour  day,  with  extra 
compensation  for  overtime,  the  assurance  of  regular  employment, 
illness  as  well  as  accident  insurance,  and  retiring  allowances.  Unless 
this  is  done,  injustice  will  clearly  result  since  they  will  be  deprived 
of  a  fundamental  right  without  any  corresponding  benefit. 

(c)  For  employes  in  ordinary  non-essential  industries  perhaps  the 
most  that  the  government  should  undertake  is  to  provide  machinery 
for  encouraging  better  industrial  relations  as  suggested  below. 

(2)  Underlying  the  steel  strike  are  certain  conditions  the 
continuance  of  which  is  destructive  of  efficient  democracy. 
The  government  of  a  democratic  country  should  not  remain 
indifferent  to  these  conditions  and  cannot  continue  so  when 
they  give  rise  to  embittered  industrial  disputes  that  threaten 
the  prosperity  of  the  whole  nation.  I  refer  to  the  outrageously 
long  hours  of  labor  that  are  still  tolerated.  In  many  branches 
of  the  steel  industry  production  must  be  continuous.  The 
alternative  to  the  twelve-hour  shift,  or  the  ten-hour  day  shift 
and  fourteen-hour  night  shift,  is  the  eight-hour  shift.  Steel 
manufacturers  claim  that  the  employes  do  not  want  the  eight- 
hour  day  which  means,  of  course,  that  they  do  not  wish  to 
suffer  the  impairment  in  earnings  that  would  result  from  the 
change  from  a  twelve-hour  day  to  an  eight-hour  day,  hourly 
rates  of  pay  remaining  the  same.  In  a  highly  competitive  in- 
dustry like  the  steel  industry  it  is  not  fair  to  the  progressive 
employer  to  place  him  in  a  position  where  he  can  change  from 
the  twelve-hour  day  to  the  eight-hour  day  only  by  putting  him- 
self at  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with  less  forward-looking 
employers  who  persist  in  maintaining  the  longer  day.  If  the 
twelve-hour  day  is  intolerable  because  it  makes  impossible  the 
development  of  the  sort  of  citizenship  that  we  must  have  if  our 
experiment  in  democracy  is  to  succeed  and  because  it  gives  rise 
to  embittered  industrial  strife,  then  the  situation  warrants 
government  interference  to  require  all  employers  to  observe 
the  eight-hour  day.  Eight-hour  legislation  for  coal  mines  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  states  has  been  sustained  as  constitu- 
tional by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  It  is  high  time 
that  an  aggressive  movement  was  started  for  the  enactment  of 
eight-hour  laws  for  continuous  industries  like  the  steel  indus- 
try, since  this  offers  the  only  escape  from  the  twelve-hour  day 
that  is  at  once  fair  to  employers  and  certain  to  bring  the  desired 
advantages  to  employes. 

(3)  To  promote  in  every  possible  way  better  industrial 
relations  there  should  be  created  federal  boards  to  adjust  or 
at  the  least  to  inquire  into  industrial  disputes  in  the  public 
interest.  A  place  for  such  boards,  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Industrial  Conference,  has  just  been  made  public  and 
receives  consideration  on  another  page  of  this  magazine.  In 
addition  to  acting  as  boards  of  inquiry  and  adjustment,  these 
new  agencies  might  collect  and  give  publicity  to  information 
in  reference  to  plans  for  collective  bargaining,  conciliation 
and  arbitration  voluntarily  entered  into  between  employers 
and  employes.  Finally  the  proposed  appeal  board,  the  National 
Industrial  Tribunal,  might  act  as  an  advisory  body  to  the  Presi- 


dent and  to  Congress  in   developing  desirable  federal  labor 
legislation. 

Supplementing  any  governmental  labor  policy  there  must  be 
a  clearer  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  industry 
and  of  the  leaders  of  labor  of  their  common  obligation  to 
our  developing  democratic  ideal.  Over  short  periods  the 
needs  of  industry,  as  understood  by  employers  may  seem 
synonymous  with  the  needs  of  the  public.  Over  long  periods 
no  forward-looking  American  will  agree  to  permit  the  needs 
of  industry  to  triumph  over  the  needs  of  democracy.  What 
we  must  seek  is  a  reconciliation  of  these  conflicting  needs  in 
a  new  alignment  of  organized  employers  and  organized 
workers  which  shall  be  cooperative  in  the  sense  of  recognizing 
the  mutual  dependence  of  both  sides  upon  the  success  of  indus- 
try, contentious  only  as  regards  those  relations  where  interests 
are  really  and  necessarily  opposed.  The  joint  agreement  for 
the  creation  of  shop  committees  between  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Company  and  the  metal  trades  department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  organization  grad- 
ually evolving  in  the  men's  clothing  industry,  described  in  the 
Survey  for  September  13,  illustrate  ways  in  which  a 
proper  balance  may  be  struck  between  the  common  interests 
and  the  conflicting  interests  of  employers  and  employes. 
Similar  joint  organization  for  the  promotion  of  common  in- 
terests must  be  made  the  deliberate  goal  wherever  organized 
employers  enter  into  agreements  for  collective  bargaining  with 
their  organized  employes.  The  rapid  progress  made  in  the 
United  Kingdom  along  these  lines  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Whitley  committee  and  the  more  sat- 
isfactory industrial  relations  that  are  accompanying  the  difficult 
readjustments  inevitable  to  a  period  of  reconstruction  there 
afford  convincing  proof  that  this  is  the  better  as  it  is  obviously 
the  more  democratic  way. 

The  Growing  Pains 
The  above  suggestions  do  not  seem  to  go  very  far  toward 
relieving  the  present  situation.  But  as  that  situation  has 
resulted  from  the  most  stupendous  calamity  the  world  has 
experienced  and  from  the  absence  of  any  guiding  governmental 
labor  policy  in  this  difficult  first  year  of  reconstruction,  imme- 
diate relief  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  To  imagine  that  by  these 
means  or  by  any  other  means  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  about 
industrial  peace  and  contentment  is  to  imagine  a  vain  thing. 
So  long  as  labor  conditions  continue  to  be  so  unsatisfactory  to 
the  mass  of  wage-earners  as  they  still  are  and  long  must  remain, 
unrest,  discontent  and  industrial  strife  are  certain  to  continue. 
Industrial  peace  can  be  bought  at  too  high  a  price  if  it  means 
industrial  stagnation !  Better  all  the  loss  and  inconvenience  to 
which  the  public  is  being  subjected  than  the  perfection  of  an 
industrial  autocracy  such  as  seems  to  be  the  ideal  of  some 
American  employers.  If  industrial  democracy  is  worth  having 
we  must  be  willing  to  bear  its  growing  pains.  Knowing  in 
our  individual  experience  the  futility  of  wealth  and  worldly 
success  without  that  inner  satisfaction  that  comes  from  the 
sense  that  we  are  free  and  masters  of  our  own  destinies,  we 
must  not  be  deluded  as  a  community  into  accepting,  as  con- 
trolling, the  needs  of  industry  with  the  material  prosperity 
deference  to  them  seems  to  promise,  to  the  neglect  of  the  needs 
of  democracy  and  the  inestimable  spiritual  values  that  democ- 
racy alone  offers. 


The   President's   Conference   Reports 


By  JVilliam  L.    Chenery 


THE*preliminary  report  of  the  President's  Industrial 
Conference  is  a  state  paper  of  transcendent  impor- 
tance. Brilliant  economic  statesmanship  underlies 
its  terms.  For  once  the  inventive  imagination,  so 
characteristically  American  in  the  region  of  mechanics,  has 
turned  to  the  industrial  field.  The  result  is  a  product  not  less 
original  and  at  the  same  time  not  less  native  to  our  own  insti- 
tutions than  the  Whitley  councils  are  to  Great  Britain. 

The  suggestions  offered  tentatively  to  this  nation  are  natur- 
ally built  on  previous  experience.  That  is  their  strength.  But 
they  are  novel  in  the  way  that  genuine  creation  is  always  new. 
Into  the  texture  of  our  peculiar  legal  situation  the  proposals 
of  the  President's  conference  may  be  woven  without  straining 
any  of  the  cherished  threads.  The  work  has  been  done  with 
such  high  skill,  moreover,  that  the  original  contribution  may 
be  accepted  without  the  surrender  of  anything  vital  by  any 
group.  Employers,  workers,  the  public  will  find  all  their  im- 
portant interests  safeguarded.  Nothing  is  suggested  which  any 
man — reactionary,  liberal  or  radical — need  repel,  so  long  as  he 
is  loyal  to  the  basic  principles  of  the  American  republic. 

In  that  fact  inheres  the  true  distinction  of  the  plan  put  for- 
ward. Any  partisan  with  half  a  mind  might  draft  an  indus- 
trial scheme  acceptable  to  his  own  faction.  Anyone  familiar 
with  the  literature  of  industry  might  propose  a  plan  analogous 
to  agencies  which  already  exist  in  this  country  or  abroad.  But 
to  take  the  materials  offered  by  the  present  troubled  situation 
and  to  construct  from  them  something  which  dovetails  into 
our  social  order,  which  promises  a  large  degree  of  industrial 
stability,  which  has  in  itself  the  seed  of  justice  for  today  and 
tomorrow — that  is  indeed  an  achievement  of  the  first  rank. 

The  conference  has  accomplished  so  much  not  alone  because 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  conferees,  although  honesty  forces  the 
quick  recognition  of  the  wisdom  which  worked.  But  not  less 
useful  than  the  acumen  of  the  men  involved  is  the  method  by 
which  they  elected  to  proceed.  Instead  of  dealing  with  prin- 
ciples they  cleaved  to  facts.  More  gifted  men  might  have 
attempted  to  write  the  rules  of  industrial  peace  and  failed. 
The  conference,  however,  chose  the  fruitful  approach  of  the 
scientific  method.  They  elected  to  create  the  human  mechan- 
ism which  under  conditions  now  obtaining  may  be  able  to  deal 
with  concrete  situations.     In  time  principles  will  emerge. 

The  boards  of  inquiry  and  adjustment  suggested  are  the 
heart  of  the  report.  Other  such  boards  have  been  tried  in  this 
country  and  some  have  been  successful.  But  nothing  so  broad 
in  scope,  so  simple  in  action,  so  indigenous  to  the  American 
scene  has  ever  been  offered.  The  boards  are  suggested  chiefly 
for  the  development  of  good  human  relations  in  general  indus- 
trial establishments.  Differing  proposals  are  made  both  for 
public  utilities  and  for  government  employes  in  essential  activ- 
ities. These  latter,  however,  are  much  more  nearly  what 
might  have  been  expected. 

The  boards  of  inquiry  and  adjustment  are  precisely  what 
their  name  indicates.  But  they  avoid  the  twin  dangers  which 
hitherto  have  rendered  futile,  when  not  impossible,  similar 
organizations.  The  dilemma  ordinarily  presented  the  advo- 
cates of  industrial  tribunals  is  created  by  the  weakness  of  the 
absence  of  compulsion  and  by  the  servitude  of  compulsion. 
State  boards  of  arbitration  are  too  often  disregarded  by  em- 
ployers or  employes  because  they  have  no  power.  No  one  need 
listen  to  the  suggestions  of  most  of  these  public  bodies  and 
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few,  sure  of  their  own  fighting  powers,  do  give  heed  to  their 
advice.     ' 

On  the  other  hand  organized  labor,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Great  Britain,  is  irreconcilably  hostile  to  compul- 
sory arbitration.  Few  informed  leaders  who  have  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  at  heart  have  any  confidence  in  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion for  general  industry.  Workers  regard  such  a  system  as 
involuntary  servitude.  Trade  unionists  would  never  accept 
such  compulsion  so  long  as  the  center  of  economic  power  re- 
mains where  it  now  rests. 

Because  of  this  deep  rooted  opposition  to  compulsory  arbi- 
tration and  the  supineness  of  previous  boards  without  compul- 
sory authority,  it  has  been  extraordinarily  difficult  to  create  a 
system  of  orderly  justice  in  industry.  But  that  is  precisely 
what  the  President's  Industrial  Conference  has  been  able  to 
do.  Arbitration  is  voluntary.  Neither  employers  nor  em- 
ployes are  legally  compelled  to  submit  their  differences  to  ad- 
justment. Strikes  are  still  legal  and  lockouts  are  not  prohib- 
ited. If  either  party  so  chooses  the  boards  of  inquiry  and 
adjustment  may  up  to  a  certain  point  be  ignored.  Yet  few  who 
care  for  public  opinion  will  hazard  any  such  course  if  th 
report  is  adopted  by  Congress.  For  most  skillfully  great  powe 
will  be  delegated  to  the  boards. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  structure  proposed.  First,  there 
is  a  national  industrial  tribunal.  This  consists  of  nine  mem- 
bers, three  representing  employers,  three  workers,  and  three  the 
general  public.  They  will  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Then  there  will  be  regional  boards 
of  inquiry  and  adjustment.  These,  three-fold  in  their  nature, 
will  each  be  composed  first  of  a  chairman.  Next,  the  perma- 
nent panels  of  employers  and  employes  will  be  established.  The 
panels  will  be  approved  by  the  President  and  classified  by  indus- 
tries. When  an  industrial  issue  comes  up  each  party,  em- 
ployers and  workers,  will  nominate  a  representative.  The 
chairman  will  then  from  the  top  of  the  panels  pick  four  other 
members,  two  from  each  group.  The  employers'  representa- 
tive and  the  labor  representative  will,  however,  each  have  a 
certain  number  of  peremptory  challenges  of  the  names  con- 
tained in  the  panels.    That  should  insure  a  fair  board. 

When  either  party  has  appointed  its  representative  it  by  that 
fact  agrees  to  abide  by  the  findings  of  the  board  of  adjustment. 
These  findings  must  be  unanimous.  In  nearly  every  case  one 
party  or  the  other  is  willing  to  submit  to  arbitration.  But  in 
those  cases  where  one  party  "  has  nothing  to  arbitrate  "  the 
board  of  adjustment  becomes  a  board  of  inquiry.  The  side 
which  does  submit  its  case  under  such  conditions  has  the  right 
to  representation  and  the  right  to  peremptory  challenge  of  the 
names  in  the  panel.  The  side  which  refuses  has  neither  a 
direct  spokesman  nor  the  right  of  challenge  of  the  names  in 
the  panels.  The  board  of  inquiry,  moreover,  has  the  power  to 
compel  testimony  and  to  make  a  thorough  investigation.  It 
must  without  delay  make  a  public  report. 

No  penalty  for  stubborn  refusal  to  join  in  the  adjustment 
is  provided  except  that  of  publicity.  It  is  hardly  likely,  how- 
ever, with  the  full  knowledge  that  a  searching  investigation  is 
to  be  made  under  governmental  authority  by  men  skilled  in 
the  industry,  that  many  will  scorn  arbitration.  The  entire 
sanction  of  the  plan  is  thus  built  in  the  power  of  Congress  to 
pursue  public  inquiries  and  on  the  compelling  sway  of  public 
opinion. 
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There  are  other  fine  contributions  in  the  preliminary  report, 
not  least  of  which  is  the  wise  introduction.  In  its  subsequent 
sessions  the  proposals  of  the  conference  concerning  public  em- 
ployes and  public  utility  employes  will  be  elaborated.  When 
these  become  more  detailed  it  will  be  possible  to  appraise  the 
value  of  what  is  proposed.  But  as  a  beginning  the  great 
offering  has  been  made.     It  is  now  in  the  stage  of  discussion. 


It  has  been  sent  to  interested  groups  and  individuals.  When 
the  conference  reassembles  it  will  hear  the  opinions  and  the 
criticisms  of  the  country.    Then  should  come  a  final  report. 

What  has  already  been  done,  however,  lays  the  solid  founda- 
tion for  great  industrial  progress.  It  would  be  tragic  indeed 
if  from  any  factional  motive  Congress  refused  to  write  into 
law  this  system  of  justice  which  offers  so  much  for  the  future. 


Preliminary  Statement  of  the  President's 
Industrial  Conference 


T 


I.     INTRODUCTION 


HE  Industrial  Conference,  convened  by  the  Presi- 
dent  in   Washington   on   December    1,   issues   this 
statement  in  the  desire  that  certain  tentative  pro- 
posals   be    given    considerate    study    by    interested 
individuals  and  organizations  throughout  the  country.     It  will 
reassemble  on  January  12  and  will  then  carefully  consider  any 
constructive  criticisms  that  may  be  submitted  to  it. 

The  Conference  does  not  deem  it  useful  at  this  time  to  enter 
upon  a  discussion  of  the  causes  of  industrial  unrest.  It  believes 
rather  that  its  most  important  immediate  contribution  is  the 
suggestion  of  practical  measures  which  will  serve  to  avert  or 
postpone  industrial  conflicts. 

In  confining  itself  to  the  proposal  of  machinery  for  the 
adjustment  of  disputes,  the  Conference  is  far  from  wishing  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  mechanical  as  contrasted  with 
the  human  elements  in  the  situation.  Our  modern  industrial 
organization,  if  it  is  not  to  become  a  failure,  must  yield  to  the 
individual  a  larger  satisfaction  with  life.  It  makes  possible 
a  greater  production  of  material  things.  But  we  have  grown 
so  accustomed  to  its  complexity  that  we  are  in  danger  of  for- 
enj.  J  getting  that  men  are  to-day  more  dependent  on  each  other  than 
I  ever  before.  The  spirit  of  human  fellowship  and  responsibil- 
ity was  easier  to  maintain  when  two  or  three  worked  side  by 
side  and  saw  the  completed  product  pass  from  their  hands. 
Yet  their  cooperation  was  actually  less  necessary  because  each 
by  himself  was  more  nearly  capable,  if  circumstances  de- 
manded, to  meet  the  needs  of  life.  To-day  we  have  a  complex 
interweaving  of  vital  interests.  But  we  have  as  yet  failed  to 
adjust  our  human  relations  to  the  facts  of  our  economic  inter- 
dependence. The  process  toward  adjustment,  though  slow, 
nevertheless  goes  on.  The  right  relationship  between  employer 
and  employee  in  large  industries  can  only  be  promoted  by  the 
deliberate  organization  of  that  relationship.  Not  only  must 
■the  theory  that  labor  is  a  commodity  be  abandoned,  but  the 
concept  of  leadership  must  be  substituted  for  that  of  master- 
ship. New  machinery  of  democratic  representation  may  be 
erected  to  suit  the  conditions  of  present  industry  and  restore  a 
measure  of  personal  contact  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  be- 
tween employer  and  employe.  The  more  recent  development 
of  such  machinery  with  the  cooperation  of  organized  labor  is 
a  hopeful  sign.  But  back  of  any  machinery  must  be  the  power 
which  moves  it.  Human  fellowship  in  industry  may  be  either 
an  empty  phrase  or  a  living  fact.  There  is  no  magic  formula. 
It  can  be  a  fact  only  if  there  is  continuous  and  sincere  effort  for 
mutual  understanding  and  an  unfailing  recognition  that  there 
is  a  community  of  interest  between  employer  and  employee. 

Pending  the  growth  of  better  relationships  between  em- 
ployers and  employees,  the  practical  approach  to  the  problem  is 
to  devise  a  method  of  preventing  or  retarding  conflicts  by  pro- 
viding machinery  for  the  adjustment  of  differences.    The  Con- 
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ference  believes  that  it  is  possible  to  set  up  a  more  effective 
series  of  tribunals  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes  than  at  pres- 
ent exists.  To  be  successful,  such  tribunals  must  be  so  organ- 
ized as  to  operate  promptly  as  well  as  impartially.  There 
must  be  full  participation  by  employers  and  employees.  There 
must  be  representation  of  the  public  to  safeguard  the  public 
interest.  The  machinery  should  not  be  used  to  promote  un- 
fairly the  interests  of  organizations,  either  of  labor  or  of  cap- 
ital. The  plain  fact  is  that  the  public  has  long  been  uneasy 
about  the  power  of  great  employers;  it  is  becoming  uneasy 
about  the  power  of  great  labor  organizations.  The  commun- 
ity must  be  assured  against  domination  by  either.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  must  be  equal  assurance  that  such  machin- 
ery will  not  be  used  to  discriminate  against  organizations  of 
employees  or  of  employers.  Both  should  be  protected.  The 
right  of  association  on  either  side  should  not  be  affected  or 
denied  as  a  result  of  the  erection  of  such  tribunals. 

The  plan  which  follows  does  not  propose  to  do  away  with 
the  ultimate  right  to  strike,  to  discharge,  or  to  maintain  the 
closed  or  the  open  shop.  It  is  designed  to  bring  about  a  frank 
meeting  of  the  interested  parties  and  cool  and  calm  considera- 
tion of  the  questions  involved,  in  association  with  other  persons 
familiar  with  the  industry. 

The  plan  is  national  in  scope  and  operation,  yet  it  is  decen- 
tralized. It  is  different  from  anything  in  operation  elsewhere. 
It  is  based  upon  American  experience  and  is  designed  to  meet 
American  conditions.  To  facilitate  discussion,  the  plan  sub- 
mitted, while  entirely  tentative,  is  expressed  in  positive  form 
and  made  definite  as  to  most  details. 

II.    PLAN   FOR  BOARDS  OF   INQUIRY 
AND   ADJUSTMENT 

1.  National  Tribunal  and  Regional  Boards 

THERE  shall  be  established  a  National  Industrial  Tri- 
bunal, and  Regional  Boards  of  Inquiry  and  Adjustment. 

2.  National  Industrial  Tribunal 
The  National  Industrial  Tribunal  shall  have  its  headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  and  shall  be  composed  of  nine  members 
chosen  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Three 
shall  represent  the  employers  of  the  country  and  shall  be  ap- 
pointed upon  nomination  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Three  shall  represent  employees  and  shall  be  appointed  upon 
nomination  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Three  shall  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public  interest.  Not  more  than  five  of  the 
members  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party. 

The  tribunal  shall  be,  in  general,  a  board  of  appeal.  Its 
determinations  on  disputes  coming  to  it  upon  an  appeal  shall 
be  by  unanimous  vote.  In  case  it  is  unable  to  reach  a  deter- 
mination, it  shall  make  and  publish  majority  and  minority 
reports  which  shall  be  matters  of  public  record. 
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3.  Industrial  Regions 
The  United  States  shall  be  divided  into  a  specified  number 
of  industrial  regions.  The  Conference  suggests  twelve  regions 
with  boundaries  similar  to  those  established  under  the  Federal 
Reserve  system,  with  such  modifications  as  the  industrial  situ- 
ation may  make  desirable. 

4.  Regional  Chairmen  and  Vice-Chairmen 
In  each  region  the  President  shall  appoint  a  regional  chair- 
man.    He  shall  be  a  representative  of  the  public  interest,  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years  and  be  eligible  for  reap- 
pointment. 

Whenever  in  any  industrial  region,  because  of  the  multiplic- 
ity of  disputes,  prompt  action  by  the  Regional  Board  is  impos- 
sible, or  where  the  situation  makes  it  desirable,  the  National 
Industrial  Tribunal  may  in  its  discretion  choose  one  or  more 
vice-chairmen  and  provide  for  the  establishment  under  their 
chairmanship  of  additional  regional  boards. 

5.  Panels  of  Employers  and  Employees  for  Regional 
Boards 
Panels  of  employers  and  employees  for  each  region  shall  be 
prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  respectively,  after  conference  with  the  employers  and 
employees,  respectively,  of  the  regions.  The  panels  shall  be 
approved  by  the  President. 

At  least  twenty  days  before  their  submission  to  the  Presi- 
dent provisional  lists  for  the  panels  in  each  region  shall  be  pub- 
lished in. such  region. 

The  panels  of  employers  shall  be  classified  by  industries; 
the  panels  of  employees  shall  be  classified  by  industries  and  sub- 
classified  by  crafts.  The  names  of  emplo3rers  and  employees 
selected  shall  be  at  first  entered  on  their  respective  panels  in 
an  order  determined  by  lot. 

The  selection  from  the  panels  for  service  upon  the  Regional 
Boards  shall  be  made  in  rotation  by  the  regional  chairman ; 
after  service  the  name  of  the  one  so  chosen  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  foot  of  his  panel. 

6.  Regional  Boards  of  Adjustment 
Whenever  a  dispute  arises  in  a  plant  or  group  of  plants  which 
is  not  settled  by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  existing  ma- 
chinery, the  chairman  may  on  his  motion,  unless  disapproved 
by  the  National  Industrial  Tribunal,  and  shall  at  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or 
the  National  Industrial  Tribunal,  request  each  side  concerned 
in  such  dispute  to  submit  it  for  adjustment  to  a  Regional  Board 
of  Adjustment.  To  this  end  each  side  shall,  if  willing  to  make 
such  submission,  select  within  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
seven  days,  at  the  discretion  of  the  chairman,  a  representative. 
Such  selection  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  laid  down  by  the  National  Industrial  Tri- 
bunal for  the  purpose  of  insuring  free  and  prompt  choice  of 
the  representatives. 

When  both  sides  shall  have  selected  their  representatives  the 
chairman  shall  take  from  the  top  of  the  panels  for  the  industry 
concerned,  or  in  the  case  of  employees  for  the  craft  or  crafts 
concerned,  names  of  employers  and  employees,  respectively. 
The  representatives  selected  by  the  two  sides  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  specified  number  of  peremptory  challenges  of  the  names  so 
taken  from  their  respective  panels.  When  two  unchallenged 
names  of  employers  and  employees  shall  have  been  selected  in 
this  manner,  they,  with  the  chairman  and  the  representatives 
selected  by  the  two  sides,  shall  constitute  a  Regional  Board  of 
Adjustment. 

The  appointment  of  representatives  of  both  sides  shall  con- 
stitute an  agreement  to  submit  the  issue  for  adjustment  and 
further  shall  constitute  an  agreement  by  both  sides  that  they 


will  continue,  or  reestablish  and  continue,  the  status  that  ex- 
isted at  the  time  the  dispute  arose. 

The  Board  of  Adjustment  so  constituted  shall  proceed  at 
once  to  hear  the  two  sides  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a  deter- 
mination. Such  determination  must  be  by  unanimous  vote.  In 
case  the  board  is  unable  to  reach  a  determination  the  question 
shall,  unless  referred  to  an  umpire  as  provided  in  Section  9, 
pass  upon  appeal  to  the  National  Industrial  Tribunal. 

7.  Regional  Boards  of  Inquiry 
If  either  side  to  the  dispute  fails,  within  the  period  fixed  by 
the  chairman,  to  select  its  representative,  the  chairman  shall 
proceed  to  organize  a  Regional  Board  of  Inquiry.  Such  Re- 
gional Board  of  Inquiry  shall  consist  of  the  regional  chairman, 
two  employers  selected  in  the  manner  specified  from  the  em- 
ployers' panel,  and  two  employees  selected  in  like  manner  from 
the  employees'  panel  and  of  the  representative  of  either  side 
that  may  have  selected  a  representative  and  agreed  to  submit 
the  dispute  to  the  board.  If  neither  side  shall  select  a  repre- 
sentative within  the  time  fixed  by  the  chairman,  the  Board  of 
Inquiry  shall  consist  of  the  chairman  and  the  four  panel  mem- 
bers only. 

Upon  the  selection  of  a  representative,  within  the  specified 
time,  the  side  concerned  shall  be  entitled  to  the  specified  num- 
ber of  peremptory  challenges  as  provided  above.  The  repre- 
sentative shall  have  the  right  to  sit  on  the  Board  of  Inquiry 
and  to  take  full  part  as  a  member  of  such  board  in  the  pro- 
ceedings thereof. 

The  Board  of  Inquiry  as  so  constituted  shall  proceed  to  in- 
vestigate the  dispute  and  make  and  publish  a  report,  or  ma- 
jority and  minority  reports,  of  the  conclusions  reached,  within 
five  days  after  the  close  of  its  hearings  and  within  not  more 
than  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  issue  of  the  original  request 
by  the  chairman  to  the  two  sides  to  the  dispute,  unless  extended 
on  unanimous  request  of  the  board  by  the  National  Industrial 
Tribunal.  It  shall  transmit  copies  of  this  report  or  reports  to 
the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  of  Labor,  respectively,  and 
to  the  National  Industrial  Tribunal,  where  they  shall  be  mat- 
ters of  public  record. 

8.  Transformation  of  the  Regional  Boards  of  Inquiry  into 

Regional  Boards  of  Adjustment 
At  any  time  during  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  at  which  both 
sides  shall  have  selected  representatives  and  agreed  to  submit 
the  dispute  for  adjustment,  the  Board  of  Inquiry  shall  become 
a  Board  of  Adjustment  by  the  admission  to  membership  on  the 
board  of  such  representatives.  The  side  or  sides  which  appoint 
representatives  after  the  date  fixed  in  the  original  request  of 
the  chairman  shall,  because  of  its  delay,  suffer  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  peremptory  challenges  to  which  it  otherwise 
would  have  been  entitled. 

The  Board  of  Adjustment  so  constituted  shall  proceed  to 
the  determination  of  the  dispute  as  though  it  had  been  organ- 
ized within  the  period  originally  fixed  by  the  chairman. 

9.  Umpire 
When  a  Regional  Board  of  Adjustment  is  unable  to  reach  a 
unanimous  determination  it  may  by  unanimous  vote  select  an 
umpire  and  refer  the  dispute  to  him  with  the  provision  that 
his  determination  shall  be  final  and  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  a  unanimous  determination  of  such  Regional 
Board. 

10.  Combination  of  Regions 
Whenever  the  questions  involved  in  a  dispute  extend  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  a  single  region,  the  regions  to  which  the  dis- 
pute extends  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  such  dispute,  be  combined 
by  order  of  the  National  Industrial  Tribunal,  which  shall  des- 
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ignate  the  chairman  of  one  of  the  regions  concerned  to  act  as 
chairman  in  connection  with  the  dispute  in  question. 

Two  employer  members  and  two  employee  members  shall 
be  chosen  from  the  combined  panels  of  the  regions  involved  in 
the  dispute  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  established  by 
the  National  Industrial  Tribunal.  The  members  representing 
the  two  sides  to  the  dispute  shall  be  chosen  as  in  the  case  of 
a  dispute  in  a  single  region. 

A  Regional  Board  of  Inquiry  or  of  Adjustment  constituted 
for  a  dispute  extending  beyond  the  boundaries  of  a  single  re- 
gion shall  have  the  sa'me  rights  and  powers  conferred  upon  a 
Regional  Board  for  a  single  region. 

11.  Effect  of  Decision 

Whenever  an  agreement  is  reached  by  the  parties  to  a  dis- 
pute or  a  determination  is  announced  by  a  Regional  Board  of 
Adjustment,  or  by  an  Umpire,  or  by  the  National  Industrial 
Tribunal,  the  agreement  or  determination  shall  have  the  full 
force  and  effect  of  a  trade  agreement  which  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  are  bound  to  carry  out. 

12.  General  Provisions 

In  connection  with  their  task  of  inquiry  and  adjustment, 
the  Regional  Boards  and  the  National  Tribunal  shall  have  the 
right  to  subpoena  witnesses,  to  examine  them  under  oath,  to 
require  the  production  of  books  and  papers  pertinent  to  the 
inquiry,  and  their  assistance  in  all  proper  ways  to  enable  the 
boards  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  reference  to  the  causes  of  the 
dispute  and  the  basis  of  a  fair  adjustment.  Provision  shall  be 
made  by  law  for  the  protection  of  witnesses  and  to  prevent  the 
misuse  of  any  information  so  obtained. 

All  members  of  the  tribunal  and  boards  heretofore  described, 
including  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman,  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote. 

The  President  shall  have  the  power  of  removal  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribunal  and  boards. 

In  the  presentation  of  evidence  to  the  tribunal  and  the 
boards  each  side  shall  have  the  right  to  present  its  position 
through  representatives  of  its  own  choosing. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
making  nominations  for  the  National  Industrial  Tribunal  and 
in  preparing  and  revising  the  regional  panels  of  employers  and 
employees  shall,  from  time  to  time,  develop  suitable  systems  to 
insure  their  selections  being  truly  representative. 

The  National  Industrial  Tribunal,  the  Regional  Boards  of 
Adjustment,  and  the  Umpires  shall  in  each  of  their  determina- 
tions specify  the  minimum  period  during  which  such  deter- 
minations shall  be  effective  and  binding.  In  case  of  emergency 
a  Regional  Adjustment  Board  or  the  National  Industrial  Tri- 
bunal may,  after  hearing  both  sides,  alter  its  determination  by 
abridging  or  extending  the  period  specified. 

13.  Special  Provisions 

The  terms  of  office  of  members  of  the  National  Industrial 
Board  shall  be  six  years;  at  the  outset  three  members,  includ- 
ing one  from  each  group,  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  three  members  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  three 
members  for  a  term  of  six  years;  thereafter  three  members, 
one  from  each  group,  shall  retire  at  the  end  of  each  period  of 
two  years.     Members  shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

The  regional  panels  provided  for  in  Section  5  shall  be  re- 
vised annually  by  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  of  Labor, 
respectively,  in  conference  with  the  employers  and  employees, 
respectively,  of  each  region. 


14.  Relation  of  Boards  to  Existing  Machinery  for  Con- 
ciliation and  Adjustment 
The  establishment  of  the  National  Industrial  Tribunal  and 
the  Regional  Boards  described  shall  not  affect  existing  machin- 
ery of  conciliation,  adjustment,  and  arbitration  established 
under  the  Federal  Government,  under  the  governments  of  the 
several  States  and  Territories  or  subdivisions  thereof,  or  under 
mutual  agreements  of  employers  and  employees. 

Any  industrial  agreement  made  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees may,  by  consent  of  the  parties,  be  filed  with  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Tribunal.  Such  filing  shall  constitute  agree- 
ment by  the  parties  that  in  the  event  of  a  dispute  they  will 
maintain  the  status  existing  at  the  time  the  dispute  originated 
until  a  final  determination,  and  that  any  dispute  not  adjusted 
by  means  of  the  machinery  provided  through  the  agreement 
shall  pass  on  appeal  to  the  National  Industrial  Tribunal  for 
determination,  as  in  the  case  of  a  dispute  submitted  on  appeal 
from  a  Regional  Board. 

III.     OBJECTS  OF  PLAN 

THE  main  objects  of  the  above  plan  are  to  secure  national 
coordination  and  to  stimulate  the  formation  of  bodies  for 
local  adjustment.  The  requirement  of  unanimity  of  agree- 
ment has  by  experience  in  the  United  States  proved  remark- 
ably successful  and  should  assure  such  confidence  that  neither 
side  can  rightfully  refuse  to  submit  to  adjustment.  A  prece- 
dent condition  of  such  submission  is  that  the  interruption  of 
production  shall  be  delayed.  The  frank  meeting  of  the  parties 
in  controversy  together  with  other  men  skilled  in  questions  at 
issue  always  gives  promise  of  settlement.  On  the  other  hand, 
refusal  to  submit  to  the  board  not  only  inaugurates  a  legal 
inquiry  but  also  prejudices  the  obstinate  party  or  parties  in 
public  opinion.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  membership  on  the 
board  of  inquiry  is  available  to  either  party  to  the  conflict  singly 
would  tend  further  to  weaken  the  position  of  the  other. 
When  both  parties  join,  the  board  at  once  becomes  a  Board 
of  Adjustment,  and  conflict  ceases  by  agreement  until  a  deter- 
mination is  reached. 

IV.     STATEMENT  AS  TO  PUBLIC 
UTILITY  INDUSTRIES 

THE  plan  here  proposed  presents  greater  difficulties  in  appli- 
cation to  certain  public  utilities  than  to  competitive  indus- 
try. The  continuous  operation  of  public  utilities  is  vital  to 
public  welfare.  As  the  capital  invested  is  employed  in  public 
use,  so  is  the  labor  engaged  in  public  service;  and  the  with- 
drawal of  either  with  the  result  of  suspending  service  makes 
the  people  the  real  victim.  While  continuous  operation  of  all 
utilities  is  conducive  to  the  general  convenience  of  the  people, 
that  of  some  of  them  is  essential  to  their  very  existence.  Of  the 
latter  class  the  railways  are  a  conspicuous  example  and  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  body  politics  as  do  the  arteries  to  the 
human  body.  Suspension  produces  practical  social  and  eco- 
nomic anarchy  and  may  impose  hardship  even  to  the  point  of 
starvation  upon  large  sections  of  the  community.  The  inter- 
ruption in  such  essential  public  utilities  is  intolerable. 

The  Conference  believes  that  a  plan  of  tribunals  or  Boards 
of  Adjustment  and  Inquiry  should  be  applied  to  public  utilities, 
but  in  the  adaptation  of  the  plan  two  problems  present  them- 
selves. First,  governmental  regulation  of  public  utilities  is 
now  usually  confined  to  rates  and  services.  The  Conference 
considers  that  there  must  be  some  merging  of  responsibility 
for  regulation  of  rates  and  services  and  the  settlement  of 
wages  and  conditions  of  labor.  Such  coordination  would  give 
greater  security  to  the  public,  to  employee,  and  to  employer. 
[Continued   on   page   376] 


GREATER  AND  LESSER   ARARAT 


The  Armenian  Republic 

A  New  Government  Born  out  of  Disorder  and  Suffering 

By  Lei  and  Rex  Robinson 


TRADITION  has  it  that  Noah  grounded  his  ark 
where  the  greater  and  lesser  peaks  of  Mount  Ararat 
front  the  meeting  plains  of  Persia,  Turkey  and 
Russia.  From  Ararat's  summit  the  eye  sweeps 
southward  to  the  northwest  province  of  Persia ;  to  the  east, 
north  and  northwest  are  the  mud-walled  and  poplar-girt  vil- 
lages of  the  Caucasus,  or  Russian  part  of  ancient  Armenia;  to 
the  west  stretch  the  mountains  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  long  before 
Islam,  part  of  the  Armenian  kingdom. 

Between  the  Armenian  villages  far  to  the  east  and  west 
of  Ararat  were  contrasts  due  as  much  to  the  different  govern- 
ment and  social  environment  under  which  these  peasants  and 
artisans  of  one  race  lived  as  to  the  varied  nature  of  the  soil 
they  worked  and  the  trades  they  plied.  Russian  Armenia 
was  served  by  the  imperial  railway  system  of  the  czar's 
regime.  Its  population,  though  predominantly  Armenian, 
contained  large  elements  of  Tartars,  Kurds,  Turks,  Russians 
and  even  Greeks.  There  were  the  beginnings  of  modern 
industry,  and  a  few  larger  towns  of  stone,  like  the  fortress 
of  Kars,  or  Erivan,  once  seat  of  the  provincial  government, 
furnished  markets  for  farmers  who  were  encouraged  by  decent 
wagon  roads  and  fair  protection  against  brigands. 

The  term  Turkish  Armenia  is  ethnological,  not  political. 
But  even  in  eastern  Asia  Minor  Armenians  shared  the  land 
with  Kurds  and  Turks,  and  all  alike  the  Turkish  ban.  Be- 
fore the  war,  as  it  was  buckling  itself  for  its  greatest  and 
presumably  its  last  murderous  sally,  the  chief  difficulty  with  the 
'  Turkish  government  was  that  it  was  no  government  at  all — in 
the  accepted  sense.  None  knew  it  better  than  these  people. 
There  was  no  rail  service  worthy  the  name ;  mountain  wagon 
tracks  were  robber-infested ;  industry  had  never  passed  the 
handicraft  stage ;  commerce  was  retarded  and  agriculture 
primitive ;  towns  and  villages  alike  were  pole-  and  mud-built. 

But  such  hath  the  war  wrought  that  Ararat,  marking  this 
historic  break  in  the  nation,  now  shadows  the  little  city  of 
Erivan  which  may  be  the  cradle  of  united  Armenian  freedom. 
The  Mount  Ararat  government  was  born  at  Erivan  in 
August,  1918.  The  Armenian  republic  (for  it  also  goes  by 
this  name)  has  never  been  formally  recognized  by  the  peace 
conference,  but  its  working  agreements  with  Allied  repre- 
sentatives showed  such  a  sympathetic  attitude  on  the  latter's 
part  that  recognition  should  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

All  of  the  former  Erivan  districts  of  Trans-Caucasia,   for 
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instance,  was  temporarily  entrusted  to  Armenia.  To  the 
hopeful  republic  were  added  Alexandropol  as  well,  unfortu- 
nately, as  the  plain  of  Nakhitchevan  to  the  south — mainly 
Tartar  in  population.  British  forces  which  had  occupied  the 
town  and  fortress  of  Kars  upon  the  retreat  of  the  Tartars 
(who  had  followed  the  Turks  after  the  Ottoman  collapse) 
withdrew  in  favor  of  Armenia,  and  a  small  body  of  poorly 
clad  soldiers  took  over  this  once  mighty  fortification  of  Russia. 

The  territory  of  the  Armenian  republic  today  is  only  that 
of  the  major  part  of  Caucasus  Armenia.  By  many  the  Erivan 
government  is  thought  of  only  as  a  government  of  Russian 
Armenia,  and  certainly  it  is  mainly  controlled,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  by  factions  representing  the  settled  Arme- 
nians of  the  Caucasus.  Of  its  parliament  of  eighty,  for  ex- 
ample, only  thirteen  are  Asia  Minor  Armenians.  Unfortu- 
nately the  government  does  not  even  command  the  wealth 
or  brains  of  any  large  part  of  the  prosperous  Armenians  of 
the  Caucasus,  most  of  whom  follow  absorbing  interests  in 
Baku  or  Tiflis.  But  granted  all  this,  no  Armenian  govern- 
ment can  be  established  just  now  to  the  west  of  Ararat,  and 
for  the  rank  and  file  of  patriots,  who  have  risked  all  for  God 
and  country,  the  "  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years,"  are 
centered  here. 

Armenia,  in  fine,  is  only  in  the  geographical  sense  a  govern- 
ment of  the  Russian  Caucasus.  Though  it  cannot  establish 
itself  in  Turkish  Armenia,  throngs  of  Turkish  Armenians 
must  live  in  its  territory.  Its  liability  in  caring  for  these 
homeless  families  gives  it  an  importance  not  to  be  gauged  by 
its  extent,  but  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  its  burden  and 
its  opportunity.  In  this  case  at  least  the  shadow  of  things 
hoped  for  must  be  cast  by  the  substance  of  things  at  hand. 

In  Search  of  Food 

There  would  be  no  refugee  problem  here  today  had  not  a 
quickly  organized  Armenian  government  in  Erivan  staved 
off  for  a  time  the  starvation  that  threatened  all  in  the  south 
Caucasus,  when  the  Russian  break-up  in  Trans-Caucasia 
left  subject  nationalities  like  the  Tartars,  Georgians  and 
Armenians  to  their  own  devices.  Surrounded  by  foes,  and  for 
a  time  nearly  cut  off  from  any  sources  of  food  supply,  the 
Armenian  government  had  undertaken  to  gather  its  children 
about  it  and  protect  them  from  famine  and  massacre.  In 
brief,  probably  the  bulk  of  all  surviving  refugees  from  what 
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was  once  Turkish  Armenia  is  now  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Mount  Ararat,  and  mainly  within  the  boundaries  of  Russian 
Armenia.  None  too  welcome  to  their  Caucasian  cousins, 
they  are  sleeping  in  bundles  of  rags  on  station  squares,  wan- 
dering through  the  barren  stretches  in  search  of  food  (for  of 
work  there  is  none),  doubling,  though  as  transients,  the  popu- 
lation of  half-destroyed  towns,  and  loitering  in  the  fields  and 
villages  of  needy  peasants.  No  one  can  give  even  approximate 
figures,  but  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  is  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  refugees  in  the  territory  of  the  new  Armenian  govern- 
ment, and  to  these  we  should  add  a  million  Armenian  and 
other  natives  on  a  soil  now  almost  non-producing. 

When  the  Armenian  government  took  over  Alexandropol 
and  Kars  these  were  but  shells.  People  crouched  in  the  cor- 
ners of  leaning  walls  and  built  temporary  shelters  in  gutted 
buildings.  When  the  Armenians,  during  the  latter  days  of 
the  war,  were  compelled  to  surrender  Kars  to  the  Turks  they 
destroyed  a  large  part  of  their  own  city;  when  the  Tartars, 
who  followed  the  Turks,  gave  way  to  the  British  and,  later, 
the  British  to  the  Armenians,  the  last  state  was  worse  than 
the  first.  The  small  Armenian  garrison  found  shelter  in 
barracks  with  roofs  only  partly  preserved,  and  a  drilling  ground 
where  once  they  encamped  as  part  of  the  imperial  Russian 
army.  No  town  of  northern  France  is  a  more  ghastly  re- 
minder than  the  ruin-gorged  windows  and  black  solitary  walls 
of  this  once  proud  military  post.  It  is  not  alone  the  crescent, 
stuck  where  once  the  cross  stood  on  the  spires  of  the  Russian 
cathedral,  that  recalls  the  Turk.  But  here  people  must  live; 
they  have  no  other  place  to  go. 

Worst  of  all,  only  the  temporary  armistice  arranged 
through  the  moral  influence  of  the  Armenian  commissioner 
holds  in  leash  new  wars  within  Armenian  limits.  This  armis- 
tice was  at  the  expense  of  leaving  all  Nakhitchevan  plain  in 
the  Tartar  hands  and  tolerating  cut  rail  connections  with 
Tabriz,  and  because  there  is  not  an  Allied  soldier  to  enforce 
it,  it  may  be  broken  at  any  minute.  The  latest  reported  fight- 
ing has  been  ten  miles  from  Erivan.  Continually,  refugees 
from  newly  invaded  villages  are  fleeing  to  yet  protected  towns 
where  refugees  from  across  the  border  have  long  begged  food 
and  safety.  To  Erivan  especially  they  go.  The  city  which 
once  stoutly  defended  itself  hears  again  the  tramp  of  armed 
men,  but  this  time  the  stakes  are  a  nation  struggling  to  life. 

In  the  center  of  Erivan  is  the  Russian  church  whose  cupolas 
and  arches  of  black  stone  form  the  one  pleasing  contrast  in  a 
drab  provincial  town.  No  longer  orthodox,  but  Gregorian, 
the  church  itself  has  been  adapted,  as  have  the  not  distant  two- 
story  buildings  of  the  old  regime.  One  day  last  September  I 
glanced  from  the  balcony  of  an  American  relief  building 
overlooking  the  church  square  to  notice  that  the  Turkish 
Armenian  families  which  had  been  crowding  its  splotch  of 
green  were  removed.  A  band  of  young  recruits — two  hun- 
dred or  so — marched  up  with  fife  and  drum.  Amid  the  tolling 
of  the  cathedral  bells  and  in  a  service  of  picturesque  ritual, 
the  priest  called  God's  blessing  down  upon  them.  A  brief 
review  and  they  marched  away  to  take  their  place  in  the 
fighting  along  the  frontiers.  Again  the  bells  tolled,  and  in 
their  tolling  over  the  hushed  streets  of  the  city,  seemed  sadly 
mingled  voices  from  Armenia's  past,  and  their  echo  from  the 
firing  line.     Armenia  was  bleeding  to  death. 

The  Deaf  Ear 

Need  "  obscured  by  distance  faintly  strikes,"  and  with  an  al- 
most reckless  selfishness  the  deaf  ear  is  being  turned  to  pleas 
from  over  land  and  sea.  Britain  has  already  borne  more  than 
her  share  of  Near  Eastern  burdens.     For  a  year  beyond  the 


armistice  fully  sixteen  thousand  of  her  troops  have  been  sfa- 
tioned  throughout  the  Caucasus  (though  not  lately  in  Ar- 
menia) as  an  influence  for  order.  They  have  been  partially 
successful.  British  help  has  been  as  essential  in  all  relief  work 
as  it  has  been  cheerfully  given.  Now  Tommie  wants  to  go 
home.  He  is  "  fed  up  "  with  the  Tartars,  the  Georgians,  and 
them  all.  He  knows  that  evacuation  may  mean  fresh  outbreak 
of  disorders,  but  he  is  ready  that  some  one  else,  an  American 
perhaps,  should  take  his  place.  In  consequence  demobilization, 
and  because  of  recent  withdrawals  there  are  no  troops  of  the 
Allies  in  any  part  of  the  Russian  Caucasus  but  Batum,  which 
remains  under  British  military  and  civil  administration.  The 
Italians,  who  were  to  take  it  over,  have  decided  that  the 
burden  is  too  great. 

Until  America — or  England — accepts  the  mandate  for  Ar- 
menia (perhaps  we  should  say  the  Caucasus,  rather  than  Ar> 
menia  alone)  there  is  little  hope  that  order  can  rise  out  oi 
pandemonium.  Relief  workers  are  doing  manfully,  but  wh'le 
Kurds  press  to  the  west  of  Erivan,  Turks  to  the  northwest  and 
Tartars  to  the  south,  there  is  heart-breaking  waste  of  effort. 
Unless  the  mandate  is  taken  relief  work  is  three-fourths  lo;t. 
There  must  be  no  let-up,  but  we  should  not  hold  to  strict 
accountability  those  American  men  and  women  who,  in  the 
line  of  the  enemy's  advance,  have  not  even  had  assurance  of 
personal  safety. 

Lawlessness  is  on  both  sides,  for  it  is  war  of  guerrilla  tactics 
fought  by  desperate  men.  Not  every  burning  roof  and  molder- 
ing  wall  is  an  Armenian  village.  Without  outside  control 
fighting  often  comes  to  tit-for-tat,  and  men  take  vengeance 
into  their  own  hands. 

Such  heavy  war  expense  has  exhausted  Armenia's  treasury 
and  reduced  her  to  financial  impotence.  The  strongest  from 
among  her  refugees  have  been  drafted  for  the  service  and  her 
soldiers  are  ill  clad  and  poorly  armed.  Her  hostile  neighbors 
and  sword-rimmed  borders  do  not  help  commerce.  There 
would  be  no  commerce,  anyway,  for  fhere  is  nothing  to  sell 
and  there  are  no  means  to  buy.  Her  arteries  to  the  Black 
Sea  lie  through  Georgia,  to  the  Caspian  through  Azerbaid- 
jian.  Trades  and  agriculture  are  dead  at  the  time  the  country 
is  called  upon  to  support  far  more  than  her  normal  popula- 
tion. There  has  never  been  another  government  born  under 
such  unfavorable  circumstances  or  continuing  under  such  im- 
possible conditions.  Hoover's  testimony  that  "  the  Near  East 
presents  the  most  desperate  situation  in  the  world  "  applies 
here  with  peculiar  force. 

The  government  has  done  its  best.     Its  Ministry  of  Repa- 


CATHEDRAL  AT  ETCHMIADZIN 


Eight  hundred  years  old,  this  is  the  church  of  the  Catho- 
licos  or  head  of  the  Armenian  {Gregorian)  church. 
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CAUCASUS  BOYS 

A  Georgian  plain  in  the  background. 

triation  has  reams  of  paper  plans.  In  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture I  attended  a  meeting  of  earnest  men.  They  were 
discussing  planting  and  harvesting,  and  the  chairman,  who 
happens  also  to  be  vice-president  of  the  republic,  is  an  agron- 
omist. "  We  meet,  we  talk,  we  share  hopes,"  he  said  after- 
wards, "  but  to  do  something — this  is  impossible !  Soon  there 
will  be  no  food  at  all  unless  America  sends  it."  Repatriation 
is  the  sensible  means  of  preventing  starvation,  but  repatriation 
is  hardly  a  problem  now.  There  can  be  no  beginning  of 
repatriation  without  an  Allied  police  force. 

Food  from  America 

But  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  Allies  have  forgotten 
Armenia,  for,  as  the  vice-president  granted,  it  is  food  from 
America,  supplemented  by  small  imports  from  Persia  and  other 
countries  near  by,  that  has  kept  the  majority  alive.  This  ration- 
ing of  Armenia  has  been  by  the  American  Relief  Administra- 
tion. Of  the  total  funds  placed  by  Congress  at  its  disposal, 
nine  million  dollars  has  taken  the  form  of  an  advance  to 
Armenia  secured  by  her  future  resources.  This  has  pur- 
chased thirty-one  thousand  tons  of  food,  mostly  wheat,  which 
has  left  American  ports  in  Grain  Corporation  ships,  and 
fought  hunger  from  early  May  of  last  year  to  the  present 
time.  The  agreement  represented  America's  good-will,  set  a 
precedent  for  further  help,  and  furnished  a  plausible  plea  for 
the  mandate. 

The  staff  of  thirty  officers  of  the  American  Relief  Admin- 
istration have  trodden  no  primrose  path.  Transportation  has 
been  their  most  trying  job,  and  its  difficulties  fairly  began  with 
the  dumping  of  flour  and  bean  sacks,  cocoa  and  condensed 
milk  boxes  across  the  Atlantic  and  two  seas  on  the  docks  of 
Batum.     In  accessibility  it  must  be  remembered  that  Armenia 


is  practically  an  enclave.  Her  main  non-Georgian  approach 
to  the  Black  Sea  is  over  the  recently  opened  Kars-Batum  road, 
an  impossible  route  for  heavy  lorries  and  of  little  value  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  horses  and  wagons.  The  trunk  line  from 
Batum  to  Tiflis  runs  at  first  through  the  Russian-British 
dependency  of  Batum  and  for  most  of  the  distance  through 
Georgia.  Little  wheat  has  been  left  in  Georgia,  for  the  nation 
has  not  been  so  hard  hit  by  the  war.  Its  peasants  are  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  their  fields;  food  is  being  raised;  the 
people  have  not  been  massacred,  and  they  are  not  now  threat- 
ened ;  their  villages  are  intact. 

Despite  American  control,  nineteen  locomotives,  all  that  the 
Armenians  have  been  able  to  muster,  cannot  be  everywhere  at 
the  same  time.  While  near  villages  lacked  proper  food  re- 
serves, cars  billed  to  them  waited  exasperating  days  for  move- 
ment. In  a  country  so  tried  looting  could  not  be  suppressed. 
Because  there  were  no  American  soldiers  to  lead  and  aid  the 
local  gendarmerie,  over  twenty-five  three-ton  carloads  have 
been  lost. 

Granted  that  the  cars  have  arrived  at  the  several  way 
stations,  the  American  officers  detailed  in  each  place  to  receive 
and  re-ship  must  begin  the  finer  work  of  distribution  and  for- 
warding. A  feeling  of  satisfaction  lingers  with  any  American 
who  has  watched  nervous  little  Ford  cars,  their  tonneaus 
heaped  high  with  Washburn-Crosby  sacks,  carrying  a  flour 
ration  to  outlying  villages,  or  the  slow-moving  bullock  cart 
drawing  "  Pillsbury's  Best  "  through  zig-zag  mountain  cart 
ruts  overshadowed  by  ruins  of  ancient  fortresses.  The  West 
has  at  least  penetrated  their  lonely  watch. 

The  Armenian  government  has  kept  the  form  of  official 
distribution  of  food  from  America,  but  the  government  com- 
mittee of  control  appointed  by  Erivan  and  in  part  elected  by 
the  people  concerned  for  each  important  division  in  the  alimen- 
tation scheme  is  really  directed  by  the  American  Administra- 
tion officer  detailed  for  district  control,  and  member  as  well 
as  first  chairman  of  that  bod}'.  This  committee  represents  all 
the  elements  of  the  local  population.  While  the  details  of 
distribution  are  left  in  the  hands  of  trustworthy  natives,  the 
Administration  officer's  veto  is  effective,  and  his  general  plan, 
in  accordance  with  the  central  program,  determines  the  way 
of  working.  His  running  partner  is  the  government  repre- 
sentative, who  heads  up  the  committee  appointees. 

Local  practice  varies  somewhat,  and  most  communities 
learn  from  the  experience  of  others.  For  instance,  the  original 
method  in  Kars  was  the  allotment  of  the  estimated  quantity 
needed  by  each  race  group  to  the  "  national  committee  "  rep- 
resenting that  group  (with  what  pilfering  on  the  part  of  the 
"  committees"  may  be  imagined  by  anyone  familiar  with  pre- 
vailing standards  in  these  parts).  This  method  gave  way  to 
the  one  more  generally  employed,  that  of  fixing,  with  need  at 
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Sick  Armenian  refugees  waiting  for  their  turn  outside  the  medical  department.     The  stone 
wall  is  typical  of  construction  work  in  the  Caucasus. 


one  pole  and  resources  at  the  other,  the  per  capita  daily  allow- 
ance of  flour  or  beans  in  a  quantity  which  might  vary  with 
change  in  the  local  reserve.  The  daily  allowances  have  been 
differently  figured  for  different  classes — soldiers,  workmen, 
children,  refugee  families.  It  is  much  to  the  government's 
credit  that  no  discrimination  has  been  made  against  non- 
Armenian  residents.  Generally  speaking,  flour  rather  than 
bread  has  been  distributed,  as  the  increased  weight  in  baking, 
dependent  on  yeast  and  water,  makes  it  almost  impossible  to 
check  the  bakers.  Primitively  built  stoves  of  heaped  stones  or 
ovens  dug  in  the  earth  are  all  that  is  needed  to  bake  the  native 
bread. 

In  other  words,  the  native  and  refugee  population  has  been 
crudely  registered  or  ticketed  and  allowed  to  buy  at  fixed 
prices  and  in  fixed  quantities  insufficient  amounts  of  flour  or 
other  food  staples  in  times  when  such  supplies  were  on  hand. 
Here  and  there  are  scanty  home  sources.  So  far,  often  in 
anxiety  and  hunger,  the  bulk  of  the  people  have  been  fed. 

The  fact  that  a  goodly  share  of  them  cannot  pay  a  sou  for 
their  rations  does  not  deter  the  government  from  feeding  them. 
Such  large  losses  are  incurred  to  save  the  nation,  and  they 
make  but  one  more  mortgage  on  the  dreamed-of  future.  Be- 
cause it  is  impossible  when  so  many  are  in  a  starving  condition 
to  discriminate  accurately  between  the  many  who  are  desti- 
tute and  the  few  who  can  pay,  there  are  some  undeserving 
who  have  drawn  free  food,  and  because  registration  is  incom- 
plete and  movement  restrictions  are  easily  violated,  more  than 
a  baker's  dozen  have  got  twice  and  three  times  their  share  by 
schemed  wanderings. 

Hand  in  Hand 

Moreover,  the  American  Committee  for  Relief  in  the  Near 
East  has  regularly  received  food  subsidies  through  the  Amer- 
ican Relief  Administration  by  grants  to  groups  of  American 


workers  in  charge  of  its  centers  throughout  Armenia.  The 
bulk  of  the  orphanages  and  all  of  the  relief  industries  are  sup- 
ported and  run  by  the  American  committee,  and  the  care  of 
the  sick  devolves  largely  on  its  staff. 

No  great  work  could  have  been  done  in  Baku,  or  Tiflis,  or 
Armenia  without  the  cooperation  of  these  two  relief  bodies. 
The  American  committee  is  well  known  for  its  work  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  but  its  private  appeals  have  produced  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  essential  funds  for  its  program  of  relief. 
From  its  Constantinople  headquarters  to  its  district  office  in 
Tiflis  have  been  transferred  some  sixty  men  and  women,  sev- 
eral, including  nurses  and  most  of  the  physicians,  from  service 
in  France,  the  remainder  new  volunteers  from  America.  What 
these  workers  assigned  to  districts  throughout  the  Caucasus 
would  have  been  able  to  accomplish  with  the  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  month  spared  them  in  the  general  budget 
is  something  of  a  poser.  This  is  not  worth  a  fillip  for  local 
buying  of  food.  The  stores  forwarded  by  the  committee  were 
mainly  for  the  sick  and  for  the  American  workers  themselves. 
The  large  supplies  turned  over  to  the  committee  in  the  manner 
mentioned  above  increased  its  work  three  or  four-fold,  and 
made  it  worthy  of  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  officers  of  the  American  Relief  Admin- 
istration have  been  dependent  on  the  staff  of  the  American 
committee.  The  committee's  long  experience  has  given  it  an 
enviable  knowledge  of  the  people,  language  and  customs,  and 
its  business  organization  renders  cooperation  easier.  Here  we 
are  not  referring  to  the  direction  of  general  distribution  under- 
taken in  several  centers  by  the  American  committee  worker? 
before  the  administration  took  it  over,  or  to  the  close  associa- 
tion in  all  of  this  work.  Food,  admitted  that  it  is  the  funda- 
mental need,  is  not  the  most  difficult  to  satisfy. 

To  one  of  the  orphanages  near  Alexandropol  there  came 
every  morning  a  haggard  mother.     There  was  no  room  for 
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her  sick  baby  in  the  hospital,  and  the  little  one  lay  with  her 
sister  in  a  pine  grove  nearby.  For  medicine  and  milk  the 
woman  had  rigged  up  a  nursing  bottle  out  of  a!  cow's  horn. 
The  nipple  was  a  hairy  tit.  Like  this  mother,  the  American 
committee  workers  in  a  country  lacking  all  things  have  de- 
veloped resourcefulness  worthy  of  our  Pilgrim  fathers.  To 
protect  three  thousand  orphans  from  approaching  winter  the 
American  workers  in  Alexandropol  halve  been  boarding  up 
gaping  walls  and  broken  windows  with  coarse  logs  and  in- 
stalling hospitals  in  deserted  military  posts.  Even  logs  are 
so  scarce  in  some  centers  that  sun-dried  mud  brick  is  usually 
resorted  to.  The  fact  that  no  adequate  arrangements  have 
yet  been  made  for  helping  all  the  distressed  hints  at  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  situation  had  not  these  shells  of  barracks  re- 
mained. 

Glass  cannot  be  had,  and  oiled  paper  takes  its  place,  for 
the  winters  of  the  Caucasus  are  cold.  A  physician  in  Kar- 
aklis  has  made  of  local  materials  the  salve  needed  for  treat- 
ment of  skin  diseases  among  his  orphans.  Prim  pinafores  are 
cut  from  flour  sacks,  and  so  is  hospital  and  orphanage  bed- 
ding. "Eventually,  why  not  now?"  stands  in  bold  letters 
on  many  a  kiddie's  pillow,  inviting  drowsy  heads  to  sleep. 

Organizing  Relief 

From  busy  workrooms  where  spindle  and  wheel  pull  out 
cotton  and  wool  into  weaving  yarn,  and  flying  shuttle  and 
hand  bobbin  build  thread  on  thread  of  coarse  gingham  or 
muslin,  comes  most  of  the  cloth  for  institutional  work.  For 
such  handicraft  the  more  capable  from  among  the  refugees 
are  well  fitted,  and  the  neediest  find  employment  in  the  Am- 
erican committee  relief  industries.  Wool  can  be  purchased 
locally  in  small  quantities,  and  hand  looms  are  of  simple 
design.     Whittling  spindles  is  a  boy's  job. 

The  tendency  is  to  integrate  relief  work  by  dovetailing 
the  industrial  and  the  institutional.  Generally,  the  type  of 
thing  produced  is  determined  by  immediate  or  prospective 
need.  Where  stores  of  bright  American  calico  are  on  hand, 
the  homespun  is  kept  for  winter's  need  or  saved  for  less  happy 
centers,  or  more  socks  are  woven,  or  garments  sewn.  The 
combing  of  dirty  wool  must  end  in  the  cutting  of  children's 
jumpers;  there  is  no  buying  or  selling  market  for  interme- 
diate or  even  finished  products.  Thus,  by  domestic  spinning 
and  shop  weaving  in  small  shop  or  homeless  family  group 
in  its  blanket  barricade — on  the  piece  and  wage  payment 
basis — many  thousand  workers  from  among  the  most  needy 
are  given  opportunity  to  contribute  to  their  own  support  and 
help  in  the  production  of  essential  things. 

The  Armenians  were  the  artisans  of  Anatolian  towns  in 
pre-war  days.  Not  a  few  skilled  among  them  are  now  work- 
ing in  the  shops.  Carpenters  must  shape  the  beams  for  looms, 
build  chairs,  tables  and  "  double  decker  "  beds  for  hospital 
and  orphanage.  There  is  even  an  iron-founder's  shop  in 
Erivan.  Cobblers  cut  a  crude  shoe  from  native  leather.  One 
finds  here  and  there  a  few  lacemakers  who  are  trying  to 
weave  the  breath  of  homeland  into  the  product  of  their  exile. 

Industrial  work,  too,  is  found  for  idle  hands  in  the  or- 
phanages. In  Erivan  the  carpenter  shop  has  a  junior  branch. 
In  this  large  center  which  is  in  many  respects  a  model  of 
relief  organization,  an  orphanage  school,  opened  last  Sep- 
tember, combined  elementary  training  of  hand  and  brain. 
Alexandropol  has  an  industrial  school  for  fifteen  hundred 
children,  and  Armenian  "  group  mothers "  supervise  walks 
and  exercise  each  afternoon  for  girls  and  smaller  boys. 
"  Children's  hour  "  comes  at  five  in  Erivan.  Then  you  can 
hear  calls  and  marching  songs  from  the  city  green.  The 
American  in  charge  has  translated  the  Scout  Book  into  the 


vernacular  and  trained  a  group  of  "  big  brother  "  leaders. 
Armenian  boydom  is  no  exception.  Just  now  the  war  spirit 
is  abroad.  Zealous  young  "  rookies  "  tramp  to  the  shouting 
of  the  national  song,  which  has  been  handed  down  a  precious 
heirloom  through  the  ages  of  Turkish  rule. 

There  are  but  one  or  two  editions  of  the  "  orphanage  de 
luxe."  It  is  enough  if  war  orphans  can  be  only  fed  and 
kept  warm  and  this  is  more  than  American  funds  and  workers 
can  do  or  the  Armenian  government  assume  in  its  few  in- 
stitutions. This  fall  there  were  hundreds  of  boy  and  girl 
waifs  with  nothing  but  the  crudest  shelter  between  them- 
selves and  the  rain-bearing  winds  of  the  bleak  plateau.  A 
part  of  those  under  American  charge  in  the  towns  were 
crowded  temporarily,  for  lack  of  building  or  equipment,  in 
"  shelter  houses  "  wanting  the  most  elementary  requirements 
for  proper  care.  It  was  a  choice  of  two  evils,  and  the  street 
seemed  the  greater.  The  fourteen  thousand  children  in  the 
committee's  half,  hundred  orphanages  represent  but  a  frac- 
tion of  the  sufferers. 

Proper  accommodation  for  the  sick  among  the  children 
has  been  even  a  greater  problem.  Itch,  scurvy  and  eczema 
cases  should  be  isolated,  but  to  the  present  this  has  not  been 
everywhere  possible.  So  common  these  skin  diseases  were  in 
one  of  the  major  centers  that  every  morning  all  the  children 
were  made  to  bathe  in  the  open  from  tubs  of  rain  water 
and  an  ointment  was  afterward  applied.  In  Alexandropol 
a  special  ward  in  the  children's  hospital  has  been  devoted  to 
skin  cases,  but  more  generally  buildings  ,or  equipment  have 
been  so  scarce  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  sick  rooms 
in  the  orphanages.  Not  to  mention  clinics,  which  treat  three- 
fourths  of  the  patients,  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  hospitals 
having  a  total  of  two  thousand  beds.  They  are  stocked  with 
American  supplies  and  directed  by  American  physicians  and 
nurses  aided  by  Armenian  sisters.  Many  of  the  sick  are 
adults,  and  all  treatment  is  free.  There  is  not  a  single  private 
hospital  in  the  land. 

Flight 
In  these  trying  months  there  are  times  enough  when  the 
American  workers  could  have  wished  for  the  mobile  hospital. 
Barracks  cannot  be  changed  into  tents  or  can  orphans  in  a 
mud  "  khan  "  carry  their  roof  with  them  in  flight.  Advance 
of  Turk  or  Tartar  or  Kurd  has  more  than  once  compelled 
quick  decision  between  two  alternatives — the  abandonment 
of  carefully  altered  buildings  and  loss  of  valuable  equipment, 
or  the  endangering  of  children's  lives.  During  weeks  of 
tense  waiting  in  Igdir,  to  the  west  of  Erivan,  the  expected 
Kurdish  advance  caused  drawing  and  redrawing  of  plans 
for  quick  transfer  of  a  thousand  children  to  overcrowded 
orphanages  at  Erivan.  At  one  time  it  was  even  proposed 
to  attach  a  dozen  bullock  carts  to  a  three-ton  truck  and  load 
them  high  with  little  ones.  Though  Kars  is  often  menaced, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  American  nurses  and 
doctors  have  debated  rapid  flight  with  their  charges,  the 
fortifications  are  still,  by  a  narrow  margin,  in  Armenian 
hands.     What  the  morrow  will  bring,  no  man  can  tell. 

Of  late  children  have  been  sent  from  Erivan  to  the  safer 
zone  of  Alexandropol.  Uncertain  political  conditions  in  the 
Azerbaidjian  republic,  coupled  with  fear  of  British  with- 
drawal from  Baku,  caused  a  recent  exodus  of  over  two  thou- 
sand Armenians  from  Shusha  (survivors  of  a  Tartar  post- 
war massacre  there)  through  hostile  villages  to  the  nearest 
rail  point,  under  the  protection  of  a  doughty  American  offi- 
cer. From  Baku  to  Tiflis,  and  thence  to  Alexandropol  two 
special  trains  last  September  carried  over  a  thousand  or- 
phans from  the  better  equipped  buildings  of  the  city  to  the 
wider,  if  not  richer,  areas  of  their  own  country. 
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ARMENIA   TODAY 

Since  the  Bolshevist  break-up,  three  de  facto  governments  have  been  established  in  the  Russian  Caucasus.  None  of  them, 
has  been  recognized  by  the  Peace  Conference;  their  boundaries  are  unsettled  and  disputed  by  arms.  The  lines  give  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  territory  claimed.  "  Georgia  "  extends  beyond  the  Trans-Caucasus  and  its  capital  is  Tiflis.  Baku  is  seat  of  the 
Tartar  "  Republic  "  of  Azerbaidjian.  Batum  is  at  present  held  by  the  British,  who  have  been  cooperating  zvith_  Denikin. 
Armenia,"  with  its  government  in  Erivan,  has  the  greatest  appeal  in  its  claims,  not  only  on  account  of  its  tragic  history, 
but  because  the  Armenians  were  the  last  to  give  in  to  the  Turks  when  the  latter  tried  to  enforce  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty. 
A  great  part  of  real  "Armenia"  lies  to  the  west,  in  what  was  once  Turkey.  These  peoples  have  claimed  their  indepen- 
dence of  Russia.  Denikin,  should  he  prove  victorious,  would  probably  urge  their  inclusion  in  a  free  and  federated  Russia. 
Baku  oil,  and  other  natural  resources,  as  well  as  much  rolling  stock  of  the  Imperial  Railway,  have  fallen  into  their  hands. 


To  the  natural  difficulties  of  relief  work  we  must  add  the 
impossible  food  situation.  As  an  instance,  in  a  small  corner 
of  Armenia,  which  was  before  the  war  a  granary  of  the 
Caucasus,  the  American  deputy  commissioner  for  relief  has 
estimated  that  fifty  thousand  people  will  die  before  the  end 
of  the  winter  unless  food  is  delivered  from  the  outside  with 
the  regularity  of  military  rationing.  This  does  not  mean 
that  alimentation  is  a  failure.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the 
efficient  officers  who  have  handled  wheat;  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  hand  to  mouth  living  has  been  the  rule  in  centers 
whose  food  supply  is  as  precarious  as  their  rail  service — and 
sometimes  the  hand  never  reached  the  mouth.  Winter  has 
brought  into  the  towns  armies  of  men  and  women  who 
searched  the  fields  in  fall.  Americans  in  charge  of  hospitals 
sometimes  did  not  know  where  to  turn  for  their  next  week's 
flour.  The  last  ships  from  America  have  left  their  goods 
on  Batum  wharfs.  What  private  relief  could  not  do  before, 
it  cannot  do  now.  If  there  is  to  be  bread  this  winter  it  must 
come  with  the  help  of  our  government;  and  it  is  well  if 
private  relief  can  attain  the  objects  to  which,  sooner  or  later, 
it  must  devote  its  entire  energies — care  of  children,  the  sick 
and  of  girls  escaping  from  Moslem  harems. 

The  American  Commissioner 
Without  the  backing  of  a  powerful  government  repatriation 
is  a  rosy  dream.  Without  repatriation  crops  cannot  be  raised, 
and  food  supplies  on  hand  alt  this  writing  would  not  tide  over 
until  late  December.  The  American  high  commissioner  to 
Armenia,  who  has  recently  reached  his  post,  asks  for  an  im- 
mediate arrangement  for  seven  thousand  tons  of  flour 
monthly.  In  lieu  of  this,  starvation  waits  on  nearly  a  mil- 
lion people. 

The  high  commissioner  arrived  last  September  and  was 
hailed  as  savior.  He  was  a  man  sent  from  America,  that 
was  enough.  For  two  days  the  brave  little  nation  hid  its 
tears.     Wooden  arches  were  thrown  over  the  tracks,  railway 


squares  were  cleared  of  people,  and  sprigs  of  pine  nailed  to 
station  cornices.  "Wellcome"  (let  us  forgive  the  double 
"1")  was  painted  over  the  door  and' window.  Where  no 
American  flag  could  be  found,  strips  of  cardboard  were  cut 
and  white  stars  sprinkled  in  a  field  of  blue.  From  the  border 
station  Tiflis-way  his  coming  to  Erivan  was  a  triumphal 
procession. 

Then  the  Armenians  learned  that  Colonel  Haskell  brought 
no  panacea  for  their  troubles.  Primarily,  he  is  a  representa- 
tive of  private  relief.  He  had  come,  it  was  announced,  in 
a  triple  capacity — to  command  the  funds  of  the  American 
committee  and  to  centralize  all  relief  previously  undertaken 
by  this  committee  and  the  American  Relief  Administration, 
to  be  America's  representative  in  Armenia,  and  to  serve  the 
four  powers  in  their  dealings  with  governments  of  the 
Caucasus.  Anent  the  second  of  these  duties  it  was  made 
clear  that  America  had  not  yet  seriously  considered  the 
mandate.  The  commissioner  could  not  at  once  command 
soldiers,  food  or  very  large  amounts  of  money.  His  influence 
was  moral ;  he  must  use  the  agencies  at  hand,  imperfect  as 
they  are. 

When  the  commissioner  returned  to  his  Tiflis  office,  Ar- 
menian officials,  bewildered  and  disappointed,  were  pondering 
the  crisis,  but  they  soon  felt  his  influence  for  order.  To  unite 
political  with  relief  work  is  a  step  forward.  The  power  the 
political  officer  has  of  granting  or  withholding  help  for  dis- 
tressed people  of  Georgia  or  Azerbaidjian  gives  him  bargain- 
ing strength.  Through  him,  if  through  anyone,  new  ar- 
rangements must  be  made  for  alimentation  loans  and  food 
shipments,  and  he  is  present  to  mediate  in  border  troubles  and 
n'dv'se  on  those  concessions  that  are  necessary  to  the  peace. 
He  has  used  threat  and  moral  suasion,  and  he  has  shown  once 
more  that  good  will  is  mightier  than  the  sword.  "  We  have 
worked  in  Armenia,"  one  supervisor  said,  "  on  unadulterated 
American  cheek."  Well,  let  us  be  thankful  that  we  have  had 
such  leadership  as  has  kept  us  in  our  seat  on  the  whirlwind. 


Workers'  Control, 

The  Case  for  Self-Government  Put  Forward  by  the  British  Miners 

By  Frank  Hodges 


I  PROPOSE  to  establish  a  case  for  self-government  of 
the  coal  mining  industry.  This  question  has  a  very 
practical  import  at  the  present  moment  in  Great 
Britain.  The  discussion  about  the  industry  has 
passed  beyond  the  merely  academic,  and  so  have  the  proposals 
for  its  reconstruction.  In  dealing  with  it  one  has  to  remem- 
ber it  is  rather  a  question  of  immediate  politics,  and  any 
scheme  that  one  would  initiate  has  to  bear  relation  to  prac- 
ticability. It  is  no  use  now  to  describe  broadly  the  industry 
under  guild  socialism ;  that  would  savor  perhaps  of  an 
academic  smack.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  discuss  proposals 
for  the  government  of  the  industry  now,  in  the  light  of  our 
own  views  as  to  how  it  might  ultimately  be  governed. 

The  coal  industry  in  Great  Britain  is  the  most  important 
in  the  country  other  than  agriculture.  I  always  place  agri- 
culture in  the  premier  position  because  it  carried  along  our 
social  life  before  coal  was  discovered  and  it  will  do  so  after 
coal  has  been  fully  exploited  and  used  up.  Coal  occupies 
the  second  place  in  our  national  life  because  all  modern 
industries  now  in  a  state  of  mechanical  development  depend 
upon  coal.  It  is  true  to  say  that  its  existence  as  an  industry 
of  first-class  importance  is  to  some  extent  threatened.  Oil 
is  a  realized  fact,  and  if  there  are  sufficient  quantities  of  oil 
in  the  earth,  with  the  application  of  scientific  minds  to  the 
production  of  oil,  it  might  hasten  out  the  coal  era  in  a 
shorter  period  than  we  are  prepared  to  admit. 

Coal  is  an  industry  which,  I  think,  on  the  whole  has  been 
fairly  efficiently  managed  under  private  ownership.  I  say 
that  with  some  qualification  because  an  industry  can  never 
be  thoroughly  efficiently  managed  under  private  ownership ; 
but  within  its  limitations  it  has  been  to  a  large  extent  a  suc- 
cess. For  example,  private  ownership  has  managed  to  pro- 
duce 287  million  tons  per  annum,  a  remarkable  achievement 
in  the  British  coal-field.  When  production  reaches  such  a 
figure  it  cannot  be  called  a  failure,  because  mining  is  really 
a  difficult  occupation.  Coal  is  not  easy  to  exploit;  it  has  to 
be  wrung  out  of  the  earth  at  great  cost.  We  must  give  credit 
to  private  capitalism  for  having  brought  the  technique  of  the 
industry  up  to  a  point  where  it  was  capable  of  producing  such 
an  amount  a  year. 

In  the  year  1913,  however,  the  industry  apparently  ceased 
to  expand,  and  here  is  the  point  I  think  at  which  capitalism 
broke  down.  There  are  many  who  will  say  that  was  due 
to  the  war.  Apparently  that  is  so,  because  the  war  has 
brought  into  existence  new  factors,  or  given  point  to  factors 
already  in  existence,  which  have  made  for  this  departure 
from  expansion,  this  contraction  in  the  industry.  In  six  years 
we  are  down  in  this  industry  by  practically  seventy  million 
tons — a  great  decline.  Many  factors  have  contributed  to 
that  decline.  There  has  been  a  decline  in  technique,  a  decline 
in  the  physical  means  for  producing,  a  decline  in  machinery, 
in  rolling-stock,  in  the  character  of  the  underground  work- 
ings. There  has  not  been  the  same  maintenance  in  the  under- 
ground workings  which  would  make  possible  the  continu- 
ance of  output  at  the  pre-war  figure;  but  what  has  been  the 
most  marked  factor  since  1914  is  the  awakening  conscious- 
ness among  the  men  engaged  in  the  industry.  I  must  give 
full  weight  to  all  contributory  factors,  otherwise  I  should  not 
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be  a  proper  person  to  discuss  the  matter.  But,  having  given 
full  weight  to  all  factors,  physical  and  technical,  there  is  this 
remarkable  factor,  which  has  been  accentuated  during  this 
war — this  growing  consciousness  that  all  is  not  well  in  the 
industry;  that  the  men  engaged  in  the  industry  now,  and 
their  forefathers,  have  been  bereft  during  the  whole  of  their 
lives  of  a  voice  in  the  direction  of  the  industry.  That  fact 
has  left  the  workman  in  a  state  of  antagonism  towards  the 
system  of  control.  I  would  emphasize  that  as  the  prin- 
cipal factor  which  has  made  for  the  decline  in  the  industry. 
True,  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  hours — the  output  per 
unit  engaged  is  down ;  but  one  could  give  reasons  for  that 
apart  from  this  growing  feeling  which  is  more  individual 
in  its  character  than  anything  else.  It  is  the  conviction  of 
lack  of  position  and  responsibility  in  the  industry  that  has 
left  this  feeling  of  antagonism.  If  you  cannot  have  coopera- 
tion in  any  industry  between  the  technical  people  and  the 
manual,  you  cannot  expect  productivity. 

That  feeling  has  been  expressed  very  definitely  in  many- 
ways  for  some  time.  I  had  sent  to  me  some  time  ago  a 
copy  of  a  scheme,  a  very  remarkable  scheme,  propounded  by 
the  South  Wales  miners  for  the  future  control  of  the  industry. 
[A  Plan  for  the  Democratic  Control  of  the  Mining  Indus- 
try, published  by  the  Industrial  Committee  of  the  South 
Wales  Socialist  Society.]  It  was  the  work  of  extremely 
thoughtful  men,  and  one  could  see  in  it  a  feeling  of  bitter- 
ness because  of  the  complete  detachment  from  control  of  the 
industry  of  the  men  engaged  in  it.  I  studied  that  scheme  but 
could  not  accept  it.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  have 
there  an  expression  in  a  more  or  less  concrete  form  of  the 
desires  of  men  who  have  quite  a  distinct  ambition  for  effec- 
tive control  in  the  industry  itself.  I  am  going  to  make  a 
broad  generalization :  Until  you  give  expression  to  or  find 
avenues  for  this  desire,  the  output  will  not  materially  increase. 
It  will  increase,  it  is  true ;  I  think  it  must,  because  of  the 
slight  improvements  that  must  take  place  in  the  technical 
and  physical  factors;  but  the  industry  will  never  reach  the 
pre-war  position  until  avenues  are  provided  for  this  desire. 

I  use  that  South  Wales  scheme  as  an  illustration  of  what 
is  going  on  among  the  men.  But  this  desire  has  found  expres- 
sion in  broader  aspects.  It  has  been  officially  expressed  by 
the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain,  which  body,  nat- 
urally, has  to  try  to  establish  a  scheme,  that,  if  put  into  actual 
operation,  would  in  itself  create  an  avenue  or  provide  means 
by  which  their  known  desires  could  be  attained.  That  scheme 
has  been  embodied  in  a  definite  bill  for  presentation  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  sooner  or  later.  [Miners'  Bill  for 
Nationalization — outlined  to  the  Coal  Commission.]  The 
bill  has  been  given  a  sort  of  legal  color  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Mr.  Slesser,  barrister  at  law.  Such  a  scheme 
sooner  or  later  must  have  a  legal  coloring. 

The  Miners'  Federation  has  refused  the  government  offer 
of  workmen  on  the  board  of  directors,  under  the  capitalist 
system.  They  will  not  put  workmen  on  the  directorate  either 
of  a  national  council  or  of  a  district  committee.  They  do 
not  wish  minority  control  with  private  ownership. 

I  think  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  industry  we 
have  a  scheme  which  makes  provision  for  complete  governance 
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of  the  industry  by  the  people  engaged  in  it.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  other  industry  that  has  yet  evolved  as  complete  a 
scheme  as  this.  It  has  not  been  accepted  by  the  government 
it  is  true.  The  scheme  which  was  agreed  to,  or  suggested, 
by  Mr.  Justice  Sankey  is  by  no  means  as  complete  as  this 
scheme,  but  it  is  a  step  towards  it,  and  in  order  to  give  you 
an  idea  as  to  the  character  of  it,  it  will  be  just  as  well  to 
make  a  comparison  between  this  and  the  Sankey  scheme. 

The  scheme  for  the  future  governance  of  the  mining  indus- 
try, as  expressed  in  the  Miners'  Federation  bill,  is  a  scheme 
which  intends  to  remove  the  industry  entirely  from  the 
domain  of  bureaucratic  influence.  The  industry  is  national 
in  its  character,  and  therefore  the  machinery  for  its  control 
must  be  so.  It  is  suggested  that  the  industry  shall  be,  in  the 
first  place,  a  national  asset — it  shall  be  owned  by  the  nation. 
The  government  has  decided  that  minerals  shall  be  owned 
by  the  nation,  presumably  because  that  does  not  conflict  with 
the  capital  interests  already  in  the  industry.  If  it  did,  I  do 
not  think  the  government  would  have  been  quite  so  ready  to 
nationalize  other  people's  property  as  it  was.  But  it  has  not 
accepted,  in  fact  it  has  rejected,  the  scheme  for  the  national 
ownership  of  the  industry  as  an  asset  on  the  productive  side. 
That  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  whole  of  our  scheme 
rests — that  the  mines  as  well  as  the  minerals  must  be  national 
property. 

Unlike  the  syndicalist  scheme,  it  is  not  intended  that  the 
industry  shall  be  owned  by  the  people  engaged  in  it.  That 
is  anti-social  in  character,  and  would  sooner  or  later,  if 
effected  by  force,  break  up.  For  syndicalism  the  majority  of 
British  workers  have  no  desire.  If  the  workers  were  to  use 
a  particular  commodity  like  coal  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
up  the  community  and  smashing  the  system  at  one  stroke, 
the  result  would  be  that  some  substitute  commodity  would 
be  found.  The  workers  prefer  a  series  of  steps  leading 
towards  the  goal,  to  a  holocaust  that  would  cause  universal 
suffering.  The  social  aspect  of  this  scheme  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  the  industry  and  the  raw  material — the  coal — must  be 
national  assets,  but  the  production  must  not  be  controlled 
and  determined  by  the  government.  On  the  contrary,  the 
government  will  by  no  means  have  a  controlling  voice  in  the 
industry.  We  suggested  that  one-half  of  what  we  call  a 
national  mining  council  should  be  people  directly  appointed 
by  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain,  the  other  half 
to  be  composed  of  technical  experts,  commercial  men,  and 
the  remaining  one  or  two  to  be  the  nominees  of  Parliament 
itself,  so  that  there  will  be  a  definite  link  between  Parlia- 
ment and  the  industry  through  the  parliamentary  nominees 
and  through  the  minister  of  mines.  Now  that,  of  course, 
presupposes  a  good  deal.  The  Miners'  Federation  of  Great 
•  Britain  is  not  at  present  sufficiently  powerful  or  compre- 
hensive to  have  within  its  ranks  the  technical  workers 
engaged  in  the  industry.  It  has  only  made  provision  so  far, 
in  a  limited  way,  for  a  managerial  staff.  There  has  been 
great  prejudice  against  the  managerial  staff,  to  some  extent 
jl,  i  warranted,  caused  by  pressure  constantly  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  managers  by  interfering  boards  of  directors.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  even  now  whether  the  Miners'  Federation  of 
Great  Britain  is  sufficiently  removed  from  that  old  influence 
to  permit  the  technical  staff,  the  brain-workers,  to  have  com- 
plete access  to  the  federation  and  thus  to  become  members 
of  that  organization.  It  is  regrettable  but  a  fact  which  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  The  technical  workers  of  the 
mining  council  could  not  at  present  be  directly  appointed  by 
the  Miners'  Federation.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  arrive  at 
that  stage  when  technical  men,  men  of  great  ability  due  to 
their  natural  qualities  and  to  their  careful  and  elaborate  edu- 
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"passing  through  the  eye  of  the  needle  at  once!  " 

cation,  will  be  able  to  come  in.  When  we  make  provision 
for  them  to  come  in,  we  shall  be  jointly  in  a  position  to  nomi- 
nate ourselves  the  personnel  of  the  national  council.  Even 
if  our  own  scheme  came  into  operation,  we  should  have  to 
leave  very  largely  the  appointment  of  the  technical  staff  to 
the  managers'  unions,  as  they  exist  today,  small  and  ill-defined 
in  character,  or  we  should  have  to  leave  their  appointment  to 
the  Ministry  of  Mines.  That  is  the  immediate  stage — we 
shall  have  to  go  through  that.  Provision  for  it  was  made  in 
the  Miners'  Federation  bill.  It  must  be  agreed  that  that  is 
a  weakness  in  any  such  scheme  if  the  technical  men  have  to 
be  appointed  by  bodies  outside  the  industry. 

The  Sankey  scheme,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  permit  of 
anything  like  that  representation,  even  of  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion, upon  the  council.  It  is  true  the  Sankey  scheme  makes 
provision  for  a  national  mining  council.  It  would  remove 
from  the  industry  the  influence  of  capital,  shareholders,  etc. 
It  is  true  there  would  be  a  minister  of  mines  under  the  Sankey 
scheme,  but  as  the  Miners'  Federation  could  not  appoint  the 
technical  workers,  the  representation  on  the  national  mining 
council  would  not  be  half  representatives  of  the  industry  and 
half  representatives  of  the  nation ;  less  than  half  would  be 
representatives  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  industry,  while  it 
would  give  a  preponderance  to  the  government,  the  con- 
sumers. The  government  says  that  those  appointed  to  act 
on  the  national  mining  council  will  be  there  in  a  representa- 
tive capacity  and  will  represent  the  consumers.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  make  that  inference  from  the  appointment  of  gov- 
ernment nominees  Anyhow,  even  under  the  Sankey  scheme, 
which  we  think  should  be  adopted,  there  is  provision  for  the 
election  of  representatives  of  the  workers  in  the  industry, 
acting  on  that  national  body,  both  on  the  manual  and  the 
technical  side,  which  if  realized  must  represent  the  greatest 
step  forward  yet  attained,  because  these  things  only  come  in 
existence  upon  the  established  fact  that  the  influence  of  capi- 
talism goes  out.  It  might  be  argued  that  the  Sankey  scheme 
is  more  social  in  its  character  than  even  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion scheme,  for  a  preponderance  of  the  consumers  or  gov- 
ernment representatives  would  indicate  that  the  industry  it- 
self was  controlled  by,  and  subject  to,  the  decisions  of  the 
people  not  engaged  in  the  industry,  and,  therefore,  of  a 
definitely  social  character. 

The  argument  I  would  level  against  the  criticism  that  the 
Miners'  Federation  scheme  is  anti-social  is  that  as  the  workers, 
both  technical  and  manual,  get  into  definite  control  of  a  great 
industry  by  having  a  preponderance  of  power;  they  would 
realize    their    dependence    and    interdependence    upon    other 
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industries,  and  they  would  realize  that  any  movement  they 
might  initiate  which  had  for  its  object  the  raising  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  men  engaged  in  this  industry,  at  the  expense  of 
men  engaged  in  other  industries,  would  be  fatal.  There 
would  be  a  growing  consciousness  of  that,  because  of  the 
growing  responsibility. 

After  all,  the  miners  cannot  consume  the  coal  they  pro- 
duce. It  must  be  exchanged  for  the  material  things  that  go 
to  make  up  a  miner's  life,  and  I  should  say  that  if  the  miners, 
because  of  their  preponderance  of  influence,  wanted  to  take  a 
rise  out  of  the  community,  the  retaliation  would  be  so  imme- 
diate that  they  would  not  proceed.  They  would  realize  the 
interdependence  of  their  industry  on  other  industries  in  the 
country.     That  is  a  matter  of  education. 

If  the  national  mining  council  were  to  represent  all  the 
control  miners  were  to  have,  one  would  say  it  is  no  different 
from  what  they  have  now.  To  elect  five  people  out  of  over 
1,100,000  men  to  represent  the  rest  would  not  be  effective 
'control.  The  delegation  of  their  responsibilities  by  1,100,000 
men  to  five  men  would  not  provide  anything  like  a  personal 
interest  to  the  1,100,000.  We  shall  find  that  in  any  scheme  we 
may  propound,  what  we  are  up  against  all  the  time  is  the 
apparent  willingness  to  delegate  responsibility  to  others,  and 
it  is  natural  that  that  should  be  so.  And  yet  one  deplores 
it.  To  see  the  readiness  that  men  have  in  them  to  delegate 
responsibility  to  other  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to  criticize 
those  other  people  for  not  carrying  out  the  work  efficiently, 
often  makes  one  pessimistic.  Happily,  that  is  not  all  the  con- 
trol contemplates.  If  that  were  all  I  should  not  advocate  it. 
There  is  devolution  in  the  scheme  of  control  for  the  gov- 
ernance of  this  industry;  devolution,  because  only  with  it  can 
you  get  individual  freedom  to  the  individual  man. 

Theorists  have  spoken  of  various  motivations  for  work — 
"  the  motive  of  public  service,"  the  "  incentive  of  citizenship 
in  an  industrial  democracy."  These  excellent  ideals  will  only 
be  realized  in  many  years  through  universal  education.  But 
the  incentive  on  which  we  of  the  Miners'  Federation  rely  is 
more  practical  than  these.  The  miner  realizes  increasingly  the 
need  of  producing  coal  in  order  to  exchange  it  for  other  com- 
modities which  he  wishes  for  a  good  life.  His  interest  is  not 
in  raising  wages  with  prices  going  up  and  outdistancing 
wages.  His  interest  is  in  working  out  a  relationship  with  all 
other  workers,  which  will  bring  in  to  him  a  flow  of  goods 
in  return  for  his  own  product.  The  maximum  of  production 
(in  relation  to  short  hours  and  health)  is  to  his  interest. 

What  the  miner  wishes,  if  I  understand  him,  is  a  moral 
relationship  to  his  fellows.  That  means  security,  status, 
where  his  work — the  product  of  it — goes  to  them  for  their 
use;  and  their  products  come  to  him,  and  all  for  the  creation 
of  a  good  life.  For  true  property,  the  property  which  a  man's 
personality  inhabits — home  and  heirlooms — the  miners  have  a 
strong  desire.  But  they  are  curiously  lacking  in  any  acquisi- 
tive instinct,  any  desire  for  heaping  up  possessions. 

The  second  stage  in  our  scheme  for  the  governance  of  the 
coal  mining  industry  is  to  create  district  councils.  The  func- 
tions of  the  national  mining  council  would  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  determining  how  the  industry  is  to  be  developed,  to 
determine  such  things  as  national  surveys  of  the  coal-fields, 
and,  through  the  medium  of  their  experts,  very  largely  of 
alloting  certain  areas  in  the  country  in  which  new  pits  had 
to  be  sunk.  They  would  be  the  persons  to  determine  the 
annual  output  of  coal,  to  determine  the  price  of  the  coal,  and 
to  determine  the  various  qualities  of  the  coal  that  had  to  be 
consumed  in  particular  ways.  They  would  also  deal  with  the 
finance  of  the  industry.     It  is  contemplated  that  the  finances 


shall  be  determined  by  the  national  mining  council  as  distinct 
from  the  Exchequer.  It  is  also  suggested  that  a  sinking  fund 
should  be  founded  by  the  national  mining  council  to  meet 
the  depreciation  of  machinery,  etc.  It  would  also  determine, 
through  representation  from  authorities  beneath,  what  econo- 
mies of  a  national  character  could  be  effected  in  the  industry. 
Also  what  surplus,  after  the  sinking  fund  had  been  estab- 
lished could  go  into  the  national  Exchequer  to  provide  social 
amenities.  It  would  be  the  connecting  link  between  the 
industry  and  the  nation. 

The  district  mining  councils,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be 
more  or  less  in  keeping  with  the  existing  district  or  geographi- 
cal areas.  For  example,  there  would  be  a  district  council  for 
South  Wales,  for  the  Midlands,  Staffs,  North  Wales,  Derby, 
etc.  These  district  mining  councils  under  our  scheme  would 
be  largely  composed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  national 
mining  council,  i.  e.,  one-half  directly  elected  in  that  district 
by  men  engaged  in  the  district — and  as  you  will  not  have 
immediately  an  industrial  union,  the  other  official  unions 
would  expect  to  have  a  voice  in  deciding  who  should  rep- 
resent them  technically.  There  would  also  be  representatives 
of  the  national  mining  council  on  the  district  mining  council. 
They  would  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  broad  policies 
kid  down  for  the  district  by  the  national  mining  council, 
relating  to  the  output  expected  from  its  area  and  the  different 
classes  of  coal  to  be  directed  into  the  different  channels  of  con- 
sumption. There  would  be  no  interference  by  the  national 
council  in  the  internal  administration  of  that  district.  There 
would  be  no  overbearing  interference  from  the  central 
authority  because  largely  the  general  terms  agreed  to  by  the 
council  would  have  already  been  agreed  to  by  the  people  in 
the  district  councils.  They  would  be  left  to  work  out  for 
themselves  the  efficient  production  of  coal  in  their  particular 
area.  They  would  be  responsible  for  the  mechanical  improve- 
ments in  the  mines  in  their  district.  They  would  make  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  type  of  machinery  that  should  be  used,  the 
adaptability  of  certain  positions  of  the  coal-field  to  certain 
types  of  exploitation,  where  central  pumping  stations  or  cen- 
tral generating  stations  should  be  erected,  etc.  They  would 
not  determine  wages,  but  see  that  the  wages  in  their  area? 
corresponded  with  the  wages  in  other  areas.  In  fact,  wage? 
would  be  largely  coordinated  by  the  central  mining  council 
which  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing. 

The  same  criticism  applies  to  the  district  mining  council  as 
to  the  national  mining  council.  In  South  Wales  there  an 
250,000  men  engaged  in  the  mining  industry.  If  a  district 
council  were  comprised  of  ten  properly  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  workers,  exclusive  of  the  technical  representatives 
it  would  not  be  quite  satisfactory,  I  am  sure,  if  that  were  tc 
be  regarded  as  the  full  degree  of  control  that  these  250,00c 
men  had  in  the  industry.  It  is  this  desire  to  get  away  frorr 
the  notion  that  other  men  should  govern  for  the  majority 
that  we  are  constantly  insisting  upon. 

The  Basic  Committee 
Behind   the   district  mining    councils,   fifteen    of    which    1 
think  would  largely  cover  the  industry,  we  have  the  pit  01 
colliery  committees.      The   colliery   committees   are   the   best  i 
the  most  democratic  means  by  which  the  mass  of  the  worker; 
can   express   themselves.      The    miners   might   express   them- 
selves only  once  in  five  years  or  once  in  three  years  wher 
they  were  electing  their   nominees   to   sit   upon   the   nationa  I 
mining  council,  and  only  once  a  year  when  they  appointee 
their    representatives    on    the    district    council.      Under    this 
scheme  they  can  express  themselves  every  day  at  the  colliery 
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still  J  For  at  the  colliery  it  is  contemplated  that  there  should  be 
set  up  a  pit  committee  comprised  exclusively  of  the  managerial 
and  manual  workers — the  technical  and  the  manual  workers. 
TIi'  manager  by  legislation  has  been  made  legally  respon- 
sible by  the  government  to  the  government  for  the  "  gover- 
nance of  the  mine."  His  powers  and  duties  are  explicit  in  the 
matter  of  safety.  The  manager  under  workers'  control 
would  be  responsible  to  the  pit  committee.  On  a  disputed 
matter,  he  would  probably  have  the  right  of  appeal  against 
the  workers  to  the  district  committee.  He  would  be  the 
elected,  the  delegated,  representative  of  the  workers,  in  execu- 
tive control  of  them.  He  would  have  the  same  sanctions, 
the  same  authority,  which  the  trade  union  official  has  today. 
It  is  the  responsibility,  the  authority,  of  the  delegated  person. 
Jointly,  they  would  be  responsible  for  the  good  governance 
of  that  mine.  They  would  work  to  try  to  get  their  par- 
ticular pit  to  come  up  to  the  productiveness  under  the  regula- 
tions laid  down  for  it  by  the  district  mining  council.  Sup- 
pose a  district  council  were  to  say  that  Pit  A  with  its  six 
seams  of  coal  in  operation,  could  produce  1,500  tons 
of  coal  a  day,  and  that  after  due  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  geographical  position  of  that  mine,  the 
disturbance  in  the  coal  seams  and  strata  generally,  that  par- 
ticular mine  could  produce  coal  at  a  definite  cost.  The  commit- 
tee at  that  particular  colliery  would  have  for  its  object  the 
production  of  coal  up  to  that  amount,  and  at  that  cost.  There 
would  be  no  need  to  increase  above  that  figure,  because  if  so 
that  would  disturb  the  general  productivity  for  that  par- 
ticular area,  and  the  result  would  be  that  having  produced 
an  excess  for  that  area  they  might  find  the  cost,  later  on, 
would  have  been  increased  per  ton  because  of  the  depreciation 
that  sets  in  as  a  result  of  having  unnecessary  idle  days  at  the 
colliery.  They  would  be  a  joint  body  responsible  not  only 
for  production  but  for  their  own  safety  in  that  mine.  Instead 
of,  as  now,  the  government  having  to  appoint  mine  inspec- 
tors to  see  that  a  mine  is  being  properly  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Mines  Regulation  act,  and  instead  of  the  man- 
agers of  collieries  having  to  appoint  what  are  known  as 
deputies  or  examiners  to  see  that  a  mine  is  working  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  the  maximum  security  to  the  men  consistent 
with  production  at  the  maximum  profit,  it  would  be  the  busi- 
ness of  this  committee  working  with  the  men  to  see  that  every 
man  should  be  responsible  for  his  own  safety,  or  to  appoint 
safety  inspectors  responsible  to  the  committee. 
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Wage  System  Mentality 

We  would  then  bring  into  our  circle  a  larger  and  larger 
group  of  men,  as  we  invest  them  with  that  responsibility. 
They  would  have  to  be  educated  to  understand  that  in  an 
ever  widening  circle  they  had  a  particular  task  to  perform, 
and  they  would  then  soon  understand  the  essential  purpose  of 
that  task.  They  would  see  that  it  was  their  business  to  get 
their  fixed  quota  of  coal  from  that  particular  colliery,  with 
the  maximum  security  of  the  men  engaged,  at  the  minimum 
cost  of  production.  It  may  be  urged  that  this  is  too  much 
to  hope  for,  that  the  men  are  only  interested  in  drawing  their 
wages,  that  they  do  not  mind  what  the  output  is,  that  they 
are  not  concerned  as  to  the  general  conditions  of  safety,  that 
they  do  not  mind  the  cost  of  production.  How  can  we 
expect  them  to  change  from  that  mental  attitude  to  the  one 
I  have  described?  To  elect  their  pit  committees,  to  put  for- 
ward ideals,  both  on  the  managerial  side  and  on  the  manual 
side — how  can  we  expect  such  a  change  to  take  place  with- 
out considerable  chaos?  I  do  not  think  the  jump  will  be 
quite  so  sudden  because  of  the  lack  of  self-reliance,   due  to 


no  fault  of  the  miners.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  edu- 
cated to  the  average  point  of  working  class  education,  if  not 
rather  above;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  blessed  with  the 
opportunities  of  getting  that  kind  of  education  which  could 
lift  them  out  of  the  influence  of  the  wage  system  mentality. 
That  will  all  be  a  question  of  time  before  we  can  get  the 
most  insignificant  man  at  a  colliery  to  take  an  active  part  or 
to  assume  active  responsibility  in  his  work.  That  will  take 
time — ten,  fifteen,  twenty  years,,  but  after  all  that  is  not  much 
in  the  history  of  the  working  class,  and  certainly  it  is  a  short 
time  as  compared  with  the  history  of  the  wage  system. 

Slave  Indifference 

First  of  all  there  would  be  a  ready  willingness  to  delegate 
responsibility  to  their  pit  committee;  but  as  they  would  grow 
in  experience  of  the  work  of  their  pit  committee,  so  would 
their  social  outlook  grow,  and  consequently  their  willingness 
to  accept  responsibility;  so  would  their  interest  grow.  Some- 
times I  feel  that  there  is  a  great  mountain  of  indifference  even 
in  the  mining  movement.  I  know  the  reason  for  that  indiffer- 
ence. But  it  can  be  reduced  to  smaller  and  smaller  propor- 
tions, even  though  men  act  blindly  in  the  initial  stages  in 
electing  men  to  control  their  pit.  Out  of  the  most  deplorable 
willingness  to  delegate  responsibility  to  others  will  come  an 
increasing  reluctance  to  delegate  responsibility  to  others.  You 
will  never  have  a  state  in  society  where  you  will  not  find  re- 
sponsibility delegated,  but  it  will  grow,  in  my  judgment,  smaller 
and  smaller.  We  must  expect  the  old  willingness  to  dele- 
gate to  manifest  itself  under  this  scheme,  but  it  will  grad- 
ually disappear.  That  may  be  optimism,  but  it  accounts  for 
all  my  faith  in  the  labor  movement.  It  will  get  further  away 
from  the  slave  idea  of  delegating  responsibility,  but  as  long 
as  the  workers  have  that  outlook  they  will  be  slaves. 

Workers'  control  is  a  means,  and  not  an  end.  Work  in 
the  modern  industrial  world  is  unpleasant  for  the  majority 
of  workers.  They  will  find  their  expression  as  human  beings 
outside  the  working  hours — in  the  use  of  leisure  for  family 
life,  education,  recreation,  a  hobby.  Control  they  will  use 
to  get  efficient  management  and  machinery  with  which  to 
shorten  hours  to  the  minimum  which  is  consistent  with  the 
essential  work  of  high  production.  Control,  they  wish,  to 
save  themselves  from  the  waste  and  insecurity  and  long  hours 
of  the  present  system,  which  leaves  no  secure  and  creati-ve 
leisure.  A  minimum  of  work  consistent  with  a  production 
which  will  give  sufficient  commodities  for  a  good  life  for  all 
workers — they  will  use  control  to  obtain  that.  But  control 
will  never  of  itself  be  an  answer  to  the  instincts  thwarted  by 
standardized  machine  industry.  The  answer  will  be  found 
outside  of  working  hours. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  in  this  scheme  for  control  of  industry 
which  I  have  had  to  sketch  in  very  general  terms  in  order  to 
give,  as  it  were,  a  general  grasp  of  it,  we  shall  see  how  near 
that  is  to  a  concept  of  guild  socialism.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
establish  it,  but  it  would  certainly  not  result  in  guild  social- 
ism, but  in  a  guild.  We  must  have  all  our  essential  industries 
as  guilds  before  we  can  have  guild  socialism.  Progress  will 
be  accelerated  in  the  other  industries  in  proportion  as  this 
scheme  is  successful.  It  must  inevitably  be  successful,  though 
we  must  go  through  much  trouble  before  we  reach  our  goal. 
I  would  have  people  consider  these  definitely  constructive 
ideas  as  applied  to  coal  mining,  because  they  have  for  their 
object  bringing  into  the  industry  the  active  participation  of 
every  man  engaged  in  it.  These  ideas  are  of  a  social  char- 
acter, and  only  along  such  lines  can  we  have  real  industrial 
democracy. 


The  Strength  of  America 

II.    The  Conception  of  Nationality 
By  Simon  J.  Lubin 


In  the  world  as  it  is  today  .  .  .  consciousness  of  nation- 
ality is  essential  to  individual  self-respect  as  self-respect  is  essen- 
tial to  right  living.  Alfred  E.  Zimmern  :  Nationality  and 
Government. 

Nationalism  is  one  of  the  vital  realities  of  life,  for  men  feel 
that  it  is  just  as  important  to  belong  to  a  nation  as  to  belong  to 
a  family  or  indeed  more  so.  Lionel  Curtis:  The  Problem 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

HE  looked  scarcely  old  enough  to  be  getting  his 
citizenship  papers,  the  dark-skinned  boy  in  the 
far  corner  of  the  room;  scarcely  important 
enough  to  merit  much  attention  from  the 
examining  judge,  and  the  judge  was  tired  from  asking  innumer- 
able questions  of  the  many  applicants  who  had  preceded  him. 
So  he  merely  snapped  out  the  question :  "  Do  you  think  you 
will  make  a  good  American  citizen?" 

The  boy  pondered  a  moment.     "I  do." 

'And  why  do  you  think  that?" 

"Because,"  said  the  boy,  speaking  very  seriously  and  very 
thoughtfully,  "I  am  a  good  Italian." 

In  the  first  article  of  this  series  on  nation  building  it  was  in- 
dicated that  the  strength  of  America  lay  in  her  ability  to  pre- 
serve the  heritages  of  other  nations  which  she  was  making 
potent  factors  in  the  building  of  this  new  nation.  Behind 
these  national  heritages,  however,  there  must  necessarily  be 
the  nation  from  which  these  heritages  spring;  and  behind  the 
nation,  in  turn,  there  must  be  the  spirit  of  nationality.  In  this 
shake-up  of  the  world,  when  opinion  varies  from  too  great 
a  stress  upon  the  hedging-in  of  the  individual  nation  to  a  too 
ready  breaking  down  of  all  national  limitations,  it  might  be 
interesting  to  determine  just  what  we  mean  by  a  nation,  what 
shall  be  our  attitude  toward  nationality,  and  what  is  the  place 
ef  the  nation  in  the  new  order  of  things. 

As  to  the  difference  between  state  and  nation,  we  may  de- 
fine the  state  as  a  political  entity.  It  may  be  physically  iden- 
tical with  the  nation ;  and  although  instances  of  this  are  few 
in  these  days  of  migration,  Abyssinia  may  be  given  as  an  ex- 
ample. Or  the  state  may  be  homogeneous  nationally,  having 
practically  no  immigrants  within  its  borders  and  yet  having 
some  of  its  nationals  living  in  other  states,  after  the  manner 
of  Portugal.  Or,  again,  the  state  may  number  more  than  one 
nation,  as  is  the  case  with  Great  Britain.  But  in  all  these 
instances  the  words  nation  and  state  are  in  no  wise  synony- 
mous. 

Nor  need  the  nation  be  identical  with  the  race,  for  various 
racial  elements  may  enter  into  the  make-up  of  a  single  nation 
and  yet  not  impair  its  spirit  of  nationality  to  the  slightest  de- 
gree. Russia  as  a  nation  holds  within  itself  many  races  differ- 
ing widely  in  origin,  yet  all  imbued  with  the  same  spirit  of 
nationality,  the  spirit  which,  in  this  dark  hour,  is  her  hope  of 
salvation  and,  desperate  as  her  plight  seems  today,  the  cer- 
tainty of  her  ultimate  recovery. 

What  then,  is  nationality? 

In  general,  the  essence  of  nationality  is  the  consciousness 
of  certain  things  held  in  common.  And  of  these  things  one  of 
the  most  vital  is  at  least  the  tradition  of  a  common  descent 
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over  a  reasonably  long  period — a  common  history  which 
back  far  enough  to  have  firm  roots  in  the  past.  And  though 
the  inhabitants  of  any  newly  created  state  may  be  filled  with  a 
boundless  measure  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  yet  they  cannot 
be  at  once  welded  into  a  nation  thereby;  they  must  be  able 
to  judge  their  own  plane  of  development  in  the  light  of  their 
progress  from  the  beginning. 

In  fact,  history  is  the  well  from  which  is  drawn  the  water 
that  nourishes  the  national  plant.  A  historical  background 
is  essential,  and  upon  this  background  must  be  spread  a  com- 
munity of  tradition,  of  habit  and  of  custom,  if  the  organiza- 
tion which  results  is  to  deserve  the  name  of  nation. 

Scarcely  less  vital  is  the  matter  of  a  localized  territory.  The 
homeland  seems  to  be  as  necessary  to  the  origin  of  a  nation  as 
the  home  is  to  the  origin  of  the  family,  and  no  nation  has  ever 
arisen  which  has  not  claimed  the  definite  limits  of  a  given 
country  as  its  own.  Though  in  general  that  homeland  has  a 
place  in  the  perpetuation  and  growth  of  a  well-established  na- 
tion, there  seem  to  be  nations  which  have  grown,  after  they 
have  reached  a  certain  stage  of  development,  without  any  defin- 
ite country  that  they  may  call  their  own.  The  Jews  have  for 
ove;  two  thousand  years  maintained  a  strong  spirit  of  nation- 
ality, and  the  Irish  who  have  left  their  homeland  preserve,  to 
a  marked  degree,  many  of  their  national  traits. 

In  like  manner  a  common  language  is  an  essential  to  the 
origin  of  a  nation — and  yet  when  we  come  to  study  its  later 
development  we  are  again  confronted  with  the  example  of 
the  Jews  who  speak  the  language  of  the  country  of  their  domi- 
cile but  preserve  a  distinct  nationality  which  establishes  a 
bond  between  them  and  the  Jews  of  all  other  lands. 

So,  perhaps,  the  final  test  of  a  nation  is  a  community  of 
aim,  purpose  or  ideal,  and  this  survives  even  when  a  common 
land  and  a  common  tongue  are  taken  away.  Without  this 
purpose  all  the  other  requisites  fall  short  of  gaining  their  mark; 
given  this  purpose,  a  well-established  nation  may  exist  indefin- 
itely. Even  in  the  lowest  form,  some  purpose  is  manifest  in  a 
will  to  live  nationally.  In  the  highest  forms,  the  ideal,  as 
with  individuals,   is  some  mode  of  service. 

In  the  last  analysis  it  is  the  predominance  of  these  psychic 
factors  that  makes  possible  the  adoption  of  outside  individuals 
into  a  nation  and  thus  makes  possible  successful  immigration. 
It  is  the  potency  of  a  common  ideal  that  makes  possible  the 
conscious  nation  building  of  which  we  speak.  For  the  physi- 
cal factors,  such  as  race  and  territory,  are  secondary;  it  is  the 
psychic  factors  which  are  of  prime  importance.  This  concep- 
tion is  not  new.  In  his  booklet,  Americanization,  Carol  Aron- 
ovici  quotes  Isocrates  as  saying,  at  a  festival,  when  Greece 
was  greatly  troubled,  "We  have  brought  it  about  that  the 
name  of  Greek  is  more  appropriately  given  to  those  who  par- 
take of  our  Hellenic  education  than  to  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  us  by  the  ties  of  blood." 

Adoption  into  the  nation  is  a  possibility.  There  is  more 
than  humor  and  more  than  pathos  in  the  chance  sentence  of 
a  small  girl,  daughter  of  German  immigrants,  who,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  was  asked  what  sub- 
jects she  intended  to  take  up  at  school.  She  enumerated  sev- 
eral, ending  with  the  words,  'And  I  wanted  to  go  on  studying 
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German — but  of  course  I  don't  want  to  do  it  now  that  we 
are  at  war  with  our  country." 

"We"  are  at  war  with  "our"  country!  Nothing  could  show 
more  clearly  than  these  childish  words  the  process  of  transition 
taking  place  in  her  mind  and,  no  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  her 
family.  A  few  days  later,  her  brother,  still  under  the  draft 
age,  voluntarily  enlisted  in  the  American  army,  thus  marking 
another  long  step  in  the  transition. 

Too  often  is  adoption  attempted  by  means  of  a  forced  con- 
version, the  established  members  of  the  nation  believing  that 
in  order  that  the  newcomer  may  fit  into  his  new  home  he  must 
lose  all  those  qualities  which  made  him  a  member  of  the  old. 
And  here  immediate  discord  results,  because  the  aim  or  ideal 
which  makes  of  any  man  a  desirable  addition  to  any  nation 
does  not  spring  out  of  itself  but  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  original  nation,  the  outgrowth,  in  short,  of  that 
nation's  history.  Discredit  these  traditions,  discredit  the  his- 
tory of  his  nation — and  you  impair  the  ideal  itself.  Build 
upon  that  history,  count  as  worthy  all  that  the  newcomer 
holds  dear,  and  you  have  the  stock  upon  which  may  be  grafted 
the  peculiar  tendencies  of  the  new  nation.  "Teacher,  she 
like  hear  about  our  country,  she  let  us  teach  her  Spanish 
words,  she  make  us  tell  her  about  fine  Spanish  men  who  come 
to  Mexico  long  time  ago."  This  was  the  tribute  given  to  a 
woman  who  taught  a  class  of  Mexicans  in  a  California  city 
a'nd  whose  unparalleled  success  in  her  position  seemed  at  first 
glance  a  mystery  to  her  friends.  The  seeds  of  anarchy  which 
periodically  turn  the  country's  press  against  the  immigrants 
have  often-times  been  sown  by  the  over-zealous  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  native-born  to  make  those  immigrants  "patriots" 
overnight  by  showing  to  them  the  inferiority  of  everything 
connected  with  their  homeland.  And  these  attempts  at  a 
forced  conversion  merely  tend  to  strengthen  the  original  na- 
tional traits,  even  the  most  objectionable,  filling  the  newcomer 
with  a  bitterness  which  often  makes  impossible  a  real  assimil- 
ation. 

Clearly  some  other,  less  dramatic  influence  must  be  used, 
lest,  as  often  happens,  the  inhabitants  of  Little  Italy  be  more 
un-American  than  their  brothers  who  are  still  in  their  home- 
land ;  lest  between  the  dwellers  of  Little  Greece  and  their 
native-born  neighbors  in  the  next  block,  there  be  a  barrier 
more  effective  than  the  entire  breadth  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

This,  then,  is  nationality,  a  sentiment  built  on  a  conscious- 
ness of  a  common  history,  of  common  traditions  and  customs, 
and  of  a  common  purpose.  In  order  that  there  shall  be  a 
nation  it  is  not  essential  that  each  member  thereof  be  con- 
sciously aware  of  that  feeling;  it  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  the 
perpetuation  of  nationality  that  there  be  an  inspired  tithe. 
This  is  not  a  self-perpetuating  caste,  a  separate  strain;  but 
between  it  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  nation  there  is  a  constant 
flow,  back  and  forth ;  it  is  a  nucleus  which  loses  to  and  gains 
from  the  multitude  and,  through  this  constant  interchange, 
grows  and  develops  without  end. 

Such  community  of  feeling  is  sufficient  to  sustain  a  nation 
even  after  the  loss  of  the  homeland,  even  after  its  members 
are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  even  after  they  have 
forgotten  their  original  tongue.  This  feeling  of  kinship  cares 
little  for  the  differentiation  that  the  ethnologist  may  make;  it 
covers  over  and  obliterates  for  its  purpose  difference  in  head 
shape,  skin  pigment  or  hair  texture.  It  bridges  economic 
classes  and  social  distinctions  and  state  boundaries  and  ocean 
expanses.  It  bridges  periods  of  time,  giving  continuity  to  past 
and  present,  and  prophetically  reaches  out  into  the  future. 

Assuming  such  a  conception  of  nationality,  has  the  nation 


any  place  in  the  future  world  economy?  Let  us  begin  with 
the  individual.  The  social  animal,  man,  is  out  of  his  element 
when  alone.  Certain  things  in  himself,  certain  emotions  and 
aspirations,  he  can  express  best  and  develop  most  fully  only 
in  some  form  of  human  organization. 

The  Nation  Justified 

Of  these  forms  we  have,  first,  the  family,  which  meets 
certain  human  and  social  needs  that  no  other  agency  could 
satisfy  in  just  the  same  way.  We  have  next  the  community, 
which  likewise  fills  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  life,  a  place  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  and  which  no  other  organization  can 
fill,  providing,  as  it  does,  for  the  development  of  education, 
sanitation,  security  and  justice,  as  well  as  that  of  things  spirit- 
ual, on  a  scale  which  the  family  alone  cannot  provide.  Above 
both  of  these  we  have  the  nation,  and  its  aim  is  higher  and  its 
influence  more  far-reaching  than  that  of  any  other  form  of 
organization.  For  it  meets  the  human  need  in  a  way  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  while  other  forms  of  association  may  supplement  it 
to  advantage  they  cannot  in  any  way  furnish  a  substitute  for  it. 

Let  us  compare  the  nation  with  the  historical  society.  The 
latter  collects  records  ever  so  faithfully,  records  contemporary 
and  of  the  past.  It  interprets  them  accurately  and  without 
prejudice.  Of  definite  concrete  historical  contributions  it  can 
boast  to  a  degree  much  greater  than  can  the  relatively  intangi- 
ble nation.  But  when  one  considers  the  question  of  inspiration, 
the  feeling  of  continuity  with  one  particular  strand  of  history, 
of  belonging  heart  and  soul  to  a  given  historical  strain,  then 
it  is  the  nation  which  is  the  teacher.  "  I  went  back  to  my  old 
England,"  said  an  Englishman  whom  circumstances  had  kept 
long  in  America,  "  and  in  the  city  in  which  I  was  born  some 
world-famous  professor  was  talking  on  What  It  Means  to 
Be  an  Englishman,  and  they  decorated  the  streets  for  his 
coming.  But  I — I  sneaked  off  and  sat  on  the  church  steps 
with  the  old  sexton  who  had  watched  many  hundreds  of  his 
neighbors  baptized  and  married  and  buried  there  in  his  little 
world.  And  I  found  out,  that  afternoon,  what  it  means  to  be 
an  Englishman." 

The  ethical  society  may  study  diligently  the  modes  of  thought 
of  various  civilizations,  schools  and  peoples,  and  it  may  deepen 
the  moral  sense  of  individuals;  but  it  cannot  give  the  deep- 
seated  motive  to  action  in  individual,  social  and  family  conduct 
that  men  desire  from  membership  in  a  nation.  An  ethical 
society  of  unquestionable  standing  may,  through  extensive 
research,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  polygamy  is  justifiable 
and  right ;  but  no  logic  on  its  part  will  convert  a  country  of 
modern  Europe  or  America  to  its  views. 

So,  too,  the  philosophical  club  may  speculate  upon  the  meta- 
physical concepts  of  the  world's  best  minds;  but  it  cannot  sup- 
ply to  the  way  of  life  that  enthusiasm  which  springs  from 
nationality.  The  necessity  of  progress  to  the  world  could  be 
clearly  shown  by  such  a  philosophical  society;  but  its  findings 
could  never  force  men  to  break  down  insurmountable  barriers 
and  wear  out  their  lives  in  endless  toil  for  the  common  good  of 
the  homeland,  in  the  way  in  which  the  consciousness  of  nation- 
ality unceasingly  forces  them. 

Likewise,  political  groups  may  delve  into  modes  of  organ- 
ization, and  may  devise  better  forms  of  governmental  control; 
but  they  cannot  inspire  that  almost  religious  ardor  for  democ- 
racy which  is  the  outgrowth  of  certain  national  developments. 
They  can  put  on  a  gloss,  but,  as  this  war  has  proven,  sooner 
or  later  the  beast  comes  to  the  surface.  And,  as  the  war  has 
further  proved,  the  rising  of  the  peoples  to  crush  that  beast  is 
not  engineered  by  political  groups.     To  give  but  one  example, 


The  Stren 

National  Heritc 


TOLERANCE  and  good  will 
grow  over  the  coffee  cup 
and  the  wine  glass  in  the  cafe 
life  of  the  day  time  in  the 
countries  from  which  Amer- 
ica's immigrants  come.  The 
art  of  friendliness  has  been 
mastered  by  these  old  women 
of  Italy  gossiping  on  their 
steps  at  twilight.  In  the  fun 
of  buying  and  selling  in  groups 
at  the  market  place,  the  social 
spirit  is  found  at  its  height, 
while  it  thrives  among  the  old 
women  washing  their  linen 
amid  beautiful  surroundings 
at  the  ninety-nine  closely 
grouped  fountains  of  Aqnila. 


. 


ei  f  America 

ni  )ur  Immigrants 


THE  bambina  lifted  many 
times  in  infancy  to  kiss 
the  shrine  will  have  no  need 
of  the  religion  of  books ; 
groups  of  boys  gambling  at 
the  church  door  think  of  the 
church  as  a  sanctuary  to 
which  one  runs  as  naturally 
with  games  as  with  prayers ; 
while  the  grown  men  and 
women  who  stop  to  worship 
by  the  wayside  cross  show 
that  the  faith  thus  acquired 
in  infancy  and  childhood, 
holds  to  the  end  of  life.  These 
are  some  of  the  national  her- 
itages of  our  immigrants 
which  enter  into  the  nation 
building  of  America. 


_ 
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Belgium  rose  as  a  nation  and  not  as  a  state  across  the  path  of 
death. 

The  anthropological  clubs  and  theological  seminaries  may 
study  forms  of  belief  and  expend  energy  in  propagating  them; 
but  they  cannot  supply  that  religious  fervor  which  often  takes 
its  roots  in  the  distant  past  of  national  life.  The  expatriated 
Russians  in  America  still  weep  on  Easter  morning,  and  the 
tears  are  neither  of  sorrow  nor  of  joy.  They  weep  because, 
as  one  old  Russian  peasant  woman  put  it,  "  Out  of  your  Cali- 
fornia sky,  on  Easter  morning,  I  can  hear  the  church  bells  of 
Moscow  ring  just  as  clearly  as  ever  I  heard  them!  " 

In  a  like  manner  musical  clubs  and  esthetic  societies  may 
study  ancient  and  modern  productions;  and  they  may  encour- 
age and  develop  individual  talent  and  even  influence  a  wider 
circle  of  devotees;  but  they  will  never  teach  anyone  how  to 
write  a  folk-song  and  they  will  never  invent  a  folk-dance,  for 
through  both  of  these  the  nation  itself  gives  expression  to  its 
soul. 

The  nation,  then,  is  the  most  fertile  ground  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  certain  traits  and  talents— artistic  and  musical  genius, 
the  scientific  spirit,  social  and  home  life,  religious  inspiration 
and  devotion.  Nor  does  this  view  conflict  with  the  view  which 
places  internationalism  as  the  desired  end  of  all  human  rela- 
tions. For  is  not  internationalism  the  friendly  contact  and 
inter-relation  of  nations?  And  while  other  forms  of  organiza- 
tion may  act  as  the  hand-maidens  to  nationality  in  encouraging 
and  expanding  all  these,  they  can  never  wholly  take  its  place. 

There  is  no  form  of  loyalty  quite  so  strong  as  that  which 
ties  a  man  to  his  nation,  when  all  conditions  are  favorable. 
From  the  nation  he  draws  his  inspiration;  to  the  nation  he  gives 
his  devotion.  And  the  man  without  a  nation  is  infinitely  more 
to  be  pitied  than  the  man  without  a  country,  for  he  merely 
belongs  to  his  country,  but  he  is  one  with  his  nation  and  its 
soul  lives  and  flames  within  his  own  soul. 

The  Future  of  Our  Nation 

What  then  have  the  preceding  paragraphs  to  do  with  nation 
building,  with  the  fashioning  of  a  new  nation  out  of  the  richest 
materials  that  have  ever  been  available  in  history?  What  have 
these  paragraphs  to  do  with  the  gigantic  problem  of  America? 

Only  this:  Unlike  political  organizations  the  nation  may  be 
said  to  have  a  natural  origin.  But  this  natural  origin  does  not 
necessarily  determine  forever  a  slow  and  haphazard  growth. 
Various  causes  may  explain  a  nation's  dawn,  but  the  essence  of 
its  nationality  is  a  like-mindedness  and  a  community  of  senti- 
ment, present,  more  or  less  vividly,  more  or  less  dormant, 
among  its  members.  Therefore  whatever  fosters  this  like- 
mindedness,  whatever  develops  this  community  of  sentiment, 
whatever  awakens  the  dormant  possibilities  and  makes  them 
vivid  realities,  lifts  the  potential  nation  a  little  nearer  to  its 
goal. 

Such  a  potential  nation  we  have  here  in  our  own  United 
States.  And  our  problem,  a  problem  as  big  as  life  itself,  is  to 
shape  'all  the  conditions  within  human  power  in  such  a  way 
that  as  quickly  as  possible  the  actual  nation  may  supplant  the 
potential  one. 

It  is  true  that  such  growth  can  come  only  from  within.  It 
is  within  the  nation  that  there  appear  and  grow  the  folk-song, 
the  basis  of  enduring  music;  the  folk-lore,  upon  which  we 
build  much  of  our  art  and  our  literature ;  the  cosmogonies  from 
which  we  develop  our  philosophies;  the  contacts  with  nature 
which  by  elaboration  become  our  sciences  and  our  religions; 
the  sense  of  justice,  out  of  which  come  our  schemes  to  guide 
social  and  political  conduct. 

All  this  is  true.  But  it  is  also  true  that  a  nation  in  modern 
history  needs  not  take  untold  ages  of  time  for  its  development. 


The  growth  must  come  from  within,  but  whatever  outside 
influence  can  hasten  that  growth  should  be  gladly  welcomed. 
In  this  development  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  United 
States  could  be  a  hindrance;  it  also  could  and  should  be  made 
a  help.  For  in  each  separate  element,  in  each  separate  group 
of  people — the  strangers  in  America — will  be  found  the  well 
of  nationality  full  to  overflowing,  and  if  this  wealth  of  mate- 
rial be  ignored,  the  richest  opportunity  for  development  will 
be  overlooked.  As  the  nations  which  followed  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  derived  incalculable  benefits  from  the  culture  of 
these  latter,  so  can  a  nation  in  the  process  of  growth  today 
likewise  profit  by  the  infinitely  greater  store  of  national  herit- 
ages. For  in  these  may  be  found,  concentrated,  the  inheritance 
of  all  the  ages,  ready  at  hand,  to  be  exploited  at  will. 

But,  in  order  to  profit  by  nationality,  it  will  be  the  wisdom 
of  the  state  to  encourage,  and  not  to  crush  and  kill  that  na- 
tionality, even  when  certain  national  habits  and  modes  of 
thought  may  not  harmonize  with  the  ideals  of  that  state. 
In  that  instance  the  way  of  wisdom,  again,  is  to  choose, 
out  of  these  ways  of  thinking  foreign  though  they  be,  those 
which  are  the  best  and  to  modify  them  without  destroying 
the  roots  which  go  so  deeply  that  to  destroy  them  would  be 
to  kill  the  plant  itself. 

To  make  it  more  concrete  still,  our  immigrants,  now  one- 
seventh,  and  with  their  children  one-third  of  our  total  pop- 
ulation, have  up  to  this  time  been  benefiting  our  country  only 
in  a  small  measure,  and  the  fault  for  this  lies  at  the  door 
of  America  itself.  If  that  fault  were  remedied,  these  same 
immigrants  could  be  made  factors  in  the  development  of 
America,  factors  so  beneficial  and  so  powerful  that  the  re- 
sulting nation  would  be  the  finest  of  all  the  world.  For 
these  immigrants  bring  to  America  a  store  of  tradition, 
custom,  habit,  talent,  skill,  genius  and  ideals  which  we  may 
use  if  we  will,  and  which  we  will  use  if  we  are  wise. 

From  all  parts  of  the  globe  representatives  of  the  various 
nations  have  come  to  us.  In  many  respects  they  are  the 
hardiest  and  the  bravest  of  those  nations.  And  to  those  who 
would  refute  this  last  assertion,  to  those  who  speak  glibly 
of  the  "scum  of  the  earth,"  we  would  say:  Suppose  that 
you  yourself  were  about  to  embark  for  a  strange  land,  a  land 
of  which  you  knew  nothing  save  that  it  might  hold  for  you 
opportunities  which  your  own  land  lacks.  Suppose  that  you* 
knew  neither  the  language  nor  the  ways  of  the  new  land. 
Suppose  that,  in  going  toward  it,  you  had  to  leave  behind 
all  that  you  possessed  and  all  that  you  held  dear — your  home, 
and  your  land,  your  family  and  your  friends — to  embark 
upon  one  of  the  ships  which  up  to  that  time  you  had  perhaps 
seen  only  in  pictures,  and  venture  upon  the  ocean  of  which 
you  had  merely  dreamed.  Would  it  not  require  every  ounce 
of  strength,  every  shred  of  courage  which  you  possessed  to 
take  the  step?  Measured  in  this  light  the  average  immigrant 
is  a  gallant  soul,  the  true  "  explorer  "  of  Kipling's  poem  who 
follows  the  call  of,  "  Something  .  .  .  lost  and  waiting  for 
you !     Go!  " 

He  goes.  And  the  task  before  us  is  to  create,  out  of  the 
masses  of  men  and  women  such  as  he,  out  of  the  selected  ele- 
ments of  all  nations,  along  with  the  cultural  elements  that 
may  be  indigenous  to  our  own  land,  this  new  nation,  which 
containing  the  essence  of  all,  will  be  the  best ;  this  new 
nation  which  will  have  within  it  the  quintessence  of  all  the 
national  cultures  of  the  earth.  That  process,  tentatively,  will 
be  sketched  out  in  a  later  article.  Whatever  its  course  it 
can  succeed  only  if  it  is  built  on  patience,  skill,  deliberate 
effort,  and,  most  of  all,  an  inspired  motive.  And,  whatever 
its  course,  it  is,  of  all  the  efforts  of  modern  history,  the  one 
most  thoroughly  worth  while. 


The  Increasing  Socialization  of 

Medicine' 


By  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme 


MEDICINE  has  always  been  the  most  altruistic 
of  learned  professions;  and  can  proudly  claim 
that  its  practitioners  have  ever  been  ready  to 
give  gratuitous  assistance  to  all  in  need  of  it. 
Even  more  than  when  Burton  wrote  his  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly— for  then  medicine  was  an  art  with  but  limited  founda- 
tion in  science — physicians  can  be  defined  as  "  God's  intermedi- 
ate ministers ;  "  and  can  rightly  assume  the  proud  position 
which  Burton  gives  them: 

Next,  therefore,  to  God  in  all  our  extremities  {for  of  the  Most 
High  cometh  healing,  Eccles.  XXXVIII,  2)  we  must  seek  to,  and  rely 
upon,  the  Physician,  who  is  the  Manus  Dei  (the  Hand  of  God),  saith 
Hierophilus,  and  to  whom  He  hath  given  knowledge,  that  he  might 
be  glorified  in  his  wondrous  works. 

Each  medical  practitioner  in  his  own  circle,  and  to  the 
extent  of  his  medical  competence,  is  a  medical  officer  of 
health,  having  more  influence  in  directing  and  controlling  the 
habits,  occupation,  the  housing,  the  social  customs,  the  dietary 
and  general  mode  of  life  of  the  families  to  which  he  has 
access,  than  any  other  person.  It  must  be  added  that  in  most 
instances  he  has  even  more  influence  than  the  minister  of  re- 
ligion in  regulating  the  ethical  conduct  of  his  patients, 
especially  as  regards  alcoholism  and  sexual  vices.  In  this 
country  the  federal  government  has  relieved  the  medical  pro- 
fession from  their  duty  of  restricting  individual  alcoholic 
consumption,  and  an  experiment  has  been  begun  which  if  con- 
tinued— and  I  trust  nothing  will  prevent  this — must  forth- 
with reduce  the  income  of  practising  physicians  throughout  the 
American  continent,  and  at  the  same  time  do  more  to  dimin- 
ish crime,  accidents  and  sickness  and  to  increase  national 
efficiency  than  any  other  single  step  that  could  be  taken, 
with  one  exception.  This  would  consist  in  the  universal  rais- 
ing of  the  standard  of  sexual  conduct  of  men  to  that  which 
they  expect  from  their  future  wives,  thus  securing  a  rapid 
reduction  and  early  disappearance  of  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis, 
diseases  which  rank  with  pneumonia,  tuberculosis  and  cancer 
as  chief  among  the  captains  of  death  and  disablement  in  our 
midst. 

The  growing  possibilities  of  improvement  in  personal  and 
social  welfare  depend  very  largely  on  the  extent  to  which,  as 
I  have  put  it  elsewhere,  "  each  practitioner  becomes  a  medical 
officer  of  health  in  the  range  of  his  own  practice."  Even  on 
their  present  record,  if — at  least  on  one  side — the  Kingdom  of 
God  consists  in  "  the  union  of  all  who  love  in  the  service  of  all 
who  suffer,"  medical  men  can  proudly  and  yet  humbly  take 
their  place  as  essential  agents  in  the  daily  fulfilment  of  the 
daily  prayer,  "  Thy  Kingdom  come." 

It  is  perhaps  desirable  to  attempt  at  this  stage  a  definition 
of  the  sense  in  which  I  employ  the  term  socialization  of  medi- 
cine. In  it  I  would  include  the  rendering  available  for  every 
member  of  the  community,  irrespective  of  any  necessary  rela- 
tion to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  individual  payment,  of  all 
the  potentialities  of  preventive  and  curative  medicine.  Within 
the  scope  of  medicine  are  included  the  basic  sciences  of 
physiology  and  pathology;  and  the  instruction  and  training 
cf  every  child  and  young  person  in  elementary  hygiene,  in- 
cluding dietetics,  necessarily  come  also  within  the  range  of 
our  subject. 

1  The  Wesley  M.  Carpenter  lecture  delivered  October  2  before  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine. 


There  are  still  agnostics,  of  exclusively  classical  and  mathe- 
matical education,  even  among  men  holding  official  sanitary 
administrative  positions,  who  doubt  the  value  of  the  applica- 
tion of  medical  knowledge  to  the  extent  indicated ;  and  it  be- 
comes desirable,  therefore,  briefly  to  refer  to  some  results  al- 
ready obtained  by  the  application  of  preventive  and  curative 
medicine. 

The  Past  Achievements  of  Medicine 

The  increasing  span  of  life  is  scarcely  realized  as  it  should 
be.  Addison's  description  of  the  bridge  of  human  life,  in  his 
Vision  of  Mirza,  is  familiar.  Its  seventy  to  a  hundred  arches 
support  a  bridge  which  is  interrupted  by  broken  arches  and 
hidden  pitfalls,  set  very  thick  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge, 
thinner  towards  its  middle,  but  multiplied  and  laid  close  to- 
gether towards  its  further  end.  Preventive  medicine  is 
gradually  repairing  the  broken  arches  of  earlier  life;  with  the 
prospect  of  rapid  reduction  of  tuberculosis,  of  syphilis  and 
gonorrhoea,  the  removal  of  pitfalls  and  the  repair  of  both 
earlier  and  middle  arches  are  ensured,  if  the  knowledge  we 
already  possess  is  applied ;  and  although  pneumonia  and  cancer 
still  erode  and  render  unsafe  the  arches  of  middle  and  later 
adult  life,  we  have  already  advanced  far  towards  the  ideal 
prophesied  by  Isaiah  (Chapter  lxv,  20)  : 

There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days,  nor  an  old  man 
that  hath  not  filled  his  days;  for  the  child  shall  die  an  hundred 
years  old. 

I  may  be  excused  from  quoting  English  figures,  as  our  vital 
statistics  are  more  accurate  and  complete  than  those  hitherto 
available  for  the  United  States.  Parenthetically,  may  I  say 
that  it  is  a  continual  source  of  astonishment  to  me  that  in 
some  states  your  death  statistics,  and  in  many  more  states 
your  birth  statistics  should  still  be  so  dubious  in  their  quality 
as  to  cause  hesitation  in  utilizing  them.  And  this  in  a  coun- 
try which  in  other  respects  combines  the  highest  business  quali- 
ties with  an  underlying  idealism  which  emerges  in  all  impor- 
tant crises! 

Between  1871-80  and  1910-12  in  England  the  average  ex- 
pectation of  life  at  birth  for  males  increased  from  41.4  to  51.5, 
for  females  from  44.6  to  55.4, — an  increase  within  three  or 
four  decades  of  10  or  11  years  in  average  duration  of  life. 
The  annual  saving  of  life  shown  by  these  figures  means  that 
the  persons  whose  lives  each  year  are  thus  saved  in  England 
from  premature  death,  have  the  prospect  of  living  in  the 
aggregate  nearly  ten  million  additional  years  of  life,  of  which 
the  greater  part  will  be  lived  during  the  working  period  of 
life. 

But  perhaps  more  striking  than  collective  statistics  are  the 
illustrations  of  unnecessary  premature  mortality  with  which 
history  and  literature  in  the  Georgian  and  Victorian  period 
supply  us.  Many  such  instances  will  occur  to  you.  William 
Pitt  died  at  the  age  of  47,  Charles  James  Fox  at  57.  The 
history  of  the  Bronte  family,  given  the  clue  that  tuberculosis 
was  at  work,  can  be  seen  on  the  tablet  which  I  have  often 
read  in  Haworth  Church.  Each  sister  and  the  brother  died  in 
steady  succession  at  intervals  of  two  and  three  years;  the  only 
exception  being  Charlotte,  who  had  lived  much  away  from 
home,  and  who  died  at  the  age  of  39  of  unrestrained  vomiting,  a 
condition  which  almost  certainly  would  not  have  been  allowed 
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to  kill  the  expectant  mother  today.  Robert  Burns  died  at  the 
age  of  37,  Keats  at  the  age  of  26.  Lord  Byron  on  his  thirty- 
third  birthday,  only  three  years  before  his  death,  wrote  as  a 
man  already  "  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  " 

Along  life's  road,  so  dim  and  dirty, 
I've  traveled  till  I'm  three  and  thirty; 
And  what  has  this  life  left  for  me: 
Nothing  but  my  thirty-three. 

The  claims  of  preventive  medicine  might  be  illustrated  in 
the  facts  as  to  the  almost  complete  annihilation  of  typhus 
fever  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  hospital  segregation  of  each  case,  of  supervision  of 
contacts,  and  of  increased  national  cleanliness ;  in  the  rapid 
reduction  of  enteric  fever  brought  about  by  pure  water  and 
milk  supplies,  the  avoidance  of  sewage-contaminated  shell- 
fish, the  control  of  carriers  among  food  handlers,  and  the 
hospital  immobilization  of  cases ;  and  in  the  almost  complete 
abolition  of  smallpox,  secured  by  prompt  recognition,  notifica- 
tion and  isolation  of  each  case,  the  searching  out  and  vaccina- 
tion of  all  contacts,  and  their  continued  surveillance.  The 
list  of  medical  triumphs,  especially  in  tropical  diseases,  might 
easily  be  extended  did  space  permit.  I  do  not  fail  to  remem- 
ber that  respiratory  infections  have  hitherto  proved  refractory 
to  preventive  measures;  and  that  common  catarrh,  pneu- 
monia, and  still  more  influenza — as  also  cerebro-spinal  fever 
and  poliomyelitis — constitute  territories  on  which  the  flag  of 
public  health  has  not  yet  been  firmly  placed.  Tuberculosis 
must  not  be  thought  of  in  the  same  category.  It  is  a  control- 
lable disease,  so  soon  as  physicians,  public  health  authorities 
and  the  patients  themselves  will  combine  on  an  adequate  scale 
to  adopt  measures  already  within  reach.  These  measures  will 
be  less  costly  than  the  present  position  of  partial  inertia; 
health  is  always  less  costly  than  disease,  and,  as  Dr.  Hermann 
Biggs  has  often  reminded  us,  can  be  purchased  within  natural 
limits,  to  the  extent  which  we  really  desire.  This  is  pre- 
eminently true  for  tuberculosis. 

Medical  triumphs  have  not  been  restricted  to  preventive 
medicine.  Time  would  fail  me  to  speak  of  the  introduction 
of  general  anaesthetics  by  Morton  and  Simpson,  which  has 
rendered  possible  the  reaping  of  the  full  harvest  of  the  work 
of  Pasteur  and  Lister.  Conversely  modern  surgery  has  itself 
abolished  more  pain  than  anaesthetics  themselves. 

The  chief  triumphs  of  modern  curative  medicine  and 
surgery  have  been  rendered  practicable  by  the  more  accurate 
study  of  disease  and  the  more  skilled  attention  for  the  masses 
of  the  population  obtainable  in  hospital*.  The  steady  ad- 
vance in  the  provision  of  skilled  nursing  nas  kept  pace  with 
medical  advance. 

Increasing  Importance  of  Hospitals 
From  a  return  prepared  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
191 5  it  appears  that  the  number  of  hospital  beds  in  England 
and  Wales  (not  including  lunatic  asylums,  tuberculosis  insti- 
tutions, or  convalescent  or  nursing  homes)  was  4.9  per  1,000 
of  the  population.  In  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
Modern  Hospital  Year  Book  for  1919,  the  number  of  hos- 
pital beds  amounts  to  6  per  1,000  of  the  population,  or  3.4 
per  1,000,  excluding  beds  for  mental  and  nervous  cases.  It 
is  not  certain  that  the  two  sets  of  figures  are  comparable;  but 
in  both  instances  the  distribution  of  hospital  provision  is  very 
unequal,  and  large  tracts  of  each  country  are  left  unprovided 
with  available  hospital  accommodation. 

Hospital  services  have  grown  in  a  manner  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Anglo-Saxon :  first  largely  under  voluntary  man- 
agement, and  as  examples  of  Christian  charity;  afterwards 
continued  in  the  same  way,  but  followed  by  official  provision 


of  hospitals  on  an  even  larger  scale,  the  two  systems  working 
side  by  side.  The  extent  to  which  the  more  satisfactory  insti- 
tutional treatment  is  replacing  the  domiciliary  treatment  of 
disease  may  be  gathered  from  the  striking  facts  that  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  one  in  every  nine  of  the  deaths  from  all 
causes  in  1881  occurred  in  public  institutions,  and  in  19 10, 
one  in  every  five;  while  in  London  the  proportion  increased 
from  one  in  five  in  1881  to  two  in  five  in  1910. 

The  facts  as  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  even  more  sig- 
nificant. In  the  year  191 1  in  England  and  Wales  34  per 
cent  of  male  and  22  per  cent  of  female  and  in  London  59 
per  cent  of  male  and  48  per  cent  of  female  deaths  from  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  occurred  in  public  institutions.  As  each 
of  the  patients,  who  thus  had  the  solace  of  good  nursing  and 
treatment  when  they  were  needed  most,  spent  on  an  average 
several  months  in  hospital,  at  the  most  infectious  stage  of 
their  illness,  an  important  annual  reduction  in  the  possibility 
of  massive  infection  of  relatives  and  others  has  also  been 
secured. 

Hospital  as  a  Partial  Solution 

We  may  fairly  claim  that  general  and  special  hospitals  have 
been  important  agents,  not  only  in  reducing  the  fatality  of 
disease,  and  in  restoring  to  efficiency  more  rapidly  than  in 
the  past  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  population;  but  also 
in  reducing  the  incidence  of  tuberculosis,  of  syphilis,  and  of 
other  diseases. 

The  public  indebtedness  to  hospitals  has  another  aspect,  too 
often  overlooked.  The  aggregation  during  the  last  hundred 
years  of  a  steadily  increasing  proportion  of  our  population  in 
crowded  towns  has  meant  the  introduction  on  a  gigantic  scale 
of  elements  inimical  to  health.  Smoke  and  obscuration  of  sun- 
light, dust  and  noise,  the  substitution  of  indoor  for  outdoor 
occupations,  the  difficulties  of  milk  supply  for  children,  and 
above  all  inferior  housing  with  associated  increased  facilities 
for  infection,  have  combined  to  render  healthy  life  in  towns 
difficult  of  attainment.  Nor  must  we  omit  from  the  adverse 
side  of  the  balance  sheet  the  greater  loneliness  of  family  life 
in  towns,  the  diminution  in  neighborliness,  and  the  failure  of 
public  social  opinion  to  produce  the  wholesome  effect  on  con- 
duct which  it  exercises  in  village  life.  And  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing these  factors,  urban  death-rates  and  especially  tuberculosis 
death-rates  have  declined  more  than  rural  death-rates,  and  in 
parts  of  some  countries  urban  is  even  lower  than  rural  mor- 
tality. 

Why  is  this?  Our  hospitals  provide  the  key  to  the  mystery. 
Parturition  is  freer  from  risk  in  town  than  in  remote  country- 
districts ;  the  means  for  the  prevention  of  infection  are  better 
organized,  and  accident  and  disease  are  more  promptly  and 
more  efficiently  treated.  The  poor  in  towns  receive  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  in  hospitals  better  treatment  gratuitously  than 
king  or  president  could  command  thirty  years  ago.  The  relief 
to  housing  deficiency  given  by  hospitals  comes  when  most 
needed,  in  the  emergencies  of  child-bearing  and  of  sickness; 
and  the  net  result  of  this  and  of  better  sanitary  supervision  is 
that  although  room-accommodation  for  families  is  much  more 
restricted  in  towns  than  in  country  districts,  the  town- 
dwellers  have  a  large  share  of  their  urban  handicap  removed 
by  their  superiority  over  country  people  in  medical  treatment. 

The  Continuing  Mass  of  Preventable  Disease 
The  medical  record  of  the  past  on  the  side  of  preventive 
medicine  is  one  of  increasing  control  over  infectious  diseases. 
In  securing  this  result  epidemiologists,  pathologists,  and  vital 
statisticians  can  rightly  claim  first  place,  aided  by  the  sanitary 
and  industrial  inspector  and  the  sanitary  engineer;  the  epi- 
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dcmiologist  being  dependent  largely  on  the  work  of  the 
pathologist  and  of  the  statistician  for  guidance  in  his  field 
investigations,  which  have  led  to  the  discovery  and  removal  of 
numerous  sources  and  channels  of  infection. 

The  record  in  curative  medicine,  especially  on  its  surgical 
side,  is  one  of  increasing  triumph  over  serious  disease  and 
injury,  in  which  the  discovery  of  anaesthetics  and  of  Lister- 
ism  have  borne  an  essential  part. 

None  of  us  can,  however,  be  satisfied  with  the  success  al- 
ready obtained,  and  I  have  elsewhere  given  reasons  for  con- 
cluding that  at  least  one-half  of  the  mortality  and  disablement 
still  occurring  at  ages  below  70  can  be  obviated  by  the  appli- 
cation of  medical  knowledge  already  in  our  possession. 

The  great  war  has  shown  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
America  the  extent  to  which  defects  and  disease  exist  in 
would-be  recruits  to  our  armies.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
only  two-fifths  of  a  large  section  of  recruits  could  be  placed  in 
the  first  grade ;  and  among  American  recruits  out  of  two  and 
one-quarter  million  men  measured  and  examined  physically  at 
local  boards,  29.1  per  cent  were  rejected  on  physical  grounds; 
though  in  the  introduction  to  the  Official  Bulletin  (No.  II, 
March,  1919)  it  is  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  disabilities 
have  little  importance  in  civil  life,  and  that  these  considera- 
tions possibly  "  reduce  to  15  per  cent  the  proportion  of  males 
20  to  30  years  old  who  carry  a  serious  handicap  against  nor- 
mal activity  in  civil  occupations." 

These  figures,  whatever  doubt  may  attach  to  their  exact 
arithmetical  value,  signify  the  existence  in  the  community  of 
a  large  amount  of  physical  disability  which  must  greatly  re- 
duce the  sum  of  national  efficiency  and  happiness.  The 
records  of  our  medical  examinations  of  school  children  bring 
out  the  same  fact,  and  emphasize  the  necessity  not  only  for 
school  clinics  on  an  immensely  larger  scale  than  at  present, 
but  also  for  additional  medical  and  nursing  care  in  connec- 
tion with  child-bearing  and  during  the  pre-school  period, 
which  would  discover  defects  and  disease  at  an  earlier  stage, 
and  would  render  practicable  early  preventive  treatment,  as 
well  as  more  systematic  improvement  of  the  sanitary  environ- 
ment of  maternity  and  childhood. 

Present  Extent  of  Socialization  of  Medicine 

Mental  effort  is  needed  to  realize  the  distance  traveled  in 
the  public  provision  of  medical  assistance  in  the  United 
Kingdom  by  the  state  and  by  voluntary  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  committees  of  hospitals,  convalescent  homes,  dispen- 
saries, etc.,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  National  Insurance  Act 
of  191 1.  I  have  already  given  some  illustrative  figures  regard- 
ing hospitals.  The  Lancet  some  years  ago  gave  a  statement 
of  the  number  of  attendances  of  patients  at  voluntary  hos- 
pitals in  London  during  the  year  1908.  Assuming  that  each 
out-patient  made  five  attendances,  that  all  in-patients  had 
previously  been  out-patients  and  that  no  patient  received  a 
hospital  or  dispensary  letter  more  than  once  in  the  year,  it 
could  be  inferred  that  a  number  equivalent  to  one  in  four  of 
the  total  population  of  London  had  received  free  medical  aid 
in  these  voluntary  institutions  during  that  year.  And  this 
did  not  include  the  large  mass  of  treatment  given  gratuitously 
in  poor-law  infirmaries,  public-health  fever  and  tuberculosis 
hospitals,  and  lunatic  asylums. 

The  majority  of  the  medical  profession  in  Great  Britain  is 
engaged  in  either  whole-time  or  part-time  service  for  the 
state  or  for  local  authorities.  Of  the  24,000  medical  prac- 
titioners in  England  and  Wales,  some  5,000  are  engaged  as 
poor-law  doctors,  some  4,000  or  5,000  in  the  public-health 
service,  possibly  500  in  the  lunacy  service,  some  1,300  in  the 
school  medical  service,  and  smaller  numbers  in  various  other 
forms  of  medical  service  for  the  state.     This  is  exclusive  of 


the  general  practitioners  who  undertake  contract  work  under 
the  National  Insurance  Act,  and  who  cannot  fall  far  short 
of  three-fourths  of  the  total  membership  of  the  profession.  It 
should  be  noted  that  many  doctors  hold  several  appointments. 
The  state  has,  quite  apart  from  National  Insurance,  given 
a  rapidly  increasing  amount  of  medical  assistance  to  the 
public. 

1.  Under  the  Poor  Law,  every  destitute  person  is  entitled 
to  gratuitous  medical  attendance,  at  home  or  in  an  institution, 
and  after  a  fashion  has  received  this  during  the  last  century. 

2.  The  institutional  treatment  of  lunacy  has  grown  to  an 
extent  which  permits  the  treatment  in  an  asylum  of  every 
certified  lunatic. 

3.  The  treatment  at  the  expense  of  the  state  of  feeble- 
minded persons  is  rapidly  increasing. 

4.  Public  health  authorities  provide  institutional,  and  to 
a  limited  extent  domiciliary,  treatment  of  infectious  diseases, 
this  treatment  being  given,  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  in 
nearly  every  instance  gratuitously. 

5.  To  some  extent  prior  to,  and  to  an  increased  extent 
since,  the  passing  of  the  National  Insurance  Act,  sanatoriums 
and  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  are  provided 
by  the  public  health  authorities,  the  central  government  con- 
tributing to  the  local  authority  undertaking  this  duty  one- 
half  of  all  approved  expenditure  on  these  institutions,  on 
tuberculosis  clinics,  and  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  domi- 
ciliary nursing  and  supervision  of  tuberculosis  patients. 

6.  Similarly  the  central  government  pays  one-half  of  the 
approved  expenditure  incurred  by  local  authorities  or  in  cer- 
tain cases  by  voluntary  agencies  in  assistance  given  in  aid  of 
maternity  and  child  welfare,  e.g.,  in  the  provision  of  mid- 
wives,  of  consultant  doctors,  of  lying-in  homes  and  hospitals, 
of  beds  for  prae-partum  or  post-partum  treatment,  of  con- 
valescent homes  for  mothers  or  their  children,  of  infant  con- 
sultations and  clinics,  etc. 

7.  In  regard  to  venereal  diseases  the  central  government 
has  gone  still  further.  It  has  made  it  obligatory  on  the 
larger  local  authorities  to  provide  facilities  for  pathological 
diagnosis,  and  for  the  treatment  of  patients  suffering  from 
these  diseases  irrespective  of  any  residential  or  financial 
limitations.  Arseno-benzol  preparations  are  given  gratuit- 
ously to  medical  practitioners,  as  also  laboratory  assistance  in 
diagnosis.  To  ensure  the  success  of  the  local  arrangements 
the  central  government  pays  three-fourths  of  their  total  cost; 
and  have  passed  an  act  which  prohibits  the  treatment  of 
venereal  diseases  by  any  unqualified  person,  as  also  the  adver- 
tisement or  sale  of  any  remedies  for  these  diseases. 

8.  Many  public  health  authorities  provide  gratuitous  assist- 
ance to  medical  practitioners  in  the  bacteriological  diagnosis  of 
tuberculosis,  enteric  fever,  diphtheria,  etc.  Recently  Wasser- 
man  tests  and  searches  for  gonococci  and  spirochaetes  have 
been  added.  In  1914  plans  for  further  development,  includ- 
ing the  provision  of  complete  clinical  laboratories  for  the 
gratuitous  use  of  practitioners  had  been  planned,  and  the  neces- 
sary grant  had  been  obtained  from  Parliament;  but  the  war 
led  to  the  plans  remaining  in  abeyance.  At  the  same  time 
government  grants  in  aid  of  nursing,  and  of  the  provision  of 
consultants  and  referees  for  insured  patients  were  passed,  but 
were  similarly  held  in  abeyance. 

9.  The  local  education  authorities  provide  for  the  medical 
inspection  of  each  scholar  in  elementary  day  schools  several 
times  during  the  nine  years  of  his  compulsory  attendance  at 
school.  Parents  are  advised  as  to  treatment  needed,  in  suit- 
able cases  are  referred  to  hospitals  (payment  being  made  by 
the  education  authorities),  and  for  an  increasing  number  of 
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conditions  actual  treatment  is  provided  at  school  clinics  (teeth, 
eyes,  ringworm,  etc.). 

The  above  enumeration,  which  does  not  include  the  re- 
cently necessitated  activities  of  the  Pensions  Department  for 
sailors  and  soldiers,  and  those  under  the  National  Insurance 
Act,  is  not  otherwise  complete;  but  it  serves  to  indicate  that 
the  state  is  already  committed  very  deeply  to  provide  for  the 
medical  needs  of  the  community.  That  the  work  done  on 
behalf  of  the  community,  plus  the  work  accomplished  by 
private  medical  practitioners,  is  not  equal  to  national  needs  is 
obvious  to  any  one  considering  the  vast  amount  of  avoidable 
disease  in  our  midst.  Why  is  this  and  what  is  the  remedy? 
A  partial  answer  is  given  by  English  experience.  The  medical 
provision  made  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  is  belated  and 
inadequate ;  it  commonly  does  not  include  the  full  resources 
of  medicine;  and  in  perhaps  a  still  larger  proportion  of  cases 
medical  advice  is  not  obtained,  or  being  obtained,  is  not  fol- 
lowed. This  applies  even  more  to  hygienic  than  to  clinical 
medical  advice. 

Destitution  and  Sickness 
It  was  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  in  the  history  of  medi- 
cine in  England  that  poor  law  medicine  and  public  health 
medicine  were  not  administratively  combined  when  the  Local 
Government  Board  was  formed  in  1870,  and  that  the  preven- 
tive ideals  of  public  health  were  not  allowed  to  operate  in  the 
treatment  and  supervision  of  the  destitute.  Although  there 
has  been  a  fairly  steady  improvement  in  the  conditions  of 
medical  treatment  under  the  poor  law,  its  association  with  the 
deterrent  general  policy  of  that  department  of  state,  as  well  as 
its  actual  defects,  culminated  in  the  appointment  of  a  royal 
commission  of  inquiry,  which  in  1909  presented  reports  recom- 
mending the  abolition  of  the  local  boards  of  guardians  and 
transference  of  their  duties  in  the  larger  public  health  authori- 
ties. 

Behind  these  proposals  of  the  royal  commission  lay  the 
absolutely  sound  principle — which  many  years  previously  had 
been  recognized  by  the  pioneers  of  public  health — that  the 
treatment  and  the  prevention  of  disease  cannot  administra- 
tively be  separated  without  injuring  the  possibilities  of  success 
of  both.  The  public  health  activities  preceding  the  report  of 
the  royal  commission  illustrate  this  axiom,  such  as  the  isolation 
and  treatment  of  infectious  cases,  the  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis, the  provision  for  the  care  of  parturient  women  and  of 
their  infants,  and  the  medical  inspection  and  treatment  of 
school  children. 

It  was  an  even  greater  misfortune  to  the  satisfactory  pro- 
gress of  public  medicine  that  the  report  of  the  royal  commis- 
sion on  the  poor  law  was  not  followed  by  legislation  on  the 
lines  of  its  recommendations.  So  much  of  destitution  is  due 
to  sickness,  and  sickness  is  the  cause  of  such  a  preponderant 
share  of  the  total  destitution  in  our  midst,  that  the  continued 
administrative  separation  of  the  two  problems  of  poverty  and 
sickness  is  inconsistent  with  a  full  measure  of  success. 

Had  the  transfer  of  the  duties  of  the  poor  law  authorities  to 
the  councils  of  counties  and  county  boroughs  been  adopted, 
and  ancillary  legislation  enacted,  the  public  health  organiza- 
tion would  have  at  once  possessed  a  medical  service  for  the 
poor  of  some  4,000  doctors,  in  addition  to  the  doctors  already 
engaged  in  the  public  health  service ;  it  would  have  had  large 
infirmaries  and  the  other  medical  institutions  of  both  services; 
would  have  been  able  to  make  liaison  working  arrangements 
with  the  committees  of  voluntary  hospitals;  and  there  would 
have  been  secured  a  greatly  improved  medical  service,  freed 
from  poor-law  shackles,  which  could  gradually  be  extended 
as  needs  and  policy  indicated. 


Insurance  versus  Public  Health 

Political  circumstances  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  course  which 
medically  ran  directly  athwart  the  course  of  needed  reform. 
The  National  Insurance  Act  of  191 1  was  passed,  giving  sick- 
ness and  invalidity  benefits  to  all  employed  manual  workers 
and  to  others  below  an  income  limit  of  £160  (recently  in- 
creased to  £250),  who  could  contribute  a  weekly  sum  which 
was  considerably  less  than  half  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
benefits  to  be  received ;  and  a  new  medical  service  was  created, 
further  complicating  administratively  the  already  existing 
medical  services  of  the  poor  law,  public  health,  and  educa- 
tional authorities,  and  converting  the  majority  of  general 
practitioners  into  part-time  civil  servants. 

The  case  is  an  illustration  of  the  moral  contagiousness 
under  modern  conditions  of  life,  of  a  new  course  adopted  in 
any  country.  Bismarck's  attempt  to  counteract  socialism  by 
insurance  has  been  responsible  for  state  and  official  experimen- 
tation in  insurance  in  many  countries,  which  at  least  in  Eng- 
land was  not  actuarially,  financially,  or  medically  sound,  and 
which  has  involved  expenditure  in  administration  entirely  in- 
commensurate with  the  benefits  received. 

Insurance  against  sickness  and  disability  is  a  praiseworthy 
and  valuable  provision  against  future  contingencies.  I  am  not 
concerned  here  to  point  out  inequalities  to  the  insured  in  the 
English  Insurance  Act  inherent  in  the  apportionment  of  a  flat 
rate  for  all  ages,  districts  and  occupations,  and  for  both  sexes, 
irrespective  of  known  or  suspected  incidence  of  sickness,  nor 
the  difficulties  created  by  continuing  the  non-localized  work 
of  friendly  societies  and  other  private  organizations,  and  at 
the  same  time  creating  local  insurance  committees,  who  fur- 
thermore were  not  organically  related  to  local  health  au- 
thorities, and  had  no  opportunity,  therefore,  to  develop  the 
conceivable  potentialities  of  insurance  experience  as  an  aid  to 
public  health  work.  The  act  in  its  present  form  is  now  gen- 
erally condemned ;  and  it  is  significant  that  the  need  for  its 
radical  reorganization  appears  to  be  universally  accepted. 

Two  medical  benefits  (medical  and  sanatorium)  and  a  ma- 
ternity benefit  were  conferred  under  the  act;  but,  as  they 
have  been  administered,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  any  marked 
public  benefit  has  accrued ;  and  it  is  certain  that  if  the  same 
amount  of  money  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  public 
health  authorities  to  provide  adequate  medical  aid  to  those 
needing  it,  of  the  kind  most  lacking  and  which  they  could  least 
afford  to  obtain,  great  benefit  to  the  public  health  would  have 
been  secured. 

What  was  given  ?  ( 1 )  There  was  the  medical  benefit,  each 
insured  person  being  entitled  to  the  services  of  a  medical  prac- 
titioner of  his  own  choice  (a  "  panel  doctor  ").  The  services 
given  were  limited  by  regulation  to  mean  such  medical  at- 
tendance as  is  "  within  the  ordinary  professional  competence 
and  skill"  of  a  medical  practitioner;  and  so  the  treatment 
given  has  often  been  more  limited  than  what  is  given  by  the 
more  advanced  poor  law  authorities.  The  latter  can  supply 
hospital  treatment  and  expert  assistance  when  required ;  under 
the  insurance  system  no  such  provision  is  made.  The  insured 
patient  is  not  entitled  to  surgical  operations  when  needed, 
except  of  the  simplest  character;  treatment  of  eye,  ear,  nose 
and  teeth  conditions  is  commonly  excluded;  no  appliances  are 
given  except  a  few  bandages  and  simple  splints ;  and  there  are 
no  facilities  for  modern  scientific  laboratory  investigation,  ex- 
cept those  provided  gratuitously  by  public  health  authorities. 
Furthermore,  by  the  rules  of  most  friendly  societies  sickness 
(monetary)  benefit  during  treatment  of  illness  due  to  the  pa- 
tient's misconduct  is  excluded. 
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The  title  of  the  act — National  (Health)  Insurance  Act- 
has  hitherto  proved  a  complete  misnomer.  The  panel  or  con- 
tract system  of  medical  treatment  of  insured  persons  has  done 
much  to  continue  the  obsession  of  the  public  with  the  concep- 
tion of  medical  care  as  consisting  of  a  "  visit  and  a  bottle;  " 
and  so  long  as  the  doctor's  medical  work  is  on  the  present 
basis,  and  he  is  under  the  constant  temptation,  not  only  to 
accept  more  patients  on  his  panel  than  he  can  satisfactorily 
treat  and  to  give  each  patient  on  application  the  mental  sat- 
isfaction of  a  "  bottle,"  but  also  to  be  more  than  lenient  in 
the  giving  of  sickness  certificates,  it  will  remain  questionable 
whether  on  the  balance  state  insurance  against  sickness  does 
more  good  than  harm.  If  medical  consultants  and  referees, 
treatment  centers,  and  hospitals  are  in  the  future  provided 
for  insured  patients,  this  will  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  panel 
system ;  but  the  present  contributions  of  patients  will  not  pur- 
chase this  additional  provision.  All  the  new  money  needed, 
and  most  of  the  money  needed  under  present  conditions,  must 
continue  to  be  provided  by  the  state  and  employers  of  the 
insured  (a  form  of  taxation)  ;  and  provisions  thus  made,  like 
the  present  contributions  of  the  state  for  insured  persons,  are 
in  direct  contravention  of  the  general  principle  that  govern- 
ment grants  being  derived  from  the  whole  community,  should 
enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community  in  need  of  them, 
and  not  only  to  the  benefit  of  a  section  of  it. 

About  one-third  of  the  total  population  of  Great  Britain 
is  included  within  the  terms  of  the  National  Insurance  Act. 
If  the  wives  and  children  of  insured  men  were  also  included, 
as  has  been  proposed,  over  two-thirds  of  the  total  population 
would  be  embraced  in  the  scheme;  but  as  persons  manually 
employed,  but  working  for  themselves — e.g.,  cotters  and 
hawkers,  are  excluded,  and  as  persons  not  manually  employed 
cannot  be  insured  unless  their  income  is  below  £160  (recently 
raised  to  £250),  large  classes  of  the  population  who  can  ill- 
afford  to  pay  for  their  own  medical  attendance  are  excluded 
from  the  operation  of  the  act,  and  taxed  to  pay  the  benefits 
of  insured  persons. 

(2)  The  sanatorium  benefit  was  intended  to  secure  for 
the  insured  person  special  treatment  for  tuberculosis,  while 
capital  sums  were  provided  for  the  erection  of  sanatoria  and 
hospitals  for  consumptives  for  insured  and  non-insured  alike. 
Fortunately  during  the  passage  of  the  bill,  the  provision  of 
these  institutions  for  insured  persons  was  delegated  to  public 
health  authorities;  and  as  it  was  already  within  the  power 
of  these  authorities  to  provide  such  institutions  and  tubercu- 
losis clinics  for  the  entire  population,  and  as  the  infection  of 
tuberculosis  is  no  respecter  of  parliamentary  distinctions  be- 
tween insured  and  non-insured,  there  was  little  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  government  to  promise  half  the  total  approved 
local  expenditure  on  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  in  institu- 
tions, whether  this  was  given  to  insured  or  non-insured  per- 
sons. Indeed  when  local  authorities  were  willing  to  under- 
take their  share  in  a  complete  scheme  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  an  insured  consumptive  person  might  be  regarded 
even  as  paying  fractionally  for  his  treatment  while  a  non- 
insured  person  received  such  treatment  gratuitously. 

(3)  The  maternity  benefit,  conferring  thirty  shillings  on 
the  wife  of  an  insured  person,  and  an  additional  thirty  shill- 
ings if  she  also  is  an  employed  person  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act,  on  the  birth  of  her  infant,  was  perhaps  the  most  popu- 
lar benefit  under  the  act.  The  money  was  given  uncondition- 
ally, and  thus  an  opportunity  was  lost  of  insuring  that  the  ben- 
efit should  improve  maternal  and  infantile  prospects. 

Collaterally  public  health  authorities,  central  and  local,  were 


beginning  to  organize  medical  and  nursing  assistance  during 
pregnancy,  in  confinement  and  afterwards  for  the  mother, 
and  similar  assistance  on  a  large  scale  for  infants  and  children 
under  five  years  of  age.  And  there  will,  I  think,  be  no  hesi- 
tation in  agreeing  that  the  supply  of  service  at  this  critical 
period  of  the  mother's  and  infant's  life,  so  as  to  insure  the  most 
satisfactory  recovery  of  parent  and  the  best  start  in  infantile 
life,  is  infinitely  more  important  than  a  money  grant. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  have  more  than  touched  on  the  fringe 
of  the  complicated  subject  of  insurance  in  relation  to  public 
health.  The  inauguration  of  the  act  meant  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  direct  relationship  of  the  medical  profession  to 
the  state.  A  great  stride  in  the  socialization  of  medicine  was 
taken.  But  it  was  done  ill-advisedly ;  it  continued  a  false  and 
low  ideal  of  isolated  general  medical  practice;  it  has  even 
been  described  as  a  fraud  on  the  insured,  in  view  of  the  in- 
completeness of  the  medical  service  provided ;  and  it  diverted 
into  an  unsatisfactory  channel  the  energy  and  money  which 
were  urgently  needed  for  the  immense  good  obtainable  by 
reform  of  poor  law  and  public  health  administration,  and 
extension  of  their  medical  services.  Had  the  lines  indicated  by 
history  and  experience  and  by  the  report  of  a  strong  royal 
commission  on  the  poor  law — there  was  a  majority  and  a 
minority  report,  but  both  agreed  in  the  chief  essential  points — 
been  followed,  England  would  now  possess  a  nearly  com- 
pletely unified  state  medical  service,  instead  of  standing  at  the 
point  whence  false  steps  need  to  be  retraced,  with  a  view  to 
a  coordinated  and  simplified  medical  and  public  health  policy. 
With  the  principle  of  contributory  insurance  to  secure  mone- 
tary support  during  illness  there  can  be  no  quarrel ;  but  in  the 
interest  of  national  efficiency  complete  medical  provision,  pre- 
ventive and  curative,  must  be  made  by  the  state,  irrespective 
of  insurance,  for  all  in  need  of  it;  and  the  medical  practitioners 
employed  in  the  necessary  certification  of  such  insurance  work 
as  is  continued  must,  if  the  insurance  is  to  be  satisfactory,  be 
employed  under  conditions  which  will  render  them  indepen- 
dent of  the  favor  of  the  insured,  and  will  enable  them  to  utilize 
their  knowledge  of  each  patient's  case  for  the  needed  preven- 
tive measures,  whether  these  be  concerned  with  the  sanita- 
tion of  home  or  factory  or  workplace,  or  with  personal  habits. 

The  Need  of  the  Future 

It  is,  I  think,  clear  that  the  state  will  year  by  year  take  an 
increasing  hand  in  medical  matters.  It  is  useless,  even  if  it 
were  desired,  to  attempt  to  oppose  the  inevitable  and  the  emi- 
nently desirable  trend  towards  vastly  increased  utilization 
by  the  state  of  medical  science  in  the  interests  of  humanity. 
It  is  for  physicians  to  guide  the  course  of  events,  and  to  insure 
that  no  plant  is  sown  which  will  afterwards  need  to  be  up- 
rooted ;  that  no  development  is  permitted  which  will  hinder 
the  fulfillment  of  our  ideal.  Personal  hygiene  forms  a  rap- 
idly increasing  part  of  public  health  work;  hence  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  all  forms  of  public  medical  service  shall  be 
linked  up  with  the  public  health  service  and  controlled  locally 
and  centrally  in  accordance  with  this.  This  may  imply — and 
in  England  it  does  imply — the  urgent  need  for  reform  and 
reconstruction  of  local  as  well  of  central  public  health  ad- 
ministration ;  but  to  attempt  to  separate  medical  from  public 
health  provision  is  to  repeat  the  blunders  which,  despite  skilled 
advice  to  the  contrary,  have  been  made  on  two  great  historic 
occasions. 

A  complete  service,  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  community, 
cannot  be  secured  by  a  session's  legislation.  It  must  grow  as 
the  result  of  steady  advance.    The  motto  in  growth  might  well 
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be,  "  First  things  first."  What  are  the  medical  services  which 
are  provided  too  sparsely  at  the  present  time  and  for  which 
the  masses  of  the  population  cannot  afford  individually  to  pay, 
except  possibly  to  a  fractional  extent?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  answer.  What  is  most  urgently  needed  is  the  pro- 
vision of  hospital  beds,  for  every  patient  who  can  be- more 
satisfactorily  treated  in  hospital  than  at  home.  Next  to  this 
comes  the  provision  of  gratuitous  medical  services — (e.  g.,  ma- 
ternity and  infant  consultations,  eye,  throat,  ear,  skin  and 
venereal  disease,  tuberculosis,  X-ray  departments)  preferably 
linked  around  a  hospital,  where  patients  can  be  sent  by  private 
practitioners  for  an  expert  opinion,  or  in  certain  cases  may 
present  themselves  independently.  And  as  important  as  either 
•of  the  preceding  desiderata,  is  the  provision  of  a  complete  nurs- 
ing service,  on  which  each  private  practitioner  can  call  for  as- 
sistance as  required,  payment,  if  any  is  exacted,  being  on  the 
easiest  possible  conditions,  and  not  made  compulsory. 

The  hospital  under  such  circumstances  would  become  a 
center  from  which  community  work  of  the  highest  value  would 
radiate;  and  patients,  private  practitioners,  and  the  staffs  of 
hospitals  would  alike  live  in  a  new  world  in  which  the  inter- 
est and  efficiency  of  medical  work  would  be  greatly  increased. 
The  present  irregular  localization  of  hospitals  makes  the 
realization  of  such  a  scheme  difficult;  but  local  partially  suc- 
cessful schemes  are  already  in  operation ;  difficulties  can  be 
overcome  with  good-will ;  and  eventually  we  may  hope  to  have 
for  each  unit  of  subdivided  public  health  administration  and 
as  an  organic  part  of  this,  a  hospital,  with  outpatient  or  dis- 
pensary clinics,  and  radiating  from  these  the  various  forms 
of  medical  attendance,  domiciliary  nursing,  public  health 
nursing,  and  sanitary  supervision  which  are  needed. 

In  securing  such  a  result  there  will  be  needed  medical  prac- 
titioners who  are  imbued  with  the  ideals  of  preventive  med- 
icine in  its  widest  sense.  Let  me,  in  this  connection  quote  the 
following  extract  from  a  recent  official  report  of  my  own : 

There  is  needed  a  reconstruction  of  the  training  of  each  medical 
student,  which  will  make  preventive  medicine  in  its  widest  sense  an 
integral  part  of  his  training,  and  will  insure  that  before  he  begins 
practice  he  has  definite  instruction  in  the  application  of  the  whole  of  his 
knowledge  to  preventive  purposes.  The  past  conception  by  the  public  of 
the  relation  of  medical  men  to  the  community — apart  from  the  special 
case  of  medical  officers  of  health — has  been  mistaken.  The  doctor 
has  been  regarded  as  a  help  when  serious  or  acute  incapacitating 
illness  occurs,  and  he  has  but  seldom  had  the  opportunity  of  giving 
advice  in  the  earlier  and  more  controllable -stages  of  illness.  His 
training   has   been   conducted   on   the    assumption    that   his   chief   role 


should  be  on  present  lines,  with  the  result  that  most  medical  practi- 
tioners enter  into  practice  with  a  too  scanty  knowledge  of  hygiene  and 
preventive  medicine,  and  have  to  learn  slowly  in  belated  experience 
the  influence  of  environment  on  the  health  of  their  patients.  The 
teaching  of  medicine  should  be  much  more  largely  physiological  and 
hygienic  than  at  present,  and  such  subjects  as  food  values,  the  hygiene 
of  infancy  and  childbirth,  the  physiology  of  breast  feeding,  and  the 
influence  of  environment  on  the  health  of  their  future  patients  should 
be  the  subject  of  careful  training — especially  in  regard  to  housing, 
feeding,  clothing,  and  conditions  of  work.  Were  this  done,  the  ideal 
condition,  in  which  each  medical  practitioner  becomes  a  medical 
officer  of  health  in  the  range  of  his  own  practice,  would  approach 
realization. — [Annual  Report  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
1917-18.] 

Many  medical  practitioners  already  fulfill  this  ideal.  It 
would  oftener  be  realized  were  it  not  for  the  excessive  work 
which  many  are  obliged  to  undertake.  In  the  early  history 
of  public  health  in  England  poor  law  medical  officers,  attend- 
ing the  impoverished  in  their  dwellings  and  familiar  with 
their  home  conditions,  became  part-time  medical  officers  of 
health.  But  the  attempt  to  combine  prevention  and  treatment 
proved  unsuccessful,  because  these  officers  visited  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  because  they  were 
not  trained  in  preventive  work,  and  because  the  good  seed 
of  preventive  work  was  choked  by  the  increasing  demands  of 
lucrative  private  practice.  In  connection  with  the  future  gen- 
eral medical  service,  curative  as  well  as  preventive,  it  is  not 
beyond  the  range  of  human  ingenuity  to  provide  schemes  for 
district  medical  officers  (health  and  clinical),  adequately 
trained  in  public  health  work,  and  linked  up  closely  with  the 
hospital  and  dispensary  unit  for  their  area. 

This  will  cost  money.  But  sound  health  is  our  greatest 
personal  and  national  asset,  and  disease  is  always  more  ex- 
pensive than  health.  "  Who  winds  up  days  with  toil,  and 
nights  with  sleep  "  has  "  the  forehand  and  vantage  of  the 
king,"  if  the  latter  suffers  in  body  or  mind.  The  real  wealth 
of  a  nation  does  not  consist  in  its  money,  in  the  volume  of  its 
trade,  or  in  the  extent  of  its  dominion.  These  are  only  valu- 
able insofar  as  they  help  to  maintain  a  population — and  not 
only  a  portion  of  it — of  the  right  quality;  men,  women  and 
children  possessing  bodily  vigor,  alert  mind,  firm  character, 
courage  and  self-control.  This  ideal  can  never  be  realized 
unless  and  until  the  medical  men  of  the  future  train  them- 
selves for  and  devote  themselves  to  their  essential  share  in  its 
fulfillment,  and  while  keeping  this  ideal  in  view  see  to  it  that 
every  step  taken  is  one  which  will  be  consistent  with  the  com- 
plete scheme  of  the  future. 


An  "Uplifter"  and  a  Political  Machine 


By  Marion  Dickerman 


FOR  ten  years  Oswego  county,  New  York,  had  sent 
Thaddeus  C.  Sweet  to  Albany  as  its  representative 
with  scarcely  a  campaign.  It  was  Mr.  Sweet  who, 
as  Republican  speaker  of  the  Assembly,  had  been 
so  zealous  in  protecting  the  state  from  what  he  had  termed 
"  new  and  untried  policies  " — the  social  welfare  measures  for 
working  women  introduced  in  the  last  session  by  representa- 
tives of  women's  organizations,  the  Joint  Women's  Legisla- 
tive Conference  [see  the  Survey  for  April  26].  Conse- 
quently, when  I  returned  from  nursing  overseas  and  was 
asked  to  accept  the  nomination  of  the  Democratic  and  Pro- 
hibition parties  to  oppose  Mr.  Sweet,  I  felt  that  my 
opportunity  to  serve  the  better  interests  of  the  state 
had  come.  The  county  is  about  70  per  cent  Republican 
but  I  knew  there  were  Republicans  who  were  not  blind  en- 
dorsers of  Mr.   Sweet  and  his  machine.     I  had  taught  for 


years  in  Oswego  county  and  had  worked  with  many  of  its 
people  in  Red  Cross  and  Thrift  Stamp  and  other  war  cam- 
paigns. I  asked  these  men  and  women  to  serve  on  my  non- 
partisan committee.  To  me  it  represented  the  way  of  un- 
selfish Americanism.  My  first  lesson  in  politics  came  when 
I  asked  a  certain  man  whose  position  I  had  respected  to  serve 
on  my  committee.  His  answer  was,  "  Marion,  I  am  sorry 
you  have  done  this  thing  because  we  don't  want  to  fight  you." 
I  asked  him  why  it  was  necessary  to  fight  me  and  he  answered, 
"  You  know  in  the  course  of  a  year  there  are  sometimes  many 
favors  which  we  have  to  ask  of  Mr.  Sweet  which  are  not  ab- 
solutely required  by  law,  and  we  could  not  afford  to  incur 
his  displeasure." 

After  repeated  rebuffs  I  gave  up  the  idea  of  a  large  com- 
mittee and  satisfied  myself  with  a  county  committee  which 
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represented  the  Republican,  the  Democratic  and  the  Prohibi- 
tion parties — a  committee  composed  of  both  men  and  women 
who  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions  and  were  willing 
to  let  their  names  stand  for  an  independent  position  upon  the 
principles  and  ideas  that  they  really  believed  in. 

The  second  task  was  that  of  meeting  as  many  people  in 
the  county  as  was  possible.  The  principal  organization  among 
the  people  living  in  the  rural  districts  is  the  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union.  The  state  leader  of  that  organ- 
ization had  come  out  in  favor  of  Mr.  Sweet  because  of  the 
stand  he  took  on  the  question  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  last  year.  (The  fact  that  New  York 
was  the  forty-fourth  state  to  ratify,  that  legally  it  made  not 
the  slightest  difference  whether  New  York  state  ratified  or 
not,  and  that  Mr.  Sweet  had  stood  for  a  bogus  referendum 
just  as  long  as  he  politically  dared,  seemed  to  have  made 
little  impression.)  I  went  through  the  county  meeting  dif- 
ferent units  of  the  union  but  I  found  the  women  greatly 
influenced  by  the  stand  of  their  leader.  Many  of  them  felt 
that  my  opponent  as  speaker,  in  spite  of  his  previous  rather 
spotted  record  on  prohibition  legislation,  would  have  more 
influence  and  power  in  putting  through  enforcement  legisla- 
tion than  I,  as  a  new  and  inexperienced  member  of  the  legis- 
lature, could  possibly  exert.  These  women  are  the  more 
progressive,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  women  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. They  are  the  ones  who  have  had  the  ambition  and 
desire  to  establish  some  sort  of  an  organization,  and  to  inter- 
est themselves  in  the  development  and  extension  of  the  ideas 
and  principles  in  which  they  believe.  It  was  a  matter  of  re- 
gret that  the  majority  of  them  in  Oswego  county  were  not 
willing  to  take  an  independent  stand.  There  was  one  entire 
unit,  however,  which  was  most  loyal  to  our  ideals,  and 
through  its  loyalty  encouraged  and  inspired  many  of  us 
through  the  entire  campaign. 

The  Press 
In  entering  upon  such  a  campaign  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary weapons  is  the  cooperation  of  the  press.  We  had  the 
whole-hearted,  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  one  newspaper,  a 
weekly  published  in  the  city  of  Fulton.  There  was  another 
paper  in  the  city  of  Oswego,  a  daily  which  supported  us  well 
at  times,  at  other  times  fairly,  but  which  did  not  fail  to  knife 
us  cruelly  at  two  very  vital  junctures  in  the  development  of 
the  campaign.  Every  other  paper  in  the  county  was  openly 
hostile,  three  of  them  refusing  even  to  accept  our  paid  po- 
litical advertisements,  and  one  only  willing  to  accept  our 
advertisements  when  we  paid  double  the  price  of  my  op- 
ponent. At  first  I  could  not  understand  it,  but  later,  when 
I  began  reading  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and 
saw  the  exorbitant  prices  which  were  paid  to  some  of  these 
papers  by  the  Republican  machine  of  the  county,  I  began  to 
realize  that  to  a  great  extent  their  very  existence  depended 
upon  political  favors.  This  is  the  free  press  of  Oswego  coun- 
ty. Later  I  found  that  the  Dairymen's  League,  Farm  Bu- 
reau and  farm  papers  were  all  against  us.  Of  course  the 
Dairymen's  League  and  the  Farm  Bureau  are  supposed  to  be 
non-partisan ;  yet  one  of  their  leaders  thought  he  was  doing  the 
square  thing  when  he  would  announce  that  their  meetings  were 
non-partisan,  dwell  on  this  fact  at  much  length,  hold  a  very 
short  meeting,  and  then  dismount  from  the  platform,  circulate 
among  the  farmers  and  tell  them  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  if 
they  did  not  support  a  certain  candidate  it  would  be  impossible 
to  secure  political  or  financial  aid  for  the  things  in  which  they 
were  interested. 

There  were  nine  planks  in  my  platform.  These  planks 
were:  Prohibition  and  its  proper  enforcement;  the  eight-hour 
bill  for  women  and  children  in  factories  and  mercantile  es- 


tablishments; the  minimum  wage  for  women  and  minors; 
vocational  training  for  the  returned  soldier;  preferment  in 
matter  of  appointment,  other  things  being  equal,  to  the  re- 
turned soldier;  equal  pay  for  equal  work;  good  roads;  better 
schools;  improved  markets. 

Ministers  and  Prohibition 
Much  to  my  amazement,  early  in  the  campaign  there  was 
called  by  the  ministers  of  my  home  city  a  meeting  at  which 
the  editor  of  the  Albany  Reform  Bulletin  was  invited  to  tell 
the  people  why  the  future  of  prohibition  in  that  city  depended 
upon  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Sweet.  Yet  I  was  the  nominee 
of  the  Prohibition  Party,  and  the  people  of  my  city  knew  that 
I  had  stood  all  my  life  with  the  "  drys."  They  knew  that 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  had  proved  conclusively  that  Mr. 
Sweet  had  the  support  of  the  "  wet  "  interests,  and  that  he 
had  cooperated  with  them ;  and  yet,  after  they  had  told  me  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  open  their  churches  for  a  speaker  on 
my  side  to  speak  either  on  prohibition  or  welfare  legislation, 
some  of  them  continued  to  open  their  churches  to  speakers 
representing  the  interests  of  the  Republican  machine.  I  took 
this  before  a  meeting  of  the  ministers  of  Fulton,  and  they 
agreed  to  let  me  know  just  what  they  would  do  in  order  to 
show  their  independence  and  fairness  of  mind  in  this  cam- 
paign, and  although  that  meeting  was  fully  four  or  five  weeks 
before  election,  they  failed  to  let  me  know  their  decision. 

Naturally  I  had  the  opposition  of  the  Republican  machine, 
but  most  unnaturally,  being  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
party,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  had  the  opposition  of  a  good  part 
of  the  Democratic  machine.  One  professional  man,  whose 
opinion  has  always  been  of  weight  in  the  Democratic  party, 
told  me  the  day  before  election  that  he  did  not  believe  for 
one  moment  that  the  party  would  have  given  me  their  nom- 
ination if  they  had  had  any  idea  that  I  would  put  up  a  fight 
for  the  election.  There  has  been,  for  years,  an  understanding 
between  the  two  parties  as  to  candidates  and  elections,  and 
that  is  why  I  say  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  political  party 
with  whom  you  are  affiliated  in  that  county  in  local  elections, 
but  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  you  are  in  with  the 
political  machines  of  both  parties. 

There  was  one  condition  which  was  most  lamentable,  and 
thru  was  the  part  played  by  the  Consumers'  League  of  the 
county.  The  state  Consumers'  League  was  splendid  in  its 
earnest  support,  and  some  of  the  best  work  in  the  campaign 
was  done  through  its  interest  and  cooperation,  and  yet  the 
county  Consumers'  League,  because  of  small  and  narrow 
local  interests,  refused  even  to  call  a  meeting  so  that  the 
issues  at  stake  might  be  explained. 

I  asked  if  I  might  speak  before  a  certain  woman's  club,  and 
they  told  me  that  they  were  not  very  much  interested  in 
politics,  so  I  offered  to  speak  on  any  subject  connected  with 
the  war  with  which  I  might  personally  have  come  in  contact. 
1  received  a  very  courteous  little  note,  saying  they  were  very 
sorry,  but  they  did  not  think  I  had  better  speak  to  them  on 
anything  until  after  election  because  they  were  all  Repub- 
licans. 

After  the  weather  became  cold  and  outdoor  meetings  were 
attended  only  with  a  certain  amount  of  physical  discomfiture, 
we  wanted  halls  in  which  to  hold  our  meetings.  There  is  a 
certain  theater  of  which  the  ordinary  rental  is  $100.  It  was 
rented  to  my  opponent  for  $200,  but  any  night  that  we  wanted 
this  same  hall  the  price  automatically  became  $500.  At  last, 
thinking  to  call  the  game,  we  said  we  would  take  it  for  $500. 
Immediately  a  certain  amount  of  doubt  arose  as  to  whether 
the  hall  would  be  available  that  night,  even  for  $500.     We 
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called  the  management  up  every  hour  to  get  a  decision. 
Finally  we  were  told  that  as  soon  as  they  were  informed  of 
the  matter  we  would  be  notified.  We  wanted  it  for  the 
night  of  November  3.  The  management  has  not  yet  found 
it  convenient  to  let  us  know  just  what  was  the  decision  of  the 
board. 

One  man  who  was  found  to  be  supporting  me  was  ap- 
proached by  a  man  who  ha'd  gone  on  his  note  at  the  bank, 
and  my  supporter  was  told  that  unless  he  took  down  my  pic- 
ture from  his  window  and  put  up  my  opponent's  and  worked 
actively  for  his  election,  he  must  be  prepared  to  meet  his 
note  when  it  came  due  the  next  month  as  no  extension  would 
be  granted. 

Another  unfair  method  was  that  of  attempting  to  buy  up,  at 
flat  rates  per  day,  all  of  the  presses,  so  that  they  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  having  their  matter  printed,  and  we  would 
be  unable  to  get  ours  out.  One  man  told  me  that  the  ma- 
chine was  paying  forty-five  dollars  a  day.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  there  are  two  printers  in  Fulton  whose  presses  the  ma- 
chine did  not  have. 

"Calling  Names" 

The  method  which  proved  most  effective  in  this  campaign 
was  that  of  "  calling  names."  First  it  was  said  that  I  was 
receiving  the  support  of  the  liquor  interests  in  county  and 
state.  This  was  not  as  efficacious  as  had  been  anticipated. 
Next,  I  was  accused  of  being  a  tool  of  Tammany,  which  was 
said  to  have  sent  $25,000  into  Oswego  county  to  elect  a 
"  dry  "  candidate  to  the  legislature !  Then  there  was  con- 
ceived in  the  opposing  camp  a  brilliant  method  of  befuddling 
the  issues  of  the  campaign. 

The  Women's  Joint  Legislative  Conference  were  actively 
supporting  my  campaign  in  their  fight  against  Mr.  Sweet. 
They  were  called  uplifters,  and  society  women  faddists;  but 
the  day  came  when  the  campaign  managers  of  Mr.  Sweet  dis- 
covered the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  among  them  and 
from  that  time  I  was  the  candidate  of  "Bolsheviks."  We 
were  held  responsible  for  distributing  propaganda  in  favor 
of  free  love,  trial  marriages,  birth  control.  We,  and  people 
like  us,  were  responsible  for  the  race  riots  in  Chicago,  the 
lynching  of  the  mayor  in  Omaha,  the  police  strikes  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  Soviet  government  in  Russia,  and  I  am  per- 
sonally convinced  that  it  was  only  the  time  limit  of  the  cam- 
paign which  kept  my  opponent  from  holding  us  personally 
responsible  by  sworn  affidavits  for  such  happenings  as  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  burning  of  Rome.  With  the  red 
herring  of  bolshevism  drawn  across  the  trail,  campaign  at- 
tacks upon  me  and  my  "  tricky  campaign  managers  from  out- 
side Oswego  county,"  as  they  were  called,  reached  their  most 
lurid  height. 

The  League  for  Equal  Opportunity,  a  group  of  women 
workers  in  the  state  who  resent  every  step  for  the  special  wel- 
fare of  women  lest  it  should  hinder  them  in  competition  with 
men  workers,  sent  into  the  county  a  great  number  of  workers. 
These  women  were  supporting  Mr.  Sweet,  because  they 
claimed  that  he  had  acted  in  the  interests  of  the  women  of 
New  York  when  he  autocratically  refused  to  permit  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  to  vote  upon  the  minimum  wage  for 
women  and  children  and  the  eight-hour  bill  for  women  and 
children   in   factories   and   mercantile  establishments.     These 


women's  aim  being  one  with  the  manufacturer's  interests, 
they  were  allowed  to  hold  their  meetings  inside  of  many  of 
the  factories  of  the  county.  This  was  a  privilege  which  was 
never  granted  to  our  workers,  and  only  once  sought. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  picture.  There  were  peo- 
ple in  the  county  who  worked  actively  for  us  to  the  end  even 
though  they  knew  it  was  endangering  their  position  and  their 
livelihood. 

In  a  village  not  far  from  Fulton,  there  is  a  man  who  has 
a  general  store.  For  years  he  had  worked  for  the  principles 
of  prohibition  and  woman  suffrage.  There  wasn't  a  pur- 
chaser who  came  into  the  store  that  didn't  hear  about  this 
woman  who  was  running  for  member  of  Assembly  and  there 
wasn't  a  customer  who  went  out  of  that  store  who  did  not 
take  with  him  a  request  for  his  vote  for  her. 

One  of  the  tasks  of  the  campaign  was  to  circularize  the 
voters  of  the  county.  This  meant  the  addressing,  by  hand, 
of  25,000  envelopes,  the  folding  of  literature,  putting  this 
literature  into  the  envelopes  and  the  sealing  of  the  envelopes. 
It  seemed  quite  a  Herculean  task  and  yet  one  woman  volun- 
teered to  see  it  through.  Every  night  clothes-baskets  of  litera- 
ture were  produced;  piles  of  envelopes  were  placed  on  the 
table,  with  the  necessary  writing  materials.  Other  tables  were 
set  up  in  the  sitting-room  and  hall,  and  then  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls  started  coming  in.  Some  of  them  were  school 
children;  some  of  them  were  boys  and  girls  who  worked  in 
stores  and  banks;  some  of  them  were  men  and  women  who 
worked  in  factories;  and  some  were  women  who  kept  house. 
Together  they  sat  and  worked,  night  after  night  till  twelve  and 
one  o'clock,  until  finally  the  task  was  completed  and  the 
25,000  envelopes  were  addressed,  filled,  sealed  and  sent  to  the 
voters  in  Oswego  county. 

There  were  many  men  and  women  in  Fulton  who  aided 
us  tremendously  both  financially  and  personally.  Our  head- 
quarters were  contributed  during  the  two  months  of  the  cam- 
paign, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  owner  could  have  realized 
many  times  from  turning  us  out. 

The  "Busy"  People  Work 

Many  women  and  girls  came  down  each  day,  helped  with 
the  canvassing,  the  distributing  of  literature,  and  aided  in 
doing  the  many  things  that  are  necessary  in  any  campaign. 
Invariably  it  was  the  busy  people  who  came. 

In  the  final  vote  Mr.  Sweet  received  over  17,000  votes  and 
I  just  under  10,000.  He  was  reelected  by  a  larger  majority 
than  last  year,  but  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people 
voting,  it  was  a  smaller  majority,  and  I  received  almost  twice 
"the  votes  of  his  former  opponent.  From  our  point  of  view  it 
was  a  campaign  worth  while.  People  are  thinking.  Among 
the  letters  I  have  received  is  one  from  a  young  working  girl : 
"  I  wa'nt  you  to  know  that  the  working  girls  in  Oswego  stood 
by  you  and  are  in  a  sort  of  despair  over  your  defeat,  which 
really  is  their  defeat,  you  know."  I  do  not  believe  that  New 
York  state  is  going  to  accept  the  defeat  of  its  women  work- 
ers. My  campaign  has  passed.  The  Women's  Joint  Legis- 
lative Conference  is  going  again  before  the  legislature  this 
session ;  it  is  concentrating  its  efforts  upon  the  minimum  wage, 
eight-hour  day  and  health  insurance  bills.  People  are  think- 
ing; steps  are  being  made  towards  an  end.  Some  day  there 
will  be  victory. 


Child  Welfare  Methods  and  the 

Foreign  Born 

By  JVilliam  Charles  White 


IN  the  handling  of  health  and  welfare  problems,  in  most 
localities,  and  especially  in  our  government  offices,  a 
universal  law  is  prescribed,  and  compulsory  obedience 
demanded  from  all,  no  matter  how  great  the  ignorance 
of  those  from  whom  such  obedience  is  demanded.  The  prin- 
ciple of  adaptation  of  advice  to  fit  the  ability  to  carry  it  out 
is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  long  been  applied  in  the  individual 
practice  of  medicine.  I  remember  that  when  I  first  came  in 
contact  with  the  group  of  physicians  who  deal  with  that  por- 
tion of  our  population  more  favored  with  wealth  and  other 
comforts,  I  was  interested  in  seeing  how  significant  a  part 
the  Blue  Book  and  Who's  Who  played  in  the  doctor's  office. 
They  were  not  used  from  a  mercenary  point  of  view,  but 
rather  in  order  that  the  physician  might  thereby  be  more  able 
to  fit  the  treatment  to  the  social  status  of  the  family.  No 
doubt  at  times  the  knowledge  they  furnished  was  abused  to 
make  the  charge  fit  the  pocketbook,  but  no  right-minded 
person  would  ever  suspect  our  profession  of  such  duplicity ! 

The  principle  of  fitting  the  social  treatment  to  the  family 
ability  to  carry  it  out  is  also  an  excellent  one.  Many  a 
bankrupt  situation  would  be  saved  by  more  careful  attention 
to  it.  In  a  day  of  specialization  and  huge  office  and  dis- 
pensary service  partaking  more  and  more  of  education  in 
corrective  and  preventive  methods,  it  is  short-sighted  not  to 
be  sure  the  advice  given  can  be  followed.  In  the  dispensary, 
no  wise  doctor  attempts  to  prescribe  without  a  careful  con- 
sultation with  the  visiting  nurse  who  has  seen  the  home  condi- 
tions of  the  patient  and  has  formed  an  opinion  of  the  ability 
and  education  of  the  household.  Only  by  this  method  can  the 
first  step  towards  the  cure  be  determined  whether  the  malady 
be  social  or  bacterial  in  origin.  Nature  cures  all  curable  dis- 
eases for  which  we  have  no  specific,  and  there  are,  therefore, 
both  cheap  and  expensive  means  to  the  same  result.  A  shack 
in  the  backyard  of  a  poor  home  may  cure  tuberculosis  as 
readily  as  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  most  expensive  sanitorium 
in  the  country,  just  as  a  Ford  and  a  Rolls-Royce  are  capable 
of  carrying  us  over  the  same  journey. 

Taking  for  granted  that  the  advice  should  be  feasible  and 
practical  there  is  then  the  consideration  of  those  who  receive 
it  and  those  who  give  it.  The  factors  that  enter  into  the" 
condition  of  receptivity  by  which  any  given  family  can  carry 
out  the  advice  given  to  it,  in  order  to  cure  the  malady  from 
which  one  or  more  of  its  members  suffer  and  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  same  condition, 
are: 

First:  The  mental  equipment  of  the  family.  This  involves  the 
inherent  quantity  and  quality  of  brain  matter,  the  past  environment, 
the  present  environment,  the  limits  of  possible  expansion,  and  above 
all  the  family's  knowledge  of  language. 

Second:  The  family  budget,  the  earning  power  of  the  family  unit. 
This  must  also  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  past  environ- 
ment and  training,  present  environment,  power  of  expansion,  and 
such  outside  influences  as  the  labor  market,  scale  of  wages,  price  of 
necessities,  housing  conditions  of  the  neighborhood,  taxation,  etc. 

Third:  The  moral  equipment  of  the  family  unit,  its  willingness  to 
be  helped.  Here  must  be  considered  past  education  in  ethics,  present 
ethical  environment,  possibility  of  change  of  environment,  and  the 
influence  of  the  family  group  of  the  past  and  present  which  shows 
the  tendency  of  the  moral  make-up  of  the  group  to  be  helped. 

Obviously,  when  our  mind  dwells  on  these  phases  of  our 


welfare  problem,  the  immediate  deductions  are:  How  vast, 
how  complicated  it  is  here  in  America;  how  little  has  the 
necessary  variation  in  method  been  developed  to  fit  our  foreign 
groups  of  population.  But  our  conception  becomes  simpler  if 
we  reduce  the  group  under  consideration  to  a  population  small 
enough  and  simple  enough  to  be  practical. 

Before  making  any  suggestion,  however,  on  the  unit  basis, 
consider  those  who  give  advice — a  great  and  growing  army  of 
doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  inspectors,  policemen  and  visitors, 
who  come  into  intimate  contact  with  the  family  group  in  which 
the  malady  to  be  cured  exists.  The  time  has  come  when  no 
student  is  adjudged  stupid  simply  because  he  cannot  keep  up 
with  his  class.  It  is  recognized  that  his  failure  may  be  due  in 
large  part  to  his  instructor,  or  to  other  faulty  elements  of  his 
environment.  The  problem  of  creating  a  proper  relation  be- 
tween his  mental  and  physical  equipment  and  his  study  and 
work  bids  fair  to  take  on  an  increasing  scientific  character 
developing  out  of  a  synthesis  of  the  knowledge  to  be  gathered 
from  his  parents  and  teachers,  as  well  as  from  himself.  Such 
knowledge  will  be  correlated  by  a  new  group  of  student  guides, 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  place  the  student  properly.  But  if 
we  were  to  stop  at  the  attempt  to  fit  the  student  and  neglect 
the  teacher,  our  mission  would  fail.  We  should  still  have 
educators  as  little  fitted  for  their  work  as  Squeers,  of  unsavory 
memory,  and  those  as  delightful  as  Arnold  of  Rugby.  Our 
teaching  body,  in  whatever  work,  must  be  culled  and  polished 
and  adjusted  to  our  teaching  field.  When  we  approach  the 
mutual  welfare  problem,  this  field  grows  even  broader. 

Here  in  America  we  have  a  republic  whose  doors  have 
been  open  hospitably  to  practically  all  comers,  but  our  Indian 
predecessors  never  had  the  right  of  self-determination  which 
we  sing  so  loudly  today,  and  each  generation  of  new  citizens 
must  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  those 
who  preceded  them.  For  this  very  reason,  even  when  well 
within  the  walls  of  this  United  States,  they  remain  foreigners 
for  as  many  as  two  or  three  generations,  though  each  genera- 
tion born  in  the  new  country  has  the  same  American  birth- 
right as  ourselves.  The  day  will  come — it  may  be  here — 
when  we  shall  have  to  answer  for  our  stewardship. 

During  the  past  two  years  I  have  stood  in  the  canteens 
of  many  European  railway  stations,  I  have  eaten  with  the 
soldiers  of  all  countries  and  I  have  seen  the  hardships  borne 
by  those  who  fought  to  give  you  and  me  freedom.  I  have 
had  tea  with  the  Hindu  troops  a'round  the  braziers  in  their 
camps,  I  have  been  in  German  prison  camps,  I  have  sat 
among  five  hundred  Algerian  consumptives,  in  the  last  stages 
of  this  disease,  going  home  to  die,  spitting  in  the  railway 
coaches  that  others  were  to  use.  I  have  seen  this  sputum 
tracked  into  the  dark  and  sunless  sleeping  rooms  of  moving 
troops.  I  have  stood  and  talked  at  the  Tagliamento  to  thou- 
sands of  starved  Austrian  troops.  We  examined  in  our  clinics 
in  France  more  than  three  thousand  Serbs  who  made  a  retreat 
from  their  native  land,  and  were  surpassed  in  endurance  by 
none.  I  have  sat  at  table  in  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  and  I 
have  seen  the  repatriated  refugees  at  Evian.  I  have  been  in 
Italian  homes  of  all  types,  from  the  castle  to  the  poverty 
stricken  bassos,  shared  with  the  pig  and  donkey  and  the 
chicken,  and  I  never  was  able  to  lose  the  thought  that  of  all 
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these  people  the  counterparts  in  education  and  background 
were  pouring  into  America  and  requiring  teaching. 

What  are  we  doing  to  make  citizens  of  them?  And  what 
have  we  done  to  teach  this  widely  varying  incoming  group? 
It  is  clear  the  problem  of  internationalism  for  us  needs  solu- 
tion here  as  well  as  in  Europe.  We  need  an  international 
union  that  speaks  not  of  forcing  by  strike  the  turning  of 
government  over  to  this  or  that  group,  simply  because  for  the 
moment  it  holds  control  of  some  common  utility,  but  a  union 
of  the  many  nations  here  in  America  by  which  those  further 
on  the  road  accept  the  duty  and  privilege  of  bringing  into 
harmony  with  existing  things  those  less  favored  who  are  here 
now  and  coming  later — a  type  of  internationalism  in  which 
the  newly  arrived  accept  in  cooperative  spirit  the  help  offered, 
help  which  so  adjusts  itself  to  the  task  to  be  done  that  it  can 
take  care  of  the  influx  as  well  as  of  the  stable  population. 
Let  no  one  underestimate  the  enormous  nature  of  the  task  to 
be  done.  From  the  window  of  my  office  I  look  down  into  the 
valley  along  the  Allegheny  River,  where  four  hundred  feet 
below  me,  straggling  about  the  steel  mills  and  Pennsylvania 
railroad,  lies  Lawrenceville,  filled  with  Polish  and  Slovac 
American.  As  I  watch  it  day  by  day  and  wonder  how  to  reach 
these  people  and  help  them  understand  what  we  are  speaking 
of,  there  comes  from  somewhere  the  question :  Are  there  not 
many  dangers   and  much  waste   from   misapplied   idealism. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  picture  to  yourselves  a  vast  store- 
house of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Florence.  In  going 
through  it  with  me  on  a  visit  of  inspection,  the  Italian  super- 
visor halted  before  a  vast  pile  of  thousands  of  bags  containing 
the  equipment  for  children  during  the  first  few  days  of  life. 
These  were  ideal  bags,  prepared  by  a  committee  of  American 
women.  They  went  on  preparing  them  month  after  month, 
and  shipping  them  to  Italy,  until  they  piled  to  the  ceiling  and 
filled  the  whole  of  one  end  of  the  spacious  storehouse.  Daily  the 
same  question  was  asked  by  the  workers:  "What  can  we  do 
with  these  bags  in  Italy?  There  is  not  an  Italian  mother  who 
has  the  first  conception  of  what  a  bag  of  this  sort  means.  It 
is  in  no  way  fitted  for  child  welfare  service  here."  The  at- 
tendant took  one  down  and  unpinned  it  and  exposed  toilet 
powder,  soap,  long  baby  clothes,  short  baby  clothes,  and  all 
that  an  educated  American  mother  asks  for  her  new  born  babe, 
— beautiful  in  their  daintiness,  but  of  no  service  whatever  to 
an  Italian  mother.  Why?  Because  Italian  babies  are  not 
handled  or  clothed  as  American  babies  are  handled  and  clothed. 
The  pile  had  lain  for  four  years,  and  was  still  growing. 

Through  ignorance,  such  idealism  may  even  accomplish 
actual  harm.  We  have  had  many  examples  of  it  during  the 
past  four  years.  What  is  the  next  step  for  this  group,  or  this 
family,  or  this  individual  to  take?  How  can  this  group,  or 
this  family,  or  this  individual  be  helped  so  that  this  next  step 
is  not  only  likely  to  be  accomplished,  but  sure  to  be  accomp- 
lished ?  The  great  group  with  all  its  variations  is  here  in 
America  to  be  made  into  healthy  American  citizens.  We 
must  sta\rt  not  only  with  those  who  are  still  children  in  years 
but  with  those  who  are  children  in  American  residence,  no 
matter  what  their  years  of  life  may  be.  If  it  is  unsound  judg- 
ment to  punish  a  month-old  child  for  a  wet  napkin  it  is 
equally  unsound  to  punish  an  immigrant  from  an  unfortunate 
section  of  Europe  who  is  but  a  month-old  in  America,  for 
not  obeying  laws  of  health. 

The  principles  of  child  welfare  are  very  familiar: 

Prenatal  work:  dealing  with  the  parents  and  family; 

Care  during  the  obstetrical  period:  a  time  of  exceeding  importance 

both  to  mother  and  to  baby; 
The   nursing   period:    in    which    instruction    in    milk    modification, 

pasteurization,  proper  food,   bathing  and   other  hygienic  habits, 

prevention   of  contagion   and   infection,   form   some  of  the  chief 

features ; 


A  period  of  infancy; 

A  period  of  childhood; 

A  school  period ; 

A  period  after  the  child  enters  our  great  industrial  world. 

Seven  stages  of  childhood,  requiring  specially  trained  and 
adapted  agents  as  caretakers  of  our  national  human  assets, — 
this  would  be  a  hard  enough  task  if  all  our  children  had 
uniform  homes  and  these  homes  a  uniform  knowledge;  but 
multiplied  as  it  is  forty  or  fifty  times  by  the  problems  of 
nationality,  the  task  is  just  forty  or  fifty  times  greater  in  its 
complexity. 

Which  group  of  educators  then  is  the  most  potent  and  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  handle  our  varied  national  problem  of 
health  welfare?  To  me,  the  building  stone  of  the  present 
time  is  the  public  health  nurse,  with  that  amount  of  territory 
and  that  number  of  people  whom  she  can  adequately  handle. 
To  this  unit  should  be  added  such  special  consultant  advisers 
and  assistants  as  she  may  require  in  proper  proportion  to  the 
frequency  of  the  call  for  them — but  the  building  stone  is 
the  public  health  nurse  and  her  own  district.  If  we  had  a 
sufficient  number  of  public  health  nurses  and  if  these  were 
sufficiently  varied  in  equipment  outside  of  the  essentials,  we 
should  have  the  most  potent  factor  in  establishing  our  new 
citizens  in  proper  relation  to  their  American  environment. 

It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  train  these  women  in  the  handling 
of  these  foreign  groups  here  in  America,  but  we  must  push 
their  knowledge  back  to  the  places  from  which  these  foreign 
groups  have  come.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  great  opportunity 
of  America. 

This  we  have  proved  to  be  a  field  open  to  America  by 
the  ready  acceptation  of  our  efforts  to  establish  international 
standards  both  in  France  and  in  Italy.  In  France  there  are 
now  in  operation  cooperative  schools  between  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  the  French  schools  in  nursing;  in  Italy  the 
Duchess  of  Aosta  and  the  Italian  Red  Cross,  of  which  she  is 
the  head,  are  today  cooperating  with  schools  started  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  through  Mary  L.  Gardner,  of  Provi- 
dence, and  at  the  present  time  under  the  guidance  of 
Edna  L.  Foley,  of  Chicago.  But  this  does  no  more  than 
touch  the  problem.  Not  until  we  have  pushed  our  nursing 
methods  into  Poland,  Serbia,  Russia,  the  Balkans  and  other 
states  which  furnish  us  a  large  part  of  our  American  popula- 
tion will  we  have  utilized  our  present  privilege  in  the  world 
and  gained  for  America  the  great  social  and  economic  returns 
which  such  action  will  bring.  It  often  happens  that  from 
pure  altruism  great  returns  result  which  cannot  be  avoided, 
and  although  the  work  in  its  incipiency  is  not  done  with  the 
object  of  return  to  America,  we  can  fairly  and  honestly  put 
it  on  a  definite  business  basis  which  will  appeal  to  our  busi- 
ness groups  who  are  able  to  finance  it;  for  in  an  industrial 
country  such  as  ours,  it  should  be  easy  to  show  our  masters  of 
business  and  industry  how  great  the  actual  return  to  them, 
in  hours  of  labor,  is  a  population  free  from  illness  and  with 
an  understanding  of  how  to  retain  a  healthy  body  with  which 
to  earn  an  ever  increasing  means  of  livelihood. 

America  must  send  her  student  nurses  to  every  country 
which  feeds  her  with  immigrants  and  bring  back  as  many 
foreign  nurses  as  possible  for  a  period  of  study  so  that  we 
may  create  a  nursing  group  equal  to  the  task  of  handling 
these  children  which  come  to  us  for  permanent  residence  from 
every  country.  A  beginning  has  already  been  made.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Eleanor  Chalfont,  Richard  B.  Mel- 
lon and  the  Boston  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis in  France,  there  has  been  established  a  small  fund  for 
international  scholarships  for  France  and  Italy.  The  first 
representative  will  come  during  the  year. 
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Shrouds  of  Shoddy 

A  great  loft — windows  at  either  end.  .  .  .  Women  sit  in  center 
of  the  room,  with  piles  of  vari-colored  rags  about  them  on  the  floor. 
A  place  of  ancient  and  dead  things.  The  women  seemed  as  old  and 
forgotten  as  the  rags  they  were  sorting.  Pale  sunlight  flickered  in 
the  windows  at  one  end,  but  was  lost  before  it  reached  the  workers. 
A  litter  of  empty  milk  bottles  and  dirty  dishes  on  a  box  showed  the 
remains  of  luncheon.    A  bucket  of  drinking  water  stood  hard  by. 

A  scrawny  creature,  her  spare  grey  hairs  straggling  out  from  under 
her  cap  and  an  ugly  cough  shaking  her,  took  me  from  bin  to  bin, 
explaining  their  contents.  She  had  begun  to  work  at  sixteen,  and 
although  only  thirty-eight,  was  old  and  broken.  The  former  boss  of 
the  place,  she  said,  had  retired  after  making  millions  from  rags.  Her 
$8  a  week  did  not  go  far  at  home.  "  It  don't  seem  right,  does  it,  and 
us  that  helped  him  make  it  still  sortin'!  If  the  government  could 
take  over  the  longshoremen,  why  couldn't  it  take  us  rag  sorters?" 

THIS  little  picture,  taken  from  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley's 
report  on  wage-earning  women  in  the  textile  indus- 
try, presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Consumers'  League  at  Louisville,  contains  all  the 
elements  of  a  human  tragedy  lived,  not  in  the  imagination  of 
some  novelist  or  some  far-away  back-water  of  industry,  but  by 
thousands  of  American  women  in  our  most  populous  states.  In 
this  particular  warehouse  woolen  rags  are  sorted  into  thirty- 
three  different  varieties,  which  are  baled  and  sold  to  shoddy 
factories.  The  women  graders  were  found  sitting  on  impro- 
vised seats,  which  had  no  backs,  and  sorting  into  large  wooden 
bins  from  baskets.  They  ripped  wool  strips  and  linings  from 
the  materials  sorted  and  were  enveloped  in  the  dust  raised  by 
that  operation.  There  are  many  such  warehouses,  ranging 
"  from  rag  holes  opening  up  from  the  sidewalks  like  so  many 
rabbit  hutches  to  large  wholesale  establishments  whose  business 
is  counted,  not  in  coppers,  as  the  old  clothes  man  counts  his, 
but  in  thousands  of  dollars  a  year."  From  fifteen  to  thirty- 
thousand  tons  of  woolen  rags  are  exported  each  year;  and  no 
one  seems  to  know  exactly  how  much  of  such  material  is 
worked  up  into  cloth  in  the  mills  of  the  United  States.  '  'Few 
industries,"  says  a  summary  of  Mrs.  Kelley's  report  in  the 
Journal  of  Industrial  Hygiene,  "  are  so  loosely  organized  and 
few  so  highly  specialized  in  certain  parts  as  the  rag  industry." 
There  are  sometimes  a  number  of  middlemen  before  the 
peddler's  collection  of  old  clothes  or  the  child's  pickings  among 
the  dumps  and  ash  bins  reach  the  manufacturer,  and  each  of 
them  has  his  own  processes  of  assortment  and  re-baling. 

The  inquiry  made  by  the  National  Consumers'  League  origi- 
nated with  a  request  from  Secretary  of  War  Newton  D. 
Baker,  its  president,  early  in  1918,  to  look  into  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  employment  of  women  engaged  in  war  in- 
dustries. A  complete  report  of  the  investigation  will  appear 
as  a  Senate  document.  The  information  was  obtained  through 
field  investigation  and  interviews  with  manufacturers  and 
workers  and  was  informal  and  bearing  upon  health  and  social 
conditions  rather  than  upon  output,  profits,  labor  turnover  and 
technical  details.  In  the  absence  of  health  insurance  or  any 
other  full  source  of  statistical  information  no  disease  or  mor- 
tality figures  covering  the  mass  of  workers  in  these  industries 
could  be  obtained.  But  even  a  confessedly  fragmentary  survey 
sufficed  to  show  that  at  a  time  when,  owing  to  the  general 
shortage  of  labor,  employers  everywhere  made  efforts  to  im- 
prove conditions  so  as  to  attract  or  keep  their  employes,  at  a 
time  when  a  desire  for  maximum  production  introduced  in 
other  war  industries  an  unprecedented  solicitude  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  workers,  in  the  textile  industry  the 
most  elementary  rules  of  hygiene  and  conservation  of  energy 
were  neglected. 

By  the  middle  of  the  year  191 8,  the  shoddy  industry,  owing 
to  the  enormous  demand  of  the  government  for  woolen  cloth, 
suddenly  emerged  from  obscurity  and  comparative  unimport- 
ance into  a  position  of  vital  concern  to  the  nation.  The  gov- 
ernment, which  already  had  taken  over  the  entire  wool  clip 
for  the  year  and  had  established  a  woolens  section  in  the  War 


Industries  Board  to  fix  prices  and  apportion  supplies,  appointed 
a  special  administrator  of  woolen  rags  and  fibres,  at  whose 
base  sorting  plant  in  New  York  for  the  distribution  of  clips 
from  uniforms  and  clothing  to  manufacturers  of  shoddy  cloth 
for  overcoatings  and  blankets,  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
clips  were  received  weekly.  We  all  remember  the  appeals  of 
the  War  Industries  Board  to  housewives  to  save  rags  and 
scraps  of  every  kind — among  them  cotton  and  woolen  rags 
that  could  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  shoddy. 

Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  principal  rag  centers  of  the  coun- 
try. Here  fifty-nine  establishments  were  visited,  among  them 
the  warehouse  described  above,  which  was  not  exceptional,  for, 
we  are  told : 

All  were  indescribably  bad  as  regards  dirt,  sanitation  and  ventila- 
tion. Women  were  working  in  the  most  primitive  fashion,  seated  on 
old  barrel  staves,  on  makeshift  stools,  or  on  the  floor  with  odious  piles 
around  theme.  In  some  places  they  wore  head  coverings  of  rags. 
These  afforded  little  protection,  however,  for  unutterable  filth  was 
everywhere,  dust  flying  from  the  rags.  The  toilets  were  repulsive. 
None  of  these  shops  appeared  to  employ  women  more  than  ten  hours 
a  day,  but  usually  only  half  an  hour  was  allowed  for  lunch. 

The  rag  business  in  Philadelphia  is  supposed  to  be  controlled 
by  a  ruling  of  the  Bureau  of  Health.  None  of  its  provisions, 
it  seems,  is  properly  enforced.  The  stuff  sold  to  the  mills 
comes  from  every  conceivable  source — rags  used  for  washing 
horses,  clips  swept  up  from  floors  covered  with  dust,  sputa 
and  dirt. 

The  condition  of  the  mills  where  most  of  this  material  is 
worked  up  into  cloth  is,  in  most  cases,  in  keeping  with  the 
nature  of  the  trade;  the  majority  of  them  are  old,  dirty,  badly 
ventilated  buildings  with  almost  no  provision  for  the  health 
and  convenience  of  the  workers.  Employers  are  a  half  century 
behind  in  their  attitude  toward  modern  demands  for  lunch 
and  rest  rooms,  not  to  speak  of  hospital  provision.  The  health 
hazards  of  the  industry,  therefore,  were  found  to  be  as  great, 
if  not  greater,  as  they  were  in  other  sweated  trades  which  in 
years  gone  by  have  aroused  public  indignation.  In  addition  to 
dust  and  dirt,  some  of  the  mills  it  was  found,  subjected  their 
employes  to  heat  and  humidity  so  severe  as  to  produce  frequent 
fainting  and  to  reduce  output  considerably.  Strains  from 
lifting  and  carrying  weights  in  many  cases  were  excessive,  and 
there  were  the  additional  strains  of  noise,  bad  lighting,  long 
periods  of  standing,  stretching  which  results  from  over-large 
piles  of  waste,  danger  of  unprotected  machinery — in  fact,  the 
whole  catalogue  of  evils  which  industrial  hygienists  have  taught 
us  to  look  upon  as  causes  of  over-exertion,  preventable  acci- 
dents, nervous  exhaustion  and  incipient  tuberculosis.  In  thir- 
teen of  the  Pennsylvania  plants  visited  the  very  moderate  legal 
statute  governing  the  hours  of  employment  for  women  was 
found  to  be  violated.  In  New  Jersey  the  excessive  maximum 
hours  still  permitted  by  the  law  and  the  equally  permissible 
night  employment  for  women  were  exploited  to  the  full. 

A  special  study  of  women  working  at  night  in  Rhode  Island 
textile  mills  brought  out  the  extremely  serious  effect  of  night 
work  on  the  health  of  the  women  themselves  and  on  their 
home  life  and  that  of  their  families.  Of  156  married  night 
workers  visited,  only  17  had  eight  hours  of  sleep  a  day  or  more 
and  over  one-half,  89,  had  less  than  6.  Even  of  the  unmar- 
ried workers,  with  presumably  lesser  home  responsibilities,  one- 
third  had  less  than  eight  hours  of  sleep.  Irregularity  of  rest 
and  of  the  day's  routine,  in  the  opinion  of  the  investigators, 
produces  as  bad  an  effect  as  lack  of  sleep. 

Unmarried  night  workers  were  found  in  several  cases  in- 
sufficiently protected.  The  necessity  of  "  keeping  in  "  with  the 
boss  was  mentioned  by  some  of  the  girls  and  mothers  remarked 
on  the  risk  involved.  Cases  of  assault  are  not  unknown.  Alto- 
gether, the  findings  of  this  inquiry  present  a  brief  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  night  work  which  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  answer 
either  in  Rhode  Island  or  in  New  Jersey.  The  general  con- 
clusion of  the  report  is: 

The  textile  industry  is  as  belated  and  unstandardized  as  were  the 
erstwhile  sweated   needle  trades. 

Long    hours,    dangerous    and    unguarded    machinery,    neglect    of 
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elementary  principles  of  hygiene,  a  wage  scale  for  men  notoriously 
so  low  that  wives  and  children  have  always  been  drawn  into  the 
mills  are  characteristic  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

The  shoddy  industry,  which  has  made  great  progress  during  and 
since  the  war,  is  filthy  and  insanitary  in  its  processes,  both  for 
producer  and  consumer.  The  product  of  this  industry  is  largely 
marketed  as  "  all  wool "  and  through  lack  of  proper  description 
deceives  the  purchaser. 

Labor  organization  in  the  textile  industries  is  rudimentary  and  is 
suppressed  by  powerful  employers'  organizations.  There  is  a  com- 
plete absence  of  the  machinery  for  sanitary  improvement  and  self- 
education  of  the  workers  which  in  recent  years  has  done  so  much  to 
better  the  lot  of  workers  in  the  needle  trades. 

The  recommendations  of  the  report  are  here  summarized : 

To  bring  the  textiles  in  the  states  covered  by  the  present  study  up 
to  the  standard  now  in  force  in  Massachusetts,  the  legislation  neces- 
sary for  women  in  1920  includes: 

Prohibition  of  night-work  in  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey. 

A  forty-eight-hour  law  in  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island  and  New 
Jersey. 

Establishment  of  minimum  wage  commissions  in  these  three  states. 

Strengthening  and  enforcement  of  the  sanitary  laws. 

In  the  interest  of  the  public  health,  an  honest  cloth  bill  should  be 
passed  by  Congress. 

To  control  the  present  chaotic  rag  industry,  municipal  rag  shops 
should  be  established,  and  disinfection  of  all  rags  before  they  are 
otherwise   handled  made  compulsory. 

B.  L. 

Their  Abundance 

THE  New  York  editor  who  refers  to  the  two  fifty 
million  dollar  gifts  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  as  the  great- 
est single  benefaction  in  human  history  surely 
overlooked  one  famous  gift  of  an  earlier  day.  The 
story  of  the  widow's  two  half  farthings  is  not  a  parable  but  a 
historical  incident.  The  Master  sat  by  the  chest  that  stood  on 
the  right  of  the  altar  as  you  came  into  the  temple.  The  people 
were  dropping  their  coins  through  the  hole  in  the  lid  of  the 
chest.  After  some  well-to-do  people  had  put  in  much  there 
came  a  certain  poor  widow,  a  pensioner  on  the  treasury.  She 
slipped  her  two  mites,  worth  altogether  a  farthing,  hoping  not 
to  attract  any  attention.  It  was  her  living,  her  whole  weekly 
allowance. 

Now  the  much  cast  in  by  the  rich  has  usually  commanded 
publicity.  But  the  observer  on  this  occasion  was  no  ordinary 
publicity  agent.  He  was  the  very  interpreter  of  truth.  He 
thought  it  worth  while  to  call  His  disciples  over  to  give  them  a 
lesson  in  the  higher  arithmetic  and  in  educational  publicity. 
This  poor  widow,  they  learn,  is  entitled  to  more  space  on  the 
front  page  of  the  newspaper  than  all  the  rich  men.  No  re- 
flection on  them  either.  They  had  done  quite  right.  They 
had  done  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  of  them.  They 
had  given  of  their  abundance.  True  they  might  have  won  a 
place  by  the  side  of  the  widow  if  they  had  sold  all  that  they 
had  and  given  it  to  the  poor.  When  the  disciples  a  little  ear- 
lier heard  for  the  first  time  how  hard  it  is  for  them  that  trust 
in  riches  to  get  into  the  kingdom  they  were  astounded — as- 
tonished out  of  measure.  But  now  they  are  not  astonished. 
They  have  caught  the  idea.  They  know  now  that  much  from 
an  abundance  is  less  than  everything  from  penury. 

Mr.  \Frick  and  Mr.  Carnegie  have  ended  their  rivalry  in 
public  benefactions  with  nearly  equal  honors.  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler has  used  once  more  with  a  generous  gesture  the  basket 
which  he  wove  when  he  chartered  his  Foundation,  and  the  sec- 
ondary basket  into  which  he  had  already  put  munificent  gifts 
for  schools  and  colleges.  They  have  done  exceedingly  well 
from  their  abundance,  but  we  must  keep  a  sense  of  proportion. 
The  widow,  with  her  two  mites,  remains  the  matchless  giver. 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  General  Education 
Board,  considered  simply  as  philanthropic  endowments  like  any 
other,  have  made  an  excellent  record.  They  have  chosen  with 
sound  judgment  and  discrimination  the  special  fields  to  which 
their  support  should  be  given  and  they  have  substantial  results 
to  show  for  their  expenditures.     The  relief  of  distress  due  to 


the  war's  ravages;  the  protection  of  health  and  prevention  of 
disease;  and  the  encouragement  of  education  by  conditional 
and  unconditional  gifts  according  to  circumstances,  are  among 
the  leading  purposes  to  which  they  have  given.  Now  the 
General  Education  Board  is  to  have  fifty  millions  more,  chiefly 
for  increasing  the  pay  of  college  teachers,  no  doubt  through 
gifts  to  institutions  for  endowment,  conditional  on  the  raising 
of  larger  amounts  from  other  sources;  and  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  has  fifty  millions  for  the  benefit  of  mankind — IO 
per  cent  of  it,  perhaps,  to  go  for  medical  education  in  Canada. 
It  is  enough  to  make  a  difference  either  way.  Expended  to 
encourage  sound  social  reconstruction  it  may  do  a  vast  deal  of 
good.  Expended  to  foment  revolutions — obviously — or  to  sup- 
port reaction — just  as  certainly — it  might  do  at  least  a  hundred 
million  dollars  worth  of  harm. 

The  Rockefeller  benefactions  have  been  generously  con- 
ceived, not  only  in  amount  but  in  scope  and  method.  Prin- 
cipal, as  well  as  interest,  may  be,  and  in  fact  is,  expended.  Not 
the  dream  of  a  perpetual  endowment,  but  of  a  genuine  effect 
on  present  recognized  problems,  is  evidently  their  inspiration. 
Existing  agencies,  voluntary  and  official,  are  utilized,  their  co- 
operation sought  and  their  resources  strengthened.  Neither  in- 
terference nor  pauperizing  and  patronizing  beneficence  have 
seemed  to  characterize  these  gifts.  Partnership  on  dignified 
and  mutually  advantageous  terms  has  apparently  been  the  ideal 
of  those  who  have  been  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
these  funds.  They  have  published  sufficiently  full  and  explicit 
reports.  The  public  has  had  no  reason  to  complain  either  of 
misleading  or  of  too  meager  information.  The  resources  have 
been  great.  They  have  been  applied  with  discrimination  and 
energy.  The  public  has  been  apprised  of  both  plans  and  re- 
sults; and  there  has  been  surprisingly  little,  if  anything,  with 
which  the  public  has  been  inclined  to  find  fault. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  sums  now  made  available  will  be 
scrupulously  and  ably  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  given  or  that  the  needs  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied  are 
urgent.  The  uncomfortable  inquiry  which  will  obtrude  itself, 
whether  spoken  or  not,  no  longer  especially  touches  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller or  any  of  the  individual  rich  men  and  women  who  cast 
their  gifts  into  the  treasury.  It  touches  rather  the  social  and 
industrial  system  which  makes  possible  gifts  of  five  hundred 
millions  or  of  one  hundred  millions  or  of  ten  millions  from  any 
one  man  or  woman.  If  industry  were  organized  for  service  in- 
stead of  for  profits,  it  might  indeed  take  a  very  long  time  to 
collect  even  from  prosperous  workers  and  thrifty  savers  and 
wholly  contented  consumers  the  mites  which  would  finance  a 
General  Education  Board  or  a  Rockefeller,  a  Carnegie,  a 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  But  then,  would  they  be  needed? 
The  story  of  the  widow's  mite,  in  both  of  the  places  where  it 
appears,  is  immediately  preceded  by  a  disagreeable  reference 
to  the  devouring  of  widows'  houses. 

Perhaps — perhaps,  if  the  widows  could  keep  their  houses 
and  if  the  rich  could  be  constrained  to  cast  in  all  their  living  it 
might  bring  to  an  end  those  startling  contrasts  which  lead  to 
unrest  and  which  long  ago  led  to  that  little  meeting  of  the 
disciples  in  the  temple — a  meeting  which  would  almost  certain- 
ly have  been  prevented  by  the  police  of  today  or  enjoined 
by  the  courts. 

Foundations  are  good  if  well  conceived  and  well  adminis- 
tered ;  but  the  great  need  of  the  time  is  not  foundations  but 
social  reconstruction.  Let  us  keep  a  sense  of  proportion.  Not 
large  gifts,  but  a  large  statesmanship  is  the  urgent  and  in- 
dispensable prerequisite.  The  younger  Rockefeller  gives  evi- 
dence of  appreciating  this.  Health,  education,  philanthrophy 
are  integral  parts — along  with  industry — of  a  social  system  in 
which  reconstruction  is  admittedly  needed.  Reactionary  ten- 
dencies are  at  the  moment  obstructing  this  process  of  recon- 
struction. Herein  lies  the  danger  of  revolution.  But  the 
argument  for  reconstruction  does  not  rest  on  the  danger  of 
revolution.  It  rests  on  the  hardships,  losses,  wastes,  inequali- 
ties, and  stupidities  of  the  current  methods  of  production  and 
exchange.  Edward  T.  Devine. 
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ONE  OF  THOSE  DOUBTFUL  SIGNS 

A  WELL  known  member  of  the  New  York  medical  pro- 
fession, apropos  of  a  suggestion  that  it  would  be  con- 
venient to  be  able  to  identify  a  physician  in  any  social 
gathering  or  public  place,  remarks  that  all  one  needs  to  do  in 
New  York  is  to  whisper  "  health  insurance  "  in  a  man's  ear 
and  see  whether  his  hand  instinctively  goes  to  his  pocket. 

JUSTICE   IN   THE   SOUTH 

RECENTLY  the  five  Negro  defendants  in  the  Phillips 
county  "  massacre  "  trial  who  had  been  jointly  indicted, 
tried  and  sentenced  to  death  [see  the  Survey  for  De- 
cember 13,  1919]  were  granted  a  reprieve.  A  move  for  their 
re-trial  by  the  supreme  court  of  Arkansas  was  granted  on  the 
following  grounds: 

1.  That  trials  took  place  in  Phillips  county,  one  month  after  the 
trouble  while  feeling  of  whites  against  Negroes  and  particularly  the 
defendants  was  "  bitter,  active,  and  persistent."  Bitter  feeling  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  while  the  men  were  incarcerated,  a  mob  at- 
tempted to  storm  the  jail  and  was  prevented  only  by  United  States 
soldiers. 

2.  That  they  were,  while  confined,  "frequently  subjected  to  torture 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  "  confessions  from  them. 

3.  That  they  were  given  no  opportunity  to  consult  with  friends 
prior  to  the  trial  or  to  seek  assistance  for  defense. 

4.  That  they  were  not  even  informed  of  the  charges  against  them 
until  after  their  indictment. 

5.  That  the  indictments  were  returned  on  October  29  by  a  Grand 
Jury  composed  wholly  of  white  men.  (Population  of  Phillips 
county,  in  1919:  Whites,  7,176;  colored,  26,354). 

6.  That  subpoenas  for  State's  witnesses  were  issued  on  October  30 
to   appear  November   3. 

7.  That  on  November  3,  without  ever  having  been  permitted  to 
see  or  talk  with  attorney  or  any  person  with  reference  to  defense, 
the  defendants  were  placed  on  trial,  the  court  appointing  counsel 
before  a  jury  wholly  of  white  men.  Excitement  and  intense  feeling 
preventing  the  securing  of  a  fair  jury;  or,  if  such  had  been  secured, 
it  would  not  have  had  the  courage  to  acquit  them  if  found  innocent. 

8.  That  their  counsel  proceeded  to  defense  without  consultation, 
without  witnesses  for  defense,  and  without  opportunity  to  prepare 
for  defense  or  secure  witnesses;  that  no  evidence  was  offered  in 
their  behalf;  they  had  never  been  in  court  before  and  could  not 
take  advantage  of  their  rights  since  they  did  not  know  them. 

9.  That  the  entire  trial  of  all  five  took  only  forty-five  minutes, 
and  the  verdict  was  returned  in  three  to  six  minutes. 

10.  That  no  copy  of  the  indictment  was  ever  served  on  Ed  Hicks, 
J.  E.  Knox,  Ed  Coleman,  and  Paul  Hall,  nor  an  attorney  for  them, 
while  Frank  Moore  says  a  copy  was  served  on  him  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  trial  and  not  forty-eight  hours  before,  as  provided  by  law. 
All  say  they  never  consented  to  waive  such  service. 

11.  That  the  law  provides  that  jury  commissioners  to  select  grand 
and  petit  jurors  should  be  elected  to  choose  these  jurors  for  the 
succeeding  term.  For  more  than  thirty-five  years  only  white  men 
have  been  appointed  on  such  commissions,  and  that  such  commis- 
sioners have  selected  only  white  men — no  Negro  ever  having  served 
on  any  Grand  or  Petit  Jury,  although  there  are  a  great  many 
Negroes  possessed  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  legal  qualifications 
for  jury  commissioner  and  for  Grand  and  Petit  Jury  service. 

FOREIGN  CONTACTS 

AMERICA  as  a  nation  of  dollar  chasers;  America  as  an 
imperialist  power  with  a  lust  of  conquest  over  Central 
America  and  Pacific  islands;  America  as  the  country  of 
the  verrueckten  Yankees,  given  to  "  stunts,"  extravagance  and 
sensations  rather  than  the  progressive  working  out  of  sound 
political  and  economic  ideas ;  America  as  an  exploiter  of  poor 
immigrants  and  an  enslaver  of  weaker  races — these  are  pic- 
tures which  an  unscrupulous  press  the  world  over  continues  to 
set  before  its  readers  day  by  day  and  week  by  week.    There  is 


no  redress  to  calumny  of  a  nation  other  than  by  a  wide  diffu- 
sion of  more  correct  and  authentic  information.  There  are,  of 
course,  commercial  news  agencies  which  send  out  such  informa- 
tion and  many  influential  papers  which  are  only  too  glad  to  sub- 
stitute correct  accounts  of  what  America  is  doing  and  thinking 
for  the  spiteful  comments  and  verbose  exaggerations  of  scandal- 
mongering  correspondents.  But  before  the  war  there  was  no 
organized  effort  to  correct  erroneous  impressions  abroad. 

The  energetic  work  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Information 
in  this  field  has  been  continued  as  already  related  in  the  Sur- 
vey (March  1,  1919)  by  a  voluntary,  non-commercial  or- 
ganization, the  Foreign  Press  Service,  Inc.,  New  York.  Its 
report  on  the  first  year's  activities  shows  the  existence  of  a  per- 
haps even  greater  demand  for  its  material  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  Unable  as  yet 
to  afford  a  cable  service,  the  bureau  sends  by  mail  to  its  agents 
in  France,  Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Spain,  Norway,  China,  Japan,  South  Africa,  Siberia, 
Turkey,  Greece,  Bohemia,  Poland,  Italy,  India,  Argentina, 
Peru,  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  other  countries,  weekly  budgets  of 
articles  translated  from  the  leading  American  publications,  and 
also  original  articles  made  up  by  its  own  staff  from  original 
sources,  giving  accurate  and,  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  unbiased 
accounts  of  happenings  in  industry,  politics  and  social  life.  Re- 
versely, it  also  collects  from  foreign  sources  material  for  publi- 
cation in  the  American  press.  In  both  cases,  the  proportion  of 
the  material  sent  out  that  is  used  is  very  encouraging. 

Returned  travelers  frequently  comment  on  the  appalling 
lack  of  American  news  in  the  press  of  the  countries  they  have 
visited ;  and  the  Foreign  Press  Service,  in  appealing  for  a  much 
larger  financial  support  than  it  has  so  far  been  able  to  secure, 
points  to  the  necessity  of  meeting  this  need  more  fully  as  a 
patriotic  service  of  the  first  magnitude.  Generally  speaking, 
the  names  of  the  men  and  officials  cooperating  in  the  different 
countries  indicate  the  highest  level  of  journalism  and  intelli- 
gent liberalism.  In  England,  a  committee  supplementing  the 
work  of  the  staff  and  active  directors  is  made  up  of  so  repre- 
sentative a  company  as  this:  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  chairman; 
Lord  Bryce,  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  J.  R.  Clynes,  Lord  Reading, 
J.  H.  Thomas,  Sir  Horace  Plunket,  C.  P.  Scott.  In  Germany 
an  effort  is  now  being  made  for  a  reciprocal  service  which 
would  exclude  propaganda  and  would  help  to  give  each  coun- 
try unbiased  information  about  the  other. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  ECONOMICS 

IN  a  three  days'  session  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America, 
held  at  Baltimore  in  December,  the  most  widely  attended 
and  most  representative  gathering  of  the  kind  yet  held  by  the 
committee,  such  international  questions  were  dealt  with  as 
America's  Christian  duty  to  Mexico ;  the  necessity  for  a  League 
of  Nations ;  the  calling. of  a  world  conference  of  the  Christian 
churches  in  the  near  future;  the  opportunity  to- help  the  emerg- 
ing nations  of  the  Orient  and  especially  to  guard  their  citizens 
in  our  borders  from  unjust  treatment;  the  obligation  to  restore 
to  pre-war  strength  the  churches  and  Christian  institutions  of 
the  Protestants  of  France  and  Belgium  and  the  further  pressing 
duty  to  hasten  to  the  economic  relief  of  the  starving  peoples  of 
Europe. 

The  moral,  industrial  and  economic  situation  within  the 
United  States  was  given  careful  consideration.  A  resolution 
was  passed  urging  that  a  truce  on  strikes  be  declared,  lasting  at 
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least  six  months,  in  order  that  the  industrial  equilibrium  of  the 
country  might  be  reestablished  and  the  present  abnormally  high 
prices  be  reduced  so  that  wages  might  have  greater  purchasing 
power.  The  resolution  specified  that  the  interests  of  labor  must 
be  safeguarded  in  any  such  truce  and  that  the  recognition  of  the 
representative  capacity  of  the  unions  was  not  to  be  altered  or 
withdrawn. 

Recognizing  that  one  of  the  dominant  social  questions  of  the 
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EXTENSION  OF  HOME  SERVICE 

This  diagram  represents  for  each  Division  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  the  extension  of  Home  Service  up  to  November  I, 
IQ/9,  according  to  figures  published  in  the  Red  Cross 
Bulletin  for  December  I.  The  entire  column  represents 
the  total  number  of  Home  Service  sections  in  the  Division 
as  they  existed  last  spring  when  the  program  of  exten- 
sion into  the  peace-time  field  <was  announced.  The  solid 
black  portion  of  the  column  at  the  bottom  shows  the  num- 
ber of  sections  in  which  extension  of  activities  had  been 
authorized  up  to  November  I ;  the  shaded  portion  just 
above  shows  the  number  of  additional  applications  for 
extension  which  were  under  consideration  on  that  date. 
Figures  (1-13)  are  used  under  the  columns  to  indicate 
the  Divisions,  and  the  key  to  these  figures,  together  with 
the  states  included  in  each  Division,  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing list.  The  statistics  on  which  the  diagram  is  based 
are  given  below  the  diagram;  (a)  extension  authorized, 
corresponding  to  the  black  part  of  the  column;  (b)  appli- 
cations for  extension  under  consideration  November  I, 
1919;  (c)  total  Home  Service  Sections  in  the  Division. 

1.  Atlantic  Division  :    New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connec- 

ticut. 

2.  Central   Division:     Illinois,    Michigan,    Wisconsin, 

Iowa,  Nebraska. 

3.  Gulf  Division:    Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana. 

4.  Lake  Division:    Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky. 

5.  i  Mountain  Division:     Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Wyo- 

ming, Utah. 

6.  New   England  Division:     Maine,    New    Hampshire, 

Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island. 

7.  Northern  Division:    Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South 

Dakota,  Montana. 

8.  Northwestern     Division:     Oregon,     Washington, 

Idaho,  Alaska. 

9.  Pacific  Division:     California,  Arizona,  Nevada. 

10.  Pennsylvania-Delaware     Division:      Pennsylvania, 

Delaware. 

11.  Potomac  Division:     Maryland,  District  of  Columbia, 

Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

12.  Southern  Division:     Georgia,  Florida,  Tennessee. 

13.  Southwestern    Division:     Missouri,    Kansas,    Okla- 

homa, Texas,  Arkansas. 


present  is  "  law  and  order  "  and  that  this  matter  is  closely  tied 
up  to  the  liquor  problem,  the  committee  adopted  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  Temperance,  pledging  its 
cooperation  and  support  to  the  government  and  its  organization 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  eighteenth  amendment,  urging  the 
enactment  of  a  law  to  prohibit  intoxicating  drugs,  including 
peyote,  used  increasingly  by  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  and 
promising  hearty  cooperation  to  the  prohibition  workers  in 
other  lands. 

Guests  were  present  from  the  churches  of  France,  Switzer- 
land, Holland  and  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  a  distinguished 
Japanese  educator  who,  however,  announced  himself  as  from 
California  rather  than  from  his  native  land.  Professor  Inui 
insisted  that  there  is  no  Japanese  question  at  present  in  Amer- 
ica, that  it  is  purely  an  American  question  which  is  sometimes 
agitated.  He  said  that  the  Japanese  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
perfect  confidence  in  the  United  States,  that  they  have  come  to 
know  Uncle  Sam  and  to  trust  him  implicitly,  that  they  have 
learned  that  he  has  a  big,  kind  heart  though  now  and  then  he 
lapses  into  bad  manners. 

Representing  Commissioner  Herbert  Hoover,  Edward 
A.  Filene  of  Boston,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  movement  to 
finance  the  starving  European  nations,  nearly  all  of  whom  will 
need  assistance  during  the  present  winter,  said: 

Though  I  am  a  Jew,  I  am  forced  to  the  conviction  that  the  church 
must  play  an  important  part  in  solving  the  present  world  tangle  with 
all  the  suffering  which  it  is  bringing  in  its  train.  If  the  Christian 
teaching  of  "  love  thy  neighbor  "  had  been  more  generally  accepted, 
the  conference  at  Paris  could  have  finished  its  work  successfully  in 
a  week.  The  teaching  of  the  churches  is  the  power  that  is  needed 
now  if  the  peace  of  the  world  is  to  be  kept  and  Europe  to  be  brought 
back  to  the  fine  amenities  of  life  for  which  the  church  stands. 

Mr.  Filene  explained  the  abnormal  situation  in  Europe 
caused  by  the  concentration  for  years  on  war  production  and 
by  the  present  enormous  disparity  in  exchange  caused  by 
Europe's  inability  to  export.  He  stated  that  in  addition  to 
these  causes  the  excessive  shipping  rates  combined  to  make 
wheat,  which  costs  $2  a  bushel  in  the  United  States,  sell  at  $7 
a  bushel  in  Italy,  a  price  prohibitive  to  all  but  the  rich.  Coal 
is  selling  there  at  $70  a  ton,  on  which  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  is  collecting  a  tonnage  rate  of  $26.50,  eight  times 
the  normal  pre-war  figure.  The  churches  were  urged  to  co- 
operate in  a  movement  to  float  a  popular  loan,  similar  to  the 
Liberty  loans,  to  finance  these  nations  and  prevent  the  immi- 
nent starvation  of  millions. 

LABOR'S  CONFERENCE 

THE  report  of  the  conference  of  the  leaders  of  the  inter- 
national trade  unions  at  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  building  in  Washington  is  especially  significant 
as  it  relates  to  the  two  conferences  on  industrial  relations  called 
by  President  Wilson.  In  part  at  least  the  failure  of  the  Presi- 
dent's first  conference  inspired  Mr.  Gompers  to  summon  the 
union  leaders.  The  tentative  report  of  the  President's  second 
conference — printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue — was  not  com- 
pleted until  after  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  meeting 
was  held.  Consequently  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  an  ex- 
pression of  the  meeting  on  the  proposals  which  have  been  made. 
Nonetheless  there  is  no  obvious  conflict  between  the  platform 
of  labor's  conference  and  the  plan  put  forward  by  the  Presi- 
dent's second  conference. 

The  international  union  officials  demanded  that  the  right  to 
strike  be  not  compromised  by  governmental  action.  They  asked 
that  the  nation  assume  a  constructive  rather  than  a  negative 
attitude  toward  industrial  problems.  They  insisted  that  the 
bare  cost  of  living  be  not  the  measure  of  wages  although  at  the 
same  time  they  urged  that  wages  be  increased  commensurately 
with  the  advance  in  the  price  of  commodities.  They  protested 
against  the  use  of  the  injunction  as  an  invasion  of  constitutional 
liberties.  Acknowledging  the  desirability  of  greater  production 
the  unionists  at  the  same  time  asserted  that  human  service  and 
not  alone  profits  should  be  the  test  of  increasing  production. 
Most  important  as  revealing  the  mind  of  labor  was  the  recom- 
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mendation  for  a  closer  cooperation  between  the  "  scientists  of 
industry  and  the  representatives  of  organized  workers.  " 

The  quarrel  of  organized  labor  with  the  President's  first 
industrial  conference,  as  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
report  sets  forth,  arose  from  the  refusal  of  that  body  to  affirm 
the  right  of  workers  to  collective  bargaining  and  to  representa- 
tion of  their  own  choosing.  The  tentative  report  of  the  second 
conference,  while  saying  nothing  explicitly  as  to  bargaining  or 
representation,  proposes  governmental  agencies  which  will 
function  only  through  collective  bargaining  and  adequate  in- 
dustrial representation. 

In  all  respects  the  statement  of  labor's  conference  is  a 
sober  expression  of  the  views  prevailing  in  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  Distaste  for  radical  industrial  organizations 
is  stated  quite  as  strongly  as  are  the  demands  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  well  understood  principles  of  conservative  unionism. 

CHILD  WELFARE  IN  MEXICO 

AMERICAN  social  workers  who  have  visited  Mexico  are 
all  agreed  that  constructive  social  efforts  for  the  physi- 
cal, mental  and  moral  welfare  of  its  childhood  is  neces- 
sary to  regenerate  a  nation  that  has  suffered  grievously  from 
decades  of  warfare,  internal  strife  and  bad  government.  The 
Childhood  Conservation  League  for  Mexico,  recently  initiated 
with  an  "influentially"  attended  dinner  in  New  York,  cannot, 
however,  be  reckoned  a  genuine  enterprise  to  aid  such  effort. 
Although  ostensibly  its  aim  is  the  establishment  of  hospitals 
and  training  schools  for  nurses  and  for  teachers,  classes  for 
mothers  in  the  care  of  children  and,  generally,  work  for  social 
and  industrial  betterment,  the  auspices  under  which  the  league 
has  seen  the  light,  and  the  tone  of  the  speeches  made  in  its  sup- 
port show  that  it  has  a  political  rather  than  a  philanthropic 
object  and  that  its  promoters  aim  at  active  political  interven- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  internal  Mexican  affairs.  More- 
over, no  public  appeal  for  funds  has  been  made  so  far,  whereas 
there  has  been  a  wide-spread  offer  of  the  service  of  lecturers 
"  on  this  now  so  vital  issue  to  the  peace  of  our  country." 

The  president  of  the  league  is  Norman  Bridge,  Chicago, 
vice-president  of  the  Mexican  Petroleum  Company.  The 
treasurer  is  Willis  H.  Booth,  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany; the  secretary,  Agnes  C.  Laut,  a  journalist  of  Chicago, 
closely  associated  with  propaganda  for  intervention  in  Mexico, 
who  recently  gave  evidence,  before  the  Sub-Committee  on 
Mexican  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, strongly  in  support  of  that  position.  A  recent  journey 
through  Mexico  on  which  her  evidence  was  based  was  paid  for 
in  part  by  the  Association  for  the  Protection  of  American 
Rights  in  Mexico.  Although  the  league's  work  is  presented 
by  her  as  non-sectarian  and  non-political,  she  remarked  in  a 
statement  upon  its  program : 

In  ten  years  Mexico  will  be  in  a  more  primitive  condition  than 
before  the  arrival  of  Cortez.  There  is  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  the  country  bandits,  but  they  have  the  arms  and 
the  ammunition,  and  part  of  them  are  in  the  Carranza  army.  .  .  . 
We  must  suppress  the  bandits  and  reopen  the  industries. 

G.  W.  Knoblauch,  a  former  resident  in  Mexico,  in  support 
of  this  "  non-political  "  enterprise  said : 

Virtually  all  of  the  Americans  killed  in  Mexico  in  the  last  three 
or  four  years  have  lost  their  lives  in  territory  actually  or  nominally 
controlled  by  the  Constitutionalists.  The  safest  part  of  Mexico  to- 
day, so  far  as  non-combatants  are  concerned,  is  that  portion  of  the 
state  of  Oaxaca  controlled  by  General  Meixueiro,  who  is  in  rebellion 
against  Carranza.  There  life  and  property  are  virtually  as  secure 
as  they  are  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  O.  W.  E.  Cook,  of  Mexico  City,  a  speaker  who  at  any 
rate  mentioned  the  ostensible  purpose  of  the  assembly,  con- 
demned the  Mexican  school  system  which,  he  said,  was  run  on 
the  French  plan,  and  held  that  the  only  improvement  of  it  that 
was  possible,  was  to  supercede  it  with  some  adaptation  of  the 
United  States  school  system. 

Among  the  vice-presidents  and  principal  backers  of  the 
league  are  Ira  Jewell  Williams,  Philadelphia,  president  of  the 
Boston  Panuca  Oil  Company;  Edward  L.  Doheny,  Los 
Angeles,  of  the  Mexican  and  Huasteca  Petroleum  Companies, 
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peace;  and  good  will  to  political  prisoners 

On  Christmas  Day,  several  hundred  men  and  women 
attempted  to  walk  up  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  carry- 
ing placards  advocating  the  release  of  political  prisoners 
in  America.  The  intention  was  to  picket' the  prominent 
churches  as  the  holiday  congregations  came  forth;  but 
the  police  and  bystanders  prevented  the  demonstration. 
Accord:uci  to  flic  New  York  Press,  these  marchers  for 
amnesty  for  political  prisoners  are  mainfestors  of  non- 
American  sentiment.  Whether  this  is  cam  mendation 
or  condemnation  the  marchers  believe  will  have  to  be 
concluded  from  the  fact  that  France,  England  and 
Italy  have  freed  all  political  prisoners  except  those 
guilty  of  actual  treason,  and  that  Germany  has  released 
those   charged  with  pre-revolutionary  political  offenses. 

and  president  of  the  Pan-American  Petroleum  and  Transport 
Company ;  Monsignor  Kelly,  Chicago,  a  well-known  anti-Car- 
ranzist,  and  Burton  Wilson,  attorney  of  the  Association  for 
the  Protection  of  American  Rights  in  Mexico. 

These  names  are  considered  sufficient  evidence  by  friends  of 
Mexico  to  show  that  the  league  is  merely  another  effort  of  the 
oil  interests  to  produce  anti-Carranzist  sympathies  in  the 
United  States.  This  suspicion  is  fortified  by  evidence  of  an 
endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  league — the  executive 
director  is  William  H.  Teeter,  a  former  Methodist  missionary 
in  South  America  and  in  Mexico — to  make  it  appear  "  respect- 
able "  by  means  not  altogether  above  board.  The  Association 
for  the  Protection  of  American  Rights,  in  offering  the  services 
of  speakers  on  behalf  of  the  Childhood  Conservation  League — 
an  arrangement  curious  in  itself,  if  that  league  is  supposed  to  be 
"  non-political  " — describes  that  league  as  the  "  industrial  and 
social  relation  department  of  the  Interchurch  World  Move- 
ment," a  complete  misstatement,  since  that  organization  denies 
that  the  league  is  or  ever  has  been  officially  related  to  it. 

From  Mexicans  themselves,  vigorous  protests  against  the 
league  have  come  since  the  announcement  of  its  birth.  A 
Mexican  feminist  council,  in  Mexico  City,  on  December  23, 
passed  a  resolution  of  protest  against  the  projected  program 
of  the  league  which,  financed — as  has  been  announced — to 
the  extent  of  from  two  to  four  million  dollars  annually,  pro- 
poses what  has  been  described  as  a  "  far-sighted  scheme  to 
bring  about  ultimate  intervention  in  Mexican  affairs."  Senora 
Elena  Torres,  general  secretary  of  the  council,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing statement  to  the  Associated  Press: 

Mexican  women  hold  Mexico  itself  to  be  best  able  to  judge  its 
own  needs  and  to  find  a  way  to  satisfy  them  in  due  time.*    .     '    . 

The  Mexican  Feminist  Council  also  holds  that,  aside  from  the 
gratuitous  nature  of  the  proposed  philanthropic  intervention,  there  is 
underlying  a  more  sinister  motive  than  the  projected  foundation  of 
hospitals,  churches,  asylums,  and  schools  in  everv  Mexican  state — <.s 
is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  those  persons  financially  supporting  the 
movement  are  the  same  individuals  who  have  agitated  most  insistent- 
ly for  intervention  and  curtailment  of  Mexicanliberties.  Financiers 
heading  the  list  of  patrons  of  the  so-called  Childhood  Conservation 
League  are  those  bankers,  oil  barons,  philanthropists  and  notable  men 
who  figure  most  prominently  in  societies  and  associations  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American   rights  in  Mexico. 
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To  the  Editor:  Acknowledging  your  fa- 
vor of  December  6,  in  which  you  suggest 
that  the  columns  of  the  Survey  are  open  to 
me  if  I  care  to  criticize,  reply  to  or  confirm 
any  of  the  articles  in  your  issue  of  November 
8,  I  take  the  liberty  of  referring  to  the  ar- 
ticle by  S.  Adele  Shaw  on  page  58,  entitled 
Closed  Towns. 

This  writer,  referring  to  Corporal  Smith, 
states  "  he  took  from  me  my  book,  my  per- 
sonal papers,  a  telegram  of  instructions  from 
the  editor  of  the  Survey,  the  notes  I  had 
made  on  my  visits  to  the  towns,  cards  with 
addresses,  etc.",  and  states  that  when  she 
asked  Corporal  Smith  when  she  might  have 
her  papers  back  he  replied  "  That's  my  busi- 
ness." As  a  matter  of  fact  Miss  Shaw 
must  know  that  she  voluntarily  gave  the 
articles  to  the  officer  [1]  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  were  to  be  returned  to  her 
after  examination  the  following  day,  [2]  and 
her  identity  having  been  established  she  was 
permitted  to  make  her  investigation  unmo- 
lested   [3]. 

Does  not  Miss  Shaw  know  that  she  had 
a  perfect  right  to  refuse  to  surrender  her 
personal  property? [4]  Does  she  not  know 
that  her  actions  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  police  [5]  at  a  time  when  dangerous  revo- 
lutionists were  busy,  in  the  district  covered 
by  the  strike,  attempting  to  bring  about  a 
revolution  which  for  a  time  threatened  the 
very  foundations  of  our  government,  [6]  and 
that  both  state  and  federal  agents  were 
working  under  great  difficulty  to  separate 
the  legitimate  labor  leaders  from  the  agents 
of  Bolshevism? 

To  quote  again — "  Intimidation,  not  riot 
is  the  word  to  describe  the  situation  as  1 
saw  it  the  first  week  of  the  strike  in  the  mill 
towns  of  Pennsylvania." 

If  by  this  is  meant  that  the  law  breaker  [7] 
is  always  intimidated  by  the  presence  of  an 
efficient  policeman ;  that  strikes  without 
violence  are  a  failure,  that  the  presence  of 
the  state  police  prevented  violence  and  de- 
struction of  property,  [8]  then  the  statement 
is  correct  but  it  is  so  broad  as  to  be  mis- 
leading in  the  form  presented. 

Again,  "  Backed  by  the  governor,  sheriff 
and  mayors,  the  iron  will  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration has  been  clamped  down  upon  the 
men  at  every  turn,  in  this,  their  first  effort 
at  self  assertion  in  from  ten  to  thirty  years." 

Here  we  have  a  reckless  indictment  of 
such  splendid  public  servants  as  Governor 
William  C.  Sproul  of  Pennsylvania;  Sheriff 
William  S.  Haddock  of  Allegheny  county, 
whom  I  know  personally  as  a  former  sol- 
dier, newspaperman  and  patriotic  citizen 
who  has  devoted  tireless  energy  to  the  well 
being  of  the  people  of  his  county. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  I  should  be  called 
upon   to  contradict   a   woman,   but  the  state- 


THE    STEEL    STRIKE    ISSUE 

A  Communication 

[That  readers  of  the  Survey  might  have 
all  sides  of  the  issues  of  the  steel  strike 
presented  to  them,  the  editor  invited  vari- 
ous steel  and  public  officials  to  reply  to 
or  to  criticize  through  these  columns  the 
articles  in  the  special  steel  strike  issue  of 
the  Survey  for  November  8,  1919.  Mr. 
Lujnb's  reply  was  the  only  one  received.] 


ment  with  reference  to  the  meeting  held  at 
North  Clairton  is  so  far  from  the  truth  that 
I  am  left  no  alternative.  The  men  did  not 
have  the  permission  of  the  local  authorities'1 
to  hold  the  meeting  and  the  meeting  was  not 
proceeding  peaceably  when  the  state  police, 
six,  not  "  seven  or  eight,"  arrived. [9] 

We  have  on  file  the  affidavit  of  the  bur- 
gess and  the  chief  of  police  to  the  effect  that 
the  meeting  was  prohibited[10]and  that  the 
local  police  had  been  defied  by  a  mob  of 
three  thousand  people  when  the  state  po- 
lice were  called  on  for  assistance.  Does  it 
indicate  a  peaceful  meeting  when  you  learn, 
as  we  are  well  able  to  prove,  that  at  least 
ten  revolver  and  rifle  shots  were  fired  at 
the  troopers  which  they  bravely  ignored; 
that  two  of  the  men  and  three  of  the  horses 
were  injured  by  bricks  and  stones  thrown 
by  the  mob?[ll] 

The  truth  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  this 
strike  was  called  against  the  wishes  of  the 
vast  majority  of  American  steel  workers, 
it  was  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  revolution 
after  a  general  strike  had  followed.  The 
officials  of  the  United  States  Government 
know  this  and  the  public  generally  believe 
it. 

Miss  Shaw's  stories  about  the  abuse  of 
authority  by  details  of  state  police  will  not 
bear   analysis. 

These  men  are  98  per  cent  honorably  dis- 
charged soldiers  whose  parents  in  most  in- 
stances are  working  men ;  they  are  trained  to 
keep  their  heads  and  their  moral  character 
is  carefully  investigated  before  appoint- 
ment. 

The  force  is  non-political.  I  say  without 
reservation  that  there  is  not  a  politician  in 
Pennsylvania  big  enough  to  remove  or  ap- 
point a  man  from  or  to  the  Pennsylvania 
state  police  force.  Therefore,  no  one  is  big 
enough  to  make  a  tyrant  or  a  bully  out  of 
one  of  these  splendid  Americans,  and  if  they 
were  ordered  by  me,  or  anyone  else  in 
authority,  to  club  or  abuse  any  person  ex- 
cept  in    self   defense   or   the   proper   enforce- 


ment of  the  law  I  believe  the  trooper  would 
resign  on  the  spot. 

Furthermore,  every  man  on  the  force  is 
liable  to  fine  and  dismissal  for  so  much  as 
beating  his  own  horse  and  much  more  so 
for  abuse  of  his  power  or  weapons.  To  this 
end  each  man  wears  an  identifying  number 
on  his  collar,  nickle  plated  numbers  rivetted 
in  place  in  order  that  his  identity  may  be 
learned  by  communicating  with  his  superior. 
Not  one  official  complaint  has  been  received 
of  this  nature  during  the  strike  that  stood 
the  test  of  impartial  investigation. [12] 

This  is  not  the  time  for  reckless  assertions 
against  constituted  authority.  What  is 
needed  is  a  square  deal  for  all  classes  and 
masses.  Harmony,  not  discord;  production, 
not  idleness;  service,  not  self.  The  Penn- 
sylvania state  police  holds  no  brief  for  cap- 
italists, nor  against  organized  labor.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  way  back  in 
the  sixties  ruled  that  "  there  are  no  innocent 
by-standers  in  time  of  riot.  It  is  the  duty 
of  all  law  abiding  citizens  to  go  about  their 
business  or   seek   their   homes." 

In  conclusion  let  me  point  out  that  your 
Miss  Shaw  after  spending  more  than  a  week 
in  gathering  what  seemed  to  be  one-sided 
reports  which  she  has,  with  the  adeptness  of 
the  professional  writer,  embellished  with  a 
lot  of  adjectives  and  what  we  old  scribes  call 
"  human  interest  stuff,"  after  spending  as  I 
say  more  than  a  week  at  this  she  asked  me 
by  mail  eight  categorical  questions,  each  of 
which  required  thought  and  sometimes  re- 
search, to  be  replied  to  "by  return  mail." 
This  seems  to  be  a  fair  example  of  her  de- 
sire to  get  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  but  I  was  unable  to  lay 
aside  the  matters  demanding  my  immediate 
attention  to  comply,  much  as  I  desired  to  in 
the  interests  of  truth,  justice  and  the  pro- 
tection of  our  institutions  which  are  being 
jeopardized  by  well  meaning,  misinformed 
writers.[13] 

During  the  year  1918,  the  state  police  made 
in  Pennsylvania  1,017  arrest,  89  4/10  per 
cent  of  which  resulted  in  convictions  of  the 
offenders.  And  not  one  of  these  arrests 
grew  out  of  a  labor  disturbance.  There  are 
over  eight  million  people  in  Pennsylvania 
living  in  an  area  of  forty-five  thousand 
square  miles,  and  the  rural  communities  are 
protected  from  crime  by  four  hundred  fif- 
teen state  police  officers,  who  go  where  their 
services  are  most  urgently  needed.  This 
answers  the  question  that  puzzles  Miss  Shaw, 
"How  did  the  state  police  get  there?" 

Well,  they  have  arrived  and  Pennsylvania 
is  behind  them  to  a  man. [14] 

George  F.  Lumb. 
Acting  Superintendent,   Department  of  State 
Police. 

Harrisburg,   Pa. 


To  the  Editor:     In  reply  to  Mr.  Lumb  I 

would   say: 

[1]  The  corporal  took  the  articles  from 
me  without  asking  my  consent.  I  did  not 
resist  him  knowing  that  one  of  the  most 
frequent  charges  against  strikers  and  strike 
sympathizers  was  that  of  "  resisting  an 
officer." 

[2]  There  was  absolutely  no  understand- 
ing. When  I  tried  to  have  one  the  corporal 
silenced  me  by  saying,  "  That  is  my  busi- 
ness." 

[3]  The  following  evening  I  returned  to 
the  town  to  see  what  could  be  done.  Cor- 
poral Smith  in  the  presence  of  officers  in  the 
police  station  told  me  I  should  return  the 
next  morning;  that  he  had  not  yet  looked  at 
my  papers  and  that  he  did  not  have  them 
with  him.  I  took  up  a  'phone  and  called 
the  local  head  of  the  steel  company.  He  was 
not  in  but  would  call  me  in  fifteen  minutes. 
Within  five  minutes  the  papers — unread — 
were   in    my   hands,    the   corporal    remarking 


A  REPLY 


as  he  handed  them  to  me,  "  There's  nothing 
the  matter  with  you  only  you're  associating 
with  the  wrong  people." 

[4]  I  am  aware  that  I  had  this  right. 
What  would  have  happened  had  I  exercised 
it  I  do  not  know;  but  I  do  know  that  a 
striker  who  exercised  it  would  have  stood 
the  chance  of  being  clubbed,  arrested  and 
fined  for  "  resisting  an  officer." 

[5]  On  what  grounds  I  attracted  this  at- 
tention other  than  by  walking  in  the  street 
with  a  member  of  the  local  strike  committee, 
I  am  still  uninformed. 

[6]  I  could  not  obtain  any  evidence  on 
this  point  from  the  sheriff  of  Allegheny 
county,  officials  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany nor  any  other  public  or  steel  officials 
or  citizens  whom  I  asked  for  it. 


[7]  My  discussion  did  not  refer  to  the 
"  law  breaker  "  but  to  the  "  citizen." 

18]  The  comparatively  peaceful  situation 
during  the  same  period  in  Ohio,  where  there 
was  no  state  constabulary,  would  not  seem 
to  bear  out  the  assumption  that  the  state  con- 
stabulary prevented  violence. 

[9]  I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  "six" 
instead  of  "seven  or  eight"  as  the  number 
of  state  police. 

[10]  The  article  particularly  pointed  out 
that  permission  had  been  granted  previous 
to  the  sheriff's  proclamation,  and  that  the 
strikers,  believing  the  sheriff's  order  to  be 
an  abridgement  of  the  rights  guaranteed  to 
them  by  federal  and  state  constitutions,  at- 
tempted  to  meet  without  further  permission. 

[11]  P.  H.  Brogan,  organizer  in  Clairton, 
on  the  witness  stand  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Education  in  Pitts- 
burgh: 

"  A  meeting  of  about  2,000  iron  and  steel 
workers,   their  wives  and  children  was  held 
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•on  the  Commons,  North  Clairton,  Sunday, 
September  21.  One  speaker  had  finished 
and  another  had  just  started.  The  meeting 
had  been  quiet  and  orderly.  There  was  a 
sudden  commotion  and  we  all  saw  state 
troopers  riding  down  upon  the  meeting  from 
the  hillside.  They  bore  down  upon  us, 
swinging  long  clubs  and  cursing,  and  rode 
into  the  crowd. 

"  The  troopers  hit  heads  right  and  left, 
making  no  distinction  between  women  and 
children  and  men.  Some  of  the  crowd  ran 
up  a  railroad  embankment  and  when  they 
reached  the  top  yelled  at  the  troopers  and 
threw  cinders  at  them.  It  was  a  cinder 
roadbed  and  there  were  no  rocks  to  throw. 
"  I  saw  one  of  the  troopers  open  fire  and 
several  shots  were  fired." 

"How  many  shots  were  fired?"  asked 
Senator   Sterling. 

"  The   man  I   saw   firing  emptied  his   gun 
three  times,  firing  probably  a  dozen  shots." 
"Kill  anyone?"   asked   Senator  McKellar. 
"  None  was  hit  as  far  as  I  know,"  replied 
Brogan. 

"  Any  women  struck  by  the  troopers  ?  " 
asked  Chairman  Kenyon. 

"  Yes,"  said  Brogan,  "  one  woman  with  a 
baby  in  her  arms  was  knocked  down  and  the 
baby  rolled  down  the  hill." 

Attorney  Rubin  announced  he  had  women 
witnesses  who  were  struck  by  troopers  and 
would  call  them  later. 

Every  person  present  at  the  Clairton  meet- 
ing with  whom  I  talked  told  substantially  the 
same  story.  According  to  the  strikers  the  local 
police  had  not  even  warned  the  men  to  dis- 
perse before  the  troopers  appeared.  The 
history  of  the  Clairton  situation  shows 
clearly  that  suppression  of  the  meeting — not 
of  disorder — was  the  end  sought.  (See 
photo  of  a  Clairton  meeting,  the  Survey, 
November  8,  1919,  page  63). 

[12]  If  the  sort  of  an  investigation  my 
case  received  is  "  impartial,"  I  do  not  doubt 
that  the  many  cases  reported  to  Governor 
Sproul  by  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  Father  Kazinci  of 
Braddock,  and  others,  have  not  "  stood  the 
test." 

[13]  The  sheriff  of  Allegheny  county  re- 
ferred me  to  Captain  Pritchard  of  Greens- 
burg  as  spokesman  for  the  state  police  in 
the  district.  He  was  unwilling  to  answer 
my  questions.  I  immediately  wrote  Mr. 
Lumb  making  my  questions  specific  so  that, 
as  the  time  was  then  short,  there  could  be 
no  misunderstanding  regarding  the  informa- 
tion I  wanted.  He  was  asked  to  reply  the 
same  day  if  possible,  or,  if  not,  on  the  fol- 
1  lowing  day.  To  my  first  question  regarding 
the  number  of  state  police  in  Allegheny 
county,  Mr.  Lumb  replied,  "  It  is  not  con- 
sidered advisable  to  make  public  this  in- 
formation at  the  present  time,  as  the  in- 
formation might  be  of  value  to  revolution- 
ary leaders."  In  reply  to  a  specific  inquiry 
as  to  exactly  which  communities  requested 
the  troops  to  enter  Mr.  Lumb  said 
"  Most — ."  After  one  page  given  to  re- 
plying to  my  questions  Mr.  Lumb  had  forty- 
one  pages  of  typewritten  material  prepared 
for  me  on  the  conduct  of  the  troopers — af- 
fidavits from  town  officials  (such  as  Mayor 
Lysle  of  McKeesport)  chambers  of  com- 
merce, bank  and  business  representatives 
and  other  "  citizens,"  no  one  of  whom  was 
designated  as  a  worker.  I  had  talked  with 
officials  and  citizens  in  the  towns — not,  how- 
ever, excluding  the  workers — and  I  also  had 
seen  the  troops  on  duty,  so  that  I  regret 
that  Mr.  Lumb  took  valuable  time  to  pre- 
pare forty-one  pages  by  return  mail  cov- 
ering a  point  I  had  already  covered. 

[14]  The  500,000  members  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  speaking  through  their 
president,  are  among  those  Pennsylvania  cit- 
izens who  have  protested  at  the  actions  of  the 
state  constabulary  during  the  strike. 
New  York.  S.  Adele  Shaw. 
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A    GREETING    FROM    JAPAN 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Woods  have,  according  to  this  letter  just  received  by 
the  Survey,  been  given  a  hearty  welcome  in  Japan,  despite  the  fact  that 
"everybody  is  worrying  over  the  labor  problem";  that  socialist  magazines 
have  been  published  "without  being  immediately  suppressed";  and  that 
•'  about  the  Bolsheviks — nobody  seems  to  want  it." 
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THE  close  of  an  alert,  vigorous  life  came 
on  the  morning  of  December  18,  in  the 
death  of  J.  G.  Schmidlapp — death  itself  com- 
ing as  swiftly  as  the  life  had  been  lived.  His 
days  were  days  of  ceaseless,  untiring  work, 
pierced  by  crushing  tragedies  in  his  imme- 
diate family,  but  upheld  by  dauntless  en- 
thusiasms and  illumined  by  rare  and  en- 
during friendships.  Born  in  1849,  when  still 
a  mere  boy  he  entered  the  world  of  business 
with  the  same  eagerness  and  zest  with  which 
he  pursued  the  game  for  more  than  forty 
years.  The  amassing  of  a  fortune,  and  wide 
recognition  of  his  unerring  foresight  and 
keen,  quick  judgment,  attest  his  ability  in 
this  field. 

About  ten  years  ago  he  began  gradually 
to  withdraw  from  active  participation  in 
business  affairs,  and  then  through  the  mem- 
orials established  separately  for  his  wife 
and  two  daughters,  his  interest  became 
aroused  in  people,  and  his  attention  turned 
"to  the  possibilities  of  helpfulness  for  them. 
Even  when  the  scope  of  this  service  seemed 
formal  and  impersonal,  his  interest  was  pre- 
dominantly and  increasingly  in  the  indi- 
vidual. This  was  happily  illustrated  by  his 
lively  concern  for  the  students  in  the  College 
of  Music  and  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Char- 
lotte R.  Schmidlapp  Fund,  and  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  tenants  of  his  "  model 
homes."  Housing  had  come  to  be  his  su- 
preme interest.  The  minutest  details  of  every 
house  were  considered  with  unflagging  zeal. 
Washington  Terrace,  his  largest  group  of 
houses  for  the  colored  people,  which  he  vis- 
ited every  Sunday  mornine,  he  always  laugh- 
ingly called   "  his  church." 

Although  this  interest  in  the  individual 
was  the  chief  motive  for  all  his  efforts,  Mr. 
Schmidlapp  gave  generously  to  many  causes 
with  which  he  did  not  as  heartily  sympa- 
thize, or  the  value  of  which  ba  did  not  as 
fully  understand.  This  generosity  was  due 
to  his  tolerance  for  the  opinion  of  others  and 
his  confidence  in  judgments  other  than  his 
own.  As  with  many  men  whose  fortunes 
had  come  as  a  result  of  their  own  struggles 
and  savings,  he  preached  constantly  the  doc- 
trine of  thrift,  a  doctrine  difficult  to  refute 
as  advocaetd  by  a  man  who  lived  a  life  of 
simplicity  and  austerity,  unencumbered  by 
the  care  for  material  things. 

A  man  of  winning  personality,  the  warmth 
of  his  greeting  left  its  permanent  impression 
whatever  the  tenor  of  the  interview.  It 
was  significant  of  the  man  and  of  his  dem- 
ocracy that  his  door  was  open  to  every 
comer.  Accessible  to  all  without  even  the 
formality  of  a  scretary's  introduction,  his 
reception  was  simplicity  and  frankness  itself. 
Although  he  himself  braved  the  depths  of 
loneliness,  the  force  of  his  energy,  and  the 
warmth  of  his  friendship  was  a  constant  fire 
before  which  other  hands  were  warmed  and 
again  inspirited.  M.  E.  C. 


MARY'  L.  BIRTWELL,  who  died  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  on  November  18,  had  been 
general  secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities 
of  that  city  since'  1895.  She  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Boston  Associated 
Charities  for  eight  years  before  going  to 
Cambridge.  Miss  Birtwell  was  a  member  of 
the  standing  committee  of  the  Harvard 
Street  Unitarian  church,  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Paine  Fund,  a  member  of  the 
social  service  committee  of  the  Cambridge 
Hospital,  a  member  of  the  city  housing  com- 
mittee and  one  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association.  She  was 
a  charter  member  and  at  one  time  president 
of  the  Monday  Evening  Club,  and  she  also 
belonged  to  the  Twentieth  Century   and   the 


Women's  City  clubs.  She  gave  service  after 
the  Chelsea  fire,  and  went  to  California  for 
two  months  in  rehabilitation  work  after  the 
San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire.  She  was 
a  lecturer  for  many  years  at  the  School  for 
Social  Workers  in  Boston,  and  at  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy. 

Speaking  at  the  services  in  her  memory  on 
November  20,  Samuel  McChord  Crothers, 
minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Cambridge, 
said : 

"We  are  here  not  only  as  a  company  of 
friends  who  feel  the  loss  of  a  friend  but  we 
are  here  as  a  company  of  fellow  workers, 
who  feel  that  we  cannot  think  of  Miss  Birt- 
well apart  from  her  work — the  work  to 
which  she  dedicated  her  whole  life,  of  which 
her  whole    life   was   an   expression. 

"  In  the  Catholic  church  there  are  certain 
men  and  women  who  leave  the  world  and 
voluntarily  give  up  many  of  the  joys  which 
belong  to  life  because  of  some  great  call, 
some  vocation,  some  duty,  which  is  a  perpetu- 
ating challenge  to  them  and  which  gives  the 
meaning  to  everything  they  do.  And  those 
who  knew  Miss  Birtwell  well,  those  who 
joined  with  her  in  service,  felt  that  she  was 
a  person  thus  dedicated,  dedicated  to  human 
service,  service  which  took  up  everything  in 
her  life.  She  was  here  in  the  city  of  Cam- 
bridge doing  a  work  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  community,  but  a  work  which,  in  its  very 
nature,  could  not  be  spectacular,  could  not 
bring  the  outward  rewards  which  most  per- 
sons seek.  She  belonged  to  the  company  of 
those  who  are  seeking  the  undefiled  reward, 
the  consciousness  of  duty  done,  of  necessary 
tasks  carried  on,  social  tasks,  often  neces- 
sarily carried  on  in  loneliness  of  spirit.  She 
bore  for  us  the  heat  and  the  burden  of  the 
day.  She  inaugurated  new  methods,  ways 
in  the  spirit  of  the  pioneers.  From  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end,  she  was  faithful  and  for- 
ward looking.  And  just  as  the  good  soldier 
seeks  fellow  soldiers  to  stand  by  his  grave 
to  give  the  soldiers  burial,  so  I  think  she 
would  wish  us  to  come  to  this  service  in  the 
soldierly  spirit.  It  was  the  heroic  spirit  of 
this  woman,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  hu- 
manity in  the  city  of  Cambridge.  There  was 
no  repining,  no  cowardly  shrinking  from  any 
duty,  no  shrinking  from  the  last  great  trial. 

"  John  Wesley  was  asked  what  he  would 
do  if  he  knew  that  he  was  to  die  in  the 
evening,  before  midnight  came.  He  simply 
told  his  friends  what  he  had  planned  to  do, 
each  hour  with  its  special  work  to  be  done, 
witli  the  best  of  his  powers,  a  full  rich  day 
of  service.  That  is  what  he  was  to  do  that 
day.  If  at  the  end  of  the  day  the  Master 
called  him  to  higher  service  he  was  ready 
to  go,  without  repining. 

"  That  was  Miss  BirtwelPs  spirit.  That 
was  the  way  she  planned  her  day,  in  the 
presence  of  a  danger  that  she  saw  before 
her.  And  all  we  can  ask  is  that  we  should 
stand  today  as  she  stood,  and,  having  done 
all,  to  stand  up — the  hard  work  done,  the 
task  performed,  the  call  answered." 


FRANCES  TAUSSIG,  who  succeeded  Morris 
D.  Waldman  as  executive  director  of  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities  in  New  York  when 
the  latter  resigned  in  September  to  go  into 
business,  had  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Jewish  Aid  Society  of  Chicago  for  four- 
teen years,  half  of  this  time  as  superintendent 
of  the  relief  department.  She  came  to  New 
York  in  May  of  this  year  as  assistant  to  Mr. 
Waldman.  While  in  Chicago,  Miss  Taussig 
participated  actively  in  the  cooperative  social 
service  activities,  lecturing  in  the  School  of 
Civics    and    Philanthropy;    serving    on    the 


executive  committees  of  the  Chicago  Central 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  and  as  president 
of  the  Social  Service  Club  in  1918-19.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
Judge  Arnold  of  the  Juvenile  Court  to  con- 
duct examinations  for  probation  officers  in 
the  winter  of  1918.  In  her  new  position 
Miss  Taussig  may  be  counted  upon  to  help 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities  to  fill  its 
natural  place  in  the  community  as  a  con- 
structive agency  for  family  care.  Mr.  Wald- 
man remains  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  organization. 


THE  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  has  proved  to  be  a  training  school 
for  social  workers  for  positions  in  other 
places.  L.  A.  Halbert,  former  general 
superintendent  is  now  with  the  Community 
Service,  Inc.  as  a  district  representative. 
Fred  R.  Johnson,  the  first  superintendent  of 
the  research  bureau  went  from  there  to  be 
head  of  the  Public  Charities  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  and  later  to  be  the  head  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  Boston.  After  a  period  of 
war  work  with  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service  of  the  Red  Cross  he  has  now  become 
associate  director  of  the  Detroit  Community 
Union. 


THE  growing  interest  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  social  work  is  again  evidenced 
by  an  extension  course,  The  Family  and 
Case-Work,  which  is  offered  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  in  Detroit.  The  course  is 
given  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Arthur 
Evans  Wood  of  the  department  of  sociology. 
University  credit,  both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate, will  be  granted  to  those  who  take 
the  course.  Professor  Wood  was  recently 
chosen  president  of  the  Michigan  Conference 
of  Social  Work.  Among  lecturers  from  the 
Detroit  Social  Agencies  who  will  assist  are 
the  following:  Judge  Henry  S.  Hulbert  of  the 
Juvenile  Court;  James  Fitzgerald  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul;  Dr.  Nellie 
Perkins  of  the  Psychopathic  Clinic;  Rosetta 
Stone  of  the  Committee  for  the  Handicapped; 
Eleanore  Hutzel  of  the  Social  Service  De- 
partment of  the  Woman's  Hospital ;  Dr. 
William  Bailey  of  the  Receiving  Hospital; 
Frances  Knight  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic W'elfare;  Fred  M.  Butzel  of  the  House 
of  Correction  Board;  Bessie  C.  Lee  of 
the  Visiting  Housekeeper  Association;  and 
Fred  R.  Johnson  and  Harry  L.  Lurie  of  the 
Community  Union. 


THE  Conference  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  has  announced 
the  resignation  of  the  general  secretary, 
William  T.  Cross,  to  take  effect  about  June, 
1920,  or  whenever  a  satisfactory  successor 
can  be  secured.  In  accepting  his  resignation 
the  executive  committee  expressed  deep  ap- 
preciation of  Mr.  Cross's  fine  spirit  and  of 
his  six  years  of  faithful  service.  Mr.  Cross 
has  made  no  announcement  of  his  future 
plans,  but  his  many  friends  and  well  wishers 
are  confident  that  he  will  render  valuable 
service  in  whatever  field  he  decides  to  enter. 


ROBERT  C.  DEXTER  has  been  secured  as 
general  secretary  by  the  Associated  Charities 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  take  the  place  for- 
merly held  by  Joseph  C.  Logan,  now  di- 
rector, Civilian  Relief,  Southern  Division  of 
the  American  Red  Cross.  Mr.  Dexter  was  sec- 
retary of  the  Montreal  Associated  Charities 
for  four  years  before  the  war.  In  1918  he  be- 
came affiliated  with  the  Red  Cross,  first  with 
the  national  headquarters  as  field  agent  in 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Service,  Department  of 
Military  Relief,  and  later  with  the  Southern 
Division,  organizing  and  supervising  the  new 
work  being  undertaken  in  the  public  health 
hospitals  throughout  the  Southeastern  States. 
He  was  also  connected  with  the  Department 
of  Military  Relief  of  the  Southern  Division 
as   director   of   home   service    in   camps    and 
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hospitals.  This  experience  has  given  Mr. 
Dexter  an  opportunity  for  studying  the  needs 
of  the  South  and  the  Atlanta  community  is 
to  be  most  heartily  congratulated  on  having 
secured  so  competent  and  well-equipped  a 
man.  With  the  rapid  development  along 
social  welfare  lines  which  is  expected  in 
Atlanta  and  the  South  generally  in  the  next 
year,  Mr.  Dexter's  various  experiences 
should  be  valuable  in  the  direction  of  the 
Associated  Charities  —  probably  Atlanta's 
most  important  welfare  organization. 


THE  American  Red  Cross  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Ervin  A.  Peterson,  formerly 
director  of  medical  inspection  and  physical 
education  of  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, as  director  of  the  newly  created  De- 
partment of  Health  service  in  the  Red  Cross. 


P.  S.  PLATT  has  recently  returned  after 
three  years  in  Europe,  part  of  it  spent  repre- 
senting Dr.  Snow's  special  educational  work 
and  part  of  it  in  public  health  activities,  in- 
cluding the  public  health  section  of  the  sur- 
vey of  the  city  of  Prague. 


HARRY  S.  HOUSE,  formerly  in  overseas 
service  for  the  American  Red  Cross,  has 
recently  become  supervisor  for  the  Home 
Service,  Atlantic  Division,  American  Red 
Cross  of  Long  Island. 


THOMAS  J.  MASON  has  recently  succeeded 
George  Warren  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties of  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Mr.  Warren  still 
remains  in  Bridgeport  as  general  secretary 
of  the  Home  Service,  American  Red  Cross 
and  director  of  the  service  department  of 
the  Warner  Corset  Factory. 


THE  California  Commission  of  Immigration 
and  Housing  has  appointed  Prof.  Wilson  D. 
Wallis  to  conduct  a  special  research  study  in 
Americanization  in  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


ELIZABETH  B.  SKEEL,  who  was  formerly 
with  the  Home  Service  Section  of  the  Pacific 
Branch  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  has  been 
appointed  secretary  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties of  Oakland,  Cal. 


MARY  E.  MARSHALL,  formerly  of  New 
Haven,  has  become  secretary  for  the  nursing 
service  under  the  National  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation. 


CATHERINE  LINDSEY  and  Margaret 
Hodgen,  formerly  of  the  Women  in  In- 
dustry Service  of  the  New  York  State 
Industrial  Commission,  are  now  with  the 
National  Woman's  Trade  Union  League  as 
heads  of  the  finance  and  educational  depart- 
ments respectively. 


THE  Social  Workers'  Alliance  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  voluntary  organization  of  social 
workers  of  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco,  is  making  a  vigorous  effort  to 
enlarge  its  scope  and  effectiveness.  Recently 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
next  year;  J.  C.  Astrado,  chief  probation 
officer  of  San  Francisco,  president;  I.  Irving 
Lipsitch,  superintendent  of  social  service, 
Federation  of  Jewish  Charities,  vice-presi- 
dent; Anita  Eldridge,  secretary-treasurer. 


BOOK  CONCERN  CONTROVERSY 
UNDER  the  heading  Precept  and  Practice 
the  October  4  issue  of  the  Survey  contained 
an  item  relative  to  the  charges  of  a  minister 
that  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  of  Chicago 
was  not  paying  the  union  wage  scale  to  their 
linotype  operators.  The  critic,  after  having 
access  to  the  records  of  the  publishing  house, 
retracted  his  charges.  The  president  of  the 
local  typographical  union,  however,  con- 
tinued to  regard  the  church  concern  as  "un- 
fair"   basing    his    accusation    on    figures    of 


The  Strength  of  Universal  Service 


"Behold  the  power  of  unity," 
declares  the  father  to  his  sons, 
in  Aesop's  fables  concerning 
the  strength  in  a  bundle  of 
sticks  as  compared  with  the 
weakness  in  a  single  stick. 

This  "Power  of  Unity"  is  of 
absolute  necessity  to  the  strength 
of  nations  and  of  business.  It  is 
unity  of  service  which  is  the 
strength  and  value  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  organization. 

If  all  your  telephone  conversa- 
tions were  to  be  forever  with  but 
one  person,  a  single  line  would 
meet  all  of  your  needs,  but 
nation-wide  service  requires  the 
cooperation  of  all  those  served 


as  well  as  of  all  those  serving. 

The  daily  operation  of  the  tel- 
ephone for  usual,  local  calls;  its 
vitally  important  operation  for 
the  less-frequent  long-distance 
calls;  both  depend  upon  the  co- 
ordinated efforts  of  subscribers 
and  telephone  operators. 

Moreover,  in  these  days  of 
high  costs,  an  economic  and 
universal  service  requires  from 
each  individual  subscriber  his 
financial  and  moral  support. 

Each  community  must  sup- 
port its  telephone  facilities  to 
the  best  of  its  ability,  if  both  it 
and  the  rest  of  the  country  are 
to  receive  the  fullest  benefit. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


some  months  ago  when  the  union  scale  for 
linotype  operators  was  not  being  paid,  and 
on  the  company's  policy  of  not  paying  for  all 
overtime.  To  this  the  publishers  reply  that 
they  do  pay  overtime  for  job  work,  and  that 
the  amount  of  overtime  on  regular  work, 
figured  at  the  union  rate  of  time  and  a  half, 
amounts  to  much  less  than  the  two  weeks 
vacation  with  pay  which  their  employes  have 
preferred  to  overtime  pay.  The  typographi- 
cal union  is  not  satisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment, nor  are  they  appeased  by  word  that 
the  concern  is  now  paying  their  linotype 
operators  the  "minimum"  union  wage 
($42.40  per  week)  since  most  union  shops 
are  paying  more  than  this,  according  to  the 


reports  of  the  union  officials.  There  the 
matter  rests,  with  the  unions  calling  upon 
the  Methodists  to  "clean  house"  in  every  de- 
partment where  union  conditions  do  not  pre- 
vail; the  church  publishing  agents  replying 
that  this  is  merely  an  attempt  to  have  them 
become  a  "  closed  shop." 

In  confirmation  of  the  belief  expressed  in 
the  previous  Survey  note  that  the  church 
was  taking  seriously  her  social  gospel,  it 
may  be  added  that  the  Methodist  ministers 
with  whom  the  writer  of  this  item  conferred, 
while  they  discredited  the  charges  as  untrue, 
emphatically  declared  that  they  would  not 
defend  any  act  of  any  church  institution 
which  did  not  square  with  their  social  creed. 
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Industrial  Service 
Specialists 


a 


Knoeppel  Organized  Service ' 

Our  service  is  constructive  betterment  applied  to 
industrial  plants,  aimed  to  increase  production, 
reduce  costs  and  improve  industrial  relations. 
Our  position  in  our  field  warrants  your  consid- 
eration. I 

C.  E.  KNOEPPEL  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Industrial  Engineers 

6  East  39th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH 

289  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 

OFFERS 

Professional  Counsel,  Intensive  Training  Courses 
and 
Expert  Research  in  the  Field  of 
Personnel  Administration  and  Industrial  Relations^ 

ROBERT  W.  BRUERE  LEONARD'OUTHWAITE 

HEBER  BLANKENHORN  ORDWAY,TEADi] 

HENRY  C.  METCALF  J  SIDNEY,  ZIMAND 


LABOR'S  NEXT  MOVE 

If  you  are  to  cope  successfully  with  the  problems 
presented  to  every  employer  by  the  present  hysteria  of 
industrial  unrest  you  must  anticipate  labor's  moves. 
Only  by  keeping  one  jump  ahead  can  you  keep  the 
wheels  turning  steadily  and  avoid  the  constant  turmoil 
experienced  by  the  man  who  has  to  meet  labor  situa- 
tions as  they  arise. 

BABSON'S,  REPORTS 

based  on  fundamental  conditions,  forecast  labor  con- 
ditions for  you  with  remarkable  accuracy. 

Eight  thousand  of  the  country's  leading  executives 
are  using  them  as  a  basis  for  their  plans  in  buying, 
producing,  and  selling. 

REPORT  ON  REQUEST 

Write  on  your  letterhead  for  full  details  of  Babson's 
Service  for  Executives  and  recent  Labor  Bulletin, 
gratis. 

ASK  FOR  BULLETIN  37-T 

BABSON'S  STATISTICAL  ORGANIZATION 

WELLESLEY  HILLS,  MASS. 
Largest  Organization  of  Its  Character  in  the  World. 


THE  SURVEY  THIS  YEAR 

Ahead,  lies  the  New  Year — 

Wbat  does  it  promise?  What  forces  will  shape  conditions  of 
life  and  labor?    What  events  will  unravel  in  its  twelve  months? 

This  year,  of  all  years,  the  Survey  will  be  well-nigh  indis- 
pensable— to  you,  and  to  your  friends.  For  the  Survey  follows 
up.  It  gives  consecutive  treatment  to  the  social  and  industrial 
problems  that  make  up  the  restless  aftermath  of  war. 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 


New  York 


Please  send  me  your  52  weekly  Issues  of  the  New  Year.     I  enclose 
$4    (will  send   $4   on   receipt  of  bill). 


Name 


Address . 


STATEMENT     OF    PRESIDENT'S     CONFERENCE 

[Continued  from  page   341] 
Second,  is  the  problem  whether  some  method  can  be  arrived 
at  that  will  avert  all  danger  of  interruption  to  service.    These 
matters    require    further    consideration    before   concrete    pro- 
posals are  put  forward. 

V.     STATEMENT  AS  TO  GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 

THE  Government  is  established  in  the  interests  of  all 
the  people.  It  can  be  conducted  effectively  only  by  those 
who  give  to  its  service  an  undivided  allegiance.  The  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  in  the  Government  service  are 
prescribed  by  law.  Therefore  no  interference  by  any  group 
of  Government  employees,  or  others,  with  the  continuous  oper- 
ation of  Government  functions  through  concerted  cessation  of 
work  or  threats  thereof  can  be  permitted. 

The  right  of  Government  employees  to  associate  for  mutual 
protection,  the  advancement  of  their  interests,  or  the  presen- 
tation of  grievances  cannot  be  denied,  but  no  such  employees 
who  are  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice  or  the 
maintenance  of  public  safety  or  public  order  should  be  per- 
mitted to  join  or  retain  membership  in  any  organization  which 
authorizes  the  use  of  the  strike  or  which  is  affiliated  with  any 
organization  which  authorizes  the  strike. 

The  Conference  is  not  now  expressing  an  opinion  upon  the 
propriety  of  the  affiliation  of  other  classes  of  Government 
employees  with  organizations  which  authorize  the  use  of  the 
strike. 

The  principles  above  stated  are  not  to  be  construed  as  in- 
consistent with  the  right  of  employees  individually  to  leave  the 
public  service.  It  is,  further,  an  essential  part  of  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  that  tribunals  shall  be  established  for 
prompt  hearing  of  requests  and  prompt  remedy  of  grievances. 
The  legislation  of  the  Nation,  the  States,  and  the  municipal- 
ities should  be  improved  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  delay  in 
hearings  and  to  enable  speedy  action  when  there  are  grievances. 

VI.     FURTHER  WORK  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

ON  reconvening  the  Conference  will  continue  its  consider- 
ation of  tribunals  for  the  furtherance  of  industrial  peace 
in  general  industry  in  the  light  of  whatever  criticisms  and 
suggestions  the  publication  of  its  tentative  plan  may  call 
forth.  It  will  receive  reports  of  investigations  that  are  being 
made  for  it.  On  the  basis  of  such  reports  and  of  further  study 
of  these  and  the  other  subjects  within  its  field,  the  Confer- 
ence hopes  that  it  may  be  able  to  contribute  something  more 
toward  the  better  industrial  relations  described  in  the  words 
addressed  to  it  by  the  President  when  he  called  it  into  being — 
relations  in  which  "  the  workman  will  feel  himself  induced 
to  put  forth  his  best  efforts,  the  employer  will  have  an  encour- 
aging profit,  and  the  public  will  not  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
either  class."  To  this  end  it  invites  the  cooperation  of  all  citi- 
zens who  have  at  heart  the  realization  of  this  ideal  of  a  better 
industrial  civilization. 

The  President's  Industrial  Conference. 

(Signed) 
W.  B.  Wilson,  Herbert  Hoover, 

Chairman;  Vice-Chairman; 

Martin  H.  Glynn,  Oscar  S.  Straus, 

Thomas  W.   Gregory,  Henry  C.  Stuart, 

Richard  Hooker,  F.  W.  Taussig, 

Stanley  King,  William  O.  Thompson, 

Samuel  W.  McCall,  Henry  J.  Waters, 

Henry  M.  Robinson,  George  W.   Wickersham, 

Julius  Rosenwald,  Owen  D.  Young, 

Members. 

Attested :  Henry  R.  Seager,  Executive  Secretary. 

December  19,  1919. 
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The  Buford  Widows 

Winthrop  D.  Lane 


William  Osier 

1849-1919 

William  H.  Welch 


A  Southern  Experiment  in  Rural 

Credits 

William  R.  Camp 


The  Chicago  Meetings 

Edward  T.  Devine 
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Introduces  4 
Itself 


'T'M  the  smallest  newspaper  in  the  world. 
•  A  I'm  to  be  published  every  month  by 
the  United  Neighborhood  Houses  of  New 
Fork.  I'm  distinctly  not  a  commercial 
enterprise,  but  am  devoted  to  increasing 
interest  in  community  work. 

I'll  contain  articles  on  matters  that  will 
interest  you — Americanization,  neighbor- 
hood nursing,  settlement  activities,  cooper- 
ative enterprises,  community  organizations, 
etc.  I'll  be  profusely  illustrated  with 
photographs  and  cartoons.  Some  of  the 
leading  newspaper  men  will  contribute  to 
my  pages.      You'll  enjoy  me! 

I'll  come  to  you  monthly  for  a  year  for  50 
cents.  Do  sign  the  coupon  below  and 
send  it  in  with  a  half  dollar  (by  check,  or 
stamps  or  anything).  Won't  you  please 
subscribe  for  me?  You'll  not  be  sorry! 
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HOW  TO  SPELL 

A  CLERK  in  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  finds 
from  the  card  index  files  of  the  country's  fighters  that 
the  simple  name  "  John  "  appears  in  twenty-four  ways, 
as  follows:  John,  Giovanni,  Ian,  Jac,  Jack,  Jackie,  Jacques, 
Jan,  Jans,  Hans,  Jean,  Jno.,  Joahn,  Jock,  Johan,  Johann, 
Johannes,  Johni,  Johnie,  Johnnie,  Johnny,  Johny,  Jon,  Juan. 
Some  of  the  Great  White  Father's  Indian  soldiers  bore  de- 
scriptive, if  complicated,  names.  A  few  among  many  were: 
Harry-Cries-for  Rib,  George  Sleep-from-House,  Benjamin 
Comes-out  Bear.  David  Drops-at-a-Distance,  .Charles  Owl 
Walks-in-the  House,  Wash  Day  Clouds,  Isaac  His-Horse- 
Is-Fast. 

SAFEGUARDING  THE  GIVER 

CHARITABLE  gifts  in  Cincinnati  are  carefully  safe- 
guarded in  the  program  of  the  Cincinnati  Community 
Council,  recently  organized,  which  will  conduct  an  an- 
nual campaign  to  meet  the  city's  quota  of  support,  not  only  for 
local,  social  and  relief  organizations,  but  also  for  state,  national 
and  interstate  agencies.  In  each  case  the  council,  while  reserv- 
ing full  liberty  of  action,  has  arranged  to  reinforce  its  own 
judgment  by  cooperation  with  an  established  investigating 
agency.  Local  appeals  will  be  passed  upon  by  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies ;  state  organizations  are  to  be  approved  by 
the  social  service  department  of  the  Ohio  Institute  of  Public 
Efficiency.  By  the  terms  of  the  council's  constitution,  na- 
tional and  international  organizations  will  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive appropriations  if  they  have  the  endorsement  of  the  Na- 
tional Information  Bureau.  This  provision  will  continue  the 
conservation  of  Cincinnati's  charitable  resources  which  was 
furthered  during  the  war  by  the  reports  of  the  National  In- 
formation Bureau  to  the  Cincinnati  War  Chest.  Since  the 
bureau  now  studies  and  endorses  national  and  interstate  char- 
itable solicitations  of  all  sorts,  Cincinnati  can  count  on  pro- 
ducing maximum  results  with  its  appropriations  to  national 
organizations. 

PROGRESS  IN  MEXICO 

ENTIRELY  unrelated  to  the  Childhood  Conservation 
League  and  its  insistence  on  the  hopelessness  of  condi- 
tions in  Mexico  under  the  present  government  [de- 
scribed in  last  week's  Survey],  Luis  M.  Morones,  represen- 
tative in  the  United  States  of  the  Mexican  Federation  of 
Labor,  recently  sent  to  the  Survey  the  following  statement 
concerning  the  Mexican   school  system : 

In  reference  to  opportunities  afforded  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  workers,  and  to  the  workers  themselves,  I  will  say  that  for 
children  education  in  the  public  schools  is  compulsory.  It  consists  of 
a  six-year  period  in  the  primary  or  grammar  schools.  We  have 
'so  preparatory,  vocational  and  commercial  schools,  and  music, 
painting,  sculpture  and  fine  arts  academies.  There  are  a  number  of 
night  schools  for  the  workers,  agricultural  schools,  experimentarl 
farms,  veterinary,  practical  mining,  telegraphy  and  radio-telegraphy 
schools.     We  have  a   university  and   several   popular  colleges.     An 
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Community 
Service 

Carries  On 

New  York  Com- 
munity Service  is 
the  unassuming 
but  hopeful  off- 
spring of  a  con- 
cededly  worthy 
parent,  New  York 
War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service, 
which,  during  the 
period  of  the  War 
rendered  service 
to  upward  of 
three  million  men 
in  uniform.  As 
"War  Camp"  ser- 
ved uniformed 
men  in  war,  so 
in  peace  its  suc- 
cessor, Commun- 
ity Service,  will 
carry  on  to  serve 
even  more  millions 
wearing  the  uni 
form  of  every  day 
life. 

Community  Ser- 
vice has  been 
called  upon  to  con- 
tinue this  work 
among  uniformed 
men  and  to  extend 
it  to  all  the  peo- 
ple who  make  up 
the  great  Commu- 
nity of  New  York 
City.  This  call 
has  come  from 
many  organiza- 
tic.  and  individ- 
ual!; .iach  one  say- 
rSnt,    on    p.    6) 
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Roosevelt  says  Neighborhood  Houses  Make  Links 

out  of  Hyphens;  War  Camp  Continues  its 

Community  Work  on  Peace  Basis 

Praises  Houses 
For  American- 
ization Work 

"Much  of  the 
ixtreme  radicalism 
in  New  York  , 
City  arises,"  said 
Lt.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  to  a 
representative  of 
Better  Times, 
"from  immigrants 
who  do  not  speak 
the  English  lan- 
guage nor  have 
the  slightest  con- 
ception of  t  h  e 
fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  insti- 
tutions of  this 
country.  Ameri- 
canization work 
in  New  York 
City  is  of  the 
greatest  im- 
portance. Nearly 
half  a  million 
people  in  this  city 
cannot  speak  En- 
glish. About  150 
foreign  language 
newspapers  and 
magazines  are 
published  in  New 
York.  Everyone 
who  knows  the 
conditions  in  the 
immigrant  districts 
must  realize  the 
great  need  for 
Americani- 
zation work. 

"T  here  are 
more  than  half  a 
hundred  neighbor- 
(Cont.    on    p.    3) 


YOU  SEE   tlAEKY.  WE  HAVE  THE  NEIdtlBOKnOOO  HOUSE 
JUST  UKE   YOU   HAVE  THE  WCC5" 


Government 
Praises 
Settlement 
War   Work. 

New  York  City 
and  the  United 
States  Govern- 
ment should  be 
proud  of  the  war 
service  rendered 
by  the  settlement 
houses  of  this 
city,  according  to 
Hon.  Carter 
Glass,        Ex-Secre- 

(Cont.    on    p.    7) 


Volunteer 
Workers 

Wanted 

The  United 
Neighbor- 
hood Houses 
of  New  York  has 
begun  a  campaign 
for  volunteer 

workers  to  help 
carry  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  for- 
ty-odd houses  be- 
longing to  the  or- 
ganization. The 
(Cont.    on    p.    2) 
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Better  Times,  the  first  page  of  which  is  here  reproduced 
in  its  actual  size,  is  published  as  a  monthly  review  of 
settlement  activities  by  the  United  Neighborhood 
Houses  of  New  York  (70  Fifth  avenue).  Some  well 
known  writers  and  cartoonists  are  associated  with  this 
venture.  In  view  of  recent  criticism  of  the  New  York 
settlements  as  harbors  for  undesirable  agitators,  this 
first  issue  quotes  a  statement  of  Lieut.-Col.  Roosevelt 
that  "  there  are  half  a  hundred  neighborhood  houses  in 
New  York  city  which  are  working  for  a  truer  Ameri- 
canism. By  fostering  community  spirit,  these  institu- 
tions are  teaching  the  responsibility  of  citizenship. 
Neighborhood  houses  and  settlements  are  making  links 
out  of  hyphens." 


effort  is  being  made  to  extend  the  number  of  rural  schools.     In  all 
ese  educational  institutions  the  tuition  is  entirely  free.    More  than 

twenty  schools   are  supported  by  labor  organizations   affiliated  with 

the  confederation  of  labor. 

The  alleged  hopelessness  of  the  economic  condition  of  the 

republic  also  receives  an  interesting  side-light  in  Mr.  Morones' 

letter,  irom  which  we  quote : 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  1910,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution 

headed  by  Francisco  I.  Madero,  there  were  only  a  few  associations 

of  workers  but  these  were  more  of  a  mutual  than  of  a  trade-union 
character.  It  is  true  that  a  few  years  before,  the  workers  in  the 
textile  industry,  the  miners,  and  the  railroad  workers— especially  the 
first  two  mentioned— had  manifested  their  deep  dissatisfaction  with 
the  miserable  conditions  under  which  they  had  been  working  (the 
textile  workers  worked  sixteen  hours  a  day  and  the  miners  twelve) 
by  going  on  strike.  But  not  having  a  well-defined  organization 
capable  of  directing  the  movement,  these  sporadic  strikes  usually 
failed.  Besides,  the  soldiers  of  Porfirio  Diaz  compelled  the  workers 
by  brutal  methods  to  return  to  their  work,  a  number  of  cases  having 
been  registered  in  which  wholesale  murders  took  place,  as,  for 
instance,  those  perpetrated  in  the  textile  factories  of  Santa  Rosa, 
Nogales  and  Rio  Blanco,  in  the  Orizaba  district,  State  of  Vera  Cruz, 
ir.  r°07,  and  in  the  copper  mines  of  Cananea,  State  of  Sonora,  a  short 
time  before. 


Before  the  revolution,  the  trade-union  movement  on  a  basis  of 
resistence  to  organized  capital  was  totally  lacking  in  Mexico.  In 
1913,  however,  three  years  after  the  launching  of  the  revolution,  the 
first  trade  union  association — that  of  tailors — was  organized  in  the  city 
of  Mexico.  From  the  year  1914,  the  propaganda  of  organization  and 
unification  of  the  workers  increased  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  in 
1918,  it  became  possible  to  organize  the  "Confederacion  Regional 
Obrera  Mexicana"  (Mexican  Federation  of  Labor)  which  is  com- 
posed of  217  associations.  The  greater  part  of  the  associations 
affiliated  with  the  federation  are  trade  unions,  the  number  of  those  clas- 
sified as  of  "various  trades"  being  comparatively  few.  Ten  months 
ago,  an  active  campaign  was  launched  to  organize  the  mining  and 
the  textile  industries.  There  are  thirty-five  associations  of  agricul- 
tural laborers  affiliated  with  the  federation.  Several  labor  congresses 
have  been  held. 


GARMENT  WORKERS  ARBITRATE 

WHAT   threatened   to   be   ariother  crisis  in   the  ladies' 
garment  industry  of  New  York  city  may  be  avoided 
by  the  action  of  Governor  Smith,  who  has  appointed 
a  committee  of  seven  representing  employers,  labor  and  the 
state,  to  investigate  and  arbitrate  the  issues  in  dispute  between 
the  workers  and  the  employers.     Both  sides  have  agreed  that 
the  decision  of  the  committee  shall  be  binding.  Since  the  break- 
down in  1 91 6  of  the  protocol,  the  famous  arbitration  agree-- 
ment  which  was  drawn  up  by  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  no  method 
appears  to  have  been  devised  to  prevent  periodic  conflicts  of 
severity.  The  present  situation  arises  from  stoppage  of  work  by 
about  4000  workers  in  shops  of  the  Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt 
Manufacturers'  Protective  Association.  A  three-year  agreement 
was  entered  into  last  May  between  the  cloak  manufacturers' 
association  and  the  cloak  makers'  branch  of  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union.     In  November  the  union 
brought  in  a  demand  for  a  30  per  cent  wage  increase,  basing 
its  action  on  the  fact  that  wage  adjustments  have  previously 
been  made  during  the  formal  contract  periods,  in  accordance 
with  changes  in  the  cost  of  living.     The  union  had  prepared 
data  in  support  of  its  claim  that  the  increase  in  living  cost 
since    May   warranted    a   wage    adjustment.      The   manufac- 
turers' association  declined  to  consider  the  data  collected  by  the 
union,  on  the  ground  that  previous  informal  adjustments  had 
been    made   as    a    favor   and   could    not    be   considered   as  a 
precedent   for   negotiations.     The   union's    failure   to   obtain 
an  increase  was  followed  by  stoppage  of  work  in  a  number  of 
large    shops.      These    stoppages   are    not    authorized    by    the 
union,   and    the   question   arises  whether   lack   of   control    is 
tantamount  of  breach  of  contract. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  grow  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  wage  scale  now  in  operation  is  designated  in  the  agree- 
ment as  a  minimum  scale.  The  union  admits  that  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  workers  do  not  receive  more  than  this 
minimum  scale,  which  varies  from  $18  a  week  for  skirt  finish- 
ers to  $44  a  week  for  coat  and  dress  operators.  Some  operators 
receive  $75  and  $80  a  week.  The  manufacturers  contend 
that  since  this  is  the  case,  any  cost  of  living  arguments  referring 
to  the  union  scale  are  misleading  as  regards  the  mass  of 
workers  in  the  industry  and  that  a  30  per  cent  increase  in  the 
union  scale  does  not  at  all  represent  the  increases  that  they 
would  be  compelled  to  make  if  they  granted  the  request  of  the 
union.  The  union  contends,  on  the  other  hand,  that  its  duty  is 
to  keep  the  minimum  wage  equal  to  the  cost  of  living,  and  that 
it  is  not  concerned  with  any  higher  rates  which  the  workers 
may  obtain  through  a  process  of  individual  bargaining. 

SLUM  ELIMINATION 

SIDE  by  side  with  its  larger  program  for  getting  houses 
built  with  the  aid  of  state  credit,  the  New  York  State 
Reconstruction  Commission  is  attempting  to  do  what  is 
in  its  power  to  make  available  more  immediately  for  the  hous- 
ing of  the  poor  of  New  York  city  some  four  hundred  thou- 
sand tenements  which  under  the  present  housing  law  are  con- 
demned a?  unfit  for  habitation.  This  presents  a  problem  of 
reconstruction  which,  of  course,  has  been  open  to  owners  of 
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house  property  all  along;  but  apparently  the  cost  has  hitherto 
been  considered  prohibitive.  To  encourage  further  advance 
along  that  line,  eleven  prizes  aggregating  to  $6,000  have  been 
donated  by  Vincent  Astor,  Alfred  E.  Marling,  president  of 
the  state  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  New  York  Founda- 
tion for  a  competition  of  architects  and  builders.  The  com- 
petitors will  be  furnished  with  large-scale  plans  of  a  typical 
city  block  on  the  lower  East  Side  recently  investigated  and 
will  be  asked  to  submit  detailed  plans  and  specifications  show- 
ing how,  with  retention  of  structurally  sound  parts,  sufficient 
light  and  air  may  be  admitted  and  adequate  plumbing  fixtures 
added  to  bring  the  buildings  up  to  present  requirements  at  a 
cost  commercially  sound  at  present  rent  levels.  If  this  compe- 
tition results  in  bringing  to  light  a  workable  plan,  it  is  thought 
that  not  only  new  dwellings  for  two  million  New  Yorkers 
may  be  created  out  of  existing  buildings  but  that  the  eradica- 
tion of  uninhabitable  tenements,  which  at  the  present  rate  of 
progress  would  take  a  hundred  years,  will  be  materially 
speeded.  The  competition  committee  and  the  judges  are  archi- 
tects and  builders  of  the  highest  reputation  and  state  and  city 
officials. 

PROGRESSIVE  DECASUALIZATION 

THE  latest  development  in  the  famous  Liverpool  dock 
scheme,  under  which  the  work  of  longshoremen  has  been 
more  and  more  decasualized,  is  the  imposition  of  an 
entrance  fee  of  £5  to  the  profession  by  the  dockers'  trade 
union  itself.  The  first  step,  after  the  establishment  of  a 
national  system  of  labor  exchanges  some  years  ago,  was  the 
pooling  of  the  labor  reserves  of  the  different  piers  and  docks 
and  the  creation  of  common  hiring  stations  where  alone  the 
different  employers  of  this  class  of  labor  are  permitted  to  hire 
help.  Next  came  the  formation  of  the  famous  dock  battalion, 
of  which  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  commander,  created  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  to  enlist  in  whole-time  service  for  the 
government  thousands  of  longshoremen  who  previously  had 
worked  as  irregularly  as  men  of  that  profession  still  normally 
work  in  this  country. 

Now,  with  the  exception  of  one  other  British  union,  the 
Liverpool  dockers  are  the  first  deliberately  to  hold  down  their 
own  number  by  imposing  a  tax  on  outsiders  who  would  come 
into  the  trade.  The  object,  of  course,  is  to  concentrate  em- 
ployment on  those  who  already  depend  on  it  for  a  livelihood — 
in  a  trade  which  is  largely  unskilled  and  whose  membership, 
therefore,  cannot  be  kept  down  by  the  regulation  of  appren- 
ticeship. Since  the  union  practically  controls  the  work  in  the 
harbor  of  Liverpool  there  will  in  the  future  be  practically  no 
scope  there  for  unemployed  men  from  other  trades  and  occupa- 
tions to  find  odd  jobs  at  the  water-front. 

LABOR  CONDITIONS  IN  JAPAN 

THE  Japanese  delegation  to  the  recent  international  labor 
conference  in  Washington  aroused  much  curiosity  about 
the  actual  industrial  conditions  in  their  country,  first, 
by  the  outspoken  contradiction  of  statements  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  labor  representatives  and,  second,  by  disclosing  a 
backwardness  in  labor  legislation  which  appeared  even  more 
pronounced  than  had  been  generally  known.  E.  Kamada, 
the  government  delegate,  in  pleading  for  distinctive  considera- 
tion of  Japanese  conditions  (which  afterwards  led  to  the 
adoption  of  article  9,  embodying  a  number  of  modifications  for 
Japan  in  the  general  terms  of  the  convention  agreed  upon) 
pointed  out  that  even  so  the  changes  in  the  industrial  system 
of  Japan  necessary  to  comply  with  these  conditions  would  be 
profound.  The  adoption  of  the  working  day  of  nine  and  a 
half  hours,  for  instance,  he  said,  "  would  entail  a  far  more 
abrupt  change  for  Japanese  industries  than  would  be  the  re- 
duction of  working  hours  from  ten  to  eight  per  day  for 
European  countries."  He  denied  the  charge  that  labor  organ- 
ization in  Japan  under  the  present  law  was  practically  im- 
possible, and  intimated  that  the  government  was  making 
preparations   "  to    enact    a    law    positively   recognizing    trade 


CHILD   LABOR   DAY,   JANUARY   25. 


"  QUIT    CHER    BELLERIN'  !       LOOK    WHAT    I    GOTTA 
CARRY  !       LOOK     WHAT     WE     ALL    GOTTA    CARRY  !  " 

The  year  1919  marked  the  passage  of  the  federal  child 
labor  lazv  which  places  a  10  per  cent  tax  on  the  net  profits 
of  establishments  employing  children  under  14  years  of  age 
in  factories,  mills,  canneries  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, of  children  under  16  in  mines  and  quarries,  and  of 
children  between  14  and  16  for  more  than  8  hours  a  day, 
six  days  a  week,  or  at  night.  The  law  does  not  apply  to  the 
children  regularly  employed  in  agriculture,  nor  to  those 
working  in  street  trades,  in  department  stores,  grocery 
stores,  laundries,  amusement  places,  hotels,  restaurants,  in 
the  messenger  service  and  other  trades.  The  federal  judge 
of  the  western  district  of  North  Carolina  has  declared 
the  federal  law  unconstitutional,  and  the  case  has  been 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  While  the  case  is  pending 
and  according  to  its  now  established  custom  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  has  set  apart  the  fourth  Sunday 
in  January  as  Child  Labor  Day.  Synagogues  will  observe 
January  24  and  schools  and  clubs  January  26. 


unions,  so  as  to  encourage  their  formation  and  development 
under  its  protection." 

This  last  statement  is  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt  by 
American  observers  of  Japanese  labor  conditions.  A  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Sun,  for  instance,  recently  wrote 
from  Tokyo:  "  It  is  the  last  thought  of  the  government  to 
confer  privileges  on  the  working  classes  only  or  to  encourage 
the  development  of  trade  unionism."  This  view  is  also  taken 
by  other  correspondents,  many  of  whom  report  a  determined 
stand  of  the  government,  at  least  until  quite  recently,  against 
any  attempt  of  labor  to  organize ;  and  most  of  them  also  feel 
that  the  government  so  far  has  been  successful. 

During  the  war  there  has  been  much  profiteering,  and 
although  wages  have  gone  up  here  and  there,  they  have  not 
nearly  kept  step  with  the  rising  cost  of  food  and  other  neces- 
saries. A  succession  of  strikes  in  support  of  wage  demands 
was  the  result.  Since  in  nearly  every  case  the  strikers  are  un- 
organized, few  of  the  shut-downs  extend  beyond  the  limits  of 
a  single  plant,  and  the  largest  are  said  to  affect  about  five 
thousand  workers.  Yet  the  number  of  these  small  strikes  has 
increased  so  alarmingly  that  the  imperial  government  has 
found  it  necessary  to  call  together  a  joint  council  of  employers 
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STUCK  ! 

and  employed  to  elaborate  schemes  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  This  council  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  reported. 
The  impatience  of  the  working  classes  was  manifested  in 
demonstrations  against  the  government  delegates  to  the  Wash- 
ington conference  when  they  embarked.  While  apparently 
"  bolshevism,"  so-called,  has  made  little  inroad  in  Japan,  the 
popular  discontent,  especially  with  the  high  cost  of  living,  has 
assumed  alarming  proportions.  Says  the  Tokyo  Herald  of 
Asia: 

The  abnormal  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  especially  in  rents,  food- 
stuffs and  clothing,  is  telling  heavily  on  our  wage-earning  class.  It 
may  be  too  much  to  expect  that  Japan's  imperfectly  organized  labor 
class  will  in  the  near  future  be  able  to  rise  successfully  in  arms 
against  oppressive  conditions  and  unfurl  the  standards  of  rebellion 
against  the  capitalists,  but  the  action  of  the  rice  rioters  last  summer 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  labor  class  in  this  country  can  do 
when  driven  to  extremes.  Japanese  labor  has  yet  no  trade  unions 
nor  strike  funds  to  insure  insurgent  labor  from  being  starved  into 
subjection  by  capitalists,  but  chaos  can  do  a  lot  of  damage  and  cause 
no  end  of  trouble  when  let  loose.    .    .     . 

Both  the  government  and  the  capitalist  have  only  regarded  the 
workman  from  the  viewpoint  of  capital.  So  long  as  this  goes  on  it 
is  no  use  to  talk  to  the  workman  about  charity  and  provision  for 
sickness  and  old  age;  he  wants  his  rights;  he  wants  proper  hours  of 
labor,  a  proper  number  of  holidays,  proper  wages  and  proper  food. 
If  the  daily  output  of  Japanese  labor  is  less  than  that  of  western 
countries  it  is  only  because  the  Japanese  workman  is  less  justly 
treated.  The  Japanese  capitalist  thinks  he  can  move  successfully 
with  western  industry  because  Japanese  labor  is  cheap.  Labor  may 
be  cheap,  but  life  is  not.  In  dealing  with  labor,  the  human  side, 
rather  than  the   profiteering  side,  must  be  most  prominent. 


A  NEW  ORDER 

IN  spite  of  these  arraignments  and  others  that  could  be 
quoted,  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  things  are  "  stir- 
ring "  in  Japan  and  that,  once  the  Japanese  recognize  the 
impossibility  of  continuing  industrial  efficiency  in  competition 
with  the  world  by  exploitation  of  the  common  people,  the 
government  and  the  employers  will  rapidly  set  their  house  in 
order.  Although  there  are  now  the  beginnings  of  a  labor 
party,  the  main  impetus  for  reform  would  seem  to  come  from 
the  educated  classes,  especially  the  younger  men.  Thus  Prof. 
T.  Namae,  adviser  on  social  welfare  of  the  Bureau  for  Local 
Affairs  of  the  Home  Department,  who  was  recently  in  this 
country  at  the  invitation  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  said  that 
the  main  dynamic  came  from  the  colleges  and  universities  and 
from  a  part  of  the  press.  The  government  itself  was  to  some 
extent  sympathetic  to  this  movement,  and  there  was  every 
likelihood  of  drastic  legislation  even  before  the  specific  conven- 
tion adopted  in  Washington  could  come  up  for  deliberation 
by  the  legislature.     Professor  Namae  referred  more  particu- 


larly to  a  rise  in  the  legally  permissible  working  age  for 
children,  large  numbers  of  whom  were  yet  employed  from  the 
age  of  twelve  years  and  for  twelve  hours  and  more  per  day, 
and  to  the  curtailment  of  working  hours  for  women  in  the 
silk  mills — whose  average  age  is  about  twenty — and  possibly 
the  total  prohibition  of  night  work  for  women,  which  is  quite 
common. 

Along  other  lines,  Mr.  Namae  mentioned  the  housing  con- 
ditions of  the  people  as  undergoing  improvement.  During 
the  war,  as  in  Europe  and  in  America,  there  was  an  almost 
entire  cessation  of  building,  and  the  result  is  a  severe  house 
shortage.  The  prefecture  of  Tokyo  is  now  engaged  on  an 
extensive  housing  scheme  for  the  working  classes. 

Mr.  Namae  is  convinced  that  the  entire  attitude  in  Japan 
towards  social  welfare  is  undergoing  a  rapid  change  for  the 
better.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  social  problems 
that  have  always  been  present  have  now  become  painfully 
and  glaringly  apparent.  Especially  the  gulf  between  the 
classes  has  increased.  Many  war-made  multi-millionaires  have 
introduced  a  luxurious  mode  of  living  that  did  not  formerly 
exist.     There  are,  however,  splendid  exceptions. 

The  most  serious  problem  which  Japan  has  to  face  in  its 
reconstruction  program  is  the  population  problem.  The  in- 
fantile mortality  has  increased  from  10  to  11  per  cent  before 
the  war  to  14  to  15  per  cent;  it  is  now  stationary  or  slightly 
declining.  The  birth-rate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  steadily  going 
up  and  means  an  annual  increase  of  the  population  by  600,000 
or  700,000.  The  increase  in  the  death-rate  of  children  is  ex- 
plained in  the  main  by  the  appalling  under-nourishment  of 
mothers  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  by  the  still  increasing  in- 
dustrialization of  the  country  which  drives  larger  numbers  of 
married  women  into  the  mills. 

REBUILDING  FRENCH  CITIES 

ACCORDING  to  recent  reports,  La  Renaissance  des 
Cites  is  pursuing  an  active  campaign  to  have  the  recon- 
struction of  destroyed  towns  and  villages  in  France  pro- 
ceeded with  on  architecturally  and  socially  sound  lines. 
George  B.  Ford,  city  planner  and  architect  of  New  York,  is 
now  giving  all  his  time  to  this  work  in  which  many  distin- 
guished French  architects  cooperate.  At  a  recent  conference  of 
the  organization,  reports  were  read  on  the  conservation  and  ex- 
tension of  Chauny  and  the  neighboring  region,  on  conserva- 
tion of  the  ruins  of  Coucy-le-Chateau  and  rebuilding  of  the 
village  in  a  new  locality,  on  the  social  principles  that  must  be 
considered  in  the  rebuilding  of  destroyed  cities,  on  the  cam- 
paigns against  tuberculosis  and  against  intemperance,  etc. 

The  relocation  of  Coucy-le-Chateau  will  give  occasion  for 
the  construction  of  a  model  village  incorporating  the  best 
features  of  modern  small  town  development.  However,  after 
sending  out  an  elaborate  questionnaire  to  the  authorities  of 
different  towns  which  have  to  be  reconstructed,  the  Renais- 
sance is  still  considering  which  of  them  to  choose  for  such 
a  demonstration. 

Through  a  mixture  of  purposes  which  it  is  a»  little  difficult 
to  understand  in  this  country,  this  same  organization  also 
proceeds  with  a  political  propaganda  in  favor  of  the  claim  of 
France  to  have  the  Rhine  made  a  boundary  between  it  and 
Germany.  A  pageant  recently  produced  in  support  of  its  fund  at 
the  opera,  which,  it  is  stated,  will  also  be  sent  to  Rome, 
Brussels,  London  and  New  York  for  propaganda  purposes, 
represents  that  river  in  several  historical  pictures  as  the 
natural  protection  of  French  liberty. 

ALIENS  IN  VENEZUELA 

VENEZUELA'S  recent  immigration  law  distinguishes 
between  resident  and  transient  aliens.  Both  are  ex- 
cluded from  belonging  to  political  organizations,  from 
editing  political  publications,  from  writing  or  speaking  on  po- 
litical subjects  and  from  interesting  themselves  in  any  way  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  country.  Not  sharing  in  these 
privileges,  they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  exempt  from  military 
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service  and  the  payment  of  personal  taxes  for  war.  They  are 
not  eligible  to  public  office — except  for  certain  social,  educa- 
tional'and  public  health  appointments  which  lie  with  the 
president.  Among  the  admissible  reasons  for  exclusion  of 
aliens,  the  most  important  are  guilt  of  penal  offenses  pun- 
ishable under  Venezuela  law,  lack  of  profession,  trade  or  means 
of  support,  membership  in  societies  opposed  to  public  order  and 
peace,  leprosy  and  other  diseases  dangerous  to  the  public 
health. 

DEMOCRACY   IN  CIVIL  SERVICE 

THE  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  through  a 
study  of  present  employment  conditions  of  civil  serv- 
ants, has  come  to  the  conviction  that  no  satisfactory 
betterment  is  possible  unless  the  different  branches  and  grades 
of  public  employes  themselves  have  a  voice  in  determining 
what  these  conditions  shall  be.  More  particularly  does  it  ad- 
vocate such  participation  in  view  of  the  serious  danger  to  the 
continuity  and  efficiency  of  public  services  which  arises  from 
organization  of  public  employes  on  orthodox-  trade  union  lines, 
with  the  possibility  of  strikes  and  the  confusion  of  political 
and  industrial  issues.  In  a  statement  issued  by  the  governing 
council  of  the  league,  approval  is  expressed 

of  the  principle  of  the  establishment  by  law  of  joint  general,  de- 
partmental and  bureau,  or  administrative  unit,  advisory  councils 
with  equal  representation  of  employes  and  heads  of  departments,  to 
consider  salaries,  grievances,  conditions  of  employment  and  other 
service  matters.  Provision  should  also  be  made  for  the  association 
of  impartial  employment  experts,  preferably  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  in  the  work  of  the  councils. 

Such  councils,  representing  both  the  public  and  the  employes  and 
working  in  cooperation  with  associations  of  civil  servants,  offer  the 
best  and  safest  machinery  by  which  the  rights  of  employes  may  be 
protected,  their  grievances  righted  and  fair  and  reasonable  condi- 
tions of  service  and  faithful  performance  of  duty  assured. 

Federal  and  state  legislation  will  be  necessary  to  enable  this 
application  of  the  Whitley  council  idea  to  public  employment. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  PACIFISM 

THE  new  program  of  the  Women's  International  League 
for  Peace  and  Freedom — the  United  States  section  of 
which  is  a  reorganization  of  the  former  Women's  Peace 
Party — emphasizes  preventive  policies  and  activities  which 
make  it  an  agency  for  constructive  social  reform  rather  than 
a  purely  political  one.  It  has  standing  committees  on  the 
world  famine,  oriental  relations,  international  relations  on  this 
continent,  education — with  a  sub-committee  on  physical  train- 
ing without  military  drill — labor,  free  trade,  the  league  of 
nations,  national  arid  state  legislation. 

Jane  Addams,  honorary  chairman  of  the  American  section, 
is  also  the  international  president,  and  Emily  Greene  Balch  is 
international  secretary-treasurer.  The  other  officers  of  the 
American  section  are  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  chairman ;  Lucy 
Biddle  Lewis,  vice-chairman;  Hannah  Clothier  Hull,  treas- 
urer, with  six  other  vice-chairmen  and  a  large  executive  com- 
mittee representing  ten  states.  Two  consultative  members 
from  each  country  make  up  the  international  council  at 
Geneva ;  the  American  members  being  Lillian  D.  Wald  and 
Grace  Abbott. 

Aid  for  the  starving  and  diseased  of  Europe  and  the  Near 
East  has  already  been  given  by  the  United  States  section,  and 
an  appeal  is  now  made  for  more  funds  which  will  be  admin- 
istered through  agencies  already  functioning  in  the  different 
countries  or  through  the  international  office  itself.  The  larger 
appeal  to  women  for  participation  in  an  international  effort  to 
prevent  war  is  not  made  in  order  to  segregate  the  social  or 
political  work  of  women  but  rather,  writes  Mrs.  Spencer, 
because 

So  far  in  the  history  of  the  world,  women  have  had  small  chance 
to  declare  their  convictions  in  regard  to  war  as  a  method  of  settling 
international  disputes,  while  always  called  upon  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves and  their  children  to  the  utmost  when  men  chose  to  start  a 
war.  It  seems  to  many  women  necessary  to  band  together,  for  a 
while  at  least,  in  order  to  get  strength  from  mutual  association  to 
make  vocal   the   desire  of  human   beings  of  the  mother-sex  for   the 


Donahey  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


DO  MAKE  HIM   COME  DOWN  ;   IT  MAKES   ME  DIZZY  TO  LOOK 
AT  HIM   NOW  " 

substitution   of   law   for   war   and   for   the   focussing   of  effort   upon 
human  salvage  rather  than  human  destruction. 

The  executive  secretary  of  the  United  States  section  of  the 
league  is  Eleanor  Dagget  Karsten,  33  W.  42  street,  New  York. 


THE  ADMISSION  OF  ALIENS 

DURING  the  last  session  of  Congress,  some  fourteen  bills 
touching  on  different  phases  of  immigration  and  natural- 
ization [some  of  them  described  by  Miss  Claghorn  in  the 
Survey  for  July,  1919]  had  been  introduced  in  Congress 
when  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion decided  to  combine  them  into  one  bill.  This  bill  has 
been  reintroduced  in  the  present  Congress  by  representative 
Albert  Johnson,  of  Washington  [H.  R.  10404]  and  awaits 
action.  It  modifies  the  requirements  for  naturalization,  seeks 
to  establish  a  machinery  for  Americanization  and  provides  for 
the  creation  of  a  division  of  patrol  guard  in  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration. 

For  naturalization,  it  requires  that  the  applicant  be  able 
to  read  the  English  language  as  well  as  speak  it — as  at  present 
required.  It  specifies  that  inability  to  read  English  cannot 
be  made  cause  to  dismiss  the  candidate's  petition  but  only  to 
defer  it,  thereby  giving  him  time  to  overcome  this  disability. 
This  provision  would  not  become  operative  until  a  year  after 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  Filing  by  the  alien  of  the  certificate  of 
arrival  as  a  part  of  the  petition  for  naturalization,  would  be 
abolished. 

Proofs  of  residence  would  be  modified  somewhat.  The 
applicant  would  have  to  have  lived  in  the  state  for  a  period 
of  one  year  previous  to  the  filing  of  his  petition.  In  his 
petition  and  at  the  hearing  he  would  have  to  establish,  by 
two  witnesses  who  are  citizens,  the  period  of  his  residence  in 
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the  county.  In  case  he  had  not  lived  for  the  five  years  in  a  par- 
ticular county  or  in  one  neighborhood,  he  might  produce 
witnesses  whose  testimony,  taken  together,  would  establish  his 
residence.  It  would  not  be  necessary  for  any  one  witness  to 
have  known  him  throughout  the  whole  period.  Residence 
outside  the  county  might  be  established  by  depositions. 

In  four  states — Indiana,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Texas — ■ 
aliens  are  enfranchised  upon  their  declaration  of  intention. 
This  bill  would  prohibit  the  filing  of  such  declarations  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  voters,  during  thirty  days  preceding  the 
election. 

Wives  and  children  of  aliens  would  be  required  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  in  open  court  in  order  to  acquire  American 
citizenship  and  to  give  proof  of  their  ability  to  speak  and 
read  English.  Upon  payment  of  one  dollar  each,  citizenship 
certificates  would  be  issued   to  them. 

Americanization  projects  would  be  fostered  through  the 
promotion  activities  of  a  Division  of  Citizenship  Training  of 
the  Bureau  of  Naturalization.  The  field  of  operation  of 
that  division  would  be  extended  to  include  all  persons  of 
sixteen  and  upward  who  are  attending  "  classes  of  instruction 
conducted  or  maintained  by  any  civic,  educational,  community, 
racial  or  other  organization,  under  the  supervision  of  the  public 
school  authorities."  The  director  of  citizenship  training  is  auth- 
orized "  to  disseminate  information  regarding  the  institutions  of 
the  United  States  government  in  such  manner  as  will  best  stim- 
ulate loyalty  to  those  institutions,  making  use  of  the  means  here- 
tofore provided  and  through  the  use  of  motion  pictures."  "  In 
this  work,"  reads  the  bill,  "  the  aid  of  civic,  educational,  com- 
munity, racial  and  other  organizations  may  be  secured  by  the 
Division  of  Citizenship  Training  in  which  statistical  informa- 
tion shall  be  compiled  as  to  aliens  in  their  relation  to  citizen- 
ship." 

Immediate  necessity  for  legislation  on  immigration  was  post- 
poned by  the  extension  of  the  war  passports  act  to  apply  for  a 
year  after  the  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty.  However,  the 
House  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  is  now 
giving  thought  to  several  matters  in  connection  with  this 
question.  It  does  not  look  with  favor  on  the  percentage  plans 
which  have  been  advanced.  The  committee  considers  that  any 
relaxation  of  the  clauses  of  the  law  excluding  Asiatics  would 


be  unwise.  Rather  it  is  thought  necessary  to  provide  against 
the  abuse  of  the  permission  already  extended  to  the  exempted 
classes  of  Japanese. 

The  committee  has  also  considered,  tentatively,  a  plan  of 
registration  for  newly  arrived  aliens.  After  the  alien  had 
passed  all  the  present  restrictive  tests,  he  would  be  required  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  government  which  bound  him 
to  the  performance  of  certain  duties  in  the  interval  before  he 
was  naturalized.  One  of  these  would  consist  of  annual  regis- 
tration with  the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  he  was  residing. 
The  committee  has  in  mind  other  features  to  the  agreement. 
In  case,  the  alien  were  not  law-abiding  or  failed  to  live  up 
to  his  agreement,  he  would  be  subject  to  deportation  proceed- 
ings. It  is  hoped,  thereby,  to  introduce  a  kind  of  probationary 
status  for  our  unnaturalized  residents. 

ANARCHISTS  AND  "SIMILAR  CLASSES" 

ANOTHER  bill  sponsored  by  Mr.  Johnson  and  passed 
without  a  dissenting  vote  by  the  House  on  December 
20  (H.  R.  1 1224)  amends  the  act  of  October,  19 18, 
"  to  exclude  and  expel  from  the  United  States  aliens  who  are 
members  of  the  anarchistic  and  similar  classes."  The  only 
section  of  the  existing  law  which  it  changes  is  the  first  one 
defining  the  "  anarchistic  and  similar  classes  "  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  act  to  exclude.  A  more  stringent  definition  of 
them  had  been  found  desirable  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  new  definition  leaves  no  loop-hole  under  which  a  revolu- 
tionary from  any  country,  no  matter  whether  of  an  extreme 
type  or  a  moderate  liberal  in  revolt  against  a  tyranny,  if  rec- 
ognized as  such,  could  establish  a  right  to  asylum  in  the 
United  States.  Not  only  an  active  revolutionary  propaganda 
among  fellow  countrymen,  but  the  distribution  of  a  hand- 
bill or  the  display  of  a  cartoon — whatever  a  court  might  hold 
to  constitute  display — suffices  under  this  bill  to  render  an  alien 
liable  to  deportation.  Furthermore,  the  generous  impulse 
which  in  recent  months  has  prompted  many  Americans  of 
unimpeachable  reputation  as  peaceful  citizens  to  help  defray 
the  expense  of  proper  legal  defense  or  to  lend  bail  for  anarchists 
accused  of  crime,  if  this  bill  is  passed,  may  be  held,  in  the 
case  of  the  foreign-born,  sufficient  cause  for  his  exclusion  from 
the  United  States  for  all  time. 


THE   DRAWBRIDGE   CLOSES 

Section  1  of  H.  R.  11224,  passed  by  the  House,  which,  if  it  becomes  laiv,  will  close  the  United  States  as  an  asylum 

for  political  refugees. 

affiliated  with  any  organization,  asso- 
ciation, society,  or  group  that  writes, 
circulates,  distributes,  prints,  publishes, 
edits,  issues,  or  displays,  or  causes  to 
be  written,  circulated,  distributed, 
printed,  published,  edited,  issued,  or 
displayed,  or  that  has  in  its  possession 
for  the  purpose  of  circulation,  distri- 
bution, publication,  issue,  or  display, 
any  written  or  printed  matter  of  the 
character  described  in  subdivision  (d). 
For  the  purpose  of  this  section 
(1)  the  giving,  loaning,  or  promising 
of  money  or  any  thing  of  value  to  be 
used  for  the  advising,  advocacy,  or 
teaching  of  any  doctrine  above  enumer- 
ated shall  constitute  the  advising,  ad- 
vocacy, or  teaching  of  such  doctrine; 
and  (2)  the  giving,  loaning,  or  prom- 
ising of  money  or  any  thing  of  value 
to  any  organization,  association,  society 
or  group,  of  the  character  above  de- 
scribed shall  constitute  affiliation  there- 
with; but  nothing  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  taken  as  an  exclusive  defini- 
tion of  advising,  advocacy,  teaching, 
or  affiliation. 


That  the  following  aliens  shall  be 
excluded  from  admission  into  the 
United  States: 

(a)  Aliens  who  are  anarchists. 

(b)  Aliens  who  entertain,  advise, 
advocate,  or  teach,  or  who  are  mem- 
bers of  or  affiliated  with  any  organ- 
ization, association,  society,  or  group 
that  entertains,  advises,  advocates,  or 
teaches  disbelief  in  or  opposition  to  all 
organized    government. 

(c)  Aliens  who  believe  in,  advise, 
advbcate,  or  teach,  or  who  are  mem- 
bers of  or  affiliated  with  any  organiza- 
tion, association,  society,  or  group  that 
believes  in,  advises,  advocates,  or 
teaches  (1)  the  overthrow  by  force  or 
violence  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  all  forms  of  law, 
or  (2)  the  duty,  necessity,  or  propriety 
of  the  unlawful  assaulting  or  killing 
of  any  officer  or  officers  (either  of 
specific  individuals  or  of  officers  gen- 
erally) of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  other  organ- 
ized government,  because  of  his  or 
their  official  character,  or   (3)    the  un- 


lawful damage,  injury,  or  destruction 
of  property,  or   (4)   sabotage. 

(d)  Aliens  who  write,  circulate, 
distribute,  print,  publish,  edit,  issue,  or 
display,  or  cause  to  be  written,  circu- 
lated, distributed,  printed,  published, 
edited,  issued,  or  displayed,  or  who 
have  in  their  possession  for  the  pur- 
pose of  circulation,  distribution,  pub- 
lication, issue,  or  display  any  written 
or  printed  matter,  expressing,  advising, 
advocating,  or  teaching  disbelief  in  or 
opposition  to  all  organized  govern- 
ment, or  expressing  a  belief  in,  advis- 
ing, advocating,  or  teaching  (1)  the 
overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  all  forms  of  law,  or  (2)  the  duty, 
necessity,  or  propriety  of  the  unlawful 
assaulting  or  killing  of  any  officer  or 
officers  (either  of  specific  individuals 
or  of  officers  generally)  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
other  organized  government,  or  (3) 
the  unlawful  damage,  injury,  or  de- 
struction of  property,  or   (4)    sabotage. 

{e)   Aliens  who  are  members  of  or 
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William  Osier 

1849-1919 

THE  death  of  Sir  William  Osier  on  December  29, 
1919,  in  Oxford,  England,  has  removed  the  most 
widely  known,  the  most  influential  and  the  most  be- 
loved physician  in  the  English-speaking  world.  Born  in  On- 
tario, Canada,  in  1849,  of  a  family  marked  by  unusual 
mental  gifts,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College,  To- 
ronto, and  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  at 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  where  he  was  graduated  M.D. 
in  1872,  Osier,  after  two  years  of  foreign  professional  study 
in  London,  Berlin  and  Vienna-,  was  appointed  in  1874  lecturer 
and  soon  afterward  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  at 
McGill  University.  His  professional  career  of  forty-five 
years  was  divided  between  ten  years  at  McGill  University 
(1874-1884),  five  years  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (1884-1889),  sixteen  years  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity ( 1 889-1 905),  and  fourteen  years  at  the  University  of 
Oxford  (1905-1919).  In  each  of  these  places  he  made  an  ex- 
traordinary and  abiding  impression  upon  both  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  the  public,  so  that  Canada,  the  United  States  and 
England  join  in  equal  admiration  and  affection  for  the  man 
and  in  mourning  the  loss  of  one  whose  fame  is  world-wide. 
As  a  man  of  science  and  student  of  disease,  Osier's  type  of 
mind  was  that  of  the  naturalist,  characterized  by  the  faculty 
of  close  observation  and  clear  and  accurate  description  and 
interested  especially  in  the  natural  history  of  disease.  His 
early  years  in  the  profession,  like  those  of  so  many  other  great 
clinicians,  were  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  morbid  anatomy, 
in  which  he  never  lost  interest.  His  great  opportunity  to 
establish  his  fame  as  a  clinical  teacher,  author  and  consultant 
came  with  his  call  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  Uni- 
versity at  the  opening  of  the  former  in  1889.  It  was  here 
that  he  made  perhaps  his  greatest  contribution  to  medicine, 
by  the  organization,  development  and  conduct  of  a  medical 
clinic  along  lines  then  new  in  this  country  and  marking  a 
great  advance  in  American  medical  education. 

Osier  was  the  most  inspiring  and  stimulating  of  teachers, 
exerting  an  unsurpassed  personal  influence  upon  students  and 
assistants,  who  became  and  remained  his  ardent  disciples.  He 
imparted  through  precept  and  example  high  standards  of  pro- 
fessional conduct,  habits  of  industry,  thorough  study,  the  tak- 
ing of  careful  notes  of  cases,  interest  in  the  history  of  medicine, 
a  lofty  conception  of  the  duties  of  the  physician  to  his  col- 
leagues, his  patients  and  the  public. 

The  devotion  of  students  was  matched  by  the  devotion  of 
patients  to  Osier,  the  physician,  who  had  in  unusual  degree 
the  healing  gift  of  bringing  comfort,  even  joy  at  times,  and 
of  inspiring  confidence.  When  the  occasion  was  suitable  the 
visit  might  be  and  often  was  brief,  but  the  patient  was  light- 
ened up  by  some  droll,  epigrammatic  remark,  some  gay_  quip, 
some  picturesque  expression  which  remained  treasured  in  the 
memory,  but  if  need  be  none  could  be  more  sympathetic  to 
patients  and  friends. 

Osier  was  a  prolific  and  important  contributor  to  medical 
literature,  over  seven  hundred  and  thirty  titles  of  books  and 
articles  being  included  in  his  bibliography.  His  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Medicine  has  had  an  unequalled  success  as  the 
standard  textbook  for  students  and  physicians  since  the  first 
edition  was  published  in  1892,  and  like  all  of  his  writings 
possesses  a  charm  of  style  rarely  found  in  medical  and  scien- 
tific publications.  The  name  of  no  medical  author  whose 
writings  have  not  been  also  in  the  field  of  general  literature 
is  so  well  and  favorably  known  to  the  general  public  as  well 
as  to  the  medical  profession.  This  is  due  not  solely  to  the 
often  quoted  and  more  often  misquoted  passage  in  his  vale- 
dictory address  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1905, 
but  to  the  inherent  interest,  arresting  quality  and  literary 
style  of  many  of  his  general  addresses. 

Osier  was  a  bibliographer,   bibliophile,   book-collector   and 


medical  historian  of  the  first  rank.  As  president  of  the  Bib- 
liographical Society  of  Great  Britain  and  member  of  the 
celebrated  Roxburghe  Club,  his  services  in  this  field  were 
recognized.  He  was  active  in  this  country  and  in  England  in 
the  development  of  medical  libraries.  A  singular  and  much 
appreciated  distinction  for  a  medical  man  came  to  him  in  the 
last  year  of  his  life  by  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  British 
Classical  Association,  his  presidential  address  last  May  in  Ox- 
ford being  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  his  many  general 
addresses. 

Osier  was  keenly  alive  to  the  implications  and  applications 
of  modern  medicine  to  the  problems  of  society.  Speaking  with 
the  authority  and  influence  of  a  commanding  reputation,  with 
full  knowledge  and  with  rare  gifts  of  vivid  expression,  he 
was  a  great  force  in  arousing  professional  and  public  interest 
in  such  modern  movements  as  the  better  care  and  control  of 
tuberculosis,  of  typhoid  fever,  of  malaria,  of  venereal  dis- 
eases, and  in  general  of  improved  public  health  administra- 
tion. His  name  is  identified  especially  with  the  launching  of 
the  anti-tuberculosis  campaign  as  a  national  movement  in 
America,  and  he  continued  his  activity  in  tfiis  field  in  Great 
Britain.  He  occupied  an  advanced  progressive  position  and 
was  active  in  his  later  years  especially  in  the  attack  upon  some 
of  the  most  important  problems  of  preventive  medicine. 

Such  fullness  of  accomplishment  could  come  only  from  a 
well  ordered  life  and  large  capacity  for  work.  Such  a  multi- 
tude of  loyal  friends  could  come  only  to  one  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  real  genius  for  friendship.  Such  varied  achieve- 
ments are  an  indication  of  unusual  breadth  of  interests  and  of 
sympathy.  To  Osier  nothing  human  was  foreign.  His  home, 
both  in  Baltimore  and  in  Oxford,  was  a  center  of  hospitality 
The  influence  of  such  a  life  and  work  is  enduring. 

William  H.  Welch. 

The  Chicago  Meetings 

THEY  do  not  call  themselves  social  economists,  but  by 
a  variety  of  names :  political  economists,  political 
scientists,  sociologists,  statisticians,  etc.  If,  however, 
one  looks  beyond  the  official  names  of  their  societies  and 
the  conventional  titles  of  their  university  chairs  to  the  sub- 
jects which  interest  them  collectively  at  the  present  time, 
it  is  evident  that  some  such  term  as  social  economics  would 
come  nearest  expressing  it. 

One  sociologist  who  is  interested  in  racial  questions 
openly  complains  that  the  scientific  sessions  of  the  sociological 
Society  do  not  discuss  those  ultimate  differences  between 
races  which  would  throw  light  on  their  antagonisms 
and  cooperative  contacts,  apparently  because  the  makers 
of  programs  are  too  much  interested  in  questions  which 
belong  elsewhere :  democracy,  for  example,  from  the 
realm  of  political  science,  or  the  high  school  curriculum,  from 
that  of  education.  An  economist  insists  that  economic  theory 
is  as  dead  as  a  door-nail,  and  turns  his  attention  to  psychology, 
biology,  and  religion.  A  committee  on  statistics  in  the  socio- 
logical society  is  cheerfully  abandoned  because,  now  that  the 
census  enumeration  is  about  to  begin,  there  will  be  no  more 
work  for  it  to  do ;  and  anyway  it  has  not  done  any.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  committee  on  scientific  social  research  is  in- 
formally instructed  to  broaden  its  scope  and  to  take  into  ac- 
count not  only  the  academic  inquiries  carried  on  by  the 
members  of  the  society  in  the  universities,  but  such  researches 
as  those  of  the  Americanization  Study,  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  and  the  Children's  Bureau  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

An  attempt  to  draw  interest  in  the  Economic  Association 
away  from  the  new  alliances  with  labor  legislation  and  agricul- 
tural reform,  and  back  to  the  idea  that  if  we  can  only  secure 
and  maintain  an  "  industrial  equilibrium  "  all  the  palliative 
measures  will  take  care  of  themselves,  does  not  seem  to  meet 
with   any   very  enthusiastic   response,   even   though    it  comes 
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from  a  distinguished  Harvard  professor.  The  young  men 
assigned  to  discuss  his  paper  do  not  hesitate  to  taunt  the 
economist  with  "  begging  the  question,"  "  arguing  in  a  circle," 
and  even  relying  on  the  magic  of  the  discredited  "  free  com- 
petition "  as  the  regulator  of  supply  and  demand.  Even  Pro- 
fessor Carver's  policy  of  an  "  industrial  equilibrium,"  when 
one  considers  what  it  implies  in  the  social  control  of  immigra- 
tion, education,  vocational  guidance,  and  perhaps  even  of 
marriage,  leads  either  to  a  degree  of  state  control  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  distinguish  from  state  socialism  or  to  volun- 
tary group  action  which  it  would  be  hard  to  distinguish  from 
national  guildism.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  golden  age  of  the 
medieval  guilds  industry  was  more  nearly  in  equilibrium  than 
at  any  time  since,  even  if  by  equilibrium  we  understand  not 
merely  an  actual  balance  of  demand  and  supply,  but  one 
which  is  satisfactory  in  the  sense  that  recognized  human 
needs  are  met  at  the  same  time  that  goods  of  various  kinds 
are  produced  in  the  required  quantities. 

In  the  programs  at  Chicago  in  holiday  week,  it  was  clear 
that  mere  scientific  analysis,  theoretical  speculation,  demonstra- 
tions based  upon  abstract  hypotheses,  argument  in  a  vacuum, 
were  at  a  discount;  and  that  academic  interest  has  been 
transferred  to  live,  practical  questions.  True,  in  a  sense  that 
is  where  academic  interest  always  centers.  The  difference 
lies  in  the  varying  conceptions  as  to  where  the  data  for 
profitable  reasoning  are  to  be  found.  In  the  traditional 
academic  courses  the  premises  were  found  in  books  and  in  the 
speculations  of  earlier  thinkers  or  carriers  of  thought.  The 
present  tendency  appears  to  be  to  seek  them  in  the  high  cost 
of  living,  in  Russia,  in  the  deliberations  of  labor  conferences, 
in  the  extraordinary  proposals  of  Mr.  Plumb,  in  the  doings 
of  burgesses  and  constables  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Of 
course  no  one  interpreter  can  personally  attend  three  or  four 
meetings  which  are  in  session  simultaneously,  and  the  prospec- 
tor who  relies  on  a  sampling  process  may  over-value  the  ore ; 
but  the  impression  of  one  interpreter,  at  least,  is  that  the 
teaching  material  has  been  enriched,  the  speculative  factors 
have  been  subordinated,  the  feeling  of  responsibility  deepened, 
the  concrete  results  of  thinking  enhanced,  by  the  shift  of 
emphasis.  Historical  research  is  not  less  but  more;  and  it 
does  not  begin  with  Ricardo  and  the  industrial  revolution. 
The  power  of  accurate  observation  and  of  drawing  sound 
conclusions  from  what  is  to  be  seen  is  not  diminished  but 
increased  by  the  broadening  of  the  field  to  include  the  problems 
of  social  economics. 

The  change  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  mobilization  of 
professors  for  national  service  in  the  war,  although  this  may 
have  hastened  it.  The  change  was  taking  place  before  the 
war.  The  founding  of  the  American  Economic  Association 
nearly  forty  years  ago  was  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  give 
expression  to  a  somewhat  similar  and  equally  revolutionary 
change.  The  narrow  and  traditional  economic  science  then 
in  vogue  was  to  be  replaced  by  teaching  in  which  both  the 
historical  point  of  view  and  a  fresh  theoretical  criticism  were 
to  find  place.  The  movement  was  successful.  Economics 
became  a  popular  subject  of  college  instruction  and  very 
greatly  influenced  the  methods  of  the  whole  curriculum.  The 
ancient  fight  between  the  classics  and  the  physical  sciences  was 
almost  submerged  in  the  influence  of  the  reasoning  disciplines 
of  which  economics  became  the  leading  example. 

The  present  change  is  not  as  drastic  or  as  simple  as  that 
made  by  the  economists  who  came  back  from  their  studies  in 
the  German  universities  in  the  eighties.  It  is  not  a  new 
school,  which  can  be  represented  by  a  new  association  or  a 
new  journal.  There  is  no  prophet  or  dominating  group. 
There  is  not  even  a  reactionary  group  to  be  over-thrown. 
What  is  taking  place  is  an  invasion  of  the  classrooms  by  un- 
precedented numbers,  a  flattering  multiplication  of  opportun- 
ities for  usefulness  outside  and  inside  the  colleges,  with  which 
the  economists  and  sociologists  cannot  begin  to  keep  pace. 
Politics,  industry,  religion,  fling  their  problems  at  the  heads  of 
economists  faster  than  they  can  be  catalogued  and  analyzed, 
much  less  solved.    Young  men  have  offers  of  jobs  in  the  labor 


and  business  world  which  cause  them  to  lose  interest  in  such 
dreams  of  writing  an  opus  magnum  as  always  floated  in  the 
minds  of  their  predecessors;  and  make  them  hesitate  even  to 
take  time  to  contribute,  as  every  scientist  was  once  expected 
to  do,  to  their  professional  reviews.  The  recent  rather  sudden 
interest  in  the  salaries  of  professors  is  not  wholly  human- 
itarian. The  professors  are  finding  that  there  is  now  truth 
in  the  familiar  reflection  that  they  can  of  course  earn  more 
in  some  other  calling.  Heretofore  they  may  have  entertained 
a  wholesome  private  scepticism,  while  naturally  gratified 
that  the  impression  prevailed.  At  any  rate,  economists,  on  re- 
ceiving the  evidence  in  the  form  of  good  offers,  are  in  a 
number  of  instances  illustrating  that  mobility  which  they  have 
held  to  be  a  valuable  asset  in  the  case  of  labor,  and  at  the 
same  time  destroying  the  illusion  that  the  universities  may 
count  indefinitely  on  the  immaterial  compensations  of  the 
teaching  profession  to  offset  an  inadequate  salary. 

The  fluidity  of  the  industrial  system,  in  other  words,  the 
actual  reconstruction  of  institutions  which  is  now  going  on, 
the  beating  of  the  outside  waves  of  unrest  and  change  on  the 
educational  institutions,  the  personal  experiences  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  associations,  which  they  share  with  others,  but  to 
which,  because  of  their  training,  they  may  be  assumed  to  be 
especially  sensitive — rather  than  any  observable  internal  the- 
oretical revolution — appear  to  account  for  the  current  tenden- 
cies in  the  discussions  at  the  meetings  of  the  societies. 

Edward  T.  Devine 


OCTOBER 

(Written  to  supplement  a  poem  on  Alexander  Wilson,  by 
Raymond  Holden  in  the  Survey  for  November  22,  1919.) 

T  TE  held  his  purpose — 

Through  the  glad  spring  hours, 
Along  the  panting  reach  of  sultry  days, 
Into  the  autumn  glory. 

Then,  like  a  leaf 

That  has  thrown  back  the  afterglow, 

And  beckoned  to  the  morning  star; 

That  has  kept  rain  and  sun  and  wind 

From  grateful  travelers, 

He  slipped  the  world's  harsh  bondage 

And  is  free. 

He  held  his  purpose  through  the  years. 

He  holds  it  still. 

His  place  on  life's  great  evergreen 

Must  now  be  filled  by  others 

Who,  with  equal  courage, 

Greet  the  sun ; 

Bide  the  storm ; 

Glory  in  the  star-shine, 

And   at  last 

Loosen  their  hold  on  life,  and  move 

Into  the  great  beyond. 

Those  best  can  go  who  best  have  served. 
He  lived  and  labored  ardently. 
Our  debt  to  him  is  paid 
As  we  take  up  his  tasks. 

Scott  Nearintg. 


The  Buford  Widows 


By  JVinthrop  D.  Lane 


A 


NEW  kind  of  widow  will  have  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  dictionaries  hereafter.  She  may  be  briefly 
defined  as  follows: 


A  married  woman  whose  husband  has  been  deported  by  one  coun- 
try to  another  as  an  undesirable  alien,  and  who  has  herself  been 
left  behind  with  no  knowledge  as  to  when  she  will  be  allowed  to 
join  him,  or  whether  she  will  ever  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

There  are  a  number  of  such  widows  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time.  Their  husbands  were  among  the  249 
men  and  women  who  sailed  from  New  York  harbor  on  the 
good  ship  Buford,  in  the  early  dawn  of  Sunday,  December 
21,  under  sealed  orders  and  for  an  unknown  port.  These 
passengers  had  been  declared  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  be  undesirable  residents.  They  comprised 
the  first  installment  of  what  was  promised  to  be  a  series  of 
shiploads  of  "  radicals  "  to  leave  our  shores.  If  the  treat- 
ment accorded  the  families  of  these  men  is  to  be  repeated  in 
the  cases  of  the  4,600  men  a'rrested  in  nation-wide  raids  last 
week,  the  number  of  women  and  children  facing  privation  will 
be  greatly  increased. 

The  wives  of  the  Buford  deportees  hoped  up  to  the  last 
moment  to  accompany  their  husbands.  Had  they  been  allowed 
to  do  so,  and  had  they  been  given  a  few  days  in  which  to 
attend  to  personal  affairs,  the  subsequent  tragedy  would  have 
been  averted.  As  it  was,  they  were  not  even  told  definitely 
when  their  husbands  would  sail.  The  first  knowledge  many 
of  them  had  of  this  sailing  was  the  announcement  in  the  news- 
papers next  morning.  Thus,  they  not  only  were  not  allowed 
to  say  good-bye  but  had  no  opportunity  for  delivering  trunks, 
suit  cases,  outfits  of  clothing,  food  and  other  personal  neces- 
saries which  they  had  prepared  in  the  event  of  deportation. 

Few  of  the  women  left  behind  have  any  means  of  support. 
They  were  entirely  dependent  upon  their  husbands'  wages. 
Some  of  the  families  had  saved  a  little  money,  but  this  was 
deposited  for  the  most  part  in  savings  banks  to  the  husbands' 
accounts,  and  so  sudden  was  the  departure  of  the  latter  that 
there  was  no  time  in  which  to  execute  powers  of  attorney  to 
the  wives;  hence  the  money  cannot  be  touched — now,  at  any 
rate,  when  it  is  most  needed.  Many  had  sold  their  household 
goods,  thinking  that  they  would  accompany  their  husbands. 
To  add  to  their  difficulties,  some  of  the  women  have  small 
children  to  care  for.  A  few  already  face  privation  and  want. 
Others  have  been  thrown  upon  the  bounty  of  relatives  and 
friends,  who  are  no  better  off  tha'n  they  themselves.  Nothing  has 
been  done  by  the  government  to  provide  for  their  care.  Some  of 
the  women  have  formed  a  committee  to  try  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion confronting  them  unitedly,  but  they  have  practically  no 
funds  and  there  is  little  that  they  can  do.  Meanwhile,  no 
assurance  has  come  from  the  government  in  regard  to  whether 
they  will  be  allowed  to  join  their  husbands. 

One  of  these  Women  is  Mrs.  Abe  Brook.  She  is  an  emo- 
tional young  woman  of  twenty-five  years.  Her  face  was 
swollen  with  crying  when  a  visitor  called.  The  new  home  that 
she  and  her  husband  had  established  a  few  weeks  before  had 
been  broken  up  by  his  deportation.  Mrs.  Brook  is  now  living 
with  her  mother,  in  four  sparsely  furnished  rooms  occupied  by 
the  mother's  large  family.  She  read  of  her  husband's  arrest 
in  the  newspapers  and  went  to  work  to  buy  him  some  clothes. 
On  Monday  morning,  December  22,  she  called  at  the  barge 
office  at  South  Ferry,  hoping  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  clothes 
to  him  herself.  The  official  there  told  her  that  her  husband 
had  sailed  on  the  Buford  the  day  before.  The  official,  she  said, 
laughed  at  her.  Angered  by  her  own  loss  and  his  unconcern, 
she  broke  a  window  in  the  barge  office.  This  act,  committed  in 
the  presence  of  some  of  the  other  wives,  was  distorted  by  the 
newspapers  into  a  large-sized  raid  on  the  barge  office.     Mrs. 


Brook  was  arrested  and  spent  five  days  in  jail.  There,  she 
says,  the  other  women  prisoners — prostitutes,  pickpockets, 
etc. — jeered  at  her,  calling  her  the  wife  of  "  a  Bolsheviki." 
She  cried  while  she  was  telling  this  part  of  her  story.  The 
old  mother  cried  also.  "  I  can't  express  my  feelings  so  good 
in  English,"  said  Mrs.  Brook,  "  but  maybe  it  ain't  necessary. 
You  understand.  Anybody  would  feel  terrible  to  have  a 
friend  taken  away  without  saying  goodbye,  but  I  am  his 
wife."  No  hope  of  being  allowed  to  join  her  husband 
keeps  up  the  woman's  spirits.  She  thinks  that  a  country 
rhat  would  let  them  be  separated  has  no  interest  in  what  be- 
comes of  them.  "  And  to  join  him  myself,"  she  says,  "  I 
will  have  to  work,  oh,  such  a  long  time!  " 

Mrs.  Nicholas  Micholoff  is  another  of  these  women.  She 
has  a  six-year  old  child.  The  furnished  apartment  in  which 
she  and  her  husband  were  living  before  his  deportation  has 
been  taken  from  her,  since  the  landlord  says  he  won't  have 
any  "  Bolsheviki  "  around.  She  is  now  living  with  friends, 
but  these  cannot  keep  her  much  longer.  She  is  willing  to 
work  but  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  child  during 
the  daytime.  Mrs.  Micholoff  is  in  great  distress.  She  came 
to  a  lawyer's  office  at  six  o'clock  one  evening  to  plead  with 
him  to  find  her  a  place  in  which  to  live. 

Another  is  Mrs.  Mary  Martzin.  Mrs.  Martzin  is  slower 
in  her  mental  processes  than  the  other  two.  She  is  now  living 
with  her  sister's  family.  Her  chief  interest  in  life  is  a  desire 
to  join  her  husband.  She  showed  the  trunk  and  bag  which 
she  had  packed  for  him — left  behind  because  she  expected  to 
accompany  him.  Mrs.  Martzin  is  entirely  dependent  on  her 
sister  and  brother-in-law,  who  are  expecting  their  second  child 
soon.     Mrs.  Martzin  herself  has  a  fourteen-months-old  baby. 

The  attitude  of  these  and  other  women  is  one  of  unresisting 
acceptance.  They  do  not  express  any  resentment  against  the 
government  that  has  broken  up  their  homes.  This  is  due,  ap- 
parently, not  to  any  lack  of  bitterness  in  their  hearts,  but  to  the 
very  feeling  that  possessed  the  peasants  of  Russia  during  the 
height  of  the  czar's  autocracy — a  feeling  of  powerlessness  to 
resist,  of  sheer  impotence  in  the  face  of  the  odds  against  them. 
They  do  not  regret  that  their  husbands  have  been  compelled 
to  leave  this  country;  their  only  desire  is  to  join  them.  If 
they  could  be  assured  that  this  would  be  possible,  most  of 
their  troubles  would  cease.  It  is  the  uncertainty  that  dis- 
tresses them.  Meanwhile,  they  are  confronted  by  the  ele- 
mentary necessity  of  living. 

What  about  the  husbands  themselves?  Who  are  they? 
The  249  who  sailed  on  the  Buford  had  been  gathered  to- 
gether, according  to  newspaper  accounts,  by  means  of  "  quietly 
conducted  investigations  "  in  New  England,  the  Middle  West, 
in  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Butte  and  a  few  southern  points. 
These  investigations  were  aimed  at  the  Union  of  Russian 
Workers.  This  union,  together  with  other  Russian  organiza- 
tions, maintains  so-called  Russian  people's  houses  in  various 
cities.  About  seventy  of  the  men  who  sailed  on  the  Buford 
were  arrested  in  a  raid  on  the  Russian  People's  House  at  133 
East  Fifteenth  street,  New  York  city.  The  women  whose 
stories  have  been  told  were  all  wives  of  members  of  that 
group. 

What  is  the  Union  of  Russian  Workers?  It  has  printed 
a  statement  of  "  fundamental  principles  "  which  employs  some 
passages  of  extravagant  language.  According  to  an  English 
translation  of  this  statement  published  in  the  New  York 
Evening  World,  March  13.  1919,  the  union  holds:  "The 
first  plan  necessary  to  attain  our  aims  is  to  organize 
a  large  number  of  revolutionary  groups  of  workers,  who 
will  conduct  an  immediate  combat  with  all  institutions  of 
government    and    ownership."      The    struggle    between    the 
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classes,  says  the  translation,  "  will  terminate  only  when  the 
laboring  masses  are  organized  into  one  union  and  use  force 
to  take  possession  of  all  wealth  through  the  violence  of  So- 
cial Revolution."  Again :  "  After  accomplishing  the  over- 
throw and  destruction  of  all  institutions  of  government  and 
ownership  the  unfortunate  class  must  proclaim  a  society  of 
independent  producers  who  will  be  compelled  to  give  satis- 
faction to  the  demands  of  every  separate  person  who  gave 
in  turn  their  labor  and  knowledge  to  this  society." 

In  explanation  of  this  language,  it  is  said  that  the  union 
is  a  social  and  educational  organization;  that  its  objects  are 
neither  political  nor  economic  and  that  it  does  not  translate  its 
beliefs  into  political  or  economic  action ;  that  it  takes  no  part  in 
strikes;  that  its  declaration  of  principles  was  written  in  191 1 
and  was  meant  to  apply  and  did  apply  only  to  Russia;  that 
no  use  of  this  declaration  is  made  by  the  union  now ;  that  it  is 
not  printed  on  the  membership  card  and  that  many  of  those 
who  join  the  union  now  have  not  read  it  and  do  not  know 
of  its  existence.  These  people,  it  is  said,  join  simply  in  order 
to  have  the  companionship  of  fellow-countrymen  and  to  study 
in  the  classes  conducted  by  the  union. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  these  statements,  it  is 
apparently  certain  that  many  of  the  men  who  were  arrested  in 
the  raid  were  not  members  of  the  union.  The  union  occupies 
two  rooms  in  the  Russian  People's  House.  Other  organiza- 
tions having  quarters  there  are  the  Russian  Dock  Workers' 
School,  the  Consul  of  Russian  Colonials  and  Peasants,  the  New 
York  Soviet  of  Russian  Workmen  and  two  Russian  publica- 
tions. Some  of  the  people  arrested  were  in  the  house  to  study 
arithmetic,  others  to  study  English,  some  shop  mechanics,  a  few 
even  to  drink  tea  with  their  comrades.  One  man  was  returning 
from  having  taken  a  bath  in  the  neighborhood  and  had  stopped 
to  inquire  what  the  excitement  was  about.  An  officer  asked  him 
if  he  was  a  Russian ;  he  said  yes.  He  was  arrested  and  later 
deported.  Apparently  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  one 
liable  to  arrest  was  to  be  in  the  house.  The  attorney  who 
acted  for  the  men  during  the  deportation  proceedings  says 
that  only  15  per  cent  of  the  ninety  held  after  the  preliminary 
examination  were  members  of  the  union. 

The  hearings  of  these  men  were  conducted  on  Ellis  Island. 
In  hearings  looking  toward  deportation  it  is  not  necessary  to 
prove  a  man  guilty  of  crime  ;  he  does  not  need  to  be  convicted  of 
,  any  violent  or  specific  act.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  prove  him  to 
be  an  alien  and  either  to  hold  certain  beliefs  himself  or  to  be 
a  member  of  an  organization  advocating  such  beliefs.  The 
charge  against  practically  all  of  these  men  was  the  same, 
namely: 

That  he  is  an  alien  anarchist;  that  he  believes  in  the  overthrow 
by  force  of  the  government  of  the  United  States;  that  he  advocates 
the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States;  that  he  disbelieves  in  all  organized  government;  that  he  is 
an  opponent  of  all  organized  government;  that  he  is  a  member  of 
or  affiliated  with  an  organization  that  advocates  the  overthrow,  by 
force  or  violence,  of  the  government  of  the  United  States;  that  he  is 
a  member  of  or  affiliated  with  an  organization  that  teaches  the  over- 
throw, by  force  or  violence,  of  the  government  of  the  United  States; 
and  that  he  is  a  member  of  or  affiliated  with  an  organization  that 
teaches  disbelief  in   all  organized  government. 

The  questioning  was  much  the  same  for  all.  Here,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  portion  of  the  colloquy  between  the  immigration 
inspector  and   Peter  Kozlof: 

"  (Have  you  attended  any  lectures  on  the  subject  of  sociology  or 
politics  since  you  were  in  this  country?"     "No." 

"Are  you  in  sympathy  with  the  platform  of  the  Union  of  Russian 
Workers  [which  had  just  been  read  to  him]?"  "As  I  did  not  read 
it  I  cannot  tell." 

"  But  you  have  heard  it  read  to  you  and  you  understand  that  it 
adyocates  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  all  organized  government.     Do  you  sympathize?" 
"  I  am  not  a  burglar.     I  don't  use  force  or  violence  to  anyone." 
"Do  you  know  anything  of  anarchy?"     "No." 
"Have  you  read  literature  re  anarchy?"     "No." 
"Are  you  a  member  of  the  I.  W.  W. ?"     "No." 
"Do  you  know  what  kind  of  an  organization  it  is?"     "No." 
"Are  you  a  member  of  the  Socialist  or  Communist  party?"     "  No." 
"Are  you  in  sympathy  with  the  American  government?"     "I  only 


live  and  work  here.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  American 
government." 

"  Would  you  state  just  what  kind  of  a  government  you  believe  in?" 
'  I  don't  know." 

"Do  you  believe  in  the  Soviet  government  of  Russia?"  "I  can't 
say,  I  have  been  away  from  Russia  such  a  long  time." 

"Are  you  dissatisfied  in  any  way  with  the  government  as  it  exists 
in  the  United  States?"  "  I  said  I  have  nothing  against  the  United 
States  government." 

Kozlof  denied  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Union  of  Rus- 
sian Workers,  and  no  evidence  was  adduced  to  prove  that  he 
was,  except  the  fact  that  he  was  studying  in  the  Russian  Peo- 
ple's House  the  night  of  the  raid.    The  man  finally  declared : 

Since  I  have  lived  in  the  United  States  I  have  done  work  which 
is  useful  to  this  country.  Now  I  have  been  arrested,  beaten  cruelly 
and  branded  as  an  anarchist,  the  meaning  of  which  word  I  do  not 
know,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  that  I  will  be  deported.  If  that  is  the 
case,  I  wish  first  to  be  deported  to  Soviet  Russia,  for  which  I  ask 
the  government  to  give  assurance.  Second,  to  permit  my  wife  to 
come  with  me,  and  third,  to  be  permitted  a  few  days  to  settle  my 
affairs. 
Neither  the  assurance  nor  the  other  requests  were  granted. 

Abe  Brook,  with  whose  wife  we  have  already  become  a 
quainted,  was  attending  a  class  in  arithmetic  in  the  house  whe 
arrested.  He  has  been  in  this  country  since  19 14.  He  sai 
at  his  hearing  that  he  belonged  to  a  machinists'  union  affiliatei 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  He,  too,  claims  to 
have  been  beaten,  and  to  have  been  arrested  without  a  war- 
rant.   The  following  questions  were  asked  him : 

"  Do  you  believe  in  the  overthrow  of  organized  government."  "No." 

"Are  you  an  anarchist?"  "No." 

"Have  you  read  Tolstoy?" 

[It  developed  that  he  had  read  Tolstoy  on  Christianity  but  not  on 
anarchy.] 

"Have  you  read  Kropotkin?"     "No." 

"  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Communist  partv,  I.  W.  W.,  or  Social- 
ist?"   "No." 
"What  kind  of  a  government  do  you  believe  in?"  "I   never  had 
any  preference  as  to  the  kind  of  government." 

Brook  had  been  arrested  some  weeks  before  for  carrying  a 
sign  advocating  the  lifting  of  the  blockade  in  Russia.  He  said 
that  he  had  carried  this  sign  because,  "  I  think  my  parents  in 
Russia  surely  suffer  from  the  blockade."  Nevertheless  he  was 
asked  these  questions : 

"Did  you  know  it  was  unlawful  to  carry  a  sign?"     "No." 

"Would  you  stop  if  you  were  told  this  was  so?"     "Yes." 

"Would  this  be  because  you  would  not  want  to  break  the  law  or 
because  you  did  not  want  to  be  punished  ?  "  "  Because  I  do  not  want 
to  break  the  law." 

"How  do  you  feel  about  Soviet  government  in  Russia?"  "I  don't 
know  enough  about  it  to  approve  or  denounce." 

Such  is  the  testimony  on  which  some  of  these  men  were 
deported.  It  is  not,  of  course,  the  record  of  all.  That  there 
are  men  and  women  in  this  country  who  are  deportable  under 
our  present  laws,  and  that  some  of  them  in  all  probability 
found  their  way  onto  the  Buford,  is  not  likely  to  be  ques- 
tioned. What  will  be  questioned,  however,  is  not  only 
whether  miscarriage  of  justice  resulted  in  the  deportation  of 
some  of  these  men,  but  whether  useless  cruelty  and  inhumanity 
did  not  surround  the  whole  proceeding.  Neither  they  nor 
their  attorney,  were  informed  when  the  men  would 
be  deported.  Mr.  Isaac  Shorr,  attorney  for  the  men  taken 
in  the  New  York  raid,  had  been  trying  for  days  to  secure 
from  both  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Department  of 
State  (1)  assurances  of  safe  conduct  to  Soviet  Russia  (since 
landing  them  anywhere  else  in  that  country  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  "life  imprisonment  or  execution"),  (2)  the  privilege 
of  being  accompanied  by  their  families,  and  (3)  the  oppor- 
tunity to  settle  their  affairs  here  before  leaving.  None  of 
these  requests  was  granted,  although  when  the  Buford's  sealed 
orders  were  opened  at  sea,  the  news  was  telegraphed  back  that 
these  did  provide  for  conveying  the  men  to  Soviet  territory. 
This,  however,  did  not  alleviate  the  distressing  circumstances 
of  their  departure,  nor  the  difficulties  in  which  their  families 
are  now  placed.  Is  the  American  government  in  its  future 
deportations,  which  promise  to  be  many,  going  to  continue  to 
break  up  families?  Is  it  going  to  make  no  provision  for  the 
livelihood  and  comfort  of  women  and  children?  Are  these 
to  become  objects  of  charity? 
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MUCH  interest  has  been  manifested  throughout  the 
United  States  in  North  Carolina's  experiment  in 
organizing  credit  unions  among  farmers.1  Sev- 
eral cities  have  shown  that  the  credit  union  meets 
a  real  need  of  wage-earners  and  of  people  with  average  sal- 
aries, in  providing  a  stimulus  to  save  and  in  making  loans  at 
a  reasonable  rate  to  people  who  have  no  collateral  acceptable 
for  loans  at  any  price.  Again,  there  has  been  the  building 
and  loan  society,  a  cooperative  saving  and  loan  agency  which 
has  done  a  large  volume  of  business  in  aiding  city  dwellers  to 
build  and  own  their  homes.  But  on  the  whole  little  has  been 
done  in  the  United  States  to  meet  the  needs  of  farmers  for 
short  time  credit  that  is  at  all  comparable  with  the  system  of 
local  and  regional  cooperative  rural  banks  in  Europe. 

If  farmers  are  obliged  to  secure  credit  from  banks  controlled 
by  local  merchants,  packers  or  grain  dealers,  or  direct  from 
the  merchant  who  furnishes  the  supplies  and  who  buys  farm 
products  from  them,  they  are  not  economically  free  to  buy 
and  sell  to  the  best  advantage.  The  farmer's  control  of  his 
own  credit  is  crucial  in  his  struggle  for  economic  freedom. 
In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  have 
provided  for  a  state  bank  to  finance  farmers  so  that  they  will 
not  be  forced  to  sell  their  grain  at  once  but  can  wait  for  a 
fair  price  and  a  living  profit.  For  the  same  reason  the  North 
Carolina  warehouse  law  provides  that  the  state  superintendent 
has  authority  to  secure  loans  to  finance  the  storage  of  cotton. 
To  meet  the  need  for  short  time  credit,  the  North  Caro- 
lina credit  union  law  was  passed  in  1915.  Before  the  war,  58 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop  was  financed  by  supply 
merchants.  That  is,  merchants  annually  advanced  supplies 
to  farmers  to  feed  and  clothe  them  and  to  furnish  their  farms 
with  fertilizer  and  other  necessary  equipment  to  an  amount 
about  equal  to  $30,000,000  in  North  Carolina  alone,  and  to 
$450,000,000  for  the  cotton  belt  states.  These  merchants, 
according  to  reports  of  North  Carolina  bankers,  charged  on 
an  average  19.2  per  cent  more  for  goods  bought  on  time  than 
for  supplies  bought  for  cash.  As  these  accounts  do  not 
usually  run  more  than  six  months,  the  cost  for  credit  averaged 
38.4  per  cent,  a  rate  that  must  condemn  every  farmer  who 
pays  it  to  perpetual  dependence. 

The  North  Carolina  credit  union  law  was  modeled  after 
the  New  York  law,  but  gave  its  credit  union  or  people's  co- 
operative bank  additional  authority  to  receive  deposits  from 
non-members  as  well  as  from  members,  and  also  authorized 
the  joint  agricultural  committee  of  the  state  to  appoint  a 
superintendent  of  credit  unions  who  should  organize  farmers 
into  credit  unions,  incorporate  them  when  organized,  super- 
vise their  operation  after  the  manner  of  the  state  banking  com- 
missions, and  finally  to  afford  them  guidance  in  cooperative 
purchase  of  farm  supplies  a'nd  in  the  sale  of  products  of  their 
members.  It  is  due  to  these  liberal  provisions  that  farmers 
in  North  Carolina  have  made  some  progress  in  the  establish- 
ment of  credit  unions;  while  the  work  in  several  other  states 

1  This  European  institution  was  transplanted  to  American  soil  twenty 
years  ago  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  Alphonse  Desjardins,  of  Quebec. 
Then  it  came  to  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and  finally  to  North  Caro- 
lina where,  largely  through  Mr.  Camp's  work,  it  was  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  conditions  of  a  rural  population. — Editor. 


which  have  some  form  of  credit  union  law  has  not,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Texas,  got  under  way. 

The  progress  ma'de  under  the  credit  union  law  has  been 
as  slow  in  North  Carolina  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  in 
Europe,  where  the  cooperative  rural  banks  are  now  doing  a 
business  of  several  hundred  million  dollars  annually.  During 
the  last  year  seven  new  credit  unions  have  been  organized 
and  three  old  credit  unions  given  a  new  start.  The  re- 
sources of  the  credit  unions  have  increased  to  $44,972 
from  $23,000  in  1918,  and  $16,789  in  191 7.  Less 
money  is  borrowed  from  the  banks  and  more  ob- 
tained from  shareholders  and  depositors.  Wherever  a 
community  possesses  leadership  and  experience  in  co- 
operation, credit  unions  are  easy  to  organize  and  maintain. 
The'drfficulty  is  the  general  absence  of  disinterested  leadership 
in  the  country  community.  Farmers  who  have  money  to 
lend  may  already  be  getting  6  per  cent  or  more  from  their 
loans  to  farmers  when  the  credit  unions  generally  pay  but  4 
per  cent,  or  sometimes  5  per  cent,  for  deposits.  As  might 
be  expected,  then,  when  farmers  are  paying  most  for  credit, 
as  to  supply  merchants,  they  are  most  under  the  control  of 
these  merchants  for  their  daily  living  and  accordingly  not  free 
to  break  loose  from  the  old  system  to  join  a  new  one.  All  the 
teachings  of  men  like  Myron  T.  Herrick  about  farmers  re- 
lying upon  self-help  and  organizing  of  their  own  volition  is 
well  enough  for  free  men. 

Attitude  of  the  Banks 
The  larger  banks  in  North  Carolina  have  been  sympathetic, 
but  the  smaller  banks  which  are  numerous  throughout  the 
state  may  be  friendly  or  may  fear  competition  or  be  bound 
by  antagonistic  business  connections.  In  the  main,  however, 
the  banks  approached  have  been  friendly  to  the  credit  union. 
Many  banks  have  gone  so  far  as  to  make  a  5  per  cent  rate 
on  loans  to  credit  unions,  a  4  per  cent  rate  upon  time  de- 
posits, and  a  3  per  cent  rate  on  monthly  balances.  One  banker 
recently  remarked :  "  We  have  plenty  of  money  to  lend,  but 
no  way  to  get  it  out  into  the  country.  The  O.  K.  of  a  credit 
committee  of  your  credit  union  whose  duty  it  is  to  pass  on 
small  loans  provides  just  the  machinery  we  need  to  make 
loans  to  farmers." 

It  has  been  proved  in  North  Carolina  as  in  European  coun- 
tries that  credit  unions  are  of  assistance  to  the  banks  selected 
as  depositories  in  bringing  to  them  savings.  The  Bahama 
credit  union  increased  its  deposits  by  about  $8,000  in  from 
four  to  six  months.  This  credit  union  is  in  a  county  of  the 
state  in  which  bankers  had  carried  on  a  campaign  covering 
the  county  to  obtain  deposits.  It  was  found  that  40  per 
cent  of  the  depositors  of  the  Bahama  credit  union  had  not  been 
doing  business  with  any  bank  before.  The  bank  pays  the 
credit  union  4  per  cent,  and  the  latter  agency  pays  members 
or  non-members  4  per  cent  for  deposits.  The  credit  union 
pays  its  own  expenses  out  of  the  profit  on  the  loans  it  makes 
to  members  for  which  it  charges  6  per  cent. 

The  credit  unions  in  this  state  grant  their  loans  in  the  main 
to  assist  members  to  make  cooperative  cash  wholesale  pur- 
chases of  fertilizer.     The  treasurer,  who  acts  as  cashier  of 
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Financial  Statement  of  Six  of  the  Largest  North  Carolina  Credit  Unions,  June  30,  1919 


Name. 

Date  Opened. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Depos- 
itors. 

Payment 

on 
Shares. 

Deposits. 

Loans. 

Bor- 
rowers. 

Borrowed- 

from 

Banks. 

Cash  in 
Banks. 

Total 
Resources. 

Valdese 

February  10,  1917.  .  .  . 

April  14,  1916 

January  26,  1916 

February  10,  1916. . . . 
January  29,  1918 
January  20,  1916 

79 

45 

112 

73 
68 
56 

93 

71 
35 
62 
11 
48 

32,030.00 
570.25 

1,761.50 
791.85 
510.00 

1,012.50 

$8,806.10 
9,071.93 
1,875.81 
1,862.19 
1,182.62 
822.16 

$11,286.73 
5,175.00 
4,835.00 
3,400.00 
2,378.72 
2,940.94 

21 
16 
24 
17 
11 
20 

$1,000.00 

$846.90 

4,748.42 

353.67 

328.98 

1,033.21 

109.97 

$12,568.67 
9,929.74 
5,285.96 
3,747.92 
3,459.53 
3,083.41 

Bahama 

Carmel 

1,300.00 

850.00 

1,638.72 

1,000.00 

Sharon 

Mount  Ulla 

Lowe's  Grove 

the  credit  union,  may  function  as  purchasing  agent  to  pool 
the  purchases  of  members  and  thus  may  buy  wholesale  quan- 
tities at  wholesale  prices.  The  credit  union  thus  performs  in 
a  limited  way  the  function  of  a  supply  merchant.  The  credit 
union  in  North  Carolina  as  in  Europe  may  allow  a  separate 
organization,  such  as  a  farmers'  union,  to  look  after  the  co- 
operative purchase  of  farm  supplies  and  itself  simply  perform 
the  function  of  financing  the  cooperative  purchases  made  by 
such  organizations. 

Many  farmers  do  not  have  the  investment  point  of  view, 
especially  in  the  South,  where  the  ideals  of  a  leisure  class  have 
been  more  prevalent,  and  where  in  consequence  an  honorable 
expenditure  of  money  for  consumption  may  interfere  with 
saving  or  borrowing  capital  for  money  making.  The  policy 
of  North  Carolina  has  been  to  show  farmers  the  high  cost 
of  supply  store  credit  and  that  borrowing  is  not  a  misfor- 
tune when  the  rate  of  interest  is  low  enough  and  the  invest- 
ment is  for  improved  equipment  or  that  adequate  supplies 
which  give  a  higher  rate  of  return  than  that  on  the  borrowed 
capital. 

No  community  organization  for  credit  ca'n  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  short  time  credit  for  farmers  unless  the  system  provides 
for  regional  banks  which  discount  the  notes  of  the  local  credit 
union.     At  present,   the  credit  union  is  dependent  upon  the 


HOW    THE    CREDIT    UNION    RUNS    THE 
FARMER 

Loans  made  by  the   Carmel  credit    union    and    savings 

gained  by  members  through  cooperative  purchase 

of  supplies  from  January  I  to  June  I ,  IQIQ. 


Estimated 

Amount  of 

Time  Price 

Saving 

Amount 

and 

through  Cash 

Money  Borrowed 

Borrowed 

Interest 

Purchase 

For  fertilizer • 

$2360.00 

$2714.00 

$354.00 

mules 

150.00 

165.00 

15.00 

food  and  feed  stuff    . 

350.00 

385.00 

35.00 

265.00 
115.00 

265.00 
126.00 

farm  machinery 

11.00 

cows 

500.00 

550.00 

50.00 

milk  trucks 

500.00 

600.00 

100.00 

holding  cotton 

560.00 

760.00 

200.00 

digging  well    

100.00 

110.00 

10.00 

repairing  barn    

75.00 

82.50 

7.50 

To  secure  farm  loan 

300.00 

322.00 

22.00 

$6080.00 


$805.00 


$5275.00 

Time  of  loan:  60  days  to  12  months. 

Number  of  borrowers:  22.    Saving  to  borrower:  average  $36.59. 

Number  of  notes  made:  32.    Average  loan:  $165. 

Bought  60  bus.  Soya-beans 

Individual  purchase  price  cost    $165 

Cooperative  purchase  price  cost 117 

Saving $48 

Enabled  20  bales  cotton  to  be  held  for  a  better  price  of  2  cents 
a  pound:    Saving:  $200. 


local  bank.  But  the  local  bank  is  generally  helpless  to  meet 
the  enlarged  need  for  credit  extension  which  occurs  at  a  time 
of  falling  prices  and  of  sectional  or  general  industrial  de- 
pression and  is,  therefore,  unable  to  assist  the  credit  union 
more  than  it  does  the  individual  farmer  at  the  time  when 
the  need  for  credit  is  general  and  more  urgent.  However,  if  \ 
the  federal  reserve  banks  were  permitted  to  discount  the  short 
time  paper  of  credit  unions  on  the  same  terms  as  those  of 
business  men — provided  an  extra  amount  might  be  charged 
to  be  allowed  to  accrue  to  a  guarantee  fund  to  cover  losses — 
then  a  separate  system  of  regional  credit  union  banks  might 
not  be  needed  for  short  time  rural  credit  as  has  already  been 
provided  for  long  time  farm  loans  through  the  federal  farm 
loan  act. 

Progressive  Agriculture 
In  providing  credit  for  farmers  at  a  more  reasonable  rate 
than  supply  merchants,  the  credit  unions  are  not  making  their 
profits  from  the  sale  of  farm  supplies  and  therefore  have  no 
interest  in  restricting  diversification  in  agriculture.  A  pro- 
gressive agriculture  cannot  be  expected  among  farmers  un- 
less they  are  in  control  of  their  own  system  of  credit  and 
free  to  grow  what  they  choose.  Under  a  complete  system 
of  credit  unions,  farmers  would  have  the  alternative  of  wast- 
ing their  surplus  in  expenditure  for  luxuries  or  in  building 
up  a  supply  of  credit  under  their  own  control  which  they  can 
use  in  hard  times  when  the  need  for  credit  extension  is  gen- 
eral and  local  bankers  do  not  have  sufficient  money  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  rural  community  at  large — when  in  fact  the 
bankers  say  they  can  only  look  after  their  regular  customers. 
The  war  has  given  the  farmers  a  surplus.  If  they  do  not 
use  it  to  build  up  their  own  credit  organizations,  they  may 
have  to  bear  again  the  burden  and  expense  of  the  old  supply 
store  system. 

During  the  war,  rising  prices  greatly  increased  the  profits 
of  farming  as  of  other  industries.  But  as  soon  as  falling  prices 
set  in,  costs  will  be  high  for  the  production  of  farm  products, 
the  margin  of  profits  will  be  small  or  disappear  entirely,  and 
advances  or  some  form  of  credit  will  again  be  needed  in  greatly 
increased  amounts  in  order  to  run  the  farmer  from  the  sale 
of  one  crop  to  that  of  the  next.  In  the  next  few  years,  there- 
fore, the  organization  of  credit  unions  will  be  much  more 
urgent. 

Without  proper  provisions  for  credit,  together  with  storage 
and  marketing  facilities  under  the  control  of  farmers,  the 
whole  burden  of  falling  prices  will  fall  upon  the  farming 
classes.  The  manufacturer  may  hedge  his  contracts,  the 
jobbing  and  retail  trade  may  buy  only  overnight  or  for  a  few 
days'  sales,  and  the  laboring  class  may  strike  for  higher  wages; 
but  the  farmer  must  plant  for  a  sale  from  six  months  to  a 
year  later,  rarely  hedges,  is  not  properly  organized  to  strike, 
and  could  not  strike  for  a  few  days  if  he  were.  If  the  drive 
for  low  food  and  clothing  costs  succeeds,  it  may  give  the  man- 
ufacturers reduced  expense  for  wages;  but  the  farmer  with 
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high  war  costs  will  be  forced  to  sell  below  his  expenses  of 
production.  This  will  be  true  for  the  majority  of  farmers  in 
the  United  States  as  they  do  not  control  their  own  credit 
and  marketing  facilities,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
federal  land  banks  and  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change and  one  or  two  other  such  organizations. 

When  the  individualistic  point  of  view  is  abandoned  by 
agricultural  institutions,  by  the  schools,  churches  and  the 
country  community  as  a  whole,  the  credit  problem  of  the  in- 
dividual farmer  will  not  be  seen  as  isolated  but  as  related  to 
the  whole  economic  fabric  of  society.  When  the  educational 
institutions  cease  putting  their  emphasis  on  giving  the  indi- 
vidual a  differential  gain  over  his  fellows  and  begin  to  train 
the  individual  to  do  teamwork  in  order  to  make  the  rural 
community  a  fit  place,  socially  and  economically,  to  live  in, 
then  the  appeal  for  farmers  to  organize  will  not  sound  a 
solitary  note.  Farmers  will  be  taught  to  feel  that  their  only 
salvation  in  dealing  with  vast  aggregations  of  capital  is 
through  organization.  The  credit  union  is  only  one  of  the 
organizations  needed  for  the  development  of  the  rural  com- 
munity. As  soon  as  the  closely  related  organizations,  such 
as  organizations  for  agricultural  and  social  improvement,  co- 


operative selling  and  buying  associations,  which  may  or  may 
nbt  be  local,  are  developed,  the  suspicion  which  characterizes 
the  farmers  in  their  present  isolated  position  will  be  replaced 
by  confidence  and  efficient  teamwork,  and  the  United  States 
may  experience  an  organization  of  farmers  somewhat  com- 
parable to  that  of  European  countries. 

Farmers  Mere  Caretakers 
However,  in  all  programs  for  the  advancement  of  Amer- 
ican farmers  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  power- 
ful landlord  class  and  no  clerical  supporting  body  in  this 
country  to  fight  its  battles  as  in  Europe.  In  America1,  farm- 
ers originated  largely  as  settlers  with  small  capital  and  have 
been  compelled  to  deal  single-handed  with  large  capitalistic 
organizations.  They  have  not  been  inclined,  generally,  to  re- 
volt against  their  economic  bondage  or  to  provide  themselves 
with  the  necessary  organization  for  the  defense  and  main- 
tenance of  their  rights.  But  when  they  come  to  see  that 
though  owners  of  land  they  are  reduced  to  the  position  of  la- 
borers, in  fact  are  mere  ca'retakers  of  the  property,  they  may 
line  up  as  they  have  already  been  doing  in  the  West,  and  se- 
cure some  consideration  for  a  constructive  economic  program 
in  their  own  behalf. 


THE  ENEMY 


O   Victory,   no  victory — 

The  hungry   peoples  wail — 

O  Peace,  no  peace  from  torment, 

O   triumph   that  turned  pale! 

TN  early  days  of  arming, 

The  cup  of  pride  abrim, 
Mine  enemy  was  an  Emperor, 
And  O,  I  hated  him! 
(Hark  to  the  hubbub  of  tramping  men) 
But  sanity  breathed — Beware! 
When  thrones  shall  rock  at  the  earthquake  shock 
No  enemy  will  be  there. 

On  the  slopes  of  victory, 

When  the  strife  waxed  grim 

Mine  enemy  was  a  General, 

And  O,  I  hated  him! 

(Hark  to  the  hollo  of  hunting  men) 

But  sanity  breathes — Beware! 

When  swords  shall  snap  at  the  trumpet  clap 

No  enemy  will  be  there. 

On  the  crest  of  victory, 

When  the  new  dawn  broke  dim, 

Mine  enemy  proved  a  little  child, 

And  ah! — I  hated  him. 

(Hateful  this  horror  of  moaning  cries) 

But  history  thrilled — Beware! 

When  Peace  shall  rise  on  our  aching  eyes 

Your  enemy  will  be  there. 

■ — E.  S.  in  the  Cambridge  Magazine. 


THE  SOCIAL  WORKSHOP 


A  Department  of  Practice 


FAMILY  WELFARE: 


SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  edwjrTt'dIvine 


Individual  and  Family  Welfare 

FAMILY  welfare  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  a  means  to 
individual  and  racial  well-being.  The  present  tendency  in 
social  work  is  to  bring  forward  the  individual,  to  insist  that 
living  human  beings  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  a  tradition  of 
family  solidarity,  to  protest  that  we  shall  not  try  to  account 
for  the  misfortunes  or  the  needs  of  particular  adults  or  chil- 
dren by  some  easy  generalization  in  regard  to  their  family 
or  racial  characteristics. 

Social  workers  do  well  to  emphasize  the  natural  and  socially 
acquired  rights  of  the  individual;  to  hold  out  stubbornly  for 
the  individual  against  the  mass,  for  the  individual  as  against 
institutions,  for  the  principle  that  nations  and  the  society  of 
nations,  when  it  comes,  are  to  be  judged  by  the  individualities 
which  they  create.  Do  we  find  originality,  initiative,  energy, 
self-reliance,  resourcefulness,  variety  of  type?  Do  we  find  long 
life  and  enjoyment  of  life?  Do  we  find  health  and  vigor  and 
power?  Do  we  find  critical  delight  in  the  higher  things  of 
life?  Do  we  find  genuine  concern  for  people,  that  they  shall 
be  what  the  best  people  may  be  and  shall  possess  what  the 
most  fortunate  possess?  Then  we  may  say  that  the  social  in- 
stitutions and  manners  of  that  society  are  vindicated  by  their 
fruits. 

There  is  some  justification  for  the  modern  feeling  that  it 
is  possible  to  overemphasize  the  family.  Sometimes  the  very 
best  thing  that  can  happen  to  the  individual  is  to  escape  from 
his  family — from  its  reputation,  its  restraints,  its  atmosphere, 
its  deliberate  plans.  The  rediscovery  of  the  individual — by 
physical  examinations  and  mental  tests,  by  rescue  from  cruelty 
and  neglect,  by  more  liberal  divorce  laws — is  a  process  in  which 
the  family  is  subordinated  in  the  effort  to  meet  the  problems 
arising  at  different  periods  of  individual  life. 

The  Christian  religion  attaches  infinite  value  to  the  in- 
dividual soul.  The  monastic  system — the  very  antithesis  of 
the  family — was  a  means  of  permitting  the  unhampered  devel- 
opment of  those  who  chose  what  was  held  to  be  the  better  and 
higher  type  of  religious  life.  Celibacy  is  not  the  particular 
means  most  in  favor  in  modern  social  work,  but  monasticism 
itself  did  not  emphasize  more  strongly  than  does  our  current 
philosophy  that  the  acid  test  of  our  social  economy  is  its  effect 
on  the  happiness  of  individual  lives. 

Most  of  us — whatever  the  doctrine  to  which  we  formally 
subscribe — probably  think  of  marriage  less  as  a  sacrament  than 
as  a  means  of  rounding  out  and  enriching  the  lives  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  as  a  consummation  of  human  affection,  as  a 
means  of  assuring  the  maximum  well-being  of  children,  as  a 
sacred  institution  indeed,  but  sanctified  by  its  transcendent 
value  in  practical  results.  We  lend  the  sanction  of  the  law 
to  the  enforcement  of  its  obligations.  We  punish  desertion 
and  non-support  and  allow  suits  at  law  for  the  alienation  of 
affections — but  we  have  abandoned  the  idea  that  the  father  of 
the  family  is  magistrate,  that  the  wife  is  femme  couverte,  an 
inferior  creature  needing  protection  and  direction,  that  God 
is  to  be  assumed  to  have  joined  together  all  who  are  legally 
married,  even  when  it  is  obvious  that  the  devil  himself  is 
presiding  over  whatever  relations  there  are  between  the  man 
and  wife. 

In  the  same  way  the  limitation  of  offspring,  to  the  point 


of  sacrificing  the  family  to  individual  comfort  and  pleasure, 
is  rightly  to  be  condemned  as  race  suicide.  The  cult  of  the 
individual  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  amount  to  selfish  in- 
dulgence and  racial  treason,  b\rt  those  who  oppose  race  suicide, 
who  preach  the  gospel  of  large  families,  frequently  fail  to 
recognize  the  truth  of  the  indictment  against  the  cruelty  and 
the  stupidity  of  too  many  and  too  frequent  children,  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  health  and  the  lowering  of  the  family  stand- 
ards which  inevitably  result  from  the  absence  of  all  limitation 
— from  the  sweeping  denial  of  the  right  of  birth  control. 
Sterility,  whether  due  to  voluntary  act  or  to  incapacity,  is  no 
doubt  to  be  deplored,  and  insofar  as  it  is  due  to  preventable 
disease — venereal  or  other — to  be  combatted  by  all  the  re- 
sources of  society.  Excessive  fecundity  is  however  not  the 
alternative,  and  those  who  feel  called  upon  to  proclaim  the 
obligation  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth 
will  speak  with  all  the  more  conviction  if  they  do  not  ignore 
the  evils  at  the  opposite  extreme. 

There  is  no  competition  between  the  family  and  the  in- 
dividual. The  family  is  the  universal  institution  for  supply- 
ing the  necessary  income  to  those  who  are  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily dependent.  Family  conservation  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  and  the  only  tested  method  of  securing  normal  support  for 
natural  dependents.  The  scheme  of  state  care  for  all  children 
has  never  yet  been  tried,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  still  upon 
those  who  would  introduce  it  in  fragments.  Day  nurseries 
and  asylums  and  foster  homes,  boarding  schools,  and  other 
devices  for  relieving  the  family,  rich  and  poor,  are  less  con- 
spicuously successful  than  the  family  itself.  We  hear  of  the 
failures  of  individual  families,  but  the  large  fact  about  the 
family  is  its  success.  The  soldiers  who  fought  the  war  for 
democracy  were  trained,  not  in  the  army,  but  in  the  family. 
Almshouses  and  homes  for  aged  have  no  such  popularity  as 
to  make  them  rivals  for  that  approved  institution — a  dignified 
and  honorable  corner  in  the  home  of  grown  sons  and  daughters 
and  grandchildren.  Hospitals  and  sanatoria,  increasingly  im- 
portant as  they  are  to  prevent  infection  and  to  give  instruction 
and  to  permit  delicate  operations  or  temporary  care  in  an  acute 
illness,  are  supplements  of  the  home,  not  rivals,  even  for 
invalids.  Inroads  have  been  made  on  the  home,  but  its  holy 
of  holies,  its  inner  place  where  the  family  still  lives,  is  secure. 

In  the  years  immediately  ahead  we  shall  be  more  and  not 
less  conscious  of  the  family  as  the  unit  of  society,  as  the  stabil- 
izer of  the  common  welfare,  as  the  instrument  through  which 
the  strong,  the  able-bodied,  the  producer  may  make  his  main 
contribution  to  that  generous  and  ample  maintenance  of  nor- 
mal dependents  which  modern  society  delights  to  provide. 

It  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech  to  refer  to  our  homes  as  the 
place  where  we  live.  It  is  there  that  we  sleep  and  spend  our 
leisure  time;  it  is  where  infants  are  born  and  where  they  grow 
into  childhood ;  where  food  is  cooked  and  eaten — or  at  least 
eaten;  where  clothing  is  cared  for  and  mended — sometimes; 
where  books  and  pictures  and  music  are  to  be  found  if  one  has 
a  private  taste  for  them ;  where  the  first  concepts  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  mine  and  thine,  of  pain  and  delight,  are  formed; 
where  the  fondest  ambitions  are  cherished  and  the  deepest 
tragedies  are  felt. 

The   family,  among  social  institutions,   is  unique,  and  no- 
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where  is  its  unique  character  more  evident  than  in  its  relation 
to  social  work.  In  fact  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  conceive 
nearly  all  social  work  as  falling  under  the  three  categories: 
that  which  contributes  directly  to  family  welfare;  that  which 
supplements  the  family;  and  that  which  provides  a  substitute 
when  the  family  fails. 

E.  T.  D. 

A  Traveling  State  Conference 

THE  Tennessee  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion has  organized  ten  district  conferences  throughout  the 
state  this  fall,  partly  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  sixth  annual 
meeting  to  be  held  next  spring,  but  also,  in  the  language  of  the 
invitation  to  the  meeting,  "  to  enable  all  to  get  together  and  be- 
come better  acquainted,  learn  what  "is  being  done  in  their  dis- 
tricts and  throughout  the  state,"  and  "  to  meet  the  heads  of  the 
state  organizations  and  hear  what  they  desire  to  accomplish 
during  the  coming  year,  so  that  all  may  intelligently  cooperate." 
The  idea  is  to  take  miniature  conferences  on  social  work  to  the 
people,  so  arranging  them  that  every  one  in  the  state  who  is 
interested  may  attend  one  of  them  at  the  expense  of  only  one 
day  and  very  little  in  railroad  fare. 

At  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  twenty  minute  talks 
are  given  by  representatives  of  the  principal  varieties  of  social 
work,  with  ten  minutes  for  questions  at  the  close  of  each.  The 
evening  meeting  is  a  general  address  on  some  such  topic  as 
"  How  the  public  can  cooperate  with  the  state  organizations  to 
improve  living  conditions,"  illustrated  by  pictures.  The  seven 
meetings  already  held  have  drawn  an  attendance  of  from  75  to 
125.  They  have  stirred  up  so  much  interest  that  many  people 
are  asking  for  county  conferences,  and  the  president  of  the 
state  conference,  E.  W.  Ogden  of  Knoxville,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  "  other  states  could  use  district  conferences  to  advantage." 


An  Oregon  Farm  Bureau 

THROUGHOUT  the  United  States  the  farm  bureau  has 
been  developing  in  recent  years  in  somewhat  different  ways 
to  suit  local  conditions,  but  with  a  certain  uniformity  also  in- 
sured by  national  cooperation.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  state  agricultural  colleges,  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  and  the  counties  have  shared  in  the  cooperation;  and, 
especially  under  war  conditions,  with  increased  expendi- 
tures, its  Farm  Bureau  has  often  become  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant instrument  of  community  organization.  The  home  and 
the  farmer's  wife  have  not  been  ignored.  The  county  agent 
has  been  a  technical  advisor  to  the  farmer,  but  the  home  eco- 
nomics demonstrator,  generally  a  young  woman  trained  in  the 
agricultural  college,  has  been  by  his  side,  a  technical  advisor  to 
the  housekeeper.  Miss  McCormick,  who  contributes  the  ac- 
count of  the  work  in  an  Oregon  county  which  follows,  was 
one  of  these  demonstrators. 


county  program,  and  to  serve  as  the  county  home  management 
project  committee  of  the  farm  bureau.  Each  committee  mem- 
ber was  expected  to  interest  from  one  to  five  women  in  her 
community  in  household  account  keeping  and  to  give  assistance 
throughout  the  year,  if  necessary,  in  keeping  these  records. 
The  members  were  also  asked  to  find  out  what  labor  saving 
devices  were  in  use  in  their  communities,  to  note  the  sanitary 
improvements  that  had  been  made,  and  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  community  to  these  conveniences  and  improvements.  The 
home  study  tour  committee  was  primarily  occupied  in  locating 
certain  homes  in  the  county  that  could  later  be  used  for  public 
inspection  and  study. 

Six  months  from  the  time  the  home  management  work  was 
started,  although  the  project  was  in  no  way  completed,  the 
following  results  were  tabulated:  eighty-two  women  were 
keeping  a  record  of  their  household  expenses;  five  farm  houses 
had  been  remodeled  to  make  the  kitchen  a  more  convenient 
workshop ;  three  new  homes  had  been  built  according  to  plans 
suggested  by  the  home  demonstration  agent. 

Over  two  hundred  men  and  women,  in  a  two  day  home 
study  tour,  had  examined  the  equipment,  arrangement  and 
surroundings  of  certain  selected  farm  homes  of  the  county. 
The  main  features  studied  were:  water  systems,  sanitary  out- 
side toilets,  labor-saving  devices,  remodeled  farm  homes,  and 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  home  for  convenience  and 
comfort.  A  landscape  expert  went  along  to  explain  how  the 
farm  home  surroundings  might  be  made  more  attractive.  Fol- 
lowing this  tour  there  was  an  evident  desire  on  the  part  of 
many  country  people  to  improve  their  home  conditions.  Im- 
mediately after  seeing  an  electric  dish  washer  in  one  of  the 
homes  visited,  a  man  ordered  one  for  his  own  home.  Another 
man  stayed  in  from  his  field  work  the  day  following  the  tour 
to  make  an  iceless  refrigerator  for  his  wife. 

Four  water  systems  already  installed  in  farm  houses  and 
three  sanitary  outside  toilets  now  under  construction  owe  their 
existence  to  the  home  management  project.  Among  the  in- 
expensive labor-saving  devices  introduced  into  farm  homes  the 
most  popular  have  been  the  fireless  cooker,  iceless  refrigerator, 
home  drier,  steam  canner,  and  the  tea  wagon. 

The  best  part  of  the  work,  however,  has  been  the  meeting 
together  of  men  and  women  to  discuss  the  needs  of  the  farm 
home. 

Anne  McCormick. 

Using  Deposit  Accounts 

THE  Social  Welfare  Commission  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg 
has  under  its  care  a  large  number  of  foreign  speaking 
mothers  who,  though  excellent  housekeepers,  are  unable  to  keep 
accounts,  and  for  whom  a  cash  allowance  is  inadvisable  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  checking  their  expenditures.  The  sys- 
tem of  relief  in  kind  tends  to  the  destruction  of  initiative,  re- 
sponsibility, and  individuality,  and  the  commission  has,  through 
its  auxiliary  the  Social  Welfare  Association  of  Winnipeg,  car- 
ried out  an  experiment  of  placing  certain  "  permanent"  fami- 
lies upon  a  deposit  account  at  one  of  the  departmental  stores 
of  the  city. 

The  ordinary  open  requisition  now  in  use  by  the  commis- 
sion is  forwarded  to  a  family  on  the  first  of  each  month,  made 
out  in  favor  of  the  family  for  a  definite  sum  to  be  expended 
on  food,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  On  the  initial  visit  of  the 
woman  to  the  store  she  has  to  present  herself  at  the  deposit 
account  office  for  a  transfer  shopping  slip  and  deposit  account 
number,  but  thereafter  she  may  shop  either  by  telephone  or 
by  personal  visit  to  the  store.  She  receives  her  account  slips 
in  the  usual  way,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  goods  purchased  on  each  account  is  for- 
warded to  the  commission. 

This  statement  is  checked  by  the  dietitian,  and  if  extrava- 
gance or  poor  management  is  noted,  her  services  are  available 
to  try  to  correct  the  faults  and  to  make  the  women  efficient 
housewives.     It  is  impossible  for  any  deposit  account  to  be 
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overdrawn,  as  when  the  credit  has  been  used  up  no  further 
purchases  are  sent  out  from  the  store,  and  the  commission's 
office  is  notified  of  the  state  of  affairs.  Only  on  one  occasion 
has  it  been  found  that  a  mother  has  attempted  to  overdraw 
her  deposit  account.  At  the  present  time  there  are  twenty- 
six  mothers  under  this  system.  The  experiment  has  been  proved 
successful,  and  it  costs  no  more  than  what  is  usually  expended 
on  grocery  contracts.  Permission  to  extend  this  plan  of  relief 
has  been  granted  by  the  city  council. 

The  advantages  of  the  deposit  account  system  over  the  use 
of  grocery  orders,  which  it  displaces,  are  as  follows: 

1.  It  affords  a  greater  choice  of  goods,  which  besides  allowing  for 
variety  arouses  interest  in  the  diet  of  the  family. 

2.  It  allows  for  suitable  foods  for  invalids  and  small  children. 

3.  Families  are  proved  reliable  managers  before  receiving  a  straight 
cash  allowance,  should  this  system  (which  is  now  in  process  of 
demonstration  by  the  commission)   be  instituted. 

4.  It  eliminates  the  work  of  recording  and  adjusting  complaints 
about  non-delivery,  quality,  etc. 

5.  It  eliminates  the  work  of  writing,  extending,  and  checking  three 
hundred  or  four  hundred  orders  per  month. 

6.  It  permits  the  use  of  volunteers  for  supervising  families,  and  so 
releases  the  paid  agents  for  case  work  in  new  families. 

7.  It  gives  the  foreign  born  housewife  an  opportunity  to  learn  the 
value  of  American   money,   and   to   increase  her  English  vocabulary. 

G.  B.  Clarke. 

Budgets  in  Case  Work 

HOW  and  why  to  plan  family  budgets  is  discussed  in  a  prac- 
tical way  by  Emma  A.  Winslow  in  Bulletin  No.  3  of  the 
Committee  on  Home  Economics  of  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society.  The  fact  that  a  thousand  copies  of  this 
pamphlet  have  already  been  sold  is  evidence  that  social  workers 
are  finding  it  useful.  It  explains  the  difference  between  a 
household  budget  and  household  accounts,  discusses  the  infor- 
mation which  it  is  desirable  to  have  in  planning  a  family  bud- 
get, advises  how  to  utilize  this  information  in  preparing  the 
budget,  and  finally,  suggests  what  use  the  budget  may  be  to 
the  case  worker  and  to  the  families  in  which  he  is  interested 
after  it  is  prepared. 

Home  Service  in  Atlanta 

T  N  Atlanta  there  has  been  a  close  cooperation  and  a  sym- 
*  pathetic  grasp  of  mutual  problems  between  the  Associated 
Charities  and  the  Red  Cross.  The  secretary  of  the  Atlanta 
Associated  Charities,  Joseph  C.  Logan,  was  drafted  as  division 
director  of  the  Red  Cross  and  other  workers  were  freely  drawn 
on  for  positions  in  the  Red  Cross  and  for  training  Red  Cross 
students.  This  cooperation  is  still  in  evidence  as  the  time 
approaches  for  the  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of  the  war  agen- 
cies. For  more  than  six  months  the  secretary  of  the  Home 
Service  Section,  the  officials  of  the  Red  Cross  division  office, 
and  the  Associated  Charities  staff  have  been  trying  to  work 
out  some  definite  plan  of  cooperation  so  that  no  logical  need 
would  remain  uncared  for  as  the  Red  Cross  gradually  recedes 
from  the  field  of  family  case  work,  and  that,  at  the  same  time, 
the  burdens  of  the  Associated  Charities  should  not  increase 
too  hastily  a'nd  in  such  a  manner  as  to  jeopardize  its  work. 

Experience  so  far  seems  to  justify  the  opinion  that  when 
there  is  a  real  social  need  other  than  a  purely  informational 
or  military  problem  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  the  trans- 
fer of  soldiers'  families,  so  far  as  the  family  itself  is  concerned. 
It  was  decided  to  form  a1  committee  which  would  consider, 
case  by  case,  the  families  in  the  district  files  of  the  Home 
Service  Section,  with  a  view  to  deciding  on  the  course  that 
should  be  taken  with  each;  and  which  should  at  the  same 
time,  on  the  basis  of  a  sufficient  number  of  cases,  work  out 
policies  which  could  be  applied  in  bulk  to  the  thousands  of 
cases  under  the  supervision  of  the  Home  Service  Section. 

The  committee  was  formed  early  in   November  and  con- 
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sisted  of  V.  S.  Woodward,  director  of  Bureau  of  Supervision 
of  the  Southern  Division,  chairman;  Cleveland  Zahner  and 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Van  Hook,  representatives  of  the  Atlanta  Home 
Service  Section ;  and  Robert  C.  Dexter  and  Rhoda  Kaufman, 
representing  the  Associated  Charities.  This  committee  has  met 
for  the  last  six  weeks  twice  a  week  and  has  considered  over 
one  hundred  cases,  chosen  as  far  as  possible  to  represent  group 
problems.  The  decision  of  the  committee  made  in  one  case 
has  often  been  applied  to  a  hundred  or  more.  The  following 
policies  have  been  adopted  as  a  result  of  this  six  weeks'  work: 

1.  All  cases  in  which  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the  man  in  service 
has  been  discharged  for  six  months,  and  that  the  full  responsibility 
of  Home  Service  has  been  fulfilled,  and  in  which  no  further  need 
of  outside  assistance  exists,  may  be  closed. 

2.  All  cases  not  in  the  "  informational  file,"  involving  no  other 
aroblem  than  allotment  and  allowance,  liberty  bond,  arrears  of  pay, 
31  similar  inquiries,  in  which  no  new  developments  have  arisen  or 
further  request  been  received  within  three  months,  may  be  closed, 
if  the  record  shows  that  all  regulation  forms  have  been  complied 
with  by  Home  Service.  In  the  event  of  reopening,  such  purely  in 
formational  cases   shall   be  transferred  to   informational   files. 

3.  Records  in  which  all  possible  Home  Service  obligations  hav< 
been  fulfilled  during  the  six  months  or  more  elapsing  since  th 
soldier's  discharge,  and  in  which  a  social  problem  of  unmistakable 
future  duration  still  exists,  should  be  transferred  (with  approval  of 
steering  committee)  in  their  entirety  to  the  files  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  or  other  agency  of  which  they  are  the  rightful  responsi- 
bility. It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  such  records  should  be  in  good 
condition,  with  information  brought  as  nearly  as  possible  to  date; 
should  give  evidence  that  Home  Service  responsibility  has  been  en- 
tirely fulfilled;  and  should  embody  in  the  last  dictation  a  statement 
concerning  the  fact>of,  and  reason  for,  the  transfer. 

4.  Any  case  which  has  been  placed  in  the  closed  files  of  Home 
Service  shall,  upon  a  reapplication  of  client  for  other  than  unmis- 
takable Home  Service  assistance,  be  transferred,  after  consultation 
with  the  secretary  or  case  supervisor,  in  its  entirety,  to  the  files  of 
the  Associated   Charities. 

5.  Any  case  which  has  at  any  time  been  reported  by  the  confidential 
exchange  as  previously  known  to  the  Associated  Charities  shall,  in- 
stead of  being  placed  in  the  closed  files  of  Home  Service,  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  steering  committee,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
latter  be  transferred  to  the  files  of  the  former  agency  for  its  reference 
in  case  of  reopening. 

6.  All  men  discharged  with  disability  incident  to  service  are,  with 
their  families,  the  responsibility  of  Home  Service  so  long  as  the 
latter  exists  as  a  family  agency. 

7.  No  "  B.  W.  R.  I.  form  case"  (Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance) 
?hall  be  closed  until  every  possible  clue  has  been  exhausted  by  visit, 
letter,  post  office  inquiry,  and  newspaper  advertisement.  The  checks 
alluded  to  in  these  form-inquiries  are  being  held  in  Washington  as 
the  legitimate  property  of  the  allottees  named,  and  must  be  held 
there  indefinitely  until  claimed  by  the  rightful  owners. 

8.  Discharge-investigation  cases  of  three  months  standing  in  which 
a  full  report  has  been  rendered  to  the  inquiring  source,  and  in  which 
no  new  development  has  arisen  or  new  request  been  received  within 
that  time,  may  be  closed. 

9.  In  cases  having  to  do  with  unmarried  mothers,  if  the  father  of 
the  child  is  found  to  have  been  a  soldier  in  active  service  the  Red 
Cross  should  accept  the  responsibility.  If  it  is  found  that  the  father 
was  a  civilian,  or  if  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  the 
father,  or  if  the  father  was  a  discharged  soldier,  the  matter  should 
be  referred  to  the  proper  civilian  agency. 

10.  In  order  to  counteract  the  moral  lassitude  involved  in  the 
failure  to  meet  obligations,  every  client  must  be  held  firmly  to  his 
responsibility  for  repaying  loans — if  necessary  through  the  medium 
of  another  Home  Service  Section — however  small  the  amount,  and 
however  long  ago  issued,  until  a  collection  be  made,  or  the  impos- 
sibility of  payment  be  established. 

11.  All  cases  being  handled  by  Home  Service  in  which  the  claim 
upon  that  agency  is  very  slender  or  has  never  been  definitely  estab- 
lished, and  which  give  evidences  of  being,  perhaps  always  having 
been,  the  responsibility  of  a  civilian  agency,  should  be  submitted  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible  for  the  decision  of  the  Steering  Committee. 

The  above  statement  of  policies  is  not  arranged  logically, 
but  in  the  chronological  order  as  worked  out  by  the  commit- 
tee. Of  the  paragraphs  having  to  do  with  the  relationships 
of  other  agencies  in  the  community,  the  statement  "  in  which 
a  social  problem  of  unmistakable  future  duration  still  exists  " 
is  the  most  important  and  gives  the  keynote  for  future  con- 
sideration and  in  my  judgment  the  final  solution  of  the  rather 
difficult  and  perplexing  problem  of  the  relationship  of  the 
Red  Cross  to  civilian  work.     It  is  felt  to  be  absolutely  es- 
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sential  with  such  problems  that  the  committee  continue  its 
present  policy  of  decisions  on  individual  cases  and  the  work- 
ing out  of  policies  from  the  cases. 

When  this  committee  was  formed  it  was  hoped  that  its 
policies  might  be  more  or  less  a  model  for  the  other  cities, 
at  least  in  this  division,  where  strong  home  service  sections 
and  strong  family  agencies  both  exist.  It  would  seem  to  the 
writer,  from  a  background  of  experience  with  both  Red  Cross 
and  Associated  Charities  case  work,  that  the  progress  which 
this  committee  has  made  has  been  most  satisfactory  and  the 
methods  which  have  been  used  might  well  be  followed  in  a 
number  of  cities  where  a  similar  situation  of  cooperative  re- 
lationship exists,  and  fairly  high  standards  of  case  work  on 
both  sides.  This  is  an  infinitely  better  way  than  working  out 
a  program  first  and  then  applying  it  to  individual  cases.  Of 
course  the  policies  in  different  cities  would  vary,  but  the  case 
method  would  bring  out  these  variations  and  would  also  re- 
sult in  a  harmonious  and  understanding  point  of  view  that 
would  be  of  value  to  the  community  and  to  the  families  which 
both  groups  are  serving.  Robert  C.  Dexter. 

A  Full  Chest 

IN  a  community  chest  campaign,  November  18-26,  that 
included  all  philanthropic  and  welfare  work  of  all  races 
and  creeds,  Cleveland  set  out  definitely  to  finance  its  peace- 
time work  for  humanity  by  means  of  a  single  organized  effort. 
Latest  reports  coming  in  up  to  Christmas  indicate  that  the 
campaign  achieved  every  goal  set  for  it.  The  high-water 
mark  of  150,000  subscribers  set  by  the  campaign  committee 
has  been  overtopped,  with  nearly  155,000  subscriptions  in. 
The  campaign  minimum  of  $3,425,000,  which  was  reached 
at  the  close  of  the  week,  has  been  increased  by  late  subscrip- 
tions to  $4,003,566.26. 

While  these  totals  do  not  equal  the  greatest  figures  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  war  campaigns,  Clevelanders  feel  that 
they  mark  a  distinct  achievement.  Along  with  the  overcom- 
ing of  after-the-war  inertia,  reported  from  other  cities,  Cleve- 
land united  all  local  and  national  philanthropic  organizations 
in  this  campaign  to  an  extent  never  before  found  possible 
even  in  that  city. 

Various  reasons  are  given  by  those  close  to  the  campaign 
in  Cleveland  for  its  success.  One  that  is  heard  most  often 
is,  in  the  words  of  a  Cleveland  business  man  long  connected 
with  civic  enterprises: 

The  pioneering  done  in  organizing  in  Cleveland  has  borne  fruit 
in  this  campaign.  Through  the  Welfare  Federation  and  through  the 
Federation  of  Jewish  Charities,  philanthropic  organizations  in  Cleve- 
land have  learned  to  subordinate  their  demands  upon  the  public  to 
the  common  good  of  them  all.  When  this  campaign  started  these 
organizations  all  came  together  quite  naturally  under  the  Community 
Chest — there  were  no  great  individualist  board  members  or  operating 
executives  rearing  their  heads  selfishly  above  the  common  cause  and 
demanding  things  for  themselves  alone. 

Another  reason  given  is  that  while  Cleveland  saved  most 
of  its  war  chest  machinery  for  the  community  fund  drive  its 
campaign  organizers  did  not  attempt  to  drag  the  dead  war 
appeal  into  the  peace  chest  publicity.  As  one  of  the  publicity 
organizers  put  it: 

The  war  as  a  means  of  reaching  public  sentiment  is  dead;  it  will 
never  be  more  dead.  We  have  a  cause  here  in  our  local  charitable 
field  equally  appealing  and  equally  interesting.  This  local  appeal 
is  the  thing  we  have  to  sell  to  the  public. 

He  and  others  set  about  "  selling  "  it.  They  hit  upon  the 
appeal  of  the  children  as  the  central  feature  of  the  publicity. 
The  cause  of  the  children  was  sold  to  Cleveland  as  never 
before  and  through  these  children  Cleveland  became  sold  to 
the  campaign.  Yet  the  educational  feature  of  the  "  chil- 
dren's "  publicity  was  not  lost.  Family  welfare  work,  hos- 
pital work,  girls'  work,  boys'  work,  disease  prevention  work, 
every  kind  of  constructive  social  work,  was  tied  into  the  pop- 
ular consciousness  through  the  children's  appeal.  "  No  cam- 
paign I  have  ever  known  has  offended  fewer  of  the  social 
work  tenets,"  is  the  verdict  of  the  executive  head  of  one  of 
Cleveland's   greatest   relief  organizations,   and   he   added : 


The  campaign  did  much  for  the  education  of  social  workers  a9 
well  as  contributing  a  vast  amount  to  the  knowledge  of  the  cam- 
paigners and  of  the  city  at  large  about  social  work.  The  social 
workers  realized  in  this  campaign  that  more  popular  methods  might 
be  used  in  advertising  social  work  than  heretofore  without  at  the 
same  time  destroying  anything  essential  of  the  social  organizations' 
work. 

Some  of  this  sharing  of  ideas  between  campaigner  and  pro- 
fessional social  worker  is  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
"  Sixty  Best  Sellers,"  a  group  of  young  business  and  adver- 
tising men,  each  of  whom  represented  one  or  two  of  the  so- 
cial organizations  for  which  the  campaign  was  held.  These 
men  directed  the  individual  organizations  in  getting  their 
publicity  "  across  "  and  profited  in  their  turn  by  coming  in 
contact  with  the  people  who  were  actually  doing  the  work 
and  who  were  to  go  on  doing  the  work  after  the  campaign 
was  over.  Another  reason  for  the  intelligent  cooperation  the 
campaign  showed,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  so  many  people  in 
Cleveland  have  been  educated  regarding  social  work  through 
efforts  deliberately  and  intelligently  carried  on  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

Behind  the  publicity  of  this  campaign  Cleveland  had  the 
same  efficient  divisions  of  business,  men's  teams,  industrial  and 
house-to-house  workers,  which  engineered  the  "  clean-up  "  in 
every  corner  of  the  city  in  the  war-time  campaigns.  While 
these  men  operated  on  lines  of  organization  in  most  cases  ex- 
actly the  same  as  those  used  in  the  war  campaigns  yet  they 
kept  away  from  any  attempt  to  force  public  sentiment  on  the 
ground  that  ','  this  is  the  same  old  war,  only  we  are  fighting 
disease  and  poverty  instead  of  the  Germans." 

Carlton  K.  Matson. 

Pre-War  Budgets  Tripled 

THE  Detroit  Patriotic  Fund  conducted  its  public  campaign 
for  a  community  chest  the  last  of  October  and  the  first  of 
November.  The  entire  budget  was  $5,250,000.  Approxi- 
mately two  million  was  for  current  budgets  of  local  agencies 
for  the  last  half  of  1919  and  all  of  1920.  The  third  million 
was  for  the  Red  Cross,  Salvation  Army,  and  foreign  relief. 
The  last  two  million  was  for  a  building  extension  program  for 
local  institutions.  The  amount  raised  in  the  public  campaign 
was  $3,200,000.  The  board  of  directors  and  a  limited  group 
of  men  have  undertaken  to  secure  the  remainder  by  Decem- 
ber 31. 

The  following  general  lessons  were  gleaned  from  the  cam- 
paign : 

a.  The  war  time  soliciting  organization  can  be  held  only  in  part 
for  peace  work. 

b.  The  mass  attack  by  districts  used  during  the  war  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  old  time  personal   approach,   used  before  the  war. 

c.  About  one  tenth  of  the  laboring  population  who  did  not  give  at 
all  before  the  war  but  who  did  give  during  the  war,  can  be  held  as 
givers  this  year.  Close  to  100,000  givers  of  record  were  secured  in 
this  campaign,  which  is  more  than  ten  times  the  number  secured 
previous  to  the  great  drives  of  1917  and  1918. 

d.  The  criticisms  of  war  agencies  have  not  been  forgotten  or  ade- 
quately answered.  The  general  unrest  of  the  day  has  its  effect  on 
the  attitude  of  all  classes  towards  social  work.  There  is  a  very 
definite  reaction  from  the  weariness  over  the  tremendous  labors  of 
the  war. 

Locally  Detroit  learns  the  following: 

a.  Social  work  in  general  and  in  its  particular  items  needs  to  be 
sold  better  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

b.  Building  funds  are  legitimate  for  a  federation  to  undertake,  but 
can  be  raised  more  readily  by  the  personal  rather  than  the  impersonal 
method. 

c.  Great  advances  in  popular  support  and  interest  have  been  made 
during  the  war  period.  In  1917  all  the  local  agencies  together  se- 
cured a  little  more  than  $500,000  from  the  public.  The  year  1920 
will  find  their  budgets  tripled.  Thousands  who  paid  no  attention  to 
them  before  are  now  interested.  The  most  virile  of  the  city's  lead- 
ership has  been  won  to  the  leadership  of  local  social  work. 

We  have  entered  into  a  new  era  of  social  work.  It  is  not  as 
rosy  or  as  profligate  as  the  war  years  promised.  It  is,  however, 
far  in  advance  of  pre-war  days. 

William  J.  Norton. 
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CIVICS :  Americanization  in  Process 


Conducted  by 
BRUNO  LASKER 


The  Jnter- Racial  Council 

THE  NEW  YORK  CALL  recently  gave  up  six  columns 
to  "  revelations  "  of  the  purposes  and  methods  of  this  or- 
ganization which,  as  reported  at  the  time  in  the  Survey,  was 
formed  by  leading  manufacturers  and  financiers  to  stimulate 
Americanization  efforts  in  industrial  plants  and  to  take  over 
the  news  and  advertising  services  of  the  late  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Foreign  Language  Newspapers.  While  the  original 
claim  of  the  council,  to  be  representative  of  foreign  groups  as 
well  as  of  American  employers,  cannot  in  any  real  sense  be 
maintained,  and  while  the  motives  of  the  organization  or  of 
some  of  its  members  may  be  open  to  question,  the  quotations 
of  the  Call  from  various  bulletins  issued  by  the  council  "  not 
for  publication  "  would  seem  to  indicate  a  decidedly  sound 
attitude  towards  the  major  problems  of  Americanization  as 
viewed  by  entirely  disinterested  students  of  these  problems. 
Since  these  bulletins,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Call,  are  no 
longer  confidential,  one  may  feel  at  liberty  to  cite  some  of  the 
more  interesting  suggestions  to  employers.  One  of  them 
says: 

Considerable  unrest  exists  among  the  foreign-born  peoples,  especial- 
ly the  Poles,  Jews,  Russians,  Ukrainians,  etc.,  by  reason  of  propa- 
ganda that  is  appearing  in  this  country.  It  is  suggested  that  in  dealing 
with  these  workmen  no  hasty  action  be  taken;  that  requests  for 
hearings  of  grievances  be  met  with  consideration,  and  that  dispro- 
portionate employment  of  any  one  race  be  avoided. 

Another  bulletin  says: 

Discharge  the  foreigners  and  give  their  jobs  to  returning  soldiers 
— this  plan  has  been  announced  by  certain  employers  and  indorsed 
by  newspapers  editorially.  Every  one  is  in  agreement  that  soldiers 
come  first,  but  it  should  not  be  combined  with  discrimination  against 
aliens  at  this  time. 

President  Wilson  is  dealing  with  a  delicate  racial  situation  abroad, 
affecting  the  small  nationalities,  many  thousands  of  whose  compatriots 
are  working  in  America.  Industrial  discrimination  against  any  of 
the  aliens  in  America  is  sure  to  find  expression  abroad. 

Revolutionary  conditions  and  social  disorder  abroad  communicate 
themselves  more  readily  to  foreign-born  in  America  than  to  Ameri- 
cans, and  a  groundwork  for  the  spread  of  bolshevism  may  be  laid 
which  it  will  be  hard  to  combat  later.  Idleness  and  hunger  are  the 
friends  of  socialism. 

The  immigrant  constitutes  the  bulk  of  common  labor.  He  will  be 
immensely  needed  to  help  America  hold  its  foreign  markets  and  to 
develop  its  own  resources.  He  is  the  man  who  interests  his  friends 
and  relatives  to  come  here.  He  is  the  man  who,  when  he  goes  back 
home,  says  a  good  or  a  bad  word  for  America.  The  immigrant  is 
well  organized  in  his  own  group;  he  is  intrenched  behind  his  foreign 
language  press  and  in  his  nationalistic  organizations.  Racial  dis- 
crimination started  at  this  time  will  solidify  these  interests  and  may 
lead  to  wide  unrest  and  to  the  increase  of  distrust  and  misappre- 
hension now  being  fostered  by  anti-American  interests. 

Constructive  Propaganda 

ME.  RAVAGE,  a  writer  on  Americanization  whose 
•  book,  An  American  in  the  Making  (Harper  & 
Brothers)  has  been  highly  praised  by  such  divergent  minds  as 
the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Lane  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  has  effected  an  organization  of  social 
workers  and  others  intimately  acquainted  with  immigrants 
and  their  needs  which,  under  the  name  The  Peoples  of  Amer- 
ica Society,  "  is  seeking  through  mutual  knowledge  to  elim- 
inate friction  and  promote  good  relations  among  the  peoples 
of  the  United  States."  Grace  Abbott,  Jane  Addams,  George 
L.  Bell,  Allen  T.  Burns,  Herbert  Croly,  Felix  Frankfurter, 
Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman,  Frederic  C.  Howe,  Isaac  A. 
Hourwich,  William  L.  Leiserson,  Bishop  F.  J.  McConnell, 
Louis  F.  Post,  Father  John  A.  Ryan,  Mrs.  Willard  Straight 
and  Lillian  D.  Wald,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Ravage,  constitute 
the  general  committee.  Mr.  Ravage  writes: 
The  Americanization  propaganda,  which  was  artificially  stimulated 


during  the  period  of  the  war,  seems  to  us  to  be,  in  the  main,  already 
flagging;  or,  where  it  still  retains  its  vigor,  to  be  diverted  into  un- 
expected and  somewhat  unsalutary  channels.  Those  of  us  who  a  year 
ago  were  genuinely  concerned  over  the  prospect  of  having  our  newer 
peoples,  with  all  their  valuable  heritages,  reduced  to  a  drab  uni- 
formity, are  now  asking  ourselves  whether  we  had  not,  after  all, 
been  over-sanguine  in  our  fears  that  something  really  serious,  whether 
good  or  evil,  was  about  to  be  attempted.  At  the  moment  we  are 
faced  with  the  far  graver  possibility  that  the  entire  well-intentioned 
public  interest  in  our  younger  populations  may  be  scrapped  and  con- 
signed to  limbo,  and  in  its  place,  and  under  cover  of  the  Ameri- 
canization label,  a  disintegrating  agitation  launched.  The  wide- 
spread publicity  so  discrediting  to  the  alien-born  workers,  which 
has  made  its  appearance  in  the  press  and  on  the  public  platform  in 
the  past  two  months,  gives  color  to  our  apprehensions. 

The  question,  therefore,  which  was  so  spectacularly  raised  at  the 
time  of  our  entry  into  the  war  remains  unanswered.  If  the  Ameri- 
canization propaganda  has  altered  matters  at  all  it  has,  it  would 
seem,  merely  made  the  problem  more  challenging  than  ever.  A  wave 
of  know-nothingism,  of  blind  distrust  of  the  "  foreigner,"  and  of 
thoughtless  insistence  upon  an  undefined  "Americanism"  is  upon  us. 
It  is  for  those  of  us  whose  interest  survives  the  passing  of  the  fashion 
to  band  together  for  the  actual  work  that  has  to  be  done.  In  a  sense 
the  waning  of  the  unhealthy  enthusiasm  is  a  gain.  An  earnest  effort 
can  much  better  be  made  in  an  atmosphere  of  calm  deliberation. 

The  task  before  us  is  difficult  and  complex,  but  specifically  there 
should  be  three  fields  for  our  efforts:  (1)  to  reassert  the  vital  content 
behind  the  somewhat  debased  term  "Americanization;"  (2)  to  re- 
define the  aims  and  the  possibilities  of  the  word  "Americanization;" 
and,  above  all,  (3)  to  establish  an  educational  machinery  for  con- 
veying to  the  peoples  of  America  a  knowledge  and  an  understanding 
of  one  another. 

It  is  with  this  program  as  a  goal  that  the  Peoples  of  America 
Society  sets  cut. 


Jewish  Refugees 


THE  committee  on  immigration  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  has  been  studying  at  first  hand  the  ma- 
chinery for  dealing  with  immigrants  at  Ellis  Island  and  in 
the  first  stages  of  their  residence  in  the  United  States,  was 
much  impressed  with  the  methods  of  the  Hebrew  Immigrant 
Aid  Society,  whose  headquarters  are  in  New  York.  This 
organization,  among  other  activities,  has  for  the  last  two  years 
maintained  bureaus  in  Japan  and  Siberia  to  aid  Jewish  refugees 
from  Russia  and  either  secure  their  return  or  their  migration 
to  the  United  States  if  they  have  relatives  here  able  and  willing 
to  take  care  of  them.  Extreme  poverty,  due  to  the  drop  in  the 
value  of  the  ruble,  difficulty  in  getting  along  in  a  foreign 
country  with  a  different  language  and  different  customs,  ill 
health  due  to  over-crowding — in  short,  suffering  of  every  kind 
was  found  to  aggravate  the  condition  of  those  refugees  who 
had  reached  Japan  and  who  were  endeavoring  to  take  the  east- 
ern route  to  America.  Since  their  relief  forms  the  first  con- 
tact of  a  considerable  group  of  newcomers  with  American 
social  work  and  official  care,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  import- 
ant piece  of  Americanization  work. 

A  vacant  hotel,  accommodating  about  four  hundred  people, 
now  popularly  known  as  the  "American  House,"  and  the  only 
building  with  the  exception  of  the  consul's  office  which  always 
flies  the  American  flag,  was  taken  over  in  Yokohama  to  receive 
the  stranded  foreigners.  By  cooperation  between  the  society 
and  the  State  Department,  relatives  in  the  United  States  were 
communicated  with  and,  where  a  reunion  would  otherwise  be 
impossible,  funds  were  lent  and  steamship  accommodation 
secured — the  latter  one  of  the  most  difficult  matters  to  arrange 
for.  When  passage  to  America  is  unobtainable  for  some 
months  the  prospective  immigrant's  time  is  put  to  good  use  in 
lectures  and  classes  in  English,  so  that  many  arrive  in  this 
country  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  language. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  an  efficient  accomplishment  of 
the  purpose  of  rescue  required  the  opening  of  branch  bureaus 
along  the  Siberian  route  from  Russia  to  Yokohama,  for  the 
immigrant  usually  encounters  the  greatest  difficulties  and  hard- 
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ships  on  this  long  journey.  The  authorities  in  Vladivostok, 
Harbin  and  Irkutsk,  where  these  institutions  were  opened, 
were  provided  with  the  necessary  information  enabling  them 
to  decide  which  cases  would  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
United  States,  so  that  many  a  traveler  was  spared  a  trying 
journey  with  disappointment  at  the  end  of  it. 

The  resourcefulness  of  the  organization  and  its  application 
to  all  cases,  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  alike,  is  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  a  Polish  Catholic,  whose  wife  and  children,  stranded 
in  Yokohama,  could  give  no  other  information  than  that  the 
father,  before  entering  the  United  States  army,  had  worked  in 
a  mine  in  Pennsylvania.  Communication  with  the  adjutant 
general's  office  and  advertisements  in  every  Polish  paper  in 
America  failed  to  secure  any  trace  of  the  man.  Finally  a  visit 
to  various  mines  in  Pennsylvania  by  a  member  of  the  New 
York  staff  produced  the  desired  result,  and  the  happy  and  dis- 
tracted man  was  told  that  his  wife  and  children  were  living 
and  anxious  to  join  him.  A  loan  was  negotiated  and  the  pas- 
sage money  sent  and  the  long-separated  family  united. 

There  are  still  large  numbers  stranded  in  Siberia  en  route 
to  the  United  States  via  Yokohama  who  find  it  difficult  to 
reach  the  port  of  embarkation  or  who  since  the  war  has  ended 
want  to  return  to  their  European  homes.  All  of  them  are 
helped  according  to  their  needs.  Instead  of  sending  some  250 
refugees  to  this  country  monthly,  as  in  the  beginning  of  this 
work,  the  society  now  has  to  arrange  only  for  a  hundred  or  so ; 
but  it  has  undertaken  not  to  close  its  Yokohama  and  Siberian 
branches  until  every  person  who  needs  assistance  is  reunited 
with  relatives  here  or  abroad. 

Progress  in  California 

CALIFORNIA,  on  the  threshold  of  a  statewide  campaign 
of  Americanization,  has  a  definite  idea  of  the  problem  and 
what  to  do  about  it.  A  conference  called  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  has  recently  been  held,  at  which  a  definite  state- 
ment of  principles  and  plan  of  action  was  drawn  up  and 
adopted  and  the  machinery  set  in  motion  to  carry  out  the 
program.  The  conference  was  attended  by  representatives  of 
the  State  Housing  and  Immigration  Commission,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Naturaliza- 
tion, the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Commissioners  of  Agri- 


cultural, Industrial  and  Vocational  Education,  Normal  Schools 
and  High  Schools.  It  was  presided  over  by  Will  C.  Wood, 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

That  the  conference  has  some  grasp  of  the  problem  before 
it  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  its  plan  includes  the  "Americaniza- 
tion "  of  our  own  native-born  as  well  as  the  "  poor  ignorant 
foreigner."  The  opening  paragraph  of  the  adopted  report 
reads : 

It  is  a  problem  not  alone  of  the  immigrant  whose  life  must  be 
redirected  toward  American  customs,  habits  and  ideals;  it  is  also  a 
problem  of  changing  the  attitude  of  the  American-born  toward  the 
foreigner,  giving  a  better  understanding  of  and  sympathy  with  the 
foreign-born  resident  and  eliminating  national  and  race  prejudice. 

State  agents  for  organizing  and  supervising  Americanization 
work  are  to  be  employed  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  the  Commission  of  Immigration 
and  Housing  of  the  state  university,  working  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Local  boards  of  education  are  asked  to  appoint  as  rapidly  as 
circumstances  will  permit  competent  home  teachers,  nurses  and 
recreational  and  social  directors  to  promote  Americanization 
outside  the  classroom.  So  far  as  the  schoolroom  is  concerned 
the  conference  states: 

The  first  and  immediate  problem  is  the  training  of  teachers  for 
the  work.  We  therefore  urge  that  the  University  of  California, 
normal  schools  and  other  teacher  training  institutions  organize  in- 
tensive special  courses  in  Americanization  for  teachers  in  the  service 
and  others  looking  forward  to  teaching.  We  also  urge  that  large 
cities  organize  in  their  evening  high  schools  special  classes  for 
training  teachers  of  Americanization. 

High  school  teachers  of  civics  are  looked  upon  at  present  as 
the  best  fitted  for  the  needed  classroom  instruction.  However, 
the  traditional  course  in  American  government  and  civics,  as 
now  offered  the  high  school  seniors,  is  not  looked  upon  as  ade- 
quate, for  the  conference  recommended  : 

In  addition  to  the  course  in  civics,  high  schools  and  junior  high 
schools  give  courses  in  citizenship  which  shall  include  adequate 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  Americanization. 

The  discussion  brought  out  the  fact  that  at  present  the  only 
ones  who  receive  instruction  in  citizenship  are  the  compara- 
tively few  who  reach  the  senior  year  in  high  school.  The 
great  majority  who  quit  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  year  are  sent 


THE   IMMIGRANT   AND   THE   SLUM 

From  the  presidential  address  of  Burdette  G.  Lewis,  commissioner  of  institutions  and  agencies   of  New   Jersey, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Committee  for  Constructive  Immigration  Legislation 


WE  still  hear  that  the  immigrant  creates  the  slum,  and 
that  he  and  his  children  people  it.  This  is  true  of  the 
immigrant  himself  only  for  a  short  period.  It  is  not  true 
of  his  children.  A  child  of  the  immigrant  is  by  no  means  the 
weaker  brother.  On  the  contrary,  he  is,  from  the  standpoint 
of  strength  and  virility,  a  stronger  child  than  the  child  of 
the  native  American  born  of  native  parents  of  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  generations.  We  hear  that  the  immigrant 
despises  the  farm  and  loves  the  large  city.  This  is  not  true. 
The  immigrant  will  go  to  the  farms  when  labor  exchanges, 
reasonable  extension  of  credit  and  opportunities  for  profitable 
farm  community  life  and  experience  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  leave  the  strange  city  job. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  immigrant  becomes  an  offender  against 
our  laws  more  frequently  than  native-born  Americans  of  the 
third  and  fourth  generations  because  he  is  alleged  to  be  sus- 
ceptible to  questionable  suggestions.  This  is  not  so.  But  it 
sometimes  appears  to  be  so. 

The  fact  is  that  much  of  the  delinquency  among  immigrants 
is  merely  incidental  to  the  transfer  of  people  from  their  little 
village  world  in  the  old  country  to  the  rushing  life  of  our 
cities  in  this  land  which  is  so  very  strange  and  bewildering 
to  them. 

It  is  sometimes  maintained  that  the  immigrant  does  not  learn 
to  speak  and  write  English  because  he  prefers  to  be  ignorant 


of  it.  This  is  not  true.  Our  carelessness  and  the  failure  of 
our  popular  system  of  education  to  provide  proper  evening 
classes  for  foreigners  is  responsible  for  the  immigrant's  fail- 
ure to  learn  English. 

Some  maintain  that  the  immigrant  clings  to  his  fatherland 
all  too  long,  while  others  assert  as  confidently  that  he  forgets 
his  fatherland  too  quickly.  This  is  not  true  of  immigrants 
generally.     It  is,  of  course,  true  of  certain  extreme  types. 

The  failure  of  our  schools  and  of  our  institutions  to  teach 
the  immigrant  English  and  to  help  him  understand  and  adopt 
our  customs  and  manners  is  the  chief  reason  for  the  hyphen- 
ated citizen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  failure  of  our  public 
schools  to  give  proper  place  to  the  recognition  of  the  cultural 
organizations  of  different  races  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
moral  shipwreck  of  the  children  of  the  immigrant. 

Some  pessimists  attempt  to  discourage  us  by  saying  that  the 
immigrant  prefers  poor  housing.  This  is  true  of  some  immi- 
grants, but  even  in  extreme  cases  it  is  usually  a  choice  dictated 
by  economic  and  physical  necessity.  The  refusal  of  the  immi- 
grant to  live  in  the  slum  is  the  best  proof  of  this. 

We  must  admit  that  people  may  cite  examples  of  all  or 
any  of  these  allegations,  but  if  we  look  beneath  the  surface 
and  get  a  clear  view,  we  will  appreciate  that  like  all  bold 
assertions  these  allegations  are  over-statements  which  obscure 
the  truth. 
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THE 
AMERICAN 
ffll   SYMBOL? 


THE  five-cent  piece  or  "  nickel,"  exchanged  daily 
millions  of  times  in  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
between  rich  and  poor,  native  and  foreigner,  merchant 
and  wage-earner,  is  not  only  the  most  effective  means  of 
Americanization  but,  a  foreign-born  contributor  points 
out,  it  is  unfortunately  also  symbolic  of  the  worst  aspect 
of  that  process.  Behold,  he  says,  on  one  side  the  buffalo 
— now  extinct — on  the  other  the  American  Indian — almost 
extinct  and,  what  there  is  left  of  him,  living  in  subjection 
to  the  dominant  race — next  to  this  head  the  one  word 
"liberty"  which,  to  all  appearances,  also  will  belong  to 
the  "  extinct  "  memories  of  the  land  before  this  series  of 
coins  has  ceased  circulating. 


forth  to  grapple  with  the  great  social  problems  of  modern  life 
armed  with  a  year  of  algebra,  English,  Latin  and  ancient  his- 
tory. These  youngsters  are  for  the  most  part  native-born  and 
constitute  those  whom  the  conference  is  as  anxious  to  see 
"Americanized  "  as  the  immigrant.  A  course  in  citizenship 
which  shall  be  more  than  an  enlarged  and  detailed  study  of 
the  Constitution  is  desired.  It  may  be  generally  stated  that 
no  definite  attempt  has  been  made  in  our  courses  of  study  to 
point  out  the  social  obligations  of  the  individual  toward  his 
fellows.     One  speaker  said  : 

Not  until  the  student  is  as  conscious  of  his  duty  toward  society  as 
his  rig/its  under  society  is  he  really  Americanized. 

The  conference  asked  that  numerous  regional  conferences 
on  Americanization,  to  include  all  persons  interested  in  such 
work,  be  called  jointly  by  the  State  Department  of  Education 
and  the  Commission  on  Immigration  and  Housing. 

Laurance  L.  Hill. 

The  Cleveland  Method 

CLASSES  organized  from  factory  workers  form  a  vital 
part  of  Cleveland's  new  Americanization  program,  now 
well  under  way.  For  the  time  effort  is  centered  in  one  large 
organization  known  as  the  Cleveland  Americanization  Coun- 
cil,, in  reality  a  coordinating  agency.  On  its  executive  board 
sit  fifty-three  representatives  of  civic  associations,  business  or- 
ganizations, social  welfare  agencies  and  foreign  language  so- 
cieties. A  separate  body  in  close  connection  maintains  a  cit- 
izenship bureau.  The  movement  was  financed  last  year  by 
$30,000  what  was  left  over  after  a  Salvation  Army  campaign 
reached  its  quota.  Three  salaried  positions  are  maintained, 
those  of  Ernest  P.  Wiles,  director  of  Americanization,  who 
was  in  similar  work  in  Akron,  a  secretary  of  the  council,  and 
one  stenographer. 

Mr.  Wiles  says  his  job  is  mainly  to  "  sell  "  the  idea  to 
Cleveland — to  organize  English  and  citizenship  classes  in 
churches,  schools  and  factories.  In  two  months  he  has  vis- 
ited seventy  factories.  This  is  his  procedure:  He  sees  a 
policy-determining  executive  at  the  start,  goes  over  the  whole 
theory  of  Americanization  and  obtains  a  promise  that  the 
management  will  make  a  survey  to  determine  how  many  em- 
ployes belong  to  each  of  three  groups  into  which  the  Ameri- 
canization classes  are  to  be  divided.     These  are : 

1.  Non-English  speaking  men  and  women. 

2.  Those  with  some  ability  to  understand  English,  not  enough  to 
use  it  readily,  clearly  and  accurately.  May  include  illiterate  Ameri- 
cans. 

3.  Those  who  have  applied  for  second  papers  and  speak  fair 
English. 

After   the   classes   start,   the   teachers   reclassify   the   students. 
Next  Mr.  Wiles  presents  the  proposition  to  the  foremen. 


"  If  I  can  sell  the  proposition  to  the  president,  the  general 
manager  and  the  foremen,  I  can  do  the  rest  easily — the  fore- 
men are  the  crux  of  the  situation  in  Americanizing  industry," 
he  said.  In  one  plant  he  found  he  had  to  include  a  group  of 
foremen  in  the  classes.  The  foremen  then  present  the  offer 
to  the  workmen  and  enroll  them  in  the  classs.  Most  of  the 
classes  are  held  on  the  men's  own  time,  either  soon  after  work 
or  in  the  evening,  in  the  plant  or  a  nearby  school  or  hall. 
To  pay  the  men  in  full  or  in  part  for  the  time  spent  in  Amer- 
icanization classes  makes  them  suspicious  of  Americanization, 
and  they  look  upon  it  as  simply  a  way  of  escaping  an  hour 
in  the  factory,  Mr.  Wiles  says.  If  factories  prefer  to  pay 
their  men  full  or  part  time,  he  insists  that  they  "  go  through 
with  it  "  until  the  men  are  fully  prepared  for  citizenship. 
A  few  companies  in  Cleveland  do  this,  but  none  are  doing  it 
in  Akron. 

The  arguments  presented  to  the  men  either  through  the 
foremen  or  by  Mr.  Wiles  through  interpreters  may  be  sum- 
marized as: 

You  want  to  get  along  in  this  industry  and  get  a  better  job — you 
can't  do  it  without  speaking  and  writing  English  well. 

You  want  to  get  along  in  the  community  and  be  successful  like 
other  Americans. 

Your  children  are  learning  English.  Pretty  soon  you  won't  be 
able  to  understand  them  or  they  you.  This  argument  is  very 
powerful. 

In  two  of  the  fifty-one  plants,  neither  of  them  "  representa- 
tive," Mr.  Wiles  said  he  encountered  the  objection  that  if 
the  foreigners  are  Americanized  they  will  expect  higher  wages 
and  strike,  if  necessary,  to  get  them.  Mr.  Wiles  admits  this 
is  true  and  when  he  suspects  the  objection  is  not  expressed, 
he  argues  that  American  workmen  can  produce  enough  more 
and  better  work  to  deserve  the  higher  pay  to  afford  the 
standard  of  living  demands. 

Thirty-two  classes  are  under  way  in  eight  plants,  and  forty 
plants  are  conducting  the  preparatory  surveys.  Seven  hun- 
dred men  and  women  are  enrolled  in  factory  classes ;  4,500  in 
all  classes.    The  board  of  education  furnishes  all  teachers. 

In  Akron  a  year  ago  Mr.  Wiles  found  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  class  members  were  illiterates.  Most  of  them  came 
from  the  hill  country  in  southeastern  Ohio,  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  from  as  far  south  as  Alabama.  Nearly  all  of  them 
were  whites.  Akron,  he  found,  has  15,000  non-English  speak- 
ing people  and  as  many  English  speaking  people  who  do  not 
have  more  than  the  equivalent  of  the  first  six  grades  of  school. 

John  W.  Love. 

Exit  Shakespeare 

SCHOOL  authorities  in  several  states  and  cities  have  had 
occasion  to  consider  whether  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
was  or  was  not  a  suitable  play  to  include  in  the  study  course 
or  supplementary  reading  of  public  schools.  In  Newark,  N. 
J.,  the  Board  of  Education  on  recommendation  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners  has  decided  that  this  play  is  less  suitable  for  lit- 
erary study  than  other  Shakespeare  plays  which  are  to  be  sub- 
stituted. The  explanation  has  been  given  that  this  step  was  not 
taken  so  much  to  save  the  susceptibility  of  Jews  who  in  Shake- 
speare's characterization  of  Shylock  might  see  a  libel  on  Jew- 
ish character,  as  for  the  reason  that  the  play  idealizes  human 
qualities — cruelty  and  the  lust  of  vengeance — which  it  is  un- 
desirable to  cultivate  in  children.  On  the  same  grounds,  it 
has  been  pointed  out,  most  fairy  tales  and  adventure  stories 
for  boys  would  have  to  be  excluded  from  school  libraries. 
However,  the  result  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Newark  board 
which  interests  us  here  is  that  as  soon  as  the  decision  was 
announced,  the  Scottish  Veterans  of  the  World  War  sent  in  a 
petition  asking  that  Macbeth  be  dropped  from  the  curriculum, 
on  the  ground  that  the  portrayal  of  this  murderer  and  traitor 
is  a  libel  on  the  Scottish  people.  So  far,  says  David  A. 
Mclntyre,  a  member  of  the  board,  no  representations  have 
been  received  from  Moors  asking  for  the  elimination  of 
Othello  or  from  Danes  asking  for  that  of  Hamlet. 
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INDUSTRY:   The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor:   Tribunals 


Conducted  by 
WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY 


Reconstruction  by  Destruction 

FOR  those  curious  as  to  the  causes  of  the  present  con- 
'dition  of  accentuated  unrest  the  annual  report  of  the 
secretary  of  labor  offers  some  enlightenment.  The  secretary 
of  labor  does  not  himself  explicitly  point  out  the  explana- 
tion. Yet  it  is  plain  from  his  narrative  that  our  Ameri- 
can nation  prepared  for  the  industrial  problems  of  recon- 
struction by  demolishing  incontinently  most  of  the  machinery 
created  during  the  war  to  make  harmonious  industrial  rela- 
tions. In  this  summation  of  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  is  contained  the  record  of  the  dissolution  of 
some  of  those  federal  agencies  which  might  have  been  of 
great  service  during  the  fourteen  months  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  armistice. 

It  is  indeed  an  ironical  comment  that  not  only  we  should 
have  failed  to  create  any  new  agencies  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  reconstruction,  but  that  we  should  also  have  rid  our- 
selves so  quickly  of  whatever  organization  we  had  improvised 
during  the  stress  of  war.  Yet  in  effect  that  is  precisely  what 
has  been  done.  It  was  done,  furthermore,  not  because  the 
government  at  Washington  failed  to  interpret  the  feeling  of 
the  American  people.  The  interpretation  was  only  too  faith- 
ful. As  a  nation  the  majority  of  us  insisted  in  the  autumn 
of  191 8  that  the  governmental  organization  for  war  pur- 
poses be  demolished  without  delay.  There  was  no  vocal 
demand  anywhere  for  a  continuation  of  the  new  organiza- 
tions. There  was  nearly  everywhere  a  pronounced  feeling 
that  governmental  interference,  so  called,  must  cease,  and 
that  economy  or  rather  the  restriction  of  expenditures  which 
is  not  always  economy,  must  be  the  sole  criterion  of  national 
activity. 

The  secretary  of  labor  does  not  say  these  things,  but  his 
account  of  the  dismantling  of  the  war  labor  administration 
indicates  it  all  too  clearly.  The  National  War  Labor  Board, 
which  was  an  effectual  high  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of 
industrial  controversies,  has  been  abandoned.  The  United 
States  Employment  Service,  through  which  a  regional  dis- 
tribution of  labor  might  have  been  effected,  has  been  reduced 
to  relative  impotence.  The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Housing, 
at  a  time  when  the  shortage  of  homes  is  a  national  peril,  has 
dwindled  to  that  point  of  insignificance  where  it  seeks  only  a 
place  to  deposit  its  records.  Other  organizations  which,  if 
intelligently  directed,  might  have  rendered  inestimable  service, 
were  disorganized  at  the  first  blast  of  the  trumpet.  Without 
delay  we  attempted  to  turn  back  to  the  governmental  structure 
of  1914,  not  mindful  of  the  demands  of  a  new  era. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  what  would  have  happened  if  the 
time  of  reconstruction  had  been  met  in  a  constructive 
rather  than  a  destructive  spirit.  The  steel  strike,  the  coal 
strike,  the  Boston  policemen's  strike,  might  still  have  tran- 
spired. But  it  is  nonetheless  interesting  to  speculate  on  what 
might  have  been  had  there  been  public  agencies  in  existence 
to  deal  with  the  conditions  which  eventuated  in  these  costly 
and  embittering  struggles.  Even  with  the  continuance  of 
the  War  Labor  Board  it  might  not  have  been  possible  to 
attain  justice  and  to  maintain  peace  in  these  affairs.  But  it 
would  still  have  been  a  great  gain  if  some  impartial  body  had 
been  able  to  clarify  the  issues  and  to  ascertain  the  truly 
relevant  facts. 

The  secretary  of  labor  has  during  the  existence  of  the 
department  exercised  a  certain  authority  to  mediate  in 
industrial  controversies.  The  law  gives  him  no  power  to 
arbitrate.  At  best  the  department  may  endeavor  to  bring 
toother  the  two  sides  to  an  industrial  issue.  That  has  been 
done  persistently  and  with  considerable  success.  Armed  with 
no  power,  not  even  that  of  investigation,  the  conciliators  rep- 
resenting the  secretary  of  labor  have   nevertheless  been  able 


to  remove  barriers  which  separated  employers  and  workers 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  happier  relations. 

During  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  is  made — July 
191 8  through  June  19 19 — the  department  settled  disputes 
involving  directly  more  than  one  million  workmen.  That 
in  itself  is  a  very  great  accomplishment.  This  record  has 
grown  steadily.  During  1915,  for  example,  the  department 
adjusted  only  26  cases.  During  1919,  this  number  had 
grown  to  1,223.  Moreover,  large  scale  controversies  have 
been  prevented  in  important  industries.  In  the  copper 
regions,  for  example,  through  the  agency  of  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  labor  amicable  relations  were  maintained  in  spite 
of  the  reduction  of  wages.  Because  of  the  lessened  demand 
for  copper  due  to  the  cessation  of  military  need,  grave  read- 
justments were  essential.  Copper  operators  and  trade  union 
officials  were  brought  together  and  through  conference 
arrived  at  a  program  mutually  acceptable.  Similarly  condi- 
tions were  adjusted  in  the  California  oil  fields  and  in  the 
packing  industry. 

The  actual  organization  elaborated  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  these  industries  and  others  affords  the  basis  for  a 
further  development  of  governmental  activity.  The  methods 
used  for  war  industrial  organization  both  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  in  connection  with  other  departments  suggest 
the  kind  of  development  which  is  practicable  now.  Certainly 
no  one  can  contemplate  the  remarkable  success  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  the  field  of  mediation  without  sensing  the 
greater  possibilities  of  a  positive  and  constructive  public  atti- 
tude toward  industry. 

Among  the  agencies  developed  during  the  war  was  the 
Women's  Bureau.  Women  constitute  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  all  those  gainfully  employed  in  the  United  States. 
Still  it  was  not  until  the  war  was  well  on  that  Congress 
saw  fit  to  authorize  an  administrative  agency  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  considering  the  problems  thereby  created. 
At  the  present  time  the  bureau  continues  with  an  appropriation 
not  as  large  as  that  of  a  charity  organization  society  in  a 
third-rate  city. 

Other  war  branches  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  divisions 
which,  although  created  in  the  time  of  emergency,  might 
nonetheless  deal  with  the  continuing  problems  of  industry, 
have  been  either  ended  or  continued  as  mere  skeletons.  In 
this  time  of  readjustment  there  is  boundless  opportunity  for 
constructive  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. If  only  the  successful  experience  of  creative-minded 
employers  and  trade  unionists  were  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
entire  country  enormous  benefits  would  be  obtained.  A  divi- 
sion which  performed  the  work  for  which  the  United  States 
Training  Service  was  created  would  be  a  boon  equally  to 
employers  and  to  workers.  A  national  employment  service 
would  enable  the  nation  intelligently  to  deal  with  the  sec- 
ondary problems  created  by  the  variations  in  the  demand  for 
labor. 

We  have  deprived  ourselves  of  the  benefits  which  might 
have  accrued  from  such  organizations.  Our  theory  was  that 
negative  economy  must  be  sovereign.  But  it  is  a  safe  guess 
that  any  one  of  the  major  strikes  which  have  occurred  during 
the  last  four  months  has  cost  many  times  the  sum  needed  to 
maintain  such  governmental  bodies  in  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Where  we  have  saved  pennies  we  have  thrown  away 
dollars,  and  at  the  same  time  have  permitted  ourselves  to 
drift  into  factional  controversies.  W.  L.  C. 

The  Railroads  Go  Back 

rT",  HE   relinquishment   of   federal   control   of   the  railroads, 

■*-     which  by  presidential  proclamation  will  occur  on  March 

1,  has  again  brought  to  the  fore  proposed  legislation  to  care 

for  the  industrial  aspects  of  the  transportation  problem.     At 
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the  present  time  two  bills  are  before  Congress.  The  House 
has  passed  the  Esch  bill  and  the  Senate  has  approved  the 
Cummins  bill. 

Anti-strike  provisions  are  contained  in  the  Cummins  bill. 
This  has  naturally  aroused  the  hostility  of  trade  unionists 
and  of  the  railway  brotherhoods.  On  December  29,  Presi- 
dent Samuel  Gompers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
announced  the  stand  of  the  federation  and  of  the  four  rail- 
road brotherhoods  in  opposition  to  anti-strike  legislation. 
The  trade  unionists,  however,  urged  the  enactment  of  those 
portions  of  the  pending  bills  which  would  tend  to  establish 
better  relations  between  the  railroad  workers  and  the  com- 
panies. They  favor  the  kind  of  adjustment  boards  which 
have  come  into  existence  under  government  control.  The 
trade  union  leaders  also  declare  themselves  in  favor  of  con- 
tinued governmental  operation.  They  stated  that  a  fair  test 
of  the  advantages  of  governmental  operation  had  not  been 
made  during  the  war  period  nor  during  the  months  which 
had  passed  since  the  armistice.  Accordingly  they  asked  for 
a  two  year's  peace-time  trial  of  government  control. 

For  months  the  trade  unions  have  evinced  an  intense  inter- 
est in  the  determination  of  governmental  railroad  policy. 
Many  unions  were  committed  to  the  support  of  the  Plumb 
plan  for  federal  control.  When  the  possibility  of  enacting 
that  proposal  disappeared,  agitation  for  a  continuation  of  the 
present  form  of  operation  continued.  Labor  papers  have 
devoted  much  space  to  discussion  of  the  various  railroad 
bills. 

In  connection  with  the  anti-strike  section  of  the  Cummins 
proposal  the  machinists'  union  has  announced  that  its  mem- 
bers have  voted  to  strike  in  the  event  that  the  bill  is  passed. 
This  would  afford  an  early  test  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  measure  which  is  challenged  by  the  trade  unionists. 

The  Coal  Commission 

THE  commission  appointed  by  the  President  to  deal  with 
the  bituminous  coal  situation  met  in  Washington  on 
December  29.  Its  members  are  Henry  M.  Robinson  of 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  representing  the  public;  Rembrandt  Peale 
for  the  operators  and  John  P.  White  for  the  miners.  Messrs. 
Peale  and  White  were  members  of  the  Fuel  Administration. 
Mr.  White  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  during  the  war  to  undertake  this  work.  Since  the 
dissolution  of  the  Fuel  Administration  he  has  been  in  private 
business.  Mr.  Robinson  is  a  member  also  of  the  President's 
Industrial  Conference. 

The  commission  outlined  the  following  program  for  its 
investigation : 

First — Study  the  whole  coal  industry  generally,  including  a  review 
of  past  records,  government  reports,  different  recommendations  and 
the  essential  claims  of  the  contending  parties. 

Second — Hear  the  demands  of  the  miners  from  their  leaders,  and 
any  other  relevant  testimony  offered  by  interests  concerned  in  their 
welfare.  This  part  of  the  program  will  include  every  phase  of 
the  dispute. 

Third — Hear  the  claims  of  the  operators  and  their  reasons  for 
resisting  any  advance  in  wages  beyond  the  14  per  cent  set  by  Dr. 
Harry  A.  Garfield,  former  fuel  administrator. 

Fourth — Visit  the  representative  mines  and  investigate  the  actual 
conditions  under  which  the  miners  toil. 

All  plans  are  contingent,  however,  on  the  willingness  of 
Congress  to  provide  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  carry  through 
the  investigation. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  have  expressed  their  approval 
of  the  personnel  of  the  coal  commission.  The  officials  of  the 
organization  pledged  their  willingness  to  accept  the  findings 
of  such  a  commission  while  Attorney-General  Palmer's  injunc- 
tion proceedings  were  still  pending  in  the  court  of  United 
States  District  Judge  Anderson  at  Indianapolis.  In  effect  the 
acquiescence  of  the  miners'  leaders  in  this  proposal  was  made 
the  condition  of  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the  contempt 
proceedings  by  Judge  Anderson.  The  miners  are  accordingly 
committed  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  commission.     They  had 


no  other  course  except  to  go  to  jail.  But  although  their 
decision  was  reached  under  some  constraint  they  nonetheless 
seem  genuinely  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  commission. 

The  coal  operators,  on  the  other  hand,  are  much  less  enthu- 
siastic. Public  statements  in  criticism  of  the  commission  have 
been  made.  It  has  been  announced  that  the  operators  will 
cooperate  with  the  coal  commission  only  to  the  extent  of  sup- 
plying full  information.  They  seem  to  be  under  no  agree- 
ment to  abide  by  the  findings  of  the  commission  unless  those 
findings  are  acceptable  to  them.  The  result  is  a  curious  situa- 
tion in  which  one  party  is  bound,  under  fear  of  punishment, 
to  be  governed  by  any  award  made,  while  the  other  party 
seems  free  to  accept  or  to  reject  it.  This  again  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  legal  weakness  of  the  government  in  dealing  with 
industrial  controversies  of  public  significance. 

The  Second  Conference 

THE  President's  Industrial  Conference,  which  elected  that 
title  in  order  to  distinguish  itself  from  the  President's 
October  assemblage,  termed  officially  the  National  Industrial 
Conference,  will  reconvene  on  January  12.  The  conference  has 
invited  representative  employers  and  union  leaders  to  discuss 
its  preliminary  report,  which  was  made  public  on  December 
29.  On  the  basis  of  the  criticism  educed  it  is  expected  that 
modifications  will  be  made.  The  first  public  criticism  offered 
has  been  that  of  President  Samuel  Gompers  and  Secretary 
Frank  Morrison  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Gompers  objected  to  the  compulsory  feature  of  the 
plan  proposed.  That  compulsion  is  directed  not  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  strikes  but  to  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  public 
inquiry.     Mr.  Gompers  is  quoted  as  saying  in  part: 

Any  plan  to  establish  or  maintain  anything  like  fair  relations 
between  workers  and  employers  must  avoid  compulsory  features. 
Any  proposal  for  compulsory  labor  is  repugnant  to  American  sov- 
ereignty and  citizenship. 

Mr.  Gompers  also  objected  to  the  failure  of  the  conference  to 
make  an  explicit  statement  on  the  question  of  the  right  of 
workers  to  collective  bargaining.  Mr.  Morrison  looked 
askance  at  that  section  of  the  report  which  opposed  the  right 
of  strike  by  public  employes. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  conference  has  of  its  own  motion 
arranged  to  hear  the  opinions  of  all  interested  groups  concern- 
ing its  proposals.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  public  body  could 
write  at  this  time  a  set  of  principles  which  would  permanently 
satisfy  the  aspirations  of  workers  or  employers.  The  essen- 
tial thing  now  is  to  achieve  some  form  of  national  organiza- 
tion which  will  develop  the  largest  attainable  amount  of  justice 
and  peace  in  industrial  relations.  A  deadlock  such  as  that 
which  wrecked  the  National  Industrial  Conference  concern- 
ing the  formulation  of  basic  principles,  avails  little  to  workers, 
to  employers  or  to  the  nation.  Thorough  discussion  by  all 
concerned  before  the  present  conference  will  probably  not 
lead  to  any  final  determination  of  an  American  industrial 
policy,  but  it  may  happily  result  in  the  creation  of  some  human 
organization  which  for  the  time  being — without  prejudice  to 
the  future — will  assist  in  the  attainment  of  justice  and  reason- 
able production  during  the  immediate  future.  The  fact  that 
Secretary  of  Labor  William  B.  Wilson,  himself  a  lifelong 
trade  union  leader,  was  chairman  of  the  commission,  and  that 
other  members  not  notable  for  their  friendship  for  trade 
unionism  were  able  to  join  in  bringing  in  a  unanimous  report, 
is  one  indication  of  how  valuable  a  compromise  was  obtained. 

The  War  Labor  Board,  of  course,  was  able  to  reverse  the 
process  followed  by  the  President's  Industrial  Conference.  It 
first  agreed  upon  a  body  of  principles  and  then  provided  the 
tribunal  to  enforce  those  principles.  The  present  proposal 
seeks  chiefly  the  creation  of  a  tribunal  and  has  so  far  post- 
poned the  definition  of  principles.  It  is  true  that  the  work  of 
any  tribunal  will  be  conditioned  upon  the  principles  it  applies. 
Other  war  tribunals,  however,  pursued  the  course  which  the 
President's  conference  now  proposes.  Boards  of  adjustment 
were  first  created  and  secondly  principles  were  formulated.    It 
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is  debatable  which  procedure  is  better.  The  failure  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  undoubtedly  was  important  in 
persuading  the  present  group  to  attempt  to  organize  its  adjust- 
ing boards  before  it  announced  its  rules.  Its  course,  however, 
may  be  changed  as  a  consequence  of  the  hearings  which  are 
now  being  held.  W.  L.  C. 

Land  and  Labor 

"A  WIDE-OPEN  door  between  land  and  labor,"  as  the 
-**■  ultimate  remedy  for  the  problem  of  unemployment, 
has  been  advocated  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  since  191 5. 
It  has  indeed  been  one  of  the  historic  aspirations  of  labor  in 
America.  In  his  last  report  Mr.  Wilson  urges  the  increasing 
cost  of  living  as  an  additional  and  urgent  reason  for  making 
more  accessible  to  the  working  man  the  soils,  ores,  forests  and 
waters  on  which  living  depends.  Benton  MacKaye's  report 
on  Employment  and  Natural  Resources,  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  embodies  the  results  of  the  latest  investigation 
of  land  as  an  opportunity  for  workers. 

In  outlining  the  land  policy  of  the  Department  of  Labor  the 
report  takes  up  first  the  development  of  agricultural  lands.  As 
opposed  to  the  individualist  practice  of  "  homesteading,"  the 
colonization  or  community  type  of  land  settlement  which  has 
ibeen  successful  in  Australia,  is  advocated.  This  system,  the 
report  states, 

is  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  agricultural  worker  deserves 
an  even  chance  with  the  manufacturing  worker,  and  so  the  farm 
as  well  as  the  factory  should  be  equipped  before,  and  not  after, 
operations  begin.  .  .  .  Not  only  is  each  farm  prepared  for  use 
through  initial  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  erection  of  farm  build- 
ings, but  the  community  itself  is  organized  for  cooperative  action  in 
marketing  produce,  purchasing  supplies,  obtaining  credit,  and  in 
providing  for  social  as  well  as  economic  needs.  Hence  a  portion  of 
land  is  usually  reserved  at  the  center  of  each  community  for  the 
location  of  cooperative  warehouses,  stores,  and  banks,  as  well  as 
for  schools  and  churches.  At  or  near  this  center  a  demonstration 
rarm  may  be  established  on  which  pure-bred  cattle  and  other  stock 
are  raised  and  sold  at  cost  to  settlers;  and  this  farm  may  be  used 
also  as  a  training  school  for  incoming  settlers. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  we  should  take  another  lesson  from  the 
Australians  by  making  private  tenure  of  land  depend  upon  use, 
instead  of  opening  the  road  to  tenancy  by  giving  land  in  abso- 

iute  fee  simple  title,  as  under  our  homestead  law. 
Land  classification  and  the  selection  of  lands  suitable  for 
>rofitable  agriculture  are  important  considerations  that  are 
neglected  in  our  homestead  law.  Fertility  and  market  condi- 
tions are  the  main  factors  to  be  considered,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  a  soil  survey  and  a  market  survey  should  be  applied  to 
determine  the  location  of  true  agricultural  lands.  The  essen- 
tial preliminary  step  in  developing  agricultural  resources  is  the 
connection  of  the  farm  lands  with  the  city  markets.  A  system 
of  good  concrete  roads  on  which  a  motor  truck  service  can  be 
established  is  recommended  as  the  most  efficient  way  of  doing 
this. 

The  permanent  forest  area  of  the  United  States  is  estimated 
at  nearly  one-fourth  the  total  area.     In  order  that  these  forest 
lands  may  provide  permanent  and  profitable  employment  the 
iforest  industry  must  be  organized  upon  a  stabilized  basis  and 
:Jmi    [methods  of  forestry  and  timber  culture  substituted  for  "  timber 
ining,"  according  to  the  report.   A  continuous  yield  of  timber 
ust  be  forthcoming  yearly  from  an  area  small  enough  to  per- 
it  of  the  establishment  of  homes  on  some  central  site  to  which 
the  men  can  return  after  each  day's  work,  in  order  that  the 
wandering  "  hobo  "  woods  worker  may  be  supplanted  by  the 
family  man.    This  will  necessitate  planning  ahead  upon  a  long 
time  basis.     Important  forest  regions  in  which  timber  culture 
should   be   established   are   the   north    Pacific   coast,   where   a 
third  of  the  country's  remaining  timber  is  located,  and  where 
the  labor  problems  are  urgent,   a'nd  the  northeastern   States, 
where  the  population  is  dense  and  the  forest  growth  in  need  of 
ehabilitation. 
An  opportunity  for  reorganizing  the  mining  industry  upon  a 
tter  basis  is  offered  by  the  large  deposits  of  coal  and  other 


minerals  occurring  on  the  public  domain  in  the  western  states 
and  in  Alaska.  Under  government  control  operations  on  the 
public  lands  could  tend  to  set  a  standard  of  profitable  employ- 
ment and  suitable  living  conditions  for  the  industry  in  all 
regions. 

The  potential  utility  of  the  country's  stream  flow,  for  pur- 
poses of  sanitation,  irrigation,  navigation  and  power,  is  but 
meagerly  developed.  The  report  paints  out  the  opportunities 
for  profitable  employment  and  public  benefit  that  would  result 
from  the  construction  of  reservoirs,  power  plants,  transmission 
lines,  etc. 

The  main  body  of  Mr.  MacKaye's  report  contains  valuable 
detailed  material  concerning  the  possibilities  of  providing  per- 
manent employment  in  connection  with  the  first  two  great 
natural  resources,  agricultural  and  forest  lands.  The  original, 
actual  and  potential  utilization  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  is  presented  in  a  geographic  view,  with  numerous  maps. 
A  discussion  of  the  salient  principles  governing  land  utilization 
for  the  real  benefit  of  returned  soldiers  and  other  workers  fol- 
lows. Actual  cases  where  these  principles  have  been  applied  or 
proposed  are  taken  up  in  the  last  chapters.  Agricultural  col- 
onies in  Australia  and  Canada  are  described,  with  accompany- 
ing diagrams.  Possible  forest  developments  in  specified  regions 
of  the  United  States  are  worked  out  in  detail.  Mr.  MacKaye's 
report  marks  definite  progress  towards  a  national  land  and 
labor  program.  Eloise  Shellabarger. 

Democracy  in  Mill  Management 

EMPLOYES  asking  that  time-clocks  be  installed  to  check 
the  comings  and  goings  of  all  operatives  is  a  novelty  in 
"  industrial  relations  "  that  would  seem  to  justify  inquiry. 
When  the  same  employes  ask  for  regular  discussions  for  the 
improvement  of  working  methods  and  for  a  mass  meeting  of 
all  the  workers  with  the  same  end  in  view,  one's  curiosity  is 
fully  aroused.  These  things  have  happened  at  one  of  the  fac- 
tories of  the  Garner  Print  Works  and  Bleachery  which  re- 
cently adopted  a  plan  of  labor  management  which  is  unique 
in  its  psychological  effect  upon  the  employes.  The  plan 
applies  to  the  two  factories  of  the  company  at  Wappingers 
Falls  and  Garnerville,  N.  Y.,  and  went  into  effect  during 
1919.  Under  it  a  board  of  management  was  created  in  each 
place  to  have  complete  control  of  the  operation  of  the  fac- 
tories. This  board  consists  of  six  members.  Three  represent 
the  management  or  stockholders  and  consist  of  the  local  man- 
ager, the  New  York  city  manager  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
company.  The  other  three  are  elected  by  the  board  of  opera- 
tives from  its  number.  The  board  of  operatives,  whose  func- 
tions will  be  explained  later,  is  elected  annually  by  all  the 
employes  of  each  factory.  The  board  of  management  meets 
at  the  call  of  any  two  of  its  members.  It  has  as  its  secretary 
the  same  official  who  acts  as  secretary  to  the  board  of  opera- 
tives. 

In  the  formal  resolution  voted  by  the  board  of  directors, 
the  powers  of  the  newly-created  board  of  management  are 
vague  and  general.  The  resolution  simply  states  that  the  board 
of  management  "  is  authorized  to  settle  and  adjust  such  mat- 
ters of  mill  management  as  may  arise."  But  I  was  informed 
by  an  executive  official  of  the  company  that  the  board  of  man- 
agement is  to  have  complete  jurisdiction  over  such  matters 
as  wages,  hours  of  work,  working  conditions  and  production 
methods.  The  directors  of  the  company,  in  other  words,  rep- 
resenting only  the  stockholders,  have  delegated  authority  to  a 
joint  committee,  representing  the  stockholders  and  the  work- 
ers. In  case  a  majority  of  this  board  should  fail  to  agree  upon 
any  matter,  the  board  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  seventh  mem- 
ber. The  decision  of  the  majority  so  constituted  is  final.  The 
power  of  the  new  board  will  not,  however,  cover  such  business 
activities  as  financing,  merchandising  and  selling. 

Another  novel  feature  of  the  plan  is  the  creation  of  two 
sinking  funds  to  be  used  during  periods  of  depression  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  continuity  of  wages  and  interest.    These 
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funds  consist,  each  of  15  per  cent  of  the  net  earnings  remain- 
ing after  the  payment  of  interest  to  the  invested  capital  and 
wages  to  labor.  Each  fund  is  limited  to  $250,000.  Should 
the  plant  or  part  of  it  be  forced  to  close  down  because  of  busi- 
ness depression,  any  employes  thrown  out  of  work  will  be 
paid  half  wages.  Similarly,  capital  will  be  paid  its  guaranteed 
minimum  of  6  per  cent. 

The  creation  of  the  board  of  management  and  the  sinking 
funds  marks  a  step  in  advance  of  the  democratic  plan  already 
established  by  the  Garner  Print  Works  and  Bleachery  in  its 
two  factories  in  191 8.  As  the  plans  are  almost  identical  in 
both  places,  and  as  I  have  only  visited  Wappingers  Falls,  I 
am  confining  this  account  largely  to  the  latter. 

The  company  had  the  employes  elect  a  board  of  operatives 
which  consisted  of  six  members  in  Wappingers  Falls  and 
eleven  members  in  Garnerville.  The  company  also  nominated 
and  paid  the  salary  of  an  executive  secretary  for  each  board. 
The  nominees,  however,  had  to  be  acceptable  to  the  boards. 
The  Garnerville  factory  employs  about  one  thousand  operatives 
while  the  one  at  Wappingers  Falls  employs  about  five  hundred. 
In  both  places  the  board  of  operatives  was  given  three  groups 
of  powers : 

Housing.  Both  of  the  villages  have  many  tenement  houses  which 
are  owned  by  the  company.  These  houses  have  always  been  more 
or  less  of  a  problem.  The  management  of  these  houses  was  turned 
over  to  the  board  of  operatives.  The  company  has  furnished  the 
money  for  remodelling  purposes,  but  the  board  of  operatives  has 
decided  completely  on  both  the  nature  of  the  improvements  and 
expenditures. 

Recreation  and  Education.  In  both  villages  almost  all  of  the 
wage-earners  are  employes  of  the  Garner  Print  Works.  The  com- 
munity life  and  industrial  life  are  therefore  closely  interwoven.  The 
board  of  operatives  was  accordingly  given  the  power  to  work  out  a 
recreational   and  educational   program  for  the  community. 

Advisory  Powers  on  Working  Conditions.  The  board  could 
only  suggest  methods  of  improvement  to  the  management,  but  it  had 
no  power  to  see  that  they  were  enforced. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  board  of  operatives  was  created, 
the  company  established  a  plan  of  profit-sharing.  The  invest- 
ment of  the  workers  in  their  labor  power  was  capitalized  by 
determining  the  total  average  pay-roll  per  annum  of  the  com- 
pany for  the  last  five  years  and  the  average  term  of  employment 
of  an  employe.  From  life  insurance  and  other  data  the 
management  learned  that  "  the  average  employe  works  in  the 
industry  twenty-eight  years  and  at  any  one  time  the  average 
employe  has  fourteen  years'  service  behind  him  and  fourteen 
years'  service  ahead  of  him."  The  management  decided  there- 
fore that  this  fourteen  years'  prospective  service  is  his  invest- 
ment in  the  company. 

The  average  annual  pay-roll  for  the  last  five  years  was 
$968,485.  Multiplying  this  amount  by  14,  the  management 
arrived  at  the  total  capital  value  of  the  labor  power  of  their 
employes.  The  amount  equalled  48  per  cent  of  the  total 
average  investment  for  five  years.  It  was  therefore  decided 
that  the  employes  shall  get  48  per  cent  of  any  net  earnings. 
Net  earnings  were  defined  as  the  amount  "  fixed  and  deter- 
mined by  deducting  from  the  gross  earnings  all  expenses, 
taxes,  depreciation,  and  other  charges,  together  with  6  per 
cent  per  annum  on  the  capital,  surplus  and  undivided  profits 
of  the  company."  Thus  capital  was  guaranteed  a  minimum 
interest  of  6  per  cent. 

The  annual  report  of  the  board  of  operative  tends  to  show 
that  it  responded  readily  to  its  responsibilities.  In  Wappingers 
Falls  a  housing  survey  was  made.  The  board,  moreover,  has 
maintained  a  business  attitude  towards  the  houses.  It  has 
held  that  they  ought  to  return  a  fair  interest  on  the  capital 
invested.  But  while  rents  are  being  raised  proportionate  to 
improvements,  these  increases  take  into  consideration  the 
wage  scale  and  the  cost  of  living  of  the  tenants.  The  com- 
pany has  financed  the  improvements.  The  board  has  also  es- 
tablished and  equipped  a  playground,  an  athletic  field,  and  a 
village  club  house. 

The  board  of  management  came  as  a  result  of  a  request 
by  the  board  of  operatives  for  more  power.     Last  May  the 


operatives  reported  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  company 
on  the  progress  of  the  work.  It  stated  at  the  same  time 
however,  that,  in  its  opinion,  "  the  apathy  and  lack  of  interest 
with  which  many  of  the  employes  view  the  board  of  opera- 
tives "  were  due  to  the  fact  that  its  powers  did  not  after  all 
directly  affect  the  "  things  in  which  the  employes  are  most 
vitally  interested — matters  within  the  mill,  questions  of  hours, 
wages  and  the  various  conditions  by  which  they  are  surrounded 
in  their  daily  work."  The  board  of  operatives  therefore 
recommended  that  it  be  given  more  power  in  "  these  more 
vital  matters."  As  a  result  of  this  request,  the  directors  pro- 
vided for  the  new  board  of  management. 

An  interesting  incident  under  the  new  system  occurred  in 
May  when  the  management  presented  a  request  to  the  board  of 
operatives  from  the  board  of  directors  that  they  make  some 
recommendation  relative  to  changing  the  hours  of  work. 
The  men  were  working  55  hours  a  week.  After  considerable 
discussion  the  board  of  operatives  in  Wappingers  Falls  rec- 
ommended that  the  hours  be  reduced  from  55  to  48  a  week, 
and  that  wages  be  increased  15  per  cent.  The  board  of  oper- 
atives at  Garnerville  recommended  a  similar  decrease  in  the 
hours  of  work,  and  that  no  reduction  be  made  in  wages.  The 
board  of  directors  approved  the  recommendation  of  each  board 
of  operatives. 

Did  the  board  of  operatives  simply  demand  something  for 
the  workers  and  stop?  No.  The  members  of  the  board  realized 
that  they  had  a  responsibility  to  the  stockholders  and  to  them- 
selves as  sharers  in  the  profits  of  the  industry.  They  recom- 
mended at  the  same  time  that  there  ought  to  be  no  decrease  in 
production.  The  board  of  operatives  at  Wappingers  Falls 
voted  as  follows: 

While  feeling  its  responsibility  in  making  these  suggestions  (about 
decreasing  hours  and  increasing  wages),  the  Board  of  Operatives 
believes  that  in  addition  to  the  saving  which  will  be  affected  in 
power  and  light,  the  plant  can  be  so  managed,  and  its  efficiency  so 
improved  in  other  ways,  as  to  result  in  turning  out  practically  the 
same  production  in  48  hours  as  it  turns  out  at  present  in  55  hours. 
To  this  end  the  Board  of  Operatives  wishes  specifically  to  recom- 
mend the  following  methods  of  increasing  efficiency: 

That  time-clocks  be  installed,  covering  all  operatives. 

That  a  regular  monthly  foreman's  conference  be  held  for  mutual 
discussion  with  the  agent,  of  the  problems  of  mill  management,  in 
order  to  harmonize  the  working  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
plant  with  each  other;  to  improve  working  conditions  which  may 
affect  plant  efficiency,  to  promote  the  spirit  of  cooperation  among  all 
departments,  and  with  the  management,  and  to  increase  the  efficiency 
and  production  of  the  entire  plant. 

That  a  mass  meeting  of  all  employes  be  called  and  full  explana- 
tions made  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  everyone  in  order  that  production  may  be  kept  up  and  no  loss 
sustained  by  us  all  as  partners,  on  account  of  reduction  of  hours. 

Only  one  department  of  the  factory  is  organized  into  a 
trade  union.  Consequently,  the  experience  here  does  not  throw 
much  light  on  the  relationship  of  trade  union  activities  to  such 
plans  of  cooperative  management  as  this  one.  The  one  union, 
however,  is  represented  by  one  of  its  members  on  the  board 
of  operatives.  I  was  informed  that  he  is  a  very  active  member 
of  the  board  and  shows  the  result  of  his  trade  union  training 
in  the  discussions.  A  prominent  executive  of  the  company 
puts  the  motive  for  the  plan  in  this  way  : 

Why  do  I  advocate  this  partnership  principle  in  our  business? 
Why,  to  express  the  question  differently,  am  I  not  satisfied  with  the 
system  of  paying  wages  as  determined  by  supply  and  demand,  i.  e., 
with  paying  the  market  price  for  labor  and  making  as  large  profits 
for  the  company  as  market  conditions  will  permit?  Because  I  am 
convinced  that  this  system  has  been  weighed  in  the  scales  of  human 
experience  and  found  wanting.  It  treats  every  employe  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  the  end  being  the  enrichment  of  the  employer,  whereas 
every  man,  every  woman  and  every  child  is  an  end  in  himself  or 
herself,  the  most  valuable  creation  in  the  universe.  To  phrase  it 
differently,  because  this  system  has  on  the  one  hand  resulted  in  • 
poverty  for  many  in  this  glorious  land  of  plenty,  and  on  the  other  : 
causing,  as  it  does,  the  concentration  of  great  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
a  few,  has  enshrined  the  pursuit  of  material  wealth  as  the  dominant 
life  motive  of  men. 

Bex  M.  Selekman 
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BOOKS  ON    LAW  AND   LABOR 


Justice  and  the  Poor 

By  Reginald  Heber  Smith.  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 
271  pp.,  paper  bound.  For  distribution. 
The  appearance  of  this  substantial  report 
on  Justice  and  the  Poor  has  been  well  staged 
and  it  is  worthy  of  its  respectable  sponsors. 
Dean  Roscoe  Pound  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  characterizes  it  as  epoch  making,  and 
at  a  notable  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Liberal 
Club,  before  leading  educators  and  jurists, 
compliments  the  university  for  having  added 
another  glory  to  its  luster.  Dean  J.  H.  Wig- 
more  of  Northwestern  University  Law  School, 
whose  influence  on  the  study  is  scarcely  less 
obvious  than  that  of  Dean  Pound,  would  cer- 
tainly speak  in  no  less  enthusiastic  terms. 
President  Henry  S.  Pritchett  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  vouches  for  the  author's  modera- 
tion, and  Elihu  Root  for  the  trustworthiness 
of  his  information. 

What  then  is  the  conclusion  reached  in  this 
exhaustive  and  painstaking  inquiry,  bv  this 
trustworthy  and  competent  member  of  the 
Boston  bar  who  has  had  the  advantage  of 
practical  experience  in  the  legal  aid  so- 
ciety of  his  own  city  and  the  opportunity, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  to 
examine  the  various  methods  adopted  to  ob- 
tain justice  for  the  poor  in  the  civil  and  crim- 
inal courts  of  the  several  states?  The  con- 
clusion in  a  word  is  that  justice  is  denied  to 
the  poor — not  because  there  is  any  failure  to 
recognize  the  freedom  and  equality  of  justice 
as  substantive  legal  rights,  guaranteed  by 
constitutions;  not  because  judges  are  dishon- 
est, unwilling,  or  incapable;  not  because  of 
the  evil  machinations  of  any  group  or  class; 
not  because  anyone  has  intended  to  do  any- 
thing wrong;  but  because  of  defects  in  the 
administration  of  the  law;  because  of  (1) 
delays,  (2)  court  costs  and  fees,  and  (3)  ex- 
pense of  counsel. 

The  evidence  is  now  overwhelming.  "  The 
administration  of  American  justice  is  not  im- 
partial, the  rich  and  the  poor  do  not  stand 
on  an  equality  before  the  law;  the  traditional 
method  of  providing  justice  has  operated  to 
close  the  doors  of  the  court  to  the  poor,  and 
has  caused  a  gross  denial  of  justice  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  millions  of  persons." 
Such  a  sweeping  indictment  as  this  needs 
to  be  "  substantiated  by  ample  authority," 
and  this  tue  report  undertakes.  The  facts  are 
better  known  than  the  underlying  causes; 
and  the  report  seeks  to  lay  bare  the  latter. 
Lawyers  and  judges  by  no  means  escape  cen- 
sure. The  majority  of  them  are  declared  "  to 
view  the  situation  with  indifference."  What 
a  multitude  of  humble,  entirely  honest  peo- 
ple in  the  light  of  their  experience  believe, 
the  "  essentially  conservative  bench  and  bar 
will  vehemently  deny,"  viz.,  that  there  is 
no  law  for  the  poor. 

The  various  remedies  are  reviewed  in  turn, 
with  no  apparent  prejudices  or  partiality  for 
any  particular  panacea.  The  small  claims 
courts  at  the  head  of  the  list  and  the  legal 
aid  organizations  at  its  close  seem  to  be  of 
the  greatest  importance.  The  latter  may  be- 
come "  the  best  instrumentality  for  the  equal- 
ization of  American  justice;"  they  are,  "in- 
deed, "  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  whole 
problem.  Properly  equipped  they  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  stimulus,  they  will  furnish 
the  requisite  leadership,  and  they  will  devise 
the  concrete  detailed  working  plans  and  carry 
them  through  to  completion." 

The  question  fairly  arises  whether  there 
is  not  a  very  considerable  disparity  between 
the  "  denial  of  justice "  to  the  poor,  which 
the  author  of  the  report  so  conclusively  dem- 
onstrates, and  the  remedy  upon  which  he  puts 
the  main  emphasis.     Mr.  Smith  declares  it  to 


be  the  fact  that  the  bar  as  a  whole  has  done 
almost  nothing  to  assist  the  poor  in  securing 
that  justice  which  our  institutions  profess  to 
guarantee  them.  Assistance  to  the  legal  aid 
societies,  he  says  in  another  place,  "  is  ac- 
corded in  scanty  measure,  because  the  bar  in 
general.  .  .  .  does  not  admit  the  premise 
that  there  rests  on  every  lawyer  a  definite 
duty  toward  the  poor  litigant."  By  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  curious  twist  of  reasoning,  Mr. 
Smith  is  able  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the 
legal  aid  societies  are  a  most  "  powerful  in- 
fluence in  preserving  the  faith  of  the  common 
people  in  the  integrity  of  the  bar."  On  the 
author's  own  showing  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
the  bar  should  be  entitled  to  any  such  service, 
at  least  until   it  reforms. 

Mr.  Root,  in  his  foreword,  after  pointing 
out  that  the  highest  obligation  of  government 
is  to  secure  justice  for  those  who,  because 
they  are  poor  and  weak  and  friendless,  find 
it  hard  to  maintain  their  own  rights,  and  that 
this  book  shows  that  we  have  not  been  per- 
forming that  duty  very  satisfactorily,  and 
that  we  ought  to  bestir  ourselves  to  do  better, 
goes  on  to  express  the  opinion  that  we  should 
not  be  overharsh  in  judging  ourselves; 
for  the  shortcomings  have  been  the 
result  of  changing  conditions  which  the  great 
body  of  our  people  have  not  fully  appre- 
ciated. It  would  seem  to  be  the  least  of  our 
dangers  that  we  shall  be  overharsh  in  judg- 
ing ourselves.  In  the  face  of  the  indictment 
contained  in  this  report  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  indignation  and  harshness  would 
not  be  unbecoming. 

The  legal  aid  societies  are  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  relation  of  social  work  in 
general  to  established  institutions.  Not  once 
but  fifty  times,  in  every  conceivable  connec- 
tion, Mr.  Smith  sets  forth  the  failure  of  the 
bar  to  perform  its  natural  and  legitimate 
function,  the  failure  of  lawyers  to  observe 
the  spirit  of  their  oath  of  admission  to  the 
bar  and  their  recognized  code  of  ethics,  and 
this  he  proposes  to  remedy,  not  bv  the  course 
which  would  naturally  seem  to  be  indicated, 
namely,  a  general  reformation  of  legal  Drac- 
tice  in  this  .respect,  but  by  a  device,  a  special 
society  to  which  leading  members  of  the  bar 
are  to  make  personal  contributions,  and  which 
is  to  perform  for  the  legal  profession  vicar- 
iously its  neglected  dutv. 

Leffal  aid  is  a  temporary  necessity.  It  comes 
into  the  breach ;  it  prevents  some — a  small 
part — of  the  damage  due  to  the  denial  of 
justice.  But  in  any  community  in  which  the 
bench  and  the  bar  really  do  what,  according 
to  their  own  clearly  formulated  ideals,  they 
are  expected  to  do,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  such  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  practice 
of  law  and  the  administration  of  justice. 

E.  T.  D. 
Law  and  the  Family 

By  Robert  Grant.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
264  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.70. 

The  aloofness  and  detachment  of  a  probate 
judge,  the  shrewd  insight  and  mellowness 
of  an  essayist,  and  the  subtle  analytical  skill 
of  s  novelist,  combine  to  make  the  Law  and 
the  Family  an  entertaining  volume.  But  it 
should  be  read  for  entertainment  and  reas- 
surance rather  than  for  such  information  as 
would  enable  a  reformer  to  change  the  laws 
or  to  rehabilitate  families  forthwith.  The 
author  sees  so  many  sides  of  the  problems  that 
he  raises,  he  is  so  fair  and  judicial,  so  leis- 
urely and  deliberate,  that  the  zeal  of  the  re- 
former is  tempered  by  the  perusal  of  his  re- 
flections, and  impatience  is  swallowed  up  in 
a  vague  wonder  as  to  whether  after  all  the 
worst  wrongs  do  not  in  some  way  right  them- 
selves if  you  give  them  time.     The  observer 


who  puts  down  these  impressions  is  no  cynic, 
though  he  sees  much  cause  for  amusement. 
He  is  no  pessimist,  though  he  helps  here  and 
there   in   the   process   of   disillusionment. 

The  seven  essays  which  make  up  the  vol- 
ume bristle  with  subjects  of  interest  to  social 
workers,  especially  that  on  Domestic  Rela- 
tions and  the  Child,  and  the  closing  one  en- 
titled Marriage  and  Divorce;  and  the  tem- 
per in  which  these  subjects  are  discussed  is 
especially  wholesome  for  those  whom  Judge 
Grant  calls  "  the  liaison  officers  of  our  so- 
cial system,"  and  the  "  truly  indispensable 
allies  of  justice."  Perhaps  however  even  so- 
cial workers  will  read  with  greater  relish 
the  genial  critic's  remarks  on  feminism  and 
feminine  independence.  E.  T.  D. 

The  I.  W.  W. 

By  Paul  F.  Brissenden.     Longmans,  Green 

&  Co.     432  pp.    Price  $4;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $4.25. 

Dr.  Brissenden  has  kept  his  head  in  writ- 
ing this  moderate  and  wholly  faithful  ac- 
count of  the  I.  W.  W.  It  is  more  to  his 
credit  because  it  was  done  in  a  period  heated 
and  murky  with  violent  emotions.  He  shows 
how  our  much  read  journals  have  reflected 
these  emotions  in  the  reports  upon  which  the 
public  has  relied  for  evidence. 

"There  are  immense  possibilities  of  a  con- 
structive sort  in  the  theoretic  basis  of  the 
I.  W.  W. ;  but  the  press,"  he  says,  "has 
done  its  best  to  prevent  the  public  from 
knowing  it." 

Again,  "  If  a  lumber  company,  for  ex- 
ample, gets  into  a  controversy  with  the 
shingle-weavers  union  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  it  has  only  to  raise  a  bar- 
rage and  shout  through  its  controlled  news 
columns  that  'they  are  Wobblies!'  and  pub- 
lic opinion  is  against  them.  Nor  does  the 
misrepresentation  stop  there.  All  who 
openly  sympathize  with  the  alleged  Wobblies 
are,    forsooth,    themselves    Wobblies!" 

Not  in  the  least  does  this  mean  that  the 
author  is  deceived  by  the  philosophy  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  or  by  their  propaganda.  He  sees 
them  grotesquely  unprepared  for  the  job 
they  so  jauntily  undertake. 

Dr.  Brissenden  gives  an  intelligent  ac- 
count of  the  forerunners  from  Robert  Owen 
to  the  Knights  of  Labor,  as  he  does  of  the 
birth  of  the  movement  and  its  turbulent  rec- 
ord from  the  Chicago  meeting  in  1908  to  the 
present  time.  All  the  inherent  antagonisms 
to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  are  brought  out,  together 
with  the  inherent  wrangling  within  the 
I.  W.  W.  itself.  One  can  select  more  venom- 
ous criticism — one  I.  W.  W.  against  an- 
other— than  is  found  in  any  section  of  the 
proletarian  movement.  Choice  specimens  of 
this  may  be  found  in  plenty,  especially  in 
the  story  of  the  conventions  and  in  chap- 
ters like  that  of  the  Doctrinaire  versus 
Direct  Action.  It  would  be  a  curious  study 
to  compare  the  I.  W.  W.  songs  with  those 
of  the  Chartist  upheaval,  when  the  disturb- 
ers were  set  upon  by  all  the  suspectabilities 
with  the  same  indiscriminate  rancor  now 
shown  to  our  Wobblies. 

So  far  as  essential  facts  are  concerned, 
the  volume  leaves  little  to  be  said.  No  one 
has  followed  them  longer  or  with  more  tem- 
perate valuation  than  the  author.  He  has 
been  wise  in  avoiding  the  metaphysical  en- 
ticements which  the  subject  invites.  Very 
clearly  we  see  how  slight  an  influence  the 
Socialists  had  upon  the  movement  Rather 
helplessly  they  flit  before  us  in  the  opening 
scene,  soon  to  disappear  as  finally  as  did  a 
union  as  radical  as  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners.  In  no  stage  yet  reached  by  the 
I.  W.  W.  could  a  labor  organization  with 
any  disciplined  strength  be  at  home. 

Of  special  value,  too,  are  the  ten  appen- 
dices, including  an  excellent  index  and  ample 
bibliography.  These  include  a  study  of 
membership    statistics    and    the   geographical 
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distribution  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  their  strikes 
and  free-speech  contests  with  a  dozen  of 
their  popular  songs.  An  ingenious  chart  is 
appended  showing  with  graphic  ingenuity 
the  rise  and  growth  of  the  more  radical 
labor  organizations  of  the  industrial  type 
from  1866  to  the  appearance  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
with  the  sectarian  variations  already  in  the 
field.  In  the  interest  of  sobriety  and  even  of 
ordinary  common  sense  touched  by  humor, 
one  wishes  the  widest  reading  for  this 
volume. 

John  Graham  Brooks. 

Aliens'  Textbook  on  Citizenship 

By  Herbert  M.  Beck.  Sinnickson,  Chew  & 
Sons,  Gamden,  N.  J.  100  pp.  Paper 
bound.    Price  $.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$.85. 

This  naturalization  textbook  is  used  by  the 
War  Department  and  by  such  large  employ- 
ing corporations  as  the  New  York  Ship  Yard 
Company  and  the  Armstrong  Cork  Company. 
It  shares  with  some  others  the  defect  that  it 
paraphrases  the  naturalization  law  in 
language  which  is  little  less  technical  than 
the  original.  But  perhaps  the  task  of  briefly 
translating  it  into  every-day  'American"  is 
an  impossible  one;  at  any  rate  this  business- 
like explanation  of  the  law's  provisions  is 
infinitely  more  satisfactory  and  useful  than 
the  mushy,  sentimental  and  verbose  exposi- 
tory books  for  the  foreign-born  of  which  there 
are  so  many. 

To  judge  from  recent  court  decisions, 
either  Mr.  Beck's  knowledge  of  the  law  or 
that  of  some  of  the  judges  is  deficient.  The 
book,  for  instance,  contains  not  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  a  law  which  might  have  justi- 
fied Supreme  Court  Justice  John  M.  Tierney 
in  New  York,  the  other  day,  in  refusing  ap- 
plication for  citizenship  on  the  ground  that 
the  applicant  had  during  the  war  claimed 
and  been  accorded  exemption  from  the  draft. 
Again,  we  doubt  whether  without  some 
modification,  it  is  accurate  to  say  (p.  19)  that 
"  no  person  .  .  .  who  .  .  .  teaches 
the  duty,  necessity  or  propriety  of  the  unlaw- 
ful assaulting  or  killing  of  any  officer  .  .  . 
or  of  officers  generally  ...  of  any  or- 
ganized government,  because  of  his  or  their 
official  character  .  .  .  shall  be  natural- 
ized." This  would  seem  to  have  included 
from  American  citizenship  members  of  the 
Polish  Legion  fighting  in  France.  It  would 
exclude  today  most  non-Bolshevist  Russians. 

B.  L. 

The  Chicago  Race  Riots 

By  Carl  Sandburg.  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Howe.  71  pp.  paper  bound.  Price  $.60; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.70. 

Reprinted  from  articles  contributed  at  the 
time  to  a  Chicago  newspaper,  Mr.  Sandburg's 
description  tallies  with  other  authentic  ac- 
counts of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  race 
riots  and  is  welcome  as  a  more  detailed 
documentation  than  it  was  possible  to  give 
within  the  frame  of  a  weekly  journal. 
Though  he  acted  merely  as  a  reporter,  the 
author  evidently  formed  strong  opinions  of 
his  own  as  to  the  most  promising  line  of 
action  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  this  out- 
rageous happening.  Better  housing,  more 
and  better  industrial  opportunities,  and — im- 
mediately— a  thorough  federal  investigation 
of  the  unsatisfactory  race  relationships  that 
lead  to  race  conflicts  seem  part  of  such  a 
program. 

B.  L. 
From  Mill-Boy  to  Minister 

By  Edward  George.  T.  Fisher  Unwin, 
London.  119  pp.  Price  3s.  6d. ;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.20. 

This  biography  of  Food  Controller  John 
Robert  Clynes  is  in  the  regular  Sunday 
school   style,    although   the    author    expressly 


states  that  he  desires  to  get  away  from  the 
usual  "success"  story  applied  to  similar  sub- 
jects. A  life  of  Clynes  which  does  not  men- 
tion that  he  is  a  Socialist  and  glosses  over 
the  fact  that  all  his  public  life  has  been  one 
of  striving  for  the  betterment  of  his 
own  class,  which  in  fact  represents  him  as 
if  he  were  a  conciliator  between  capital  and 
labor  rather  than  for  two  decades  one  of 
labor's  most  undaunted  champions,  can  hard- 
ly claim  to  be  accepted  as  a  veracious  record. 
Those  who  knew  Clynes  during  the  great 
parliamentary  contest  of  1906  and  who  have 
followed  his  career  since  then  will  admit 
that  his  fighting  quality  has  become  tempered 
by  riper  knowledge;  but  they  cannot  believe 
that  his  personal  success  was  due  to  a  love 
of  literature  and  exceptional  mental  gifts. 
For  that  he  is  too  representative  of  his  class, 
his  time  and  the  sturdy  Lancashire  folk 
among  whom  he  has  grown  up. 

B.  L. 

The  Meaning  of  World  Revolution 

By  H.  Hamilton  Fyfe.  Cecil  Palmer  & 
Hayward,  London.  242  pp.  Price  3s.  6d. ; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.20. 

Fifty  Points  About  Capitalism 
By  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money.     Cecil  Palmer 
&  Hayward,  London.     50  pp.  paper  bound. 
Price  6d;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.25. 

These  two  books  help  an  understanding  of 
the  present  industrial  unrest  in  England.  They 
present  the  case  of  the  unruly,  if  you  like; 
they  clothe  the  arguments  of  the  striking 
railroad  man  or  department  store  clerk  or 
dock  laborer  in  the  neat  exposition  of  the 
trained  writer.  Mr.  Fyfe  holds  two  causes 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  social  revolution 
which  he  perceives  under  way  and  in  which 
he  rejoices:  the  artificial  gulf  between  "gen- 
tlefolks "  and  the  "  lower  orders "  and  the 
excessive  systematization  of  all  human  re- 
lationships. His  ideal  of  social  organization 
may  be  described  as  Christian  anarchism. 

Chiozza  Money's  defection  from  the  Liberal 
party  has  lost  it  one  of  the  ablest  pamph- 
leteers it  has  had  in  decades.  The  same  ac- 
curacy of  statement,  width  of  knowledge  and 
rapier-like  sharpness  of  argument  which 
helped  to  give  the  liberal  reform  program 
the  popular  support  of  the  people — a  service 
for  which  Chiozza  Money  received  his 
knighthood — is  now  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Labor  party.  The  "  fifty  points "  show  no 
obvious  change  in  the  views  held  by  their 
author  now  from  those  held  ten  years  ago, 
but  a  considerable  difference  in  the  placing 
of  emphasis.  As  an  economist  he  does  not 
follow  his  labor  colleagues  in  some  of  their 
widely  held  fallacies.  He  teaches  that  the 
evil  of  capitalism  consists  not  in  an  excess 
but  in  a  lack  of  capital— and  this  fact  he 
blames  directly  upon  the  appalling  wasteful- 
ness of  capitalism,  the  system  under  which 
the  economic  processes  of  the  nation  are 
financed.  Most  of  the  "  points  "  deal  with 
details  in  the  recent  history  of  industry  which 
illustrate  this  thesis,  as  well  as  the  exploita- 
tion of  labor  and  the  effects  of  ill-distribu- 
tion of  income. 

B.  L. 

Labour  in  the  Commonwealth. 

By  G.  D.  H.  Cole.  B.  W.  Huebsch.  223  pp. 
Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.70. 

Professor  Cole  is  one  of  the  fruitful 
writers  which  the  British  universities  have 
contributed  to  the  labor  movement.  His 
previous  writings  have  been  devoted  large- 
ly to  the  discussion  of  guild  socialism, 
that  interesting  philosophy  which  has  so 
many  practical  though  partial  followers 
among  business  men,  politicians  and  trade 
unionists.  These,  it  should  be  noted, 
are  ordinarily,  however,  quite  unaware  of 
the     guild     socialist     background     of     their 


schemes.  In  this  book  Professor  Cole  deals 
only  indirectly  and  briefly  with  guild  social- 
ism. 

The  present  volume  is  a  brief  and  elemen- 
tary discussion  of  a  wide  range  of  labor 
problems.  The  chapter  dealing  with  "the 
humanity  of  labor "  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting.  In  this  country  none  profess  to 
believe  in  classes;  and  yet  by  the  standards 
of  every  day  life,  nearly  everyone  shows  that 
fundamentally  the  facts  of  class  distinction 
are  accepted.  Why  else  should  it  seem 
natural  for  professional  and  business  people 
to  work  shorter  hours  than  laborers?  Why 
is  it  that  ten  to  four  seems  long  enough  for 
the  favored  while  a  six-hour  day  seems  im- 
moral to  some  when  miners  seek  it?  Pro- 
fessor Cole  is  of  the  opinion  that  distinctions 
of  this  character  are  made  because  labor  is 
thought  of  as  an  element  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  not'  as  representing  human 
beings  identical  in  every  way  with  those 
whose  income  is  not  derived  from  weekly 
wages. 

To  the  discussion  of  the  current  problems 
of  industry  are  brought  the  criteria  of  guild 
socialism  and  the  personal  stimulation  of  a 
very  acute  and  urbane  mind.  Professor  Cole 
has  little  good  to  say  of  the  Sidney  Webb 
variety  of  thought  although  his  criticism  is 
not  as  overwhelming  as  that  of  Mrs.  Webb 
has  been  on  many  notable  occasions.  Social 
reformers  win  from  the  Guild  Socialists  as 
few  words  of  praise  as  do  Fabians.  The 
Whitley  councils  which  have  received  such 
eclat  in  the  United  States  and  which  are  so 
widespread  in  Great  Britain  also  call  for  his 
condemnation.  The  author  thinks  that  salva- 
tion will  come  only  by  the  worker's  own 
struggles — he  is  not  particularly  thinking  of 
bloody  revolutions.  He  asserts  that  because 
the  Whitley  councils  give  the  workers  some- 
thing they  are  useless.  Valuable  power  is 
not  given  away,  he  seems  to  imply. 

There  he  begins  to  ride  this  thesis  a  bit 
hard.  In  the  industrial  history  of  this 
country  many  permanent  gains  have  traveled 
along  the  road  he  despises.  The  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America  is  cer- 
tainly a  notable  example  of  successful  trade 
unionism.  Both  in  material  betterment  and 
in  spiritual  outlook  it  is  among  the  leaders. 
Yet  the  beginnings  of  that  organization  are 
traceable  both  to  the  genius  of  a  group  of 
young  organizers  and  to  the  broad  spirit  of 
a  millionaire  employer.  By  the  test  of  fact, 
accordingly,  Professor  Cole  is  in  places  in- 
adequate. But  his  book  is  spirited,  and  the 
drift  of  his  argument  is  sound.  It  is,  fur- 
thermore, entertaining — which  alone  would 
justify  it.  It  is  finally  a  key  to  the  state 
of  mind  of  many  of  that  younger  generation 
to  whom  it  is  principally  addressed. 

William  L.  Chenf.ry. 

The  Girl  and  the  Job 
By    Helen    C.    Hoerle    and    Florence    B. 
Saltzberg.      Henry    Holt    &    Co.      263    pp. 
Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  'he  Survey  $1.65. 

As  a  summary  of  rates  of  pay,  conditions 
of  work  and  opportunities  for  advancement 
for  women  in  83  occupations,  in  the  fields  of 
busjness,  industry  and  the  professions,  this 
book  offers  fairly  authentic  information  to 
teachers  and  other  advisers  of  girls.  There 
is  no  pretension  to  scientific  accuracy  or  de- 
tail, the  information  being  based  largely  on 
reports  from  persons  who  have  succeeded  in 
the  occupations  described.  Some  of  the  wage 
figures  are  out  of  date,  and  the  book  fails 
in  its  expressed  purpose  of  warning  girls 
against  underpaid  occupations,  through  the 
authors'  acceptance  of  the  pre-war  figure  of 
$8  a  week  as  a  living  wage. 

E.   S. 
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Americanization  News 
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CLEVELAND'S  Americanization  Commit- 
tee has  laid  the  basis  for  an  unusually 
diversified  activity  by  a  thorough  study  of 
the  different  foreign-born  groups  in  the  city. 
Careful  surveys  of  the  Poles  of  Cleveland 
by  Charles  W.  Coulter,  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve University,  the  Slovaks  by  Eleanor  E. 
Ledbetter — a  pioneer  in  the  adaptation  of 
library  work  to  the  needs  of  a  foreign  neigh- 
borhood,— the  Magyars  by  Huldah  F.  Cook, 
the  Jugoslavs  by  Mrs.  Ledbetter,  and  the 
Italians  by  Mr.  Coulter,  have  formed  the 
basis  of  a  series  of  pamphlets  under  the 
general  editorship  of  Prof.   Raymond   Moley. 


The  Finns  in  LandesviUe,  Massachusetts, 
by  Helen  Babson,  one  of  the  sociological 
monographs  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  records  a  similar  survey,  but  for 
an  entirely  different  type  of  community,  a 
small  town  which  since  the  eighties  by  in- 
termarriage and  through  the  neglect  of  the 
older  American  neighbors  has  retained  a 
curious  independence  and  old-world  char- 
acter. 

*  *     * 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  Service  Citizens 
of  Delaware  gives  the  results  of  six  months 
of  Americanization  in  that  state.  As  else- 
where, the  "mortality"  of  night  school  at- 
tendance has  been  disappointingly  large;  but 
an  analysis  of  the  losses  has  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  plans  for  the  future  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  minimize  them.  More  especially, 
an  experiment  of  having  teachers  follow  up 
their  own  losses  has  proved  very  successful, 
not  only  by  enabling  them  to  find  out  the 
causes  of  non-attendance  but  also  by  helping 
them  to  visualize  better  the  home  life  and 
working  conditions  of  their  pupils.  Among 
other  items  of  special  interest  in  the  present 
program  are  work  with  foreign  mothers  in 
their  own  homes  through  cooperation  with 
child  health  centers  and  the  organization  of 
complaint  and  information  centers  in  the 
foreign  sections  of  Wilmington  to  which  any 
immigrant  may  turn  in  trouble  or  perplexity. 

*  *     * 

The  survey  department  of  the  Interchurcli 
World  Movement  has  embarked  upon  a  sur- 
vey of  the  lumber  regions  of  the  Pacific, 
South  Central  and  South  Atlantic  states.  Part 
of  the  work  is  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
Simpson,  a  Presbyterian  pastor  who  has  had 
unusual  experience  in  dealing  with  lumber 
"  Jacks,"  and  in  creating  inter-racial  good- 
will and  an  American  atmosphere  in  camp. 
■  *     *     * 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  proposes 
to  spend  five  and  a  half  million  dollars 
through  its  Board  of  Home  Missions  in  an 
immediate  Americanization  campaign.  One 
of  the  projects  is  for  the  construction  in  the 
lower  East  Side  of  New  York  of  a  "Church 
of  all  Nations"  with  provision  for  many 
social  activities,  including  practically  the 
whole  equipment  of  a  modern  settlement  and 
industrial  training  schools  for  unemployed. 
Other  centers  are  contemplated  for  other 
parts  of  the  metropolis;  and  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  has  been  set  aside  for 
salaries  of  teachers  and  social  workers  to  be 
employed  in  connection  with  existing  Method- 
ist churches,  to  reach  all  elements  of  the 
foreign  population. 

*  *     * 

Forty-two  nationalities  are  represented 
among  the  two  hundred  pupils  of  the  public 
Americanization  school  of  Butte,  Montana, 
started  about  a  year  ago.  The  ages  of  the 
pupils    range    from    twenty    to    fifty.      The 


New  Cotton  Fabrics 
for  Spring  and  Summer  1920 


It  is  generally  conceded  that  fine  Cotton 
Fabrics  will  again  be  in  the  vanguard  of 
fashion,  and  for  that  reason  we  have 
procured  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
Reg^jrade  Mark  the  most  distinctive  fabrics  produced 
in  France,  Switzerland,  Great  Britain  and  America. 
Following  our  usual  custom,  we  are  placing  on  sale 
in  January  our  full  collection  of  Imported  and 
American  Dress  Cottons  and  Dress  Linens  for  the 
Season  of  1920. 


jEngltal;  ii>atmt 


"ENGLISH  SATEEN"  —This  season's  smartest  fabric— a 
soft,  lustrous,  satin-like  fabric,  is  shown  in  a  host  of  novel 
printed  effects,  on  solid  color  backgrounds,  as  well  as  a 
complete  selection  of  plain  shades. 

The  leading  makers  of  Women's,  Misses',  and  Children's 
outer  garments  are  featuring  this  fabric  for  Southern  resort 
wear.      36   in.   wide.  $1.25  yard. 


Srnptrat  ^rtntfi 


A  new  light-weight  fabric  resembling  the  English  Prints  are 
shown  for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  Ah  ideal  fabric  for 
Children's  and  Misses'  garments,  as  well  as  for  grown-ups. 
The  quaint  designs  are  most  appealing.     39  in.  wide. 

75c  per  yard. 

Note — English  Sateen  and  Tropical  Prints 
are  made  in  England  for  and  sold  exclusively 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  by  James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


spread  of  I.  W.  W.  propaganda,  especially 
among  the  Finns  is  the  reason  for  consider- 
able Americanization  activity  by  this  state 
which  has  recently  opened  similar  public 
schools  at  Red  Lodge,  a  coal  mining  town, 
Havre,  a  railroad  junction,  and  Miles  City, 
a  cattle  and  horse  market. 


Child  welfare  and  food  economy  are 
among  the  subjects  which,  after  a  careful 
study  of  these  subjects,  the  school  education 
department  of  Chicago  University  has  added 
to  the  curriculum  for  the  training  of  teachers 
of  foreign-born.  Courses  of  lectures  ha-ve 
been  included  also  on  the  vocational  prob- 
lems of  aliens,  including  the  labor  laws,  the 


relationship  between  employer  and  employed, 
methods  of  securing  positions,  the  investment 
of  savings  and  the  like.  Tfiis  preparation, 
which  includes  visits  to  plants,  is  expected 
to  take  the  conversational  teaching  of  adult 
foreigners  in  the  English  language  a  long 
way  from  the  kindergarten  subjects  which 
have  so  frequently,  and  with  such  poor  re- 
sults, been  used  in  the  past. 
*  *  * 
The  National  Budget  Committee  (165 
Broadway,  New  York),  in  addition  to  carry- 
ing on  a  strong  campaign  in  support  of  a 
federal  executive  budget  and  public  budget- 
ary reform  generally,  has  started  experiments 
in  the  formation  of  "budget  clubs"  among 
citizens  of  foreign  birth,  in  cooperation  with 
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the  League  of  Foreign-Born  Citizens,  the 
idea  being  that  the  habit  of  keeping  proper 
household  accounts  is  an  important  element 
in   the   process   of   Americanization. 

*  *     * 

New  Hampshire  has  gone  further  than  any 
state  in  the  union  in  forcing  the  use  of  the 
English  language.  Under  its  Americaniza- 
tion law  which  went  into  operation  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  employers  are  forbidden  to  employ 
young  persons  between  sixteen  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  who  are  unable  to  use  the 
English  language  unless  they  are  enrolled  in 
an  Americanization  school  and  possess  a  cer- 
tificate of  attendance.  This  school  attend- 
ance is  compulsory  thirty-six  weeks  a  year. 

*  #     » 

The  Foreign  Language  Governmental  In- 
formation Service  Bureau,  originally  part  of 
the  official  Committee  on  Public  Information, 
is  continued  under  the  auspices  of  Community 
Service,  Inc.,  with  practically  the  same  staff. 
The  demand  for  the  help  it  rendered  in  mak- 
ing known  the  work  of  the  different  govern- 
ment departments  to  the  foreign  language 
press  and  in  interpreting  important  contribu- 
tions of  that  press  to  the  English  press  of 
America  was  so  insistent  that  the  volume  of 
its  work  has  even  increased  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Several  new  activities  also 
were  begun,  including  free  legal  advice, 
given  in  the  language  of  the  applicant,  and 
individual  information  on  income  tax,  pass- 
port regulations,  war  risk  insurance  and 
other  relations  with  the  government.  A  vast 
field  of  possible  usefulness,  outlined  in  a  re- 
cent  report,    awaits   the   necessary   increased 

financial  support. 

*  *     * 

Just  at  the  time  when  education  authori- 
ties, state  and  local,  throughout  the  country 
are  paying  an  unprecedented  attention  to  the 
teaching  of  immigrants,  the  status  and  quali- 
fications of  teachers  are  rapidly  sinking  to  a 
level  when  success  from  an  educational  point 
of  view  is  practically  out  of  the  question.  A 
recent  article  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
points  out  that  the  relative  salaries  of 
teachers  have  fallen  to  so  low  a  level  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  minority  of  devoted 
men  and  women  who  consciously  make  a 
great  financial  sacrifice  to  follow  this  career, 
the  teaching  staffs  of  city  and  country  schools 
alike  are  more  and  more  made  up  of  in- 
sufficiently trained  young  girls  and  incompe- 
tents of  every  age.    The  writer  says: 

"  In  order  to  lift  the  citizenship  of  the 
future,  both  native  and  foreign,  to  the  level 
of  intelligence  which  a  democracy  demands, 
we  are  employing,  or  soon  will  have  to  em- 
ploy, the  least  intelligent  one-tenth  of  the 
product  of  our  public  schools.  And  in  order 
to  educate  the  foreigner  to  an  American 
standard  of  living,  we  are  employing  men 
and  women  whom  we  are  doing  our  best  to 
force  down  far  below  that  standard." 

*  #     * 

Very  detailed  suggestions  concerning  the 
duties  of  home  teachers,  worked  up  by  a 
conference  of  home  teachers  of  English  in 
Los  Angeles,  are  contained  in  a  recent  report 
on  elementary  adult  education  in  the  Los 
Angeles  city'  schools.  These  suggestions 
should  be  useful  to  all  engaged  in  similar 
work  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  re- 
port also  contains  many  "experience"  stories 
of  practical  interest  and  an  extensive  account 
of  the  working  of  the  Los  Angeles  method 
of  preparing  teachers  and  socializing  class- 
work. 

*  *     * 

The  Immigrant  Publication  Society,  of 
New  York,  a  pioneer  in  issuing  naturali- 
zation and  civics  handbooks  in  foreign 
tongues,  has  lately  been  very  active  in  co- 
operation with  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation in  compiling  book  '  lists  in  foreign 
languages  for  use  in  public  libraries  in 
foreign  neighborhoods.    Books  of  fine  human 


quality  and  simplicity  predominate  in  the 
lists.  An  effort  to  make  a  foreign  library 
branch  open  Americanization  propaganda  is 
apt  to  defeat  its  own  ends,  since  the  foreigner 
is  not  attracted  to  such  a  library;  yet  John 
Foster  Carr  and  his  associates  have  suc- 
ceeded in  including  so  much  of  what  is  best 
in  American  fiction  and  biography  in  the 
translated  books  that  the  readei's  interest  in 
American  history,  custom  and  social  life  is 
aroused.  Among  the  most  recent  publica- 
tions of  the  society  is  a  pamphlet  by  Mary 
Frank,  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  en- 
titled :  Exploring  a  Neighborhood — Our  Jew- 
ish   People    from    Eastern    Europe    and    the 

Orient. 

#     *     * 

Frank  E.  Spaulding,  superintendent  of 
public  schools  in  Cleveland,  who  has  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  educational  work  for 
the  American  Expeditionary  Army  in  France, 
recently  in  an  address  before  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  University  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, developed  a  plan  for  national  civic 
institutes,  to  be  established  by  the  federal 
government  throughout  the  country  to  give 
the  young  men  of  the  nation  a  one-year  course 
in  the  fundamentals  of  civics  and  American 
institutions. 


A  POINT  OP  ORDER 

THE  Seattle  Central  Labor  Council  was 
debating  the  report  of  its  committee  on 
by-laws.  An  amendment  to  an  amendment 
was  defeated.  The  previous  question  was 
moved,  the   amendment  put  and   adopted. 

"  We  will  now  vote  upon  the  original  mo- 
tion to  adopt  the  report" —  began  the  chair- 
man. 

"  Point  of  order,"  shouted  a  delegate.  "The 
vote  for  the  previous  question  applied  to  the 
amendment  only  and  not  to  the  original  mo- 
tion.    I  wish  to  speak  to  the  latter." 

"  Point  of  order  not  sustained,"  ruled  the 
chairman.  "  We  will  now  vote  upon  the 
original  motion  to  adopt — " 

"  Then  I  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
chair,"  shouted  the  delegate. 

"Appeal  from  the  chair  is  called  for.  The 
vice-president  will  take  the  chair." 

The  chairman  sat  down  and  the  vice-pres- 
ident arose  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall. 
"  Brother  Scott  will  state  his  reasons  for  ap- 
peal." 

Mr.  Scott  began,  but  was  hardly  heard 
above  the  voice  of  still  another  delegate  who 
was  seeking  attention: 

"  Point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
make  a  point  of  order.  A  point  of  order  is 
always  allowable!"  A  mild  mannered  man, 
but  in  voice  crescendo,  was  addressing  his 
words  alternately  to  the  chairman  and  vice- 
chairman  at  either  end  of  the  hall. 

"You  are  out  of  order,  Brother  Johnson," 
said  the  vice-president.  "  No  one  but  the  per- 
son who  appeals  and  the  chairman  may  be 
heard  on  an  appeal  from  the  chair's  decision. 
Brother  Scott  has  the  floor." 

"  But  I  have  a  right  to  make  my  point  of 
order.  I  shall  not  be  quiet  until  I  make  it," 
insisted  Mr.  Johnson,  and  he  was  as  good  as 
his  word.  "  I  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  chair!"  he  shouted  as  the  vice-president 
repeated  his   ruling. 

Signs  of  disturbance  began  to  appear  in 
the  hall.  "Let  him  make  it!"  shouted  sev- 
eral delegates.  "Put  him  out!"  howled 
others.  Friends  of  the  disturber  gathered 
around  him  to  prevent  any  action  of  the  latter 
sort  being  attempted. 

"We  are  now  taking  one  appeal,"  said  the 
vice-chairman.  "  We  cannot  take  another 
until  we  are  through.  I  have  no  power  to 
recognize  anyone  but  Brother  Scott.  How- 
ever, if  Brother  Scott  will  yield  to  Brother 
Johnson — ?"  He  turned  inquiringly  toward 
the  former. 

But  Mr.  Scott  was  obdurate.  "I  have  the 
floor,   Mr.   Chairman.     I  will   not   relinquish 


it.    Neither  will  I  explain  the  reasons  for  my 
appeal  until  I  have  order." 

In  some  turmoil  the  motion  was  made  to 
adjourn,  was  put  by  the  vice-chairman,  and 
carried. 

Immediately  from  the  front  of  the  hall  came 
the  loud  pounding  of  the  chairman's  gavel. 
'Please  be  seated,  brothers  and  sisters.  We 
are  not  going  to  be  stampeded.  We  ad- 
journed, but  I  hereby  reconvene  this  council. 
The  chair  rules  that  we  have  before  us  the 
original  report  of  the  committee  as  amended, 
and  that  the  previous  question  has  been  called 
for  on  the  report.  I  recognize  Brother  Scott 
for  a  point  of  order." 

"  Before  stating  my  point  of  order,"  said 
Mr.  Scott,  "  I  wish  to  explain  my  attitude 
toward  the  incident  we  have  just  passed 
through.  Until  we  learn  to  conduct  our  own 
business  in  an  orderly  and  business-like  way 
we  have  no  right  to  complain  if  the  employers 
object  when  we  want  to  help  them  run  the 
industries.  (Applause.)  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  refused  to  proceed  until  there  was 
order.  I  would  not  yield  to  Brother  Johnson 
because  to  have  done  so  would  have  been  to 
sanction  an  unparliamentary  procedure.  Re- 
grettable as  are  such  scenes  as  the  one  we 
have  just  had,  it  is  better  to  have  them  than 
to  allow  parliamentary  rules  of  procedure  to 
be  violated  or  to  conduct  our  business  in  other 
than  orderly  ways. 

"  My  point  of  order  is  that  we  moved  the 
previous  question  on  the  amendment,  but  not 
on  the  report  itself.  If  my  point  is  sustained 
I  wish  to  offer  another  amendment." 

The  chairman  arose.  For  some  minutes  he 
had  been  thumbing  over  a  small  book  on  the 
top  of  his  desk.  "  The  chair  now  believes," 
he  said,  "that  he  was  incorrect  in  his  earlier 
ruling  on  Brother  Scott's  point  of  order.  On 
page  58  of  Robert's  Rules  of  Order,  para- 
graph 20,  I  find  the  following  statement:  'The 
motion  for  the  previous  question  may  be  lim- 
ited to  the  pending  amendment,  and  if  adopt- 
ed, debate  is  closed  on  the  amendment  only.' 
Inasmuch  as  the  motion  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion did  not  specify  whether  it  was  upon 
both  amendment  and  report,  or  only  upon  the 
amendment,  I  will  rule  that  it  applied  to  the 
amendment  only.  I  therefore  sustain  Brother 
Scott's  point  of  order.  We  have  before  us  the 
report  as  amended — what  is  your  pleasure?" 
The  entire  controversy  had  lasted  nearly 
an  hour.  The  chief  participants  were  an 
operating  engineer,  a  boilermaker,  a  long- 
shoreman and  a  timber  worker.  If  the  evi- 
dence of  my  eyes  and  ears  could  be  trusted, 
I  would  characterize  the  entire  incident  as  an 
involved  but  inconsequential  piece  of  busi- 
ness. I  would  say  that  it  disclosed  a  con- 
servative and  slavish  loyalty  to  parliamen- 
tary forms — an  almost  stupid  belief  in  the 
necessity  at  all  costs  of  orderly  political  pro- 
cedure. 

But  newspaper  readers  will  not  be  so  easily 
fooled.  At  any  rate  not  those  of  us  who  have- 
read  Ole  Hanson's  speeches.  This  was  a 
meeting  of  the  "  Seattle  Soviet."  These  were 
the  revolutionists  who  attempted  during  the- 
general  strike  to  overthrow  representative 
government  and  substitute  for  law  and  order 
a  dictatorship  of  the  proletarian  mob.  It  was 
to  this  same  group  of  men  that  our  famous 
ex-Mayor  threw  down  his  historic  challenge: 
"  The  seat  of  government  shall  remain  at  the 
city  hall !  " 

What  revolutionary  plot  was  in  process  of 
hatching  under  cover  of  this  debate  on  a 
harmless  point  of  order?  I  do  not  know. 
The  ostensible  business  of  the  occasion  was 
to  change  the  ratio  of  constituents  to  delegates 
in  the  Central  Labor  Council.  But  on  this 
point  Mr.  Hanson  and  the  redoubtable  daily 
press  will  agree  with  me:  When  earnest, 
temperate  and  intelligent  workingmen  in  a 
"  hotbed  of  revolution  "  like  Seattle  spend  one- 
hour  in  keeping  their  parliamentary  record! 
straight,  the  fact  is  very  significant. 

Stuart  A.  Rice. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are :  Hotels  and  Re- 
sorts, Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real 
Estate,  twenty  cents  per  agate  line ;  four- 
teen lines  to  the  Inch. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Workers 
Wanted,"  etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  ini- 
tial, including  the  address  or  box  number 
for  each  insertion.  Minimum  charge  $1.00. 
Address  Advertising  Department,  The  Sur- 
vey, 112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  An  Industrial  Supervisor 
for  Southern  school  for  colored  youth. 
White  man.  If  qualifications  include  teach- 
ing and  executive  ability,  there  is  an  excel- 
lent opening.     Address  3379  Survey. 


MATRON  WANTED  FOR  INSTITU- 
TION. State  experience,  salary  required 
and  references.  Home  for  Jewish  Chil- 
dren, Canterbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


WANTED:  Placement  Officer  Milwaukee 
County  Home  for  Children.  Entrance  sal- 
ary, $150.00  per  month.  Examination  in  Mil- 
waukee, January  24.  For  information  write 
Milwaukee  County  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, 85  Oneida  Street,   Milwaukee. 


WANTED :  First  class  swimming  in- 
structor for  men  and  boys.  .Must  be  an 
organizer  and  have  a  good  education.  Ap- 
.ply  giving  full  particulars,  Philip  L.  Seman, 
Su'pt.,  Chicago  Hebrew  Institute,  1258 
West  Taylor  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


WANTED :  Young  man  as  Boys'  Worker 
in  small  settlement  house.  Part  time  posi- 
tion. Address  Bronx  House,  1637  Wash- 
ington Avenue,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Case  Work  Supervisor. 
Jewish.  For  large  Eastern  City.  Address 
3384  Survey. 


WANTED :  Woman  as  caretaker  for 
children  in  a  Brooklyn  child-caring  institu- 
tion.   Address  3385  Survey. 


WANTED :  In  child-caring  institution, 
woman  as  working  housekeeper.  Address 
3386  Survey. 


WANTED:  Case  consultant  for  large 
Jewish  family  agency.  Work  under  ideal 
conditions.  Only  experts  and  persons  of 
unusual  training  and  ability  need  apply. 
State  education,  training,  experience  and 
salary  expected.     Address  3390  Survey. 


If  in  need  of  workers 

The  Survey 

Classified    Advertising   Service 

will  supply  your  wants 

A.  recent  advertiser  writes: 

"  I  have  had  splendid  response  and 
shall  always  be  grateful  for  your 
help.  The  scope  of  my  replies  is  an 
indication   of   your   circulation." 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WOMAN  with  executive  and  administra- 
tive ability,  experience  in  institutional  and 
other  phases  of  welfare  work,  seeks  con- 
nection. Highest  credentials.  Address 
3371  Survey. 

Man  with  wide  previous  experience, 
eighteen  months  overseas  and  at  home  in 
Red  Cross  Service,  wants  social  service 
position.     Address  3387  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS :  Young  man  and 
wife,  at  present  holding  similar  position, 
desire  directorship  of  Home  or  Hospital, 
in  or  out  of  town.  Thoroughly  efficient  and 
experienced  in  managing  Home.  Highest 
credentials.    Address  3388  Survey. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER:  Thoroughly 
familiar  with  purchasings,  distributions, 
good  systematizer,  experienced  managing 
male  and  female  help ;  will  consider  connec- 
tion with  Home,  Hospital  or  School,  in  or 
out  of  town.    Address  3389  Survey. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions ;  copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly ;  $2  a  year ;  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene,  50  Union   Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly ;  $2  a  year ; 
published  by  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York. 

Hospital  Social  Service  Quarterly;  $1.50  a 
year ;  published  by  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association,  405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

School  and  Home;  50  cents  a  year,  3  issues  : 
20  cents  per  copy  ;  published  by  Parents  and 
Teachers  Association  of  Ethical  Culture 
School,   33  Central  Park  West,  New  York. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a    line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged   throughout  the  month. 
Order    pamphlets    from    publishers. 

Transactions  of  the  First  National  Co- 
operative Convention.  300  pp.  $1.00. 
Published  by  the  Cooperative  League  .of 
America,  2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  Na- 
tional Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O. 
Box  1261,  New  York.  Arguments  free  on 
request. 

ArmourdalEj  A  City  Within  a  City,  by 
Manuel  C.  Elmer.  Published  by  Extension 
Division,  University  of  Kansas. 

Credit  Unions.  A  manual  furnished  gratis 
upon  request.  Massachusetts  Credit  Union 
Association,  78  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

Positions  in  Social  Work  in  Minneapolis 
Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Minneapolis 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  609  Second  Ave- 
nue, South.  Covers  qualifications,  training, 
education,  provision  for  vacation,  salary 
analysis  ;  forty-two  pages  ;  price  ten  cents. 

The  Sex  Side  of  Life,  an  explanation  for 
young  people,  with  an  important  Introduc- 
tion for  elders,  by  Mary  Ware  Dennett.  An 
explanation  which  really  explains.  Published 
bv  the  author,  350  West  55  St.,  New  York 
City,  25c. 

Statement  of  Work  and  Problems  of  Com 
munity  Councils  of  New  York  City,  prepared 
for  the  Conference  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Frank  A  Vanderlip,  Scarborough-on-Hud- 
son,  Ju'y  12th.  1919. 

Recreation  and  Child  Welfare,  by  Raymond 
G.  Fuller.  56  pp.  10  cents.  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  105  East  22d  Street,  New 
York. 

Workshop  Committees.  Suggested  lines  of 
development  of  workers'  shop  organizations, 
management  questions  and  types  of  organi- 
zations. By  C.  G.  Renold.  Reprinted  from 
the  Survey  for  October  5,  1918.  Shop 
Committees  in  Practice.  By  C.  G.  Re- 
nold. Industrial  Relations.  A  Sum- 
mary of  Conclusions  reached  by  a  Group  of 
Twenty  British  Quaker  Employers  after 
Four  Days  of  Discussion  in  1917  and  1918 
(The  three  articles  above  in  one  reprint.) 


THE  WILLIAMS  FEINTING  COMPANY,   NJSW   SOUK 


LECTURES 


EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 


Lecture  topics  for  1920: 

THE  THREE  R'S 
Reaction:  Revolution:  Reconstruction 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  SOCIAL  UNREST 
Remedies  and  Proposals 

AMERICANIZATION 
True  and  False 

SOCIAL  WORK  IN  AMERICA 
Present,  Past,  and  Future 

Engagements  will  also  be  considered  for 
consultation  on  methods  of  social  agencies, 
social  programs  of  communities,  or  educa- 
tional  plans   for   training  social   workers. 


For    dates    and    terms    address    Miss    Brandt, 
Room  1202,   112  E.   Nineteenth  St.,  New  York 


Report  of  the  Provisional  Joint  Commit- 
tee. Adopted  unanimously  by  the  British 
Industrial  Conference,  Central  Hall,  West- 
minster, April  4.  Reprinted  from  the  Sur- 
vey for  May  3,  1919,  and  not  heretofore 
published  in   the  United   States. 


Rabbi  Emanuel  Sternheim  will  make  a  lim- 
ited number  of  lecture  engagements.  For 
rates,  subjects,  and  open  dates,  address 
RABBI  STERNHEIM,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


For  Value  Received.  A  Discussion  of  In- 
dustrial Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  Price  5  cents.  Special 
rates  for  quantity  orders  on  application. 
The   Survey,  112   East   19th   St.,   New   York. 


Study  of  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-one  De- 
linquent Girls  held  at  the  Juvenile  Deten- 
tion Home  in  Chicago.  Reprint  of  the  Journal 
of  Criminal  Law.  36  pages,  15  cents,  from 
June  P.  Guild.  North  Toledo  Settlement, 
Toledo,  O. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED :  Young  women  to  enter 
training  school  for  nurses.  One  year  high 
school  requirement,  affiliating  one  year 
with  Harlem  Hospital,  New  York.  Apply 
to  Supt.  of  Training  School  for  Nurses, 
Friends   Hospital,   Frankford,   Phila. 


A  man  who  has  had  long 

experience 

in 

CIVIC  ORGANIZATION 

WORK 

in  the  east,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  Improvement  As- 
sociations, Good  Government 
Clubs,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Organized  Labor,  desires 
an  opportunity  for  community 
organization  on  the 

PACIFIC      COAST 
Address  3356  Survey 


THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL  WORKERS — Edna  G.  Henry, 
Pres.,  Social  Service  Department,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis;  Antoinette  Cannon  Ex. 
Sec,  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Organi- 
zation to  promote  development  of  social  work  in 
hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  Meeting 
with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR 
LEGISLATION — John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131 
E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices;  industrial  safety  and  health;  work- 
men's compensation,  health  insurance;  one 
day's    rest    in   seven;    efficient    law    enforcement. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION. 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION     OF     INFANT     MORTALITY— 

Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nurs- 
ing; infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— Miss  Cora  M.  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers 
College,  New  York.  Organized  for  betterment 
of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics.      1211     Cathedral     St.,     Baltimore,     Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  Di  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phila.  Leaflets 
free.  P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  80c.  a  year. 
Membership  (entitles  to  Review  and  other  pub- 
lications)   $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 105 -W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For  the 
conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education.  In- 
formation and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin.     William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Frank  J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y; 
25  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagonsis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.     Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

COMMUNITY    SERVICE     (INCORPORATED)  — 

1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Organized  in  Feb- 
ruary 1919  to  conserve  the  values  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  to  help  people  of  all 
communities  employ  their  leisure  time  to  their 
best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 
helps  in  organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the 
program  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will,  if  de- 
sired, serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  commit- 
tee representative  of  community  interests,  deter- 
mines policies  and  assumes  complete  control'  of 
the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres;  H.  S. 
Braucher,   sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY — Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres. ;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human 
inheritances,  hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.     Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA — Constituted  by  30 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y;  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Serv- 
ice; Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Rev. 
F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y;  Miss 
Grace  W.  Sims,  office  sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and 
Goodwill;    Rev.    Henry    A.    Atkinson,    sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Edniund  de  S.  Brunner,  exec,  sec'y;  Rev. 
C.  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Relations  with  France  and 
Belgium,  uniting  American  religious  agen- 
cies for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of 
the  Protestant  forces  of  France  and  Bel- 
glum.  Chairman,  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown, 
105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York. 

National  Temperance  Society  and  Commission 
on  Temperance.  Hon.  Carl  E.  Milliken, 
chairman  Commission. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE — J.  E.  Gregg,  princi- 
pal; G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prln.;  F.  K.  Rogers, 
treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a 
State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  illus- 
trated  literature. 


IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguard- 
ing. Conducts  National  Americanization  pro- 
gram. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DIS- 
ABLED MEN — John  Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  Fourth 
Ave.  at  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  crip- 
ples. Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work 
here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an 
enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the  physi- 
cally  handicapped. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE — Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  88,000, 
with  310  branches.     Membership,  $1  upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S     CHRISTIAN     ASSOCIATIONS— 600 

Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physi- 
cal, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  in- 
terests of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town 
and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  edu- 
cation; camps;  restrooms.  room  registries, 
boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study; 
secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  over- 
seas work. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of 
administration;  education;  delinquency,  health; 
recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes  quar- 
terly. "  The  American  Child."  Photographs, 
slidea  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASUOCIATION, 
INC. — Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  7  0  Fifth 
Ave..  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  ex- 
hibit material  which  visualizes  the  principles 
and  conditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide 
service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  cam- 
paigns,   etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE — Dr.  Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate  Medi- 
cal Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and 
Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.; 
50  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene  nervous  and  mental  disorders, 
feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminol- 
ogy, war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  "Mental  Hygiene";  quarterly:  $2  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS — Edward   M.   Van   Cleve, 

managing  director;  ,  field  sec'y; 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22 
St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quanti- 
ties at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Commit- 
tee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
— Owen   R.    Lovejoy,   pres.,   New   York;   William 
T.    Cross,    gen.    sec'y,    315   Plymouth   Court,    Chi- 
cago.      General     organization     to     discuss    prin- 
ciples of  humanitarian  effort  and  Increase   effi- 
ciency  of   agencies.      Publishes   proceedings    an- 
nual   meetings.       Monthly    bulletin,    pamphlets, 
etc.    Information  bureau.     Membership,  $3.     47th 
annual   meeting  New   Orleans,   1920. 
Main  Divisions  and   chairmen: 
Children — Henry   W.   Thurston,   New   York. 
Delinquents    and    Correction — Bernard     Glueck. 

M.  D.,  New  York. 
Health — George  J.   Nelbach,  New  York. 
Public    Agencies    and    Institutions — Robert    W. 

Kelso,  Boston. 
The  Family — Amelia  Sears,  Chicago. 
Industrial    and    Economic    Conditions — Florence 

Kelley,   New   York. 
The  Local  Community — H.  S.  Braucher,  N.  Y. 
Mental    Hygiene — C.     Macfie    Campbell,    M.     D., 

Baltimore. 
Organization  of  Social  Forces — William  J.  Nor- 
ton.  Detroit. 
Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America 

— Allen  T.  Burns,  New  York. 
NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OI  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKER8, 

.Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  6  E.  45th  St.,  New 
York.  Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and 
instruction  in  self-governing  and  supporting 
groups  for  girls  of  working  age.  Magazine, 
"The  Club  Worker,"  monthly,  $1  a  year. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERV- 
ICE— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'm,  257  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  vol- 
unteer woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific 
service  along  social  and  economic  lines;  co- 
operating with  government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique; to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  infor- 
mation. Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health 
Nurse,"  subscription  included  in  membership. 
Dues,   $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS*    EXCHANGE 

— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22d  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  work- 
ers organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  personnel  (no  fees)  and  to  construc- 
tively through  members  work  for  professional 
standards. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Virgil 
V.  Johnson,  sec'y;  465  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York.  Composed  of  social  agencies  working  to 
guide  and  protect  travelers,  especially  women 
and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  ser- 
vice among  Negroes,  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  127 
East  23d  St.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions 
of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains 
Negro  social   workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  64  W. 
Randolph  St.  (Room  1003),  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Offi- 
cial organ,   "  Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y; 
1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighbor- 
hoo'd  and  community  center  activities  and  ad- 
ministration. 


THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
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RED  CROSS  BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION  FOB 
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9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city  man- 
ager plan,  county  gov't.     Pamphlets  free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  pub- 
lishers of  the  "Survey";  Paul  U.  Kellogg, 
editor;  Edward  T.  Devine,  John  A.  Fitch,  Wln- 
throp  D.  Lane,  Bruno  Lasker,  William  L. 
Chenery,  associate  editors,  112  East  19th  St., 
New  York. 

TCSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  In 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  meth- 
ods. Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren  Logan, 
treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y;  Tuskegee, 
Ala. 
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SUGAR 

GLENN  H.  PLUMB  says  the  reason  sugar  manufac- 
tured in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  from  the  beet  grown  in  that  dis- 
trict retails  at  a  higher  figure  per  pound  thaa  the  same 
sugar  brings  in  Chicago,  is  because  the  cost  of  transportation 
of  sugar  from  Cuba  to  New  York  to  Pueblo  is  greater  than 
the  cost  of  transportation  of  sugar  from  Cuba  to  New  York 
to  Chicago. 

SINGLE  TAX  IN  CANADA 

A  MUNICIPAL  referendum  on  the  single  tax  in  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  on  January  io,  sealed  its  fate  in  that  city  by  a 
heavy  defeat.  An  act  giving  local  authorities  the  option 
of  assessing  all  their  local  taxes  on  land  instead  of  land  and 
improvements,  as  heretofore,  was  recently  passed  by  the  pro- 
vincial legislature,  and  single  taxers  had  petitioned  the  city 
council  to  submit  a  by-law  on  that  issue  to  popular  referen- 
dum. The  proposal  thus  submitted  was  for  reducing  taxation 
on  improvements  and  income  by  25  per  cent  annually  until  the 
whole  city  revenue  was  derived  from  land  taxation.  It  should 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  vote  was  restricted  to  property 
owners  in  the  city.  The  sentiment  for  unburdening  improve- 
ments from  taxes  is  very  strong  both  among  workingmen  and 
farmers.  E.  C.  Drury,  the  farmer  premier  of  Ontario,  dur- 
ing a  recent  speaking  tour  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province 
on  this  topic  said : 

That  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  up  north,  where  some  of 
the  land  is  held  to  the  detriment  of  the  whole  district  by  non-resident 
people.  We  would  give  the  people  an  opportunity,  if  they  wish,  to 
exempt  improvements  and  tax  the  lands.  If  we  do  that  we  make 
it  difficult  for  the  land  speculator  to  hold  back  the  whole  community 
for  his  personal  benefit 

COLORADO  ANTI-STRIKE  LAW 

WHILE  federal  anti-strike  provisions  for  the  railroads 
are  pending  in  Congress  a  state  anti-strike  law  is  be- 
ing tested  in  the  courts  for  the  first  time.  Colorado 
passed  in  1915  an  act  which  forbids,  under  penalty,  the  call- 
ing of  a  strike  or  lockout  without  thirty  days'  notice,  or  pend- 
ing an  investigation  of  the  dispute  by  the  state  industrial 
commission  in  industries  that  are  "  affected  with  a  public 
interest."  These  anti-strike  provisions  were  never  seriously 
invoked,  however,  until  the  recent  coal  strike. 

During  that  strike  the  industrial  commission  took  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  dispute  and  the  state  attorney-general,  Victor  E. 
Keyes,  obtained  from  the  district  court  a  temporary  order 
restraining  the  coal  miners  from  striking  until  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  industrial  commission  should  be  completed.  Faced 
by  this  second  injunction,  in  addition  to  that  of  Federal  Judge 
Anderson,  the  Colorado  miners  went  back  to  work.  The 
United  Mine  Workers,  however,  contested  in  the  district 
court  the  application  for  a  permanent  injunction  based  on  the 
anti-strike  law.     The  decision  of  District  Judge  Charles  C. 
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NEARING   THE  END 

Butler,  rendered  on  January  3,  is  a  victory  for  the  miners. 
It  dismisses  the  injunction  suit,  on  the  ground  that  coal  min- 
ing is  not  an  industry  "  affected  with  a  public  interest."  This 
decision,  however,  while  greatly  restricting  the  application  of 
the  anti-strike  law  by  confining  it  strictly  to  public  utilities, 
does  not  touch  the  validity  of  the  anti-strike  provisions  as 
such.  This  is  the  point  which  the  United  Mine  Workers 
wish  to  test,  since  organized  labor  contends  that  the  law  vio- 
lates the  federal  constitution  by  providing  for  involuntary 
servitude.  Attorney-General  Keyes  will  carry  the  injunction 
suit  to  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court,  where  a  decision  regard- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  law  may  be  forthcoming. 

WOMEN  AND  WAGES 

ON  the  Pacific  Coast,  from  the  Canadian  line  to  the  Mex- 
ican border,  minimum  wage  commissions  have  become  an 
accepted  and  welcome  part  of  the  industrial  order.  In 
the  Middle  West,  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Kansas,  min- 
imum wage  laws  are  in  successful  operation,  while  Texas  and 
North  Dakota  are  on  the  eve  of  their  first  wage  decree.  In 
the  East,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  only  the  Massachusetts 
law,  with  its  non-compulsory  provisions,  and  the  new  commis- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Such  wage  data  as  is  available  for  women  workers  in  eastern 
states  shows  a  great  discrepancy  between  wages  and  the  cost  of 
living,  as  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the  two  minimum  wage 
commissions  that  are  at  work.  An  investigation  by  the  New 
York  State  Industrial  Commission,  published  in  February, 
1919,  covering  more  than  60,000  women  workers,  shows  that 
the  percentage  of  them  who  were  earning  less  than  $14  a 
week  was,  in  the  various  industries:  paper  boxes,  77  per  cent; 
shirts  and  collars,  72  per  cent ;  candy,  85  per  cent ;  cigars,  46 
per  cent;  mercantile,  68  per  cent.  The  National  Consumers' 
League  questioned  a  hundred  experienced  workers  engaged  in 
a  variety  of  industries  in  Baltimore  and  found  that  76  per  cent 
of  them  received,  in  191 7,  less  than  $10  a  week.  An  investi- 
gation of  wages  of  candy  workers  in  Philadelphia  in  1919, 
conducted  by  the  Woman  in  Industry  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
median  weekly  wage  rate  for  nineteen  factories  was  $9.92. 
In  contrast  with  these  figures,  $15  a  week  was  the  amount 
decided  upon  in  December,  19 19,  by  a  board  of  inquiry  of  the 
Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commission  as  the  amount 


necessary  for  a  woman  employed  in  the  clothing  and  raincoat 
industry;  while  the  latest  decree  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
wage  board  gives  women  in  the  mercantile  industry  $16.50 
a  week. 

In  the  East,  moreover,  the  need  for  protective  legislation 
is  more  urgent  than  in  the  West  on  account  of  the  larger 
proportion  of  women  who  earn  their  own  living.  In  New 
York,  for  example,  24.6  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations  are  women,  according  to  the  1910  census. 
The  percentages  for  other  eastern  states  are:  Rhode  Island, 
28.2;  Connecticut,  24.5;  Pennsylvania,  19.3;  New  Jersey, 
22.3;  Delaware,  20.4;  Maryland,  24.1;  South  Carolina,  36.8, 
and  Georgia,  30.4,  as  against  12.7  for  Washington,  13.3  for 
Oregon,  15.8  for  California  and  18.2  for  Wisconsin. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  the  Atlantic  Coast  somewhat  nearer 
the  western  standard  of  minimum  wage  legislation  and  to 
stimulate  minimum  wage  campaigns  which  are  under  active 
headway  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  South 
Carolina,  the  National  Consumers'  League  and  the  Con- 
sumers' League  of  New  Jersey  announce  an  Atlantic  Coast 
Conference  to  be  held  at  Newark  on  January  22.  Former 
Congressman  Jeannette  Rankin  will  address  the  conference 
on  "What  One  Western  State  Is  Doing,"  and  Clara 
Mortensen  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Board  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  describe  the  workings  of  the  new  Federal  law 
of  the  District. 

FOR  THE  NEGROES  OF  PITTSBURGH 

THE  coincidence  of  many  national  events  of  surpassing 
interest  to  those  concerned  for  the  social  welfare  has 
lately  somewhat  belated  the  reporting  of  smaller  local 
developments  of  significance.  Legislatures  and  courts,  labor 
departments  and  national  associations  have  been  investigating 
the  effects  of  the  northward  migration  of  Negroes,  and  ac- 
counts of  race  riots  have  filled  the  front  pages  of  the  newspa- 
pers. At  the  same  time  there  has  taken  place  in  Pittsburgh, 
not  widely  noticed,  one  of  those  smaller  changes  and  adapta- 
tions of  social  effort  which  prove  the  vitality  and  thoroughness 
of  American  social  work.  Kingsley  House,  eminent  among 
American  settlements,  during  the  fall  has  quietly  left  not  only 
its  habitation  of  many  years,  but  the  neighborhood  of  its  ac- 
tivity, has  handed  over  its  home  to  another  agency  without 
compensation  and  started  afresh  in  a  different  neighborhood, 
in  a  small,  rented  house.  For  some  years,  the  hill  district 
around  Kingsley  House  had  gradually  become  settled  by  col- 
ored people  drawn  to  the  steel  city,  especially  during  the  war, 
in  ever  increasing  numbers.  The  question,  first  faintly  asked, 
how  to  adapt  the  work  of  the  settlement  to  an  entirely  changed 
set  of  circumstances,  soon  became  critical  and  required  an  an- 
swer. Was  the  settlement  to  devote  itself  to  the  elementary 
problems  of  raising  standards  in  a  new  population,  recruited 
largely  from  the  poorest  sections  of  the  South  and  with  very 
little  knowledge  of  what  life  in  a  large  city  implied  in  social 
obligations?  Could  it  combine  such  activity  with  the  going  con- 
cern of  rich  and  varied  relationships  with  the  older  residents, 
especially  those  of  foreign  birth?  Or  was  the  house  to  fight 
the  encroachment  of  the  newcomers  with  their  different  ideas 
upon  a  social  environment  created  by  years  of  effort?  The 
Kingsley  Association  decided  to  leave  out  of  the  reckoning  all 
personal  preferences  and  to  act  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  Instead  of  carrying  on  ineffective 
efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  Negro  neighbors  in  the  midst 
of  other  activities  it  turned  over  its  home  for  a  five  years'  de- 
velopment of  intensive  work  for  Negroes  alone  to  the  National 
Baptist  Board — the  denomination  to  which  the  churches  had 
already  through  a  comity  arrangement  turned  over  the  ques- 
tion of  the  northern  migration  of  the  Negroes.  Under  these  new 
auspices  and  under  the  new  name  of  Morgan  Community 
House,  the  former  Kingsley  House  is  now  conducting  an  ex- 
periment in  welfare  work  for  Negroes  which  will  be  watched 
with  keen  interest  in  every  city  that  has  a  similar  problem.  It 
will  not  be  conducted,  let  it  be  added,  in  any  narrow  sectarian 
spirit. 
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spirit,  but  with  the  active  cooperation  of  the  former  residents 
and  other  men  of  various  denominations. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Kingsley  House  has  turned 
the  results  of  its  efforts  over  to  other  agencies.  Like  many 
other  settlements,  it  conceives  its  task  in  a  perpetual  wakeful- 
ness to  new  needs  and  a  frequent  pioneering  in  new  methods 
to  meet  these  needs.  Vocational  work  of  street  boys,  a  night 
school  for  foreign-born,  a  dispensary,  milk  supply  for  children, 
playground  work,  library,  kindergarten — all  have  proved  step- 
ping stones  to  awaken  the  community  generally  to  its 
responsibilities.  The  new  home  is  in  the  congested  Italian 
section  of  East  Liberty;  the  new  work  will  largely  be  starting 
at  the  bottom.  Before  the  decision  was  made,  the  contributors 
of  Kingsley  Association  were  consulted  individually,  and  they 
approved  it.  The  social  survey  of  the  neighborhood,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Folsom  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
with  which  the  new  work  was  initiated  has  already  been  men- 
tioned in  the  Survey. 

ARE  SOCIALISTS  CITIZENS? 

AT  the  opening  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  without 
discussion  and  without  prior  notice,  a  resolution  in- 
troduced by  the  majority  leader  of  the  Assembly  was 
passed  almost  unanimously  denying  the  five  Socialist  members 
their  seats  in  the  Assembly  pending  an  investigation  by  the 
judiciary  committee  into  their  qualifications  and  eligibility. 
The  only  assigned  ground  for  this  suspension  was  the  charge 
that  the  attitude  of  the  Socialist  party  and  its  members  is  "  in- 
imical ...  to  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
the  State  of  New  York."  Under  the  state  constitution  the 
Assembly  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  qualifications  and  fitness  of 
its  members  and  therefore  any  violation  of  the  constitution 
by  the  Assembly  in  exercising  this  power  cannot  be  reviewed 
by  the  courts. 

In  this  manner  were  the  duly  elected  representatives  of 
more  than  100,000  electors  denied  their  right  as  legislators 
because  their  political  beliefs  are  opposed  to  those  held  by  the 
majority.  This  action,  according  to  editorial  comment  and 
views  expressed  publicly  by  well-known  legal  and  other  au- 
thorities, constitutes  a  more  sinister  threat  against  the  institu- 
tion of  representative  government  than  can  be  found  in  the 
activities  of  the  so-called  revolutionary  parties,  which  so  far 
have  proved  fairly  futile,  and  will  furnish  justification  to 
lawless  elements  who  believe  that  through  no  legal  process, 
but  by  violence  alone  can  justice  be  secured  to  the  workers. 
The  action  calls  to  mind  what  Abraham  Lincoln  said  in  his 
first  inaugural  address:  "  If  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers 
a  majority  should  deprive  a  minority  of  any  clearly  written 
constitutional  right,  it  might,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  justify 
revolution ;  it  certainly  would  if  such  a  right  were  a  vital  one." 
The  New  York  World  of  January  9,  declares  the  act  of 
the  Assembly  the  most  revolutionary  blow  ever  dealt  to  rep- 
resentative government  in  the  United  States.  It  further  says, 
"  If  the  action  of  the  New  York  Assembly  can  stand  as  a  pre- 
cedent, representative  government  has  ceased  to  exist  in  this 
State  because  all  the  rights  of  the  minority  have  been  de- 
stroyed." Charles  E.  Hughes,  ex-justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  and  ex-governor  of  New  York,  in  an  open 
letter  to  the  speaker  of  the  Assembly  says: 

What,  may  I  ask.  is  it  supposed  these  Socialists  will  do  in  the 
legislature?  As  members  they  may  introduce  bills,  they  may  oppose 
bills,  they  may  debate.  In  all  matters  they  are  subject  to  the  rules 
of  the  Assembly.  Why  should  these  privileges  be  denied  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Socialist  party?  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  govern- 
ment cannot  be  saved  at  the  cost  of  its  own  principles?  If  the 
Socialists  were  denied  recourse  through  their  duly  elected  represen- 
tatives to  the  orderly  processes  of  government,  what  resort  is  there 
left  to  them?  Is  it  proposed  to  drive  the  Socialists  to  revolution 
by  denying  them  participation  in  the  means  we  have  provided  for 
orderly  discussion  of  proposed  changes  in  our  laws? 

The  five  Socialists  declare  that  one  reason  for  their  sus- 
pension was  the  attack  they  were  planning  upon  the  Lusk 
Committee,  the  joint  legislative  committee  which  has  been  in- 
vestigating seditious  activities  in  New  York  state.    They  had 
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sent  to  members  of  the  committee  a  series  of  questions  designed 
to  throw  light  upon  the  alleged  connection  of  R.  N.  Nathan, 
chief  of  the  British  secret  service  in  this  country,  with  the 
activities  of  the  committee,  and  inquiring  specifically  if  Mr. 
Nathan  had  not  been  informed  beforehand  of  the  committee's 
contemplated  raid  on  the  Russian  Soviet  Bureau  in  New  York 
city  and  if  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  take  away  original 
papers  obtained  in  that  raid,  papers  that  "  were  of  great  com- 
mercial importance  to  the  United  States  "  and  his  possession 
of  which  "  enabled  his  government  to  obtain  commercial  and 
diplomatic  advantages  in  its  relations  with  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment of  Russia."  It  was  in  order  to  prevent  these  ques- 
tions from  being  asked  in  the  Assembly  that  they  were  sus- 
pended, the  Socialists  say. 

SCHOOL  MEDICAL  SERVICE 

TO  judge  from  the  recently  published  annual  report  of 
Sir  George  Newman,  chief  medical  officer  of  the 
English  Board  of  Education,  the  British  local  and 
national  health  authorities,  by  a  system  of  team  work  nowhere 
else  developed  with  so  much  success,  are  rapidly  building  up 
a  complete  machinery  for  the  health  care  of  children  of  school 
age.  In  19 18,  one  out  of  every  four  children  attending  school 
was  examined,  and  the  average  expenditure  on  medical 
inspection  and  treatment  was  is.  gd.  per  scholar,  which 
of  course  represents  more  than  the  exact  equivalent  in  cents. 
The  total  expenditure  on  this  medical  work  of  which  the 
national  board  has  a  record,  amounts  to  £1,200,000  for  the 
5,200,000  children  in  average  attendance. 

To  what  extent  this  activity,  which  has  increased  not  only 
in  volume  but  also  in  specialization,  is  responsible  for  actual 
health  improvement  in  England's  school  population  cannot,  of 
course,  be  stated  with  certainty;  for  the  economic  condition 
of  the  country  during  the  year  was  abnormal.  A  visible 
improvement  has  taken  place,  however,  in  cleanliness,  an 
obvious  result  of  the  efforts  made. 

This  school  medical  service  is  gradually  developing  into  a 
general  machinery  for  medical  welfare  of  children  beginning 
with  prenatal  and  infant  clinics  and  dovetailing  into  public 
health  work  for  adults  at  the  stage  of  the  child's  entry  into 
industrial  employment.  It  is  its  aim  to  elaborate  on  a  national 
scale  a  barometer  of  health  symptoms  as  a  basis  for  action,  not 
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Westerman  in  the  Ohio  State  Journal 


WELL  JUST  CLOSE   HER  UP  GOOD.      I   NEVER   CARED  FOR 
THIS    BUSINESS,    ANYWAY  ! 

necessarily  upon  one  age  group  but  on  all.  The  report  states: 
Sir  James  Mackenzie  has  classified  symptoms  into  (a)  structural; 
(b)  functional;  and  (c)  reflex;  and  he  has  warned  us,  first,  to  differ- 
entiate symptoms  separating  the  one  from  the  other;  secondly,  to 
follow  up  individual  cases  in  which  the  abnormal  condition  persists; 
and,  thirdly,  to  note  all  associated  symptoms  which  may  be  present 
and  interpret  their  joint  meaning  in  terms  of  physiological  efficiency 
or  in  terms  of  disease.  In  brief,  the  school  doctor  has  the  earliest 
and  largest  consecutive  opportunity  of  assessing  the  signs  of  physio- 
logical variation  or  incipient  disease.  When  that  can  be  achieved 
a  new  epoch  in  our  knowledge  of  predisposition  and  prognosis  will 
begin. 

SIX  MONTHS  OF  IT 

NATIONAL  prohibition  under  the  constitutional 
amendment  arrives  with  scarcely  a  ripple,  for  the  war- 
time act  had  been  reasonably  well  enforced  throughout 
territory  hitherto  wet,  and  something  more  than  half  the  area 
of  the  United  States  had  been  dry  by  state  or  local  action  before 
the  war.  Two  test  cases  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court 
had  served  to  establish  the  constitutionality  of  the  war  meas- 
ure and  to  uphold  the  Volstead  enforcement  act,  the  latter 
decision  carrying  with  it  the  outlawry  of  2.75  per  cent  beer 
and  leaving  the  standard  set  in  the  act,  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  of  alcohol,  as  the  dividing  line  between  a  soft  drink  and 
an  alcoholic  beverage.  Thus  the  fact  of  national  prohibition 
comes  to  pass  without  any  of  the  dire  disasters  predicted 
— great  bodies  of  men  are  not  jobless;  the  breweries  are  not 
idle,  but  have  turned  to  the  making  of  soft  drinks  and  ice 
cream;  labor  has  not  refused  to  work  without  beer;  men's 
houses  have  not  been  forcibly  entered  by  federal  agents  (at 
any  rate,  not  in  search  of  liquor)  ;  real  estate  values  have 
not  slumped,  in  fact  the  rentals  charged  to  cigar  stores,  soda 
fountains,  lunch  counters,  groceries  and  such  like  which  are 
moving  into  the  vacant  saloons  with  all  possible  speed  are 
higher  than  they  were ;  there  has  not  been  a  reign  of  terror  by 
outraged  men  demanding  the  return  of  their  personal  liberty. 
While  enforcement  has  been  none  too  good  in  many  quarters, 
there  is  a  general  expectation  that  it  will  be  increasingly 
better  now  that  the  legal  aspects  of  the  matter  have  been 
cleared  up,  and  a  feeling  that  before  long  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectations of  prohibitionists  will  be  realized,  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  enforced  as  well,  say,  as  the  laws  against  making 
money  privately. 

The  public  in  the  wet  states  widely  believes  that  prohibition 


is  a  failure,  whereas  it  is  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  that 
has  failed.  It  is  a  fair  prediction  that  the  saloons  of  New 
York  city  can  be  closed  and  kept  closed  under  national  pro- 
hibition with  less  trouble,  expense  and  graft  than  they  can  be 
made  to  live  up  to  the  old  state  law  requiring  them  to  shut 
their  doors  at  1  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  not  to  open  on 
Sunday.  This  has  always  been  a  dismal  failure,  even  under 
so  energetic  a  police  commissioner  as  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Outside  enforcement  officers,  such  as  the  federal  government 
will  provide,  have  proved  more  successful  than  local  police. 
And  the  bootlegger  is  surely  an  easier  problem  than  the  en- 
trenched liquor  interests. 

The  experience  of  hitherto  wet  states  under  the  war  prohi- 
bition act  has  been  an  exact  parallel  to  the  experience  of  the 
states  which  went  dry  earlier  by  their  own  action,  though  of 
course  bodies  of  figures  are  not  yet  available.  Bits  of  evi- 
dence come  from  widely  separated  cities.  Thus  the  Thanks- 
giving dinner  round-up  of  the  Salvation  Army  brought  in  just 
three  drunkards  from  all  New  York  city,  as  against  a  usual 
run  of  hundreds.  Chumung  county,  New  York,  which  boards 
out  its  offenders  in  the  Monroe  county  jail,  recently  received  a 
bill  for  $300,  against  one  for  $1,300  for  the  same  period  last 
year  and  $3,300  the  year  before.  In  the  Yorkville  police  court 
in  New  York  city,  according  to  the  World,  a  barometer  of 
holiday  celebrations,  two  drunkards  were  arraigned  on  Christ- 
mas day  this  year,  twenty-six  last  year.  The  farm  for  ine- 
briates connected  with  the  Connecticut  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  has  been  closed.  The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  workhouse  has  declined  from  3,043  men  and 
403  women  last  year  to  1,508  men  and  183  women  this  year. 
Arrests  for  drunkenness  in  St.  Louis  for  the  months  of  August, 
September  and  October  for  the  past  five  years  have  run  1,269, 
1,088,  808,  1,083  and — this  year — 357.  Total  arrests  for 
drunkenness  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  for  the  month  of 
July  were  11,444  in  1917,  7, 218  in  1918,  2,319  in  1919.  In 
Chicago  arrests  for  disorderly  conduct,  including  drunkenness, 
declined  1,100  in  July,  as  compared  with  July  of  the  year 
before,  1,800  in  August,  1,500  in  September.  Boston  has 
saved  $25,000  on  the  maintenance  of  its  penal  institutions  in 
spite  of  the  increased  cost  of  everything  used.  The  auditor  of 
West  Virginia  reports  that  "  our  criminal  charges  have  been 
reduced  about  one-half  and  the  number  of  convicts  in  propor- 
tion." Two-thirds  of  the  Cincinnati  workhouse  is  unpopu- 
lated. Later  on,  perhaps  not  for  a  generation,  the  returns  will 
begin  to  come  in  from  the  insane  hospitals  and  institutions  for 
the  feebleminded.  We  shall  get  more  and  more  evidence  of 
comfort  and  general  well-being  in  homes  where  the  money 
formerly  spent  for  liquor  goes  now  for  clothes  and  food  and 
victrolas  and  flivvers.  There  is  already  evident  the  increased 
consumption  of  food  which  has  followed  prohibition  wherever 
tried.  The  manager  of  the  Hotel  Majestic  in  New  York 
notes  it  and  the  manager  of  a  large  chain  of  restaurants  declares 
that  "  prohibition  has  made  breakfast  a  really  important  meal." 
One  other  aspect  of  prohibition  that  has  aroused  the  liveliest 
interest  is  its  effect  on  civic  affairs.  The  saloon  has  been 
charged  with  being  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  municipal  bad 
government  in  the  United  States.  With  the  saloon  gone,  will 
there  not  be  a  net  gain  of  a  major  share  of  the  corruption 
which  came  out  of  it?  At  least  there  will  be  no  more  liquor 
money  in  elections. 

COLLECTIVE  MARKETING 

ONE  of  the  large  Chicago  packing  houses  has  30,000 
stockholders  for  whom,  under  corporation  law,  a  few 
officers  have  the  unquestioned  right  to  buy  and  sell  and 
to  determine  the  price  for  their  meat  products.  Dairymen 
trying  to  combine  for  similar  purposes,  though  their  influence 
on  prices  in  most  cases  would  be  much  smaller,  have  been  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  California 
and  other  states  as  illegally  conspiring  in  restraint  of  trade. 
At  a  recent  conference  of  the  National  Milk  Producers'  Fed- 
eration in  Chicago,  cases  were  cited  where  such  prosecutions 
on  the  part  of  state  attorneys  were  attended  by  extreme  sever- 
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ity.  It  was  decided  to  place  all  the  energy  and  resources 
of  the  federation  behind  a  bill  drafted  by  the  National  Board 
of  Farm  Organizations  to  clarify  the  law  relating  to  collec- 
tive marketing  so  as  to  make  cooperation  in  this  important 
part  of  the  distributive  process  lawful  beyond  dispute.  This 
bill,  introduced  during  the  summer  by  Senator  Capper 
(S.  845)  and  Congressman  Hersman,  (H.  R.  7783)  is  de- 
signed to  amend  section  six  of  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act 
of  October  15,  1914,  in  the  sense  that 

Nothing  contained  in  the  anti-trust  laws  shall  be  construed  to 
forbid  the  existence  and  operation  of  labor,  agricultural,  vineyardist, 
dairy,  or  horticultural  organizations  instituted  for  the  purposes  of 
mutual  help,  and  that  pay  annually  no  greater  dividends  on  stock 
or  membership  capital  investment  than  the  minimum  legal  rate  of 
interest  of  the  state  where  organized,  or  to  forbid  or  restrain  individ- 
ual members  of  such  organizations  from  lawfully  carrying  out  the 
legitimate  objects  thereof;  nor  shall  such  organizations,  or  the  mem- 
bers thereof,  be  held  or  construed  to  be  illegal  combinations  or  con- 
spiracies in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  under  the  anti-trust  laws. 

Other  clauses  stipulate  that  such  associations,  whether  cor- 
porate or  not,  in  making  collective  sales  for  their  members  or 
shareholders  of  their  own  products,  are  not  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade,  nor  are  any  contracts  or  agreements  entered 
into  by  them  for  that  purpose  so  to  be  construed. 

ITALY'S  SOCIAL  PROGRAM 

TWO  communications  from  U.  S.  Trade  Commissioner 
H.  C.  MacLean,  Rome  (Commerce  Reports  for  Decem- 
ber 9  and  ii,  1919),  indicate  the  practical  nature  of 
the  measures  by  which  the  Italian  government  hopes  to  im- 
prove the  serious  social  condition  in  parts  of  the  country. 
First,  with  regard  to  unemployment,  a  beginning  was  made 
even  during  the  war  with  the  establishment  of  a  national 
system  of  public  employment  bureaus,  under  the  Ministry  of 
Industry,  Commerce  and  Labor.  A  national  advisory  com- 
mission and  provincial  and  local  administrative  commissions 
cooperate  in  the  extension  of  the  system  which  is  made  up  in 
part  of  previously  existing  local  bureaus.  All  these  com- 
missions are  representative  of  employers  and  workers  as  well 
as  governmental  agencies.  Grants  in  aid  are  given  not  only 
to  provincial  and  municipal  bureaus  but  also,  those  managed 
jointly  by  employers  and  employes,  those  managed  separately 
by  employers'  or  workers'  associations  and  those  run  by  philan- 
thropic bodies.  Elaborate  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent 
curtailment  of  established  wage  standards  or  the  supply  of 
blacklegs  in  trade  disputes. 

Unemployment  subsidies,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1919,  were 
paid  under  a  decree  issued  in  January  to  all  war  workers  who 
could  not  be  placed  in  peace  industries — other  than  agricult- 
ural workers  suffering  from  the  usual  seasonal  unemployment. 
This  payment  extended  over  a  period  not  exceeding  180  days 
in  any  one  case  and  only  once  for  any  one  worker.  The  rate 
of  pay  varied  not  only  for  men  and  women  of  different  age 
groups  but  also  according  to  the  size  of  the  community  in 
which  they  lived.  The  public  employment  offices  as  well  as 
trade  unions  with  out-of-work  benefits  of  their  own  were  the 
agencies  of  distribution,  under  the  general  control  of  provin- 
cial commissions  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Another  recent  innovation  is  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  Illiterate  Adults.  Its 
immediate  purpose  is  that  of  increasing  the  earning  capacity 
of  demobilized  soldiers  by  providing  them  with  an  elementary 
education.  But  apparently  the  government  in  introducing  this 
measure  also  had  in  mind  the  present  immigration  restrictions 
of  the  United  States,  for  among  the  revenues  of  the  institute 
figures  an  appropriation  of  nearly  $400,000  from  the  emigra- 
tion service  in  addition  to  a  special  annual  appropriation  of 
nearly  $800,000,  a  single  contribution  of  about  $2,000,000 
from  the  Opera  Nazionale  per  i  Combattenti  and  sums  pre- 
viously provided  in  the  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  institute  is  making  use  of  existing  school 
buildings  and  the  services  of  public  school  teachers,  making 
suitable  compensation  to  the  local  education  authorities. 


JUSTICE  FOR  THEf  ALIEN  ? 

NO  one  will  contend  that  the  five  thousand  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  Communist  Labor  Party, 
arrested  in  raids  by  the  Department  of  Justice  two 
weeks  ago  will  receive  those  guarantees  of  an  impartial  trial 
that  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence  has  traditionally  thrown 
around  criminals.  The  rules  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
which  govern  the  procedure  preliminary  to  the  deportation  of 
these  aliens,  make  their  hearing  an  administrative,  not  a  judi- 
cial, affair.  It  is  held  before  an  immigration  inspector,  who 
is  not  only  judge  but  prosecutor  and  jury  as  well.  He  asks 
the  questions  designed  to  reveal  the  alien's  guilt,  and  some- 
times acts  as  court  stenographer,  making  his  own  record  of  the 
alien's  answers.  Frequently  he  is  the  detective  who  has 
worked  up  the  case  against  the  accused.  His  recommendation 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  is  in  the  nature  of  a  decision  by 
a  lower  court,  from  which  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  sec- 
tetary  of  labor  only  by  means  of  a  written  brief,  and  not  by 
another  personal  hearing.  Rule  22  has,  until  quite  recently, 
thus  defined  the  rights  of  the  alien  under  this  procedure: 

Preferably  at  the  beginning  of  the  hearing  under  the  warrant  of 
arrest,  or  at  any  rate  as  soon  as  such  hearing  has  proceeded  suffi- 
ciently in  the  development  of  the  facts  to  protect  government  inter- 
ests, the  alien  shall  be  allowed  to  inspect  the  warrant  of  arrest  and 
all  the  evidences  on  which  it  was  issued  and  shall  be  apprised  that 
thereafter  he  may  be  represented  by  counsel.     [Italics  ours.] 

It  is  true  that  this  rule  was  amended  a  few  months  ago  so 
as  to  make  sure  that  these  rights  were  accorded  the  alien  at 
the  beginning  of  the  hearing,  but  attorneys  for  some  of  the 
men  taken  in  the  recent  raids  charge  that  of  late  the  earlier 
practice  has  been  reverted  to. 

At  Ellis  Island,  New  York  city,  where  over  500  aliens  are 
being  held,  Liberty  bonds  are  the  only  form  of  bail  that  will 
be  accepted,  announcement  has  been  made.  Twenty-four 
thousand  dollars  in  cash,  offered  by  attorneys  for  the  release 
of  some  of  these  men,  was  refused. 

The  Survey  will  discuss  in  a  future  issue  the  constitutions 
of  the  two  parties  whose  members  were  arrested  in  these 
raids  and  will  compare  them  with  the  pronouncements  of 
other  radical  organizations.  In  addition  to  basing  its  threat- 
ened deportation  on  these  documents,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  made  a  variety  of  other  charges  against  the  groups 
raided,  such  as:  that  an  actual  plot  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment by  force  and  violence  has  been  uncovered ;  that  radical 
leaders  tried  to  bring  about  social  revolution  by  developing 
the  recent  coal  and  steel  strikes  into  a  general  strike,  with  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  setting  up  Soviets  in  this  country;  that 
bombs,  rifles  and  other  weapons  have  been  discovered  in  Com- 
munist party  meeting  places;  that  an  attempt  to  wreck  the 
economic  systems  of  this  and  other  non-soviet  countries  by 
flooding  them  with  counterfeit  money  and  counterfeit  Liberty 
bonds  has  been  discovered ;  and  that  the  Communist  Party 
planned  to  organize  the  Negroes  in  its  efforts  to  overthrow  the 
government. 

Meanwhile,  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  has  declared  that 
"  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  "  that  the  wives  and  children  of  men 
deported  on  the  Buford  [see  the  Survey  for  January  10] 
were  left  behind  in  this  country.  In  a  letter  to  Helen  Todd, 
chairman  of  the  American  Women's  Committee,  organized 
to  assist  these  families,  Secretary  Wilson  said : 

I  am  informed  by  the  commissioner  general  that  on  the  19th 
ultimo  [the  Buford  sailed  December  21]  he  caused  to  be  prepared  a 
telegram  reading  as  follows:  "Do  not  include  in  present  deporta- 
tion party  of  Russian  workers  aliens  having  wives  or  families  re- 
siding in  the  United  States,"  and  directing  that  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  stations  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  De- 
troit, Cleveland,  New  York,  Pittsburgh  and  Baltimore  be  called  on 
the  telephone  and  informed  of  the  contents  of  the  message,  con- 
firmation to  follow  by  wire.  This,  I  am  advised  by  said  officer,  was 
done  with  all  of  the  stations  named,  but  through  some  unaccountable 
oversight  the  confirmation  did  not  go  to  New  York. 

No  official  assurance  has  yet  been  given  that  the  families 
will  be  allowed  to  rejoin  their  husbands  or  that  the  govern- 
ment will  take  measures  for  their  care  here. 
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New  York  Dispensaries 

A  DEPLORABLE  situation  " — that  seems  to  be 
the  residual  impression  of  the  year's  investiga- 
tion of  dispensaries  in  New  York  city  by  the 
public  health  committee  of  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  academy  a 
summary  of  the  report  was  presented  by  the  committee's 
executive  secretary,  E.  H.  Lewinski-Corwin,  the  full  report 
in  two  stout  manuscript  volumes  testifying  also  by  its  physical 
presence  to  the  amount  of  work  which  had  been  done.  An 
appropriation  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  assistance 
from  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, and  hearty  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  dispensaries 
themselves,  were  mentioned  appreciatively  by  Dr.  Corwin. 

Aggregate  statistics  give  an  idea  of  the  dimensions  which 
dispensary  work  has  attained  in  the  city:  153  licensed  dispen- 
saries; a  total  registration  of  1,250,000  "persons"  (includ- 
ing, of  course,  many  duplications)  ;  4,000,000  treatments  per 
year;  3,680  sessions  each  week,  aggregating  8,000  hours  serv- 
ice, and  a  consolidated  staff  of  over  2,000  physicians. 

One  of  the  surprises  of  the  study  is  the  revelation  that,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  the  dispensaries  have  lost  their  original 
character  of  institutions  which  furnish  elementary  medical 
treatment  to  the  poor  and  have  become  the  resort  of  per- 
sons who  are  in  need  of  the  service  of  specialists.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  all  the  patients  are  registered  in  the  special  services, 
and  only  20  per  cent  in  the  department  of  "  internal  medi- 
cine." It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  flagrant  imposi- 
tion on  dispensary  facilities  by  people  able  to  pay  for  what 
they  get,  but  inquiry  among  a  large  number  of  patients  indi- 
cated that  about  20  per  cent  are  people  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  paying  for  ordinary  medical  attendance  but  could  not  af- 
ford the  price  of  the  specialized  services  which  they  seek  at 
the  dispensary. 

Analyzing  the  "  deplorable  situation,"  the  committee  finds 
the  fundamental  explanation  in  the  absence  of  a  definite  pol- 
icy on  the  part  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  individual 
dispensaries.  The  dispensary  has  been  the  Cinderella  of  med- 
ical institutions.  There  is  no  standard  method  of  organiza- 
tion and  the  executive  supervision  is  too  often  perfunctory. 
More  obvious  difficulties  are:  the  lack  of  physical  equipment 
in  the  way  of  laboratories  and  therapeutic  apparatus  and  even 
office  room;  general  overcrowding  during  dispensary  hours; 
the  difficulty  of  getting  competent  attending  physicians;  inade- 
quacy and  illegibility  of  the  medical  records  which  are  kept, 
often  rendering  them  practically  worthless;  the  small  propor- 
tion of  patients  who  return  after  their  first  visit,  and  the 
small  amount  of  trouble  taken  by  the  dispensary  to  secure 
their  return;  absence  of  standardization  and  insufficient  staff 
in  the  social  service  departments. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  are  directed 
towards  removing  these  difficulties.  The  importance  of  a 
well  defined  administrative  policy  is  emphasized,  and  a  stand- 
ard plan  for  medical  organization  is  suggested.  The  social 
service  department  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  dispen- 
sary organization,  but  an  advisory  committee  for  the  discus- 
sion of  cases  is  desirable.  To  secure  more  competent  prac- 
titioners a  graded  service  is  proposed,  beginning  with  a  pro- 
bationary period  (it  was  pointed  out  that  under  present  con- 
ditions the  dispensary  is  on  probation,  not  the  doctor),  and 
holding  out  the  prospect  of  advancement,  not  merely  in  the 
dispensary,  but  also,  in  the  case  of  out-patient  departments, 
in  the  hospital  to  which  the  dispensary  is  attached.  For  the 
same  purpose  it  is  recommended  that  compensation  be  pro- 
vided for  every  physician  on  the  staff,  even  though  only  nom- 
inal in  amount.  "  The  wages  of  a  plumber  would  do,"  Dr. 
Nammack  suggested.  Better  salaries  for  clerical  staff  also 
are  needed,  to  obviate  the  condition  referred  to  by  Dr.  Nam- 
mack at  Bellevue,  where  7,000  unfiled  and  unindexed  records 
have  accumulated  on  the  floor  of  the  record  room,  because 


file  clerks  cannot  afford  to  stay  on  the  pay-roll  at  the  present 
schedule. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  a  diagnostic  division  in  each  dispensary,  through  which, 
"  with  the  exception  of  conditions  where  the  diagnosis  is  ob- 
vious or  where  the  disease  or  complaint  is  trivial  or  transient, 
such  as  common  colds,"  all  patients  would  pass  on  their  first 
visit  and  by  which  they  would  be  assigned  for  treatment. 
Dr.  Goldwater,  however,  and  one  or  two  of  the  other  expe- 
rienced physicians  who  took  part  in  the  exceptionally  valu- 
able discussion,  think  that  that  would  be  wasteful  because 
of  the  large  proportion  of  simple  or  trivial  ailments.  With 
the  advantages  of  a  modern  medical  education,  said  one  who 
had  his  own  professional  course  in  the  late  seventies,  any 
young  doctor  who  is  qualified  for  an  appointment  on  a  dis- 
pensary staff  should  be  able  to  make  an  ordinary  diagnosis 
and  to  recognize  when  the  opinion  of  an  expert  in  one  line 
or  another  is  needed.  Dr.  Goldwater  was  so  bold  as  to  sug- 
gest, since  he  saw  that  40  or  50  per  cent  of  the  audience  were 
laymen,  that  if  a  health  insurance  scheme  should  be  adopted, 
it  might  be  coordinated  with  the  dispensary  facilities  in  such 
a  way  that  the  trivial  ailments  would  be  treated  by  the  panel 
doctors  of  each  district,  who  would  refer  to  the  dispensaries 
the  more  complicated  cases,  just  as  to  an  increasing  extent 
private  physicians  are  now  doing. 

To  relieve  overcrowding  and  to  prevent  patients  from 
rambling  around  from  one  dispensary  to  another,  a  district- 
ing of  the  city  for  dispensary  purposes  is  considered  desirable, 
though  the  uneven  distribution  of  institutions  geographically, 
and  the  unwillingness  of  the  teaching  clinics  and  some  of  the 
denominational  institutions  to  limit  the  field  from  which 
they  may  draw  their  clientele,  are  serious  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  realizing  this  desideratum. 

In  view  of  the  changing  character  of  the  patronage,  the 
question  of  fees  should  have  careful  consideration.  The  com- 
mittee is  inclined  to  think  that  a  sliding  fee,  with  a  fifty- 
cent  maximum,  might  replace  the  traditional  ten-cent  charge. 

A  great  need  of  the  dispensaries  is  for  better  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  public  of  their  function  and  responsibili- 
ties. One  way  to  achieve  this,  the  committee  points  out,  is 
by  publishing  better  reports. 

A  department  of  preventive  medicine  is  suggested  as  a  de- 
sirable development  in  many  dispensaries — to  arrange  for 
popular  lectures,  to  distribute  useful  printed  material,  per- 
haps even  to  operate  moving  pictures  for  the  benefit  of 
patients  in  the  waiting  room,  and,  in  short,  to  make  the  dis- 
pensary a  health  center. 

Dr.  Goldwater  took  the  optimistic  attitude  that,  although 
things  are  pretty  bad,  nevertheless  they  are  much  better  than 
they  were  twenty  years  ago.  Dr.  John  A.  Hartwell,  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks  that  they  are  worse,  because  the  dispen- 
saries now  are  not  able  to  get  the  services  of  the  kind  of  men 
they  should  have.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  when  diag- 
nostic methods  "  consisted  in  the  application  of  the  five  senses 
at  the  bed-side,"  young  doctors  were  not  much  attracted  to 
hospital  service  and  turned  to  the  dispensaries  to  get  their 
experience.  With  improvement  in  diagnostic  methods,  how- 
ever, opportunities  in  the  hospitals  have  become  superior,  and 
so  the  out-patient  department  has  gone  begging. 

How  this  situation  can  be  changed  was  discussed  by  Dr. 
Walter  L.  Niles,  for  in  his  view  also  the  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem is  how  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  competent,  en- 
thusiastic, well-trained  physicians.  He  thinks  it  can  be  done 
by  increasing  the  educational  value  of  the  dispensary  to  young 
physicians.  To  this  end  he  suggests  arranging  for  consul- 
tants who  should  visit  the  dispensary  occasionally,  perhaps  once 
in  two  or  three  or  four  weeks,  but  "  not  too  often," — not  so 
often,  that  is,  as  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  routine;  a 
greater  use  of  the  dispensary  for  teaching  undergraduates 
toward  the  end  of  their  course,  inasmuch  as  the  cases  seen 
in  a  dispensary  are  much  more  like  the  average  cases  a  doctor 
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will  see  in  private  practice  than  are  hospital  patients;  a  re- 
duction in  the  waste  of  the  physician's  time  at  the  dispensary 
by  more  use  of  clinic  secretaries;  and  limitation  of  the  intake, 
so  that  the  doctors  will  not  be  rushed  and  ca'n  take  more  satis- 
faction in  their  work,  suggesting  as  a  standard  the  one  which 
is  about  to  be  introduced  at  the  Cornell  dispensary,  two  new 
patients  per  hour  per  physician. 

In  connection  with  the  desirability  of  dispensary  districts, 
and  at  numerous  other  points  in  the  discussion,  the  tuber- 
culosis clinics  were  held  up  as  an  example  of  what  may  be 
done  by  association  for  the  purpose  of  studying  common  prob- 
lems and  raising  standards  of  service.  The  special  clinics  on 
the  whole,  but  especially  those  for  tuberculosis  and  for  chil- 
dren, are  found  to  be  superior  to  the  general  dispensaries. 
This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  special  clinic  is  the 
ideal  type.  It  is  rather  a  testimony  to  the  energy  and  devo- 
tion of  certain  individuals  who  have  applied  themselves  to 
the  problem  in  which  they  were  especially  interested. 

L.  B. 


Back  to  the  12-Hour 


Day 


AFTER  a  strike  of  precisely  109  days  the  National 
Committee  for  Organizing  Iron  and  Steel  Workers 
has  voted  the  men  at  liberty  to  return  to  work.  The 
"  active  strike  phase  "  of  the  steel  campaign  has  ended. 
William  Z.  Foster  has  resigned  as  secretary-treasurer.  The 
committee  has  announced  that  a  "  vigorous  campaign  of  edu- 
cation and  reorganization  will  be  immediately  begun."  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times,  the  strike's  "  failure  and  its 
end,  and  the  approaching  deposition  of  Mr.  Foster,  are  a  vin- 
dication of  Mr.  Gary."  According  to  a  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Call,  the  sentiment  at  the  strike  headquarters  was: 
"  The  strike  has  not  failed.  .  .  .  The  workers  have  gained 
tremendously  in  this  fight.  They  have  seen  the  vast  power 
they  have  in  this  country  if  they  stand  united.    ..." 

All  efforts  at  mediation  had  failed.  A  commission  of  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement,  representing  forty-two  of  the 
strongest  Protestant  churches  in  America,  after  making  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  strike  and  with  the  case  of  the 
workers  put  into  their  hands  by  the  strike  committee,  met  in 
conference  with  Judge  Gary.  He  refused  to  confer  with  them 
as  mediators  either  for  the  men  on  strike  or  for  those  who, 
still  dissatisfied,  had  returned  to  work,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  men  still  out  were  "  Bolshevist  "  radicals  who  would  not 
be  taken  back  into  the  industry,  and  that  the  men  who  were 
back  were  satisfied.  "  There  is  nothing  to  mediate.  There 
are  no  issues."  This  was  Judge  Gary's  reply  to  the  commis- 
sion. A  committee  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of 
America  also  met  with  Mr.  Gary  in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
bring  about  a  settlement. 

Three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  steel  workers,  it  is 
estimated,  from  various  districts  throughout  the  country  left 
their  jobs  on  September  22,  1919,  after  they  had  been  refused 
a  conference  with  Judge  Gary  to  discuss  the  conditions  of 
their  work.  Many  of  those  who  return  go  back  to  the  twelve- 
hour  day,  the  seven-day  week,  the  twenty-four-hour  shift. 
With  no  machinery  by  which  they  can  protest  against  these 
conditions,  and  with  an  espionage  system  which  effectively 
prevents  them  from  letting  their  wants  be  known,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  sweeping  statement  of  Judge  Gary  that  the  men 
are  "  satisfied." 

The  steel  strike,  it  is  conceded,  was  conducted  with  very 
much  less  violence  than  any  other  large  strike  has  ever  been 
conducted.  The  attitude  of  the  leaders  throughout  was  against 
violence,  and  they  constantly  counselled  their  men  to  obey  the 


law.  The  workers  are  ready  to  lay  their  record  for  public 
order  during  the  whole  of  the  strike  beside  that  of  steel  and 
public  officials. 

The  workers  have  tried  their  strength ;  they  have  learned 
their  weakness  in  organization;  the  Americans  among  them 
have  seen  that  the  foreigners  can  be  counted  upon  to  join  with 
them  in  their  demand  for  higher  standards  in  their  work  in- 
stead of  lending  themselves,  as  formerly,  to  be  strikebreakers; 
the  foreigners  have  through  the  leadership  of  the  strike  been 
brought  to  a  higher  conception  of  citizenship  and  responsi- 
bility toward  America  than  ever  before. 

The  employers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  seen  that  the  steel 
industry  is  not  immune — that  it  can  be  organized,  that  an 
effective  strike  within  it  is  a  possibility. 

The  public,  notwithstanding  the  withholding  and  distortion 
of  news  by  the  press,  the  denial  of  free  speech  in  many  of  the 
steel  districts,  and  a  general  unwillingness  to  consider  impar- 
tially the  issues  of  the  strike,  have,  nevertheless,  had  brought 
to  them  more  vividly  than  ever  before  the  un-American  con- 
ditions prevalent  in  the  steel  industry. 

With  the  resignation  of  W.  Z.  Foster — an  American  who, 
whatever  his  philosophy,  did  not  inject  his  personal  views  into 
the  campaign,  but  carried  it  out  on  straight  A.  F.  of  L.  lines — 
the  reorganized  committee  is  left  free  to  present  the  situation 
unclouded  by  the  propaganda  spread  to  discredit  the  strike  as  a 
"  revolutionary  "  movement. 

Two  million  or  more  persons  affected  by  the  steel  industry 
have  for  three  and  one-half  months  undergone  privations  that 
they  might  express  demands  which  other  industries  have 
granted,  some  of  them  fifty  years  ago.  Considering  this,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  the  employers  blind  themselves  into  be- 
lieving that  these  men  will  go  back  to  work  in  a  spirit  of  loy- 
alty. It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  they  will  not  consider 
constructively  the  demands  of  the  workers,  now  that  the  com- 
mittee has  called  the  strike  off.  S.  A.  S. 


THE  FLAG  OF  MAN 

<6\T7EAVE  for  the  world  the  flag  of  man! 
*  ▼      Finish  the  fabric  our  sires  began ! 
Out  of  our  lives  shall  the  thread  be  spun! 
Out  of  our  veins  shall  the  color  run! 
Out  of  our  deed  shall  rise  its  luster! 
Out  of  our  dreams  its  stars  shall  cluster! 
Wide  as  the  heavens  spin  the  span 
Of  freedom's  fabric — the  flag  of  man! 

Ply  the  shuttle  and  crowd  the  loom! 
Spin  the  threads  of  the  tyrant's  doom! 
Spin  humanity's  hopes  fulfilled — 
Shackles  sundered  and  cannon  stilled ! 
Blend  the  glorious  flags  of  the  free 
In  the  far-spun  cloth  of  fraternity! 
Twine  with  the  victor's  shining  sheaf 
The  somber  threads  of  the  people's  grief! 
Those  who  inherit  must  know  the  price — 
Dye  the  folds  in  our  sacrifice! 

Weave  for  the  world  the  flag  of  man ! 
Gather  the  nations  into  its  span! 
Yea,  there  shall  still  be  struggle  to  spin, 
And  divers  goals  for  the  tribes  to  win, 
But  show  them  joined  in  generous  strife 
To  lead  the  race  to  larger  life; 
Lifting  the  torch  of  a  common  aim 
Out  of  warfare's  trampled  flame! 
Making  the  roads  our  armies  beat 
Paths  to  a  common  judgment  seat !  " 

— From  Daniel  Henderson's  "  Life's  Minstrel." 


Aliens  and  Sedition  in  the  New  Year 

By  Kate  Holladay  Claghorn 


THAT  well-known  visitor  from  Mars  who  is  always 
being  surprised  at  something  he  sees  on  our  illogical 
planet  may  be  imagined  just  now  as  wondering  why 
there  has  been  such  a  voluminous  output  of  repres- 
sive legislation,  state  and  federal,  in  our  country  within  the 
year  just  past  and  on  the  brink  of  the  year  just  beginning. 
This  people,  he  would  say,  has  come  through  the  most  terrible 
war  of  mundane  times  completely  victorious  over  its  enemies, 
who  are  now  lying  prostrate,  suffering  from  famine  and  cold, 
concerned  primarily  with  reestablishing  their  shaken  equi- 
librium, and  its  European  allies  are  in  much  the  same  condi- 
tion. This,  he  would  say,  is  the  one  important  country  on 
earth  at  the  present  time  with  food  to  eat,  clothes  to  wear, 
money  in  the  bank,  to  whom  all  the  rest  of  the  world  owes 
money,  whose  population  is  almost  undrained,  while  other 
countries  have  been  bled  white  of  their  hundreds  of  thousands, 
— yet  here  we  find  an  oppressive,  all-pervading  atmosphere  of 
terror,  taking  shape  in  law  after  law  to  ward  off  some  over- 
shadowing evil. 

One  figure  of  dread  in  this  dream  of  horror  is  the  foreigner. 
Our  people  are  afraid  of  him.  They  do  not  know  what  he 
will  do  next.  They  suspect  all  labor  unrest  to  be  due  to 
foreign  labor  agitators  and  all  foreign  labor  agitators  to  be 
revolutionists.  This  state  of  mind  we  saw  reflected  in  the 
dual  bills  regarding  aliens  introduced  into  Congress  last  winter 
and  spring  and  early  summer,  discussed  in  the  Survey  for 
July  19,  1919. 

Since  that  time  many  other  bills  dealing  with  aliens  have 
been  presented  of  so  much  the  same  nature  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  comment  on  them  in  detail.  Not  one  of  all  of 
them  has  been  enacted  into  law.  As  noted  in  the  Survey  for 
January  10,  a  bill  presenting  the  conclusions  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Immigration  with  regard  to  requirements  for 
naturalization,  establishment  of  machinery  for  Americaniza- 
tion, and  measures  for  guarding  the  land  borders  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  introduced  and  now  awaits  action.  Nothing 
seems  to  have  been  recommended,  so  far,  by  the  committee 
dealing  with  general  requirements  for  admission. 

One  bill  dealing  with  the  deportation  of  anarchists  or  those 
of  similar  classes,  as  also  noted  in  the  Survey  for  January  10, 
passed  in  the  House  December  20.  This  bill  is  the  outgrowth 
of  difficulties  experienced  in  effecting  the  deportation  of  aliens 
in  the  campaign  of  last  spring  against  members  of  the  I.  W. 
W.  and  the  Union  of  Russian  Workers.  The  admission  and 
deportation  of  aliens  are  matters  entirely  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  governed  by  the  succes- 
sive immigration  laws.  The  law  of  19 17  contained  stringent 
provisions  about  anarchists,  but  it  was  considered  too  mild  and 
was  amended  by  the  law  of  October  16,  19 19,  under  which 
deportations  are  now  made.  This  law  provides  for  the  exclu- 
sion and  deportation  of  aliens  who  are  anarchists,  aliens  who 
believe  in  or  advocate  the  overthrow  by  force  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  of  all  forms  of  law,  or  the  assas- 
sination of  public  officials,  or  the  unlawful  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, or  who  are  members  of  an  organization  believing  or  ad- 
vocating such  doctrines. 

The  bill  just  passed  amends  this  act  by  enlarging  the  terms 
and  definitions  of  that  law,  to  make  them  more  stringent  and 
inclusive,  because,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Immigration  accompanying  the  bill,  under  the  law  as  worded, 
while  agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Labor  itself  were  making  arrests  of  aliens  under  its 
provisions,  the  secretary  of  labor  had  rendered  decisions  making 
such  arrests  futile. 

There  are  two  aspects  to  the  fear  of  the  foreigner  evident 
in  the  bills  pending — one  is  that  he  may  overthrow  the  state. 
Only  to  express  it  thus  plainly  and  bluntly  makes  the  idea  seem 
ridiculous.  If  our  institutions  cannot  withstand  the  discussion, 
the  criticism,  or  even  the  attacks — and  there  are  plenty  of 
means  already  existing  under  the  law  of  providing  against  the 
attacks  of  at  most  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  "  radical  " 
aliens  in  our  population  of  over  a  hundred  million — it  looks 
as  if  they  were  not  of  a  very  durable  quality.  If  they  cannot 
stand  comparison  with  a  new  form  of  government  that  is  said 
to  be  working  far  from  well  in  a  country  thousands  of  miles 
away,  it  is  certainly  time  to  look  into  them  all  the  more  care- 
fully, and  not  stifle  every  expression  of  criticism. 

The  other  aspect  is  fear  of  industrial  disturbance,  and  we 
may  well  question  whether  this  is  not  the  real  fear,  of  which 
the  fear  of  revolution  is  simply  the  pale  reflection. 

As  far  as  the  alien  is  concerned,  this  fear  of  industrial  and 
political  overturn  is  provided  for  in  the  federal  laws  governing 
deportation.  But  suppose  that  a  citizen,  either  native-born  or 
naturalized,  is  found  doing  or  saying  things  that  seem  subver- 
sive of  the  state  or  the  industrial  order?  Our  statute  books, 
both  state  and  federal,  seem  to  provide  abundantly  against 
overt  acts  that  might  be  committed  against  person,  property 
and  the  state.  But  our  legislators  want  something  that  will 
go  behind  overt  acts  and  check  all  tendency  to  commit  them, 
and  so  we  find  in  many  states  a  new  crop  of  laws  springing  up 
to  meet  the  situation. 

The  two-fold  aspect  of  the  fear  is  reflected  in  two  general 
types  of  state  laws,  the  one  directed  against  industrial  disorder 
primarily,  the  other  against  forcible  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  writer  has  endeavored  to  make  a  collection  of 
these  laws,  to  see  in  what  states  they  are  in  effect,  and  just 
what  they  provide,  but  the  complete  news  of  the  collection 
cannot  be  guaranteed,  as  any  one  will  know  who  has  ever  tried 
to  secure  from  codes  or  officials  such  information  as  this. 

Subject  to  correction,  therefore,  we  may  say  that  if  we  were 
to  indicate  by  color  or  shading  on  an  outline  map  of  the  United 
States  the  states  where  such  laws  had  been  passed  we  should 
find  the  northern  belt  of  states  covered  by  them,  also  the  solid 
mass  of  the  Pacific  Coast  states,  with  most  of  the  Mountain 
states  just  behind  them.  In  general,  the  sedition  laws  are  in 
possession  of  the  densely  populated  North-East,  leaving  out 
Maine  and  Vermont,  and  including  Pennsylvania,  while  the 
West  and  North-West — I.  W.  W.  territory — are  under  crim- 
inal syndicalist  laws.  The  two  varieties  are  somewhat  mixed 
in  the  central  part  of  the  country,  where  Iowa  and  Minnesota 
are  doubly  guarded  by  laws  of  both  types,  and  Indiana,  with  a 
sedition  law,  is  flanked  by  Ohio  on  the  east  and  Illinois  on 
the  west  and  Michigan  on  the  north  with  criminal  syndicalist 
laws.  In  the  south,  Oklahoma  has  a  law  against  criminal  syn- 
dicalism, and  in  that  section  no  state  has  a  sedition  law  of  the 
character  of  those  recently  passed.  North  Dakota,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Colorado  seem  to  be  without  laws  of  either  type.  In 
other  words,  we  find  these  laws  in  the  industrial  sections  of  the 
country,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  working  class 
is  found. 

The  parent  of  the  laws  on  criminal  syndicalism  seems  to  be 
the  law  of  Idaho,  passed  in  19 17.     This  law  defines  criminal 
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syndicalism  as  the  doctrine  which  advocates  crime,  sabotage, 
violence  or  unlawful  methods  or  terrorism  as  a  means  of  ac- 
complishing industrial  or  political  reform  and  makes  advocacy 
of  this  doctrine  a  felony. 

The  earliest  of  the  laws  directed  specifically  against  activ- 
ities tending  toward  overturn  of  the  government  seems  to  be 
the  New  York  law  on  criminal  anarchy,  passed  in  1902,  after 
the  assassination  of  President  McKinley,  but  under  which,  it 
appears,  no  prosecutions  had  been  undertaken  until  the  trial  of 
the  two  Finns,  Alonen  and  Paivio,  a  couple  of  months  ago. 
Nearly  all  of  the  laws  have  been  passed  in  the  year  just  over. 

A  common  feature  of  the  laws  of  both  types  is  the  penaliz- 
ing of  thought  and  its  expression  rather  than  of  overt  acts, 
although  these,  too,  are  mentioned  in  some  of  the  laws.  The 
specific  offenses  are  defined  also  in  much  the  same  way  in  the 
different  laws.  In  one  law  or  another  we  may  find  forbidden 
some  or  all  of  the  following,  usually  the  whole  list: 

Advocating  the  forbidden  doctrines  (overturn  of  the  government 
or  industry  by  force)  orally  or  in  writing;  inciting  to  the  commission 
of  acts  carrying  out  the  doctrines;  organizing  or  belonging  to  a 
society  advocating  the  doctrines;  being  present  at  meetings  where 
such  doctrines  are  advocated ;  printing,  publishing,  editing,  circu- 
lating, distributing  printed  matter  advocating  or  justifying  the  dos- 
trines;  renting  halls  to  assemblies  advocating  or  justifying  the  doc- 
trines. 

The  penalties  for  these  offences  are  severe,  fines  running  up 
to  ten  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  and  imprisonment  up  to 
twenty  years,  or  both.  The  penalties  for  incitement  to  acts 
are  in  some  cases  heavier  than  the  penalty  for  the  acts  them- 
selves, as  defined  in  ordinary  statute  law,  which  seems  slightly 
illogical,  and  the  wide  variation  between  states  in  the  amount 
of  penalty  for  the  same  offense  seems  to  indicate  a  rather  hazy 
idea  of  the  seriousness  of  the  acts  penalized. 

These  laws  are  crammed  with  possibilities  of  injustice  and 
oppression  through  making  the  offences  provided  against  some- 
thing highly  difficult  to  prove  and  subject  to  wide  variations  in 
interpretation.  What  is  "advocacy"?  What  is  "justification"? 
What  is  "distribution"?  Anyone  who  has  followed  carefully 
the  course  of  proceedings  under  these  acts,  from  the  actual  tes- 
timony, and  not  merely  from  newspaper  accounts,  must  feel 
convinced  that  it  is  possible  to  clap  almost  anybody  of  active 
mind  into  prison  if  the  court  feels  like  doing  so.  Some  of  the 
laws  penalize  speech  or  writing  or  action  "  intended  "  to  bring 
the  government  into  contempt.  Who  is  going  to  know  surely, 
except  the  person  himself,  what  he  "  intended  "?  Perhaps  he 
himself  did  not  know.  The  Pennsylvania  law  of  sedition  gives 
excellent  examples  of  this  sort  of  thing.  It  provides,  among 
other  things,  that  any  writing,  publication,  printing,  cut,  car- 
toon, utterance,  or  conduct,  either  individually  or  in  connec- 
tion or  combination  with  any  other  person  or  persons  which 
tends  to  encourage  any  person  or  persons  to  take  measures  with 
a  view  of  overthrowing  or  destroying  or  attempting  to  destroy 
the  government  by  any  force,  or  shoiu  or  threat  of  force ;  to 
incite  or  encourage  anyone  to  commit  any  overt  act  with  a 
view  to  bringing  the  government  into  hatred  or  contempt,  is 
evidence  of  "  sedition,"  which  is  declared  a  felony.  Connecti- 
cut has  a  law  that  no  person  shall  before  an  assemblage  of  ten 
or  more  persons  advocate  any  measure,  doctrine,  proposal  or 
propaganda  intended  to  injuriously  affect  the  government  of 
the  state  or  the  United  States.  The  New  Hampshire  law  con- 
tains the  apparently  nonsensical  clause  that  "  No  person  shall 
do,  or  assist  in  the  doing  of  any  act  or  thing  which  advocates, 
or  tends  to  urge,  incite  or  encourage  the  violation  of  any  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  state,  or  any  of  the  by- 
laws or  ordinances  of  any  town  or  city  therein  or  hereafter  in 
force."  Other  instances  could  be  cited  of  provisions  affording 
occasion  for  unjust  prosecution  and  punishment. 


It  is,  however,  realized  by  our  legislators  that  after  all  not 
all  of  the  states  are  providing  against  these  dangers,  so  that 
federal  legislation  is  needed.  We  find,  therefore,  introduced 
into  the  House  by  Representative  Kelly  of  Michigan  a  bill 
defining  the  crime  of  criminal  syndicalism  and  prescribing  pun- 
ishment therefor;  for  the  deportation  of  aliens  and  certain 
naturalized  citizens  upon  conviction  thereof,  and  prohibiting 
the  use  of  the  mails  for  the  promotion  of  criminal  syndicalism. 
The  bill  prohibits  much  the  same  acts,  affixes  the  same  heavy 
penalties  as  the  state  laws  modelled  on  the  law  of  Idaho.  It 
also  makes  the  use  of  a  red  flag  at  an  assembly,  parade  or 
demonstration  prima  facie  evidence  of  its  use  as  an  emblem 
of  criminal  syndicalism  and  a  felony,  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  by  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  five 
years,  or  both. 

To  make  uniform  throughout  the  country  the  general  fea- 
tures of  the  state  sedition  laws  we  find  the  Sterling  bill,  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate  last  October.  A  federal  law  may  add 
to  the  prohibitions  of  a  state  law  transmission  of  matter 
through  the  mails,  and  the  Sterling  bill  does  this  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  the  postmaster-general  extreme  powers  of  censorship. 
This  bill  has  just  been  passed  by  the  Senate,  but  with  a  modi- 
fication to  meet  the  storm  of  criticism  that  the  bill  aroused, 
providing  for  a  hearing  before  a  federal  judge  in  any  case 
where  the  postmaster-general  has  denied  the  use  of  the  mails 
to  an  author  or  publisher. 

A  somewhat  similar  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  on 
November  17  by  Mr.  Davey  and  endorsed  by  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Palmer,  defining  sedition,  its  promotion,  and  providing 
punishment  for  it.  Apparently,  however,  this  bill  was  not 
strong  enough  to  satisfy  all  the  Congressmen,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  Graham  bill,  introduced  only  a  few  days  ago,  pro- 
viding the  death  penalty  for  particular  kinds  of  disturbance 
in  the  course  of  which  life  might  be  lost.  This  was  promptly 
turned  down  in  its  original  form,  but  it  is  now  announced 
that  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  House  will  report  early  in 
the  week  a  bill  combining  the  features  of  the  Davey  and  the 
Graham  bills,  retaining  the  death  penalty.  A  special  feature 
of  both  bills  is  penalizing  the  contribution  of  money  or  "  any- 
thing of  value  "  to  the  unlawful  associations.  This  is  intended 
to  catch  the  "  parlor  Bolsheviki." 

What  is  going  to  be  the  outcome  of  all  this  legislation? 
Will  it  stop  unrest?  Yes!  just  as  shaving  the  dog  will  keep 
his  hair  from  growing.  In  fact,  shaving  is  said  to  promote 
growth.  How  can  our  legislators  be  so  childish  as  to  think 
they  can  put  a  stop  to  thoughts  about  the  government,  and 
even  their  communication  from  one  person  to  another,  by  pun- 
ishing such  manifestations  of  these  as  can  be  discovered?  Even 
as  a  matter  of  policy  is  it  not  better  to  allow  people  to  express 
their  discontent  and  their  recommendations  for  its  remedy,  if 
only  for  the  purely  interested  purpose  of  seeing  what  they  are 
up  to,  that  we  may  cope  with  them  the  better?  We  are  for- 
getting that  we  are  a  democracy  when  we  let  administrative 
officers  hold  a  monopoly  of  information  as  to  the  nature  and 
prevalence  of  doctrines  and  beliefs  about  the  state.  Is  it  not 
part  of  our  education  as  a  self-determining  social  group  to 
know  what  the  various  members  of  it  think  and  feel,  not  that 
we  could  all  approve  of  everybody's  purposes  at  all  times,  but 
that  mixed  in  with  the  mistaken  thing  may  be  some  view,  some- 
attitude,  some  criticism,  perhaps,  that  is  useful  for  us  to  take 
into  account  in  building  up  the  state,  which  we  should  regard 
as  the  common  heritage  of  all  who  live  in  it,  not  as  the  private 
ancestral  manor  of  a  few  descendants  of  our  first  immigrants, 
whose  unrest  was  probably  as  annoying  to  the  settled  people 
of  their  time  as  that  of  our  newcomers  to-day  is  to  some  of  us. 


The  Proposed  Industrial  Plan 

A  Symposium  of  Criticism  of  the  President's  Conference  Report 

Foreword  by  William  L.  Chenery 


THE  President's  Industrial  Conference  in  its  pre- 
liminary report  courted  the  expression  of  public 
opinion  on  its  proposals.  The  scheme  put  forward 
was  frankly  tentative.  On  January  12,  when  the 
conference  reassembled,  its  first  work  was  to  consider  the  views 
of  interested  citizens.  It  is  accordingly  altogether  probable 
that  the  present  tentative  plans  may  be  modified  and  that 
others  may  be  undertaken  before  the  conference  makes  its  final 
report.  In  the  effort  to  aid  in  the  focussing  of  public  attention 
upon  the  paramount  duty  committed  by  the  President  to  the 
industrial  conference,  the  Survey  this  week  presents  the 
comments  of  representative  employers,  labor  leaders  and  indus- 
trial experts  on  the  preliminary  report.  All  of  those  partici- 
pating in  this  criticism  were  invited  to  take  part  in  a  symposium 
on  industrial  unrest  published  by  the  Survey  on  December 
20,  1919. 

The  opinions  expressed  in  the  following  statements  classify 
themselves  naturally.  On  broad  grounds  the  trade  unionists 
point  to  "  fatal  omissions  "  in  the  report  of  the  conference. 
They  are  in  consequence  hostile  to  its  suggestions.  The 
majority  of  the  industrial  experts  approve  the  proposals  but 
offer  many  sound  constructive  suggestions.  Employers  are 
divided.  The  greater  number  endorse  with  some  amendments 
the  preliminary  report  of  the  conference.  Others,  however, 
are  in  the  opposition. 

It  is  nonetheless  significant  that  two-thirds  of  those  who 
have  replied  favor  the  concrete  proposals  of  the  President's 
Industrial  Conference.  It  is  even  more  significant  to  observe 
that  little  of  the  hostile  criticism  is  directed  at  what  the  con- 
ference has  actually  proposed.  In  the  majority  of  cases  omis- 
sions or  ambiguous  generalizations  are  challenged.  Even  where 
the  report  is  rejected  because  of  failure  to  be  entirely  ex- 
plicit, enmity  is  not  shown  to  the  constructive  plan  of  a  national 
tribunal  and  boards  of  adjustment  and  inquiry.  This  is 
extremely  important.  Omissions  can  be  supplied.  Doubtful 
utterance  can  be  made  lucid.  Other  creative  attempts  can  be 
essayed.  All  these  things,  albeit,  will  be  vastly  more  easy  to 
bring  to  pass  if  there  is  a  sound  nucleus  of  accomplishment  in 
the  present  work  of  the  conference.  Few  seem  to  call  that 
fact  into  question. 

The  labor  leaders,  including  Mr.  Gompers,  generally  object 
to  the  silence  of  the  conference  concerning  collective  bargain- 
ing. Others  with  Mr.  Gompers  dislike  the  compulsion  which 
they  see  in  the  arbitration  of  the  boards  of  adjustment.  Still 
others  are  opposed  because  the  conference  said  nothing  about 
the  causes  of  industrial  unrest.  Again,  there  was  opposition 
because  of  the  report's  opposition  to  strikes  on  the  part  of 
public  employes. 

Among  the  opposition  the  criticism  of  George  Soule,  an 
industrial  expert,  is  highly  suggestive.  Many  of  the  advocates 
of  the  system  of  industrial  justice  offered  by  the  President's 
conference  have  been  persuaded  that  recognition  of  trade 
unionism  was  implicit  in  the  plan.  These  have  believed  that 
the  boards  of  adjustment,  like  the  Whitley  councils  in  Eng- 
land, could  function  only  if  there  were  trade  union  represen- 
tation. Mr.  Soule,  however,  points  out  the  danger  of  leaving 
the  appointment  of  the  panels  from  which  the  boards  would  be 
drawn  to  the  secretaries  of  labor  and  commerce.  He  draws 
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attention  to  the  possibility  at  some  future  time  of  having  a  sec- 
retary of  labor  who  was  only  a  pretended  representative  of 
trade  unionism.  The  panels  such  a  secretary  nominated  would 
naturally  be  hostile  to  unionism  and  the  entire  adjustment 
plan  would  break  down.  John  A.  Fitch,  who  favors  the 
scheme,  deals  with  the  same  contingencies.  Both  propose  that 
ambiguity  be  eliminated  and  that  the  nomination  by  trade 
unionists  and  employers'  associations  be  clearly  specified. 
Henry  W.  Farnum,  while  appreciating  the  creative  work 
of  the  conference,  thus  points  to  the  need  of  diagnosis 
as  an  essential  preliminary  to  sound  treatment.  Professor 
Farnum  and  others  think  the  creation  of  forms  of  industrial 
government  similar  to  the  Whitley  councils  is  quite  as  im- 
portant as  the  establishment  of  industrial  courts.  Again  he 
and  Mr.  Fitch  and  others  draw  attention  to  the  doubtful 
wisdom  of  forbidding  public  employes  the  right  to  strike  while 
failing  clearly  to  provide  means  by  which  they  may  express 
and  satisfy  their  legitimate  grievances. 

Much  of  the  most  fundamental  criticism  is  directed  to  the 
fact  that  the  national  tribunal  and  the  boards  of  adjustment 
are  courts  and  not  legislatures.  A  considerable  body  of  opinion 
expresses  the  view  that  the  development  of  such  harmonious 
industrial  relations  as  render  strikes  useless  is  far  more  urgent 
than  the  settlement  of  actual  controversies.  Such  national 
organizations  as  are  being  effected  in  the  printing  and  men's 
garment  industries  in  this  country,  or  in  the  joint  industrial 
councils  in  Great  Britain,  are  mentioned  by  the  advocates  of 
legislative  machinery  for  industry. 

From  the  mass  of  criticism  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a 
more  or  less  general  agreement  upon  a  few  principles.  These 
are: 

1.  The  members  of  the  national  tribunal  and  of  the  regional  ad- 
justment boards  should  be  directly  nominated  by  employers'  associa- 
tions and  trade  unions.  The  responsibility  of  employers  and  union- 
ists for  their  representatives  should  be  made  wholly  clear.  This  is 
another  way  of  saying  that  workers  must  be  represented  by  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  choosing  and  that  collective  bargaining  is 
inevitable  as  it  is  right. 

2.  A  code  of  principles  on  which  the  decisions  of  adjustment  boards 
may  be  based  is  highly  desirable.  Lacking  such  a  code  the  boards 
would  themselves  empirically  develop  a  body  of  rules  which  might 
be  less  sound. 

3.  The  establishment  of  joint  industrial  councils  through  which 
workers  and  employers  may  collectively  handle  their  common  affairs 
is  urgent. 

It  is  auspicious  that  none  of  these  fundamentals  runs  counter 
to  the  tentative  proposals  of  the  President's  Industrial  Con- 
ference. All  are  supplementary  to  what  has  already  been 
offered.  Extreme  criticism  amounting  to  practical  rejection 
is,  however,  frankly  to  be  found  in  a  minority  both  of  em- 
ployers and  of  trade  unionists.  The  approach  of  each  of  these 
is  the  familiar  attitude:  "Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of 
Nazareth  ?  "  The  answer  of  the  two-thirds  majority  to  this 
question  has  already  been  indicated.  The  verdict  of  some  of 
the  most  discriminating  supporters  of  the  plan  proposed, 
finally,  is  aptly  summed  up  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  who  says: 

The  most  satisfactory  model  of  a  machine  for  handling  industrial 
disputes  that  so  far  has  been  put  before  the  country  is  offered  by 
the  President's  Industrial  Conference. 

Detailed  criticisms  follow  . 
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EMPLOYERS 


An  Approach  to  Solution 

THE  statement  of  the  conference  will  be  resented  (1)  by 
owners  of  industrial  enterprises  who  regard  strikes  as 
rebellion  against  properly  constituted  authority;  (2)  by  econ- 
omists who  regard  industrial  conflict  as  a  necessary  albeit  an- 
noying, process  of  reaching  an  economic  balance,  any  inter- 
ference with  which  is  an  unwise  tampering  with  the  economic 
forces  of  supply  and  demand;  (3)  by  unionists,  who  are  con- 
vinced that  the  present  administration,  after  cajoling  them 
during  the  war,  abandoned  them  to  the  enemy  the  moment  the 
armistice  was  signed ;  (4)  by  management,  which  believes 
that  productive  efficiency  and  economy  can  be  achieved  only 
by  militaristic  as  opposed  to  the  democratic  method;  and  (5) 
by  citizens,  skeptical  of  any  American  aptitude  for  political 
government,  who  fear  the  meddling  of  politicians  more  than 
industrial  conflict.     .     .     . 

One's  first  reaction  to  the  plan  is  the  temptation  to  compare 
the  national  industrial  tribunal  with  the  first  presidential  con- 
ference deadlocked  over  the  fundamental  issue  of  unionism, 
and  the  regional  boards  of  inquiry  and  adjustment  with  the 
insignificant  and  generally  futile  state  boards  of  arbitration. 
More  important  than  the  plan  itself  is  the  opportunity  here 
created  for  some  exceptionally  intelligent  and  competent  ex- 
ecutive in  industrial  relations,  accidentally  appointed,  who  may 
utilize  the  position  to  develop  a  really  powerful  and  construc- 
tive agency  for  industrial  government.  Any  scheme  that  may 
discover  such  a  man  is  worth  the  gamble. 

•>  Furthermore,  the  existence  of  an  official,  duty-bound  to  take 
note  of  any  impending  conflict  before  an  open  break  occurs, 
having  at  hand  the  ingeniously  contrived  machinery  of  inquiry 
to  crystallize  public  opinion,  may  change  the  usual  course  of 
development  of  industrial  disputes.  If  it  works  at  all,  it  will 
no  doubt  accelerate  the  process  of  economic  evolution  or  revo- 
lution through  which  we  are  now  passing.  It  may  do  what 
Henry  P.  Kendall  believed  would  be  the  greatest  contribution 
to  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  labor  problem,  "  opening  up  a 
competent  approach  to  a  solution." 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  organized  labor  should  op- 
pose this  plan,  even  though  they  had  no  direct  participation  in 
the  making  of  it  and  it  is  equally  inconceivable  that  any  em- 
ployer of  the  Gary  school  of  social  philosophy  should  fail  to 
see  the  danger  of  it.  The  plan  itself  is  a  recognition  of  the 
right  of  the  worker  to  an  industrial  status  and  relation  de- 
termined not  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  an  employer  who  "  owns  " 
the  job  by  which  the  worker  must  live,  nor  by  the  inexorable 
economic  law  of  demand  and  supply,  but  by  some  concept  of 
social  justice.  At  every  stage  of  the  process  of  inquiry  and  ad- 
justment labor  is  entitled  to  be  represented  by  representatives 
freely  chosen.  There  can  be  no  representatives  selected  under 
rules  and  regulations  without  some  sort  of  organization  and 
collective  activity.  Moreover,  the  secretary  of  labor  will  un- 
doubtedly appoint,  as  members  of  the  boards,  both  national 
and  regional,  labor  union  officials.  Thus,  the  principle  for 
which  Mr.  Gompers  fought  in  the  first  conference  and  to  de- 
feat which  the  employer-group  were  willing  to  bring  the  con- 
ference to  an  ignominious  and  futile  end,  is  in  the  plan  en- 
tirely conceded. 

The  fear  of  compulsory  arbitration  seems  to  be  groundless; 
there  is  no  power  to  compel  either  party  to  a  repugnant  de- 
cision or  to  force  consent  to  an  umpire ;  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  national  tribunal,  itself  without  power  to  determine 
an  issue  (except  by  unanimous  vote  of  nine  men),  is  un- 
limited. 

In  conclusion,  the  plan  seems  to  offer  an  opportunity  for 
the   development   of   a  body  of   industrial   law,   built   up    by 


precedent  and  usage  officially  recognized.  .  .  .  Ultimately,  there 
must  grow  up  agencies  of  industrial  administration  and  legis- 
lation to  meet  the  need  of  industry  governed  by  law. 
Chicago.  Earl  Dean  Howard. 

Danger  in   Compulsion 

THE  plan  presented  by  the  President's  Industrial  Confer- 
ence must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  preliminary 
statement  that  it  "  does  not  propose  to  do  away  with  the  ulti- 
mate right  to  strike,  to  discharge,  or  to  maintain  the  closed  or 
the  open  shop,  etc."   .   .   . 

Since  no  "  laws  "  are  set  up  regulating  the  industrial  rela- 
tions of  employer  and  employe,  the  tribunals  are  what  they 
purport  to  be,  arbitration  boards  only,  but  it  is  quite  probable 
that,  with  the  strong  tendency  among  men  to  follow  precedent, 
the  effect  of  such  tribunals  would  be  to  develop  a  body  of 
customs  and  principles  in  the  industrial  relations  that  would 
sooner  or  later  have  the  force  of  law.  Whether  this  would  be 
a  desirable  or  undesirable  evolution  would  depend  upon  two 
things:  First,  whether  the  proposed  tribunals  can  be  kept  free 
from  politics  and  undue  domination  by  either  the  employer 
class  or  the  labor  class;  and,  second,  whether  they  can  be  kept 
sufficiently  tentative  to  maintain  the  announced  principles  of 
the  committee  and  to  allow  for  that  natural  evolution  of  indus- 
trial relations  that  is  undoubtedly  in  progress  through  the 
various  experiments  that  are  under  way  in  certain  plants  (and, 
in  some  cases,  entire  industries)  looking  towards  better  co- 
operation between  employer  and  employe  than  has  obtained  in 
the  past.  If  such  tribunals  would  tend  to  develop  industrial 
practices  or  customs  it  is  important  that  they  should  reflect  real 
industrial  experience  and  not  political  opinion  or  the  opinion  of 
one  class  only. 

As  to  the  first  point,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  means  proposed 
by  the  President's  commission  to  keep  politics  out  of  the 
national  board  is  a  mistake.  As  such  a  board  cannot  have  a 
large  amount  of  patronage,  and  as  the  compensation  allowed 
to  the  members  would  probably  not  be  so  great  as  to  make  the 
position  very  desirable,  it  would  seem  better  to  trust  to  the 
growing  tendency  to  consider  such  boards  as  outside  the 
political  game.  Any  provision  calling  for  minority  political 
representation  simply  puts  them  in  the  political  game  at  once. 
The  proposed  method  of  constituting  the  regional  boards 
would,  I  believe,  fairly  protect  such  boards  from  domination 
by  either  side  in  the  labor  question. 

As  to  the  second  question,  I  am  more  doubtful.  In  the 
effort  to  induce  resort  to  the  tribunals  a  long  step  has  been 
taken  towards  compulsory  arbitration.  While  there  is  no 
attempt  to  force  resort  to  these  boards,  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
strong  moral  compulsion,  as  the  committee  frankly  states  in  its 
discussion  of  the  objects  of  the  plan.  If  there  is  a  tendency 
inherent  in  the  plan  towards  making  arbitration  compulsory, 
what  becomes  of  the  committee's  contention  that  it  is  not  pro- 
posed to  do  away  with  the  ultimate  right  to  strike,  to  discharge, 
etc.?  What  compulsion  there  is  lies  mainly  in  the  provision 
for  the  boards  of  inquiry,  since  one  of  the  parties  concerned 
may  start  the  machinery  going,  which  is  almost  sure  to  compel 
the  other  party  to  appoint  a  representative  and  submit  his  case. 
If  the  boards  of  inquiry  excluded  both  sides  to  the  controversy, 
and  simply  made  investigation  and  reports  as  provided,  the 
compulsory  tendency  would  be  greatly  diminished. 

In  view  of  the  tentative  nature  of  the  whole  plan  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  offered  as  only  a  partial  solution  of  the  complex 
labor  question,  features  of  the  plan  that  would  tend  to  make 
it  harden  too  rapidly  into  a  rigid  system  should  be  avoided. 
The  tribunal  should  be  made  purely  voluntary,  in  the  first 
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instance.     Notwithstanding  this,  I  think  such  tribunals  should 
be  used  with  increasing  frequency.    .   .   . 

Philadelphia.  George  Burnham,  Jr. 

Determination  of  Principles 

HP  HE  announcement  of  the  President's  Industrial  Con- 
ference  addresses  itself  almost  exclusively  to  a  "  proposal  of 
machinery  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes."  There  seems  to 
be  much  wisdom  in  this  first  move  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
ference to  broadly  devise  the  practical  means  for  a  nation- 
wide, systematic,  orderly  and  continuous  adjustment  of  indus- 
trial disputes  now  unusually  epidemic  everywhere;  and  the 
prompt  disclosure  of  this  skeleton  plan  for  public  comment, 
advice  and  cooperation. 

The  various  expressions  of  opinion  with  respect  to  industrial 
conflict  given  in  your  issue  of  December  20,  1919,  seem  to 
touch  upon  almost  every  conceivable  point  in  the  subject  and 
were  most  interesting.  To  my  mind,  however,  there  is  a  lack 
of  appreciation  somewhat  in  evidence  throughout  the  above- 
mentioned  activities  of  the  essential  need  of  some  determination 
of  the  basic  broad  facts  and  principles  which  must  be  studied 
and  adopted  as  the  foundation  of  the  preparation  of  the  prac- 
tical machinery  of  adjustment  and  the  practical  rules  govern- 
ing the  operation  of  this  machinery  of  adjustment  which  is 
seeking  to  cure  current  industrial  conflict  and  its  evil  effect 
on  present  life. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  conference  should  determine  as  far 
as  this  may  be  workable: 

(1)  The  irreducible  natural  limitations  of  all  human  aims  and 
efforts  in  actual  modern  life. 

(2)  The  fundamental  elements  and  conditions  upon  which  all 
humanity  is  necessarily  codependent,  and  the  common  interest  and 
points  of  contact  of  labor  and  capital  thereunder  (so  that  what  is 
and  must  be  common  to  both  may  be  clearly  determined  and  defined 
and  removed  as  much  as  possible  from  the  field  of  discussion). 

(3)  The  remaining  real  points  of  possible  divergence  and  hence 
conflicting  aim  and  interest  between  labor  and  capital  (so  that  these 
may  be  clearly  determined  and  known,  and  the  remedy  or  adjust- 
ment thereof  appear  in  true  proportion  and  perspective  as  the  neces- 
sary precedent  to  their  best  and  speediest  correction  or  compromise). 

Experience  in  the  adjustment  of  various  strikes  in  several 
industries  for  a  number  of  years  has  shown  to  me  that  the 
parties  to  these  disputes  are  always  forced  in  the  process  of 
settlement  to  fumble  out  some  more  or  less  faulty  agreement 
on  these  basic  principles — although  often  they  do  not  realize 
that  they  are  doing  this  very  thing — and  then  apply  these 
faulty  and  hastily  determined  laws  to  the  specific  facts  and 
issues  at  stake.  If  the  broad  human  limitations  and  relation- 
ships and  necessary  principles  of  cooperation  could  be  deter- 
mined as  a  sort  of  Bible  on  this  subject,  and  then  well-devised 
machinery  be  prepared  to  apply  these  fundamentals  in  actual 
practice,  a  beneficial  result  would  inevitably  ensue.  Both 
these  principles  and  machinery  would  necessarily  be  somewhat 
faulty  and  require  improvement  as  experience  developed  the 
error  or  the  need,  but  in  time  a  body  of  common  law  would 
develop  into  working  practice  and  we  would  get  along  as  well 
under  this  as  the  world  now  operates  under  its  system  of 
jurisprudence. 

Philadelphia.  Powell  Evans. 

Joint  Conferences  Better 

THE  plan  of  the  President's  Industrial  Conference  has  its 
merits  and  demerits.  In  the  first  place,  if  it  is  intended 
merely  to  create  something  on  the  style  of  the  War  Labor 
Board,  it  will  be  a  useless  adjunct  to  the  work  of  endeavoring 
to  make  a  real  working  agreement  between  employers  and 
employes.  The  real  and  only  method  of  doing  this  is  to  have 
the  employer  and  employe  get  closer  together  and  to  under- 
stand one  another  better.  This  means  that  the  employer  must 
appear  before  the  unions  and  give  expression  to  his  opinions. 
They  cannot  be  reached  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  visit  of  the 
employer  to  the  union  rooms. 


There  are  many  things  that  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
regional  boards,  as  per  the  report  of  the  industrial  conference. 
One  of  these  would  be  to  nationalize  all  shop  practices  which 
are  a  cause  of  conflict  and  disagreement  between  the  em- 
ployers and  the  employed.  There  are  very  great  differences  in 
different  sections  such  as  employing  five  men  on  a  piece  of 
machinery  in  New  York  when  four  men  would  be  the  num- 
ber used  in  Chicago  or  some  other  city. 

In  the  same  manner,  I  think  that  the  stabilization  of  wages 
throughout  the  United  States  could  be  made  permanent  and 
would  do  away  with  much  of  the  unrest  by  having  all  wages 
made  through  the  joint  conference  councils  of  the  various 
locals.  The  difficulty  has  been  that  the  unions  meet  under 
their  own  auspices  in  different  directions  and  their  thoughts  are 
entirely  selfish  unionism;  and  the  employers  follow  the  same 
direction.  There  is  a  proper  sort  of  selfishness;  this  is  not 
the  manner  in  which  we  can  increase  production  in  the  United 
States. 

There  should  be  joint  conferences  where  employer  and  em- 
ploye could  meet  to  discuss  the  various  questions  that  will 
always  arise  in  any  industry.  Whenever  we  come  into  closer 
cooperation  with  the  unions,  we  always  have  a  better  under- 
standing and  come  nearer  to  the  era  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

If  the  unions  understood  that  every  time  hours  are  reduced 
below  the  real  working  day,  which  should  be  eight  hours,  the 
cost  of  living  is  increased  and  that  if  this  was  brought  over 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  unions,  it  would  be  a  great  step  in 
the  forward  direction. 

There  must  be  national  councils  and  local  councils  of  em- 
ployers and  employes  to  consider  these  questions.  If  this  plan 
of  the  industrial  conference  means  that,  then  it  will  be  all 
right.  But  if  it  means  that  it  is  just  merely  instituting  another 
section  of  the  government  which  is  to  be  a  continual  source  of 
expense,  without  any  result,  then  it  should  not  be  instituted 
and  would  only  create  a  machine  that  would  still  further 
make  the  cost  of  living  higher  because  of  the  expense  which  it 
incurred  from  its  own  operation.  It  would  also  take  away 
from  active  service  a  certain  number  of  individuals  who  would 
not  be  producing. 

The  wild  scramble  that  is  at  present  taking  place  among 
the  workers  for  an  almost  unmentionable  wage  per  day  for 
their  labor,  is  to  be  deplored  and  can  only  be  remedied  by 
closer  cooperation   between  employer   and   employe. 

New  York.  Charles  Francis. 


Full  of  Promise 


THE  statement  of  the  industrial  conference  and  the  pro- 
gram which  it  outlines  seem  to  me  to  be  admirable  and 
full  of  promise  of  good  results.  ...  In  section  4,  as  to  regional 
chairmen  and  vice-chairmen,  obviously  there  should  be  a  per- 
manent vice-chairman  in  each  region,  and  I  think  several  vice- 
chairmen  in  some  of  the  larger  regions.  The  provision  for 
additional  vice-chairmen  to  be  created  as  need,  is  good,  and 
should  be  made  a  little  more  sweeping  and  elastic. 

In  section  5,  as  to  the  panels  of  employers  and  employes  for 
regional  boards,  there  is  no  definite  suggestion  as  to  the  size 
of  these  panels  and  no  express  provision  for  increasing  or  mod- 
ifying the  size,  for  filling  vacancies,  or  for  other  such  details. 
In  the  last  paragraph  of  section  5  the  provision  for  selecting 
men  from  these  panels  in  rotation  will  no  doubt  be  made  more 
elastic,  so  as  to  provide  for  absence  or  inability  to  serve,  or 
other  necessities. 

In  section  6,  as  to  regional  boards  of  adjustment,  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  paragraph  I  would  prefer  an  amendment  of 
the  phraseology  of  the  second  sentence  so  as  to  read,  "  To  this 
end  each  side  shall,  if  willing  to  make  such  submission,  within 
a  period  fixed  by  the  chairman  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
seven  days  from  the  date  of  the  request,  select  a  repre- 
sentative." .  .  . 

In  the  next  paragraph  of  section  6,  I  suggest  that  the  number 
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of  peremptory  challenges  should  be  two,  thus  practically  giving 
each  side  the  right  to  select  from  the  three  names  first  appear- 
ing on  the  list.     This  is  the  number  of  eligibles  certified  for 
appointment  under  most  civil  service  laws.   .   .   . 
Buffalo.  Ansley  Wilcox. 

A  New  Spirit  in  Industry 

THE  preliminary  report  of  the  President's  Industrial  Con- 
ference is  admirable  in  its  recognition  that  our  funda- 
mental need  is  a  new  spirit  in  industry,  and  that  nothing  of 
this  sort  can  be  immediately  developed  by  legislation.  The 
plan  for  improved  machinery  to  deal  with  our  industrial  dif- 
ficulties in  the  meantime  strikes  me  as  the  best  yet.  It  avoids 
compulsion  while  making  it  advantageous  for  either  party  to 


go  in  if  the  other  stays  out,  and  disadvantageous  to  stay  out 
if  the  other  is  in.  The  required  unanimity  of  decision  affords 
almost  complete  protection  from  the  real  or  fancied  risks  of 
an  unjust  decision;  and  although  this  may  make  definite  de- 
cisions comparatively  infrequent,  there  is  always  at  least  the 
moral  effect  of  prompt  and  public  discussion,  crystallized  in 
the  majority  and  minority  opinions  of  what  seem  likely  to 
be  fair  and  competent  boards.  The  plan  avoids  the  chief  ob- 
jections of  compulsory  arbitration,  but  is  much  stronger  than 
any  substitute  plan  that  I  have  seen.  Without  pretending  to 
be  a  panacea  or  a  final  solution  of  anything,  it  seems  to  offer 
a  really  practical  step  in  advance. 

Richard  B.  Carter. 
Boston. 


Fatal  Defects 


J 


Hibt 


I  HAVE  read  the  tentative  report  of  the  industrial  com- 
mission and  except  for  its  opening  declaration  find  nothing 
new  and  little  of  interest. 

In  the  opening  statement  the  report  sets  forth :  "  The  right 
relationship  between  employer  and  employe  in  large  industries 
can  be  promoted  by  the  deliberative  organization  of  that  re- 
lationship." But  the  report  fails  to  give  definite  recognition 
to  the  application  of  this  truth.  Both  employers  and  employes 
must  be  organized  in  order  to  become  responsible  parties  to 
any  system  of  mediation  or  arbitration — otherwise  the  arbi- 
tration tribunal  must  deal  with  individuals  instead  of  or- 
ganized groups.  The  principle  of  representation  depends  upon 
organization. 

The  failure  of  the  conference  to  recognize  definitely  the 
organizations  of  workers — trade  unions — as  the  basis  for  rep- 
resentation is  a  fatal  omission.  Certainly  the  conference 
should  reconsider  this  point  in  order  to  make  possible  the  con- 
fidence and  cooperation  of  wage-earners  which  can  be  ex- 
pressed only  through  organizations  of  their  own  making. 

Any  plan  to  establish  or  maintain  anything  like  fair  rela- 
tions between  workers  and  employers  must  avoid  compulsory 
features.  The  mass  of  America's  workers  are  American  citi- 
zens and  in  that  sovereign  citizenship  they  are  free  men.  Any 
proposal  for  compulsory  labor  is  repugnant  to  American  sov- 
ereignty and  citizenship. 

In  order  to  promote  constructive  and  permanent  changes 
that  will  eliminate  causes  of  much  industrial  unrest  the  con- 
ference should  consider  governmental  agencies  to  provide  the 
necessary  information  and  assistance  in  securing  continuous 
bettermen-t  of  working  conditions.  That  problem  must  ulti- 
mately be  worked  out  by  employers  and  employes,  but  the 
government  should  advise  and  assist.  It  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  our  social  fabric  is  based  on  mutuality  and 
voluntary  institutions.  It  is  something  not  yet  fully  under- 
stood how  perfectly  safe  freedom  is. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Samuel  Gompers. 

The  Tribunal 

I  HAVE  not  had  time  to  analyze  the  preliminary  statement 
of  the  President's  Industrial  Conference  with  the  exception 
of  a  comment  on  the  national  industrial  tribunal.  I  believe 
that  the  three  members  from  the  public  ought  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President ;  the  three  members  from  the  employers  ought 
to  be  suggested  by  employers'  organizations  and  nominated 
by  the  secretary  of  commerce;  and  the  three  from  the  em- 
ployes should  be  suggested  by  the  workers'  organizations  and 
nominated  by  the  secretary  of  labor.  I  am  suggesting  this 
change  because  unless  the  employers  and  workers  are  allowed 


this  privilege,  there  will  not  be  the  cooperation  which  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  such  a  scheme. 

The  fact  that  the  tribunal  is  to  be  a  board  of  appeal  and  a 
unanimous  vote  is  required,  seems  to  me  would  be  liable  to 
be  used  so  as  not  to  come  to  a  decision.  The  pressure  which 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  any  one  or  two  people  not  to 
come  to  any  decision,  can  be  very  great.  It  would  be  better 
if  a  unanimous  vote  could  be  had  not  by  requirement  but 
through  a  discussion  and  understanding.  For  this  reason  I 
feel  that  the  decision  should  be  rendered  by  a  majority  vote. 
The  mere  publishing  of  the  majority  and  minority  report  for 
public  record  is  likely  to  have  the  effect  of  very  few  settlements 
of  cases.  It  should  be  understood  by  agreement  with  both 
parties,  that  when  the  tribunal  renders  its  decision,  it  is  to 
be  final  to  both  parties  concerned  in  the  controversy. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Mary  Anderson. 

Fancy  Industrial  Machinery 

THE  preliminary  report  of  the  President's  Industrial  Con- 
ference will  not  work.  They  fail  to  recognize  the  work- 
ers' right  to  organize.  No  hocus-pocus  of  fancy  industrial 
machinery  can  overcome  this  fatal  defect. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  William  Z.  Foster. 

An  Abortive  Program 

THE  most  cursory  reading  which  time  enabled  me  to  make, 
convinces  me  that  the  Preliminary  Statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Industrial  Conference  is  destined  to  prove  abortive 
because  the  committee  seeks  not  the  fundamental  causes  of 
industrial  unrest  and  their  elimination,  but  the  creation  of 
machinery  to  handle  disturbances  that  are  inevitable  in  our 
chaotic  industrial  system. 

Aside  from  this  vital  defect,  organized  labor  cannot  accept 
even  the  machinery  for  handling  future  disputes  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1.  The  committee  assumes  a  large  and  all-important  public  which 
does  not  exist  and  is  a  term  used  to  camouflage  the  privileged  classes. 

2.  Its  plan  practically  enslaves  labor  by  making  arbitration  com- 
pulsory as  the  "  ultimate  "  right  to  strike  under  their  plan  will  prove 
a  snare  and  a  delusion  since  all  decisions  will  have  the  force  of 
trade  agreements  backed  by  the  power  of  the  government. 

3.  Labor  will  not  be  adequately  represented  on  the  national  indus- 
trial tribunal  since  the  so-called  representatives  of  the  public  are 
but  representatives  of  capital,  while  the  so-called  representatives  ot 
labor  may  not  even  be  bona  fide  labor  men  acceptable  to  organized 
labor.  The  past  judgment  of  the  President  as  to  who  constitutes  a 
good  representative  of  the  public  is  not  such  as  to  win  the  confidence 
of  labor. 

4.  Unanimous  agreements  are  practically  impossible  to  secure  on 
vital   questions. 

5.  Labor  will   not  be   adequately   represented   on   regional   boards 
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since  it  will  not  directly  elect  those  who  are  to  represent  it,  but 
must  accept  those  selected  by  the  secretary  of  labor  who  meiely 
"  confers  "  with  labor,  whatever  that  may  mean. 

6.  The  committee  nowhere  directly  recognizes  the  principle  of 
collective  bargaining  through  the  representatives  of  the  trade  unions, 
though  it  might  be  implied  by  the  ambiguous  wording  of  section  5. 

7.  While  the  committee  states  that  the  interruption  of  service  on 
essential  public  utilities  would  be  disastrous,  it  fails  to  realize  that 
the  only  way  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe  is  through  the  adoption 
of  such  principles  as  are  embodied  in  the  Plumb  Plan  and  not  by 
denying  public  workers  the  right  to  organize  and  join  with  other 
fellow  workers  who  use  or  may  use  the  weapon  of  the  strike.  This 
step  (planned  by  a  committee  on  which  labor  is  not  represented) 
will  pave  the  way  for  ultimately  denying  the  worker  the  right  to 
strike  and  thus  lead  to  the  perpetuation  of  an  intolerable  economic 
system  organized  labor  will  firmly  resist  any  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  right  to  strike. 

The  industrial  conference  was  called  into  being  by  the 
President  to  ascertain  how  workers  could  be  induced  to  pro- 
duce more,  the  employers  to  profit  more,  but  neither  to  do  so 
at  the  expense  of  the  mythical  public.  The  problem  as  stated 
by  the  President  is  incapable  of  solution  because  an  "  encour- 
aging profit"  to  the  employer  (the  war  demonstrated  quite 
clearly  what  is  meant  by  an  "encouraging  profit")  means 
not  only  greater  cost  to  the  public  but  less  remuneration  to 
the  worker  and  this  will  not  be  conducive  to  either  greater 
production  or  to  industrial  peace. 

New  York.  Abraham  Lefkowitz. 

Additional  Red  Tape 

AFTER  carefully  reviewing  the  proposed  plan  submitted 
by  the  President's  Industrial  Conference,  in  no  spirit  of 
criticism  or  bias,  I  am  forced  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  but 
very  little  merit,  if  any,  in  the  plan  proposed.  And  from  my 
viewpoint  all  it  would  do  would  be  to  add  to  the  already 
overburdened  emporiums  of  red  tape  attached  to  our  govern- 
ment. 

Taking  the  "  introductory  "  as  a  basis,  it  is  largely  an  acad- 
emic essay  and  on  account  of  its  ambiguity  on  general  prin- 
ciples it  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  guide  to  a  perfect  conclusion. 
Take  for  example  "  the  plan  is  national  in  scope  and  operation, 
it  is  different  from  anything  in  operation  elsewhere.  It  is 
based  upon  American  experience  and  designed  to  meet  Amer- 
ican conditions."  A  very  broad  application  and  somewhat 
confusing  to  the  average  mind  at  least.  For  unless  that  ex- 
perience has  been  of  such  value  that  it  can  be  patterned  after, 
it  would  be  only  an  aggravation  rather  than  a  relief. 

With  due  respect  to  those  who  are  giving  their  time  and 
talents  to  this  very  important  work,  and  appreciating  the  dif- 
ficulties that  confront  them  in  reaching  conclusions,  it  is  the 
firm  conviction  of  the  writer  that  no  plan  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  people  who  are  most  interested  unless  said  plan  will 
provide  unequivocally  for  the  right  of  workers  to  organize 
without  discrimination,  with  the  right  to  bargain  collectively 
for  their  labor  power  through  representatives  of  the  workers' 
own  choosing. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  M.  F.  Tighe. 

Remove  the  Causes 

ANY  machinery  to  retard  industrial  conflicts  may  have 
value,  if  at  all,  only  inasmuch  as  this  machinery  shall  be 
an  integral  part  of  some  constructive  plan  to  remedy  the  causes 
leading  to  such  conflicts.  The  President's  Industrial  Confer- 
ence evidently  had  some  realization  of  the  futility  of  its  plan 
if  left  entirely  unconnected  with  the  crucial  problem  of  avert- 
ing industrial  conflict.  The  published  tentative  plan  of  the 
conference,  therefore,  makes  a  rather  timid  effort  in  the  intro- 
duction to  hint  at  the  possible  direction  which  the  efforts  to 
remedy  present  industrial  unrest  should  take.  However  lim- 
ited in  its  scope,  it  is  this  introductory  part  of  the  published 
plan  that  deserves  the  greatest  attention  of  the  public.  The 
industrial  conference  recognizes  that  the  only  way  to  remove 
the  causes  of  industrial  unrest  is  by  establishing  and  bringing 
about  the  right  relationship  between  employer  and  employe. 
It  recognizes,  further,  that  in  large  industries  it  can  only  be 
promoted  by  "the  deliberate  organization  of  that  relationship." 


There  is  a  fundamental  principle  here  and  the  conference  has 
a  great  opportunity  to  make  a  serious  contribution  to  society 
by  the  working  out  of  some  constructive  plan  which  will 
supply  the  necessary  ways  and  means  by  which  this  deliberate 
organization  of  the  right  relationship  between  employer  and 
employe  can  be  brought  about. 

The  preliminary  question  will  be,  by  whom  shall  this  delib- 
erate organization  of  the  right  relationship  be  undertaken? 
On  what  fundamental  principle  or  principles  shall  it  be  organ- 
ized ?  And  only  then,  finally,  will  come  the  question  of  the 
involved  details  or  of  the  appropriate  machinery  necessary  for 
the  embodiment  of  these  principles.  Admitting  that  the  right 
relationship  between  employer  and  employes  can  be  promoted 
only  by  deliberate  organization,  the  conference  in  the  next 
paragraph  declares  that,  pending  the  growth  of  better  relations 
between  employer  and  employes,  it  offers  its  plan,  which  im- 
plies that  the  growth  of  these  better  relations  is  dependent 
upon  some  mystic  forces  over  which  the  conference  has  no 
control  and  of  which  perhaps  it  feels  like  having  no  knowl- 
edge.    .     .     . 

If  the  conference  adheres  to  the  philosophy  that  the  free 
play  of  economic  forces  will  bring  about  whatever  reorgan- 
ization or  betterment  in  industrial  relations  might  prove  nec- 
essary to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  then  every 
plan  which  more  or  less  interferes  with  this  free  play  of 
economic  forces  is  evidently  not  merely  not  helpful,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  harmful.  If,  however,  the  conference  would  not 
rely  on  the  remedying  power  of  the  free  play  of  economic 
forces  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  only  deliberate 
organization  can  remedy  the  situation,  then  all  the  moralizing 
about  human  fellowship,  mutual  understanding  and  community 
of  interests  is  utterly  out  of  place.  Instead  should  have  come 
a  frank  recognition  that  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole 
are  paramount  and  that  the  relationship  between  employer  and 
employe,  instead  of  being  based  upon  the  community  of  in- 
terests between  those  two  parties,  should  be  reorganized  to 
suit  the  interests  of  the  people.  Instead  of  the  community  of 
interests  between  employer  and  employe,  we  should,  in  this 
case,  rather  insist  upon  the  community  of  interests  between 
the  employers  and  the  people  as  well  as  of  those  of  employes 
and  the  people.    .    .    . 

The  entire  context  of  the  introduction  leaves  the  impression 
that  the  conference  is  rather  inclined  to  leave  industry  to  the 
interests  involved  and  that  the  deliberate  organization  of  the 
right  relationship  is  a  thought  which  the  conference  itself  dares 
not  develop.  But  then  again,  in  offering  its  practical  plan 
the  conference  once  more  changed  its  mind.  In  establishing 
boards  of  adjustment  and  boards  of  inquiry  to  retard  and 
adjust  industrial  conflicts  the  conference  makes  the  people  the 
paramount  factor.  Instead  of  leaving  these  boards  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  respective  parties  the  conference  introduces 
representatives  of  the  public  and  gives  them  the  balance  of 
power. 

Section  4  of  the  submitted  tentative  draft  merely  states  that 
"  the  proposed  plan  presents  greater  difficulties  in  application 
to  certain  public  utilities  than  to  competitive  industry."  The 
reason  given  is  that  public  utilities  are  vital  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. By  the  same  reasoning,  the  plan  will  evidently  be  inap- 
plicable to  such  industries  as  coal  mining  and  foodstuffs  (pack- 
ing, etc.),  which  are  no  less  vital  to  public  welfare.  The  net 
result  of  this  kind  of  reasoning  is  that  the  plan  prepared,  as 
pointed  out,  primarily  for  the  protection  of  the  public  against 
domination  by  either  employers  or  employes  (and  why  not  by 
both?)  of  such  industries  where  both  employers  and  labor 
organizations  are  so  powerful  that,  according  to  the  conference, 
the  public  has  long  been  uneasy  concerning  their  influence,  is 
not  to  apply  to  those  industries.  Thus  the  only  justification 
possible  for  the  entire  plan  as  given  by  the  conference  is  lost 
and  the  plan  itself  becomes  no  more  than  a  more  or  less  indif- 
ferent, if  not  harmful,  machinery  applied  to  industries  where, 
in  the  reasoning  of  the  conference,  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity could  be  with  safety  entrusted  to  the  immediate  parties 
of  the  industrial  conflict.  ...  J.  M.  Budish. 

New  York. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EXPERTS 


Constructive  Criticism 

IN  the  absence  of  a  general  willingness  on  the  part  of  large 
employers  to  recognize  and  deal  with  organized  labor,  the 
essentials  of  a  sound  and  hopeful  industrial  policy  are  lack- 
ing. Any  attempt  to  provide  machinery  for  adjustment  with- 
out that  willingness  as  a  basis,  must  in  large  measure  fail  of 
its  object.  It  may  also  be  subject  to  perversion  on  the  part 
of  powerful  economic  and  political  interests,  perversion  the 
intent  of  which  would  be  to  deny  to  organized  labor  the  op- 
portunity to  fight  for  the  recognition  which  is  necessary  both 
for  the  protection  of  the  worker  and  the  eventual  good  of  the 
public  as  a  whole. 

The  proposed  composition  of  the  national  industrial  tribunal 
is  highly  unsatisfactory  in  this  respect.  A  reactionary  admin- 
istration might  appoint  a  secretary  of  labor  whose  nominees 
would  not  sufficiently  represent  organized  labor;  the  Presi- 
dent's nominees,  supposed  to  represent  the  "  public,"  might 
easily  represent  merely  that  section  of  the  public  prejudiced 
against  the  trade  union  movement;  and  the  provision  that  the 
members  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  is  certainly  not  to 
be  regarded  with  favor,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  complexion 
of  any  Senate  likely  to  be  in  office  for  the  next  few  years. 
Why  should  not  the  representatives  of  employers  and  em- 
ployes be  real  representatives,  appointed  by  the  respective  or- 
ganizations concerned?  Why  not  abandon  the  fiction  that 
the  public  is  a  unit  in  such  matters  and  allow  the  neutral  rep- 
resentatives to  be  chosen  either  jointly  by  the  other  two  groups 
or  by  some  genuine  organization  of  consumers  such  as  the 
national  cooperative  association  ?  A  similar  criticism  is  to  be 
made  of  the  composition  of  the  regional  boards.  Instead  of 
the  employes'  representatives  being  appointed  by  the  secretary 
of  labor  after  "  conference  with  the  employes,"  they  should  be 
selected  by  the  unions.  No  ambiguity  should  exist  about  this 
matter. 

A  standing  judicial  tribunal  for  all  industrial  disputes,  hav- 
ing geographical  jurisdiction,  is  distinctly  inferior  to  joint 
conferences  of  the  representatives  of  employers  and  unions  in 
each  industry.  It  should  exist,  if  at  all,  only  to  step  in  where 
the  latter  have  failed  to  develop.  The  language  of  the  plan 
seems  to  make  provision  for  this,  but  the  effect  is  likely  to  be 
the  opposite.  The  tribunal  or  boards  may  take  up  any  case 
where  the  existing  agencies  have  failed  to  reach  an  agreement. 
An  association  of  employers  dealing  with  a  strong  union  or 
group  of  unions  under  a  previously  arranged  plan  of  concilia- 
tion might  easily  hope  to  secure  better  terms  from  the  national 
tribunal  than  would  be  possible  under  their  own  conciliation 
machinery.  By  simply  refusing  to  come  to  an  agreement,  they 
could  force  the  case  into  the  hands  of  the  tribunal. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  set  up  a  truly  functional  system, 
similar  to  the  Whitley  councils,  for  the  industries  in  which 
the  unions  have  already  won  their  security,  and  to  set  up  for 
other  industries  governmental  trade  boards  whose  chief  func- 
tion it  would  be,  not  to  stifle  industrial  conflict  after  it  be- 
gins, but  to  remove  some  of  its  most  outrageous  causes  by 
fixing  decent  minimum  wages  and  limiting  hours  to  a  reason- 
able standard.  George  Soule. 

New  York. 


The  Longest  Step  Forward 

THE  tentative  plan  of  the  President's  Industrial  Con- 
ference, if  enacted  into  law,  would  be  the  longest  step  the 
country  has  taken  for  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  in  industry 
and  for  substituting  considerations  of  justice  and  equity  for 
trials  of  strength  in  industrial  disputes.     Its  weakness  lies  in 


the  requirement  of  a  determination  by  a  unanimous  vote,  which 
is  extremely  unlikely  in  cases  of  far  reaching  importance  such 
as  the  recent  coal  or  steel  strikes.  Even  when  the  adjustment 
board  or  national  tribunal  have  reached  a  unanimous  conclu- 
sion, there  is  no  provision  for  making  it  binding  upon  both 
sides. 

There  is  danger  of  bringing  the  boards  and  the  tribunal  into 
contempt  in  the  eyes  of  the  industrial  world  because  of  this 
lack  of  power.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conference  has  prob- 
ably acted  wisely  in  not  going  too  far  at  first.  The  mere 
creation  of  local  and  national  boards  of  inquiry  and  adjust- 
ment will  help  to  crystallize  public  opinion  and  bring  to  bear 
its  pressure  upon  the  recalcitrant  party  to  the  dispute.  While 
the  national  tribunal  must  ultimately  be  given  power  to  enforce 
its  decisions,  if  reason  and  justice  is  to  take  the  place  of  arbi- 
trary force,  this  is  probably  as  far  as  the  country  is  prepared 
to  go  for  its  first  step  in  view  of  the  firm  opposition  of  labor 
to  compulsory  arbitration  and  the  opposition  of  large  corpora- 
tions to  dealing  with  organized  labor  on  any  terms  whatever. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  determinations  of  local 
adjustment  boards  or  of  the  national  tribunal  should  not  have 
binding  effect  in  all  cases  in  which  both  sides  have  voluntarily 
agreed  to  submit  to  arbitration. 

It  is,  therefore,  suggested  that  a  provision  to  the  following 
effect  be  added  at  the  end  of  section  12: 

Before  proceeding  with  the  hearing  of  a  case,  the  adjustment 
board  shall  inquire  of  both  parties  whether  they  are  willing  to 
accept  its  determination  as  a  binding  decision.  If  both  sides  answer 
in  the  affirmative,  their  declaration  shall  be  made  part  of  the  record 
of  the  case  and  the  decision  of  the  board  shall  thereupon  have  the 
binding  force  of  a  court  decision,  except  that  appeal  may  be  made  to 
the  national  tribunal,  whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  likewise  bind- 
ing on  both  sides. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


N.  I.  Stone. 


Workable 


HPHE  plan  for  adjusting  industrial  disputes  put  forward 
-*-  in  the  preliminary  report  of  the  President's  Industrial 
Conference  is  ingenious  and,  I  think,  workable.  If  machinery 
of  adjustment  can  be  devised  which  is  able  to  command  the 
confidence  of  employers  and  workers  the  country  over,  those 
who  devise  it  will  deserve,  to  an  unusual  degree,  the  gratitude 
of  their  fellows.  It  is  because  this  plan  seems  likely  to  go  far 
in  that  direction  that  I  wish  to  suggest  a  few  points  at  which 
certain  changes  might  help  its  progress. 

First,  as  to  the  appointment  of  the  national  industrial 
tribunal,  regional  chairmen  and  regional  boards:  They 
should  not  be  named  arbitrarily  by  anyone  and  they  should 
be  truly  representative.  Nomination  by  the  secretaries  of  com- 
merce and  labor  will  not,  I  think,  insure  the  latter,  or  inspire 
general  confidence  on  the  part  of  either  workers  or  employers. 
There  is  danger  that  appointments  thus  made  would  be  po- 
litical in  character.  Furthermore  there  is  no  public  sufficiently 
definable  or  recognizable  to  justify  separate  representation  for 
such  a  group.  I  suggest  therefore  that  the  national  industrial 
tribunal  consist  of  ten  members  appointed  much  as  was  the 
National  War  Labor  Board,  only  from  panels  selected  by 
organizations  of  employers  and  of  employes,  instead  of  being 
named  directly  by  the  organizations.  Eight  could  be  selected 
in  this  way,  four  representing  employers  and  four  the  work- 
ers, and  then  each  group  could  select  a  chairman  from  outside 
the  group,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  War  Labor  Board. 

Panels  from  which  regional  boards  are  to  be  selected  should 
be  named  directly  by  the  representative  organizations  re- 
spectively of  employers  and  employes  in  each  region.    The  1 : 
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gional  chairmen  should  then  be  named  from  a  list  agreed  to 
by  these  two  panels. 

Since  the  important  thing  is  to  get  true  representatives  of  the 
parties  to  industrial  controversy,  I  do  not  see  why  the  presi- 
dent should  be  empowered  to  remove  any  of  them.  It  would 
be  better  to  provide  for  their  recall  by  the  parties  having 
power  of  nomination,  assuming  that  my  suggestion  above  were 
accepted. 

I  find  nowhere  in  the  plan  any  statement  of  the  time  with- 
in which  a  determination  is  to  be  reached  by  the  regional 
board,  the  national  tribunal  or  the  umpire.  It  is  extremely 
important  that  none  of  these  agencies  should  find  it  possible 
to  postpone  unduly  the  settlement  of  an  issue.  Thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  submission  might  be  allowed  a  regional  board, 
with  twenty  days  more  if  it  has  to  be  submitted  to  the  higher 
tribunal  or  an  umpire.  These  limits  should  be  exceeded  only 
by  unanimous  consent  of  the  parties  in  interest.  The  board 
should  not  have  unlimited  power  to  determine  the  minimum 
period  for  the  duration  of  the  award.  Such  a  minimum  should 
not  exceed  one  year.  After  that,  either  side  should  be  free  to 
terminate  it  on  reasonable  notice. 

Beyond  these  detailed  points  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  I 
deprecate  the  suggestion  that  appears  to  be  implied  in  the 
fourth  section  of  the  report,  that  there  should  be  compulsory 
arbitration  in  the  case  of  public  utilities.  Space  is  not  avail- 
able here  to  do  more  than  state  my  belief  that  such  a  pian 
would  not  work,  and  to  make  this  additional  suggestion.  The 
obligation  of  the  workers  in  the  public  utilities  to  the  public 
is  no  greater  than  that  of  the  public  toward  these  workers. 
And  that  applies  to  policemen  and  firemen  also.  If  the  public 
could  be  brought  to  a  full  realization  of  that  fact,  there  would 
be  little  danger  of  strikes.  John  A.  Fitch. 

New  York. 


Too  Much  Federalism 

THE  preliminary  statement  issued  by  the  President's  Indus- 
trial Conference  brings  up  two  important  questions:  one 
is  a  question  of  emphasis,  the  other  a  question  of  democratic 
principle  and  administrative  efficiency. 

1.  The  question  of  emphasis:  Is  it  wise  to  emphasize  a  policy  of 
industrial  adjustment  by  public  intervention  at  the  expense  of  em- 
phasizing and  promoting  industrial  adjustment  by  the  employer  and 
the  employe  themselves?  It  seems  quite  evident  that  the  net  effect 
on  the  country  of  the  program  tentatively  presented  will  be  to  turn 
our  eyes  again  toward  officialdom,  rather  than  towards  the  encour- 
agement of  joint  councils  for  entire  industries.  Perhaps  official 
courts  must  come  first.  But  I  would  like  to  see  a  strong  statement 
proposing  in  detail  "  the  deliberate  organization  "  of  the  relationship 
between  employer  and  employe. 

2.  The  question  of  democratic  principle  and  administrative  effi- 
ciency: What  of  the  states  in  the  grand  national-regional  system  of 
tribunals  suggested? 

My  own  experience  as  an  administrator  for  the  National 
War  Labor  Board  leads  me  to  fight  shy  of  distant  head- 
quarters, necessarily  surrounded  by  a  formidable  array  of 
clerks  and  sub-officials.  Possibly  a  peace-time  organization 
could  be  more  efficient  than  a  war-time  body  with  comparable 
functions;  but  efficiency  is  too  precious  a  possession  to  risk  loss. 
Can  we  point  to  our  federal  court  system  with  genuine  pride 
in  its  promptness  and  efficiency?  It  must  be  remembered  that 
if  industrial  adjustments  are  to  be  satisfactory,  action  should 
be  sure,  wise  and  swift. 

What  of  the  states?  I  had  thought  that  we  were  tending 
toward  an  equitable  division  of  power  and  responsibility  be- 
tween the  fundamental  units  of  the  nation — the  states — and 
the  federation.  The  experience  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  fingering  out  through  state  councils  and  so  on  down 
through  already  existing  agencies,  should  have  opened  our 
eyes  to  the  possibilities  of  a  type  of  administration  which  would 
obviate  the  dangers  of  too  much  federalism  and  at  the  same 
time  promote  a  fair  working  relation  between  federalism  and 
stateism. 


Use  the  states.  Take  advantage  of  whatever  machinery  the 
states  have  built  for  this  or  for  similar  objects.  Don't  unload 
scores  of  appointments  on  the  President;  give  the  governors 
the  task.  State  politics  are  no  whit  worse  than  federal,  and 
the  advantage  in  laying  oneself  open  to  their  evils  is  that  they 
are  easier  to  clean  up  than  messes  at  Washington. 

William  Leavitt  Stoddard. 

Allston,  Mass. 

Good  but  Conservative 

J\  LTHOUGH  the  plan  proposed  is  excellent  as  far  as  it 
**•  goes,  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  For  instance,  it  says 
"  the  right  relationship  between  employer  and  employe  in 
large  industries  can  only  be  promoted  by  the  deliberate  organ- 
ization of  that  relationship."  This  is  just  as  true  of  small 
ones,  where  the  personality  of  the  employer  is  the  determining 
feature.  Although  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  plan  is  "  to 
stimulate  the  formation  of  bodies  for  local  adjustment "  of 
controversies  and  "  not  to  affect  existing  machinery  "  for  that 
purpose,  still  it  should  be  realized  that  the  "  deliberate  organ- 
ization "  of  the  relationship  between  employer  and  employe 
in  all  industries,  is  in  the  hands  of  promoters,  organizers  and 
anyone  who  chooses  to  start  a  company  and  if  it  is  incorporated, 
the  authorized  state  official  issues  a  certificate  for  a  nominal  fee 
and  then,  as  if  employer  and  employe  were  two  cats,  ties 
their  tails  together  and  hangs  them  over  his  clothes  line  with 
a  piece  of  food  (in  this  case  the  public)  between  them.  The 
public  to  which  both  employer  and  employe  belong,  is  divided 
in  its  sympathies  between  the  two  antagonists  and  tries  to  put 
gloves  on  the  claws  of  one  or  the  other  according  to  how  it 
is  affected  at  any  specific  crisis  in  the  subsequent  conflict.  It 
is  left  for  the  existing  political  machinery  to  discover  whether 
the  employer  is  evading  the  law.    .    .    . 

The  plan  does  not  go  far  enough  back  in  its  scope  to  reach 
causes  and  is  similarly  palliative  of  the  severity  of  effects; 
also  it  depends  too  much  upon  publicity  to  make  public  opin- 
ion the  ultimate  arbiter,  for  the  press,  as  at  present  controlled, 
is  too  prone  to  v/ithhold  publicity  altogether  or  to  give  it  in 
a  way  to  suit  its  interests. 

There  is  no  more  reason  for  exempting  strikes  in  private 
industry  than  in  public  service  corporations  or  government 
service,  as  far  as  effect  on  the  community  is  concerned,  for 
large  corporations  controlling  materials  .  .  .  which  affect 
housing  .  .  .  which  affect  food  supply  .  .  .  which 
affect  clothing,  all  are  just  as  important  to  the  individual  as 
are  light,  transportation,  etc. 

The  vicious  spiral,  in  which  the  cost  of  living  rises  faster 
than  the  wage  increase,  must  be  changed  to  the  triangle  with 
the  employer,  employe  and  the  public  as  partners  and  the  cer- 
tificate of  incorporation  should  become  a  license  with  the  re- 
gional board  authorized  to  terminate  it  when  it  cannot  stop  the 
corporation  otherwise  from  exacting  more  than  a  fair  profit, 
granting  the  employe  less  than  a  fair  wage  and  charging  the 
public  more  than  a  fair  price. 

Efficiency  resulting  from  the  cooperation  of  employer  and 
employe  through  works  committees  democratically  operated 
and  supervised  by  the  regional  boards,  and  disputes  settled  by 
arbitration  will  set  a  pace  in  competition  with  the  inefficiency 
resulting  from  the  antagonism  between  organized  labor  and 
associated  capital,  which  will  of  itself  compel  the  cessation 
of  the  strike  and  boycott  and  go  far  towards  bringing  about 
industrial  peace.     .     .     . 

New  York.  H.  F.  J.  Porter. 


A  Step  Forward 


THERE  is  a  time  for  probing  causes  and  for  agitating 
and  educating  toward  ideal  and  even  distant  ends,  and  I 
dare  say  it's  well  nigh  all  the  time.  But  alongside  of  all 
that  and  following  after  there  must  be  time  for  something 
which  is  equally  important.  It  is  working  out  in  detail  the 
structure  through  which  ideals  and  reasoned  objectives  may 
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be  attained,  or  at  least  by  which  progress  toward  them  may  be 
made — the  building  of  machinery  through  which  industrial 
justice  or  any  other  objective  may  be  reached.  On  this  second 
task  the  President's  Industrial  Conference,  in  its  preliminary 
plan  of  inquiry  and  adjustment,  has  made  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion. The  conference  refrains  from  discussing  the  causes  of 
industrial  unrest,  but  sets  to  doing  something  about  it.  The 
machinery  it  would  set  up  is  aimed  toward  the  fair  adjustment 
of  differences,  and  if  successful  will  be  dealing  in  part  with 
causes.  It  would  seem  that  the  conference  has  been  well  ad- 
vised in  its  approach  to  its  task  and  in  its  choice  of  the  first 
problem  to  attack. 

How  well  advised  is  its  plan  for  adjusting  differences  re- 
mains, of  course,  to  be  seen.  It  proposes  an  experiment,  but 
an  experiment  which  has  a  good  deal  of  experience  of  one  kind 
or  another  to  commend  it  and  upon  which  it  can  draw.  On 
the  whole,  the  plan,  with  whatever  improvements  can  be  made 
as  the  immediate  criticisms  are  assimilated,  appears  to  offer  a 
real  step  forward,  one  worth  trying,  even  though  it  may  not 
be  perfect  in  all  details.  Further  improvements  can  be  made 
as  failings  emerge  in  operation. 

As  to  details,  only  a  comment  or  two  can  be  set  down  in  the 
space.  The  plan  would  seem  only  indirectly  to  exert  an  in- 
fluence upon  strained  industrial  relations  before  they  come  to 


the  breaking  point.  Many  small  differences  need  to  be  ad- 
justed currently;  and  if  adjusted  help  to  prevent  accumulated 
grievances  which  make  the  big  breaks  later.  I  question  whether 
it  is  desirable  to  leave  the  method  of  handling  these  smaller 
differences  to  work  itself  out  somehow  in  individual  plants  or 
industries,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  better  in  this  connection 
to  stimulate  and  help  in  some  way  the  organization  of  the  local 
relationships. 

Notwithstanding  public  criticism  to  the  contrary,  the  plan 
seems  to  me  very  definitely  to  recognize  the  right  and  the 
utility  to  all  concerned  of  organization  among  the  workers  as 
well  as  the  employers,  and  the  importance  of  presenting  their 
facts  and  position  through  representatives  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. Indeed,  this  seems  almost  inherent  in  the  plan.  The 
practical  necessity  for  such  organization  of  the  workers,  if  the 
board  were  to  function  at  all,  was  recognized  early  in  its  ex- 
perience by  the  Anthracite  Board  of  Conciliation.  The  pres- 
ence of  a  compelling  labor  organization  was  essential  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  board's  rulings.   .   .   . 

That  disputes  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  board  voluntarily  is 
a  wise  provision ;  any  tendency  toward  compulsion  in  the  final 
framing  of  the  plan  would  be  unfortunate.    .     . 

New  York.  Shelby  M.  Harrison. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  AFFAIRS 


Into  Politics 


TPHERE  is  no  question  but  what  some  wise  legislation  on 
A  the  labor  problem,  which  can  be  backed  by  healthy  and 
strong  public  sentiment,  is  needed  in  this  country.  Whether 
the  country  has  been  brought  "  to  order  "  sufficiently  so  that 
capital  and  labor  can  reason  together  quietly,  and  without 
feeling  too  keenly  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with  too  much 
radicalism,  is  a  grave  question.  The  late  raids  upon  the 
Communist  Labor  Party  and  the  alleged  finding  by  the  gov- 
ernment agents  of  evidence  that  both  the  steel  and  coal  strikes 
were  engineered  so  as  to  bring  about  the  so-called  "  general 
strike  "  which  was  to  usher  in  the  revolution,  would  indicate 
a  public  feeling  inimicable  just  now  to  sanity  of  action. 

The  great  difficulty  with  the  preliminary  statement  of  the 
President's  Industrial  Conference  is  that  it  throws  the  whole 
dispute  between  capital  and  labor  into  the  realm  of  politics 
in  a  greater  degree  than  it  now  is.  In  the  preliminary  state- 
ment of  the  President's  conference,  in  section  5,  we  have  it 
stated  "  that  no  interference  by  any  group  of  government  em- 
ployes .  .  .  can  be  permitted."  Without  questioning  the 
Tightness  of  this  position,  it  seems  strange  that  the  President's 
Industrial  Conference  did  not  give  its  "  considerate  study " 
first  and  foremost  to  the  government  employes  providing  a  law 
for  government  labor  where  a  fair  trial  as  an  example  to  the 
country  could  be  made,  which  if  proved  practical,  could  later 
be  adopted  by  the  trades  throughout  the  nation.  The  preva- 
lent and  common  use  of  government  employes  as  political  serv- 
ants provides  a  splendid  field  for  such  action. 

Again  the  conference  says  as  to  public  utility  industries  that 
"  the  plan  proposed  presents  greater  difficulties  in  application 
.  .  .  than  to  competitive  industry "  and  then  promptly 
presents  no  plan  in  the  preliminary  statement.  For  the  two 
bodies  of  labor  most  vital  as  examples  to  the  country,  i.  e., 
government  employes  and  public  utility  industries  and  the  two 
bodies  over  which  any  law  passed  could  the  more  easily  be 
applied  or  adjusted,  we  have  nothing  offered. 

Section  3,  under  "  objects  of  the  plan,"  presents  some  un- 
pleasant labor  and  business  possibilities.  A  manufacturer  can 
be  brought  before  a  regional  board  99  times  a  year  on  any 
trivial  matter.  If  he  does  not  appear  the  one  hundredth 
time,  then  "  refusal  to  submit  to  the  board  not  only  inaugurates 
a  legal  inquiry,  but  also  prejudices  the  obstinate  party  or  par- 


ties in  public  opinion."  It  goes  further,  "  The  fact  that  mem- 
bership on  a  board  of  inquiry  is  available  to  either  party  to 
the  conflict  singly  would  tend  further  to  weaken  the  position 
of  the  other."  The  italics  are  mine.  What  kind  of  justice 
is  that  which  threatens  the  prejudice  of  public  opinion  by 
publication  of  a  one-sided  hearing  which  would  "  tend  to 
further  weaken  the  position  of  the  other."  The  other's  cause 
may  be  absolutely  right,  but  here  is  an  ugly  threat.  .  .  . 
Why  not  an  unpartisan  board  in  such  cases? 

Under  12,  general  provision,  both  the  regional  boards  and 
national  tribunal  have  the  right  to  subpoena  a  witness  to  be 
examined  under  oath,  to  require  the  production  of  books  and 
papers.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  manufacturer  was  desirous 
of  securing  the  trade  secrets  of  another.  The  way  to  secure 
these  secrets  from  a  successful  rival  is  made  so  easy  under  this 
general  provision  that  it  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  call  at- 
tention to  it.     .     .     . 

Finally,  no  real  service  can  be  rendered  labor  until  labor 
realizes  public  respect  can  only  be  won  by  scrupulous  deal- 
ing. .  .  .  The  tragedy  of  the  union  is  the  disappearance 
of  personal  conscience.  Why  does  labor  fight  today  for  col- 
lective bargaining?  Is  it  not  because  if  labor  wins,  labor  feels 
sure  capital  will  keep  its  contract?  Therefore  capital  has  a 
right  to  object  to  making  contracts  with  a  legally  irresponsible 
organization.  Breach  of  faith  by  either  should  be  punishable 
by  law  in  a  properly  constituted  labor  court  of  equity,  free 
from  political  influence.  Instead  of  regional  boards,  the  boards 
should  be  provided  for  distinct  classes  of  labor.  On  each 
board  the  consumer  should  have  representation. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  H.  D.  W.  English. 

Basic    Law 

r  N  one  important  respect  the  second  industrial  conference 
*•  has  profited  by  the  experience  of  the  first:  It  has  brought 
the  public  into  the  foreground  in  considering  industrial  dis- 
putes, rather  than  the  contending  parties  themselves.  The 
regional  boards  of  adjustment  and  boards  of  inquiry  will  con- 
tain a  majority  of  persons  who,  in  any  particular  case,  are  dis- 
interested. Further,  the  power  ultimately  relied  on  to  make 
the  findings  effective,  where  obstinate  resistance  is  encoun- 
tered, is  the  power  of  public  opinion.     These  are  constructive 
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provisions.  It  should  be  stipulated  that  all  the  data  gathered 
by  the  boards,  as  well  as  their  ultimate  findings,  shall  be  mat- 
ters of  public  record. 

The  conference  might,  it  would  seem,  have  learned  a  further 
lesson  from  its  predecessor,  namely,  that  in  the  absence  of  cer- 
tain recognized  fundamentals  governing  industrial  relations, 
one  party  to  a  controversy  may  prove  effectually  recalcitrant, 
even  under  pressure  from  the  public,  and  block  all  progress 
toward  a  wholesome  adjustment.  If  only  unanimous  decisions 
are  to  be  rendered,  this  possibility  is  a  consideration  of  first 
importance.  Machinery  for  the  settlement  of  grievances  is 
essential,  and  the  conference  has  helped  us  much.  But  judicial 
machinery,  even  when  its  use  is  purely  voluntary,  presupposes 
certain  principles  of  judgment.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  who  figured 
prominently  in  the  former  conference,  long  ago  pointed  out 
the  value  of  an  "  employes'  bill  of  rights."  Along  with  ma- 
chinery for  the  settlement  of  disputes  should  go  provision  for 
the  progressive  formulation  of  rights  and  obligations  on  both 
sides — an  "  industrial  constitution."  Industry,  no  less  than 
politics,  must  have  its  basic  law. 

To  this  end  the  national  board,  which  should  not  be  merely 
a  "  tribunal,"  might  be  empowered  to  formulate  standards  of 
industrial  relations,  to  recommend  forms  of  employes'  repre- 
sentation in  shop  management  and  to  promote  voluntary  trade 
agreements  between  employers'  associations  and  labor  unions. 
With  the  counsel  of  industrial  engineers  and  the  support  of 
increasing  experience  the  work  of  the  board  will  have  cumu- 
lative value  and  growing  effectiveness.  The  plan  as  it  stands 
presupposes  a  permanent  condition  of  recurring  disputes.  It 
can  not  be  called  constructive  unless  it  progressively  substitutes 
a  new  regime  for  the  present  state  of  intermittent  industrial 
warfare.  Not  the  disputes  it  settles — much  less  those  it  "  post- 
pones " — will  be  the  test  of  the  board's  worth,  but  those  which 
it  makes  impossible.  Achievement  in  this  direction  requires  a 
definition  of  human  rights  and  duties  in  the  field  of  industry. 
This  probably  means  facing  at  the  outset  the  demand  for  un- 
restricted trade  union  bargaining.  Certainly  that  question  is 
not  going  to  be  settled  by  avoiding  it. 

The  reference  to  affiliation  by  public  employes  with  labor 
unions  is  not  clear.  If  it  is  agreed  that  those  upon  whom  the 
public  safety  depends  must  not  strike,  let  that  limitation  be 
understood  by  all  concerned  and  the  matter  is  settled.  The 
question  of  affiliation  on  the  part  of  such  groups  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  not  involved.  If  freedom 
of  organization  is  recognized  as  a  general  principle  it  can  not 
in  reason  be  denied  to  any  group. 

New  York.  F.  Ernest  Johnson. 


Strength  and  Weakness 

THE  provisional  report  of  the  President's  Industrial  Con- 
ference confines  itself  in  the  main  to  a  plan  for  the  arbi- 
tration of  industrial  disputes.  This  plan  has  a  number  of 
admirable  features.  It  is  national  in  scope.  It  contains  the 
provision,  based  upon  experience,  that  the  decisions  of  the 
industrial  tribunal  shall  be  unanimous.  It  provides  for  boards 
of  inquiry  in  case  one  of  the  parties  refuses  arbitration.  It 
lays  down  the  sound  principle  that  government  employes  are 
in  a  class  by  themselves  and  should  not  be  affiliated  with  or- 
ganizations whose  main  weapon  is  the  strike.  The  report 
omits,  however,  some  very  important  topics. 

1.  It  intentionally  refrains  from  any  "  discussion  of  the  causes  of 
industrial  unrest."  In  all  maladies,  whether  physical  or  social,  cor- 
rect diagnosis  must  precede  successful  treatment.  It  may  be  that 
members  of  the  conference  thought  it  unwise  to  spend  time  in  an 
elaborate  scientific  investigation  of  the  causes  of  unrest,  but  the 
members  of  so  able  a  group  must  have  formed  opinions  on  the  causes 
of  a  phenomenon  which  has  been  so  fully  discussed.  While  people 
may  differ  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  different  causes,  I  believe 
that  the  final  report  should  contain  at  least  an  enumeration  of  these 
causes,  as  the  rational  basis  for  its  recommendations  and  as  a  guide 
t<-  the  arbitrators  in  framing  these  decisions. 


2.  The  plan  provides  for  arbitration,  but  not  for  the  prevention  ot 
disputes.  The  history  of  arbitration  boards  in  Europe,  Australia  and 
America  has  shown  that  while  their  work  has  been  useful,  they 
have  after  all  settled  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  industrial  differ- 
ences. Any  plan  that  is  to  go  to  the  roots  of  the  matter  should  pro- 
vide for  some  means  of  forestalling  disputes  either  through  some 
form  of  labor  representation  like  the  Whitley  councils  or  through 
other  means. 

3.  While  the  specific  recommendation  regarding  government  em- 
ployes "connected  with  the  administration  of  justice  or  the  main- 
tenance of  public  safety  or  public  order  "  is  in  the  interest  of  good 
government,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  results,  unless  a  quid 
pro  quo  is  given  to  such  employes  for  the  surrender  of  the  right  to 
strike.  These  employes  should,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  be  put  in 
such  a  favored  position  as  regards  conditions  of  employment  that 
they  will  not  feel  the  need  of  striking,  and  that,  if  they  do  strike, 
their  places  can  be  quickly  filled. 

New  Haven,  Conn.  Henry  W.  Farnam. 

A  Sound  Beginning 

HPHE  plan  of  the  President's  Industrial  Conference  is  sound 
-*-  and  should  be  tried  out.  Experience  will  show  what 
changes  are  needed.  Its  greatest  value  is  that  no  serious  in- 
dustrial dispute  can  escape  official  inquiry  and  public  discus- 
sion based  upon  a  trustworthy  statement  of  the  points  at  issue. 
This  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  general  use  of  any  gov- 
ernment arbitration  machinery,  no  matter  what  its  form. 

Should  the  decision  of  the  national  tribunal  be  unanimous? 
The  country  has  accepted  the  decision  of  fundamental  ques- 
tions by  a  majority  of  one  member  of  the  Supreme  Court.  If 
the  national  tribunal  reaches  no  binding  decision  in  any  im- 
portant case,  executive  or  legislative  action  must  make  or  en- 
force some  decision. 

In  paragraph  six  of  the  plan  is  it  intended  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  contending  parties  on  the  regional  board  of 
adjustment  should  not  be  subject  to  challenge?  If  so,  this 
is  right,  in  spite  of  the  increased  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
unanimous  decision  expedient  in  this  board  of  original  juris- 
diction. 

The  objections  of  Mr.  Gompers  and  Mr.  Gary  are  that  the 
plan  does  not  go  far  enough.  If  some  such  beginning  is  not 
soon  made  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  make  any  start  in  this 
direction. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  Otto  T.  Mallery. 


Tribunals  to  Prevent  Dispute 

THE  most  satisfactory  model  of  a  machine  for  handling  in- 
dustrial disputes  that  so  far  has  been  put  before  the  coun- 
try is  offered  by  the  President's  Industrial  Conference.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  adopted  before  too  many  boog-a- 
boos  have  been  invented  to  scare  the  public  from  it.  To  be 
sure  the  machine  suggested  is  intended  only  for  adjusting 
troubles;  and,  I  take  it,  what  we  need  most  is  ways  of  pre- 
venting their  coming  to  the  point  where  an  outside  tribunal  is 
needed  to  settle  them. 

May  it  not  be  that  the  machinery  before  us  could  be  as 
easily  adapted  to  preventing  disputes  as  to  adjusting  them? 
Among  the  duties  of  the  regional  tribunals  could  easily  be  in- 
cluded the  regular  survey  of  industrial  conditions  in  the  dis- 
trict covered.  Reports  of  these  conditions  could  be  regularly 
placed  before  employers,  employes  and  the  public,  with  prac- 
tical advice  about  improving  them.  The  headquarters  of  each 
regional  tribunal  could  be  easily  made  a  clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  the  proper  handling  of  the  particular  industries 
represented  in  the  territory  as  well  as  the  best  methods  of  cul- 
tivating truly  human  cooperative  relationships  between  em- 
ployer, employe  and  public.  Thus  these  tribunals  for  handling 
disputes  would  become,  in  part  at  least,  tribunals  for  pre- 
venting disputes;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  experience  in  the 
second  would  contribute  substantially  to  wisdom  in  the  first. 

New  York.  Ida  M.  Tarbell. 
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THE  Public  Health  Service  is  following  the  outline  of  its 
program  "  intended  especially  to  meet  after-the-war  needs  " 
which  it  published  last  spring.  This  program,  it  will  be  re- 
called, outlined  in  seven  pages,  with  no  waste  of  words  or  mar- 
gins, the  "  health  activities  which  are  practicable  and  which  will 
yield  the  maximum  result  in  protecting  national  health  and 
diminish  the  annual  toll  of  thousands  of  lives  taken  by  pre- 
ventable diseases  and  insanitalry  conditions."  The  success  of 
the  program  depends  on  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  health  authorities,  and  of  voluntary 
agencies  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  health.  To  promote 
such  interest  and  to  bring  about  a  better  coordination  of  the 
many  current  plans  for  the  conservation  of  health  and  the 
prevention  of  disease,  the  surgeon-general  has  arranged  a  con- 
ference of  state  and  city  health  officers  and  representatives  of 
the  principal  health  agencies  of  the  country,  to  be  held  in 
Washington  on  January  26.  To  stimulate  local  activity, 
an  open  letter  has  recently  been  addressed  to  mayors,  health 
officers,  chambers  of  commerce,  community  councils,  Red 
Cross  chapters,  and  citizens  interested  in  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  their  community,  consisting  largely  of  suggestive  ques- 
tions, with  just  enough  comment  to  point  the  bearing  of  them: 
as,  for  example, 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  health  of  your  city?  Have  you  a  health 
officer?  Does  he  give  all  his  time  to  his  office?  Or,  are  you  de- 
pending upon  a  busy  doctor  who  accepts  this  position  at  a  nominal 
salary  for  the  honor  he  feels  attaches  to  it?  It  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  the  truth  of  the  motto:  Public  health  is  purchasable;  in  a  large 
measure  a  community  can  limit  the  degree  of  prevalence  of  disease 
within  its  borders. 


+ 


American  Red  Cross 


THE  American  Red  Cross  announces  that  the  central  fea- 
ture of  its  peace-time  program  is  to  be  in  the  field  of 
public  health.  During  the  war  this  organization  mobilized 
physicians,  nurses,  and  military  hospitals;  it  fought  tuber- 
culosis and  other  diseases;  it  conducted  child  welfare  activi- 
ties; and  its  care  of  refugees  and  civilians  in  war-stricken 
lands  had  as  a  dominating  motive  the  prevention  of  disease 
and  the  care  of  sick  and  injured.  At  home  it  conducted  nurs- 
ing services  and  classes  in  home  hygiene,  care  of  the  sick,  and 
first  aid.  All  these  functions  will  continue  in  peace  times. 
Some  of  them  will  be  expanded  to  meet  urgent  civic  needs, 
and  there  will  be  new  developments  along  certain  lines.  Al- 
ready the  nursing  service  has  been  extended.  Since  the 
beginning  of  this  year  the  chapters  have  been  charged  with 
the  formation  of  committees  on  nursing  activities  and  the 
appointment  and  support  of  public  health  nurses  throughout 
the  country. 


The  Red  Cross  further  plans  to  promote  a  chain  of  health 
centers  in  the  United  States.  The  health  center  would  be 
the  physical  headquarters  for  community  health  work.  Here 
would  be  the  office  of  the  local  health  department  and  of  the 
other  health  agencies,  together  with  the  laboratory  and  vari- 
ous clinics,  such  as  infant  welfare,  tuberculosis,  venereal  dis- 
eases, mental  hygiene,  and  others.  The  health  center  would 
be  a  clearing  house  for  information  on  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion, and  would  have  an  important  educational  aspect.  In 
planning  to  stimulate  these  health  centers,  the  Red  Cross  has 
no  thought  of  encroaching  upon  the  field  of  any  existing 
health  agency.  It  hopes  to  be  the  cement  which  shall  bind 
them  all  together  for  the  common  good.  The  health  center 
is  the  appropriate  instrument  of  coordination. 

James  A.  Tobey. 


Life  Extension 
Institute 

1P\  URING  1920  the  Life  Extension  Institute  will  continue 
*~*  the  propaganda  that  it  has  maintained  for  the  past  six 
years,  which  relates  fundamentally  to  the  education  of  the 
public  in  the  rules  of  healthful  living,  to  be  applied  after  reg- 
ular periodic  physical  examination  of  the  life  and  body  of  the 
individual  has  demonstrated  his  particular  needs. 

Individual  membership  is  open  to  the  public  by  sub- 
scription, covering  a  periodic  physical  examination  yearly, 
instruction  based  on  the  findings  of  such  examinations  with 
regard  to  personal  hygiene  and  body  building,  and  also  instruc- 
tion as  to  needed  medical  attention.  The  institute  prescribes 
no  treatment  and  refers  its  members  to  no  particular  physi- 
cians for  treatment,  but  states  the  type  of  treatment  which 
should  be  sought.  Members  are  kept  informed  of  the  progress 
of  science  in  hygiene  and  preventive  medicine  through  the 
monthly  journal,  How  to  Live. 

The  institute  will  extend  its  work  among  insurance  policy 
holders.  A  number  of  insurance  companies  employ  the  insti- 
tute to  examine  their  policy  holders  periodically.  More  than 
600,000  policy  holders  are  now  affected  by  this  plan  but  it 
is  hoped  that  in  due  course  millions  will  come  under  its 
operation. 

The  institute  will  also  extend  its  work  among  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  classes,  arranging  with  employers  to 
render  its  periodic  and  health  education  service  to  their 
employes  for  the  sole  purpose  of  prolonging  their  lives  and 
improving  their  efficiency.  The  institute  arranges  an  inten- 
sive service,  operated  by  physicians  trained  at  the  head  office, 
who  employ  its  standardized  methods  and  apparatus.  A  spe- 
cial service  has  been  organized,  whereby  the  employe,  by  pay- 
ing a  small  sum  monthly,  can  secure  health  insur- 
ance, life  insurance,  and  the  service  of  the  institute — the 
insurance  features  of  course  being  covered  by  insurance  com- 
panies, but  the  benefits  of  reduced  sickness  and   death-rate 
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resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  institute's  service  accruing 
to  the  employe  through  dividends  apportioned  by  the  insurance 
companies.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  employer  bears  one- 
half  of  the  expense.  The  institute  also  arranges  a  service  for 
executives  and  superintendents,  as  well  as  sanitary  and  hygienic 
surveys  of  plants.  A  number  of  community  experiments  are 
in  contemplation  and  one  important  demonstration  is  now 
under  way  in  Canada. 

About  150,000  people  have  thus  far  been  examined  and  the 
institute  has  been  placed  upon  a  permanent  and  successful 
financial  footing.  Two-thirds  of  its  common  stock  is  trusteed 
with  ex-President  Taft  and  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  the  dividends 
to  be  devoted  to  purely  philanthropic  public  health  work.  The 
scientific  work  of  the  institute  is  safeguarded  by  a  hygiene 
reference  board  of  one  hundred  leading  scientists  and  physi- 
cians, who  serve  without  compensation. 

Eugene  Lyman  Fisk. 


American  Public  Health 
Association 

UNTIL  about  three  years  ago,  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  was  practically  a  scientific  society,  contenting 
itself  with  holding  annual  meetings  and  publishing  papers 
there  presented.  Of  late,  however,  its  work  has  been  extended 
to  include  propaganda,  and  its  educational  activities  are  ex- 
panding as  the  income  of  the  association  increases. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  activity  of  the  association  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  will  be  to  work  in  cooperation  with  other 
organizations  for  the  coordination  and  enlargement  of  federal 
health  activities.  The  keynote  of  this  policy  was  sounded  at 
the  New  Orleans  annual  meeting  in  an  address  of  President- 
elect Rankin.      [See  the  Survey  for   December   13,    1919.] 

The  association  will  continue  its  effort  to  develop  official 
health  agencies,  federal,  state  and  local.  Committees  are  at 
work  preparing  standard  reports  for  the  guidance  of  such 
health  departments;  one  report,  for  example,  soon  to  appear, 
will  present  the  minimum  requirements  of  a  modern  health 
code  for  municipal  health  departments. 

The  American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  a  technical  mag- 
azine for  the  information  of  health  workers,  will  continue  to 
be  published. 

Organization  of  state  health  societies  will  continue.  The 
function  of  such  societies  is  two-fold : 

(1)  To  afford  a  meeting  ground  for  the  various  state  agencies 
engaged  in  public  health,  so  as  to  minimize  overlapping,  and  to 
encourage  cooperation ; 

(2)  To  enlist  the  general  support  of  the  laity  for  the  promotion 
of  public  health  work. 

The  association  will  continue  to  conduct  its  employment 
bureau  for  professional  health  workers. 

A.  W.  Hedrich. 


National  Child  Welfare 
Association 

'TpHE  contribution  of  the  National  Child  Welfare  Associa- 
*-  tion  to  the  health  program  of  the  United  States  for  the 
immediate  future  is  as  follows : 

1.  To  add  impetus  to  the  public  health  movement  by  con- 
tinuing the  production  and  distribution  of  graphic  material  for 
use  by  state  and  local  boards  of  health,  health  organizations, 
public  health  nurses,  extension  divisions  of  state  universities, 


libraries,    schools,     clubs,     and     social    service    organizations 
engaged  in  health  work. 

2.  To  develop  in  each  large  city  a  loan  service  of  educa- 
tional posters,  through  such  centers  as  a  library  or  charity 
organization  society,  so  that  schools,  clubs,  and  organizations 
desiring  to  promote  health  may  have  these  posters  without 
charge.  In  Greater  New  York  such  a  service  in  three  months 
reached,  intensively,  34,733  parents  and  school  children,  teach- 
ing values  of  foods,  etc. 

3.  Through  the  field  department  the  association  will  con- 
tinue to  aid  in  the  organization  of  community-wide  exhibits  to 
stimulate  the  establishment  of  health  centers,  securing  of  public 
health  nurses,  etc. 

4.  To  publish  books  popularizing  the  study  of  hygiene.  A 
series  of  unusually  interesting  stories  on  hygiene  for  school 
children  will  soon  be  published  for  us  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Company. 

5.  Through  its  art  department  the  association  will  stand 
ready  to  prepare  for  any  organization  special  posters  for  use 
in  promoting  public  health  campaigns,   etc. 

Charles  F.  Powlison. 


National  Tuberculosis 
Association 

IF  there  is  one  thing  that  is  more  desirable  than  another  at 
the  present  moment,  it  is  a  definition  of  program  and  pol- 
icy for  1920  by  every  state  and  local  tuberculosis  association 
in  the  country.  The  general  impression  that  has  been  given 
to  a  good  many  people  from  a  cursory  survey  of  the  pro- 
grams of  several  state  and  local  associations  is  that  they  have 
"  just  growed  "  like  Topsy,  and  that  they  have  not  been  con- 
sciously developed  along  sound  lines.  With  a  greatly  in- 
creased income  for  1920,  a  tightening  up  is  more  vital  than 
ever,  if  we  are  to  account  for  our  stewardship  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

There  are  three  underlying  aims  that  secretaries  may  well 
consider  in  developing  their  programs  for  1920,  regardless  of 
the  peculiarities  of  local  situations: 

1.  The  first  aim  of  the  anti-tuberculosis  campaign  is  the 
discovery  of  cases.  There  is  hardly  a  community  in  the 
United  States  where  anti-tuberculosis  associations  have  even 
scratched  the  surface  in  the  discovery  of  cases.  The  new 
methods  that  have  been  devised  at  Framingham,  in  the  Social 
Unit  Organization  at  Cincinnati,  and  in  other  cities  for  the 
unearthing  of  new  cases,  are  at  the  disposal  of  every  city,  vil- 
lage and  hamlet  in  America.  The  knowledge  is  there ;  the 
job  is  to  put  our  knowledge  to  work. 

2.  Education  is  vital — not  education  of  the  ordinary  de- 
sultory type,  but  of  a  continuous,  extensive  and  intensive  char- 
acter that  works  365  days  in  the  year  and  that  constantly 
keeps  before  all  the  people  of  the  community,  rich  and  poor 
alike,  the  fundamental  goal  of  the  tuberculosis  campaign, 
namely,  the  suppression  of  tuberculosis.  Too  much  emphasis 
has  been  laid  in  educational  campaigns  on  sporadic  move- 
ments, and  too  much  has  been  laid  upon  one  or  two  methods, 
such  as  posters,  lectures,  newspapers,  etc.  We  must  use  all 
of  the  known  means  of  reaching  the  people  and  creating  pub- 
lic sentiment,  and  do  it  all  the  time.  Needless  to  say,  varia- 
tion in  the  program  of  education  is  the  keynote  of  success. 

3.  Community  organization  is  the  third  aim.  Unless  a 
community  is  so  organized  that  the  people  know  and  can 
adequately  express  their  health  needs,  the  program  is  not 
striking  ten.  Until  every  community  in  America  can  make 
vocal  its  feeling  that  the  state,  city  and  county  should  pro- 
vide health  as  it  provides  education,  the  job  of  the  tubercu- 
losis association  will  not  be  complete. 

Philip  P.  Jacobs. 
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Child    Health 
Organization 

A  LL  the  work  of  the  Child  Health  Organization,  which 
•*~*-has  nearly  completed  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  we  can  teach  and  train  the  children 
themselves  to  care  for  their  own  health. 

Requests  for  cooperation  are  most  varied.  Schools  which 
last  year  took  the  first  step  urged,  by  installing  scales  or 
lunches,  are  now  asking  the  organization  to  direct  as  to  future 
activities.  Local  groups,  such  as  parent-teacher  associations, 
women's  clubs  and  state  and  county  home  demonstration 
agents,  have  asked  for  help  in  introducing  health  work  in  their 
schools.  The  demand  for  speakers  on  health  topics  is  constant. 

There  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand  from  boards  of 
education,  boards  of  health  and  libraries  for  health  literature 
for  children.  The  illustrated  Child  Health  Alphabet,  pub- 
lished by  this  organization,  has  already  had  a  sale  of  over  a 
million  copies,  and  is  used  in  the  kindergartens  and  the  first 
and  second  grades  of  many  schools.  A  new  book,  Cho-Cho 
and  the  Health  Fairy,  containing  six  fairy  stories,  delightfully 
illustrated,  has  just  been  published  for  children  a  little  older. 
Two  publications  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  will  shortly 
be  ready  for  distribution :  one  on  methods  for  teaching  health 
and  training  children  in  health  habits  in  the  class  room;  the 
other  outlining  a  child  health  program  for  parent-teachers' 
associations  and  women's  clubs. 

There  is  also  an  increasing  demand  for  trained  workers  to 
conduct  nutrition  classes,  school  lunches,  and  to  supervise  the 
health  work  of  the  grade  teachers.  To  meet  this  need  the 
organization  hopes  soon  to  conduct  a  child  health  demonstra- 
tion in  or  near  New  York. 

One  method  of  teaching  health  upon  which  the  organiza- 
tion has  spent  much  time  is  that  of  training  health  clowns, 
who,  in  fantastic  costume  and  with  amusing  tricks  and  panto- 
mime, succeed  in  interesting  large  audiences  of  children  in  the 
A  B  C's  of  health.  These  clowns  have  been  christened  Cho- 
Cho  (the  initials  of  the  organization).  The  organization  has 
now  trained  two  such  clowns,  who  are  available  for  schools, 
churches,  eta,  throughout  the  country,  at  a  fee  of  $25  for 
each  performance,  plus  expenses.  There  is  a  field  for  health 
films  and  it  is  hoped  to  produce  at  least  one  this  year. 

Mrs.  John  Collier. 


National  Organization 

for  Public  Health 

Nursing 

A  S  a  result  of  the  war  and  the  influenza  epidemic  the  public 
■**" health  nursing  movement  has  developed  so  rapidly  as  to 
create  an  acute  shortage  of  nurses  trained  in  public  health 
work  and  to  make  manifest  numerous  problems  of  education, 
organization  and  administration.  The  activities  contemplated 
in  the  1920  program  of  the  national  organization  may  be 
roughly  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Educational,  which  includes  assisting  in  the  organization  and 
improvement  of  post-graduate  courses  in  public  health  nursing;  as- 
sisting in  the  production  of  more  public  health  nursing  teachers 
through  a  special  scholarship  fund ;  encouraging  the  introduction  of 
instruction  in  subjects  relating  to  public  health  nursing  and  field 
work  into  the  curricula  of  qualified  training  schools;  the  holding  of 
special  institutes  for  public  health  nurses  already  in  the  field;  the 
maintenance  of  a  circulating  package  library;  also  advisory  service 
to  libraries  concerning  public  health  nursing  literature  amd  bibli- 
ographies; the  publishing  of  the  Public  Health  Nurse,  a  monthly 
magazine. 

2.  Recruiting,  which  includes  encouraging  graduate  and  student 
nurses  to  enter  public  health  nursing  and  inducing  larger  numbers 
or  high  school  and  college  students  to  enter  nursing  and  to  prepare 

through  pre-professional   courses. 


3.  Employment:  The  present  limited  employment  service  might 
well  be  developed  into  a  national  employment  clearing  house  for 
public  health  nurses,  maintained  jointly  by  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
three  national  nursing  associations. 

4.  Standardization:  Studies  of  and  assistance  in  establishing  stand- 
ard methods  of  organization,  administration,  publicity  and  financial 
support,  records  and   reports. 

5.  Legislation:  Creating  public  opinion  in  favor  of  and  assisting 
in  the  enactment  of  suitable  public  health  nursing  legislation,  such 
as  the  appropriation  of  public  funds  for  public  health  nursing,  and 
the  creation  of  divisions  of  public  health  nursing  within  state  depart- 
ments of  health. 

Practically  all  the  foregoing  activities  involve  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  Red  Cross  and  the  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation, with  which  organizations  a  definite  working  agreement 
as  to  principles  and  methods  of  cooperation  has  been  reached. 
It  is  hoped  that  similar  agreements  may  be  reached  in  the  near 
future  with  other  national  organizations  which  are  active  in 
the  field  of  public  health  nursing. 

Ella  Phillips  Crandall. 


National 
Safety  Council 


NEARLY  seven  million  working  men  and  women  are  em- 
ployed by  the  members  of  the  National  Safety  Council, 
and  these  are  reached  every  week  by  the  bulletins  on  accident 
prevention  and  allied  subjects  sent  out  by  the  health  service 
section  of  the  council.  Every  two  weeks  a  health  bulletin  is 
included,  written  in  simple,  non-technical  language  and  illus- 
trated whenever  possible.  Occasional  bulletins  also  deal  with 
the  avoidance  and  treatment  of  infection  or  blood  poisoning 
which  so  frequently  results  from  the  neglect  of  slight  injuries. 

The  local  chapters  or  local  councils  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  in  the  larger  cities  hold  occasional  meetings,  and  in 
some  cases  regular  lecture  courses,  for  industrial  executives, 
safety  engineers  and  safety  supervisors  and  foremen.  The  reg- 
ular courses  given  for  safety  supervisors  and  for  foremen  in- 
clude lectures  on  plant  sanitation  and  on  first  aid. 

Probably  the  outstanding  activity  of  the  health  service 
section  of  the  National  Safety  Council  is  its  annual  meeting, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  annual  safety  congress  held  by  the 
council.  At  the  recent  congress  in  Cleveland  one  of  the  dis- 
cussions resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  special  commit- 
tee on  industrial  dermatoses,  consisting  of:  Dr.  C.  P.  Mc- 
Cord,  director,  department  of  industrial  medicine  and  public 
health,  College  of  Medicine,  University  of  Cincinnati;  Dr.  C. 
A.  Lauffer,  medical  director  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
Company,  and  Dr.  C.  P.  Schram,  surgeon  of  the  Fairbanks- 
Morse  Company.  This  committee  is  now  gathering  informa- 
tion on  the  extent  of  skin  diseases  or  dermatoses  caused  by  or 
aggravated  by  industrial  conditions,  and  the  nature  and  success 
of  the  various  remedies  which  have  been  tried.  The  informa- 
tion secured  will  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  report  to 
the  section  and  to  the  members  of  the  council. 

The  general  policy  of  the  health  service  section  of  the 
National  Safety  Council  is  not  to  duplicate  any  of  the  work 
which  is  already  being  done  by  other  health  agencies,  but  sim- 
ply to  give  to  its  industrial  members  such  information  and 
assistance  as  it  can  in  connection  with  their  health  and  medi- 
cal problems,  making  use  of  its  favorable  position  of  close 
contact  with  most  of  the  largest  industries  of  the  country. 

Sidney  J.  Williams. 

American  Society  for  the  Control 
of  Cancer 

FOUNDED  in  191 3  under  the  auspices    of    the    leading 
medical   organizations    of   the    country,    and    commencing 
active  work  on  January  4,   191 4,   the  American   Society  for 
[Continued  on  page  441] 
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EDUCATION :  In  New  Germany:  For  Workers 


Conducted  by 
WINTHROP  D.  LANE 


Education  in  New  Germany 

IMPERIAL  Germany  consisted  of  twenty-six  states;  repub- 
lican Germany  is  made  up  of  twenty-six  territories.  Im- 
perial Germany  had  one  education  for  the  "  classes  "  and  an- 
other for  the  "  masses  ;  "  republican  Germany  has  one  edu- 
cation for  all.  Imperial  Germany's  aim  for  the  elementary 
schqol  was  "  the  making  of  God-fearing,  patriotic,  self-sup- 
porting subjects  of  imperial  Germany";  republican  Germany 
says  that  "  moral  training,  good  citizenship,  and  personal  and 
vocational  zeal  in  the  spirit  of  the  German  people  and  interna- 
tional reconciliation  are  to  be  striven  for  in  all  the  schools." 

The  constitution  of  the  German  republic  has  reached  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Articles  142-150  are  concerned  with 
education  and  schools,  and  it  is  from  a  reading  of  these  that 
the  above  contrasts  have  been  made.  The  new  constitution 
does  not  enter  into  details,  and  we  aire  as  yet  uncertain  just 
what  changes  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  practical  adminis- 
tration of  the  schools,  but  enough  is  said  to  enable  us  to  make 
some  shrewd  guesses. 

Education  in  imperial  Germany  was  an  affair  of  the  state. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  German  system  of  schools — 
there  was  a  Prussian  system,  a  Bavarian  system,  a  Saxon  sys- 
tem, and  so  forth.  When  people  spoke  of  the  German  system 
they  usually  meant  the  Prussian  system,  to  which  all  others 
approximated.  In  the  new  Germany  there  is  to  be  a  national 
system  of  education,  in  the  establishment  of  which  the  terri- 
tories (states)  and  local  communities  will  cooperate.  The 
schools  are  to  be  free  to  all,  taught  by  teachers  who  are  state 
officials,  and  supervised  by  "  technically  trained  officials  with 
administrative  ability."  This  last  phrase  spells  the  end  of 
inspection  of  schools  by  the  local  clergyman. 

We  indicated  that  the  education  of  the  classes  and  the  masses 
in  Germany  was  formerly  sharply  differentiated.  The  classes 
went  to  a  Vorschule  (preparatory  school)  from  ages  6  to  9;  at 
9  they  entered  one  of  three  types  of  secondary  schools  and 
remained  until  16  or  18.  These  schools  were  the  Gymnasium, 
which  was  a  classical  school;  the  Real  gymnasium,  which 
stressed  mathematics,  science  and  English,  included  Latin,  but 
excluded  Greek;  and  the  Oberrealschule,  which  was  a  mod- 
ern school,  including  both  English  and  French  and  excluding 
both  Latin  and  Greek.  The  pupils  of  the  secondary  school, 
after  completing  six  years  of  the  nine  years'  course  satisfac- 
torily, were  granted  the  privilege  of  one  year  volunteer  serv- 
ice in  the  army  {Einjdhrig-freiwilliger  Dienst).  At  the  end 
of  nine  years,  those  who  remained  sat  for  an  examination 
(Abiturientenexamen  or  Maturitdtsprufung)  which,  being 
successfully  passed,  admitted  them  to  the  university. 

The  masses  went  to  a  Volkschule  or,  if  they  were  able  to 
afford  the  fees,  to  a  Mittelscliule.  The  Volkschule  was  an 
elementary  school  organized  for  pupils  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  fourteen.  The  Mittelschule  was  a  higher  primary  school 
which  included  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  and  was  or- 
ganized for  pupils  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen.  For  the 
graduates  of  the  V olkschulen  and  the  Mittelschulen  who 
wished  further  to  pursue  their  studies,  the  various  vocational 
schools  and  continuation  schools  were  open,  but  the  secondary 
schools  and  universities  were  closed  to  them — these  were  the 
preserves  of  the  classes. 

According  to  the  new  constitution  class  distinctions  are  no 
longer  to  be  tolerated.  "  Exclusive  private  preparatory 
schools  (Vorschulen)  are  to  be  abolished."  "The  public 
school  system  is  to  be  organically  constructed.  Upon  a  basic 
school  for  all  there  is  to  be  erected  the  intermediate  and  higher 
school  system.  In  planning  for  this  part  of  the  school  system 
the  various  vocations  shall  be  the  determining  factor,  and  the 
admission  of  a  pupil  to  a  given  school  shall  be  governed  by 
his  ability  and  his  inclination  not  by  his  economic  position  or 
the  religious  faith   of  his  parents."      "  General   compulsory 


attendance  shall  prevail.  This  function  will  be  carried  out  by 
the  public  schools  with  at  least  eight  years  and  the  supplemen- 
tary continuation  schools  up  to  the  completion  of  the  eighteenth 
year." 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  last 
two  quotations.  They  seem  to  point  to  an  organization  of 
education  not  unlike  that  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
There  is,  apparently,  to  be  a  common  school  for  all  between 
eight  and  fourteen.  The  pupils  who  leave  at  fourteen  are  to 
supplement  their  education  in  part-time  (?)  continuation 
schools.  Those  who  wish  for  a  secondary  education  pass  from 
the  basic  elementary  school  first  to  an  intermediate  school 
(corresponding  presumably  to  our  junior  high  schools  or- 
ganized on  vocational  lines)  and  then  to  a  higher  school 
(secondary  school?)  The  nation  and  territories  are  to  find  the 
means  to  make  possible  the  attendance  of  pupils  in  poor 
circumstances  at  the  intermediate  and  higher  schools.  Local 
communities  are  to  provide  scholarships  to  the  intermediate  and 
higher  schools  for  promising  pupils. 

Private  schools  are  only  permitted  if  they  reach  the  standards 
of  the  public  schools  "  in  their  aims  and  equipment,  as  well 
as  in  the  professional  training  of  their  teaching  staff,  and 
provided  a  division  of  pupils  according  to  the  wealth  of  their 
parents  is  not  promoted."  However,  within  local  communities, 
"  upon  the  initiative  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  public  schools 
to  accord  with  their  religious  belief  or  philosophy  of  life  may 
be  established,"  provided  they  conform  in  organization  to  the 
schools  of  the  organically  constructed  public  school  system. 

The  universities,  now  called  the  people's  universities,  are  to 
be  continued  and  supported  by  nation,  territories  and  com- 
munities. The  theological  faculties  of  universities  are  also  to 
be  continued. 

There  is  to  be  a  radical  change  in  the  curricula  of  the 
schools.  Religion  is  to  be  taught  in  all  schools  except  denom- 
inational (secular)  schools.  It  is  to  be  given  in  accord  with 
the  principles  of  the  religious  denominations  concerned,  but 
the  parents  have  the  right  to  withdraw  their  children  during 
the  time  devoted  to  religious  instruction.  Civics  and  industrial 
training  are  to  be  regular  subjects  of  study  in  the  schools, 
and  "  in  giving  instruction  in  public  schools  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  those  who  think  differently." 

Article  150  is  curiously  worded:  "  The  monuments  of  art, 
history,  and  nature,  as  well  as  the  beauties  of  the  landscape, 
are  to  enjoy  the  protection  and  care  of  the  state.  It  will  be 
the  business  of  the  nation  to  prevent  German  art  possessions 
from  going  to  foreign  countries." 

The  writer  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  a  really  serious 
attempt  has  been  made  to  create  a  thoroughly  democratic  free 
system  of  education.  The  German  passion  for  uniformity  of 
organization,  however,  has  led  them  astray.  Children  cannot 
be  educated  in  a  lump  or  drilled  into  education  by  regimental 
methods.  The  emphasis  placed  on  industrial  training  in  the 
elementary  schools  is  a  matter  for  regret.  Children  have  an 
inviolable  right  to  childhood  and  industrial  training  will  tend 
to  rob  them  of  it.  Perhaps  the  new  teachers,  who  are  to 
receive  a  higher  education  and  training,  will  be  sufficiently 
broad-minded  to  counteract  the  evils  inseparable  from  early  in- 
dustrial training,  but  they  will  not  be  able  to  do  it  if  the 
new  state  school  supervisors  are  not  also  men  of  vision. 

Peter  Sandiford. 

Shall  Negro  Education  Stop? 

EDUCATIONAL  institutions  throughout  the  country  are 
losing  many  of  their  best  teachers  owing  to  their  inability 
to  pay  salaries  in  competition  with  the  salaries  earned  in  other 
callings.  The  colleges  for  Negroes  not  only  share  in  this 
general  problem,   but  are  suffering  from   it  much  more  se- 
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verely.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  Negro  teachers 
always  have  been  badly  underpaid,  and  in  part  to  the  very 
success  of  the  colleges  which  within  the  last  five  years  have 
practically  doubled  their  enrollment  without  a  noticeable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  teachers.  Atlanta  University,  Bene- 
dict College,  Bishop  College,  Fisk  University,  Howard  Uni- 
versity, Knoxville  College,  Morehouse  College,  Shaw  Uni- 
versity, Talladega  College,  Virginia-  Union  University  and 
Wilberforce  University,  in  an  appeal  sent  out  by  their  joint 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Negro  Youth,  point  out  that, 
owing  to  their  financial  condition,  salaries  and  the  number 
of  workers  have  remained  largely  stationary  while  the  edu- 
cational ambitions  of  the  colored  South  have  immensely  in- 
creased and  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  from  100  to  300  per 
cent.    They  say : 

For  the  most  part  the  missionary  colleges  in  the  South  still  attempt 
to  abide  by  the  salary  scales  that  obtained  twenty  years  ago,  and 
this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  instructors  are  expected  to  have  good 
college  training  and  to  be  ambitious  to  continue  their  studies  in 
every  way  possible.  Only  the  man  of  highly  exceptional  qualifica- 
tions stands  any  chance  in  most  of  the  colleges  of  beginning  at  a 
salary  of  more  than  $800  or  of  rising  above  $1,200.  Salaries  of 
$500  to  $700  are  still  frequent. 

An  alarming  number  of  the  comparatively  small  band  of 
men  and  women  of  the  right  training  and  temperament  for 
successful  work  in  these  colleges  are  thus  forced  to  seek  outlets 
in  other  fields. 

It  is  wholly  impossible  for  the  average  missionary  teacher  to  go 
away  for  summer  study;  the  average  single  man  does  not  receive 
a  salary  that  would  justify  marriage  and  the  support  of  a  family; 
and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  teacher  who  has  children  to  give 
them  sufficient  nourishing  food,  to  decently  clothe  them  and  provide 
for  their  education. 

It  is  up  to  the  white  sympathizers  and  supporters  of  these  col- 
leges, both  South  and  North,  plead  these  colleges,  to  find  a 
way  out  of  this  "  desperate  situation." 

Education  for  Workers 

HERE  and  there  organized  labor  seems  to  be  trying  in 
greater  earnest  than  ever  to  strengthen  its  educational 
service  to  workers.  When  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union 
established  a  Trade  Union  College  last  spring,  it  did  so  with 
the  conviction  that  labor  must  develop  its  intellectual  re- 
sources if  it  is  to  make  the  most  of  its  opportunities  in  the 
coming  industrial  struggle.  No  trades  are  taught  at  this  col- 
lege, for  the  school  regards  itself,  not  as  in  competition  with 
trade  schools,  but  as  performing  a  wholly  different  function, 
namely,  affording  an  opportunity  to  trade  unionists  to  follow 
collegiate  studies  of  a  liberal  and  cultural  character — in  other 
words,  to  secure  a  portion  of  that  higher  education  that  has 
heretofore  been  the  special  possession  of  a  privileged  few.  La- 
borers who  attend  are  among  their  own  comrades  and  in  their 
own  college.  The  registration  at  the  spring  term  last  year 
was  169  and  increased  last  fall.  A  similar  college  is  being 
conducted  in  Chicago  under  the  auspices  of  an  educational 
council  composed  of  delegates  affiliated  with  the  Chicago  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  representatives  of  the  Chicago  Woman's 
Trade  Union  League.  This,  like  the  Boston  college,  is  get- 
ting into  closer  touch  with  men  and  women  in  the  shops  and 
factories,  than  any  other  educational  institution  could  possibly 
do,  say  its  proponents. 

A  somewhat  different  service  has  just  been  undertaken  by 
the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union.  This 
union  has  appointed  an  educational  director,  who  will  have 
charge  of  an  enlarged  educational  program  for  the  whole 
organization.  The  union  has  locals  in  Boston,  New  York 
city,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Los  An- 
geles, San  Francisco  and  other  places,  and  there  will  be  edu- 
cational supervisors  in  each  city  where  the  size  of  the  mem- 
bership warrants  it.  These  supervisors  will  cooperate  with  the 
local  boards  of  education  in  such  matters  as  securing  the  use 
of  school  buildings.  The  headquarters  of  the  director  are  at 
31  Union  square,  New  York  city. 

Some  idea  of  the  plans  that  have  been  formed  can  be  gained 
from  what  is  being  done  in  New  York  city.     Here  about  80,- 


OOO  of  the  150,000  members  of  the  union  live.  "Unity 
centers  "  are  being  opened  in  a  number  of  public  schools.  A 
supervisor  and  teachers  are  in  charge  of  each  of  these.  There 
are  classes  in  elementary  and  advanced  English,  lectures  on 
contemporary  labor  problems  and  the  history  of  trade  unionism, 

Specialized  Teaching 

A  YEAR  and  a  half  ago,  in  July,  191 8,  the  Department 
of  University  Extension  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education  established  its  first  summer  course  in  meth- 
ods of  teaching  English  to  immigrants.  Since  that  time  sev- 
eral thousand  teachers  have  received  this  special  instruction, 
and  last  year  the  legislature  appropriated  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars for  such  classes  during  the  fall  months.  A  course  on 
organization  and  supervision  of  Americanization  was  added 
early  in  1919,  the  membership  of  these  classes  consisting 
largely  of  school  superintendents,  principals,  teachers  and 
social  workers,  who  already  had  some  experience  in  teaching 
foreigners.  There  has  also  been  a  large  demand  for  classes 
in  methods  of  teaching  English  from  the  industries  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  many  classes  were  held  consisting  of 
foremen  and  others  holding  responsible  positions  in  the  plants. 
Massachusetts  is  now  better  equipped,  probably,  than  any 
other  state  with  a  body  of  trained  and  experienced  workers 
in  this  special  field. 

In  September,  John  J.  Mahoney,  previously  director  of 
evening  schools  in  Lawrence,  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Cambridge  and  principal  of  the  Lowell  Normal 
School,  who  had  conducted  some  interesting  educational  ex- 
periments in  Americanization  work,  was  appointed  state 
supervisor  of  Americanization.  In  addition  to  the  two  kinds 
of  courses  mentioned,  which  are  held  by  the  local  school 
authorities  in  nearly  all  cities  of  Massachusetts  with  grants 
from  the  state  board  of  education  and  under  the  supervision 
of  the  university  extension  department,  a  beginning  has  been 
made  this  winter  in  the  encouragement  of  women's  clubs 
among  the  foreign-born.  Incidentally,  the  interest  shown 
by  the  state  legislature  has  brought  about  a  most  useful  co- 
operation of  all  the  agencies  engaged  in  Americanization  work. 

College  as  Social  Worker 

JANE  ADDAMS'  alma  mater  is  one  of  the  latest  colleges 
to  turn  social  worker.  Like  many  other  small  colleges  of 
excellent  academic  standing,  Rockford  College,  Rockford,  111., 
has  for  some  years  been  immured  in  a  semi-seclusion  that  shut 
it  off  from  any  real  contact  with  the  life  of  the  community 
around  it.  Now,  under  the  leadership  of  a  new  president, 
William  A.  Maddox,  who  was  formerly  connected  with 
Teachers'  College,  New  York  city,  Rockford  College  is  adopt- 
ing a  program  of  social  service  that  will  tend  to  make  it  a  vital 
factor  in  the  welfare  of  Rockford's  citizens.  This  manufac- 
turing center  of  70,000  people  combines  with  its  modern  in- 
dustrialism memories  of  the  influence  of  Dwight  L.  Moody, 
who  left  upon  Rockford  an  impression  of  evangelistic  habits 
of  thought  that  gained  strength  from  the  fact  that  the  famous 
preacher  was  born  there. 

As  part  of  its  broad  program  the  college  hopes  to  lend  the 
time  and  energy  of  its  teaching  staff  to  the  development  and  co- 
ordination of  existing  civic  and  educational  agencies.  Par- 
ticularly, the  college  is  reorganizing  its  department  of  social 
sciences.  Under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  Seba  Eldridge,  for- 
merly assistant  professor  of  sociology  at  Smith  College,  the 
department  is  attempting  to  train  public-spirited  men  and 
women  in  Rockford  for  more  effective  service  in  social  and 
civic  movements.  A  new  course  in  social  reconstruction  is 
designed  especially  for  this  purpose.  This  will  deal  with  such 
subjects  as  recreation,  public  health,  family  and  child  welfare, 
education  and  city  planning.  Actual  conditions  in  Rockford 
will  form  much  of  the  subject  matter,  and  the  course  will  en- 
deavor to  work  out  an  inclusive  program  for  meeting  the 
city's  needs. 
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BOOKS  ON   PUBLIC   HEALTH 


Hygiene  and  Sanitation 

By  Seneca  Egbert.   Lea  &  Febiger.   554  pp., 

illustrated.     7th  edition.     Price  $3  ;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $3.25. 

Dr.  Egbert  has  given  a  thorough  revision 
to  his  valuable  manual  on  hygiene  which  has 
deservedly  reached  its  seventh  edition.  The 
book  contains  a  mine  of  authoritative  informa- 
tion in  clear,  simple  and,  wherever  possible, 
non-technical  language.  However,  hygiene 
is  a  subject  so  vast  in  extent  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  cover  it  fully  within  the 
scope  of  one  volume,  and  books  of  this  charac- 
ter necessarily  suffer  from  fragmentary  and 
incomplete  treatment  of  many  important 
topics.  To  give  an  adequate  review  of  indus- 
trial hygiene  in  sixteen  pages,  or  of  military 
or  naval  hygiene  in  forty  pages,  is  necessarily 
a  difficult  if  not  an  impossible  feat.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  the  next  edition  Dr.  Egbert 
will  not  omit  the  discussion  of  standardization 
of  disinfectants  and  of  the  most  recent  meth- 
ods of  air  examination  and  other  hygienic 
tests  recently  elaborated  by  the  several  com- 
mittees of  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation. George  M.  Price. 

The  Future  of  Medicine 

By  Sir  James  Mackenzie.  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press.  238  pp.  Price  $5;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $5.20. 

The  social  worker  who  expects  to  find  in 
Dr.  Mackenzie's  book  on  The  Future  of  Medi- 
cine a  discussion  of  the  socialization  of 
medicine  and  the  solution  of  many  of  the 
medical  problems  of  the  future  will  be  dis- 
appointed. The  medical  and  perhaps  the  lay 
reader,  however,  will  be  amply  rewarded  by 
the  brilliant  and,  sometimes,  scathing  criti- 
cism by  Dr.  Mackenzie  of  the  present  labora- 
tory research  and  specialty  aspects  of  medi- 
cal science  and  of  the  improper  methods  of 
medical  education. 

The  author  discusses  the  fallacy  of  present 
medical  practice  in  concentrating  upon  the 
hospital  and  post-mortem  study  of  disease 
and  the  common  neglect  of  diagnosis  of  in- 
cipient forms  of  disease  and  methods  of  pre- 
vention. He  criticizes  the  present  methods 
of  medical  education,  intense  specialization, 
too  one-sided  methods  of  laboratory  research 
and  treatment  and  the  neglect  of  the  general 
medical  practitioner.  He  makes  a  plea 
for  a  broader  and  more  general  view 
of  medical  thought,  for  a  simplification 
of  medical  science  and  practice,  for  greater 
attention  to  early  stages  of  disease,  for  a  curb 
on  medical  specialization,  for  a  greater  re- 
spect for  the  general  practitioner,  for  the 
choice  of  teachers  of  medical  schools  from 
the  ranks  of  general  practitioners  and  for  a 
greater  emphasis  upon  diagnosis  and  preven- 
tion of  early  disease.         George  M.  Price. 

Industrial  Nursing 

By  Florence  S.  Wright.  Macmillan  Co. 
179  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.40. 

Industrial  nursing,  like  industrial  medicine 
and  surgery,  is  a  comparatively  recent  spe- 
cialty and  a  result  of  the  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  the  human  factor  in  industry. 
Many  industrial  establishments  are  now  em- 
ploying trained  nurses,  whose  work  ranges 
from  simple  first  aid  and  emergency  work  to 
complete  sanitary  and  hygienic  supervision 
of  the  plant  and  the  workers  within  the  plant 
as  well  as  the  workers  and  their  families  out- 
side of  the  plant.  The  field  of  the  industrial 
nurse  has  thus  acquired  great  importance 
and  Miss  Wright's  book  on  industrial  nurs- 
ing is  indeed   a  service. 

Beginning  with  a  brief  account  of  the  de- 
velopment of  industrial  nursing,  the  author 
treats    entertainingly    the    qualification    and 


training  of  the  nurse,  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  industrial  nursing,  the  relation  of  the 
nurse  to  her  fellow  workers,  to  the  commu- 
nity, to  the  employers.  She  also  gives  the 
nurse  valuable  hints  as  to  the  first  aid  room 
and  service,  the  relation  of  the  nurse  to  the 
employment  office,  and  supervision  of  the 
food  and  the  company  lunch  rooms  and  some 
practical  demonstration  as  to  the  proper  keep- 
ing of  records,  reports,  etc. 

In  the  final  chapter  on  what  industrial  nurs- 
ing offers  to  the  nurse,  the  author,  assuming 
that  the  nurse  can  give  much  to  industry, 
discusses  what  industry  itself  offers  to  the 
trained  nurse.  Outside  of  the  financial  re- 
turns which  are  probably  better  than  those 
gained  in  private  or  other  public  and  institu- 
tional nursing,  she  claims  that  the  nurse 
gains  much  in  her  continual  contact  with 
people  of  all  sorts,  most  of  whom  are  not  ill; 
in  valuable  business  training;  in  the  fact  that 
industrial  nursing  is  wholesome  work  physi- 
cally as  well  as  mentally,  and,  especially,  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  industrial  field  the  nurse 
may  realize  the  best  ideals  of  social  and  in- 
dustrial service. 

The  book  is  well  written  and  should  be  a 
constant  guide  to  every  nurse  in  the  indus- 
trial field.  George  M.  Price. 

L'Art  De  Mourir 

By  Dr.  Binet-Sangle.    Albin  Michel,  Paris. 

154  pp.,  paper  bound.    Price  3  fr. ;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $0.90. 

State-aided  suicide  for  persons  suffering 
from  painful  incurable  disease  is  Dr.  Binet- 
Sangle's  proposal.  He  would  establish  eutha- 
nasia institutes,  in  connection  with  the  public 
charities.  They  would  be  in  charge  of  spe- 
cialists— "  euthanasists,"  who  would  be  at 
once  pathologists,  psychologists,  and  therapeu- 
tists. The  "candidate  for  death"  would  pre- 
sent himself  for  examination  to  a  board  of 
three  of  these  specialists,  who  would  study 
him  from  every  point  of  view  and  inquire  into 
his  reasons  for  wishing  to  die.  If  his  desire 
arose  from  an  economic  or  domestic  cause,  he 
would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  appro- 
priate public  or  private  agency;  if  from  psy- 
chopathic conditions,  he  would  be  put  under 
competent  treatment;  but  if  from  pain,  due  to 
a  disease  which  the  three  examiners  agreed 
in  pronouncing  incurable,  he  would  be 
assisted  to  end  his  life,  with  the  least  degree 
of  discomfort  that  science  can  provide.  The 
author  rests  his  argument  on  two  contentions: 
that  society  is  responsible  for  the  suffering 
from  which  escape  is  sought  by  those  who 
commit  suicide;  and  that  the  theory  of  the 
inviolability  of  human  life,  which  accounts 
for  the  prevailing  attitude  toward  suicide,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  fiction,  as  witness  the 
cases  in  which  society  condones  flagrant  mur- 
der and  those  other  cases — i.e.,  of  criminals — 
in  which  it  assumes  to  itself  the  right  to  take 
away  life.  L.  B. 

J.  William  White,  M.D. 

A  Biography.  By  Agnes  Repplier.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.  283  pp.,  illustrated.  Price 
$2 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.25. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  be  admitted  to  the 
acquaintance  of  Dr.  White  through  the  intro- 
duction of  a  life-long  friend.  From  vehement 
childhood  to  courageous  long  months  of  pain 
at  the  end,  overshadowed  by  grief  at  Amer- 
ica's delay  to  take  her  place  by  the  side  of  the 
Allies,  his  was  a  crowded,  productive  life. 
Dr.  White  had  many  interests  which  entitle 
him  to  rank  among  those  who  have  worked 
for  the  promotion  of  social  welfare.  As  resi- 
dent physician  at  Blockley  and  in  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  at  the  beginning  of  his  profes- 
sional career,  he  got  an  insight  into  pauper- 


ism and  criminality  which  never  faded,  and 
his  interest  in  the  two  institutions  was  shown 
in  one  way  or  another  throughout  his  life. 
Forty  years  ago  he  was  giving  first-aid  lec- 
tures which  were  enormously  popular;  and 
teaching  the  Philadelphia  policemen  to  dis- 
tinguish between  drunkenness  and  illness, 
with  such  success  that  the  men  had  to  be 
restrained  from  relying  too  confidently  on 
their  own  knowledge  in  treating  emergency 
cases.  He  was  interested  in  securing  the 
establishment  of  a  federal  department  of 
health.  He  worked  for  higher  standards  of 
medical  training  and  higher  standards  for 
admission  to  the  medical  profession ;  for  phys- 
ical training  and  athletics  and  sports  in  col- 
leges, especially  in  his  own  alma  mater,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  a 
popular  and  influential  member  of  the  faculty 
for  many  years,  and  after  that  a  trustee.  His 
conception  of  surgery  was  that  its  aim  and 
end  was  the  saving  of  life,  and  he  fought 
nature's  underhand  schemes — as  he  regarded 
them — for  killing  his  patients  with  all  the 
energy  of  an  exceedingly  energetic  nature. 
He  spared  no  pains  to  secure  good  care  and 
conditions  favorable  to  recovery  in  the  insti- 
tutions with  which  he  was  associated,  fre- 
quently at  the  expense  of  stormy  scenes  with 
directors  or  associates;  and  he  contributed 
tirelessly,  both  as  teacher  and  writer,  to  the 
education  of  the  medical  profession.  Dr. 
White's  greatest  contribution  to  social  welfare 
no  doubt  consisted  in  the  mere  following  of 
his  chosen  profession  with  superlative  skill 
and  his  unceasing  efforts  for  raising  its  stand- 
ards. L.  B. 

Towards  Racial  Health 

By  Norah  H.  March.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

320  pp.,  illustrated.     Price  $2;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $2.20. 

Miss  March's  book,  which  now  appears  in 
an  American  edition,  is  intended  for  adults — 
"  for  parents,  teachers,  and  social  workers  " — 
to  put  them  in  possession  of  information 
which  will  help  them  contribute  their  part 
towards  "  what  may  be  called,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  sex  instruction."  It  is  an  unusually 
successful     attempt    in     this     difficult    field. 

Miss  March  writes,  says  Prof.  J.  Arthur 
Thomson  in  his  foreword,  "  with  the  convic- 
tions won  by  a  wide  experience  as  a  teacher, 
and  with  the  scientific  competence  gained  by 
studying  the  subject  for  many  years  in  all  its 
aspects.  What  is  prominent  is  the  equal 
emphasis  which  she  lays  on  the  biological 
approach  to  sex  instruction  and  on  the  ethical 
note  which  must  be  sounded  sympathetically 
when  personal  relations  are  approached.  The 
absence  of  platitudinarian  talk  and  the  firm- 
ness of  her  treatment  of  the  facts  of  the  case 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  discerning 
readers."  L.  B. 

The  Story  of  English  Public  Health 
By   Sir   Malcolm   Morris.      Cassell   &  Co., 
London.     166  pp.     Price  5s;  by  mail  of  trio 
Survey  $1.65. 

Sir  Malcolm  Morris,  in  the  first  volume  oi 
an  English  public  health  series,  tells  the  story 
of  English  public  health  from  the  enactment 
of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  a  measure 
which  was  going  through  Parliament  while 
his  book  was  being  written.  He  treats  the 
modern  public  health  movement  as  a  mani- 
festation of  the  new  humanity,  which  began, 
not  with  Edwin  Chadwick  and  the  Public 
Health  Act,  but  with  John  and  Charles  Wes- 
ley and  the  Methodist  societies  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

The  entertaining  story  of  the  new  humanity 
touches,  in  passing,  John  Howard's  prison 
reforms,  William  Tuke's  movement  for  the 
humane  treatment  of  the  insane,  the  campaign 
of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves  in  the  colonies,  the  miti- 
gation of  the  penal  laws,  and  the  political 
movements  which  have  led  to  the  removal  of 
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one  exclusive  privilege  after  another,  and  to 
the  gradual  extension  of  the  franchise.  It 
becomes  evident  that  while  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  appeal  to  lower  motives,  such  as  the 
fear  of  epidemics,  in  the  main  and  in  the 
long  run  it  is  the  higher  motives  that  have 
supplied  the  driving  power. 

The  author  is  convinced  that  the  public 
health  movement  owes  more  to  voluntary 
than  to  official  effort.  If  sanitarians  were 
even  now  so  innocent  as  to  suppose  that  "  a 
health  ministry  may  be  left  to  go  its  own 
way,  impelled  by  nothing  but  its  own  sense 
of  public  duty,"  the  change  which  has  been 
made  would  be  a  calamity.  Sir  Malcolm  puts 
a  little  asperity  into  his  discussion  of  this 
subject  when  he  comes  to  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  expressing  doubt  whether  any 
first-class  country  in  the  world  had  done  less 
than  England  in  the  way  of  "  intelligent 
organization  of  the  forces  which  have  special 
charge  of  the  health  of  the  nation — national, 
municipal,  and  medical."  To  this  he  opposes, 
with  unhesitating  endorsement,  the  assertion 
of  Dr.  Arthur  Chadwell  that  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world,  first  class  or  other,  in 
which  so  much  has  been  done  for  the  intelli- 
gent organization  of  public  health  as  in  Eng- 
land. This  is  held  to  be  true  especially  of 
factory  regulation  and  of  the  school  medical 
service,  but,  as  is  made  clear  in  successive 
chapters,  the  author  believes  it  to  be  true  also 
of  sanitation  in  general.  The  true  view  is 
not  that  the  public  health  service  has  failed 
to  do  great  things,  but  that  "  if  it  had  been 
properly  coordinated  years  ago,  and  if  the 
sanitary  expert  had  been  allowed  a  freer 
hand,  it  would  have  done  far  greater  things." 

Perhaps  for  students  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  volume  is  the  candid  but  not 
unsympathetic  analysis  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  which  has  gone  out  of  existence 
with  the  creation  of  the  health  ministry.  The 
School  Medical  Service,  heretofore  adminis- 
tered by  the  Board  of  Education,  which  under 
the  new  law  may  be  transferred  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Health,  is  regarded  by  the  author  as 
the  most  successful  development  of  the  public 
health  system  which  this  generation  has  wit- 
nessed. In  no  other  branch  of  public  health 
have  voluntary  efforts  been  turned  to  better 
account.  Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be 
done.  Only  60  per  cent,  for  example,  of  the 
multitudes  of  children  found  by  medical  in- 
spection to  be  defective  in  health,  are  receiv- 
ing treatment.  Additional  accommodation  is 
needed  for  children  who  must  be  educated  in 
special  institutions  adapted  to  their  infirmi- 
ties. The  Education  Act  of  1918,  raising 
the  age  for  full  school  attendance  to  fourteen 
and  making  continuation  education  obligatory 
up  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  opens  up  further 
opportunities  for  developing  this  service. 

The  National  Insurance  Act  is  described  as 
"  one  of  the  greatest  public  health  measures 
ever  inscribed  upon  the  statute  roll."  The 
constitution  of  the  commission  is  however 
open  to  criticism,  and  the  national  health  in- 
surance as  a  whole  "  has  been  more  concerned 
with  palliative  than  with  preventive  medi- 
cine." Moreover,  "  institutional  accommoda- 
tion is  still  very  far  from  adequate,  and  it 
will  probably  be  years  before  the  nation's 
needs  in  this  direction  are  fully  supplied." 

E.  T.  D. 

Infant  and  Young  Child  Welfare 

By  Harold  Scurfield.  Cassell  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don. 165  pp.  Price  Ss;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.65. 

The  second  volume  in  the  English  public 
health  series  is  written  by  the  medical  health 
officer  of  Sheffield,  who  is  also  professor  of 
public  health  in  the  University  of  Sheffield. 
The  preparation  of  his  volume  is  not  made 
the  occasion  for  any  great  effort  at  original- 
ity, and  it  does  not  purport  to  reveal  any 
very  startling  or  novel  truths.  Sensible  and 
sober  advice,  explicit  instruction,  and  a  free 
use  of  material  made  available  bv  specialists 
tnd  by  agencies  interested  in  child  welfare, 


are  its  characteristics.  The  author  reproduces 
verbatim  many  excellent  recommendations 
from  such  agencies  as  the  National  Society 
of  Day  Nurseries,  and  reproduces  as  an  ap- 
pendix a  valuable  paper  by  Dr.  Lucy  Naish 
on  breast  feeding. 

Dr.  Scurfield  writes  however  with  humor 
and  a  sense  of  proportion.  Deserved  tribute 
is  given  to  Jewish  and  Catholic  mothers. 
Several  pages  are  devoted  to  the  lessons  to 
be  drawn  from  the  remarkably  low  infant 
mortality  of  Ireland,  and  an  instructive  con- 
trast is  quoted  from  Dr.  Saleeby  between 
prosperous  and  public  spirited  Bradford,  with 
its  few  births  but  an  infant  mortality  of  132, 
and  Connaught,  which  has  lamentable  pov- 
erty and  ignorance  and  a  high  birth-rate,  but 
an  infant  mortality  only  a  little  more  than 
one-fourth  that  of  Bradford.  "  The  Connaught 
babies  have  healthy  mothers,  with  an  extreme 
minimum  of  syphilis,  who  stay  at  home  and 
feed  them  as  no  science  can  feed  them,  and 
the  babies  live."  E.  T.  D. 

Housing  and  the  Public  Health 

By   John   Robertson.      Cassell    &   Co.,    Ltd. 

159  pp.     Price  5s;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$1.65. 

The  third  volume  of  the  English  public 
health  series  is  written  by  the  health  officer 
of  Birmingham,  a  distinguished  member  of 
his  profession  who  has  been  unusually  suc- 
cessful in  reducing  disease  and  death-rates 
in  his  own  town.  He  is  speaking  from  the 
fulness  of  personal  experience  when  he  says: 
"  There  has  always  been  a  hesitancy  in  pro- 
viding good  housing  conditions  because  of 
the  fear  that  they  would  not  be  taken  advan- 
tage of,  and  that  the  transference  of  the 
slum-dweller,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
better  dwellings  would  not  produce  the  re- 
sults which  are  expected.  This  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  fallacious  of  views."  The 
book,  however,  is  less  concerned  with  a  de- 
scription of  bad  conditions  or  general  theories 
for  their  improvement  as  with  a  detailed 
practical  program.  It  renders  a  distinct 
service,  more  especially,  in  laying  down 
authoritatively  a  minimum  standard  of  re- 
quirements, such  as  English  experience  has 
for  the  present  established  it,  and  in  suggest- 
ing briefly  but  adequately  means  of  meeting 
specific  evils,  such  as  old,  dilapidated  areas 
which  are  also  badly  planned  or  rural  neglect. 
With  the  financial  aspect  of  the  house  supply 
the  book  only  deals  incidentally.         B.  L. 

Dwellers  in  the  Vale  of  Siddem 

By  A.  C.  Rogers   and   Maude  A.   Merrill. 

Richard  G.  Badger.     80  pp.     Price  $1.50; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.65. 

The  stories  that  make  up  this  book  might 
be  called  living  portraits  of  contemporary 
morons.  In  them  readers  of  Rooky  the  Crook 
and  other  studies  of  feebleminded  persons 
by  Miss  Merrill,  published  in  the  Survey  last 
year,  will  find  a  set  of  companion  pictures. 
Drawn  from  the  researches  of  the  Minnesota 
School  for  the  Feebleminded,  they  are  not 
technical  discussions  of  hereditary  taint  or 
glimpses  of  life  in  an  institution.  Instead, 
they  follow  the  feebleminded  individual  iDto 
his  customary  haunts  and  occupations.  They 
show  him  wandering  about  over  the  land — 
now  living  in  cabins  in  the  woods,  now  enter- 
ing the  marts  of  trade  and  taking  up  his 
abode  among  his  more  intelligent  fellow- 
citizens.  Sometimes  they  reveal  him  begetting 
children  for  generations  in  a  single  isolated 
locality,  until  veritable  villages  spring  up_  in 
which  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  defective 
and  more  of  them  are  incapable.  And  in 
whatever  environment  or  way  of  life  they 
show  him,  they  are  almost  certain  to  place 
him  in  a  setting  of  misery  and  indecency,  of 
petty  thievery  and  carelessness,  of  neglect  of 
all  the  values  and  proprieties  of  life.  Sitting 
by  the  flapping  carpet  of  his  doorway  and 
plaving  cards  all  day  long,  or  smoking  in  the 
sunlight  from  morning  to  night — his  idleness 
is    nonetheless    socially    wasteful    because    it 


somecimes  bears  the  outward  appearance  of 
persona!  contentment  and  joy.  Indeed,  when 
the  reckoning  is  fully  made  up,  degeneracy 
is  seen  to  be  the  outstanding  characteristic  of 
these  dwellers  in  the  vale  of  Siddem. 

Even  if  one  were  willing  to  adopt  a  nega- 
tive attitude  toward  these  people,  and  to  say 
that  they  have  as  much  right  to  their  way  of 
living  as  has  anybody  else,  so  long  as  they 
do  not  overreach  the  barrier  of  other  people's 
rights,  he  can  hardly  be  indifferent  to  leaving 
in  their  hands  the  custody  of  children — much 
less  to  their  constant  addition  of  defectives 
and  incompetents  to  the  population.  They 
are  the  true  "  breeders "  of  human  stock 
among  us — the  only  ones  who  work  with 
deadly  persistency  to  produce  a  known  and 
predictable  offspring.  The  young  and  vigor- 
ous commonwealth  of  Minnesota — though  no 
more  than  some  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try— is  harboring  nests  of  degenerates,  defec- 
tives, social  incompetents  and  criminals  in  its 
wooded  fastnesses  and  shaggy  ravines.  And 
the  pity  of  it  is  that  only  a  few  students  of 
the  subject  know  what  a  menace  to  racial 
wellbeing  this  is.  W.  D.  L. 

Teaching  the  Sick 

By  George  Edward  Barton.  W.  B.  Saun- 
ders Co.  163  pp.,  illustrated.  Price  $1.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.75. 
Speaking  out  of  a  wealth  of  personal  ex- 
perience, Mr.  Barton,  himself  an  excellent 
craftsman  and  an  example  of  the  benefit  of 
occupational  therapy,  has,  in  his  little  book, 
Teaching  the  Sick,  made  an  important  contri- 
bution toward  understanding  the  psychology 
of  the  sick  patient  and  methods  of  psycho- 
therapy by  means  of  work  with  ODe's  hands. 
He  distinguishes  clearly  between  occupational 
therapy  and  reeducation  for  industrial  life 
and  throughout  maintains  the  principle  that 
all  of  this  is  justified  not  on  the  basis  of 
making  of  material  things,  but  rather  for  the 
sake  of  remaking  the  man. 

The  book  has  many  suggestions  that  would 
interest  those  concerned  with  psychotherapy 
as  well  as  those  engaged  in  hospital  social 
work,  hospital  superintendents  and  physicians 
who  are  caring  for  patients  with  chronic  dis- 
ease. Throughout  his  book,  he  is  considering 
primarily  the  patient  with  a  long  time  con- 
valescence, but  many  of  his  suggestions  apply 
to  invalid  occupations  with  any  group.  One 
may  well  wish  that  he  had  furthe_r  elaborated 
that  part  of  the  book  in  which  he  presents 
methods  used  by  him  at  Consolation  House. 
Mr.  Barton  hopes  that,  through  our  experi- 
ence with  our  returned  soldiers,  we  may  have 
learned  how  to  apply  the  principles  of  occu- 
pational therapy  to  our  army  of  workers 
crippled   by   industrial   accidents. 

Ida  M.  Cannon. 

The  Science  of  Eating 

By  Alfred  McCann.    George  H.  Doran  Co. 

408  pp.     Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$2.20. 

The  vigorous  and  often  picturesque  state- 
ments with  which  the  author  develops  his 
subject  do  not  always  agree  with  those  of 
our  best  experts  in  nutrition,  but  the  food 
habits  which  he  aims  at  popularizing  have 
the  heartiest  support  of  the  scientists.  The 
book  is  a  plea  for  natural  foods,  such  as  flour 
and  meal  made  of  the  whole  grain,  brown 
sugar  and  unpolished  rice,  as  opposed  to  the 
refined  and  denatured  ones,  such  as  patent 
flour,  refined  cornmeal,  granulated  sugar  and 
polished  rice.  It  is  also  an  arraignment  of 
the  business  concerns  which  manufacture  and 
advertise  foods  from  which  much  of  the  nutri- 
tive elements  have  been  removed.  Ameri- 
cans would  unquestionably  be  a  much  better 
nourished  people  bv  following  most  of  Mr. 
McCann's  suggestions  on  choice  of  foods. 
The  book  is  written  in  a  forcible  newspaper 
style  which  will  probably  make  it  reach  and 
convert  to  better  habits  many  to  whom  the 
general  literature  on  nutrition  is  unknown. 
Florence  Nesbitt. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


CITIZENSHIP  AND   CHARITY 

To  the  Editor:  I  noted  something  in  a 
recent  Survey  about  charity  going  out  and 
citizenship  coming  in  and  to  a  certain  point  1 
approve  the  substitution.  We  cannot  get 
anywhere  if  we  are  not  good  members  of 
the  team,  losing  our  lives  gladly  in  the  great 
game.  We  cannot  fully  help  anybody  or  re- 
ceive the  best  ourselves  unless  we  are  true 
comrades,  serving  the  spirit  of  the  brother- 
hood in  give  and  take. 

But  citizenship  is  not  all.  We  live  and 
meet  in  other  relations  also.  It  is  not  mere- 
ly as  a  comrade  that  you  know  your  friend, 
though  comradeship  is  a  main  ingredient 
of  friendship.  There  are  qualities  in  him 
that  you  reverence  that  are  not  primarily 
social  qualities  at  all — his  love  of  beauty,  his 
perception  of  the  truth — though  these  also 
have  a  social  dimension. 

He  is  more  to  you  than  a  member  of  the 
regiment.  And  it  is  not  merely  as  a  com- 
rade that  you  pity  suffering,  help  an  unfor- 
tunate or  save  a  drowning  man,  though  the 
chord  of  comradeship  will  be  touched  also  in 
rendering  any  service. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  in  our  new 
awakening  to  community  spirit — in  which  I 
utterly  believe — we  should  not  enhance  our 
feeling  of  satisfaction  by  a  false  sense  of  hav- 
ing outgrown  sentiments  that  are  no  less 
eternal.  We  are  not  just  bees — members  and 
nothing  more — but  members  who  bring  a 
varied  and  inexhaustible  wealth  of  individu- 
ality to  our  belonging. 

Boston  Joseph  Lee. 

THE  TWELVE-HOUR  DAY 

To  the  Editor:  I  note  that  the  apology 
upon  which  the  twelve-hour  day  in  the  steel 
industry  is  grounded  is  that  the  country's 
labor  supply  is  not  ample  enough  to  provide 
another  shift,  if  the  eight-hour  day  should 
be  adopted. 

I  also  notice  that  since  the  declaration  of 
the  steel  strike  the  companies  have  repeat- 
edly professed  complete  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  recruit  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  outside  the  ranks  of  the  strikers  to  re- 
place the  latter  permanently.  And  in  many 
cases  they  have  already  achieved  measurable 
success  in  this  regard. 

Perhaps  in  view  of  such  embarrassing 
considerations  the  declaration  of  Senator 
Kenyon's  committee  against  the  twelve-hour 
day  is  not  to  be  esteemed  mere  Bolshevist 
propaganda. 

New  York.  Frank  F.  Anderson. 

FREEDOM  FOR  "  REFORMERS  "? 

To  the  Editor:  I  read  with  great  interest 
in  the  Survey  of  November  8  the  article  by 
Christina  Krysto  on  California  Labor  Camps 
in  which  she  tells  most  interestingly  of  the 
campaign  that  has  been  carried  on  in  Cali- 
fornia under  the  State  Commission  of  Immi- 
gration and  Housing  to  clean  up  the  labor 
camps  that  play  such  a  large  part  in  our 
industrial  life.  She  definitely  connects  the 
beginning  of  camp  inspection  by  the  com- 
mission with  the  famous  Wheatland  hop 
field  riot  in  1914  and  says  that  the  inspec- 
tion by  the  commission  "  brought  out  the 
unspeakable  condition  of  the  camp "  into 
which  she  goes  with  sufficient  detail  to  more 
than  prove  her  statement. 

Later  on  she  says,  "  It  was  to  a  great  de- 
gree the  lesson  of  the  Wheatland  riot 
brought  home — that  the  determining  factor 
in  labor  troubles,  the  factor  which  often 
precipitates  chaos  even  when  all  the  con- 
ditions are  satisfactory,  is  the  matter  of  poor 
housing." 


It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  two  men 
who  organized  the  Wheatland  strike,  there- 
by bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  commis- 
sion and  the  public  the  unspeakable  living 
conditions  of  the  agricultural  laborer  and 
who,  therefore,  according  to  Miss  Krysto's 
statement,  did  so  much  to  better  those  con- 
ditions, are  still  confined  in  one  of  our  state 
prisons,  though  the  work  that  they  initiated 
has  brought  so  many  desirable  results.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  riot  blood  was  spilt,  two 
officials  and  two  pickers  having  lost  their 
lives;  but  the  trial  showed  conclusively  that 
the  officials  acted  in  a  most  outrageous  way 
and  that  they  fired  into  a  group  of  strikers, 
which  included  women  and  children,  peace- 
fully assembled  who  were  singing  at  the  time 
the  officials   made  their   attack. 

Is  it  not  time  now — after  five  years — that 
these  men  should  be  pardoned  and  allowed 
to  rejoin  their  families,  and  that  their  work 
as  pioneers  in  the  work  of  reforming  the 
unspeakable  conditions  of  labor  camps  in  our 
state  be  recognized? 

Charlotte  Anita  Whitney. 

Oakland,  Calif. 

I.  W.  W.  DUES 

To  the  Editor:  On  the  first  editorial  page 
of  a  recent  issue,  you  state  that  the  I.  W.  W. 
has  doubled  its  dues.  Although  probably 
few,  if  any,  of  your  readers  except  myself 
are  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  it  might  be 
well  to  correct  this  item.  The  proposition 
to  increase  the  dues  was  voted  down,  prin- 
cipally on  the  ground  that  the  true  spirit  of 
industrial  unionism,  as  exemplified  in  the 
I.  W.  W.,  demands  that  dues  and  admission 
fees  be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  in  order  to 
make  it  easy  for  all  wage  workers,  no  mat- 
ter how  low  their  earnings,  to  be  good 
standing  union  men  and  women.  It  is  in 
keeping  with  this  principle  also  that  the 
I.  W.  W.  provides  for  free  transfer  from 
one  industry  to  another,  so  that  in  times  of 
unemployment,  for  instance,  the  workers 
may  move  about  freely  in  search  of  work, 
without  losing  their  union  membership  or 
being  obliged  to  pay  a  new  initiation  fee 
when  they  transfer  from  one  industry  to 
another.  Frederick  A.  Blossom. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 
[The  announcement  was  taken  from  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  The  One  Big 
Union. — Editor.] 

ANOTHER  "GAP" 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  Survey  for  Decem- 
ber 27,  1919,  Mr.  Gebhart's  article,  Filling 
in  the  Gaps,  does  not  mention  one  gap  that 
yawns  before  us  today.  That  gap  is  the  pe- 
riod of  adolescence.  Much  is  being  done  for 
the  child  at  that  age  in  a  superficial  way, 
but  how  little  real  study  is  given  him.  The 
child  of  dawning  adolescence  too  often  has 
been  looked  upon  as  a  child  or  as  an  adult. 
G.  Stanley  Hall's  splendid  two  volume  work 
on  Adolescence  gives  us  an  idea  of  how  vast 
the  subject  is.  But  in  general  no  scientific 
use  of  psychology  has  been  made  to  help  him 
find  his  proper  vocation,  or  to  help  him  de- 
velop his  best  self.  Clubs  of  various  sorts 
help  his  development,  but  they  are  too  hap- 
hazard in  their  analysis  of  his  need,  or  too 
limited  in  scope  to  give  him  more  than  in- 
direct aid.  To  the  public  he  is  a  tiresome 
boy,  often  overbearingly  conceited,  sometimes 
unruly  and  a  public  nuisance.  To  his  fam- 
ily he  often  appears  ridiculous  in  his  chang- 
ing moods  and  he  is  not  understood.  Heavy 
blows  fall  alike  upon  his  vanity  and  his 
enthusiasms,  upon  his  self-importance  and 
his  hero-worship.     If  instead  of  this  stupid 


treatment,    he    were    purged    merely   of   hit 
dross  leaving  the  gold  of  his  best  self  how 
soon  might  we  expect  the  super-man  to  be- 
come a  reality. 
New  York.        Mary  Holliday  Mitchell. 

"  THE  WAY  OUT  " 

To  the  Editor:  After  carefully  reading 
the  various  suggestions  made  toward  "  The 
Way  Out "  in  the  Survey  of  December  20, 
1919,  I  feel  that  again  too  much  is  being 
thought  and  said  about  symptoms,  treat- 
ment and  cures,  instead  of  getting  right  down 
to  the  source  of  the  infection  and  cleaning 
out  the  sore  spots.  With  the  worst  of  these 
taken  care  of,  more  progress  could  be  ex- 
pected. 

A  standard  for  industrial  plants  can  and 
should  be  set,  below  which  no  management 
should  be  allowed  to  operate.  This  stand- 
ard to  require  an  average  of  the  best  that 
has  already  been  attained  in  (a)  scientific 
modern  management  of  labor  and  produc- 
tion; (b)  a  minimum  living  wage;  (c)  rep- 
resentation of  employes;  (d)  good  working 
conditions;  all  of  which  should  be  upheld 
and  enforced  by  the  state  through  some  non- 
political  organization  or  commission. 

Treat  the  already  virulent  instances  of 
disease  and  unrest  with  whatever  machinery 
is  necessary — industrial  councils,  organized 
labor,  representation  or  control  of  various 
kinds,  only  clean-up  the  centers  of  infection 
throughout  the  country,  and  prevent  future 
trouble  by  establishing  the  right  fundamen- 
tal principles.  This  is  being  done  in  indi- 
vidual plants  and  industries  with  remarkable 
results.  There  are  now  enough  strong, 
clean,  virile  plants  in  the  United  States  to 
use  as  standards  in  establishing  a  model 
for  the  unclean  ones,  which  are  causing  and 
spreading  sickness  in  our  industries  today; 
the  Endicott-Johnson  Company,  the  Plimpton 
Press,  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, the  factories  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Clothing  Manufacturers  and  others. 
Some  states  also  now  have  advanced  machin- 
ery through  which  to  attain  peace  and  good- 
will in  their  industries:  Wisconsin,  Ohio, 
New   York,   California,   Massachusetts. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  group  of  "  in- 
dustrial statesmen,"  such  as  Henry  P.  Ken- 
dall mentions  in  his  article  in  the  Survey 
of  December  20,  1919,  to  work  out  this 
standard  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  of 
practical  use  to  the  community.  With  a 
fair  standard  established  and  widely  adver- 
tised, the  individual  plants,  as  well  as  the 
state  commissions,  would  be  far  on  the  way 
toward  maintaining  industrial  good-will. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  approach  to  the 
heart  of  the  subject,  and  the  symposium  is 
fine.  Jean  Hoskins. 

Nrw  York. 
NURSES  AND  THE  SOCIAL  UNIT 

To  the  Editor:  At  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  Association  of 
Graduate  Nurses  held  December  20,  1919, 
at  which  a  discussion  of  the  "  Social  Unit " 
was  held,  said  trustees  endorsed  the  action 
of  District  Association  No.  8  of  the  Ohio 
State  Association  of  Graduate  Nurses  in  re- 
spect to  the  "  Social  Unit "  experiment  in 
Cincinnati,  viz.: 

That  the  Ohio  State  Association  maintain 
an  attitude  of  scientific  observation  and 
study  until  convinced  of  the  merits  of  the 
work  of  the  Local  Nursing  Council  of  the 
Social  Unit  Organization;  and  further,  that 
notice  of  this  action  be  forwarded  to  the 
Survey  in  correction  of  Dr.  Devine's  report 
and  also  that  report  of  this  action  be  for- 
warded to  the  American  Nurses'  Association 
and  published  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Nursing. 

Claribel  G.  Wheeler,  R.  N., 
[President,  Ohio  State  Association  of  Gradu- 
ate Nurses.] 
Cleveland. 
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AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER. 

{Continued    from    page    435) 

the  Control  of  Cancer  has  devoted  itself  to 
bringing  home,  both  to  the  public  and  to  the 
medical  profession  itself,  the  essentials  of 
modern  knowledge  about  this  disease  and  the 
undisputed  fact  of  greater  curability  if  its  in- 
sidious approach  is  recognized  in  time  for 
prompt  treatment  by  the  best  methods  known 
to  medical  science. 

In  carrying  out  this  program  the  society 
will  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  utilize  the 
existing  educational  agencies  and  machinery 
already  at  hand.  It  has  not  so  far  attempted 
to  perfect  an  extensive  and  expensive  estab- 
lishment of  state  and  local  committees,  though 
it  is  recognized  that  the  time  has  now  come 
when  more  attention  should  be  given  to  field 
work  with  the  idea  of  covering  as  far  as  pos- 
sible all  the  gaps  at  present  existing.  Appro- 
priate departments  of  the  federal  government, 
state  boards  of  health,  local  health  officers, 
state  and  local  medical  associations,  women's 
clubs,  nursing  organizations,  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  various  other  national,  state 
and  local  agencies  and  groups  have  been  en- 
listed in  a  large  volume  of  cooperative  effort. 
Where  this  kind  of  cooperation  has  resulted 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  consistent  and  con- 
tinuing campaign  for  cancer  control  educa- 
tion, no  change  is  contemplated.  Where  the 
program  appears  weak  or  incomplete,  it  is 
hoped  to  strengthen  and  round  it  out  by  the 
creation  of  state  and  local  organizations  for 
this  purpose. 

The  society,  through  its  executive  office, 
functions  as  a  national  clearing  house  or 
bureau  of  information,  where  the  substance 
of  the  modern  professional  knowledge  of  this 
disease  is  put  into  popular  form  and  dis- 
tributed broadcast  among  the  public.  Thus 
the  society  may  be  thought  of  as  the  "  manu- 
facturing end "  of  an  establishment  which 
produces  popular  literature,  exhibits,  lantern 
slides,  and  similar  products  to  be  utilized  in 
the  field  by  the  various  other  "  selling " 
agencies  above  referred  to.  In  addition,  the 
society  plans  to  continue  to  gather  statistics 
showing  the  success  of  the  treatment  of  can- 
cer, and  to  promote  the  better  statistical  regis- 
tration and  study  of  cases  of  this  disease  by 
the  appropriate  official  agencies. 

It  is  too  frequently  said  about  cancer  that 
we  know  nothing  of  its  cause.  The  society 
endeavors  to  take  the  more  hopeful  and  posi- 
tive stand  that,  while  there  may  be  much  left 
to  learn  about  the  disease,  modern  medical 
science  already  knows  enough  of  its  causes 
in  its  many  different  forms,  to  give  definite 
promise  that  it  can  be  controlled.  By  telling 
people  in  simple  language  how  they  can 
recognize  the  insidious  and  often  painless 
warning  signs,  it  is  the  mission  of  the  society 
to  prevent  needless  deaths  from  this  disease, 
and  as  the  only  national  agency  in  the  field 
of  cancer  education,  state  health  departments 
and  other  organizations  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  looking  to  it  more  than  ever  as  an 
authoritative  source  of  literature  and  propa- 
ganda material  regarding  this  subject. 

Frank  J.  Osborne. 


CONFERENCE     OF     THE     INTER- 
CHURCH  WORLD  MOVEMENT 

THE  World  Survey  Conference  held  at 
Atlantic  City  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement,  January 
7  to  10,  was  the  culminating  event  of  the 
first  great  stage  in  the  development  of  this 
movement.  More  than  seventeen  hundred 
delegates  from  all  over  the  United  States,  its 
outlying  possessions,  and  many  foreign  mis- 
sion fields,  representing  forty-two  denomina- 
tions, and  upwards  of  one  hundred  denomi- 
national boards,  took  part  in  the  meetings. 

A  spectacular  element  was  provided  by  the 
results  of  the  surveys  which  were  presented 
to  the  first  three  sessions  of  the  conference. 


The  first  session  was  given  to  the  report  of 
surveys  conducted  during  the  last  year  by  Dr. 
S.  Earle  Taylor,  general  secretary  of  the 
movement  in  the  foreign  fields,  of  the  Ameri- 
can missions  in  Mexico,  Latin  America, 
South  America,  The  Congo,  India,  Japan  and 
China.  With  the  use  of  charts  and  illus- 
trations Dr.  Taylor  told  of  the  living  con- 
ditions among  these  peoples,  their  demands 
for  instruction  in  the  ideals  and  customs  of 
Christian  civilization,  and  the  dearth  of 
teachers  and  missionaries  in  all  those  fields. 

The  next  two  sessions  were  devoted  to  a 
presentation  of  the  American  survey.  This 
survey  inaugurated  early  last  fall  has  been 
made  in  three  parts:  the  city  survey,  the  rural 
survey,  and  the  survey  of  special  groups.  It 
aims  to  show  the  location,  field,  equipment, 
and  strength  of  every  church  in  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions,  as  complete  a 
picture  as  possible  of  the  social  conditions 
surrounding  each  church,  and  finally  the  lo- 
cation, extent  and  social  conditions  of  all  un- 
churched territory.  The  survey  is  by  no 
means  complete,  but  by  the  use  of  maps, 
charts,  and  illustrations  drawn  from  surveys 
which  have  been  completed  in  various  rep- 
resentative cities,  counties,  and  in  special  dis- 
tricts and  groups,  Mr.  Diffendorfer,  director 
of  the  home  survey,  was  able  to  show  a  strik- 
ing correlation  between  small,  weak  churches 
and  low  standards  of  social  life.  One  of  the 
causes  of  such  conditions  as  these  he  sug- 
gested was  sectarian  competition.  The  re- 
sults of  some  of  the  city  surveys  were  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Hollingshead,  director  of  that 
department.  One  of  the  important  conclu- 
sions of  his  report  was  that  many  city 
churches  are  failing  to  adapt  their  programs 
to  the  changing  needs  of  city  people,  the 
result  being  the  decline  and  ultimate  decay 
of  many  city  churches.  For  example  in  Man- 
hattan borough,  New  York,  since  1900, 
sixty-eight  churches  have  been  abandoned 
and  only  twenty-four  built.  Despite  this 
fact,  however,  the  report  concluded  that 
moral  conditions  in  American  cities  are  im- 
proving. 

Taking  the  reports  of  the  surveys  pre- 
sented in  the  first  three  sessions  as  a  partial 
and  tentative  statement  of  the  task  confront- 
ing American  Protestantism,  the  conference 
proceeded  in  the  next  three  sessions  to  con- 
sider ways  and  means  of  accomplishing  the 
task.  In  the  course  of  one  very  full  day,  reso- 
lutions looking  to  the  raising  and  spending 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  were  dis- 
cussed and  adopted. 

In  essence,  these  resolutions  provide  for 
two  great  projects.  The  first  is  a  great  united 
evangelical  and  stewardship  campaign  be- 
ginning at  once  and  culminating  at  Easter. 
The  purpose  of  this  campaign  is  to  marshall 
as  completely  as  may  be  possible  the  human 
and  spiritual  powers  embodied  in  the  thirty 
to  fifty  million  communicants  and  adher- 
ents of  Protestant  Christianity  in  America. 
The  second  is  a  united  nation-wide  financial 
"  ingathering  "  to  provide  for  the  first  year's 
expenses  of  the  program  contemplated  by  the 
movement.  The  budget  for  the  first  year  is 
not  yet  complete  but  it  seems  likely  that  it 
will  call  for  between  three  hundred  and  five 
hundred  million  dollars.  The  expenditure  of 
the  money  raised  will  be  through  denomina- 
tional agencies  and  will  be  based  upon  the 
needs  as  brought  out  in  the  survey. 

The  movement  has  been  variously  charac- 
terized. A  "wildcat  financial  scheme"  says 
a  prominent  Congregational  minister;  an 
"  anarchist  movement "  is  the  charge  from 
the  Ohio  Manufacturer's  Association.  Social 
workers  and  sociologists  might  be  content  to 
characterize  it  as  Utopian.  But  one  thing  is 
evident.  The  Interchurch  World  Movement 
has  developed  into  an  evangelical  and  mis- 
sionary movement  on  the  most  colossal  scale 
in  the  history  of  Christianity.  Viewing  the 
world  in  a  critical  state  as  depending  for  its 
salvation  economic  and  social  as  well  as 
spiritual  upon  wealthy,  democratic,  Christian 


America,  the  movement  aims  at  nothing  short 
of  the  dedication  of  the  entire  material  and 
spiritual  resources  of  Protestant  Christianity 
in  America  to  the  project  of  carrying  Chris- 
tian civilization  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  wherever  the  need  may  appear,  whether 
on  New  York's  East  Side  or  in  the  million  or 
more  native  villages  of  India. 

Three  characteristics  seem  to  distinguish 
the  present  enterprise  from  all  previous  mis- 
sionary movements.  In  the  first  place,  both 
in  program  and  method,  the  movement  is 
founded  upon  up-to-date  principles  of  busi- 
ness management  Some  of  the  leading  finan- 
cial, publicity,  and  organization  experts  of 
the  country  are  upon  the  staff  guiding  the  or- 
ganization's policies,  controlling  its  admin- 
istrative expenditures,  and  planning  its  or- 
ganization. As  a  result,  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement  appears  to  have  made  an 
unprecedented  appeal  to  the  business  men  of 
the  country. 

In  the  second  place,  the  emphasis  of  the 
movement  is  upon  the  social  and  objective 
rather  than  the  individual  and  subjective 
aspects  of  Christian  living.  The  clear  im- 
plication of  the  program  and  budget  of  the 
movement  is  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive social  service  of  volunteer  and 
salaried  workers  under  church  auspices,  along 
the  most  approved  technical  lines,  touching 
the  problems  of  philanthropy  and  industrial 
and  social  reform  which  now  are  left  largely 
to  secular  organizations.  Dr.  J.  Campbell 
White  estimated  that  if  the  movement  ex- 
pands in  proportion  to  the  program  outlined 
by  the  Methodist  Centenary  one  hundred 
thousand  new  paid  workers  of  the  church 
will  be  needed  in  the  next  five  years. 

In  the  third  place,  the  purpose  of  the  move- 
ment is  to  bring  all  the  Protestant  faiths  into 
functional  cooperation  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  its  missionary  program.  The  con- 
ference itself — the  unprecedented  spectacle  of 
seventeen  hundred  delegates  representing 
forty-two  of  the  strongest  Protestant  denomi- 
nations in  America  carrying  through  in  har- 
mony and  unanimity  of  purpose  the  resolu- 
tions endorsing  the  program  of  the  move- 
ment— provided  indubitable  evidence  that 
there  are  some  things  which  the  denomina- 
tions can  do  together.  L.  A.  R. 


JOTTINGS 
WILLIAM  H.  HUNT,  commissioner  of 
charities  and  corrections  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
has  been  appointed  warden  of  Great 
Meadow  Prison  at  Comstock,  N.  Y.  This 
prison,  comprising  a  large  acreage,  has  be- 
come widely  known  for  its  development  of 
the  honor  system  and  the  absence  of  walls 
and  bars.  The  former  warden,  William  J. 
Homer,  died  some  months  ago.  The  new 
warden  is  favorably  known  to  progressive 
penologists  in  the  state. 


HAMILTON,  OHIO,  is  among  the  smaller 
cities  now  conducting  local  social  surveys. 
Fred  C.  Croxton,  formerly  State  food  ad- 
ministrator, is  in  charge.  Commenting  on 
the  undertaking,  Irving  B.  Lincoln,  secretary 
of  the  Hamilton  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
writes:  "I  believe  this  is  the  first  time  that 
all  of  these  (State  and  local  agencies)  have 
ever  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  together 
toward  the  solution  of  the  common  social 
problems  and  in  this  respect  this  is  an  epoch 
making   survey." 


SCHOOL  superintendents  are  usually  not 
considered  heroes — at  least  not  by  the  young- 
sters in  school.  Yet  Kansas  has  as  state 
superintendent  a  woman,  Lorraine  E. 
Wooster,  who  seems  destined  to  be  accorded 
that  distinction.  Miss  Wooster  has  issued  an 
order  discontinuing  night  study  at  home  by 
pupils.  She  believes  that  "  the  five  or  six 
hours  spent  in  the  school-room  during  the 
day  are  enough  for  the  growing  boy  and 
girl." 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 

October  6,  1919. 

"  We  have  always  received  very  satisfactory  replies  from  a  fair  number  of  can- 
didates for  positions  which  we  have  advertised  in  the  Survey  during  the  past  six  years." 

"  With  only  one  exception  the  position  for  which  we  advertised  was  filled  as  a 
result  of  the  ad  contained  in  your  paper."     A  People's  Institute. 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  20  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 

Want  advertisements,  5  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or 
box  number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.00. 

Periodicals,  Current  Pamphlets,  see  elsewhere  on  this  page. 
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112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  An  Industrial  Supervisor 
for  Southern  school  for  colored  youth. 
White  man.  If  qualifications  include  teach- 
ing and  executive  ability,  there  is  an  excel- 
lent opening.     Address  3379  Survey. 

WANTED:  Woman  as  caretaker  for 
children  in  a  Brooklyn  child-caring  institu- 
tion.   Address  3385  Survey. 

WANTED:  In  child-caring  institution, 
woman  as  working  housekeeper.  Address 
3386  Survey. 

WANTED  AT  THE  MARYLAND 
STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 
BOYS,  young,  enthusiastic,  intelligent  cot- 
tage officers,  to  take  charge  of  a  family  of 
boys.  College  graduates  and  tradesmen 
preferred.  Carpenter  and  Printer  needed 
in  cottage  masters.  Salary  from  $900  to 
$1200  per  annum,  with  board,  room  and 
laundry.  All  modern  conveniences.  Insti- 
tution modern,  ideal  location  and  up  to  date. 
Apply  by  letter  to  Superintendent,  Loch 
Raven,  Md. 

WANTED:  Assistant  General  Secretary 
with  executive  ability  for  well  established 
organization  in  Canada,  dealing  with  the 
unmarried  mother.  Good  advancement. 
Address  3392  Survey. 

WANTED:  Club  and  Social  Director. 
Only  those  with  good  education,  experience 
and  training  apply,  giving  full  information 
and  minimum  salary  expected  to  Philip  L. 
Seman,  Superintendent,  Chicago  Hebrew 
Institute,  1258  West  Taylor  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

WANTED  immediately,  by  a  Kentucky 
Mountain  School,  a  secretary.  Knowledge 
of  shorthand  necessary.  Opportunity  for 
constructive  work  of  varied  aspects  in  re- 
ticle country.  For  detailed  qualifications, 
salary,  etc.,  address  3394  Survey. 

RUNAWAY  BOY 

LOUIS  DEAN,  white  boy,  fourteen 
years,  left  home,  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
July  31st,  1919.  Has  auburn  hair,  gray 
eyes,  light  complexion,  tall  and  rather 
stout,  would  pass  for  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years.  Experience  in  drug  store  work. 
Last  heard  from  Waterloo,  Iowa.  If  de- 
tained by  any  Juvenile  Court  would  prob- 
ably refuse  to  give  any  information  about 
himself.  Any  information,  please  com- 
municate Juvenile  Court,  Birmingham, 
Alabama. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED :  Young  women  to  enter 
training  school  for  nurses.  One  year  high 
school  requirement,  affiliating  one  year 
with  Harlem  Hospital,  New  York.  Apply 
to  Supt.  of  Training  School  for  Nurses, 
Friends  Hospital,  Frankford,  Phila, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WOMAN  with  executive  and  administra- 
tive ability,  experience  in  institutional  and 
other  phases  of  welfare  work,  seeks  con- 
nection. Highest  credentials.  Address 
3371  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  or  Community  organizer. 
Broad  training,  Protestant  pastor  ten  years. 
Government  War  executive,  organizer  for 
Americanization.  Able  speaker,  age  37, 
married,  now  available.  Address  3391 
Survey. 

EDUCATED  Jewish  young  man,  at  pres- 
ent supervisor  orphan  asylum ;  six  years' 
experience  training  of  boys,  desires  change. 
Address  3393  Survey. 

TRAINED  RECREATION  WORKER 
desires  position  during  the  summer  months 
as  leader  in  girls'  camp;  preferably  in  the 
North.  Address  5045  Grand  Boulevard, 
Apartment  3,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS:  Young  man  and 
wife,  at  present  holding  similar  position, 
desire  directorship  of  Home  or  Hospital, 
in  or  out  of  town.  Thoroughly  efficient  and 
experienced  in  managing  Home.  Highest 
credentials.    Address  3388  Survey. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER:  Thoroughly 
familiar  with  purchasings,  distributions, 
good  systematizer,  experienced  managing 
male  and  female  help;  will  consider  connec- 
tion with  Home,  Hospital  or  School,  in  or 
out  of  town.    Address  3389  Survey. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  WANTED  for  emergency 
vacancies  in  colleges,  public  and  private 
schools.  Unprecedented  demand!  If  avail- 
able for  an  educational  position  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  or  foreign  countries, 
write  Ernest  Olp,  Steger  Building,  Chicago. 

CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a   line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Order    pamphlets    from    publishers. 

Transactions  op  the  Fiest  National,  Co- 
operative Convention.  300  pp.  $1.00. 
Published  by  the  Cooperative  League  of 
America,  2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  Na- 
tional Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O. 
Box  1261,  New  York.  Arguments  free  on 
request. 

Armoubdale,  A  City  Within  a  City,  by 
Manuel  C.  Elmer.  Published  by  Extension 
Division,  University  of  Kansas. 

Positions  in  Social  Work  in  Minneapolis  : 
Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Minneapolis 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  609  Second  Ave- 
nue, South.  Covers  qualifications,  training, 
education,  provision  for  vacation,  salary 
analysis;  forty-two  pages;  price  ten  cents. 

The  Sex  Side  of  Life,  an  explanation  for 
young  people,  with  an  important  introduc- 
tion for  elders,  by  Mary  Ware  Dennett.  An 
explanation  which  really  explains.  Published 
by  the  author,  350  West  55  St.,  New  York 
City,  25c. 


LECTURES 


RABBI  EMANUEL  STERN- 
HEIM  will  make  a  limited  number  of 
lecture  engagements.  For  rates,  sub- 
jects, and  open  dates,  address  RABBI 
STERNHEIM,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 


Lecture  topics  for  1920: 

THE  THREE  R'S 
Reaction:  Revolution:  Reconstruction 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  SOCIAL  UNREST 
Remedies  and  Proposals 

AMERICANIZATION 
True  and  False 

SOCIAL  WORK  IN  AMERICA 
Present,  Past,  and  Future 
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THE  ENGLAND  THE  WORKERS  WANT,  by  Robert  Smillie, 
president  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  Survey 
for  February  7. 


WILD  OATS 

|OME  wag  has  said  that  in  this  year  of  grace  and  pro- 
hibition the  old  line  Wine,  Women  and  Song  should  read 
Ginger  Ale,  Wives  and  Community  Singing. 


THE  MINERS  AT  COLUMBUS 

THE  apparently  unanswerable  argument  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  compelled  the  miners'  officials  to  accept 
its  settlement  of  the  bituminous  coal  strike  led  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  their  reconvened  con- 
vention in  Columbus,  Ohio,  January  5  to  7,  to  indorse  the 
policies  of  their  leaders  and  to  pledge  their  union  to  accept 
the  award  of  President  Wilson's  coal  commission.  The  vote 
to  indorse  was  1,639  to  221.  Their  decision,  as  their  acting 
president,  John  L.  Lewis,  announced  beforehand,  commits 
the  union  to  arbitration.  The  coal  operators  are  not  like- 
wise bound  to  accept  the  award  of  the  coal  commission,  but 
in  case  it  should  be  an  increase  "  the  whole  power  of  the 
miners'  organization  will  be  used  to  compel  them  to  grant 
it,"  William  Green,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  miners,  an" 
nounced  the  second  day  of  the  convention.  The  coal  com- 
mission began  its  investigation  of  wages,  differentials,  mine 
costs  and  coal  prices  at  Washington,  January  12  and  is  in- 
structed to  report  early  in  February.  What  sort  of  an  in- 
vestigation can  be  made  in  that  time  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 

The  debate  upon  the  motion  to  indorse  the  policies  of  the 
officials,  who  had  pledged  the  union  to  abide  by  the  com- 
mission's award,  lasted  two  days.  At  times  it  was  bitter,  the 
opposition  accusing  the  leaders  of  having  sabotaged  the  strike 
when  victory  was  at  hand.  The  platform  officials  replied 
that  it  would  have  done  them  no  good  to  go  to  jail,  that  the 
might  of  a  tremendously  powerful  government  had  been  con- 
centrated upon  them,  and  that  to  have  persisted  would  have 
ruined  the  organization  in  a  week  or  two. 

The  only  alternative  proposition  offered  was  an  amend- 
ment presented  by  Robert  H.  Harlin  of  Seattle,  president  of 
the  Washington  miners,  which  would  have  reconvened  the 
convention  after  the  commission  made  its  report.  Chairman 
Lewis  ruled  the  amendment  out  of  order.  Mr.  Harlin  is  a 
friend  of  Robert  Smillie,  leader  of  the  British  miners,  and 
was  secretary  of  the  resolutions  committee  which  recom- 
mended the  passage  of  the  nationalization  resolution.  Na- 
tionalization in  this  country  remains  as  it  was  left  by  the 
Cleveland  convention. 

The  Columbus  convention  adjourned  without  taking  any 
formal  action  other  than  that  of  ratifying  the  settlement. 
Except  for  denunciations  in  addresses  of  a  dozen  speakers, 
some  defiant,  some  hopeless,  no  protest  of  the  government's 
policies  in  the  coal  strike  was  voiced  by  the  largest  union 
in  America.  The  officials  told  the  convention  the  strike  was 
forcibly  crushed  by  the  government,  and  the  convention,  from 
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its  acceptance  of  the  settlement  and  the  lack  of  any  formal 
remonstrance,  might  be  said  tacitly  to  have  admitted  the 
merit,  certainly  the  success,  of  the  government's  position. 
Some  of  those  who  voted  for  the  motion  of  ratification  con- 
soled themselves  with  the  statement  of  a  speaker  on  its  behalf 
who  remalrked :  "  The  people  always  have  another  day." 

NEGRO  "SEDITION" 

JAMES  WELDON  JOHNSON,  field  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  in  a  recent  editorial  in  the  New  York  Age,  a 
Negro  publication,  draws  attention  to  a  document  which  he 
considers  does  injustice  to  his  race.  At  the  end  of  a  report 
of  its  investigations  "  against  "  (the  word  is  theirs)  "  persons 
advising  anarchy,  sedition,  and  the  forcible  overthrow  of  the 
government,"  submitted  in  November  to  the  Senate,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  prints  an  exhibit  of  twenty-seven  pages 
on  "  radicalism  and  sedition  among  the  Negroes  as  reflected 
in  their  publications."  This  exhibit  has  no  counterpart  in 
any  separate  mention  of  the  anarchy  and  forcible  overthrow 
of  the  government  displayed  in  cases  where  Negroes  are  not 
the  perpetrators  but  the  victims  of  that  anarchy  and  over- 
throw, or  in  the  newspapers  which  incite  to  lynchings.  Indeed, 
the  report,  in  spite  of  its  comprehensive  title,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  that  particular  phase  of  defiance  of  authority.  As  for 
the  exhibit  itself,  it  contains  the  charge  that 

the  more  radical  Negro  publications  have  been  quick  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  situation  [of  race  riots]  as  cause  for  the  utterance  of 
inflammatory  sentiment — utterances  which  in  some  cases  have  reached 
the  limit  of  open  defiance  and  a  counsel  of  retaliation.  .  .  .  There 
can  no  longer  be  any  question  of  a  well-concerted  movement  among 
a  certain  class  of  Negro  leaders  of  thought  and  action  to  constitute 
themselves  a  determined  and  persistent  source  of  a  radical  opposi- 
tion to  the  government,  and  to  the  established  rule  of  law  and 
order. 

In  further  amplification,  five  "  salient  "  points  in  the  pres- 
ent attitude  of  the  Negro  leaders  aire  mentioned :  Ill-governed 
reaction  toward  race  rioting;  threat  of  retaliatory  measures  in 
connection  with  lynching;  openly  expressed  demand  for  social 
equality;  identification  with  radical  organizations,  such  as  the 
I.  W.  W. ;  political  opposition  to  the  present  administration. 
Underlying  these  symptoms  is  an  "  increasingly  emphasized 
feeling  of  a  race  consciousness."  Particular  exception  is  taken 
to  "  the  note  of  pride  that  the  Negro  has  found  himself,  that 
he  has  '  fought  back,'  that  never  again  will  he  tamely  submit 
to  violence  or  intimidation  " ;  and  to  the  "  increasingly  bitter 
expression  of  the  sense  of  oppression."  The  whole  of  the 
Negro  press  is  included  in  this  charge ;  for,  "  the  number  of 
restrained  and  conservative  publications  is  relatively  negli- 
gible, and  even  some  of  these  have  indulged  in  most  intem- 
perate utterance."  Not  one  of  the  magazines  is  among  the 
papers  that  "  maintain  an  attitude  of  well-balanced  sanity." 
These  general  charges  are  illustrated  by  a  wealth  of  quota- 
tions. Here  is  a  typical  illustration  of  the  bolshevism  which 
some  of  them  preach : 

Bolshevism  has  made  Russia  safe  for  the  Jews.  It  has  lib- 
erated the  Slav  peasant  from  priest  and  bureaucrat  who  can  no 
longer  egg  him  on  to  murder  Jews  to  bolster  up  their  rotten  in- 
stitutions. It  might  make  these  United  States  safe  for  the  Negro.  .  .  . 
If  the  Russian  idea  should  take  hold  of  the  white  masses  of  the 
western  world,  and  they  should  rise  in  united  strength  and  over- 
throw their  imperial  capitalist  government,  then  the  black  toilers 
would  automatically  be  free!  Will  their  leaders  educate  them  now 
to  make   good   use  of  their   advantages   eventually? 

If  there  is  incitement  in  these  lines,  it  is  clearly  addressed 
to  white  and  not  to  colored  labor.  Such  sentences  are  fre- 
quent as  "  Let  every  Negro  all  over  the  world  prepare  for 
the  new  emancipation  " ;  "  What  the  Negro  needs  to  know 
is  that  in  many  qualities  he  is  the  superior  of  the  white  man  " ; 
and  frequent  variations  on  the  theme :  "  Self-preservation 
is  the  first  law  of  human  nature."  The  Messenger  is  held 
up,  among  other  things,  for  speaking  kindly  of  the  Civil  Lib- 
erties Bureau  and  of  Roger  N.  Baldwin.    The  Crisis  (organ 
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of  the  National  Association  for  the  Adva 
People)    "  has  had  nothing  of  a  radica' 
but  is  nevertheless  quoted,  from  an  ear' 
in  a  fighting  mood :     "  We  return   f 
turn  fighting."     If  the  quotations  g; 
and  Mr.  Johnson  does  not  deny  tl 
a    real    increase   of   race   consciousr 

somewhat  crudely  expressed  in  tl  _  manner  of  labor  publi 
cations.  The  curiosity  of  the  collection,  as  Mr.  Johnson 
points  out,  is  that  in  essence  the  demand  they  voice  is  for 
law  enforcement  rather  than  law  evasion;  and  the  threats 
are  against  law-breakers  and  those  who  uphold  them  rather 
than  against  ordered  government.  Occasionally,  however, 
there  are  glimpses  also  of  race  rebellion  without  discrimina- 
tion as  between  oppressors  and  protectors  in  the  dominant 
race. 

A  SENATE  HEARING 

THE  need  for  an  inquiry  into  rate  relations  going  some- 
what deeper  than  this  report  of  the  attorney-general 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  in  the  course 
of  a  hearing  held  in  Washington  on  January  14  on  the  Curtis 
resolution  providing  for  a  federal  investigation  of  race  riots 
and  lynchings.  The  report  on  sedition  and  radicalism  among 
Negroes  filed  by  Senator  Curtis  was  met  by  Archibald  H. 
Grimke,  president  of  the  Washington  branch  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  veteran, 
diplomat  and  author.  He  recited  the  indignities  and  in- 
justices to  which  Negroes  in  the  United  States  are  still  sub- 
jected, argued  that  the  embittered  race  consciousness  which 
was  developing  could  not  be  attributed  to  anything  so  sporadic 
as  occasional  agitation  and  concluded  by  asking  the  members 
of  the  committee  what  the  American  Negro  was  to  expect 
when  the  government  of  the  state  in  which  he  lived  failed 
to  protect  him  and  the  federal  government  confessed  itself 
bound  by  the  technicalities  of  constitutional  law.  The  Re- 
publican chairman  of  the  committee  conducting  the  hearing, 
Senator  Dillingham  of  Vermont,  admitted  that  something 
must  be  done  and  asked  that  remedial  measures  be  suggested 
to  the  federal  government.  A  number  of  senators  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  sub-committee  conducting  the  hearing  would 
report  favorably  on  the  resolution  for  a  congressional  in- 
vestigation of  lynchings  and  race  riots. 

Representative  colored  leaders  from  out-of-town  had 
brought  to  their  attention  the  race  discrimination  prevailing 
even  in  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  when  they  discovered 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  join  their  white  colleagues 
at  meals  in  restaurants  at  any  of  the  federal  buildings. 

POLISH  POGROMS 

IF  England  were  to  send  a  commission  to  this  country, 
headed  by  an  experienced  diplomat,  to  report  on  Negro 
lynchings  in  the  South,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  com- 
mission on  its  return  would  present  a  sensational  account  of 
its  findings  or  would  not  attempt  to  give  what  excuses  it  could 
for  the  failure  of  the  government  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  citizens.  Similarly,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  American  commission  to  Poland,  a  country  linked  to  the 
United  States  by  the  closest  ties  of  friendship,  would  return 
with  severe  charges  against  the  government  of  that  country  or 
its  people.  The  report  of  ex-Ambassador  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  chairman  of  that  commission,  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished makes  allowance,  as  was  also  to  be  expected,  for  the 
extraordinary  difficulties  in  which  the  Polish  government 
found  itself  during  and  since  the  war  and  for  special  causes 
of  anti-Semitic  feeling  which  have  arisen  directly  from  war 
conditions  and  from  the  inflamed  national  passions  which  still; 
feed  on  unsettled  boundaries  and  open  war  with  neighboring 
countries. 

In  spite  of  all  these  allowances,  the  conclusions  of  the  com- 
mission represent  a  severe   indictment.     "  Wide-spread  anti- 
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Semitic  prejudice  "  not  only  continues  to  exist  but  finds  ex- 
pression in  acts  of  aggression  against  the  Jews  of  Poland 
against  which  these  have  no  protection.  The  very  clauses  in 
the  treaty  of  the  Allied  nations  with  the  Polish  government 
which  were  designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  racial,  religious 
and  linguistic  minorities  so  far  have  resulted  only  in  greater 
resentment  and  bitterness.  Mr.  Morgenthau  deprecates  the 
use  of  the  word  "  pogrom  "  which  covers  too  great  a  variety  of 
excesses  and  which  fails  to  brand  the  worst  because  most  wide- 
spread forms  of  persecution,  the  quite  general  exclusion  of 
Jews  from  public  office  and  the  frequent  boycott  of  Jewish 
business  men.  The  evidence  of  its  practice  was  found  through- 
out the  regions  and  centers  visited. 

The  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  report  are  in  the  form 
of  good  advice  which,  with  minor  changes,  might  be  addressed 
also  to  the  governors  and  legislators  of  certain  of  our  southern 
states.     For  instance: 

The  86  per  cent  [Christians]  must  realize  that  they  cannot  present 
a  solid  front  against  their  neighbors  if  one-seventh  of  their  pop- 
ulation is  discontented,  fear-stricken  and  inactive.  The  minority 
must  be  encouraged  to  participate  with  their  whole  strength  and 
influence  in  making  Poland  the  great  unified  country  that  is  re- 
quired in  Central  Europe  to  combat  the  tremendous  dangers  that 
confront  it.  .  .  .  The  Polish  nation  must  see  that  its  worst 
enemies  are  those  who  encourage  this  internal  strife.  There  must 
be  one  class  of  citizens  in  Poland,  all  members  of  which  enjoy 
equal  rights  and  render  equal  duties. 

A  practical  proposal  contained  in  the  report  is  that  the 
League  of  Nations  or  the  larger  nations  send  a  commission 
to  Poland  composed  of  recognized  industrial,  educational, 
agricultural,  economic  and  vocational  experts,  to  remain  there 
as  long  as  necessary  to  examine  the  problem  at  its  source. 


POVERTY  AND  EDUCATION 

CALCUTTA  University  not  long  ago  established  a  Pov- 
erty Problem  Study  Fund,  which  as  one  of  its  first  tasks, 
is  investigating  the  scheme  for  self-supporting  schools 
elaborated  by  Capt.  J.  W.  Petavel  and  introduced  by  him  at 
the  Maharajah  Cossimbazar's  Polytechnic  Institute  of  that 
city.  The  government  has  offered  handsome  financial  sup- 
port for  that  educational  experiment  which  has  been  ac- 
claimed by  the  economist,  Sir  Dinshaw  E.  Wacha,  and  others 
an  important  step  in  introducing  industrial  education.  The 
principle  of  this  scheme,  as  already  described  in  the  Survey, 
is  that  students  shall  support  themselves  while  learning  a 
trade — a  circumstance  made  possible  by  the  close  association 
of  craft  instruction  and  agriculture. 

In  a  recent  letter,  Captain  Petavel,  referring  to  the  polit- 
ical unrest  in  India,  and  the  steps  taken  by  the  government  to 
suppress  dangerous  agitation,  says: 

The  unemployed  educated  men  are  the  malcontents  who  do  all  the 
mischief.     It   would   be  better   to   solve   that  problem   than   to   enact 
n t ■  ■    legislation  that  looks  repressive.     That  is  what  we  are  out  to  do. 
And  in  another  letter: 

The  very  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  illumine  the  darkness  that 
exists  on  this  subject.     If  we  have  only   a   number  of  students  en- 
I  lightened  as  to  the  facts,  demanding  the  creation  of  industrial  col- 
onies, we  shall  have  such  colonies,  and  once  a  start  is  made  there 
S  3l|  is  every  reason  for  the  advance  to  be  rapid. 

UNEMPLOYED  YOUTH 

M  LMOST     immediately    after     the    armistice    was    con- 

r~\   eluded,  the  English  Board  of  Education,  aware  of  the 

danger  that  large  numbers  of  juvenile  workers  in  the 

-var  industries  might  be  thrown  out  of  work  and  upon  their 

"If    )VV'n  resources,  sent  out  a  circular  to  local  education  boards 

irUift,-*    *-U  ~. —     *-~ i._Ll'     L      _  J *-* i      *_ *__ -_?  _    _     *•_!_ 


est 


isking  them  to  establish  educational  centers  in  connection  with 
uvenile  employment  exchanges  where  boys  and  girls  between 
ifteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age  might  have  some  "  informal 
nstruction  and  guidance  in  study  with  the  help  of  a  library 
nd  reading  rooms,  physical  training  and  recreative  occupa- 
ions,  various  kinds  of  hand  work,  and  occasional  lectures 
f  a  useful  and  attractive  kind."  Since  the  periods  of  un- 
li"    mployment  were  likely  to  vary,  no  systematic  courses  were 
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TN  E.  BABIES  -HAVE  NOTHJNG  TO  ARBITRATE 
THEY  WANT  THEIR.  RJG-NT-S. 


(  luld  Welfare  Education,  New  York,  which  recently 
published  the  above  cartoon,  points  out  that  infant  mor- 
tality in  the  United  States  has  decreased  from  286  per 
thousand   to   92  per   thousand   in    the   last    thirty   years. 

to  be  attempted,  but  young  persons  prepared  to  undertake 
more  systematic  study  were  to  be  directed  to  some  suitable 
technical  or  manual  school.  The  board  offered  to  pay  the 
whole  expense  of  these  centers  for  half  a  year.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  which  was  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  "  out-of-work  donations,"  agreed  to 
make  attendance  at  the  centers  where  these  were  established, 
a  condition  for  receipt  of  this  benefit. 

Beginning  with  the  end  of  November,  191 8,  England, 
therefore,  has  had  a  scheme  of  scholarships  for  continued  edu- 
cation unequaled  in  scope  and  decidedly  original  in  nature. 
That  unemployed  juvenile  workers  should  not  be  permitted 
to  run  wild  without  any  kind  of  oversight  had  repeat- 
edly been  advocated.  On  a  small  scale  this  idea  was  put  into 
practice  by  means  of  the  extension  classes  for  office  workers 
established  in  New  York  city  in  1915  in  connection  with  the 
municipal  employment  bureau.  But  never  before  has  the  idea 
of  paying  for  this  compulsory  school  attendance  while  waiting 
for  opportunity  to  work,  been  carried  out.  In  April,  1919, 
the  unemployment  donation  scheme,  and  with  it  the  Board 
of  Education's  grants  for  juvenile  unemployment  centers,  was 
continued  for  another  half  year.     It  expired  on  November  24. 

Subsequently,  a  scheme  for  more  systematic  instruction  for 
\oung  persons  who  had  attended  juvenile  employment  cen- 
ters, called  "  juvenile  war  scholarships,"  was  made  possible, 
>n  July,  1919,  by  an  appropriation  from  the  National  Relief 
Fund.  Administered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  out-of-work 
donation,  this  fund  sufficed  to  pay  maintenance  allowances  to 
1,500  or  2,000  young  persons  for  one  year  on  the  following 
scale : 

15s.  per  week  for  those  under  16; 
17s.  6d.  for  those  between  16  and  17; 
20s.  for  those  above  17. 

These  courses,  free  of  charge  for  instruction,  books  and  ma- 
terial, must  be  specialized  and  with  a  view  to  preparing  the 
student  for  specific  occupation.  Although,  in  exceptional 
cases,  the  course  may  be  an  existing  course  at  a  technical  or 
junior  technical  school,  as  a  rule  it  is  to  be  provided  at  the 
juvenile  employment  center    for    the    specific    purpose  of  the 
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scheme.  The  young  person  and  his  guardian  must  at  the 
outset  sign  an  agreement  that,  if  awarded  an  "  allowance," 
the  course  will  be  completed.  Students  of  both  sexes  are 
eligible.  In  each  case,  the  local  education  authority  is  respon- 
sible to  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  administration  and 
conduct  of  these  courses  and  has  to  comply  with  rigid  con- 
ditions enforced  by  the  board's  inspectors.  The  demand  for 
these  scholarships  on  the  part  of  the  different  local  boards, 
especially  in  the  larger  cities,  has  been  greater  than  could  be 
satisfied,  and  an  allocation  of  the  fund  has  been  made  partly 
on  a  proportional  basis  and  partly  with  a  view  to  the  addi- 
tional sacrifices  made  by  the  local  authorities  to  make  these 
courses  of  the  greatest  possible  usefulness.  No  account  of 
the  success  of  the  scheme  has,  of  course,  as  yet  been  ren- 
dered. 

CHRISTIAN  SOCIALISM  IN  GERMANY 

THE  Christian  Socialist  party,  called  into  life  in  1878 
by  Court  Pastor  Stoecker,  which  started  out  as  a  dis- 
tinctly anti-social-democrat  political  movement  for  so- 
cial reform  and  has  its  main  strength  in  the  Rhine  Provinces, 
has  attained  increasing  influence  and  power  during  and  since 
the  war.  The  party  as  such,  it  is  true,  was  dissolved  last 
winter  when  it  became  part  of  the  newly  formed  German 
National  party,  which  adopted  its  main  planks.  A  good 
number  of  candidates  of  this  new  party  were  elected  to  the 
various  state  parliaments  at  the  last  election. 

The  non-political  section  of  the  movement,  aiming  at  vol- 
untary organization  for  Christian  social  reform,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Evangelical  Social  Congress,  founded  by 
Stoecker  in  1890,  also  has  made  progress.  The  Church 
League  for  Social  Reform,  founded  by  Stoecker  in  1897,  is 
represented  in  the  National  Assembly  by  Dr.  Mumm.  It 
held  a  well  attended  conference  in  Koenigsberg  at  the  end  of 
October.  Closely  allied  with  it  is  the  Social  Bureau  for 
Evangelical  Germany,  a  joint  organization  of  various  asso- 
ciations for  the  promotion  of  Christian  socialism.  Last  of 
Stoecker's  creations,  the  Union  of  Evangelical  Labor  Asso- 
ciations, has  now  a  membership  of  12,020  local  bodies  with 
some  160,000  members.  The  total  membership  of  the  various 
Christian  social  organizations  which  make  up  this  movement 
is  estimated  as  approaching  at  present  four  million,  a  million 
and  a  quarter  of  them  members  of  the  so-called  Christian 
trade  unions.  A  new  branch  of  this  movement  is  the  Ger- 
man Evangelical  People's  League  with  branches  over  the 
whole  country. 

In  the  practical  program  for  reconstruction  of  these  various 
bodies,  the  establishment  of  people's  high  schools  on  the 
Danish  model  is  at  the  moment  the  most  popular  item.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  Danish  high  school  movement,  likewise, 
had  its  origin  in  crushing  defeat  when  in  the  seventies  that 
country,  now  so  progressive  and  prosperous,  was  practically 
wiped  out  by  Prussia  as  a  state  of  political  importance.  Two 
high  schools  of  the  new  type  in  Berlin  are  named  after 
Martin  Luther  and  Schleiermacher.  The  Christian  Social 
Society,  Berlin,  parent  of  the  nation-wide  movement,  is  es- 
pecially strong  and  has,  since  the  armistice,  thoroughly  re- 
vised its  program  and  activities  while  clinging  to  its  tradi- 
tional principles. 

CANADIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM 

CIVIL  Service  law  in  Canada,  as  in  the  United  States,  has 
until  recently  been  limited  to  the  work  of  the  national 
departments.  With  the  civil  service  act  of  191 8,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  considerably  widened  in  scope  and  is  now 
quoted  by  workers  for  civil  service  reform  in  the  United 
States  as  a  pattern  upon  which  necessary  reforms  here  may 
with  advantage  be  modeled.  Under  it  the  patronage  system 
is  well-nigh  abolished,  not  only  for  internal  but  also  for  out- 
side service.  The  act  of  1918  set  up  a  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission with  powers  not  only  to  examine,  appoint  and  pro- 


mote but  also  to  organize  the  personnel  in  tl  xs. 

Under    it,    the   commission    appointed    E  agen, 

former  vice-president  of  the   Civil  Serv..  Associa- 

tion of  Chicago,  and  other  experts  to  prep.  *  complete 
classification  of  the  six  thousand  employes  of  the  "  inside 
service  "  at  Ottawa  and  the  fifty  thousand  employes  of  the 
"outside  service"  (including  representatives  of  the  govern- 
ment in  almost  every  part  of  the  world).  This  classification 
forms  the  content  of  an  amending  bill  recently  introduced 
which  has  produced  a  great  deal  of  comment,  both  favorable 
and  unfavorable. 

The  criticism  of  the  Civil  Servants'  Association  is  that  the 
lower  grades  are  paid  more  than  is  paid  for  similar  work  by 
private  corporations  and  that  skilled  labor  and  specialists  are 
not  paid  enough  to  attract  the  best  men.  Yet,  so  great  is 
the  opposition  to  the  civil  service  system  and  so  influentially 
backed  a  demand  for  return  to  the  old  system  of  direct  ap- 
pointment— with  its  inevitable  patronage  by  members  of  Par- 
liament— that  the  association  is  backing  the  amending  bill 
rather  than  playing  in  the  hands  of  its  enemies.  The  civil 
service  commissioners  of  Canada  serve  for  life  and  are  not, 
therefore,  subordinate  to  the  government  for  the  time  being. 
The  law  at  first  provided  for  a  commission  of  two  persons,  and 
two  distinguished  men  outside  of  politics,  Colonel  La  Rochelle 
and  Prof.  Adam  Shortt,  of  Queens  University,  became  the 
first  commissioners.  Later  a  third  commissioner  was  ap- 
pointed, and  now  it  is  proposed  to  raise  the  membership  to 
five,  a  step  not  considered  altogether  wise  by  civil  service 
reformers  who  feel  that  it  will  unnecessarily  increase  oppor- 
tunities for  friction  and  introduction  of  politics. 

Compared  with  civil  service  commissions  in  the  United 
States,  the  Canadian  act,  whether  amended  or  not,  represents 
a  considerable  step  in  advance,  according  to  George  T.  Keyes, 
secretary  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League.  It 
is  the  only  one  which  carries  out  the  principle  that  places 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  determination  of  govern- 
mental policy  fall  within  the  operating  group  under  the  merit 
system  of  appointments.  Canada  in  this  matter,  he  says,  "  has 
pointed  the  way  and  has  done  a  job  that  ought  to  be  tackled 
at  Washington  at  an  early  date." 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS 

ARE  medical  springs  a  public  utility?  This  question 
has  recently  been  decided  by  the  New  York  Court  of 
'Appeals  which  sanctioned  the  transfer  to  private  control 
of  bottling  and  selling  the  mineral  waters  of  Saratoga  Springs, 
purchased  some  years  ago  by  the  state  to  prevent  their  untimely 
exhaustion  through  wasteful  and  inefficient  private  exploita- 
tion. George  Foster  Peabody,  former  chairman  of  the  Sara- 
toga Springs  Reservation  Commission  appointed  by  Governor 
Hughes  to  administer  the  springs,  in  a  letter  welcoming  this 
decision,  says: 

I  have  been  for  decades  a  firm  believer  in  government  ownership 
and  operation  of  all  public  utilities.  My  sympathies,  therefore, 
would  be  very  strongly  with  all  efforts  to  have  the  people's  affairs 
conducted  independently  of  private  corporations.  The  obligations  im- 
posed upon  me  when  I  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
caused  me  to  make  with  my  fellow  commissioners  a  thorough 
study  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  disposition  of  waters  for 
drinking.  Careful  study  was  made  of  the  practice  of  other  countries 
with  their  long  experience,  and  it  was  clear  to  all  of  the  com- 
missioners that  the  business  of  bottling  and  selling  waters  was  in  a 
class  quite  apart  from  that  of  public  utilities.  .  .  . 

The  bottling  and  sale  of  such  waters  in  the  United  States  met 
competition  with  great  numbers  of  other  natural  and  artificial  waters 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  having  an  aggregate  capital  invested 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Government  is  not  organized  in 
such  fashion  as  to  enable  effective  or  possibly  fair  competition  by  the 
state  with  other  citizens  in  lines  of  business  that  are  not  mono- 
polistic. .  .  ■ 

A  lease  properly  protecting  the  interests  of  the  state  is  the  best 
way  to  develop  the  use  of  these  waters  and  secure  the  return  to 
the  state  to  which  it  was  entitled  on  its  large  investment;  an  invest- 
ment necessary  to  be  made  because  of  the  practical  sabotage  of  the 
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natural  resources  of  the  state  which  the  pumping  of  the  waters  for  the 
extraction  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  has  developed. 

Opposition  to  the  leasing  of  the  springs,  which  led  to  the 
lawsuit,  had  been  made  by  George  D.  Pratt,  one  of  the 
present  commissioners,  individually.  An  impression  which  has 
been  prevalent  that  the  state  was  defending  its  right  to  the 
direct  operation  of  the  springs  is,  therefore,  erroneous.  It  is 
believed  by  those  best  able  to  judge  that  with  their  leasing,  the 
revenue  of  the  state  will  be  considerably  increased,  especially 
since  there  is  a  prospect  that,  in  addition  to  the  commercial 
opportunities  afforded,  the  advantages  of  Saratoga  Springs  as 
a  health  resort  will  also  be  more  fully  exploited  than  they  have 
been  for  a  generation. 

RED  CROSS  HEALTH  PLANS 

THE  special  committee  on  public  health  activities  ap- 
pointed by  the  New  York  County  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  in  December,  has  just  prepared 
a  detailed  report  which  has  countrywide  value  and  interest. 
The  committee  consists  of:  Dr.  Herman  M.  Biggs,  Bailey 
B.  Burritt,  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  Homer  Folks,  John  M. 
Glenn,  Dr.  L.  Emmet  Holt,  Dr.  James  Alexander  Miller, 
Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  Dr.  William  F.  Snow. 

This  committee  recommends,  and  even  urges,  that  the  New 
York  County  Chapter  definitely  enter  the  field  of  public 
health  and  plan  to  make  this  one  of  its  major  peace-time  acti- 
vities, emphasizing,  however,  that  such  activities  should  be 
"  both  in  fact  and  in  appearance,  in  the  line  of  supplement- 
ing, coordinating  and  strengthening  existing  public  agencies." 
It  considers  that  the  first  and  most  important  activity  should 
be  public  health  education;  the  second,  the  organization  of  a 
bureau  of  public  health  information,  to  act  as  a  clearing  house 
for  all  existing  public  health  agencies  in  New  York  city. 

The  functions  of  such  a  bureau  of  public  health  educa- 
tion are  further  outlined  as  follows: 

To  establish  an  effective  publicity  service,  and  make  it  available 
for  all  existing  public  health  agencies;  to  aid  existing  agencies  in 
the  preparation  and  production  of  effective  and  authoritative  leaflets; 
to  study  the  resources  of  the  county  from  the  point  of  view  of 
opportunities  for  lectures  on  public  health  and  of  lecturers  thereon, 
and  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  speakers;  to  prepare  and  keep 
up-to-date  mailing  lists  of  groups  interested  in  various  phases  of 
the  public  health  program;  to  promote  a  wider  understand- 
ing in  practical  ways  of  what  is  being  done  now  in  public 
health  in  New  York  county,  both  by  public  and  private  agencies, 
and  help  to  secure  adequate  public  recognition  of  the  important 
changes  occurring  in  the  field;  to  study  the  whole  question  of  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  existing  public  health  bulletins  and 
publications,  with  a  view  to  securing  more  harmonious  and  more 
effective  action ;  to  study  the  whole  question  of  methods  of  teaching 
health  measures  to  children  in  interesting  and  entertaining  ways, 
and  thus  be  prepared  to  furnish  health  agencies  with  information 
concerning  the  most  effective  measures. 

Similarly,  the  functions  of  the  other  contemplated  bureau, 
that  of  public  health  information,  are  stated  to  be : 

To  establish  a  central  bureau  for  public  health  information  through 
which  any  one  interested  may  secure  up-to-date  information;  to 
arrange  for  periodical  conference  of  representatives  of  the  leading 
public  health  agencies  in  the  city;  insofar  as  the  collection  of 
authoritative  information  brings  to  light  important  needs  not  yet 
met,  or  inadequately  met,  to  bring  such  needs  to  the  notice  of  the 
conference  above  suggested;  to  prepare  and  to  revise  and  develop 
from  time  to  time  a  complete  program  of  health  activities  for  the 
county,  to  enlist  public  interest  in  such  a  program,  and  to  promote 
its  development;  to  consider  the  establishment,  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  a  short  training  course  for  public  health  aides  through  which 
volunteers  might  become  qualified  to  render  efficient  service  in  dis- 
pensaries, relief  agencies,  and  elsewhere;  to  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  a  personnel  center  for  health  workers,  in  order  to  furnish 
sympathetic  and  intelligent  direction  of  the  volunteer  war  workers 
into  proper  peace-time  activities,  either  in  the  field  of  public  health 
or  in  some  other  phase  of  social  service. 

Until  the  work  thus  outlined  is  well  under  way  it  is  con- 
sidered inadvisable  to  enter  upon  any  such  specialized  or  local- 
ized activities  as  health  centers  or  pay  clinics,  but  this  conclu- 
sion is  not  to  be  understood  as  expressing  any  opinion  as  to 
the  merits  of  any  of  these  projects.  The  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  chapter,  in  addition  to  collecting  up-to-date 


information  in  regard  to  the  development  of  all  health  centers 
and  kindred  localized  agencies  in  New  York  city,  should 
"  keep  an  open  mind  as  to  whether  at  some  future  time  it 
may  be  desirable  to  consider  whether  or  not  a  more  intensive 
and  comprehensive  program  of  what  might  be  accomplished 
in  some  locality,  might  be  one  of  the  most  fruitful  public 
health  education  activities  which  might  be  undertaken." 

The  organization  of  the  new  Department  of  Health  Serv- 
ice has  already  been  begun  under  the  direction  of  Homer 
Folks,  who  recently  became  executive  officer  of  the  New  York 
County  Chapter,  with  George  R.  Bedinger  in  charge. 

A  PROBLEM  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 

IN  1 91 2  the  New  York  Times  made  its  first  appeal  for 
the  "  hundred  neediest  cases "  in  the  city,  publishing 
shortly  before  Christmas  the  stories  of  a  hundred  families 
selected  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition    of    the    Poor,    the    Brooklyn 


FOR  "THE  HUNDRED  NEEDIEST  CASES,"  1912-1919. 

Bureau  of  Charities,  and  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association 
as  being  the  "  neediest  "  under  their  care.  The  amount  real- 
ized that  first  year  was  $3,630.88.  At  each  holiday  season 
since  191 2  the  appeal  has  been  repeated,  and  each  year  the 
amount  has  increased — how  much  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying diagram — until  this  year  it  had  reached  by  New 
Year's  day,  with  contributions  still  coming  in,  the  sum  of 
$io5)540,  or  an  average  of  over  a  thousand  dollars  apiece 
for  the  hundred  families.  Both  last  year  and  this  there  has 
been  enough  for  the  hundred  "  next  neediest." 

The  history  of  this  appeal  presents  a  pretty  problem  in 
social  psychology.  The  method  of  presentation  has  been  the 
same  each  year:  two  or  three  inches  of  type  for  each  family, 
giving  a  definite,  straightforward  description  of  their  circum- 
stances and  a  statement  of  just  the  amount  of  money  needed 
for  them  for  a  year,  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  would  be 
used.  The  general  character  of  the  cases  presented  has  been 
much  the  same:  widows  with  little  children,  families  in  which 
the  father  or  mother  is  sick,  in  which  a  growing  boy  or  girl 
needs  special  medical  care  or  help  in  getting  an  education, 
old  people  who  are  struggling  to  keep  their  own  home,  and 
others  similarly  appealing.  They  are  stories  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  published  singly  throughout  the  year  in  several  of 
the  papers.     How  does  it  happen  that  the  hundred  together 
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appeal  more  effectively?  And  how  does  it  happen  that  the 
amount  increases  so  substantially  each  year,  especially  this 
year,  when  the  common  experience  of  charitable  agencies  has 
been  that  it  is  harder  than  usual  to  get  the  money  they  need? 
With  reference  to  the  first  question:  Is  the  massing  of  the 
hundred  stories  more  effective  than  the  isolated  statement  of 
one  or  two,  perhaps  because  it  offers  enough  variety  to  reach 
the  susceptibilities  of  all,  and  because  by  the  very  amount  of 
space  occupied  it  conveys  an  impression  of  a  volume  of  need  ? 
And  how  important  a  factor  is  the  greater  sensitiveness  of 
the  charitable  impulse  at  the  holiday  season?  With  reference 
to  the  steadily  mounting  total  from  year  to  year:  Is  that  due 
to  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  annual  recurrence  of  this  fea- 
ture in  the  paper?  Has  it  become  a  sort  of  institution,  with 
a  growing  body  of  regular  contributors,  to  which  new  acces- 
sions, f rom  a  wider  radius,  are  attracted  each  year?  How 
much  of  the  increment  is  due  to  the  cultivation  of  sensitive- 
ness by  the  events  of  the  war?  How  much  of  it  this  year  is 
attributable  to  the  increased  space  which  the  Times  has  given 
it?  How  long  is  the  present  tendency  likely  to  continue? 
At  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  last  two  years  (about  30  per 
cent)  the  amount  would  reach  half  a  million  by  1925.  May 
we  look  forward  to  a  time  when  the  "  hundred  neediest 
cases  "  will  provide  for  all  the  poor  of  the  city? 

END  OF  THE  BLOCKADE 

WITH  dramatic  suddenness  the  Allied  governments 
announced  last  week  their  decision  to  reopen  com- 
mercial relations  with  Russia.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  social  welfare  certain  aspects  of  the  present  situ- 
ation are  of  special  importance.  To  begin  with,  although 
there  had  been  no  declaration  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Russia,  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Su- 
preme Council  is  a  first  step  in  the  establishment  of  real  peace. 
It  is  true,  no  relations  are  established  with  the  Lenine-Trot- 
zky  government;  but  no  one  conversant  with  conditions  in 
Russia  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  with  conditions  regulating 
international  trade  relations  anywhere  believes  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  commercial  intercourse  with  Central  Russia 
does  not  involve  at  least  the  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the 
de  facto  government's  existence.  Moreover,  the  All-Russian 
Central  Union  of  Consumers'  Societies,  which  is  the  organiza- 
tion with  which  the  Allied  powers  are  now  dealing,  is,  in  a 
sense,  an  organ  of  the  Soviet  government  in  the  same  way  as 
the  socialist  cooperative  movement  in  any  other  European 
country,  if  the  labor  party  in  that  country  ever  got  into  the 
position  of  dictatorship,  would  necessarily  assume  official 
functions  in  the  distribution  of  goods  and  the  regulation  of 
trade.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  cooperative  movement  of 
Russia  is  "  Bolshevik  " ;  merely  that  its  organization  as  the 
great  national  channel  of  distribution  parallels  that  of  the 
Soviet  organization  for  production,  and  that  trade  relations 
cannot  on  a  large  scale  be  carried  on  by  the  Russian  people 
with  the  outside  world  except  through  it.  The  Central  Union, 
in  fact,  looks  upon  itself  as  "  guardians  of  the  economic 
future  of  Russia." 

To  understand  the  economic  situation  in  Russia,  one  re- 
cently returned  from  that  country  told  a  Survey  representa- 
tive, one  must  not  compare  it  with  that  which,  with  a  similar 
political  convulsion,  would  arise  in  one  of  the  highly  indus- 
trialized nations  of  the  West  but  rather  with  that  which 
might  have  prevailed,  for  instance,  in  America  in  colonial 
times.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  find  their  livelihood  in 
agriculture  and  small  trades,  and  their  economic  life  has  not 
at  all  generally  been  paralyzed  by  war  or  revolution.  The 
old  trading  middle  class,  always  a  small  minority  with  little 
influence  on  the  life  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  has  prac- 
tically been  wiped  out,  and  a  new  commercial  middle  class 
has  in  the  last  few  years  gradually  arisen  from  peasants  and 
working  people  who  in  one  way  or  another  have  enriched 
themselves  by  cornering  supplies,  by  illicit  traffic  and  other 
forms  of  profiteering.     The  opening  of  relationships  with  the 


cooperatives,  of  course,  does  not  aid  but  hinders  the  gro\\  ..1  of 
the  new  class  of  "  bourgeois "  and  so  cannot  be  held  to 
strengthen  anti-socialist  or  anti-soviet  forces  in  Russian  so- 
ciety. The  possibilities  of  an  immediate  resumption  of  large 
scale  commercial  operations  are  brighter  than  is  sometimes 
realized.  These  operations  will  probably  for  some  time  to 
come  take  the  form  of  direct  barter  for  such  Russian  products 
as  hides,  flax  and  timber,  since  the  Soviet  government  is  not 
likely  to  permit  the  export  of  large  quantities  of  gold.  The 
transportation  system  of  the  country  is  not  altogether  disor- 
ganized. The  repeated  change  of  front  for  the  Bolshevik 
armies,  the  throwing  of  large  numbers  of  troops  across  great 
distances  against  Yudenitch,  Kolchak  and  Denekin,  demon- 
strates that  the  major  railway  lines  are  intact  and  command 
over  considerable  rolling  stock.  The  fact  that  Petrograd  at 
several  times  was  starving  while  in  other  parts  of  the  territory 
under  Bolshevik  rule  there  was  abundance  of  food  is  explained 
by  these  enormous  movements  of  troops.  With  the  end  of 
war  on  nearly  all  fronts,  many  of  these  lines  and  much  of  the 
stock  will  be  available  for  carrying  merchandise. 

Government  concessions  are  also  likely  to  play  a  large  part 
in  the  payment  for  imports.  A  large  and  important  railroad 
concession  in  the  northern  parts  of  European  Russia,  including 
mining  and  timber  rights  for  a  certain  depth  along  both  sides 
of  the  lines,  has  already  been  made  to  an  international  syndi- 
cate in  which  Norwegian,  English  and  American  capital  par- 
ticipate. The  leather  industries  are  federated  and  have  for 
some  time,  with  the  knowledge  and  permission  of  the  Soviet 
government,  carried  on  joint  negotiations  with  foreign  finan- 
cial concerns.  Other  large  mining  and  timber  concessions  and 
many  smaller  import  concessions  have  been  under  discussion. 

Economically,  one  of  the  first  effects  of  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Council  will  be  somewhat  to  lessen  the  influence 
which  Germans  have  gained  in  the  industrial  and  commercial 
life  of  Russia,  not  that  an  active  trade  with  Germany  has 
been  possible,  but  simply  because  they  are  present  in  consider- 
able numbers  in  all  the  important  centers.  Politically,  the 
principal  effect  anticipated  is  a  strengthening  of  the  more  con- 
servative element  in  the  Soviet  government  which  eventually 
may  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  distinct  non-communist  socialist 
party.  It  is  this  and  not  any  aid  given  to  non-socialists  or 
upholders  of  the  old  regime  that  can  be  claimed  as  "  anti- 
Bolshevik  "  in  the  new  policy  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

In  the  matter  of  relief  of  suffering,  a  wide  field  is  opened 
to  American  effort.  It  was  computed  recently  that  one-fifth 
of  the  population  of  Petrograd  was  suffering  from  disease. 
The  main  need  of  the  country,  so  far  as  outside  aid  is  con- 
cerned, is  not  for  food  but  for  medical  and  sanitary  relief  in 
many  forms.  The  American  Red  Cross  as  recently  as  last 
April  had  stored  in  Petrograd  some  twenty  million  rubles 
worth  of  supplies  which  had  been  untouched  by  the  govern- 
ment in  spite  of  its  evident  need ;  this  material  is  probably  still 
there ;  and  if  the  American  Red  Cross  should  decide  not  to 
re-open  its  work  in  Russia,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Inter- 
national League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  will  before  long  in 
the  interest  of  the  health  of  all  Europe  open  negotiations  for 
starting  a  big  campaign  in  Russia  to  combat  contagious  dis- 
ease. The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  is  prepared 
to  extend  its  activities  to  Russia  as  soon  as  permission  can  be 
obtained,  and  the  American  Women's  Emergency  Committee 
has  completed  plans  for  sending  material  aid.  The  Joint 
Distribution  Committee,  now  active  in  Poland  and  the  Baltic 
states,  likewise  is  prepared  to  commence  operations  in  aid  of 
the  suffering  Jews  of  Russia. 

The  lifting  of  the  blockade  represents  a  significant  victory 
for  public  opinion  in  the  Allied  countries  over  the  plans  of  the 
military  advisers  of  their  governments.  It  coincides  with  the 
non-election  of  Clemenceau  to  the  presidency  of  France;  a 
significant  circumstance  since  Clemenceau  was — and  is  re- 
ported still  to  be — the  principal  supporter  of  the  policy  of  the 
cordon  sanitaire  which  would  exclude  Russia!  indefinitely  from 
economic  or  political  relationships  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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Speaker  Sweet  and  the 
Women's  Bills 

WHEN  Speaker  Sweet  of  the  New  York  State  As- 
sembly killed  the  eight-hour  bill,  the  minimum 
wage  commission  bill  and  the  health  insurance 
bill,  three  of  the  four  measures  which  in  1919 
formed  the  Women's  Legislative  Program,  there  followed 
within  a  half  year  a  series  of  strikes  that  received  relatively 
little  attention  being  confined  to  a  single  state.  But  they  were 
significant  beyond  most  strikes  in  our  history.  They  included 
women  milliners,  waist  makers,  white  goods  workers,  flower 
and  feather  workers,  retail  clerks,  paper  box  makers,  laundry 
workers,  children's  dress  makers,  wrapper  and  kimono  workers. 
Each  of  these  strikes  involved  the  wages  and  working  hours 
of  women  and  girls  bent  upon  shorter  days  and  better  pay. 
They  were  the  flesh  and  blood  expression  of  the  question: 
Shall  the  length  of  the  working  day  and  the  minimum  wage 
of  women  in  industry  be  settled  by  the  orderly  processes  of 
legislation,  or  by  strikes?  That  is  the  inescapable  choice  that 
confronts  the  present  legislature  as  it  confronted  the  last  one. 
If  in  New  York,  as  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  wage-earn- 
ing women  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  statutory  eight-hour 
day  and  a  minimum  wage  commission,  none  need  have  par- 
ticipated in  these  strikes. 

The  long  delay  in  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  in  the 
greatest  manufacturing  state  in  the  Union  is  of  national  im- 
portance for  three  reasons: 

1.  The  health  and  welfare  of  a  larger  number  of  wage-earning 
women  and  minors  is  involved  than  in  any  other  state. 

2.  It  is  a  matte-  of  far  more  than  local  concern  that  so  great  a 
body  of  women  and  young  people  of  both  sexes  are  told  thus 
effectively  year  a  te  yea  by  the  legislature  that,  if  they  need 
shorter  hours  and  be'ier  wages,  they  mu«t  strike  for  these  improve- 
ments as  men  do  That  this  dilemma  exists  and  that  the  legislature 
perceives  it,  appears  from  the  circumstance  that,  when  the  women's 
bills  were  killed,  an  amazing  provision  was  passed  instead.  It  was 
provided  by  law  that,  when  ar  woman  or  girl  is  arrested,  and  com- 
mitted for  an  offense  in  connection  with  a  strike,  she  shall  not  be 
detained  in  the  same  place  with  female  offenders  otherwise  con- 
victed. This  singular  addition  to  the  laws  of  New  York  state  is  a 
concession  to  horrified  protests  against  the  treatment  accorded  to 
little  girl  pickets,  fourteen,  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  old.  Sharing  the 
experience  of  their  older  sister  workers,  they  were  in  recent  years 
kept  in  cells  with  prostitutes  in  New  York  city. 

3.  The  delay  in  passing  these  bills  spreads  confusion  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  on  a  subject  on  which  the  experience  of  all  highly  developed 
industrial  nations  has  been  identical  for  the  past  three-quarters  of 
a  century.  Unless  there  is  statutory  regulation  of  the  working  hours 
of  women  in  industry,  the  stature,  stamina  and  industrial  efficiency 
of  the  wage-earners  decline  so  conspicuously  that,  in  the  end,  laws 
have  to  be  made.  And  where  there  are  minimum  wage  commissions, 
wages  tend  to  fall  below  the  level  of  possible  health  and  vigor. 

Which  is  more  desirable  for  the  community,  that  women 
and  young  girls  should  be  involved  in  strikes,  with  picketing 
accompanied,  more  or  less,  by  insults  of  passers-by  and  of  the 
police,  with  arrests,  fines  and  imprisonment,  or  that  they 
should  have,  by  statutory  provision,  a  reasonable  working 
day  and  a  wage  on  which  they  can  I've  in  health  and  frugal 
comfort?  Who  is  wiser,  Mr.  Sweet  or  the  wage-earning 
women  concerned  he  courts  of  last  resort,  both  federal 

and  state,  who  have  upheld  in  other  states  the  laws  which 
are  now  sought  Dy  and  for  the  women  of  New  York,  through 
the  Women's  Co  iference  on  Labor  Legislation? 

This  conference  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Wom- 
en's Trade  Union  League,  the  New  York  Women  Voters' 
League  (state  and  city),  the  N°w  Yo^k  League  of  Women 
Workers,  the  Consumers'  League,  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associnrion  (Northeastern  Field  Committee)  and 
the  Women's  City  Club  of  New  York  city.  It  is  this  year 
pressing  for  the  passage  of  the  three  measures  which  Speaker 
Sweet  smorlvred  last  ; 

Since    Cal  women,    art   one   session    of   her 

legislature,  both  votes  and  fh?  n'iht-hour  day,  seven  states  in 
which  women  vote  have  followed  her  example.    Since  Massa- 
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chusetts,  pioneer  in  this  movement,  in  this  country,  created  her 
minimum  wage  commission  in  191 2,  ten  states  have  followed  in 
seven  of  which  women  vote.  It  seems  reasonable,  therefore, 
to  infer  that  when  the  few  more  needed  states  ratify  the  suf- 
frage amendment,  these  two  labor  measures  will  be  promptly 
adopted  throughout  the  country. 

Eight-hour  day  and  minimum,  wage  bills  are  pending  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky.  One  is  in 
prospect  in  South  Carolina,  and  one  will  be  introduced  at 
the  May  session  of  the  Louisiana  legislature.  It  is  believed 
that  the  employers'  complaint  that  they  suffer  from  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  labor  legislation  can  best  be  met  by  simultaneous 
effort  in  all  the  hopeful  states.  And  the  Atlantic  Coast  Con- 
ference held  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  January  22,  was  the  initial 
step  towards  bringing  all  the  greatest  industrial  states  into  line 
with  the  more  progressive  West.  Florence  Kelley. 

Kentucky's  Children 

HE  traveling  street  carnival  is  still  the  national 
amusement  in  some  parts  of  this  country.  Its  gaudy 
booths  and  flapping  canvas,  its  side  shows  of  wild 
men  and  painted  women,  its  raffles,  its  enticing  games 
in  which  the  lure  of  chance  lies  just  below  the  pretense  of 
required  skill,  its  human  monstrosities,  from  the  fat  woman 
to  the  six-fingered  man,  its  barkers  competing  with  the  calliope 
in  their  horrible  din  and  eloquently  describing  those  "rich,  rare 
and  racy  "  attractions  to  which  "  the  most  perfect  lady  "  can 
find  no  objection,  its  peanuts,  lemonade  and  sticky  taffy,  all 
these,  together  with  its  general  air  of  strange,  unreal  and 
half-forbidden  amusement,  combine  to  give  it  a  perpetual  in- 
terest to  the  excitement-starved  folk  of  our  rural  and  small- 
town communities.  The  lure  of  the  carnival  is  like  the  lure 
of  Doomsday  or  the  approach  of  a  comet;  one  can  never  be 
sure  of  seeing  it  again.  It  appeals  to  the  passion  for  some- 
thing esoteric,  unusual,  furtive.  To  many  people  it  affords  a 
veritable  debauch  for  the  recreative  impulses.  They  are 
able  to  lose  themselves  amid  its  gay  streamers  and  sudden  turn- 
ings. No  wonder  that  people  flock  miles  to  see  it,  that  whole 
families  attend  night  after  night.  During  carnival  week  all 
roads,  all  street  car  lines,  all  vehicles  move  in  the  direction  of 
the  fete.  It  is  a  portentous  event  in  the  lives  of  thousands  to 
whom  the  opportunity  for  exciting  amusement  comes  all  too  in- 
frequently. 

The  carnival,  it  appears,  abounds  in  Kentucky.  Neverthe- 
less, the  welcome  that  one  would  expect  to  see  bestowed 
upon  this  itinerant  purveyor  of  amusement  is  not  always  forth- 
coming there.  Several  cities  have  made  their  license  fees  so 
high  as  to  be  prohibitive.  Lexington  and  Newport  have 
actually  prohibited  carnivals  from  showing  within  their  cor- 
porate limits.  Berea,  after  excluding  carnivals  by  the  license 
fee  method,  found  that  they  continued  to  show  just  outside  the 
city,  and  so  passed  an  ordinance  that  "  any  firm,  person  or 
corporation  who  shall  advertise,  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  city  of  Berea,  with  a  parade,  band,  drum,  horn,  bell, 
posters,  handbills,  public  speech  or  other  manner,  any  show, 
theater,  play  or  performance,  which  is  not  given  within  the 
city  of  Berea,  shall  pay  a  license  fee  of  $50  for  each  performance 
advertised." 

Why  this  hostility?  The  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, which  has  been  studying  the  care  of  children  in  Ken- 
tucky, thinks  that  it  has  found  some  of  the  reasons.  First, 
chiefs  of  police  hate  to  see  a  carnival  coming.  They  know 
that  they  will  have  their  hands  full  guarding  against  pick- 
pockets, bootleggers  (this  particular  nuisance,  active  until  re- 
cently, may  now  become  extinct  through  lack  of  any  stock-in- 
trade),  and  all  the  other  riff-raff  that  use  the  carnival  as  their 
rendezvous.  School  superintendents,  also,  do  not  like  carnivals. 
They  notice  a  marked  increase  in  truancy  when  one  is  around. 

But  more  than  this,  the  general  influence  of  the  carnival 
upon  the  spirit  and  habits  of  the  community  seems  to  be  un- 
desirable.   Through  its  games,  such  as  throwing  balls  at  dum- 
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mies  or  pitching  rings  over  jackknives,  in  which  the  element  of 
skill  is  slight  or  supposititious,  a  liking  for  gambling  is  aroused. 
Its  wheels  are  gambling  devices  of  the  strictest  kind.  A  lad 
in  Louisville,  the  committee  found,  squandered  the  greater 
portion  of  $500  on  a  street  carnival.  A  Maysville  man  lost 
$125  at  its  gambling  stalls.  A  man  in  Hopkinsville  lost  $90. 
In  a  recent  suit  for  non-support  a  woman  declared  that  her 
husband  was  spending  all  of  his  money  on  carnival  shows 
and  carnival  women.  "  It  is  one  of  the  heavy  indictments 
against  the  street  carnival,"  says  the  committee's  report,  "  that 
it  takes  away  from  the  town,  and  from  the  people  of  the  town, 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  which  no  value  has  been  given  in 
return,  but  something  quite  the  contrary  of  value." 

There  are  other  bad  features  besides  the  gambling  con- 
cessions. "  The  clothes  these  girls  will  wear,"  ran  the  speech 
of  a  barker  in  front  of  a  dance  hall  at  one  carnival,  "  could 
be  put  in  an  envelope  and  sent  to  San  Francisco  for  a  three-cent 
stamp."  This  enticing  tidbit  was  not  uttered  before  women 
patrons  of  the  show.  The  following  method  was  employed 
to  separate  the  men  from  the  women :  In  one  of  the  large  tents 
a  showman  conducted  the  men,  women  and  children  from  ex- 
hibit to  exhibit,  finally  announcing,  "Women  this  way,  men  at 
that  end."  At  "that  end"  a  door  led  to  the  dancing  exhibition, 
and  in  front  the  proprietor  of  the  dancing  show  confidentially 
told  his  male  hearers  all  about  it.  Once  inside,  the  reality 
proved  equal  to  the  promise.  The  women  of  the  show  solicited 
partners  from  among  the  audience  in  a  wanton  manner  and 
gave  highly  suggestive  exhibitions  of  posing  and  dancing.  Boys 
of  twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen  were  among  the  group  that 
had  been  invited  to  enter.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  says 
the  writer  of  this  part  of  the  report,  boys  of  similar  ages  were 
among  the  patrons  of  lewd  dances.     The  report  continues: 

Some  of  the  carnivals  because  of  the  immorality  connected  with 
them,  may  be  fitly  described  as  traveling  bawdy  houses,  unlicensed, 
unregulated,  uncontrolled.  Prostitutes  who  are  either  attracted  to 
these  carnivals  or  permitted  to  accompany  them  leave  behind  them 
a  trail  of  physical  as  well  as  moral  contamination.  According 
to  informants  in  whom  the  writer  has  confidence  boys  of  twelve  to 
fifteen  years  old  in  Kentucky  cities  and  towns  have  contracted  venereal 
disease  from  carnival  women.  In  a  mining  camp  the  writer  was 
told  by  the  camp  doctor  and  the  mine  superintendent  that  shortly 
after  the  arrival  of  a  carnival  last  year  a  large  number  of  men  were 
incapacitated  for  work  because  of  venereal  disease.  In  another  camp 
the  same  story.  Evidence  that  carnivals  carry  immorality  and  disease 
around  with  them  throughout  Kentucky  is  plentiful. 

As  a  class,  carnivals  are,  therefore,  described  as  "  a  menace  to 
the  community — more  than  a  menace,  an  actual  damage.  .  .  . 
They  represent  commercial  amusements  at  their  very  worst." 
Local  efforts  to  combat  them  will  not  prove  successful,  the 
committee  fears.  Being  a  state-wide  evil,  they  can  best  be 
attacked  by  state  legislation.  And  Kentucky  is  bidden  to  con- 
duct a  vigorous  war  against  them. 

The  freedom  allowed  to  the  picturesque  carnival  is  only 
one  way,  according  to  this  report,  in  which  Kentucky  neglects 
her  children.  Indeed,  the  carnival  occupies  an  obscure  place 
in  a  discussion  of  more  than  three  hundred  pages.1  Kentucky 
is  declared  to  be  deficient  in  her  provision  for  the  health,  edu- 
cation and  play  of  children,  in  her  care  of  dependents  and  in 
her  treatment  of  offenders.  "  This  is  not  a  fault-finding  re- 
port," says  Edward  N.  Clopper,  who  directed  the  study,  but 
it  is  "  an  indictment  of  the  people.  They  have  been  too  com- 
placent, too  much  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  and  too 
unwilling  to  give  the  children  of  the  state  the  advantage 
either  of  their  own  undertakings  or  of  experience  gained  else- 
where. Here  and  there  thoroughly  good  work  is  being  done, 
but  the  general  attitude  is  that  of  indifference."  In  short, 
the  conditions  are  no  worse  than  the  people  have  been  con- 
tent with. 


1  Child  Welfare  in  Kentucky.  An  inquiry  by  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  for  the  Kentucky  Child  Labor  Association  and  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  Price  $1.25.  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  105 
East  22  street,  New  York  city. 


With   a  small  appropriation   for  public  hea*  .a 

very  few  full-time  health  officers,  it  is  no  wonder  tha.  nics 

are  frequent;  that  the  death-rates  for  such  diseases  as  tuber- 
culosis, typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  measles  and  whooping  cough, 
while  appreciably  lowered  in  the  past  ten  years,  are  high ;  that 
trachoma  is  common  among  children  in  the  mountain  section 
and  is  said  to  be  increasing ;  that  smallpox  is  prevalent  in  parts 
of  the  state;  and  that  pellagra  is  widespread  in  the  southeastern 
counties.  Instruction  in  hygiene  in  the  schools,  and  especially 
in  the  rural  schools,  is  primitive  and  ineffectual.  Medical 
school  inspection  and  school  nursing  service  are  supplied 
in  only  a  few  places,  while  sanitation  in  many  rural  homes  is 
rudimentary  or  wholly  absent.  When  we  add  to  all  this  that 
"  more  than  one  Kentucky  county  lacks  even  a  drug  store,"  as 
vouched  for  by  a  writer  in  the  Louisville  Times,  we  have  a 
picture  of  hygienic  neglect  that  must  give  the  good  citizens  of 
Kentucky  pause. 

The  schools  are  in  politics.  The  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  and  the  county  superintendents  win  their 
offices  by  going  to  the  polls.  County  superintendents  receive 
such  low  salaries  that  competent  persons  will  not  ordinarily 
consider  the  position.  Local  taxes  are  insufficient  for  good 
schools  and  the  local  communities  are  not  required  to  raise 
money  in  addition  to  the  state  funds  received.  Elementary 
schools  in  the  country  are  held  in  archaic  buildings,  poorly 
equipped,  with  poorly  paid  teachers,  using  poor  methods.  The 
conception  of  recreation,  as  a  thing  to  be  provided  by  the 
school  system,  held  in  some  districts,  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  not  long  ago  a  schoolhouse  was  erected  on  a  plot  of  land 
exactly  the  same  size  as  the  building.  Compulsory  attendance 
is  spasmodic  in  the  smaller  cities,  and  in  the  rural  districts 
weak  in  both  law  and  enforcement.  Apprenticing  and  binding 
out  children  under  obsolete  conditions  is  still  practiced.  The 
child  labor  law  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  but  it  is 
enforced  in  only  a  few  places  and  for  all  the  industries  over 
the  whole  state  there  are  only  half  a  dozen  inspectors,  one  of 
whom  is  engaged  in  private  business.  More  than  6,500  chil- 
dren over  ten  years  of  age  are  illiterate. 

The  juvenile  court  law  is  generally  disregarded  in  rural 
districts.  Police  courts  sentence  children  in  some  places.  At 
times  children  are  kept  in  jail,  some  awaiting  trial,  others 
serving  sentences.  Means  of  detention  suitable  for  unfortunate 
boys  and  girls  is  a  great  need,  and  so  is  probation  service. 

This  is  a  sad  picture.  It  is  not  without  its  happier  tints, 
however.  Instances  of  excellent  child  welfare  work  are  to  be 
found  in  some  of  the  larger  and  smaller  cities,  and  a  spirit  of 
protest  is  alive  in  the  state  that  is  slowly  pricking  the  con- 
sciousness of  many  Kentuckians.  To  these  the  report  allows 
much  credit.  It  does  not  hope  for  substantial  advance,  how- 
ever, until  the  prevailing  complacency  is  abandoned.  The 
report  makes  its  own  recommendations,  many  of  which  have 
already  been  embodied  in  bills  to  be  presented  at  the  present 
session  of  the  legislature.  Meanwhile,  the  committee  suggests 
that  Governor  Morrow  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  temporary 
commission  to  make  its  own  report  upon  the  standardizing, 
simplifying  and  coordinating  of  all  the  state  laws  concerning 
children,  as  well  as  upon  suitable  means  for  their  administra- 
tion. Since  the  committee  was  invited  to  come  into  the  state 
by  the  Kentucky  Child  Labor  Association,  the  Louisville  Wel- 
fare League,  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  Kentucky  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  and  other  agencies,  it  has  behind  it  a 
body  of  interested  and  influential  opinion.  Moreover,  Gov- 
ernor Morrow  has  ordered  5,000  copies  of  the  report  printed 
at  state  expense,  a  reception-  in  itself  differing  from  that 
usually  accorded  similar  reports.  While  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  Kentucky  will  quickly  catch  up  with  her  full  obli- 
gations in  regard  to  children,  nevertheless  there  is  hope  that 
she  will  make  rapid  headway  and  that  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee's  study  will  contribute  substantially  to 
that  end.  Winthrop  D.  Lane. 


The  Children's  Bureau  in  Its  Niche 


EFFORTS  are  being  made  throughout  the  country 
to  reorganize  the  fabric  of  our  government.  In 
many  cases  change  is  undoubtedly  needed.  The 
lack  of  adaptation  of  our  national  machinery,  devised 
for  simpler  times,  to  the  manifold  demands  of  the  present,  is 
glaring.  Under  the  stress  of  war  it  was  necessary  to  build 
up  entirely  new  governmental  agencies  to  perform  many  of 
the  essential  tasks  of  the  conflict. 

The  mushroom  structure  of  the  war  has  very  largely 
disappeared.  The  public  demand  for  economy  and  the  im- 
patience with  national  control  necessitated  this  demolition. 
Having,  however,  passed  through  more  than  a  year  of  destruc- 
tion of  the  governmental  edifice,  the  country  is  now  turning 
to  a  serious  consideration  of  the  need  for  reorganization. 
Among  the  departments  which  it  is  proposed  to  create  are 
those  of  education  and  public  health.  For  a  very  long  time 
there  has  been  an  insistent  and  a  well-founded  demand  that 
each  of  these  agencies  be  created  to  do  work  which  is  now 
left  undone. 

In  the  new  building  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  those  ele- 
ments of  the  present  structure  which  have  proved  their  worth. 
Among  the  plans  suggested  has  been  the  incorporation  of  the 
Federal  Children's  Bureau  either  into  a  department  of  health 
or  into  a  department  of  education.  Many,  led  on  by  the  mere 
logic  of  reorganization,  have  favored  such  a  readjustment.  It 
is,  however,  important  to  recall  that  the  Children's  Bureau 
has  comprehended  interests  more  extensive  than  those  of 
health  or  of  education.  In  a  large  way  the  Children's  Bureau 
has  devoted  itself  to  its  section  of  the  general  problem  of 
human  welfare.  Had  the  bureau  in  its  inception  been  limited 
by  the  outlook  either  of  a  department  of  health  or  of  a 
department  of  education — assuming  that  both  of  those  depart- 
ments were  led  by  the  wisest  and  most  generous  of  states- 
men— there  would  of  necessity  have  been  lost  much  of  the 
very  fine  work  of  the  division.  Its  activities  have  traversed 
many  fields  and  in  particular  they  have  thrown  great  light 
on  the  so-called  borderland  of  science,  the  undefined  region 
which  has  belonged  assuredly  to  none.  Under  its  present 
direction  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  department  which 
par  excellence  is  concerned  with  broad  considerations  of 
human  well-being,  the  bureau  has  had  the  untrammeled  right 
freely  to  serve  the  nation. 

By  act  of  April  9,  1912,  there  was  established  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  a  Children's 
Bureau,  whose  object  according  to  the  act,  was  "  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  welfare  of  children  and  child  life  among  all  classes  of  our 
people."  One  of  the  needs  most  keenly  felt  by  those  who 
agitated  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Children's  Bureau 
was  that  of  a  center  of  information  regarding  all  the  children 
of  the  country  and  regarding  the  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions affecting  their  welfare.  For  this  reason,  the  Department 
of  Labor,  was  fittingly  selected  as  the  proper  place  for  the 
bureau,  and  under  its  aegis  the  bureau  began  its  many-sided 
work  on  the  complex  problem  of  child  welfare. 

The  most  immediate  need  that  presented  itself  to  the  new 
and  small  organization  was  the  need  for  facts  about  the  pro- 
tection of  life  at  the  very  beginning.  Why  do  so  many  of  our 
babies  die?  How  can  we  save  them?  The  bureau  started  to 
find  out.  Its  first  field  investigation  was  an  inquiry  into 
infant  mortality  in  industrial  centers,  a  subject  selected  be- 
cause of  its  fundamental  bearing  on  social  welfare,  and  the 


plain  human  need  to  save  life.  The  method  of  approach  was 
not  from  the  medical  side,  but  rather  from  the  social  and 
economic,  as  the  infant  mortality  rate  had  come  to  be  re- 
garded by  leading  authorities  as  a  sensitive  index  of  social 
welfare.  The  findings  of  the  bureau  from  studies  carried  on  in 
eight  cities  indicated  the  close  connection  between  low  wages 
and  infant  mortality,  between  certain  civic  conditions  and 
baby  deaths.  While  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  say 
to  what  extent  each  factor  contributes  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  some  of  the  component  parts  of  a  high  infant  death-rate 
are  bad  housing  conditions,  defective  sewerage  system,  poor 
milk,  illkept,  dirty  streets,  foul  air,  inadequate  water  supply. 
These  are  distinctly  social  problems  and  they  indicate  clearly 
the   comprehensive  nature   of   the   bureau's  field   of   work. 

This  wide  field  was  further  explored  in  1915-16  when 
conditions  of  maternal  and  infant  welfare  in  rural  areas  were 
investigated.  The  infant  mortality  studies  revealed  the  need 
of  examining  into  the  welfare  of  mothers,  and  suggested  by 
the  glaring  variations  in  rates  for  different  sections  of  a  city 
that  analogous  conditions  might  obtain  in  the  country.  The 
welfare  of  mothers  in  remote  and  isolated  communities,  and 
data  on  the  mortality  and  morbidity  of  mothers,  the  care  re- 
ceived by  them,  etc.,  were  therefore  secured  and  made  public 
by  the  bureau. 

Here  again  is  the  same  story.  Conditions  of  labor,  means 
of  transportation,  condition  of  roads,  poverty,  ignorance,  lack 
of  facilities  even  where  there  is  a  realization  of  their  need — all 
these  factors  contribute  to  the  weal  or  woe  of  mothers  and 
babies.  Four  rural  studies  representing  the  South  East, 
Middle  West,  North  West  and  Far  West  add  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  industrial  studies:  that  medical  and  nursing  care 
should  be  at  the  service  of  all  mothers  in  this  country;  that 
adequate  teaching  of  maternal  and  infant  hygiene  be  made 
available  for  all  women ;  that  decent  housing  and  sanitation 
be  provided  by  every  community;  that  a  decent  income,  self- 
respectingly  earned  by  the  father  is  the  strongest  weapon 
against  a  high  infant  mortality  rate. 

Meanwhile  industrial  studies  were  progressing.  By  the 
fourth  year  of  its  existence,  the  bureau  had  prepared  a  sum- 
mary of  child  labor  legislation  in  the  United  States,  a  detailed 
report  on  the  employment  certificate  systems  of  two  states,  a 
Child  Labor  Handbook  of  Statistical  Data,  and  was  begin- 
ning field  inquiries  into  child  labor  in  several  cities.  In  191 7 
it  was  entrusted  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Child 
Labor  Law  and  continued  to  administer  the  law  until  the 
latter  was  declared  unconstitutional.  Its  industrial  studies  had 
given  the  bureau  a  large  body  of  information,  much  of  it 
unpublished,  useful  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  its 
experience  in  enforcing  the  law  increased  the  scope  and 
volume  of  its  information  on  industrial  conditions  affecting 
children. 

Defective,  delinquent  and  dependent  children  also  have 
been  studied.  "  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience,"  says 
one  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  bureau,  "  that  the  greatest 
service  to  the  health  and  education  of  normal  children  has 
been  gained  through  efforts  to  aid  those  who  were  abnormal  or 
subnormal  or  suffering  from  physical  or  mental  ills."  These 
studies,  again,  like  the  inquiries  into  infant  mortality,  have 
been  made  with  a  special  regard  to  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  surrounding  the  unfortunate  and  the  unfit. 

In  these  studies  the  bureau  was  occupied  with  its  set  task 
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of  ascertaining  conditions  surrounding  child  life  throughout 
the  country.  In  addition  to  this  function  and  as  a  result  of 
the  information  secured  through  its  investigation  the  bureau 
has  sought  to  "  ascertain  and  to  popularize  just  standards  " 
for  the  life  and  development  of  all  the  children  of  America. 
From  time  to  time  it  made  formal  reports  on  the  information 
it  secured.  But  the  bureau  conceived  it  to  be  its  duty  to  render 
a  report  on  its  findings  to  the  public  at  large,  many  millions 
of  whom  would  never  read  a  statistical  report,  though  hidden 
within  its  figures  might  lie  stern  facts  about  the  dangers  which 
beset  American  children.  An  attempt  has  therefore  been  made 
to  popularize  the  knowledge  gained  through  research  and 
field  study.  One  of  the  first  of  these  attempts  was  a  National 
Baby  Week  in  1916,  made  at  the  joint  suggestion  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  and  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  Baby  Week  Campaigns,  published  by  the  bureau  at 
this  time,  made  practical  suggestions  based  on  a  study  of  many 
methods  previously  used  in  similar  campaigns  carried  on  in 
many  cities. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy  of  turning  its  stored-up 
knowledge  to  practical  account  the  bureau  made  its  Children's 
Year  Campaign,  a  simple,  striking,  helpful  nation-wide  public 
information  service.  Children's  Year  was  primarily  a  co- 
operative effort.  The  bureau,  on  the  basis  of  six  years'  study 
and  investigation,  set  forth  a  simple  national  program  of 
child  welfare,  and  the  Women's  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  put  the  program  through.  From  time  to 
time  throughout  the  year  the  bureau  put  out  suggestions  in 
leaflet  or  pamphlet  form  for  the  guidance  of  those  whose  best 
efforts  were  being  directed  to  the  saving  of  child  life,  the 
provision  of  healthful  recreation  and  adequate  education,  and 
the  protection  of  children  at  work.  And  in  an  endeavor  to 
supplement  these  efforts  the  bureau  sent  out  an  enormous  bulk 
of  material  to  those  primarily  concerned,  the  parents  and  the 
children  themselves. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  increase  in  requests  for  material 
that  this  popularization  brought.  During  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  the  bureau  issued  two  publications  with  circulation 
of  8,524;  in  1919  it  issued  38  publications  with  a  circulation 
of  3,020,448.  If  we  count  the  popular  dodgers  we  must  add 
two  more  to  the  publications,  and  3,005,000  to  the  total 
distribution. 

The  Children's  Year  Campaign  as  a  piece  of  war  work, 
had  its  origin  in  the  studies  by  the  bureau  of  European  ex- 
periences during  the  early  years  of  the  war,  all  of  which 
showed  plainly  that  increased  care  of  children  was  a  matter 
of  necessity  during  the  stress  and  strain  of  war.  So  clear  was 
it  indeed  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  turned  on  the  child 
that  the  time  seemed  ripe  for  the  formulation  of  standards  for 


his  protection.  With  this  object  the  Children's  Buicau  called 
a  conference  on  child  welfare  standards  attended  by  experts 
in  child  welfare  from  foreign  countries  as  well  as  the  United 
States.  The  minimum  standards  drawn  up  by  this  conference 
after  discussion  of  every  phase  of  child  welfare  are  the  fruit  of 
the  scientific  investigations  which  it  is  the  legal  function  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  to  pursue,  and  represent  efforts  of  the 
bureau  from  the  beginning  to  make  its  studies  serve  the  use 
of  all  American  children.  The  volume  devoted  to  these 
standards  and  discussion  of  them  comprises  one  of  the  most 
valuable  single  contributions  to  the  cause  of  children  that  the 
bureau  has  ever  made. 

Dissemination  of  these  standards  and  the  education  of  the 
general  public  to  the  need  for  them  has  now  begun.  One  of 
the  requests  made  at  the  time  of  the  conference  was  that 
the  bureau  should  appoint  a  permanent  committee  to  deter- 
mine physical  standards  for  working  children.  We  know  little 
about  the  effects  of  early  labor  on  the  growth  of  the  body,  yet 
we  allow  thousands  of  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18, 
and  some  indeed  as  young  as  12  and  even  younger  to  work 
with  no  health  supervision,  to  enter  a  job  without  a  physical 
test  of  fitness,  and  to  continue  at  jobs  which  involve  some  in- 
jury to  growth  and  development.  The  committee  appointed 
by  the  bureau  will  determine  by  exact  observations  and 
measurements  the  effect  of  labor  on  a  child's  physical  develop- 
ment and  what  kind  of  tests  and  supervision  are  necessary. 

The  standards  for  children  in  need  of  special  care  are  re- 
ceiving the  same  consideration  and  are  being  worked  on  by 
special  committees  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  uniform, 
intelligent,  and  humane  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  and 
unfit.  The  standards  for  public  protection  of  maternity  and 
infancy  will  be  brought  into  use  if  the  passage  of  the  Shep- 
pard-Towner  bill  is  effected.  The  essential  feature  of  this 
bill  is  that  the  federal  government  shall  cooperate  with  the 
states  in  providing  a  joint  fund  in  each  state  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  mothers  and  babies.  They  are  the  same  in  the  city 
and  in  the  country ;  they  need  the  same  care ;  they  die  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  rate  for  lack  of  it.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  they  would  have  at  their  disposal  public 
health  nurses;  accessible  hospital  care  anl  medical  attention; 
teaching  and  practical  demonstrations  of  hygiene  of  maternity; 
and  infancy,  and  of  the  household  arts  essential  to  the  well 
being  of  the  mother  and  child ;  accessible  consultation  centers. 
From  careful  studies  made  of  conditions  in  this  country  and 
in  foreign  countries,  it  is  clear  that  government  responsibility 
is  needed  for  maternity  and  infancy,  and  that  only  by  some 
such  scheme  of  public  cooperation  making  accessible  to  all 
proper  instruction  and  care  can  complete  national  life  and 
vigor  be  secured. 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  NIGHT 

By  Eleanor  Ingle  Pilson 

[Suggested  by  night  patrol  work  in  connection  with  a  Girls'  Protection  Bureau 
of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities.] 


NIGHT  waits  above  the  glare  of  blazing  streets, 
Denied  her  virtuous,  God-appointed  part, 
Fain  would  she  clasp  in  sleep,  safe  in  her  breast, 
The  little  maids  that  course  the  city's  heart. 

Hold   Night!    Blame  not  these  eager,  cramped  young  souls; 

Blame  rather  thy  lean,  irksome  sister,  Day. 
These  children  see  in  thee  but  mad  release; 

Thou  art  indeed  their  only  time  for  play. 


Yea,  children  of  the  city's  garish  night, 
We  should  to  you  for  bitter  wrongs  atone. 

Let  him  who  hath  no  sin  against  you  wrought — 
Let  such  an  one  be  first  to  cast  a  stone. 

Ah,  God !    Thou  makest  well ;  Thou  carest  still. 

With  tears  of   Deity,  the  night  is  wet. 
But,  Lord,  are  all  Thy  followers  asleep? 

Art  Thou  again  on  lonely  Olivet? 
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By  Ross  B.  Johnston 


HERE  are  more  than  half  a  million  boys  and  girls 
in  the  United  States  who  are  members  of  govern- 
ment agricultural  clubs  in  their  respective  states. 
The  clubs  are  so  organized  that  individual  work  on 
the  part  of  members  is  their  keynote.  The  club  itself  is  merely 
a  framework.  A  definite  plan  of  work  must  be  mapped  out 
by  each  member.  Each  boy  and  each  girl  must  compete  for 
honors  in  raising  the  best  corn  or  potatoes,  the  best  sheep  or 
chickens,  the  best  wheat  or  cotton,  or  in  some  other  way  must 
prove  his  or  her  ability  in  the  things  that  make  up  everyday 
life.  The  club  projects  are  elastic  so  that  they  will  fit  into 
the  agricultural  life  of  different  sections  of  the  country. 

Through  such  practical  home  work  as  gardening,  canning, 
poultry-Taising,  and  corn-growing,  boys  and  girls  learn  to 
appreciate  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  ownership.  To 
lysa  iown  and  manage  a  home  project  gives  them  a  real  sense  of 
ownership  that  is  fundamental  in  all  training  for  good  citizen- 
ship. The  partnership  which  may  be  developed  between  boys 
and  girls  and  their  parents  through  club  work  is  another  factor 
of  great  importance  in  good  citizenship.  They  may  be  partners 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  farm  and  the  home.  Parents  who 
encourage  their  children  to  take  over  the  management  of  home 
projects,  such  as  canning  or  care  of  the  poultry,  find  that  they 
become  genuinely  interested  in  the  farm  and  the  home.  The 
cooperation  of  the  parents  is,  however,  necessary  to  make  the 
partnership  real.  The  "  boy's  calf  and  father's  cow  "  type  of 
partnership  will  not  accomplish  the  desired  results. 

The  clubs  have  many  parties.  The  annual  county  camps  are 
?ood-time  gatherings  as  much  as  anything  else.  The  state 
srize  winners'  courses  are  as  much  social  as  educational.  In- 
itruction  in  organized  play  and  games  is  furnished. 

The  club  work  always  focuses  on  the  four-fold  life  develop- 
nent — the  Head,  Hand,  Heart  and  Health  of  the  boy  and  girl. 
The  emblem  of  the  club  is  a  four-leaved  clover.  Each  leaf  of 
he  clover  stands  for  an  H  and  these  Hs  are  conferred  for 
pecial  work  on  the  part  of  the  club  members.     They  are 


distinct  from  the  honor  of  doing  the  best  work  in  any  of  the 
club  projects  or  contests,  although  they  are  all  found  to  fit 
into  the  work  of  these  special  activities. 

To  earn  the  head  H  the  boy  or  girl  must  prove  that  he 
has  brains  and  can  use  them.  "  What's  in  your  head  ?  What 
do  you  know?  "  The  test  chart  scores  1,000  points.  An  in- 
dividual must  make  700  points  in  order  to  win  his  H — the 
"  coup  "  for  knowledge,  just  as  the  Indian,  by  a  brave  deed, 
won  the  "  coup  "  that  gave  him  another  eagle  plume.  Into 
the  determination  of  his  fitness  for  such  honor  goes  schooling, 
the  carefulness  of  his  work  in  helping  to  prepare  a  club  pro- 
ject, health  education,  sex  education,  home  reading,  observa- 
tion, and  short  courses. 

Next  steps  up  a  boy  or  girl  who  would  earn  an  H  under  the 
hand  chart.  "What  can  you  do  with  your  hands?  How 
strong  are  you  ?  What  skill  have  you  ?  "  Touch,  steadiness 
and  endurance  are  equally  important,  with  dexterity,  skill 
with  tools,  handiness  about  the  farm  or  home  and  things 
actually  made  as  the  factors  that  compose  the  rest  of  the  scoring 
points. 

The  third  H  is  the  most  difficult  to  win.  It  judges  the 
bigness  of  the  heart  of  the  boy  or  girl  and  his  unselfishness. 
Service  to  others,  club  cooperation,  daily  devotion  come  first, 
but  Sunday  school  or  church  activity  four-fold  ideals,  prac- 
tical Christianity  and  love  of  nature  also  figure  largely.  Creed 
or  denomination  have  no  influence,  and  the  boy  who  has  no 
church  near  at  hand  may  score  just  as  high  as  others  who  have. 

The  fourth  H  is  the  one  that  appeals  most  to  the  boys  and 
girls,  for  into  it  enters  the  play  side  of  life.  This  H  is  health. 
Carriage  and  general  physical  condition,  including  breathing, 
sight,  hearing  and  teeth,  cover  almost  half  the  points,  but 
team  games,  swimming,  running,  jumping  and  throwing  are 
big  factors. 

Of  the  clubs  in  West  Virginia,  William  H.  Kendrick,  state 
agent,  says: 
Any    boys'    leader    should    take    into    consideration    all    the    factt 
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known  about  the  management  of  boys.  A  club  leader  should  never 
undertake  the  organization  of  the  country  young  folks  without  first 
investigating  all  other  club  work,  especially  that  of  the  Boy  Scouts, 
Knights  of  King  Arthur,  Boys'  Brigade,  Y.  M.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the 
organized  Sunday  school  class,  or  other  similar  groups.  In  West 
Virginia,  when  we  say  a  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  club,  we 
mean  a  group  of  five  to  fifteen  boys  or  girls  who  have  elected  a 
president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  who  hold  meet- 
ings at  regularly  stated  times,  and  who  keep  a  record  of  these 
meetings.  In  most  instances,  the  meetings  are  purely  young  folks' 
meetings.     Seldom  are  the  community  folks  invited. 

We  should  always  keep  in  mind  this  one  point,  which  is  the  key 
to  work  in  West  Virginia:  The  rule  of  a  boy's  life  is  loyalty  to 
the  gang.  We  all  well  know  that  no  boy  can  be  loyal  to  two  gangs  at 
once,  but  that  he  can  shift  his  loyalty  from  one  group  to  another  pretty 
quickly.  In  our  agricultural  club  work  we  may  think  that,  because 
our  country  boys  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  hang  around  some 
street  corner,  smoke  cigarettes,  and  swear,  they  do  not  have  this 
gang  instinct.  The  greatest  need  in  the  development  of  the  life  of 
our  country  boys  today  is  real,  good,  wholesome  social  opportunity, 
and  partly  upon  this  basis  we  have  made  our  work  in  West  Virginia. 

We  find  from  a  recent  survey  made  by  the  department  of  voca- 
tional education  that  we  are  holding  boys  in  West  Virginia  to 
a  greater  age  than  thirteen  of  the  other  southern  states.  Here  in 
West  Virginia  we  have  endeavored  to  have  a  strictly  boys'  and 
girls'  organization.  Our  club  members  feel  somewhat  responsible 
for  the  whole  movement  in  the  state  and  while  it  is  headed  and 
operated  by  the  extension  office,  we  have  made  it  a  young  folks' 
movement  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  has  given  it  health 
and  strength. 

The  agricultural  clubs  have  now  been  tried  out  long  enough 
to  prove  their  practicability  and  stability.  They  have  a  real 
work  to  do.  They  are  meeting  a  plainly  defined  need.  In 
addition  they  offer  the  complete  machinery  by  which  various 
other  organizations  can  most  readily  reach  the  young  people  of 
the  rural  communities — the  'Teen-Age  Department  of  the  In- 
ternational Sunday  School  Association,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  state  health  departments, 
and  so  on — no  organization  for  social  work  among  boys  and 
girls,  whether  it  be  for  educational  development,  health  im- 
provement or  anything  else,  is  superseded  by  these  clubs. 
Instead,  all  can  function  together  through  the  machinery  here 
offered.     Efficiency  in  rural  juvenile  work  necessarily  means 


the  fullest  cooperation  of  all  units  that  are  active  among 
country  boys  and  girls. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  demand  for  an  associ- 
ation of  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs  is  growing  stronger 
and  stronger  every  day.  Indications  now  point  to  some  definite 
steps  being  taken  very  soon  to  bring  about  a  conference  of 
club  leaders  from  the  various  states  to  consider  in  detail  the 
matter  of  this  national  union  of  the  clubs.  The  plan  of 
procedure  would  be  exceedingly  simple.  While  the  various 
state  clubs  are  not  working  as  a  national  unit,  the  work  is 
strikingly  similar  everywhere  and  the  organizations  them- 
selves are  much  alike.  Their  programs  are  similar.  The  clubs 
are  financed  in  the  same  way.  The  county  agents  are  the  big 
factors  in  the  club  work  in  all  cases.  These  are  the  only  clubs 
of  their  kind  that  have  a  paid  leadership.  In  most  states,  the 
clubs  in  the  various  counties  send  the  prize  winners  in  various 
club  projects  or  contests  to  a  state  prize  winners'  course  for 
further  instruction.  Most  of  the  states  have  strong  organiza- 
tions of  these  clubs,  which  are  showing  vigorous  growth. 

As  most  of  the  states  have  their  state  meetings  of  the  various 
club  leaders,  it  would  merely  be  necessary  to  elect  delegates 
at  each  state  meeting  to  a  national  camp  conference.  This 
camp  might  be  called  a  national  older  boys'  and  girls'  camp 
conference  and  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  four-fold  life 
program. 

A  few  years  ago  the  annual  national  conference  of  the 
agents  of  state  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs  in  Washing- 
ton discussed  the  question  of  a  national  meeting  of  "  'teen-age  " 
agricultural  clubs.  The  idea  was  not  ripe  at  that  time  and 
nothing  came  of  the  discussion.  Since  then,  however,  the 
growth  of  the  various  state  clubs  has  been  so  rapid,  that  there 
is  now  no  doubt  that  the  time  for  a  national  meeting  of  such 
clubs  has  arrived.  The  advantages  seem  obvious.  Great 
impetus  would  be  given  the  club  work  everywhere.  The 
young  delegates  would  bring  back  to  their  home  communities 
helpful  impressions  of  the  work  in  other  districts. 


The  Policeman  with  a  Wink 

His  Menace  to  Youth  as  Shown  in  the  Present 
Chicago  Administration 

By  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen 

PRESIDENT,  JUVENILE  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  CHICAGO 
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HE  breakdown  of  police  cooperation  in  the  pro- 
tection of  Chicago  children  has  been  a  matter  of 
gradual  growth.  For  over  four  years,  during  the 
-*-  incumbency  of  the  present  mayor,  there  has  been 
a  decline  in  efficiency  coincident  with  the  development  of  a 
partisan  political  organization;  and  petty  politics  in  general 
lias  figured  as  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  demoralization 
of  the  police  force. 

Eighteen  months  ago  Major  Funkhouser,  second  deputy  of 
police,  was  removed  from  his  office  following  a  civil  service 
hearing.  Major  Funkhouser's  work  involved  the  censorship 
of  motion  pictures  and  of  views  exhibited  in  penny  arcades, 
the  supervision  of  burlesque  shows  and  other  theatrical  per- 
formances, and  the  suppression  of  vice — all  activities  con- 
cerning children  and  young  people.  His  service  had  been 
efficient,  his  cooperation  with  civic  organizations  had  been 
commendable.     But  out  of  harmony  with  the  administration, 


he  was  removed  from  office  and  his  position  given  to  the 
president  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  had  dis- 
charged him. 

For  months  leading  Chicago  newspapers  have  uncovered 
scores  of  gambling  dens,  vicious  cabarets,  questionable  hotels 
and  other  disorderly  places,  giving  names  and  addresses, 
which  continued  to  operate  and  which  the  police  apparently 
were  unable  to  close.  Interest  in  these  conditions  was  con- 
siderably heightened  by  the  advertisements  appearing  in  the 
official  program  of  a  ball  given  in  November  by  the  Eighteenth 
Ward  [Mayor]  William  Hale  Thompson  Business  Men's 
and  Women's  Club.  In  this  program  were  advertised  some 
seventy-five  saloons,  disorderly  cabarets,  hotels  and  restaurants, 
many  of  which  are  known  to  be  violators  of  the  law. 

The  Juvenile  Protective  Association  is  obliged  to  depend 
largely  upon  the  help  of  the  police  in  its  work  for  children; 
it  believes  that  it  has  a  right  to  expect  that  when  it  reports 
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to  the  police  department  violations  of  law  that  endanger 
childhood,  the  police  will  respond  by  immediate  action.  Yet 
in  hundreds  of  instances  during  the  past  year  where  the  wel- 
fare of  children  was  involved,  the  service  rendered  by  the 
police  has  been  inadequate  or  entirely  negligible. 

Some  of  the  most  glaring  examples  of  police  incompetency 
were  witnessed  in  connection  with  a  poolroom  investigation 
undertaken  during  the  summer  months.  Four  hundred  pool- 
rooms were  inspected  and  conditions  needing  correction  in 
230  of  these  were  reported  to  the  municipal  authorities.  Up 
to  November  15,  1919,  replies  in  reference  to  215  of  these  had 
been  received  from  the  police  department.  These  replies  re- 
ported that  the  police  could  find  violations  in  only  23  of  the 
215  places. 

Gambling  had  been  observed  by  the  association  in  132  pool- 
rooms; the  police  replies  covered  all  of  these,  yet  they  found 
gambling  in  only  eight.  The  gambling  noted  ranged  all  the 
way  from  petty  bets  placed  on  pool  to  poker  games  where 
the  stakes  amounted  to  hundreds  of  dollars.  Much  of  this 
gambling  was  openly  carried  on  before  all  the  patrons  in  the 
hall  and  was  obvious  to  any  casual  observer.  One  south  side 
poolroom,  where  gambling  was  permitted,  was  a  polling 
place  and  voting  booths  had  been  deposited  there  for  an  elec- 
tion. In  this  poolroom  was  a  gambling  machine  at  which 
six  boys  lost  several  dollars  during  the  visit  of  our  protective 
officer.  This  situation  was  reported  to  the  police  department 
who  were  not  able  to  find  either  the  minors  or  the  gambling 
machine.  In  the  rear  of  another  south  side  saloon  was  found 
a  well  equipped  secret  room  where  the  walls  and  windows 
were  lined  with  black  material.  A  young  boy  was  playing  pool 
here,  illegally.  Men  were  observed  gambling  at  cards  at  a 
table  on  which  money  was  piled.  A  full  description  of  this 
resort  was  sent  the  police,  who  reported  that  they  could  find 
no  sign  of  gambling  or  of  minors. 

In  Chicago  it  is  against  the  law  for  any  minor  under 
eighteen  to  play  or  be  present  in  a  poolroom,  yet  boys  under 
eighteen  were  discovered  in  sixty  of  the  four  hundred  pool- 
rooms investigated.  All  of  these  halls  were  reported  to  the 
police.  Their  replies  covered  every  complaint.  Yet  the  police 
could  find  minors  in  only  seven  of  the  sixty  halls.  The  viola- 
tions observed  by  the  protective  officers  included  children  of 
both  sexes  who  frequented  poolrooms  to  purchase  candy,  which 
is  sold  in  some  poolrooms,  youngsters  in  knee  trousers  and 
young  high  school  boys  who  gambled  with  dice  or  slot  ma- 
chines. On  Twenty-second  street,  in  the  old  vice  district, 
twelve  minors  under  eighteen  were  present  in  a  poolroom 
where  gambling  was  allowed.  In  several  instances  names,  ages 
and  addresses  of  youthful  patrons,  together  with  the  names  of 
their  employers,  were  furnished  to  the  police  department. 

In  the  Poolrooms 
Immoral  or  disorderly  conduct  was  noted  in  nineteen  pool- 
rooms; all  these  were  reported  to  the  police  department,  which 
was  unable  to  discover  such  conduct  in  any  of  the  halls.  In 
a  poolroom  on  the  south  side  overt  immoral  conduct  by  the 
proprietor  and  a  woman  was  witnessed  by  a  protective  officer. 
This  was  reported  to  the  police  and  later  a  detective  sergeant 
telephoned  that  the  man  denied  the  occurrence.  Fifteen  min- 
utes after  this  report  had  been  received  the  man  himself  tele- 
phoned to  the  office  of  the  association  and  admitted  that  the 
complaint  was  true.  A  few  days  later  a  written  police  report 
was  received,  stating  that  the  man  denied  the  immoral  act. 
Officers  of  the  association  called  at  the  poolroom  and  inter- 
viewed the  proprietor,  who  again  confirmed  the  truth  of  the 
report  and  gave  the  name  and  address  of  the  woman  involved. 
In  four  poolrooms  investigators  purchased  liquor.     In  two 


of  these  whiskey  was  bought,  in  the  other  two  bottled  beer 
with  the  original  labels.  The  police  could  not  find  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  in  any  of  these  four  places. 

In  order  to  check  up  the  accuracy  of  the  investigators'  origi- 
nal reports  subsequent  visits  were  paid  to  various  poolrooms 
after  negative  replies  had  been  received  from  the  police.  These 
visits  were  made  by  a  different  corps  of  investigators  and  in 
practically  every  instance  new  evidence  of  violations  was  read- 
ily secured.  One  notorious  poolroom  on  the  west  side  was 
twice  visited  by  the  association's  officers  before  a  report  was 
sent  to  the  police.  A  police  officer  in  uniform  was  seen  in  the 
place.  Gambling  was  in  full  blast.  Many  minors  and  young 
men  were  present.  Reports  from  four  other  independent 
sources  were  later  received  confirming  these  conditions.  The 
police  found  nothing  wrong  with  this  place. 
Admissions  of  Proprietors 
Still  another  method  of  checking  the  original  reports  was 
employed.  Copies  of  all  correspondence  with  the  police  depart- 
ment regarding  violations  were  sent  the  Illinois  Billiard  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  striving  to  secure  clean  conditions  in  this  field. 
The  billiard  association  wrote,  in  turn,  to  every  violator  asking 
him  to  come  to  its  office  for  an  interview.  The  secretary  of 
the  association  reports  that  every  proprietor  with  whom  he 
talked  admitted  the  violations  of  which  complaint  had  been 
made  and  which  the  police  had  been  unable  to  find. 

It  is,  of  course,  realized  that  many  of  the  patrolmen  and 
plain  clothes  officers  are  known  to  proprietors  of  these  places, 
and  that  such  recognition  makes  it  more  difficult  to  secure  evi- 
dence, but  even  when  all  this  is  taken  into  account  the  results 
obtained  seem  distressingly  meager. 

The  poolroom  investigation  alone  was  sufficient  to  make  the 
Juvenile  Protective  Association  feel  that  the  police  department 
was  sadly  inefficient.  Our  experience  with  saloons,  however, 
showed  conclusively  that  the  police  officers,  who  have  sworn  to 
enforce  the  law,  are  either  grossly  incompetent  or  are  pre- 
vented from  performing  their  duties  by  some  sinister  influence 
that  does  not  appear  on  the  surface. 

For  eighteen  years  the  association  has  been  interested  in  the 
way  Chicago  saloons  have  been  conducted.  This  interest  has 
been  due  to  the  intemperance  in  many  families  who  have  come 
to  us  for  help ;  to  the  practice  of  numerous  saloonkeepers  who 
habitually  sold  intoxicants  to  children,  and  above  all,  to  the 
cabarets  and  dance  halls  operated  in  connection  with  many 
saloons  frequented  by  young  people. 

To  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  saloonkeepers  were  com- 
plying with  the  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor  two  officers 
of  the  organization  visited  twelve  saloons  on  the  night  of  Octo- 
ber 11.  These  saloons  were  not  selected,  but  included  places 
all  over  the  city,  in  both  the  business  and  residential  districts. 
Intoxicating  liquor  was  purchased  in  ten  of  the  twelve  places. 
This  liquor  included  bonded  whiskey,  Gordon  gin,  brandy  and 
wine.  One  of  the  two  saloonkeepers  who  did  not  sell  liquor 
apologized  for  not  having  whiskey  and  stated  that  the  reason 
was  its  present  high  price.  All  these  violations  were  reported 
to  the  police,  who  replied  without  exception  that  no  evidence 
of  the  sale  of  liquor  in  any  of  the  ten  saloons  could  be  found. 

This  study  indicated  that  violations  of  the  liquor  law  were 
almost  universal;  that  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  act  was 
purely  perfunctory  and  that  police  officers,  who  are  being  paid 
by  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  were  incapable  or  unwilling  to 
perform  the  work  for  which  they  receive  compensation. 

One  place  in  particular  epitomized  the  situation  in  regard  to 
violations.  On  Madison  street  was  a  saloon  conducted  by  a 
man  who  had  long  been  a  picturesque  figure  of  the  life  of  the 
west  side.  In  the  rear  of  the  bar  was  a  poolroom ;  on  the  second 
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floor,  in  connection  with  the  saloon,  was  a  restaurant  patron- 
ized by  young  people.  On  the  third  floor  were  bedrooms.  The 
attention  of  the  association  was  called  to  this  establishment  on 
account  of  the  boys  and  young  people  frequenting  it.  Investi- 
gation disclosed  that  whiskey,  gin  and  wine  were  being  ille- 
gally sold  there.  A  report  to  the  police  department  brought 
no  reply.  Another  inspection  revealed  that  conditions  were 
unchanged  and  that  police  officers,  in  uniform,  drank  whiskey 
at  the  bar.  A  second  complaint  was  made  and  within  a  few 
days  a  letter  was  received  stating  that  policemen  had  inspected 
all  the  beverages  behind  the  bar  and  found  nothing  intoxi- 
cating, although  the  bottles  were  plainly  labelled  gin,  whiskey, 
etc.  An  officer  of  the  association  immediately  revisited  the 
saloon  and  purchased  both  gin  and  whiskey  without  any  diffi- 
culty. A  young  couple  apparently  intoxicated  were  seen  emerg- 
ing from  the  entrance  to  the  place  upstairs.  Recently  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  association,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
visited  this  saloon  and  restaurant.  They  purchased  liquor 
(served  in  cups)  at  dinner;  later  they  secured  a  room  in  the 
lodging  house  upstairs.  Curiously  enough,  on  the  very  day 
that  this  visit  was  paid  there  was  received  from  the  police 
department  a  letter  making  a  negative  report  on  the  character 
of  the  resort.  This  saloon  was  a  particular  menace  to  the  youth 
of  the  community,  not  only  on  account  of  the  poolroom  and 
the  restaurant  upstairs,  but  because  it  is  situated  within  a  block 
of  six  theaters  daily  patronized  by  thousands  of  children  and 
young  people. 

Police  and  Politics 
It  is  quite  clear  that  such  a  situation  cannot  exist  without 
the  knowledge  and  connivance  of  the  police.  We  seem  to  be 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  probably  hundreds  of 
police  officers  who,  however  genuinely  they  may  desire  to  en- 
force the  law,  are  deterred  by  political  and  other  influences. 
Indeed,  throughout  the  year  officers  of  the  association  have 
repeatedly  come  in  contact  with  these  sinister  forces. 

The  proprietor  of  one  poolroom  naively  informed  our  inves- 
tigators that  he  had  no  license  and  that  he  needed  none,  as 

Mr.  ,  the  secretary  of  a  prominent  politician,  allowed 

him  to  run  without  a  license.  He  told  the  officers  that  they 
could  find  out  all  about  it  by  seeing  this  man.  That  many 
places  in  Chicago  are  thus  illegally  operated  is  shown  by  state- 
ments of  the  deputy  city  collector,  who  recently  said  that  he 
had  found  scores  of  places  in  operation  without  a  license. 

During  the  past  months  plain  clothes  men,  talking  to 
an  investigator  of  the  association,  frankly  stated  that  if  they 
conscientiously  performed  their  duty  and  made  arrests  where 
they  could  be  made  they  would  soon  be  put  back  in  uniform 
and  transferred  to  Hegeswich  (which  is  about  fifteen  miles 
south  of  City  Hall),  and  that  such  transference  would  be 
brought  about  through  political  activity. 

In  October  the  association  received  complaint  of  a  disorderly 
house  from  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  whose  investigators,  on 
being  twice  solicited,  had  observed,  on  each  occasion,  a  twelve- 
year-old  girl  in  the  house.  At  the  request  of  the  association  the 
vice  squad  raided  the  place  and  secured  incriminating  evidence. 
The  adults  were  taken  into  custody  and  the  little  girl  removed 
to  the  Juvenile  Detention  Home.  While  waiting  in  the  county 
building  for  the  juvenile  court  hearing  a  north  side  politician, 
who  has  been  much  in  the  public  eye,  approached  the  officer 
of  the  association.  This  officer  was  in  the  company  of  the 
two  policemen  who  had  raided  the  place  and  the  investigator 
from  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  In  the  presence  of  these 
four  persons  the  ward  politician  asked  the  men  not  to  "  rub 
it  in,"  and  stated  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  one  of 
the  women  involved.  This  woman,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
was  the  one  who  had  done  the  soliciting. 


In  the  face  of  this  evidence  of  outside  interference  with  the 
police  department,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  police  officers 
discharge  their  duties  at  all.  The  association  has,  however, 
found  cases  of  individual  policemen  who  can  be  depended  upon, 
and  has  also  worked  ehectively  with  certain  squads  of  officers, 
notably  the  vice  squad  from  the  East  Chicago  avenue  station, 
who  at  our  request  have  repeatedly  raided  disorderly  hotels  in 
which  minors  were  found.  The  special  squad  from  the  office 
of  the  chief  of  police  has  also  been  successfully  used. 

In  general,  however,  the  conditions  encountered  during  last 
year  constituted  an  overwhelming  indictment  of  the  present 
police  system  and  demonstrate  the  unquestionable  need  of  a 
radical  reorganization  of  the  department,  if  any  appreciable 
improvement  is  to  be  effected.  Without  questioning  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  chief  of  police,  our  experience  has  frequently 
shown  that  a  policeman  is  constantly  between  two  fires;  if  he 
rigidly  enforces  the  law  to  the  extent  of  acting  against  some 
friend  of  a  ward  politician,  he  immediately  comes  into  disfavor 
with  persons  of  political  power  in  his  precinct  and  is  likely  to 
suffer  as  a  result.  If  he  fails  to  do  his  duty  he  receives  criticism 
from  citizens  who  believe  in  decency  and  order. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  efficiency  in  police  work  rests 
with  the  mayor  and  with  the  voters  who  elect  him.  The  patrol- 
men are  responsible  to  the  precinct  captain;  the  captain  is 
responsible  to  the  chief  of  police,  and  the  chief  of  police  is 
appointed  by  the  mayor.  It  is  unjust,  therefore,  to  place  the 
responsibility  for  this  condition  on  the  subordinates  in  the 
police  department. 

Although  the  disclosures  described  received  wide  circulation 
through  the  large  attendance  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Juvenile  Protective  Association  and  through  the  daily  press, 
little  perceptible  change  has  been  noted  in  the  situation.  Cer- 
tain police  captains  have  evinced  a  greater  desire  to  cooperate, 
but  in  general  conditions  remain  unchanged.  It  is  apparent 
that  some  action  in  addition  to  publicity  is  necessary  if  any 
substantial  improvement  is  to  be  made. 

The  law-abiding  citizens  of  Chicago  have  it  in  their  power 
to  see  that  the  responsibility  for  police  efficiency  and  law  en- 
forcement is  properly  placed  by  electing  a  competent  and  con- 
scientious man  for  mayor,  one  who  is  free  from  all  political 
entanglements.  The  man  on  the  beat,  knowing  he  will  be 
backed  up,  will  then  dare  to  do  his  duty.  Lieutenants,  captains 
and  the  chief  himself,  no  longer  fearing  domination  from  the 
outside,  can  enforce  the  law  without  danger  of  losing  their 
positions.  Delinquency  will  then  decrease ;  crime  will  be 
checked  and  conditions  surrounding  children  will  become  more 
wholesome. 

The  Challenge 
Until  that  day  arrives  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association 
must  continue  to  prosecute  its  work.  Political  corruption, 
commercialized  vice  and  demoralizing  conditions  of  every 
description  menace  the  children  of  Chicago.  The  knowledge 
that  these  boys  and  girls  are  in  danger  is  a  challenge  to  every 
person  who  believes  in  the  sanctity  of  childhood.  What  we 
need  more  than  anything  else  is  a  genuine  concern  on  the  part 
of  every  individual  for  the  youth  of  the  city.  We  need  to  care 
that  little  children  are  going  the  wrong  way,  that  girls  and 
boys  just  out  of  school  are  selling  their  very  souls  for  an 
evening's  pleasure;  and  until  every  individual  feels  this  respon- 
sibility, this  obligation  to  protect  a  childish  multitude  who 
are  defenseless,  and  registers  this  obligation  and  this  responsi- 
bility through  his  vote,  we  can  never  become  a  city  which  is 
truly  great  because  it  has  adequately  protected  its  children. 
And  what  is  true  of  Chicago  and  its  citizens'  vote  is  true  of 
all  cities  and  their  voters. 


The  Strength  of  America 

III.     The  Significance  of  Modern  Migration1 
By  Simon  J.  Lubin  and  Christina  Krysto 


NATIONALITY  is  that  sentiment  which  makes 
man  an  integral  part  of  the  greatest  of  all  human 
organizations,  greater  than  family  or  community 
— the  nation.  It  imbues  him  with  a  spirit  which, 
under  favorable  conditions,  makes  him  desire  to  live  socially 
and  holds  him  to  a  high  purpose  of  service.  In  the  scheme  of 
nation  building,  nationality  must  be  recognized  as  a  potent 
factor.  Only  by  adapting  the  national  spirit  in  the  stranger 
to  the  new  environment  can  he  be  made  a  helpful  influence 
in  the  new  nation ;  and  only  by  developing  the  national  spirit 
of  stranger  and  native  combined  can  this  new  nation  itself  be 
developed. 

But  there  is  a  factor  definitely  interwoven  with  nation- 
ality which  must  be  given  the  importance  which  is  its  due,  if 
this  scheme  of  nation  building  is  to  succeed.  That  factor  is 
migration.  In  modern  history  this  resolves  itself  into  the  three- 
fold phenomenon  of  emigration,  immigration  and  repatriation. 

Whatever  other  difficulties  enter  into  the  attempted  solution 
of  the  world's  migration  problems  of  today,  the  difficulty  is 
ever  present  that  the  importance  of  the  question  is  not  suf- 
ficiently realized  even  though  the  evils  resulting  from  migration 
may  themselves  be  exaggerated.  The  extent  to  which  migra- 
tion enters  into  the  various  aspects  of  life — political,  economic 
and  social — is  usually  minimized ;  migration  is  treated  as  a 
problem  distinct  and  separate  from  all  the  other  problems  as 
if  it  were  a  subject  complete  in  itself,  rather  than  a  force 
which  influences  all  that  concerns  a  nation  and,  in  fact,  the 
whole  world,  being,  in  turn,  influenced  by  world  forces  seem- 
ingly unrelated  to  it. 

This  attitude  of  indifference  is  not  manifested  in  equal 
measure  toward  all  forms  of  migration.  When  people  move 
in  a  body  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  write  histories  about 
them.  But  when  they  move  singly  or  in  small  groups,  the 
phenomenon  escapes  us  almost  entirely;  we  go  serenely  on 
our  way,  secure  in  the  belief  that  it  is  of  small  moment.  And 
yet  the  total  effect  of  this  latter  experience  may  be  as  great 
as  the  net  result  of  the  former. 

When  men  by  force  of  arms  attempt  to  alter  boundaries  be- 
tween states,  we  deem  the  matter  of  universal  interest,  as- 
suming an  importance  that  is  growing  with  our  increasing 
modern  breadth  of  vision.  But  when  national  complexions 
are  changed  by  emigration  or  by  immigration,  we  give  the 
matter  little  attention.  Yet  much  of  the  difficulty  exhibited 
today  in  eastern  Europe,  difficulty  which  in  various  ways  is 
holding  back  the  normal  development  of  the  whole  world's 
culture,  may  be  traced  in  great  measure  to  just  such  changes, 
unnoticed  and  unstudied  at  the  time.  Can  there  be  any  justi- 
fication for  this  relative  indifference  to  these  less  spectacular 
movements? 

Tribal  tradition  often  begins  with  the  story  of  how  the 
early  ancestor  came  from  across  the  broad  river  or  from 
beyond  the  great  mountain.  In  fact,  early  tribal  history  is 
filled  with  the  accounts  of  various  migrations  or  wanderings 
from  place  to  place.  Such  movements  were  economic,  made 
necessary  by  the  diminishing  supply  of  fish,   game  and  wild 


•Previous  articles  in  this  series  of  papers  growing  out  of  the  work  of 
the  California  Immigration  and  Housing  Commission  appeared  in  the 
Survey  for  December  20,  1919.  and  for  January  3.  The  latter  article 
through  an  editorial  error  carried  only  the  signature  of  Dr.  Lubin.  It 
should  also  be  credited  to  Miss  Krysto. 


fruits,  and  this  economic  urge  often  led  tribes  to  dispossess 
their  less  powerful  neighbors,  running  over  them  bodily  and 
taking  possession  wholesale  of  whatever  means  of  sustenance 
they  may  have  developed.  There  was  about  this  movement 
something  elemental  and  uncontrollable — it  was  not  usually  a 
thing  carefully  thought  out  and  upon  which  much  deliberate 
counsel  was  taken.  Pinching  economic  influences  grew  less 
and  less  bearable,  a  gradual  unrest  arose,  and  men  shifted. 
Sometimes  one  tribe  in  overrunning  another  crushed  and 
absorbed  it  completely  in  one  generation ;  at  other  times 
the  advancing  tribe  was  itself  so  thoroughly  dominated  and 
assimilated  that  its  identity  disappeared  wholly;  there  are 
also  instances  of  two  tribes  which,  in  coming  together,  inter- 
mingled to  the  great  advantage  of  both,  the  resulting  tribe 
being  better  than  either  of  the  original  two.  The  character- 
istic feature  of  such  tribal  migrations  was  that  it  was  a 
movement  of  a  whole  social  group  which  turned  its  back 
forever  upon  the  place  it  had  made  its  home.  Few  events 
in  history  have  commanded  greater  attention  than  these  shifting 
movements  of  olden  times. 

When  states  became  relatively  well  established  and  or- 
ganized, colonization  came  into  being.  To  colonization,  too, 
the  world  has  paid  and  still  pays,  adequate  tribute.  The 
stories  of  Australasia,  of  Canada,  of  the  British  and  Dutch 
colonies  of  South  Africa,  the  tales  of  the  newer  German  and 
French  colonies  and,  over  and  above  all  these,  the  tale  of  the 
origin  of  the  United  States,  need  no  elaboration  to  bring  their 
importance  before  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

As  to  the  causes  of  colonization  they  are  again  mainly 
economic.  The  major  portion  of  a  state  might  fare  very  well, 
yet  certain  sections  of  it,  through  adverse  climatic  conditions, 
through  the  impoverishing  of  the  earth,  through  overpopula- 
tion become  undesirable.  Relief  is  then  sought,  not  in  the 
movement  of  the  whole  mass,  for  most  of  the  mass  is  well 
satisfied ;  not  in  a  movement  outside  the  national  boundaries, 
for  the  world  is  still  very  large  and  men  still  cling  to  the 
thought  of  home;  but  in  the  migration  of  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  to  a  territory  still  within  the  protection  of  the 
state.  Since  overpopulation  often  played  a  part  here,  the 
movement  is  to  those  parts  of  the  state  not  yet  crowded ; 
since  these  men  knew  more  or  less  about  the  new  land  before- 
hand, the  migration  is  a  permanent  thing;  and  since  the  in- 
fluence of  the  homeland  is  not  entirely  shut  off,  there  arise 
relatively  few  questions  of  adaptation  and  assimilation. 

Colonization  soon  won  for  itself  a  place  in  the  world's  pro- 
gress; new  countries  have  been  made  by  the  movement,  and 
countries  already  established  have  been  radically  changed. 
All  in  all,  colonization  is  held  to  be  wholly  normal,  a  natural 
part  of  the  nation's  growth,  and  not  only  have  states  deliber- 
ately set  about  acquiring  territory  for  their  colonies,  but  the 
sentiment  of  the  world  would  condemn  the  policy  of  any  state 
were  it  to  attempt  to  prohibit  colonization  when  that  is  a 
physical  possibility. 

Together  with  the  development  of  colonization  went  the 
development  of  a  third  form  of  movement,  intra-state  migra- 
tion, the  exchange  of  a  home  in  one  part  of  the  native  land  for 
a  new  home  still  within  the  borders  of  the  same  land.  This 
movement  developed  slowly;  even  between  relatively  near-by 
points  within  a  state  where  no  pioneering  was  involved  people 
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hesitated  to  move.  A  river  formed  an  insurmountable  barrier, 
a  forest  stretched  as  far  as  thought  itself  could  reach,  a  moun- 
tain range  marked  the  end  of  the  world.  But  with  the 
coming  of  improvements  in  the  means  of  transportation,  with 
the  coming  of  the  factory  system  and  the  popularizing  of  the 
press,  this  reluctance  in  great  part  was  overcome.  Somehow 
came  the  consciousness  that  a  certain  amount  of  moving  from 
place  to  place  of  the  country's  inhabitants  was  essential  to 
that  country's  progress.  In  the  United  States  such  intra-state 
migration  is  a  common  phenomenon  today,  so  common  that 
there  is  little  tendency  to  class  it  with  the  movements  which 
we  are  considering.  And  yet  in  California,  for  example,  where 
there  are  whole  towns  whose  inhabitants  almost  to  a  man  are 
native  Kansans  or  native  Iowans,  the  members  of  the  native 
sons'  organizations  show  at  times  a  pride  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  pride  of  the  native  born  as  opposed  to  foreign  born. 
The  extreme  of  this  feeling  was  shown  not  long  ago  when  a 
native  son  of  California  spoke  in  all  seriousness  to  a  member 
of  the  State  Commission  of  Immigration — and  one  hesitates 
to  quote  the  conversation  involved  because  it  makes  too  perfect 
a  story  to  sound  trustworthy : 

"  I  wish,"  said  the  Californian,  "  that  you  people  would  look  into 
the  case  of  John  Smith.     He's  in  trouble." 

"But  what  can  we  do  for  your  John  Smith?" 

"  Well,  it's  your  commission  that  deals  with  these  here  immigrants, 
isn't  it?" 

"  Surely,  but  John  Smith  doesn't  sound  like  the  name  of  an  alien." 

"John  Smith's  a  brand  new  immigrant.  He's  just  come  over  from 
Kansas." 

In  the  three  instances  mentioned — tribal  migration,  colon- 
ization, and  intra-state  changes — men's  movements  are  always 
within  the  state.  In  the  first  instance,  that  of  tribal  migra- 
tion, the  man  does  not  leave  his  state:  the  state  itself  moves 
with  him.  In  the  second,  colonization,  as  the  state's  groups 
move  out  to  the  outskirts,  that  state  extends  itself.  In  the 
third  instance,  movement  is  only  from  point  to  point  within 
the  established  state. 

Then,  gradually  there  comes  a  new  type  of  migration.  Even 
in  the  legends  which  antedate  history  there  are  examples  of 
another  sort  of  migration,  the  inter-state  migration  with  which 
today  we  are  most  concerned.  In  these  legends  such  move- 
ments were  scattered  adventures,  spoken  of  with  wonder  and 
unbelief.  It  was  only  as  states  became  more  friendly,  as 
inter-state  communication  became  more  accessible,  as,  in  short, 
the  modern  era  came  upon  the  world,  that  migration  of  this 
sort  became  common.  No  longer  did  man  move  with  every 
other  man  of  his  state  or  of  his  tribe  or  even  of  his  village, 
and  no  longer  did  he  stop  at  a  well  known  or  a  near  point. 
The  family  or  even  the  individual  became  the  unit  of  migration, 
and  man  went  boldly  out  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth's 
globe. 

We  began  to  speak  of  emigration  and  immigration  and  later 
of  repatriation.  But  just  because  the  unit  of  movement  was 
small  and  the  movement  therefore  gradual,  we  gave  it  little 
attention  and  still  looked  with  awe  and  wonder  at  the 
migrations  of  olden  times,  when  whole  tribes  rose  and  moved, 
depopulating  their  home  territory  and  overcrowding  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  neighboring  tribe,  changing  suddenly,  whether  for 
better  or  for  worse,  the  entire  social  structure  of  that  territory. 
That,  we  said,  was  the  colossal  thing,  those  movements  which, 
had  they  continued,  would  have  been  capable  of  turning  our 
modern  world  topsy  turvy  overnight. 

But  is  there  necessarily  a  difference,  in  the  importance  of  the 

results   achieved,    between    those   momentous    movements   of 

the  past  and  the  shifting  of  the  peoples  of  today?     In  answer 

we  may  quote  Haddon's  The  Wanderings  of  Peoples: 

The  movements  of  peoples  which  are  sufficiently  dramatic  for  the 
ordinary  historian   to   record   are  often  of  less  importance  than  the 


quiet,  steady  drift  of  a  population  from  one  area  into  another,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  emigration  from  Europe  to  America  in  modern 
times. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  the  importance  of  these  modern 
movements,  taking  Italy  as  the  typical  country  of  emigra- 
tion and  the  United  States  as  that  of  immigration.  Italy  has 
approximately  forty  million  people.  If  one-eighth  of  this  en- 
tire population  were  to  rise  and  depart  for  another  land  at  one 
moment,  the  whole  world,  not  mentioning  the  two  states  most 
concerned,  would  find  it  hard  to  recover  from  the  shock.  Yet 
it  is  officially  estimated  that  there  are  over  five  million  Italians 
outside  of  Italy  and  most  of  these  are  in  the  two  Americas, 
a  great  part  being  in  the  United  States.  An  unofficial  es- 
timate, but  thoroughly  trustworthy,  places  the  number  of 
Italians  living  outside  of  Italy  at  almost  double  that  number. 

It  will  be  contended  that  such  mass  migration  would  deserve 
attention  on  account  of  the  shock  resulting;  while  the  slower 
movements  of  emigration  and  immigration  can  well  go  with- 
out notice  because  by  their  very  slowness  they  admit  of  re- 
adaptation,  of  readjustment,  of  absorption  and  assimilation; 
that  the  country  which  these  people  have  left  is  given  op- 
portunity, by  the  gradualness  of  their  departure,  to  fit  itself 
to  a  smaller  population,  to  benefit,  in  fact,  from  such  a 
decrease.  If  we  look  more  closely  into  the  actual  conditions 
resulting,  however,  we  find  quite  a  different  state  of  affairs. 

Italy  has  towns  that  have  been  practically  depopulated 
by  emigration.  In  the  year  1908,  for  example,  sixteen  com- 
munes in  the  province  of  Avellino  lost  21  per  cent  of  their 
population  to  the  United  States.  The  commune  of  Taurati 
sent  84  per  cent  of  its  numbers  in  that  one  year.  Another 
commune  has  housing  accommodations  for  12,000  people 
and  11,000  of  these  accommodations  are  vacant. 

Were  our  inquiry  to  stop  here  even  then  would  the  matter 
be  grave.  The  simple  fact  of  such  wholesale  depopulation 
of  sections  of  a  country  is  a  serious  thing.  But  the  real 
significance  goes  much  deeper. 

When  a  business  enterprise  loses  patrons  and  these  patrons 
go  over  to  a  competitor,  a  stern  and  determined  inventory  is 
taken  of  the  situation.  When  a  state  loses  inhabitants  and 
citizens  who  thus  unconsciously  pay  a  great  tribute  to  the  land 
of  their  destination,  and  condemn  the  land  of  their  origin,  it  is 
not  enough  to  consider  whether  emigration  is  in  itself  an  evil 
or  a  blessing.  Rather  should  we  seek  to  determine  the  condi- 
tions of  which  excessive  emigration  is  merely  a  symptom. 
When  a  wholesale  exodus  of  people  from  the  native  land  is 
being  weighed,  that  exodus  cannot  be  treated  as  separate  from 
other  aspects  of  life;  the  deeper  why  must  necessarily  be  asked. 

Agriculture  in  great  parts  of  Italy  is  very  backward,  the 
processes  and  methods  being  those  that  were  antiquated  in  the 
time  of  Noah.  Would  the  Italian  subjects  remain  at  home  if 
these  processes  and  methods  were  so  improved  that  the  farmer 
could  be  assured  a  decent  living?  If  they  would,  then  at  once 
the  question  of  Italian  emigration  ties  itself  up  inseparably 
with  the  plane  of  agricultural  development  in  Italy  of  which 
it  is,  to  a  degree,  the  gauge,  and  cannot  be  considered  apart 
from  it. 

Industry,  as  we  understand  the  word  in  America,  hardly 
exists  in  Italy  today.  Would  Italian  emigration  decrease  if 
industry  were  brought  to  a  satisfactory  level,  giving,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  greater  output  of  manufactured  products,  and,  on 
the  other,  satisfactory  employment  to  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands?  If  it  would,  then  the  question  of  emigration 
takes  upon  itself  another  complication — consideration  of  the 
industrial  situation. 

An  eminent  Italian  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  there 
are  certain  communities  in  Italy  with  as  many  as  five  thousand 
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inhabitants,  that  have  no  school.  The  amount  of  illiteracy  in 
the  province  of  Avellino  is  65  per  cent.  Would  Italian  parents 
cease  to  go  abroad  for  better  educational  opportunities  for  their 
children  if  this  condition  were  remedied?  If  they  would, 
then  this  must  be  included  in  the  problem  of  emigration. 

If  other  proofs  are  needed  of  the  importance  of  emigration 
to  the  peoples,  we  have  the  records  of  the  conflict  between  the 
urge  of  emigration  and  man-made  laws  to  prohibit  it.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  ancient  tribal  migrations  were  ele- 
mental and  uncontrollable.  Scarcely  less  true  is  this  of  the 
modern  movements,  for  the  years  during  which  Russia  and 
Austria  forbade  the  emigration  of  their  subjects  were  years 
during  which  the  numbers  of  Russians  and  Austrians  coming 
from  their  native  lands  to  the  United  States  were  very  large. 
The  emigration  problem  is  not  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
wharf  at  point  of  embarkation  and  on  the  other  by  Ellis  Island, 
and  the  solution  of  that  problem  cannot  be  taken  up  inde- 
pendently of  the  solution  of  the  larger  problems  of  which  it  is 
the  symptom. 

As  for  the  other  side  of  the  question,  immigration,  we  turn 
to  the  land  of  adoption — in  our  example  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  pages  devoted  to  immigration  by  various 
writers  is  very  large.  And  yet  it  too  has  been  treated  in  the 
main  as  a  subject  apart,  closely  linked  with  only  one  aspect  of 
our  national  life,  that  of  labor.  The  very  fact  that  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration  is  placed  under  the  Department  of  Labor 
points  to  this.  As  for  the  general  public,  emigration 
meant  no  more  to  it  than  an  ocean  steamer  with  its 
steerage  crowded  to  overflowing;  immigration,  in  turn, 
signified  city  blocks  crowded,  ill  smelling  and  dirty, 
whence  men  and  women  went  out  to  work  in  factories, 
where  the  air  rang  with  unfamiliar  speech,  where  peo- 
ple were  queer  and  much  to  be  avoided.  This  was 
all  there  was  to  the  problem,  and  its  solution  lay  largely  in 
that  one  word,  avoided,  until  the  war  came  and  showed  the 
danger  of  the  forgotten  mass.  And,  now  that  the  war  is  past, 
unless  thoughtful  men  work  harder  than  ever  to  turn  the  light 
squarely  upon  the  problem,  it  will  again  resolve  itself  into  the 
old,  uninteresting  question ;  a  question  more  distorted  than 
ever  by  the  post-war  vehement  dislike  of  the  foreign-bom 
which  is  beginning  to  hide  under  the  guise  of  Americanization 
propaganda. 

Surely  it  is  futile  to  contend  that  the  effects  of  immigration 
are  either  good  or  bad  until  more  thought  has  been  put  upon 
its  three-fold  problem:  the  decision  as  to  the  numbers  to  be 
admitted,  the  selection  of  the  kind  to  be  admitted,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  immigrant  after  his  arrival.  And  the  pity  of 
it  is  that  in  the  recent  awakening  we  were  forced  to  gauge  the 
tremendous  importance  of  immigration  by  the  bad  results 
which  have  come  through  neglecting  the  entire  question,  rather 
than  by  the  good  effects  which  would  have  developed  from  a 
wisely  planned  constructive  policy  for  its  handling. 

The  words,  tremendous  importance,  are  not  an  exaggeration. 
Immigration  into  the  United  States  has  been  going  on  so  long 
and  so  intensively  that  today  15  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
the  country  is  foreign  born.  With  their  children  these  foreign- 
born  number  one-third  of  all  the  inhabitants  and  in  some  cities 
this  proportion  exceeds  80  per  cent.2  Masses  of  elements 
totally  foreign  to  the  country  were  thrown  within  her  borders 
and  then  forgotten  by  everyone  save  the  employers  of  labor. 


2  The  above  computation  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  millions 
of  Negroes  are  on  that  side  of  the  balance  which  aids  in  assimilation.  If 
the  Negro  is  eliminated  from  consideration  on  both  sides  of  the  scale 
then  the  whites  of  foreign  parentage  are  almost  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  white  population.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  throw  the  Negro  ele- 
ment on  the  side  of  the  scale  representing  those  who  themselves  require 
guidance  in  becoming  assimilated,  then  this  latter  quota — Negroes  plus 
those  of  foreign  parentage — totals  approximately  one-half  of  the  entire 
population. 


These  elements,  the  peoples  of  the  various  countries  of  emi- 
gration, formed  nuclei  around  which  newly  arriving  groups  of 
their  countrymen  gathered  and  grew  without  end.  Little 
Italies  came  into  being,  and  Little  Austrias,  and  Ghettos — 
tight  walled  communities,  impervious  to  the  influence  of  the 
world  about.  This  in  itself  could  not  but  be  of  great  concern 
in  a  democracy  where  successful  government  depends  upon  the 
free  interplay  of  thought  throughout  the  land,  and  this  condi- 
tion could  not  have  arisen  had  there  been  a  plan  from  the 
beginning.  As  it  stands,  during  the  past  few  decades,  due  to 
the  coming  of  the  foreign  born,  whole  communities  within  the 
United  States  have  changed  complexions  nationally.  And, 
save  for  the  time  element  involved,  the  results  are  quite  as  far- 
reaching  as  would  be  the  more  sudden  results  of  a  modern 
migration  similar  to  those  of  ancient  times.  These  results, 
under  an  attitude  of  indifference  or  antagonism,  may  be  wholly 
bad;  under  an  attitude  of  thoughtful,  constructive  effort  may 
be  wholly  good ;  but  good  or  bad,  they  are  bound  to  be  colos- 
sal when  we  consider  the  numbers  involved. 

Illiteracy  now  runs  high  in  these  changing  communities. 
This  angle,  relatively  unimportant  when  compared  in  magni- 
tude to  the  entire  question,  is  yet  in  itself  of  great  moment. 
Colonization  may  perhaps  not  have  been  a  comparatively  sim- 
ple problem  had  the  question  of  illiteracy  thrust  itself  into  its 
development.  This  rate  of  illiteracy  is  too  high  for  the  intel- 
lectual health  of  the  community,  too  high  for  the  security  of 
the  people,  as  we  have  learned  in  our  recent  military  experi- 
ence. Yet  wholesale  illiteracy  under  a  scheme  which  involves 
patience,  persistence  and  skill  is  not  at  all  a  necessary  evil. 

We  hear  much  of  the  exploitation  of  the  foreign  born  by 
the  unscrupulous,  so  much  that  we  sometimes  grow  weary  of 
the  repetition.  Yet  we  cannot  avoid  giving  consideration  to 
this  practice  of  fraud,  especially  when  we  realize  that  the  immi- 
grants exploited  are  not  the  only  ones  affected.  When  one 
section  of  the  population  is  a  ready  victim  to  exploitation,  the 
moral  tone  of  the  whole  land  is  lowered.  Besides,  when  we 
consider  the  international  aspects  of  immigration  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  instances  of  fraud  in  the  United 
States  do  not  make  pleasant  reading  in  letters  to  the  home- 
land ;  and  the  popular  conception  in  that  homeland  concerning 
the  United  States  is  largely  determined  by  letters. 

More  important  than  letters  is  the  returned  emigrant.  Here 
we  come  to  the  third  aspect  of  modern  migration,  repatriation, 
which  commands  attention  chiefly  because  of  its  international 
significance.  The  returned  emigrant,  if  he  has  been  properly 
treated  in  the  land  of  his  temporary  abode,  becomes  at  once  a 
teacher  in  his  homeland.  No  other  form  of  propaganda  can 
so  quickly  induce  a  group  of  people  to  take  up  whatever  pro- 
gressive features  the  land  of  immigration  may  have  to  offer. 
To  go  back  to  our  illustrations:  Italy's  primitive  agricultural 
methods  can  be  brought  up  to  date  more  quickly  by  groups  of 
returned  farmers  who  have  served  a  term  of  apprenticeship  in 
the  United  States  than  by  any  number  of  educational  courses. 
Likewise,  as  rows  of  "American  houses  "  plainly  show,  Italy's 
living  ideals  are  fast  becoming  altered  by  the  same  medium. 
On  the  other  hand,  returned  emigrants  corrupted  by  the  coun- 
try they  have  visited,  weakened  by  excessive  labor,  impover- 
ished by  adverse  industrial  conditions,  embittered  by  a  series  of 
failures,  are  a  burden  to  the  home  community  and  a  menace 
to  the  entire  homeland. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  indicate  that  the 
treatment  of  abnormal  emigration  is  in  the  correc- 
tion of  conditions  in  the  homeland.  A  succeeding 
article  will  outline  a  plan  for  the  treatment  of  exten- 
sive immigration  by  a  wise  regulation  of  selection,  quantitative 
and  qualitative,  of  new  members  of  the  commonwealth,  and  a 
rational  follow-up  after  admission. 
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An  Opportunity  Missed 

A  JAPANESE  visitor  recently  returned  to  Japan  writes: 
"  What  was  most  impressive  to  me  was  the  total  absence 
of  trees  and  greens."  This  refers  to  our  large  cities  of  which 
he  visited  several,  and  especially  to  New  York.  Many  visitors, 
enchanted  with  the  beauty  of  New  York's  sky  line  on  enter- 
ing this  country,  express  themselves  bitterly  disappointed  a 
few  weeks  later  with  the  dreariness  and  lack  of  beauty  in 
which  the  masses  of  our  people  live.  And  still  our  large 
cities  continue  to  grow,  and  to  grow  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
in  many  cases  than  the  smaller  towns.  We  still  take  it  for 
granted  that  this  growth  must  continue,  though  there  are 
frequent  opportunities  for  emptying  out  somewhat  our  over- 
crowded cities  and  starting  afresh  with  a  healthier  community 
growth. 

Such  an  opportunity  seemed  to  be  offered  when  the  Save 
New  York  Committee  took  a  decided  stand  against  the  re- 
newal of  leases  to  the  manufacturing  establishments  which 
of  late  years  have  in  ever  increasing  numbers  invaded  the 
formerly  exclusive  residential  and  shopping  section  of  Fifth 
and  Madison  avenues.  When  a  majority  of  property  owners 
in  this  section  had  agreed  not  to  renew  the  leases  held  by 
manufacturers,  it  became  clear  that  hundreds  of  these,  em- 
ploying tens  of  thousands  of  garment  makers,  would  have 
to  remove  their  plants.  For  a  brief  time  the  idea,  often 
mooted,  of  moving  the  cloak,  suit,  shirt  and  dress  industries 
entirely  out  of  the  heart  of  the  city,  seemed  to  have  become 
feasible- — for,  joint  action  on  the  part  of  these  concerns,  de- 
pendent upon  the  same  market,  the  same  sources  of  material 
and  the  same  supply  of  labor,  was  inevitable.  Now  the  hope 
has  definitely  vanished ;  it  is  announced  that  these  industries, 
so  far  from  removing  themselves  from  the  congested  city 
center,  have  sought  refuge  from  impending  homelessness  in 
the  establishment  of  a  new  manufacturing  center,  a  few 
blocks  to  the  west,  but  still  as  close  to  their  former  habitat 
as  it  was  possible  to  remain.  The  first  of  a  number  of  struc- 
tures to  house  it,  is  a  cooperative  venture  of  the  cloak  and 
suit  manufacturers,  two  buildings,  sixteen  stories  high,  which 
will  occupy  two  entire  blocks  between  Seventh  and  Eighth 
avenues. 

Lots  at  a  value  of  more  than  three  million  dollars  have 
been  acquired,,  and  the  erection  of  these  gigantic  buildings 
will  mean  the  destruction  of  by  no  means  outworn  existing 
structures,  including  a  modern  hotel.  This  area,  in  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  Save  New  York  Committee,  is  described 
as  "  unoccupied  " — and  from  the  point  of  view  of  New 
York's  appalling  land  values  it  may  perhaps  so  be  called; 
for  here  floor  space  for  cloak  and  suit  manufacturers  can  be 
obtained  at  a  yearly  rental  of  about  50  cents  per  square  foot, 
whereas  in  the  present  location  they  have  to  pay  more  nearly 
$2.50.  In  addition  to  the  two  buildings  mentioned,  a  twenty- 
story  manufacturing  building  with  a  club  on  the  top  floor 
is  under  way  in  the  same  neighborhood  as  a  new  center  for 
the  fur  trade,  and  a  fourth  building  of  a  similar  nature  is 
also  projected.  Here  we  ha"ve,  then,  a  deliberate  endeavor 
to  congest  New  York  still  further,  to  prevent  for  a  long 
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time  to  come  the  settlement  of  its  huge  foreign-born  popula- 
tion in  an  environment  affording  space,  quiet,  health  and 
beauty — all  of  which  could  have  been  accomplished  with  a 
little  more  imagination,  a  little  more  enterprise,  a  little  more 
foresight  of  employers  in  regard  to  their  own  interests  and 
a  little  more  public  spirit  on  their  part. 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  Woman's  Municipal  League  of 
the  City  of  New  York  (December  6)  on  the  housing  prob- 
lem, after  reviewing  several  suggestions  (for  improvement  that 
have  been  made,  continues: 

But  what  is  our  aim  as  regards  Greater  New  York?  Is  it  an  ever 
growing  population?  Is  it  an  ever  higher  degree  of  congestion? 
Is  it  a  constantly  diminishing  area  of  open  space?  Is  it  more  tene- 
ments, more  slums?  A  rational  solution  of  the  housing  problem  must 
of  necessity  be  based  upon  a  rational  answer  to  these  questions.  The 
answer  may  well  start  with  the  proposition  that  New  York  is  already 
too  congested.  Our  industrial  and  economic  system  has  failed  to 
provide  sufficient  habitations  for  our  people;  we  can  not  transport 
our  population;  we  can  not  educate  our  population. 

Recent  City  Plans 

PROF.  K.  R.  B.  FLINT,  of  Norwich  University,  Ver- 
mont, in  a  recent  bulletin  on  "  town  planning,  a  program 
of  civic  preparedness  for  Vermont  communities,"  makes  the 
physical  planning  of  cities  a  minor  aspect  of  city  planning 
and  lays  the  emphasis  on  community  organization  for  whole- 
some working  and  home  life.  In  this  he  carries  one  step 
further  a  tendency  that  has  become  noticeable  in  recent  city 
planning  literature.  Earlier  reports  dealt  almost  exclusively 
with  questions  of  street  plan,  civic  center,  boulevard  and 
park  systems,  and  the  like,  with  a  loosely  attached  chapter, 
occasionally,  on  the  proper  distribution  and  space  needs  of 
playgrounds  and  recreation  centers.  With  the  interest  of 
recent  years  in  zoning  by  use  districts,  however,  social 
questions  have  forced  themselves  more  and  more  on  the  at- 
tention of  city  planners.  Some  idea  of  the  social  composition 
and  needs  of  the  population  is  essential  even  to  the  most  rudi- 
mentary districting  for  building  regulations.  It  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  proportions  not  only  of  small  and  heavy 
industry,  and  of  light  and  heavy  traffic,  but  also  of  rich  and 
poor,  of  foreign-born  and  native,  of  age  groups  and  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  education  differed  from  town  to  town — that 
"  towns,  like  men  and  women,  have  character."  This  recog- 
nition is  manifest  in  several  recent  city  planning  reports. 

Arthur  C.  Comey,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Home- 
stead Commission,  in  a  scheme  for  the  procedure  to  be 
adopted  in  the  planning  of  the  city  of  Brockton  in  that  state, 
puts  first  a  survey  of  "  underlying  factors,"  and  among  these 
we  note  along  with  topography,  use  of  property,  and  land 
values  questions  relating  to  population  and  to  health.  How 
the  population  is  distributed  and  at  what  rate  it  is  growing, 
are,  of  course,  essential  factors  that  must  influence  the  plan ; 
but  hardly  less  important  from  the  newer  viewpoint  is  the 
distribution  of  prevailing  races,  of  workers  among  the  rest 
of  the  population,  and  of  communicable  disease,  death  and 
infant  death-rates.  In  the  actual  work  of  planning,  again 
social  considerations  play  their  part.     In  addition  to  studying 
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the  efficiency  of  all  public  services  and  their  adaptability  to 
future  growth  of  population,  Mr.  Comey  proposes  to  survey 
also  food  supply  conditions,  juvenile  delinquency  in  relation 
to  the  city  map  (to  assist  in  determining  adequacy  and  loca- 
tion of  playgrounds)  and  similar  matters  which  have  hitherto 
remained  in  the  province  of  the  social  surveyor. 

Frank  Backus  Williams,  of  the  New  York  Bar,  in  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  proposed  planning  law  for  Akron,  Ohio,  explains 
the  various  civic  and  social  purposes  of  zoning  and  incident- 
ally mentions  that,  conservatively  handled,  it  normally  raises 
property  and  land  values.  John  Nolen's  plan  for  Akron  pro- 
poses zoning  in  five  use  districts:  business;  light  industries; 
detached,  semi-detached  and  group  single  family;  detached 
and  semi-detached  single  family;  restricted  neighborhood 
single  family.  In  line  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  however, 
the  classification  and  plan  for  its  application  are  offered  only 
as  tentative  suggestions,  and  the  whole  citizenship — by  public 
hearings  and  a  final  submission  of  the  plan  after  revision  of  the 
details  in  line  with  the  criticisms  received,  to  the  common 
council — will  participate  in  framing  it.  "  By  this  laborious 
but  democratic  method,"  says  Mr.  Williams,  "  Akron  will 
obtain  a  zoning  system  which  will  long  continue  without 
substantial  change  to  be  of  great  service  to  her  in  her  pros- 
perous growth." 

The  Zone  Plan  for  St.  Louis,  recently  issued  by  the  City 
Plan  Commission,  among  several  other  contributions  of 
special  interest  to  the  social  worker,  contains  a  timely  re- 
minder by  Nelson  Cunliff,  commissioner  of  parks  and  recrea- 
tion, that  much  public  expenditure  on  parks  and  playgrounds 
is  wasted  if  the  use  of  the  surrounding  areas  is  not  under 
control.  He  instances  playgrounds  in  St.  Louis,  made  after 
careful  surveys  as  to  the  number  of  children  in  each  block, 
recreation  facilities  available  and  other  data,  which  five  years 
later  were  surrounded  by  factories.  There  are  even  parks 
made  at  great  expense  to  serve  dense  populations  and  now 
reached  only  by  "  crossing  streets  upon  which  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  heavy  traffic,  including  street  cars  and  railroad  tracks." 
Moreover,  as  Mr.  Cunliff  says,  "  no  matter  how  many  play- 
grounds are  established,  there  will  still  be  a  great  number  of 
children  who  will  have  to  depend  upon  the  streets  for  their 
play  spaces,"  and  it  is  important  that  these  streets  shall  not 
be  dangerous  to  life  and  limb  but,  if  possible,  especially  free 
from  traffic,  clean  and  beautiful. 

In  another  section  of  the  same  report,  Dr.  M.  A.  Bliss 
gives  as  an  argument  for  zoning  that  unregulated  city  growth 
induces  nervous  disorders.  Not  even  "  the  man  who  estab- 
lishes his  home  on  a  modest  street,  expecting  to  live  in  quiet 
and  free  from  nuisances,"  under  present  conditions  is  safe 
against  encroachment.  Another  St.  Louis  doctor,  W.  C. 
Bitting,  points  out  that  this  encroachment  is  on  a  man's  purse 
as  well  as  on  his  health.  The  predicament  of  the  man  who 
bit  by  bit  has  saved  together  a  nice  little  home  only  to  lose 
the  better  part  of  his  investment  by  the  invasion  of  industrial 
enterprise  upon  his  quiet  side  street  is  only  too  familiar.  Con- 
versely, the  regulation  of  the  uses  to  which  different  parts  of 
the  city  area  may  be  put  has  the  great  social  advantage  of 
facilitating  inspection  and  the  provision  of  the  most  effective 
sanitary  and  other  public  services. 

Two  Housing  Schemes 

PORTLAND,  MAINE,  along  with  other  cities  of  the 
northeastern  states,  has  a  serious  housing  shortage.  The 
civic  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  some  time  ago 
took  up  this  matter,  and  a  committee  was  appointed,  which 
investigated  not  only  the  situation  in  Portland  but  the  build- 
ing situation  throughout  the  country.  A  report  was  made 
to  the  chamber  as  a  whole,  and  this  instructed  the  committee 
after  suitably  enlarging  it,  to  proceed  with  the  formulation 
of  a  housing  scheme.  The  result  has  been  the  organization 
of  a  corporation  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  approved  by  the 
chamber  and  now  legally  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
state  of   Maine.     The  corporation   has  purchased   a  tract  of 


some  forty  acres  within  the  street  car  limits  of  Portland  and 
is  now  engaged  in  laying  it  out.  This  spring  homes  are  to 
be  erected  on  the  property  for  sale  to  home  seekers  at  a  profit 
not  exceeding  6  per  cent  of  the  investment.  At  present  a 
campaign  for  sale  of  the  stock  is  being  carried  on,  after 
which  a  permanent  board  of  directors  will  be  elected  to  carry 
through  the  building  operations. 

The  housing  committee  of  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce also  has  perfected  an  organization  which  will  give  that 
city  a  corporation  with  a  capital  of  two  million  dollars  to 
build  homes  for  working  people.  It  is  planned  that  no  house 
shall  cost  more  than  $5,000,  and  that  the  houses  shall  be  sold 
or  rented  only  to  persons  of  limited  means.  In  addition  to 
the  individual  houses,  community  houses  will  be  built,  sur- 
rounded by  playgrounds.  A  special  subdivision  is  proposed 
which  will  be  modeled  after  a  plan  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Corporation.  As  in  Portland,  the  returns  to  in- 
vestors will  be  limited,  since  the  intention  is  to  provide  good 
homes  for  workers  and  not  to  make  profit.  The  Home  and 
Housing  Association  grew  out  of  a  very  clamorous  demand 
for  new  houses  which  the  local  builders  were  unable  to  meet. 

Substitutes  for  Brick  and  Stone 

ALL  the  world  is  grappling  with  the  shortage  of  houses 
occasioned  by  the  war.  In  addition  to  the  various  new 
ideas  on  financing  housing  enterprises,  involving  many 
forms  of  state  grants,  municipal  and  corporate  enterprises  and 
cooperation  of  public  bodies  and  private  organizations,  the 
choice  of  new  substitutes  for  traditional  building  materials 
is  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  situation.  In  New 
South  Wales,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  getting  enough 
skilled  bricklayers,  the  Ministry  of  Housing  has  experimented 
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ECONOMY  IN  STREET  PLANNING 

rHE  plan  reproduced  is  put  forward  by  William  E. 
Sanders,  a  London  architect  and  surveyor  (Revolu- 
tion in  Housing  and  Town  Planning,  author,  118  Camden 
Road,  N.  W.,  price  6d)  as  doing  away  with  a  great  deal 
of  unnecessary  street  making  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
mitting more  economical  use  of  lots  than  the  traditional 
method  of  development.  Commenting  on  it,  Housing 
says:  "If  it  were  practicable  to  dispense  with  carriage- 
way access  to  more  than  half  the  houses,  this  claim  (to 
economy)  could  be  sustained.  But,  having  regard  to  the 
delivery  of  heavy  articles,  such  as  coal  and  furniture, 
and  the  removal  of  refuse,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  so; 
and  when  adequate  access  has  been  provided  to  all  the 
houses  disposed  on  the  'Economic  Homestead'  method, 
the  comparison  of  expense  is  much  to  its  disadvantage." 


with  concrete.  The  first  houses  built  by  the  ministry  with 
this  material  were  open  in  October.  The  building  of  each 
house  took  three  weeks.  Although  apparently  the  cost  of 
these  houses  was  exceedingly  low,  builders  believe  that  some 
of  the   actual  cost  has  not  been  properly  accounted   for  and 
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that  the  actual  cost  of  building  is  greater  than  with  the  use 
of  brick. 

In  Norway,  economies  are  attempted  more  particularly  by 
a  judicious  standardization  of  wooden  houses.  The  local 
need  for  cheaper  housing  here  coincides  with  a  great  demand 
for  export  to  Great  Britain  where  local  experiments  in  the 
construction  of  wooden  houses  have  not  been  altogether  sat- 
isfactory in  the  matter  of  cost.  Norwegian  manufacturers 
believe  that  "  ready-to-inhabit  "  houses  will  soon  be  as  com- 
mon as  "  ready-to-wear  "  suits.  A  small  trade  in  such  houses 
has  been  carried  on  for  thirty  years  or  so;  but  hitherto  variety 
of  style  and  ornamentation  rather  than  the  utmost  economy 
have  been  characteristic  of  the  Norwegian  house  constructed 
for  export.  Christiania  factories  are  able  to  deliver  houses 
within  six  weeks  after  receipt  of  the  order. 

A  new  English  house  plan  which  is  recommended  by  the 
Ministry,  of  Health  has  been  drawn  up  by  Barry  Parker,  a 
well-known  architect.  One  of  its  chief  features  is  that  the 
house  has  only  one  entrance.  There  are  several  other  features 
simplifying  construction  and  at  the  same  time  adding  to  the 
housewife's  convenience. 

Other  proposals  for  new  methods  of  construction  recently 
submitted  to  the  ministry  include  hollow  steel  framework 
cased  in  concrete  in  the  walls  with  concrete  slab  outer  walling 
and  clinker  concrete  inner  walling  and  partitions;  reinforced 
concrete  largely  pre-cast  with  site-moulded  elements;  walls 
of  interlocking  terra  cotta  blocks  6  inches  thick;  pre-cast 
tongued  and  grooved  concrete  slabs,  built  as  cavity  wall — 
strengthened  with  stanchions  formed  by  interlocking  H  blocks 
encasing  a  reinforced  concrete  core;  steel  framing  covered  ex- 
ternally with  Hy-Rib  metal  lathing,  thoroughly  cased  in  fine 
concrete;  solid  concrete  walls  filled  in  between  waterproofed 
asbestos  sheets;  walls  of  pre-cast  reinforced  concrete  slabs, 
8  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  forming  a  cavity  wall  with  site- 
moulded  stanchions,  the  whole  forming  a  monolithic  struc- 
ture; concrete  walls  built  with  continuous  cavity  and  de- 
signed so  that  all  component  parts  are  multiples  of  a  given 
unit  and  that  every  part  fits  without  cutting.  In  addition, 
there  are  many  new  forms  of  using  timber. 

Some  useful  comment  is  made  in  Housing,  an  organ  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  on  possible  minor  savings.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  complete  paving  all  round  a  house  is  usually  unnec- 
essary and  that  of  garden  paths,  other  than  to  the  house  en- 
trance, pure  extravagance.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  super- 
fluous fencing  and  partitioning.  Drains  often  are  constructed 
with  too  many  manholes.  Projecting  stone  or  concrete  win- 
dow sills  are  not  only  a  source  of  unnecessary  expense,  but 
often  they  are  clumsy  and  ugly  in  appearance.  Bay  windows 
are  nearly  always  extravagant,  except  when  needed  to  bring 
the  area  of  a  room  to  the  required  minimum.  The  ministry 
suggests  that  much  experimenting  is  necessary  to  determine 
for  each  locality  the  cheapest  kind  of  building  not  too  violently 
in  contrast  with  the  traditional  styles  and  recommends  that 
local  authorities  provide  immediately  for  the  erection  of  a 
group  of  houses — sufficiently  large  to  secure  economic  produc- 
tion— with  one  or  more  of  the  new  methods  which  seem 
promising  for  their  district. 

In  Germany,  an  imperial  federation  has  been  formed  (The 
Housing  Problem  in  Germany,  British  Ministry  of  Health) 
to  introduce  simple  types  of  building  with  the  use  of  local 
materials — especially  such  substitutes  for  brick  as  loam,  slag 
concrete  and  wood.  This  federation  also  has  given  special 
attention  to  standardization  of  parts;  but,  as  in  England,  care 
is  taken  not  to  cheapen  the  type  of  dwelling  out  of  all  recog- 
nition of  traditional  types. 

A  Town  Purchasing  Itself 

POLITICALLY  and  industrially  one  of  the  consistently 
progressive  manufacturing  cities  of  Yorkshire's  woolen 
district,  the  old  hill  town  of  Huddersfield,  has  throughout 
its  industrial  evolution  suffered  from  an  incubus  which  well- 
nigh   throttled   its   very  life.      From   the   dissolution   of   the 


monasteries,  the  land  on  which  the  town  stands  belonged  to 
the  Ramsden  family;  this  estate  has  repeatedly  been  added  to 
and  now  comprises  some  six  thousand  acres,  about  one-half — 
and  the  more  important  and  valuable  half — of  the  total  area 
of  the  present  city,  with  its  population  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand.  Every  industrial  development  has  had  to 
pay  its  tribute  to  the  lord  of  the  manor — seemingly  in  per- 
petuity. Rents  here  are  much  higher  than  in  other  cities  of 
the  same  size;  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  buy  land  free- 
hold. Now  the  news  comes  that,  threatened  with  all  manner 
of  new  taxation,  the  Ramsden  estate  at  last  has  been  sold; 
and  sold  not  to  a  new  corporation  which  might  exploit  this 
valuable  area  for  its  own  profit,  but  to  the  city  of  Hudders- 
field itself. 

In  the  course  of  its  growth  the  city  has  in  self-defence 
been  forced  to  widen  its  area  over  a  large  expanse  of  hill 
country  where  homes  for  the  workers  might  be  built  but 
which  has  proved  altogether  unsuitable  for  industrial  develop- 
ment. An  act  of  parliament  will  be  required  to  legalize  this 
purchase;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  sanction  will  be 
given.  The  purchase  price  is  said  to  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  ninety  million  dollars.  Already  the  estate  has  changed 
hands;  it  was  purchased  last  year  by  S.  W.  Copley,  a  public- 
spirited  citizen  who  has  made  a  large  fortune  in  Australia 
and  who  is  now  holding  this  estate  until  the  sale  to  the  city 
can  be  perfected  with  no  intention  of  profiting  from  the 
transaction.  Huddersfield  has  long  been  one  of  the  centers 
of  agitation  for  the  single  tax;  administration  of  its  valuable 
central  area  in  the  interest  of  the  city  by  the  city  government, 
however,  is  welcomed  by  all  classes  of  citizens  as  the  best  way 
out  of  the  past  exploitation.  A  large  housing  scheme  is  ex- 
pected to  result  immediately  from  the  freeing  of  the  land. 

"Art  in  Every  Home" 

THIS  is  the  motto  of  a  recent  departure  in  the  work  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Art  of  which  Robert  W. 
de  Forest,  New  York,  is  president.  It  has  assembled  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  a  first  exhibition  of 
color  prints  and  photographs,  most  of  them  reproductions  of 
paintings,  which  are  recommended  for  wall  decoration  in  the 
American  home.  Preparations  are  under  way  for  a  later  ex- 
hibition which  will  illustrate  how  good  art  may  be  brought 
into  schools,  factories  and  other  places  where  larger  wall 
spaces  call  for  decoration.  The  present  exhibition,  which  is 
to  be  circulated  throughout  the  country,  has  two  purposes: 

To  give  people  an  opportunity  to  learn,  what  most  of  us  do  not 
know,  the  good  quality  and  large  variety  of  prints  already  available 
for  American  homes;  and 

To  encourage  the  print  makers  of  the  United  States  to  make  good 
reproductions  of  suitable  subjects  at  moderate  prices. 

The  excellence  of  modern  color  reproduction  illustrated  in 
this  exhibition  is  a  revelation.  In  one  case,  the  placing  side 
by  side  of  an  original  oil  painting  and  the  reproduction,  in 
somewhat  smaller  size,  creates  so  close  a  resemblance,  at 
short  distance,  that  even  the  photographer-in-chief  to  the 
Survey  studied  them  for  some  time  before  realizing  that  only 
one  of  them  was  a  print!  The  prices  of  these  reproductions 
in  many  instances  are  far  below  those  paid  by  the  esthetically 
uneducated  for  the  worst  rubbish  in  cheap  stationery  stores. 
Even  better,  from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  are  the  color 
prints  directly  designed  by  the  artist  for  color  lithography. 
There  are  Swiss,  French  alnd  Swedish  examples  of  this  class 
which  compare  favorably  with  the  best  produced  in  Germany 
before  the  war — where  this  form  of  art  had  found  its  high- 
est development  and  greatest  popular  appreciation.  The  num- 
ber of  American  publishers  taking  part  in  this  exhibition  is  an 
encouraging  sign  of  the  times. 

On  some  other  occasion,  perhaps,  the  federation  will  find 
it  possible  to  show  some  of  these  pictures  in  their  natural 
setting,  i.  e.  an  artistically  but  inexpensively  furnished  living 
room;  their  merit  for  the  purpose  in  view  would  then  be- 
come even  more  clearly  apparent. 
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FAMILY  WELFARE:  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 


Conducted  by 
EDWARD  T.  DEFINE 


The  Feebleminded  in  Georgia 

ONCE  more  a  state  commission — this  time  in  Georgia — 
has  been  piling  up  evidence  "  that  mental  deficiency  forms 
the  very  root  of  crime,  prostitution,  hereditary  pauperism, 
and  the  like,"  and  that  it  is  costing  the  state  "  vast  sums  of 
money."    The  situation  is  summed  up  as  follows: 

Georgia  is  now  one  of  the  very  few  states  that  have  neglected  to 
make  any  provision  for  the  mentally  defective.  Even  such  care  as 
these  mentally  defective  children  are  receiving  is  being  given  after 
it  is  too  late  and  they  have  become  so-called  "criminals,"  or  juvenile 
delinquents,  or  prostitutes,  or  paupers,  or  vagrants,  or  insane  persons. 
These  are  problems  which  Georgia  realizes,  and  for  the  handling  of 
which  she  is  spending  vast  sums  of  money  in  courts,  jails,  stockades, 
venereal  clinics,  industrial  training  schools,  reformatories,  state 
prison,  almshouses,  and  the  like.  This  is  rather  as  if  a  community 
should  go  to  great  expense  to  build  a  modern  hospital  at  the  foot  of 
a  cliff,  to  take  care  of  those  who  fall  over,  instead  of  putting  into 
effect  measures  to  prevent  such  accidents. 

The  Georgia  commission,  appointed  in  1918  by  Governor 
Dorsey,  has  had  the  assistance  of  Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson  of 
the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  its  report,  which  is  published  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Mental  Hygiene. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  and  the  limited  number  of 
technically  trained  assistants  at  the  disposal  of  the  commis- 
sion, no  attempt  was  made  to  secure  a  census  of  the  total 
number  of  feebleminded  persons  in  Georgia,  but  a  state- 
wide survey  was  planned  which  "  would  throw  light  on  the 
relationship  of  feeblemindedness  to  juvenile  vice  and  delin- 
quency, as  seen  in  the  juvenile  court,  the  State  Reformatory 
for  Boys,  the  Fulton  County  Reformatory  for  Boys,  and 
the  Georgia  Industrial  Training  School  for  Girls;  to  adult 
crime,  vagrancy,  and  the  like,  studied  in  the  inmates  of  the 
state  prison  and  representative  county  jails;  to  prostitution 
and  the  spread  of  venereal  diseases,  studied  in  connection 
with  girls  arrested  for  offences  against  chastity;  to  pauperism 
and  dependency,  studied  in  typical  degenerate  families,  cases 
of  outdoor  relief,  and  inmates  of  selected  orphanages  and 
almshouses;  and  finally  to  education,  studied  in  school  chil- 
dren so  selected  that  they  would  be  likely  to  represent  the 
average  school  child  of  Georgia." 

Representative  institutions  were  selected  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  entire  population  of  each  of  these  institutions  was 
examined.  The  public  schools  to  be  studied  were  selected  by 
a  representative  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  in 
three  different  parts  of  the  state:  the  mountains,  the  mill 
and  rural  sections  of  north  central  Georgia,  and  a  large  urban 
community  in  the  South.  Among  the  striking  discoveries 
were  the  following: 

In  the  almshouses  investigated  40  per  cent  of  the  inmates  were 
found  to  be  feebleminded; 

Feebleminded  families  were  discovered  which  have  been  supported 
by  churches  and  organized  charity  in  the  state  through  four  or  five 
generations; 

In  a  typical  orphanage  28.7  per  cent  of  the  children  were  feeble- 
minded, and  if  this  proportion  holds  for  the  other  orphanages  in  the 
state,  there  are  in  the  orphanages  alone  over  800  feebleminded  chil- 
dren who  should  have  special  care  and  training  in  a  school  for  the 
feebleminded ; 

Of  the  women  in  the  state  prison  42.8  per  cent  were  found  to  be 
feebleminded,  and  34  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  two  county  jails. 
The  small  percentage  of  feebleminded  among  the  male  inmates  of 
the  state  prison  farm  (17.5  per  cent)  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  no 
doubt  ablebodied  mental  defectives  are  placed  out  in  chain  gangs; 

Of  122  prostitutes  examined  43.5  per  cent  were  found  to  be  feeble- 
minded; 

Of  100  cases  studied  in  the  juvenile  court  17  per  cent  were  feeble- 
minded, and  the  proportion  in  two  reformatory  institutions  for  boys 
and  one  for  girls  ranged  from  15  per  cent  to  27  per  cent; 

Of  the  children  examined  in  the  public  schools  (over  a  thousand 
in  three  different  sections  of  the  state)  3.5  per  cent  were  feebleminded. 

The  recommendations  include  a  training  school  and  farm 


colony,  special  classes  in  the  public  schools,  supervision  and 
control  through  some  state  authority,  mental  clinics  through- 
out the  state,  and  laws  for  the  commitment  of  the  feeble- 
minded. The  matter  of  expense  is  briefly  but  effectively 
discussed  as  follows: 

It  is  not,  then,  a  question  of  whether  we  wish  to  pay  for  feeble- 
mindedness. We  are  doing  that,  and  in  the  most  costly  manner 
possible,  both  in  dollars  and  cents  and  in  human  wretchedness  and 
misery.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  whether  we  will  pay  blindly  or 
intelligently — whether  we  will  pay  in  crime,  in  courts,  in  reforma- 
tories, in  prisons,  in  almshouses,  or  in  prevention,  in  intelligent  care 
and  training  of  these  feebleminded  children  in  schools  and  institu- 
tions suited  to  their  particular  needs,  in  special-class  instruction  of 
them  in  the  public  schools,  and  proper  supervision  of  them  in  the 
community. 

For  Continuous  Action 

AT  its  191 8  meeting  the  Michigan  State  Conference  of 
Social  Work  unanimously  indorsed  two  measures  con- 
sidered of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  Dur- 
ing the  legislative  session  both  these  measures  were  defeated 
by  the  opposition  of  one  man.  This  one  opponent  was  "  on 
the  job  at  the  right  moment,  while  not  one  single  social  worker 
of  all  those  who  had  indorsed  the  measures  knew  when  they 
came  up." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  conference  last  fall  the  ineffective- 
ness of  this  laisser  faire  method  was  discussed,  and  a  plan  was 
adopted  which  virtually  makes  of  the  state  conference  a  work- 
ing organization  in  continuous  session,  charged  with  carrying 
into  effect  the  agreements  of  the  conference  at  its  annual 
meeting.  The  plan  is  this:  The  conference  is  divided  into 
groups,  led  by  standing  committees — on  mental  hygiene,  for 
instance,  on  the  family,  and  on  children.  Each  committee  is 
responsible  for  surveying  the  needs  of  the  state  in  its  own  field 
and  recommending  to  the  conference  the  one  or  two  measures — 
whether  of  state  legislation  or  of  local  organization — which 
are  most  urgently  required.  These  measures  are  presented 
to  the  conference,  discussed,  and  voted  upon.  Each  item  which 
receives  a  90  per  cent  vote  is  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  social 
workers'  platform  for  the  coming  year.  If  the  measure  is 
one  requiring  legislation  the  standing  committee  is  responsible 
for  seeing  that  a  bill  is  properly  drafted  and  introduced.  Then 
some  one  individual  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  track 
of  the  bill  and  notifying  those  interested  of  its  progress  and  of 
what  they  can  do  to  help  it  along.  This  person  may  be  either 
a  salaried  representative  of  the  conference  or  a  volunteer,  but 
in  either  case  the  responsibility  for  each  bill  is  definitely  fixed. 

"  Those  interested  " — that  is  to  say,  the  personnel  of  the 
conference — are  also  organized  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be 
difficult  for  them  to  escape  responsibility.  The  members  of  the 
conference  living  in  each  county  automatically  constitute  a  self- 
governing  county  committee.  One  of  them  is  appointed  by 
the  state  conference  to  act  as  intermediary  or  correspondent. 
This  intermediary  receives  material  and  information  from  the 
standing  committees  and  from  the  persons  responsible  for  fol- 
lowing the  career  of  the  bills,  and  is  in  turn  responsible  for 
passing  it  on  to  the  other  members  of  the  county  committee, 
so  that  every  social  worker  in  the  state  may  know  what  he 
can  do  to  help  on  the  common  program,  and  when  his  help  is 
needed. 

In  addition  to  acting  in  this  way  as  local  agents  of  the  state 
conference  in  carrying  out  its  legislative  program,  the  county 
committees  will  also  constitute  an  organization  for  the  constant 
study  of  the  needs  of  their  own  territory,  for  the  development 
of  community  programs,  and  for  extending  interest  in  social 
work  and  the  membership  of  the  state  conference.  It  is  part 
of  the  accepted  plan  that  they  should  compile  county  direc- 
tories of  social  agencies,  spread  information  in  the  county  about 
various  forms  of  social  work,  promote  the  training  of  social 
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workers,  stimulate  interchange  of  ideas  by  arranging  for  county 
conferences  and  also  for  informal  discussions,  and  in  many 
other  definite  ways  work  for  "  the  promotion  of  such  new 
effort  as  may  seem  advisable "  and  for  "  the  elevation  of 
standards  in  social  work." 

Edward  D.  B.  Lynde,  of  Grand  Rapids,  to  whom  the 
Survey  is  indebted  for  the  account  of  this  promising  plan, 
anticipates  a  cynical  reaction  from  those  who  may  read  about 
it,  but  he  assures  such  readers  that  they  would  have  more 
confidence  in  the  results  if  they  had  seen  "  the  determined 
spirit  behind  the  adoption  of  the  plan."  It  was  unanimously 
agreed  "  that  no  object  could  be  attained  in  merely  adopting 
the  plan  unless  we  could  make  it  work,  and  all  solemnly  prom- 
ised to  put  their  muscles  to  the  wheel." 

By  the  end  of  December  county  representatives  had  been 
appointed  in  31  of  the  counties,  while  a  vigorous  canvassing 
of  the  "  timber  "  for  representatives  in  the  other  54  counties 
— mostly  rural — was  going  on,  in  the  expectation  of  having 
the  entire  state  covered  within  a  few  weeks.  The  standing 
committees  have  been  appointed,  and  are  at  work  deciding 
upon  the  "  one,  or  at  most,  two  "  measures  which  they  will 
recommend  to  the  state  conference  for  endorsement.  The 
original  idea  of  a  "  state  affairs  committee,"  to  keep  track  of 
the  progress  of  measures  through  the  legislature,  has  been 
modified  in  favor  of  vesting  the  functions  of  this  committee 
in  one  person,  who  will  be  the  representative  of  the  con- 
ference at  the  capitol. 

The  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  Michigan  plan  wish  to 
emphasize  that  they  believe  they  have  obviated  the  objections 
which  have  frequently  been  urged  against  the  undertaking  of 
propagandist  work  by  a  "  conference,"  by  requiring  that  every 
measure,  before  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  platform  to  be 
actively  furthered,  must  be  submitted  to  the  conference,  must 
be  fully  discussed  from  all  points  of  view,  and  must  receive 
a  vote  of  90  per  cent  of  the  members  present  at  the  regular 
business  meeting  of  the  conference. 

Social  Workers  in  Minneapolis 

THE  Minneapolis  Council  of  Social  Agencies  has  made  a 
study  of  389  positions  in  65  of  the  social  agencies  of  that 
city.  This  includes  all  the  larger  agencies  and  most  of  the 
smaller  ones,  and  the  study  therefore  may  be  considered  as 
nearly  complete  as  could  have  been  hoped.  The  conclusions 
reached  by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  investigation  are 
formulated  as  follows: 

1.  Types  of  work  have  not  yet  been  clearly  differentiated.  The 
duties  of  the  workers  have  not  been  clearly  defined  nor  carefully 
analyzed,  either  by  the  workers  or  by  the  executives. 

2.  The  qualifications  required  of  the  workers  have  not  been  clearly 
differentiated,  nor  has  a  general  attempt  been  made  to  relate  the 
qualifications  of  the  worker  to  the  kind  of  work  that  is  to  be  done. 

3.  There  is  diversity  in  the  kind  of  training  available,  and  diversity 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  training  considered  valuable. 

4.  Methods  of  recruiting  workers  show  that  there  has  been  little 
systematic  study  of  the  problem  of  selecting  candidates. 

5.  Provisions  in  regard  to  hours  of  work,  promotion,  and  pen- 
sions, show  that  as  yet  there  is  no  common  understanding  as  to  what 
constitutes    reasonable   standards. 

6.  The  salaries  of  certain  groups  of  social  workers  are  inadequate 
to  meet  the  present  high  cost  of  living.  Readjustment  is  imperative 
for  the  workers  whose  salaries  are  below  $900   a  year. 


Among  the  recommendations  considered  essential  as  pre- 
liminary to  developing  standards  for  social  work  are: 

1.  The  development  of   a  more   precise  terminology; 

2.  Making  distinctions  between  volunteer,  probationary,  scholar- 
ship, and  permanent  positions,  and  appointing  only  trained  workers 
to  the  "permanent"  positions; 

3.  Improving  conditions  of  work  in  regard  to  hours,  vacations,  sick 
leave,  and  promotion  until  they  are  measurably  comparable  with 
conditions  in  other  kind  of  employment  for  which  the  same  amount 
of  training  and  experience  are  required; 

4.  The  establishment  of  maximum  and  minimum  standards  as  to 
the  amount  of  work  which  persons  in  different  positions  may  reason- 
ablv  be  expected  to  do; 


5.  More  accurate  determination  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  pre- 
liminary training  and  experience  which  are  needed  for  efficiency  in 
different  kinds  of  social  work;  and 

6.  As  to  salaries,  that  all  workers  who  are  retained  in  service  after 
a  maximum  probationary  period  should  receive  at  least  a  living  wage; 
that  the  policy  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  men  and  women 
should  be  adopted;  and  that  objective  standards  should  be  devised 
for  determining  the  efficiency  of  workers  and  forming  a  basis  for 
promotion. 

Portsmouth's  Community  Service 

IN  1 91 6,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  was  poorly  equipped  for  social 
work,  with  its  four  paid  workers  employed  by  organiza- 
tions whose  combined  resources  amounted  to  about  $3,500 
a  year.  Today  it  is  awake  to  its  problems  and  willing  to 
spend  $25,000  a  year  to  aid  its  twelve  social  workers  in 
tackling  them.  The  reason  for  this  change  is  the  organiza- 
tion in  the  intervening  years  of  the  Bureau  of  Community 
Service — not  a  federation  of  social  agencies  but  a  complete 
union  under  one  head,  which  does  all  of  Portsmouth's  social 
work,  aided  in  its  particular  field  by  the  home  service  section 
of  the  county  Red  Cross  chapter. 

A  social  survey  in  the  summer  of  1916  had  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Bureau  of  Community  Service,  absorbing  the 
Associated  Charities,  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  and  the 
General  Survey  Committee — practically  all  the  social  agencies 
then  existing.  This  bureau  was  to  develop  at  first  the  fol- 
lowing lines  of  work:  relief,  health,  housing,  community 
center,  juvenile  welfare,  and  employment  service.  A  director 
with  five  assistants  was  to  be  in  charge.  It  was  estimated 
that  a  budget  of  $10,000  a  year  was  needed. 

There  was  the  same  diversity  of  elements  and  interests  in 
Portsmouth  as  elsewhere,  but  the  campaign  once  started,  it 
was  a  matter  of  only  a  few  days  before  it  was  possible  to  an- 
nounce fourteen  thousand  dollars  pledged  for  the  first  year. 
Portsmouth  applied  the  "  war  chest  "  idea  in  its  campaign, 
before  war  chests  as  such  were  known.  The  drive  was  one 
of  the  first  to  show  that  community  support  which  never 
could  be  gained  for  several  individual  organizations  could  be 
mobilized  for  a  single  all-embracing  one. 

Results  followed.  The  bureau  grew  rapidly,  and  today 
when  Portsmouth  is  in  need  the  call  goes  to  the  Bureau  of 
Community  Service.  A  new  case  of  tuberculosis?  A  family 
seeking  help?  A  baby  deserted?  School  children  needing 
medical  attention?  A  call  for  a  nurse?  A  demand  for  a 
new  playground?  An  outbreak  of  trachoma?  A  hike  for 
the  boy  scouts?  New  buildings  for  a  fresh  air  camp?  Plans 
for  a  community  center?  There  is  no  confusion  among  many 
agencies,  or  shifting  of  a  case  from  one  to  another.  Com- 
munity Service  does  the  whole  job.  The  Portsmouth  citizen 
knows  it  isn't  a  glorified  switchboard  connection  which  may 
advise  him  to  apply  elsewhere. 

Almost  any  city  might  have  many  or  all  of  the  following 
agencies : 

Visiting   Nurses'   Association 

School    Betterment   League 

Community  Recreation   Club 

Children's  Aid  Society 

Girls'    Protective   Association 

Anti-Tuberculosis   League 

Better  Housing  League 

Portsmouth  had  only  three  of  them  formerly;  now  it  has 
all,  as  parts  of  the  Bureau  of  Community  Service,  run  from 
the  same  headquarters  and  with  the  same  group  of  support- 
ers— the  community.  How  does  it  work?  First,  you  will 
find  the  joint  directors,  Edward  S.  Gilfillan  and  Mrs.  Gil- 
fillan.  Helping  them  are  ten  paid  assistants,  with  seven  addi- 
tional playground  workers  in  summer.  From  the  board  of 
managers  is  selected  an  executive  committee,  whose  mem- 
bers are  also  chairmen  of  specialized  committees.  There  are 
committees  on  finance,  better  housing  and  fresh  air  camp, 
family  service,  recreation,  boy  scouts,  health,  community  house 
and  legal  matters.  Every  Wednesday  the  executive  commit- 
teemen get  together  and  hear  what  the  joint  directors  have 
to  propose.     Then  they  lay  out  a  line  of  action. 


Associated  Charities 
Fresh  Air  Camp 
Legal  Aid  Society 
Boy  Scouts 
Girl  Scouts 
Public   dispensaries 
Public  clinics 
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The  bureau  does  not  work  alone.  It  is  able  to  cooperate 
with  the  city  and  county  administrations,  school  board,  board 
of  health,  with  all  governmental  and  private  agencies.  Be- 
cause it  has  figuratively  only  one  pair  of  feet,  it  is  not 
trampling  on  its  own  toes  or  getting  in  the  way  of  some  other 
organization.  The  city  council  appropriated  $1,000  for  play- 
ground equipment  and  a  similar  amount  for  the  venereal 
clinic.  Various  faiths  and  factions,  creeds  and  denominations, 
all  elements  of  the  town,  find  common  meeting  ground  in 
the  Bureau  of  Community  Service.  Portsmouth,  like  many 
other  Ohio  towns,  has  been  bedevilled  for  years  with  a  bitter 
wet  and  dry  fight;  but  wets  and  drys  cooperate  in  common 
service  under  the  bureau.  The  manufacturer,  the  business 
man,  the  working  man,  Catholic,  Jew,  and  Protestant,  are 
back  of  the  organization.  One  of  fifteen  of  the  population 
have  subscribed  to  the  funds  of  Community  Service — 1,925 
out  of  30,000.     Many  subscriptions  are  for  a  dollar  a  year. 

Newspaper  men  in  Portsmouth  give  Community  Service 
generous  publicity.  All  the  social  activities  are  bound  to- 
gether, and  public  attention  is  focused  easily  on  one  organi- 
zation.    This  concentrated  publicity  is  a  big  asset. 

In  the  third  year  since  the  reorganization  of  its  social 
forces,  Portsmouth  has  a  budget  for  community  service  which 
is  nearly  twice  what  it  started  with  in  191 7,  and  about  seven 
times  as  much  as  before  that.  Its  Fresh  Air  Camp,  which 
was  struggling  along  under  a  burden  of  debt,  now  is  thriving. 
Seven  playgrounds  are  furnishing  fun  and  good  health,  where 
there  was  only  one  under  the  old  order.  Scores  of  baby  lives 
have  been  saved  by  the  bureau's  educational  work.  A  free 
employment  service  has  been  established  in  the  city,  largely 
through  its  efforts.  Community  Service  was  instrumental  in 
starting  a  venereal  clinic  and  cooperates  with  state  and  city 
in  supplying  nurses  and  running  expenses.  A  trachoma  clinic 
also  has  been  started.  Such  things  as  this  show  why  Ports- 
mouth citizens  say  that  there's  been  a  big  "  toning  up  "  since 
Community  Service  took  hold.  Roger  Steffan. 

Ratio  of  Cases  to  Staff 

COMMENTING  on  the  item  Is  Case-Work  Standard- 
ized ?  which  appeared  in  the  Workshop  of  the  Survey  for 
August  16,  1919,  Arthur  B.  Heeb  of  Berkeley,  California, 
writes  as  follows: 

When  twenty  prominent  social  workers,  most  of  them  in  executive 
positions,  reply  to  Charles  W.  Margold's  question:  "How  many 
families  can  one  case-worker  take  care  of  adequately  in  a  month?" 
and  four  give  figures  from  10  to  25,  three  30,  one  45  and  all  the 
rest  hit  upon  the  flat,  shameless  number  of  50,  or  not  over  50,  it  im- 
U"  presses  an  average  reader  of  the  forward-looking  Survey  that  Caesar 
jtize  is  in  case-work.  Five  out  of  28  made  no  reply.  Three  said  that  the 
question  could  not  be  answered. 

How  like  the  spirit  of  great  understanding  these  answers  are.  The 
magnitude  of  the  work  precludes  an  answer,  and  silence  reveals  an 
insight  into  the  personal  nature  of  this  service  with  the  x  quantity 
always  present.  One  realizes  how  much  more  this  is  true  when  the 
inquiry  clearly  stated — "  taking  care  "  includes  "  all  the  processes  in 
a  thorough  investigation,  proper  and  accurate  social  diagnosis,  ade- 
quate supervision  and  treatment  and   rehabilitation." 

Does  all  this  mean  that  the  majority  of  prominent  social  workers 
in  executive  positions  have  lost  touch  with  the  great  ideals  of  humanity 
and  the  motives  of  family  life?  The  soulless  number  of  fifty  so  easily 
nd  openly  arrived  at  certainly  convicts  some  of  them  of  holding 
achine  or  business  concepts  rather  than  humanitarian  principles, 
orace  Mann  was  once  reproached  by  one  holding  a  machine  point 
f  view,  with  wanting  to  spend  $100,000  for  education.  The  great 
ducator  replied:  If  it  is  your  child  that  is  to  be  educated  it  would 
ot  be  too  much. 

Here  we  have  the  two  points  of  view  that  are  clashing  today  in 
he  world's  arena.     That  Caesar  should  be  in  "charity  work"   is   not 
surprising;   he  is  in  everything;   but  that  he   should   be  in   case-work 
|s  to  give  pause.    The  mother  is  the  one  natural  and  successful  social- 
vorker  in  the  family.     Caesar  has  driven  her  out  of  the  home.     Case- 
work a;  the  ratio  of  1  to  50  will  keep  her  out. 
When  this  question  of  how  many  families,  etc.,  is  asked,  Thomas 
arlyle's  blessed  pronouncement  on  silence  will  guide  the  case-worker 
xecutives  into  the  deeper  secrets  of  a  noble  profession,  one  that  is 
ware  of  the  x  quantity  of  human  service. 
The  historical  or  literary  allusion   is  a  trifle  obscure,   but 
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we  take  it  that  Mr.  Heeb  agrees  with  the  three  who  say  that 
Mr.  Margold's  question  cannot  be  answered  and  that  com- 
pliance with  his  request  to  make  a  guess  is  Caesarism.  But 
is  not  the  question  after  all  legitimate;  and  is  not  the  choice 
between  a  conscious  decision  and  an  opportunist  or  drifting 
policy  determined  by  accidents  of  weather,  unemployment, 
and  charitable  impulses?  When  applications  increase,  shall 
the  relief  agency  take  on  more  visitors  or  allow  the  existing 
staff  to  struggle  with  the  increased  burden?  No  Caesar,  but 
modern  American  executives  and  their  directors  have  to  de- 
cide. In  the  one  case  it  may  mean  inexperienced  and  tem- 
porary visitors;  in  the  other  it  may  mean  broken  health  and 
unruly  nerves.  If  the  question  is  consciously  faced  in  ad- 
vance, both  undesirable   alternatives  may  be  avoided. 

It  is  a  complex  and  difficult,  not  an  insoluble  question.  The 
student  in  algebra  is  expected  to  find  x  after  eliminating  y 
and  z.  There  are  several  factors  to  be  determined  in  suc- 
cession. How  much  use  is  made  of  volunteers  and  how  much 
time  do  they  take?  What  cases  are  referred  to  other  agencies 
and  how  long  before  they  come  back?  How  much  responsi- 
bility does  the  agency  assume  and  what  are  the  resources  of 
the  community?  But  in  the  end  x  is  to  be  expressed  in  con- 
crete figures — 10  or  25  or  50 — just  as  Mr.  Margold  assumed. 

E.  T.  D. 

Evolution  in  Winnipeg 

THE  function  of  private  philanthropic  effort  is  essentially 
that  of  the  pioneer.  With  something  prophetic  in  its 
viewpoint  it  blazes  the  trail.  When  it  has  made  the  need 
clear  its  responsibilities  pass  to  the  city  or  to  the  state.  Its 
success  or  failure  can  be  measured  by  the  degree  to  which 
it  turns  the  mass  of  the  people  toward  its  way  of  thinking. 

When  in  1908  the  Associated  Charities  of  Winnipeg  com- 
menced its  work  of  preventive  and  constructive  philanthropy, 
there  were  many  who  thought  its  ideals  impracticable,  and 
who  were  persistent  in  their  refusal  to  believe  that  "  organ- 
ized charity  "  could  have  associated  with  it  the  personal  in- 
terest and  intensive  service  believed  to  be  the  special  preserve 
of  "  unorganized  "  charity. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  attitude  of  the  public  changed.  By 
May,  1909,  the  responsibility  of  investigating  all  applications 
for  city  relief  was  entrusted  to  the  Associated  Charities,  this 
association  requisitioning  on  the  City  Relief  Department  for 
food  and  fuel  when  necessary  and  supplementing  this  by 
further  relief  in  the  form  of  rent,  meat,  milk,  etc.,  from  its 
own  privately  subscribed   funds. 

As  the  cost  of  administration  grew,  the  grants  obtained 
from  the  city  by  the  association  for  its  work  grew,  until  in 
1913  the  association  was  receiving  all  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion and  service  in  the  form  of  a  grant  from  the  city.  With 
the  commencement  of  the  war  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Canadian  Patriotic  Fund,  at  the  request  of  the  latter  body 
the  association  ceased  to  appeal  to  the  public  for  funds  and 
the  city  undertook  to  finance  all  its  needs. 

At  this  juncture  the  idea  of  a  Social  Welfare  Commission, 
which  had  been  talked  of  for  some  years,  was  actively  pro- 
moted, and  the  Winnipeg  city  charter  was  amended  by  an 
act  of  the  provincial  legislature  on  March  7,  191 7,  giving 
the  city  power  to  appoint  such  a  commiss'on.  The  Associated 
Charities,  or  Social  Welfare  Association — which  was  the  name 
by  which  it  was  known  at  the  time — continues  in  existence  as 
an  auxiliary  of  the  commission,  watching  developments,  giv- 
ing valued  advice  and  moral  support,  and  supplying  funds 
for  experimental  work. 

The  Social  Welfare  Commission  consists  of  eight  members 
of  the  city  council  and  six  residents  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg. 
Its  duties  and  powers  are  to  give  aid  and  service  to  depen- 
dent families  and  homeless  men  resident  within  the  city  lim- 
its; to  investigate  the  right  of  persons  to  free  treatment  in 
the  public  wards  of  hospitals  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of 
Winnipeg  under  the  terms  of  the  Charity  Aid  Act ;  to  inves- 
tigate applications  for  admission  at  the  expense  of  the  city  to 
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the  Home  for  Incurables  and  to  homes  for  the  aged  and 
convalescent  sick;  to  investigate  applications  from  women 
residing  within  the  city  for  allowances  under  the  terms  of 
the  Mothers'  Allowances  Act;  and  to  endeavor  to  secure  im- 
provement in  social  conditions  with  a  view  to  the  prevention 
of  poverty,  sickness  and  crime. 

One  feature  of  the  by-law  creating  the  commission  should 
be  emphasized,  as  indicating  the  recognition  of  the  right  of 
the  taxpayers  to  control  expenditures  through  their  elected 
representatives.  Clause  8  says  that  "  the  funds  appropriated 
by  the  council  to  the  commission  shall  be  disbursed  upon  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members  of  council  on  the  commission." 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  commission,  Alderman  W.  B. 
Simpson  and  W.  J.  Fulton  were  elected  chairman  and  vice- 
chairman  respectively,  and  J.  Howard  T.  Falk  was  appointed 
secretary.  In  July,  1918,  Mr.  Falk  resigned  the  position  of 
secretary  to  become  director  of  the  department  of  social  serv- 
ice at  McGill  University. 

At  the  end  of  its  second  year  of  operation,  the  consensus 
of  opinion  is  that  so  far  as  civic  social  welfare  work  in  Win- 
nipeg is  concerned  the  commission  form  is  as  nearly  ideal  as 
possible.  Some  idea  of  the  scope  of  its  work  may  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  for  the  year  ending  April,  191 9,  the  com- 
mission expended  in  round  figures  $121,500,  while  its  esti- 
mates for  the  coming  year  amount  to  $132,000. 

G.  B.  Clarke. 

Red  Cross  Home  Service;  1919 

THE  resignation  of  J.  Byron  Deacon  on  January  17,  after 
a  year's  service  as  director-general  of  the  Department 
of  Civilian  Relief,  American,  Red  Cross,  to  enter  the  field 
of  industrial  relations,  points  off  an  interesting  period.  It 
was  a  year  with  two  quite  separate  phases.  Though  in  many 
departments  of  the  Red  Cross  work  could  be  rapidly  closed 
out  early  in  the  year,  in  Home  Service  the  obligations  mounted 
higher  as  the  months  passed  by.  For  January,  1919,  54 
per  cent  of  the  Home  Service  sections  reported  nearly  300,- 
000  families  dealt  with.  In  March  60  per  cent  of  the 
sections  reported  nearly  100,000  families.  In  August  there 
were  360,000  families — over  twice  the  number  that  were 
dealt  with  in  August,  1918,  when  the  war  was  in  full  swing. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  diminution  in  numbers 
was  very  gradual,  reaching  a  figure  at  the  end  which  was 
but  slightly  less  than  it  had  been  in  the  beginning. 

The  experience  of  the  Home  Service  sections  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  it  is  in  the  period  immediately  following  the  dis- 
charge of  the  man  from  service  that  the  greatest  number  of 
family  problems  present  themselves.  It  is  thought  at  na- 
tional headquarters  that  six  months  is  a  liberal  allowance  of 
time  for  the  service  man  and  his  family  to  accomplish  a  return 
to  civilian  life.  As  demobilization  was  practically  completed 
by  the  end  of  1919,  it  is  assumed  that,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
Home  "Service  will  have  fulfilled  its  obligations  to  the  able- 
bodied  man  by  the  middle  of  1920.  In  the  case  of  the  dis- 
abled man,  doubtless  more  time  will  be  required  in  a  consid- 
erable group  of  cases.  Likewise  the  Home  Service  carried 
on  in  the  forty-five  hospitals  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  will  doubtless  be  required  for  many  months 
to  come.  The  year  1919  saw,  however,  the  great  bulk  of 
Home  Service  work  accomplished. 

The  second  phase  of  the  year's  work  was  in  the  sturdy 
growth  of  certain  aspects  of  the  peace  program.  The  fact 
that  Civilian  Relief  continued  actively  at  work  for  a  year 
after  the  end  of  the  war  served  to  focus  attention  upon  the 
service  which  it  was  performing  and  to  give  opportunity  to 
show  its  peace  time  applications.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
chapters  have  already  extended  Home  Service  to  civilian  fam- 
ilies and  some  four  hundred  more  have  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  extend.     [See  the  Survey  for  January  3.] 

The  war-time  organization  of  the  Red  Cross,  which  was 
really  a  congery  of  departments  operating  in  widely  separate 


fields,  was  not  adapted  to  the  promotion  of  a  well  balanced 
peace  program  in  the  United  States.  No  part  of  the  Red 
Cross  was  more  aware  of  this  than  the  Department  of 
Civilian  Relief.  At  a  meeting  of  the  division  directors  of 
civilian  relief  held  in  connection  with  the  Conference  of 
Social  Work  in  Atlantic  City  last  spring,  proposals  were 
drafted  and  submitted  to  the  general  management  which 
looked  toward  a  unification  of  the  whole  Red  Cross — Health 
Service,  Home  Service,  Nursing  and  Junior — and  the  concen- 
tration of  its  forces  upon  the  development  of  "  Red  Cross 
Service."  This  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  in  any  given 
town  or  country  the  Red  Cross  in  a  concerted  effort  would 
undertake  to  promote  and  stimulate  such  activities  as  would 
best  serve  that  particular  community.  All  that  national  and 
division  headquarters  had  to  offer  in  the  way  of  help  to  the 
local  community  should  come  through  one  channel  rather 
than   from  several  loosely    connected    departmental    sources. 

Neva  R.  Deardorff. 

Human  Behavior 

1 1 /QUESTIONS  of  human  behavior,"  said  Joseph  H. 
V^  Woodward  in  his  presidential  address  before  the  Cas- 
ualty, Actuarial  and  Statistical  Society  of  America  last  fall, 
"  rest  .  .  .  upon  an  emotionalized  basis,  and  emotion 
.  .  .  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  the  unconscious.  The 
root  of  our  troubles  lies  therefore  outside  the  field  of  aware- 
ness. It  is  for  this  reason  that  most  debate  on  social  ques- 
tions never  gets  anywhere  or  convinces  anybody  save  those 
who  were  already  convinced  before  it  started."    He  continued  : 

The  solution,  if  there  be  one,  apparently  is  to  interpose  between 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences  to  social  problems  a  new  science — the  science  of  human  be- 
havior— based  upon  a  full  understanding  of  the  operation  of  the 
fundamental  human  impulses  under  various  conditions.  This  would 
make  it  possible  to  observe  toward  social  questions  some  measure 
of  that  serenely  impartial  attitude  which  now  marks  our  treatment 
of  problems  in  physics,  chemistry  and  mathematics.  To  achieve  the 
best  results  we  must  be  prepared  to  discuss  these  questions  on  a 
de-motionalized  basis  and  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  psycho- 
logical mechanisms  involved.  Only  thus  may  we  hope  to  gain  a 
control  of  social  phenomena  in  some  measure  comparable  to  our 
present  degree  of  control  over  physical  phenomena. 

At  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  last  June,  im- 
portant contributions  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  springs 
of  human  action  were  made  by  the  Division  of  Mental  Hy- 
giene, and  these  papers  are  now  appearing  in  the  quarterly 
magazine  Mental  Hygiene,  which  is  of  special  value  to  case- 
workers. One  of  the  most  suggestive  addresses  was  made  by 
William  H.  Burnham  on  Success  and  Failure  as  Condi- 
tions of  Mental  Health.  "  The  need  of  success  as  a  whole- 
some stimulant,"  he  said,  "  is  universal.  Children  have  an 
enormous  appetite  for  it.  They  need  large  doses.  Adults 
become  depressed  without  it.  It  is  vital  for  the  normal.  The 
diseased  are  often  cured  by  it.  .  .  .  The  business  of  the  social 
worker  in  large  part  is  to  give  concrete  tasks  to  those  who  are 
chronic  failures,  to  give  the  opportunity  for  success  so  that  the 
stimulus  of  success  may  be  a  help  to  further  activities."    .    .    . 

To  illustrate  the  advantages  of  an  active  attitude  toward 
difficulty,  Professor  Burnham  told,  with  apology  for  its 
"homeliness,"  the  following  fable: 

A  large  bottle  of  milk  two-thirds  full  was  left  open  one  night  in  a 
farmer's  shed.  Two  mice  investigated  the  situation.  By  vigorous 
jumping  they  succeeded  in  gaining  the  top  of  the  bottle  and  jumped 
in  for  the  cream;  then  they  were  in  danger  of  drowning.  Mouse 
No.  1  had  been  trained  by  the  modern  method  of  constant  failure  and 
he  cried  out,  "Help!  Help!  "  and  when  no  help  came,  gradually  lost 
strength  and  fell  to  the  bottom.  Mouse  No.  2  had  been  trained  by  the 
constant  stimulus  of  success  and  had  become  so  habituated  to  facing 
difficult  situations  that  he  had  even  in  a  practical  way  gained  the  in- 
sight that  doing  is  itself  worth  while  for  its  own  sake.  So  he  cried 
out  lustily,  "Hustle!  Hustle!"  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
kept  trying  to  jump  out  of  the  bottle.  At  first  he  improved  by  prac- 
tice and  jumped  higher  and  higher,  but  soon  the  effect  of  practice 
was  overcome  by  fatigue,  and  gradually,  as  he  became  exhausted,  his 
jumps  were  lower  and  lower,  but  he  nevertheless  kept  struggling;  and 
gradually,  as  exhaustion  came  on,  the  cream  became  harder  and 
harder.  In  the  morning  mouse  No.  1  was  found  dead  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle,  mouse  No.  2  was  serenely  asleep  on  a  lump  of  butter. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

DRINK     —    HOUSING     —    EDUCATION 


Substitutes  for  the  Saloon 
By  Raymond  Calkins.  Second  edition,  re- 
vised. Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  376  pp. 
Price  $1.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.95. 
The  old  idea  that  the  saloon  was  only  a 
place  where  men  got  drunk  has  been  pretty 
widely  discarded  of  late.  But  it  has  been 
succeeded  by  an  equally  absurd  one,  namely, 
that  any  body  of  well-meaning  persons  could 
set  up  a  substitute  "  poor  man's  club "  on 
any  corner  and  get  away  with  it.  The  poor 
man  stays  away  from  this  club  of  his,  es- 
pecially if  it  has  chinz  curtains  at  the  win- 
dows or  improving  texts  on  the  walls.  Any- 
one reading  Dr.  Calkins'  book  will  get  a 
fairly  complete  idea  of  the  failure  of  most 
such  experiments,  lacking  only  the  story  of 
the  supreme  failure  of  them  all — that  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  hold  the  good  will  of  the 
men  it  served  so  well  overseas.  Even  the 
settlements,  which  are  probably  as  near  the 
life  of  the  working  people  of  this  country 
as  any  social  agency,  have  found  men's  clubs 
their  chief  failure  as  Robert  A.  Woods  con- 
fesses for  them  in  an  appendix  to  this  vol- 
ume. The  thing  handed  down  from  above 
simply  doesn't  go. 

But  that  is  not  to  say  that  we  must  give 
up.  There  are  types  of  clubs  which  have 
succeeded  even  in  competition  with  the 
saloon,  and  they  will  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity now  that  the  saloon  has  gone  and 
alcohol  has  almost  gone.  To  the  study 
which  he  made  for  the  famous  Committee  of 
Fifty  twenty  years  ago  and  which  has  been 
the  standard  volume  on  the  subject  during 
that  entire  period,  Dr.  Calkins  now  adds  a 
new  introduction  and  a  series  of  appendices 
supplementing  carefully  chosen  points  in  a 
way  to  bring  the  whole  discussion  of  the 
saloon  substitute  up  to  date  and  to  make 
of  the  volume  a  handbook  for  those 
who  wish  to  engage  in  this  form  of  so- 
cial service  and  to  learn  something — per- 
haps to  their  surprise — of  the  body  of  ex- 
perience which  has  been  built  up  for  a  half 
century.  The  book  is  particularly  illuminat- 
ing in  setting  up  the  workingmen's  club  or 
whatever  one  cares  to  call  it,  against  the 
perspective  of  neighborhood,  class,  race,  re- 
ligion, politics,  age,  habits  and  other  factors 
which  condition  its  success  or  involve  its 
failure.  In  the  long  run,  it  seems  clear,  the 
"  substitute "  must  be  almost  purely  demo- 
cratic or  else  commercial  in  management, 
and  it  must  be  of  spontaneous  growth  or  at 
any  rate  seem  to  be. 

One  wishes  that  space  had  been  found  for 
a  discussion  of  two  of  the  most  successful 
substitutes  in  the  United  States  today,  the 
American  House  in  Cincinnati  and  the  Men's 
Coffee  House  in  New  York  [see  the  Survey 
for  March  1,  1919  and  July  12,  1919].  These 
are  true  substitutes  in  the  common  use  of 
the  term — institutions  which  cater  to  the 
former  habitues  of  the  saloon  rather  than  to 
men  who  occasionally  visited  saloons  or  to 
young  men  who  might  have  formed  the 
saloon  habit.  Both  have  successfully  pro- 
vided the  social  features  which  a  substitute 
implies,  both  cater  to  workingmen  and  have 
won  their  patronage,  and  both  are  under 
the  direction  of  men  who  know  at  first  hand 
the  sort  of  fellow  who  found  his  social  life 
in  a  barroom. 

But  this  is  a  small  omission.  The  book 
has  no  competitors  and  can  have  none  until 
a  new  body  of  experience  has  been  built  up 
under  prohibition,  and  it  was  published  at 
the  psychological  moment — the  week  before 
the  constitutional  amendment  went  into  effect. 
Dr.    Calkins   brings    it    sharply   up    to   date 


with  the  statement:  "Never  perhaps  was 
such  an  opportunity  and  responsibility  thrust 
upon  the  mind  and  conscience  of  those  inter- 
ested in,  and  responsible  for,  the  social  wel- 
fare of  our  American  manhood.  At  last  we 
have  a  real  chance  to  provide  social  substi- 
tutes for  the  saloon.  Shall  we  have  the 
courage,  the  intelligence,  and  the  persistence 
which  will  bring  these  great  ends  to  pass?" 

A.  P.  K. 
•     *    * 

The  Housing    of    the    Unskilled    Wage- 
Earner 

By  Edith  E.  Wood.  Macmillan  Co.  321 
pp.  Price  $2.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$2.40. 

Mrs.  Wood  has  assembled  a  great  amount 
of  data  required  by  the  housing  worker  who 
would  know  something  of  the  history  of  his 
subject  and  for  which  heretofore  he  has  had 
to  search  through  a  multitude  of  books, 
pamphlets  and  reports.  She  has  rendered  a 
service  also  by  emphasizing  the  fact  that  a 
constructive  housing  policy  is  as  essential  as 
the  restrictive  legislation  to  which  we  in 
America  in  ante-bellum  days  gave  too  near- 
ly exclusive  attention.  In  her  advocacy  of 
a  constructive  policy  there  is  a  note  almost 
of  defiance,  as  if  she  felt  she  were  in  rebel- 
lion against  constituted  authority,  that 
would  be  difficult  to  understand  were  it  not 
for  her  acknowledgment  of  the  source  from 
which  she  obtained  so  much  of  her  material 
and  her  outlook. 

The  historical,  or  rather  the  chronological 
chapters — for  they  lack  the  interpretation 
which  is  part  of  a  history — that  constitute 
two-thirds  of  the  volume,  give  evidence  of 
care  and  industry.  Mrs.  Wood  has  done  a 
great  amount  of  reading  and  has  summar- 
ized the  results  clearly,  accurately  and  log- 
ically. The  lack  lies  in  the  absence  of 
evaluation.  In  the  later  chapters,  in  which 
she  advocates  a  constructive  policy,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  this  lack  extends  beyond 
the  book  to  herself,  for  she  betrays  no  in- 
dication of  sensing  the  underlying  and  com- 
plicating factors  which  must  be  reckoned 
with  in  any  constructive  policy  that  is  to 
produce  results.  To  her,  apparently,  the  so- 
lution of  the  housing  problem  is  a  simple 
matter,  requiring  effort  to  be  sure,  but  with 
rights  and  wrongs  as  clearly  distinguishable 
as  sheep  from  goats. 

Here  lay  the  great  strategical  advantage 
of  those  who  saw  housing  betterment  only  in 
terms  of  restrictive  legislation.  There  are 
fairly  definite  minimum  standards  below 
which  no  dwelling  should  be  permitted  to 
fall,  because  if  it  does  it  will  obviously  af- 
fect injuriously  the  morals,  health  and  effi- 
ciency of  its  inhabitants.  Having  agreed 
upon  what  these  minimum  standards  are,  the 
community  for  its  own  protection  enforces 
them  through  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power.  From  the  lowest  magistrate  to  the 
justices  of  the  supreme  court  at  Washington 
there  have  come  a  long  line  of  decisions  that 
mark  the  way.  Mrs.  Wood  sees  constructive 
housing  almost  as  simply.  Even  her  sum- 
marizations  of  European  experiment  and  ex- 
perience seemingly  have  not  opened  her 
eyes  to  the  greater  complexity  of  the  policy 
she  advocates.  As  in  her  chronological  chap- 
ters she  can  say,  "  If  the  housing  problems 
of  New  York  have  been  unique  in  extent, 
they  have  been  perfectly  typical  in  kind." 
And  again,  "  Yet  how  many  cities  are  actu- 
ally worse  off  today  than  New  York  because 
they  have  not  so  good  a  law,  or  because  it 
is  not  so  well  enforced !  "  So  she  can  read 
European  housing  history  and  say,  "  Con- 
structive    housing     legislation     creates     the 


mechanism  through  which  the  community 
itself  undertakes  to  provide  suitable  houses 
at  cost  for  such  of  its  citizens  as  need  them." 

In  the  eyes  of  many  housing  workers  New 
York's  housing  problems  are  anything  but 
typical  unless  one  indulges  in  such  generali- 
ties as  unsanitary  conditions  and  room  over- 
crowding, and  while  there  are  American 
cities  worse  off  than  New  York  today  in 
certain  respects,  there  are  few,  if  any,  where 
the  prospect  of  securing  really  good  housing 
is  as  hopeless  as  it  is  in  the  tenement-built 
metropolis.  The  social  significance  of  differ- 
ent types  of  dwellings  apparently  has  not 
impressed  Mrs.  Wood — she  mentions  the 
single-family  detached  house  as  the  best 
type,  but  she  also  says  of  the  Washington 
Sanitary  Improvement  Company  which  in- 
troduced two-family  houses  in  a  one-family 
house  city  that  its  "  experiment  was  success- 
ful in  establishing  standards  "  and  with  evi- 
dent approval  "  the  two-flat  house  idea  has 
been  widely  adopted  by  the  commercial 
builders  of  Washington." 

It  is  this  same  inability  that  permits  her 
to  see  constructive  housing  as  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  the  community  providing  houses  at 
cost  for  such  of  its  citizens  as  need  them. 
Wages  she  mentions  only  to  dismiss  imme- 
diately, land  seemingly  is  of  no  significance, 
the  wage-earners — those  who  need  govern- 
ment-provided houses — apparently  are  one 
homogeneous  group  among  the  members  of 
which  no  differentiation  is  required  and 
which  as  a  group  may  be  permanently  set 
aside  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 

This  makes  the  problem  simple,  and  we 
are  invited  to  select  one  or  all  of  four  meth- 
ods of  constructive  housing,  three  of  which 
deal  with  the  use  of  government  money  for 
house  building,  the  fourth  with  tax  exemp- 
tions, a  negative  use  of  government  money 
for  building.  These  are:  (1)  direct  state 
or  municipal  housing;  (2)  loans  to  non- 
commercial housing  companies;  (3)  loans  to 
individual  workingmen;  (4)  tax  exemptions 
for  houses  of  approved  standard  and  rental. 

But  while  theoretical  arguments  for  and 
against  this  kind  of  government  aid  are  set 
up — and  those  against  are  demolished — there 
is  no  evidence  produced  to  show  that  such 
government  aid  will  solve  the  problem  of 
housing  the  community,  or  the  workingman 
or  even  of  the  unskilled  workingman.  That 
it  will  provide  for  a  fraction  is  admitted, 
but  the  quoted  figures  indicate  how  small  a 
fraction.  Holland  between  1901  and  1910 
spent  less  than  two  million  dollars  on  con- 
structive housing ;  Norway  has  housed  9,460 
persons;  England  has  built  (estimated)  121,- 
186  dwellings  to  shelter  609,422  persons. 
Even  Liverpool,  though  Mrs.  Wood  does  not 
mention  this — the  fact  does  not  appear  in 
printed  reports — still  has  slum  areas  around 
the  corner  from  its  municipal  dwellings, 
though  Liverpool  is  held  up  as  the  English 
city  which  has  come  nearest  to  solving  its 
problem  by  means  of  government  aid.  Is 
not  more  than  government  money  or  tax  ex- 
emption needed  to  supplement  restrictive 
legislation? 

Taken  as  a  summary  of  reports  and  pro- 
posals, a  clear,  concise  statement  of  what 
has  been  done  and  of  what  is  now  definitely 
before  us  in  the  form  of  concrete  proposals, 
Mrs.  Wood's  book  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion which  brings  us  up  as  nearly  to  date  as 
the  exigencies  of  book  publishing  permit. 

John  Ihlder. 


The  Intelligence  of  the  Delinquent  Boy 

By   J.    Harold    Williams.      Whittier    State 

School,     Calif.      198    pp.      Paper    bound. 

Price   $.75;    by   mail   of   the   Survey  $.85. 

This  meaty  pamphlet  is  to  the  reviewer's 

mind   much  more  richly  suggestive  of  many 

of    the    real    problems    of    delinquency,    even 

through    the    wise    acknowledgment    of    the 
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absence  of  their  treatment,  than  is  many  a 
pretentious  work  in  criminology.  And  this 
is  as  true  on  the  psychological  side  as  it  is 
concerning  conditions  extraneous  to  the  in- 
dividual which  have  to  do  with  the  causa- 
tion of  delinquency. 

The  author  firmly  insists  on  the  limita- 
tions of  his  study,  but  in  spite  of  this  one 
may  well  set  it  by  the  side  of  Gruhle's 
work  from  the  Flehinger  Anstalt,  itself  the 
most  extended  study  of  a  delinquent  group. 
The  value  is  in  comparison  of  methods: 
Williams  gives  a  numerical  value  to  the 
"intelligence"  of  each  individual  and  upon 
these  figures  constructs  tables  and  dia- 
grams, both  statistical  and  for  the  purpose 
of  correlating  facts;  Gruhle  discusses  intel- 
ligence in  general  terms,  lays  much  more 
stress  upon  character  functions  and  the 
psychiatric  standpoint  of  how  well  the  mind 
with  its  given  equipment  works  in  the  field 
of  human  adjustments — making  up  scores  of 
tables  and  diagrams  about  all  sorts  of  facts 
concerned  with  the  antecedents  and  careers 
of  the  delinquents,  but  apparently  finding 
the  mental  life  not  to  be  so  simply  cate- 
gorized. The  reviewer  acknowledges  de- 
riving ideas  of  much  value   from  each. 

The  Whittier  group  contains  15  per  cent 
Mexican-Indians  (with  55  per  cent  feeble- 
minded) and  12  per  cent  colored  (with  38 
per  cent  feebleminded).  This  leaves  the 
white  population  with  only  23  per  cent 
feebleminded,  a  very  conservative  figure  as 
compared  to  many  reports  from  institutions 
where  estimates  have  been  made  with 
nothing  like  the  close  observations  that  have 
been  made  at  Whittier. 

A  long  and  many  featured  discussion, 
much  worth  while  for  workers  in  this  field, 
might  be  started  through  the  rich  sugges- 
tions of  this  pamphlet.  It  represents  one  of 
the  most  careful  pieces  of  work  that  has 
come  out  of  any  American  institution  for 
delinquents.  The  publication  is  a  credit  not 
only  to  Mr.  Williams,  but  also  to  the 
splendid  spirit  which  prevails  at  Whittier, 
due  particularly  to  the  fostering  impulse  of 
Superintendent   Nelles. 

William  Healy. 
*    *    * 

What  the  War  Teaches  About  Education 

By  Ernest  Carroll  Moore.     Macmillan  Co. 

334    pp.      Price    $1.20;    by    mail    of    the 

Survey  $1.40 

This  is  a  stimulating  and  readable  dis- 
cussion of  the  most  fundamental  educational 
and  social  problems  revealed  by  the  war  and 
its  aftermath.  Characteristic  of  the  author's 
writings,  it  is  discriminating,  pointed,  con- 
structive and  hurrnn.  On  page  forty-one  are 
these  sentences:  "We  are,  I  think,  upon  the 
eve  of  the  greatest  educational  revival  that 
the  world  has  yet  seen.  It  will  be  an  edu- 
cation, however,  which  is  not  primarily  ma- 
terialistic. It  will  have  for  its  prime  pur- 
pose the  culture  of  human  ideals."  "  It  is 
upon  the  constructive  forces  of  society  that 
our  attention  must  be  fixed.  If  one  could 
bring  it  to  pass  that  the  homes  and  the 
schools  and  public  opinion  itself  should  do 
their  duty,  there  would  be  little  need^  for 
juvenile  courts,  reform  schools  and  prisons 
in  the  land."  To  point  the  wav  in  bringing 
this  about  are  chapters  on  The  Child  in 
Modern  Society,  The  Practical  and  the 
Idealistic  in  Education,  Education  by  Imme- 
diate Objectives,  What  is  History  and  Why 
Do  We  Want  It.  and  Religious  Education 
and  the  War.  Half  a  dozen  chapters  deal 
with  the  problem  of  general  or  furmal  dis- 
cipline, rated  by  President  Moore  as  "  one 
of  the  most  fatal,  erroneous  and  dangerous 
conceptions  ever  introduced  into  education." 
Ample  justification  for  all  educative  experi- 
ences is  found  in  direct,  purposive  values. 
An  appendix  gives  in  full  the  English  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1918  and  the  American  edu- 
cation   bill    now    before    Congress,    and    the 


new  German  Education  Program.  The  book 
should  be  of  much  value  to  teachers  and 
social  workers,  and  it  is  so  readable  that 
many  parents  would  find  it  interesting  and 
helpful.  Frederick  S.  Bonser. 

*    *    * 

Boy  Behavior 

By    W.     H.    Burger.      Association    Press. 

110     pp.       Price    $.90;     by     mail    of     the 

Survey  $1. 

The  author  has  rendered  a  service  in  at- 
tempting to  direct  attention  to  the  nature  of 
the  boy.  While  his  psychology  at  all  points 
is  not  above  criticism,  in  general  the  writer 
brings  much  of  the  best  in  modern  scientific 
investigation  to  bear  on  the  behavior  of  the 
boy.  His  treatment  of  psycho-analysis  is 
fine  in  that  it  is  not  over-done,  and  looks 
to  that  field  only  for  a  sympathetic  point  of 
view  in  dealing  with  the  "  a-typical "  boy- 
It  is  a  very  valuable  piece  of  work. 

H.  W.  Hurt. 


Classified   Bibliography   of   Boy   Life    and 

Organized  Work  with  Boys 

Bv    Ronald    T.    Veal.      Association    Press. 

198    pp.      Price    $1.25;    bv    mail    of    the 

Survey  $1.35. 

This  is  a  very  complete  compilation  of 
the  names  of  books  having  to  do  with  leader- 
ship of  boys  during  the  leisure  hours.  Ad- 
mirable collection!  It  seems  too  bad,  how- 
ever, that  the  author  does  not  evaluate  each 
book  in  ten  to  thirty  words,  which  might 
have  guided  the  prospective  reader  in  mak- 
ing more  intelligent  selections.  It  is  a  very 
valuable  reference  volume. 

H.  W.  Hurt. 


The  Mental  Hygiene  of  Childhood 

By  William  A.  White.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.  193  pp.  Price  $1.35;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.43. 

H.  Addington  Bruce,  in  the  editorial  in- 
troduction of  the  book,  says  "  it  provides 
precisely  the  kind  of  survey  of  child  nature 
most  needed  by  those  whose  business  it  is 
tc  make  education  truly  effective."  White 
gives  but  little  heed  to  the  subject  of 
heredity.  A  chapter  is  given  up  to  the 
fundamental  instincts,  "  which  are  charac- 
teristic, not  only  of  man,  but  of  all  living 
things,  namely,  the  self-preservation  or  ego- 
instinct  and  the  race-preservation  or  sex- 
Instinct."  He  there  elaborates  rather  fully 
the  ramifications  of  these  primal  instincts. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  White  call? 
our  attention  to  the  probable  fact  that  it  is 
the  paternal  instinct  that  is  the  urge  behind 
all  reform  movements  in  caring  for  the  de- 
fective group — that  is  those  showing  in- 
fantile, child-like  reactions  occurring  in  an 
adult  setting.  He  states  that  two  factors. 
?exual  enlightenment  and  a  recognition  of 
the  fundamental  antagonism  between  parents 
and  children,  are  the  noints  of  attack  from 
which  further  developments  must  radiate. 
It  is  a  book  rich  in  Freudian  principles,  and 
the  author  is  optimistically  relentless  in  his 
plea  that  the  individual  may  live  his  life 
at  his  best,  "  unhampered  by  the  prevent- 
able." 

Harriet  Coffin. 


Examinations  and  Their  Relation  to  Cul- 
ture and  Efficiency 

By  P.  J.  Hartog.  Constable  &  Co.,  London. 
145  pp.  Price  3s.  6d. ;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.10. 

Although  the  lectures  contained  in  the  book 
were  delivered  in  1911,  in  their  present  form 
they  did  not  reach  the  public  until  1918. 
The  book  is  important  for  itself,  but  largely 
because  it  was  the  forerunner  of  much  intel- 
ligent and  constructive  criticism  of  ex- 
amination methods  of  governmental  and 
educational  institutions     The  criticisms  pre- 


ceded in  point  of  time  the  work  of  royal 
commission,  presided  over  by  Lord  Mac 
Donnell,  which  inquired  into  the  methods  of 
the  civil  and  foreign  services  of  the  empire. 
So  much  for  chronology. 

Mr.  Hartog's  address  should  be  read  by 
members  of  the  teaching  staffs  of  colleges 
and  especially  the  examining  divisions  of 
civil  service  commissions.  Those  who  set 
examinations  are  prone  to  fall  into  the  groove 
of  the  routineer,  and  to  prepare  questions 
which  permit  the  cramming  schools  to  de- 
clare dividends.  Mr.  Hartog  would  not  get 
rid  of  examinations  but  would  make  a  true 
test  of  the  actual  and  potential  qualifications 
of  candidates  a  means  to  important  social 
purposes.  With  the  government  as  the 
largest  employer  of  labor  constantly  assum- 
ing new  functions,  the  Hartog  definition  of 
the  purpose  of  examinations  cannot  fail  to 
arrest  attention.    They  should  be  directed  at: 

1.  Efficiency  of  candidates. 

2.  Distinction  between  candidates  of  differ- 
ent merit. 

3.  Efficiency  of  schools. 

4.  General  culture. 

If  these  functions  were  applied  to  the  civil 
service,  it  would  make  the  government  an 
institution  for  the  dissemination  of  true  cul- 
ture— a  model  university  and  incidentally  a 
model  employer.  Mr.  Hartog  is  perhaps 
more  interested  in  the  dignity  of  true  culture 
than  in  the  dignity  of  true  efficiency,  al- 
though he  makes  clear  that  efficient  service 
will  be  the  logical  effect  of  true  culture.  In 
fact,  the  book  may  be  conservatively  de- 
scribed as  a  plea  for  a  different  system  of 
education.  The  author  would  wipe  out  the 
present  system,  which  seeks  automatically  to 
register  mechanical  facts,  and  he  would  sub- 
stitute a  system  which  would  not  enforce, 
but  would  inspire  the  assimilation  of  the 
great  truths  and  beauties  of  life  and  prin- 
ciples of  government,  which  are  to  form  an 
integral    part   of   a   person's   equipment. 

Earl  Cromer's  speech  included  in  this  vol- 
ume may  be  summed  up  as  a  comparison 
between  the  governmental  personnel  during 
the  reign  of  King  George  III,  who  believed 
that  anyone  was  fit  to  occupy  any  place  he 
eould  manage  to  get,  as  contrasted  with  the 
results  achieved  after  the  abolition  of  the 
patronage  system. 

George  T.  Keyes. 
*    *    * 

The  Future  Citizen  and  His  Mother 

By   Charles   Porter.      Houghton   Mifflin   Co. 

144  pp.     Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$2.15. 

A  series  of  lectures  on  maternity  and  child 
welfare,  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chadwick  Trust  in  1918  to  audiences  "who 
were  members  of  the  general  public."  Sir 
James  Crichton-Browne,  in  the  foreword  he 
contributes,  characterizes  the  lectures  as  "  a 
masterly  treatise  on  the  raw  material  of  edu- 
cation and  on  the  methods  by  which  that  raw 
material  may  be  improved  in  quality  and 
educability."  More  concretely,  they  review  the 
means  by  which  the  waste  of  infant  life  and 
the  risks  attending  maternity  mav  be  reduced, 
and  children  brought  to  school  age  strong  in 
body  and  unimpaired  in  powers  of  recep- 
tivity. L.  B. 


Le   Probleme   de   la    Chastete   Masculine 

By  Frank  Escande.     J.  B.  Bailiere  &  Sons. 

229    pp.,   paper   bound.     Price   by  mail    of 

the   Survey  $1.25. 

If  there  is  anyone  who  is  still  looking  for 
arguments  to  support  the  view  that  contin- 
ence is  neither  impossible  nor  physically  in- 
jurious, he  will  find  them  elaborated  in  ex- 
tenso  in  this  book,  written  for  "  educators " 
by  a  physician  formerly  connected  with  the 
hospitals  of  Marseilles,  and  now  in  its 
second   edition. 
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THE  "Soviet  Ark",  surveys  of  Duluth 
and  other  United  States  cities.  United 
States  army  statistics,  reports  of  the 
Federal  Children's  Bureau — all  found  a  place 
side  by  side  with  purely  Canadian  matters 
in  the  discussion  at  the  Social  Welfare  Con- 
ference of  Canada  held  in  Montreal,  Jan- 
uary  14-16. 

Our  neighboring  social  workers  in  Canada 
seem  as  well  acquainted  with  conditions  on 
one  side  of  the  boundary  line  as  on  the 
other.  They  were  not  only  hospitable  to 
delegates  coming  from  every  state,  but  to 
new  ideas  and  new  methods.  On  the  pro- 
gram were  the  names  of  such  leaders  from 
the  United  States  as  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Mary 
Van  Kleek,  Raymond  Robins,  Dr.  Worth 
M.  Tippy.  And  although  with  the  exception 
of  Dr.  Tippy  of  the  Interchurch  World 
Movement  and  William  L.  Chenery  of  the 
Survey,  the  speakers  from  the  United  States 
were  detained  at  home  by  illness  or  busi- 
ness pressure,  the  information  which  they 
would  have  given  about  the  United  States 
was  supplied  in  a  large  measure  by  the 
Canadians  themselves.  Provincialism,  nar- 
rowness of  vision  and  understanding  were 
not  to  be  found  in  this  gathering  of  Canadian 
social  workers.  So  familiar  were  they  with 
social  problems  and  progress  on  both  sides 
of  the  border  that  they  were  doubly  pre- 
pared to  face  community  needs  and  shape 
their  plans  for  social  improvement. 

The  conference  was  not  satisfied  with 
palliatives  in  social  work.  From  the  begin- 
ning it  dug  down  to  bed-rock — the  demand 
for  a  living  wage  for  the  bread  winner  of 
a  family.  J.  B.  Dawson,  secretary  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  Montreal 
opened  the  first  meeting,  on  Child  Welfare, 
by  pointing  out  that  the  demands  of  labor 
in  conferences  at  Washington  and  Ottawa 
should  also  be  the  demands  of  social  workers. 
Prof.  J.  W.  MacMillan  of  Victoria  College, 
Toronto,  in  outlining  standards  for  the  nor- 
mal child  in  home,  school  and  upon  entering 
a  career,  stressed  the  fact  that  the  home, 
"still  the  greatest  educational  and  religious 
institution  on  earth,  the  greatest  industrial 
institution  and  the  greatest  hospital  "  rested 
on  an  economic  foundation,  the  income  of 
the  head  of  the  family.  Again  in  the 
last  meeting  Dr.  H.  Symonds,  chairman  of 
the  Montreal  Committee  of  Sixteen,  who 
spoke  on  Prostitution  and  its  Treatment  in 
a  Canadian  city,  brought  out  the  basic  fact 
that  prostitution  was  due  primarily  to  the 
underpayment  of  female  labor.  Through- 
out, the  conference  emphasized  the  necessity 
for  a  decent  minimum  wage. 

The  industrial  session,  itself,  was  perhaps 
the  most  lively  of  all  the  three  days'  pro- 
ceedings with  conflicting  opinions  on  the  in- 
dustrial unrest  expressed  by  J.  A.  Wood- 
ward of  the  Fifth  Sunday  Meeting  Associa- 
tion and  A.  O.  Dawson,  vice-president  of 
the  Canadian  Cottons  Company.  The  Fifth 
Sunday  Meeting  Association  was  organized 
by  the  railway  men  to  get  the  workers  to 
take  a  larger  educational  and  political  in- 
terest in  Canada  and  its  leader,  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, is  of  the  type  of  British  labor  organ- 
izer who  believes  not  at  all  in  bolshevism, 
not  alone  in  trades  unionism,  but,  with  Rob- 
ert Smillie,  in  "  voting  labor  into  power." 

Mr.  Woodward  stated  that  the  mass  of 
people  were  stirred  by  "  divine  discontent " 
that  this  unrest  is  due  primarily  to  injus- 
tice, showing  by  recent  official  statistics  that 
71  per  cent  of  strikes  in  Canada  had  been 
due  to  the  refusal  of  employers  to  bargain 
collectively  with  their  employes.  He  scored 
the  inequalities  of  the  present  social  system, 
emphasized  by  the  war  which  called  sacri- 
fices from  rich  and  poor  alike.  He  declared 
that  people  everywhere  were  demanding  not 
the  right  to  live,  but  the  right  to  live  right. 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


Dress  Linens  for 

Spring  and  Summer  1920 


>"pHE  LINEN  industry  is  still  in  a  very 
-*•  critical  condition  because  of  the  great 
difficulty  of  procuring  yarns  and  dyes. 

Notwithstanding  this  we  have,   through 
close  co-operation  with  our  manufacturers, 
procured   practically  a   pre-war  assortment  of   these 
most  practical  fabrics. 

NON-KRUSH-LINEN— conceded  to  be  the  best  Dress 
Linen  made.  Soft,  lustrous  finish — will  not  crush 
or  crease — shown  in  a  range  of  thirty-five  colors. 
White,  Cream,  Navy,  36  inches  wide,  $1.95  yard. 

FRENCH-FINISH  DRESS  LINEN— a  fine  light- 
weight fabric — crisp,  dry  finish — White  and  all  the 
leading  shades,  46  inches  wide,  $1.95  yard. 

RAMIE  LINEN — a  heavy,  sturdy  weave — particularly 
well  adapted  for  Suits,  Skirts,  and  Children's  Wear, 
White  and  colors,  45  inches  wide,  $1.75  yard. 

HANDKERCHIEF  LINENS— fine  sheer  quality, 
shown  in  a  full  range  of  the  newest  plain  colors,  36 
inches  wide,  $1.75  yard. 

WHITE  LINENS  —  sheer,  medium  and  heavy 
weights.  Complete  line  carried  in  stock  at  all  times, 
36  to  45  inches  wide,  $1.50  to  $7.50  yard. 

Samples  of  the  above  fabrics  mailed  on  request 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Dawson,  who 
spoke  on  Standards  of  Industry  from  the 
employers'  point  of  view,  exonerated  the  ma- 
jority of  capitalists  from  causing  unrest 
either  by  profiteering  or  by  treating  labor 
unfairly.  The  real  reason  for  the  present 
situation,  he  affirmed,  was  first  inflation  of 
currency,  (paper  money  in  circulation  having 
increased  400  per  cent)  and  underproduction. 
Taking  his  own  industry  alone,  he  showed 
how  in  1919  the  cotton  mills  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  fell  over  seven  hundred 
thousand  bales  behind  1916  in  the  quantity  of 
cotton  turned  out,  despite  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  spindles  and  looms  and  workers. 
Some  idea  of  the  seriousness  of  the  deficit  is 
obtained  by  calculating  this  loss  as  sufficient 
for    the    production    of    a    billion    women's 


III 

shirtwaists,  three-quarter  of  a  billion  of 
men's  shirts  or  two  hundred  million  sheets. 
Mr.  Dawson  explained  this  reduced  produc- 
tion by  the  shorter  working  day,  the  high 
wages  which  led  people  to  work  only  when 
they  wanted  and  the  time  lost  through  labor 
disputes.  He  urged  employers  to  establish 
direct  and  cordial  relations  with  their  em- 
ployes and  warned  workingmen  to  beware 
of  ultra-radical  leaders  ("many  from  across 
the  United  States  border")  who  are  "con- 
tinuously, persistently  and  aggressively 
preaching  socialistic  doctrines."  Mr.  Daw- 
son's appeal  for  "thrift"  led  to  heckling 
and  heated  discussion  from  an  audience 
which  could  not  fit  saving  into  the  prevailing 
wages  and  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Mary  Chamberlain. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED :  Woman  as  caretaker  for 
children  in  a  Brooklyn  child-caring  institu- 
tion.    Address  3385  Survey. 

WANTED:  In  child-caring  institution, 
woman  as  working  housekeeper.  Address 
3386  Survey. 

WANTED  AT  THE  MARYLAND 
STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 
BOYS,  young,  enthusiastic,  intelligent  cot- 
tage officers,  to  take  charge  of  a  family  of 
boys.  College  graduates  and  tradesmen 
preferred.  Carpenter  and  Printer  needed 
in  cottage  masters.  Salary  from  $900  to 
$1200  per  annum,  with  board,  room  and 
laundry.  All  modern  conveniences.  Insti- 
tution modern,  ideal  location  and  up  to  date. 
Apply  by  letter  to  Superintendent,  Loch 
Raven,  Md. 

WANTED :  Assistant  General  Secretary 
with  executive  ability  for  well  established 
organization  in  Canada,  dealing  with  the 
unmarried  mother.  Good  advancement. 
Address  3392  Survey. 

WANTED:  Club  and  Social  Director. 
Only  those  with  good  education,  experience 
and  training  apply,  giving  full  information 
and  minimum  salary  expected  to  Philip  L. 
Seman,  Superintendent,  Chicago  Hebrew 
Institute,  1258  West  Taylor  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

WANTED  immediately,  by  a  Kentucky 
Mountain  School,  a  secretary.  Knowledge 
of  shorthand  necessary.  Opportunity  for 
constructive  work  of  varied  aspects  in  re- 
note  country.  For  detailed  qualifications, 
salary,  etc.,  address  3394  Survey. 

TWO  VACANCIES  Department  Immi- 
grant Aid,  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  an 
immigration  worker  and  an  office  secretary, 
146  Henry  Street,  New  York. 

WANTED:  A  Housekeeper,  a  Matron 
and  a  Teacher  in  State  Industrial  School 
for  Girls.  Young  women  preferred.  Must 
be  college  graduate.  No  previous  experi- 
ence in  this  work  required.  Apply:  M.  B. 
Conkling,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 
(Box  220.) 

A  New  York  City  community  houst 
(non-sectarian)  wants  director  familiar 
with  social  settlement  technique,  but  inter- 
ested in  carrying  on  work  along  community 
center  lines.  Address  "  Committee  "  3395 
Survey. 

WANTED :  Two  secretaries  experienced 
in  organizing  and  with  executive  ability,  for 
recreational  evening  clubs :  not  over  thirty 
years  of  age.  Apply  stating  references  and 
experience,  to  The  National  League  a 
Women  Workers,  6  East  45th  Street,  Nei 
York  City. 

WANTED :  A  middle  aged  Jewish 
woman  of  refinement  and  culture  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  Girls'  department  in  a  modern 
institution  where  the  Self-Government  Plan 
and  Honor  System  is  practised.  Work 
strictly  supervisory.  An  attractive  position 
for  the  right  person.  Address,  L.  Volmer, 
Supt.  Jewish  Orphans'  Home,  New  Orleans, 
L^ 

YOUNG  MAN,  college  graduate,  prefer- 
ably with  some  casework  training,  for 
Juvenile  Protective  work.  Good  oppor- 
tunity for  the  right  man.  Apply  stating 
education,  experience,  references,  salary 
expected,  to  Children's  Service  Bureau, 
Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

WANTED :  A  Superintendent,  woman 
preferred,  for  a  Protestant  Orphanage  in 
Hartford,  Conn.  Must  be  person  of  educa- 
tion, good  executive  ability,  and  experience. 
Address  3400  Survey. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  WANTED  for  emergency 
vacancies  in  colleges,  public  and  private 
schools.  Unprecedented  demand!  If  avail- 
able for  an  educational  position  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  or  foreign  countries, 
write  Ernest  Olp,  Steger  Building,  Chicago. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WOMAN  with  executive  and  administra- 
tive ability,  experience  in  institutional  and 
other  phases  of  welfare  work,  seeks  con- 
nection. Highest  credentials.  Address 
3371  Survey. 

ADVERTISER  is  young  married  man, 
35,  liberal  education,  wide  travel  and  ex- 
perience. Over  a  year  Red  Cross  Home 
Service  Associated  Field  Director  at  large 
group  of  army  camps.  Now  holding  re- 
sponsible position  with  Red  Cross.  Open 
to  consider  proposition  for  executive  posi- 
tion with  social  service  agency  doing  con- 
structive work.  Give  details  in  first  letter. 
Address  3396  Survey. 

TEACHER  of  mental  defectives,  New 
York  University,  Vineland  Training  School, 
desires  position  resident  tutor  for  handi- 
capped child.  Speech  correction,  stuttering, 
stammering,  manual  training,  gymnastics, 
kindergarten,  nurses'  training,  massage. 
Highly  recommended.  Address  3397 
Survey. 

TRAINED  WORKER,  with  some  years' 
experience  in  associated  charity,  child  plac- 
ing, and  medical  social  work,  seeks  position 
with  family,  or  child  welfare  society.  Pre- 
ferably within  commuting  distance  of  Bos- 
ton. Employed  at  present.  Address  3398 
Survey. 

WOMAN,  now  employed,  experienced  in 
social  and  industrial  service,  university 
graduate,  school  of  civics  training,  desires 
case-work,  industrial  and  research  position, 
South  or  Southwest.  Give  particulars  in 
first  letter.     Address  3399  Survey. 


TOURS 

Go  to  Europe  at  our  Expense  tA0  Ej.ffi 

»f  small  parties.  Write  today  for  plan  and  programs. 
UNIVERSITY  TOURS,  Box  S.  U.  426,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Order    pamphlets    from    publishers. 
Transactions    of   the    Pibst    National    Co- 
operative    Convention.       300     pp.     $1.00. 
Published    by    the    Cooperative    League    of 
America,  2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  Na- 
tional Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O. 
Box  1261,  New  York.  Arguments  free  on 
request. 

Credit  Unions,  a  manual  furnished  gratis 
upon  request.  Massachusetts  Credit  Union 
Association,  78  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

Recreation  and  Child  Welfare,  by  Raymond 
G.  Fuller.  56  pp.  10  cents.  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  105  East  22d  Street,  New 
York. 

Study  of  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-one  De- 
linquent Girls  held  at  the  Juvenile  Deten- 
tion Home  in  Chicago.  Reprint  of  the  Journal 
of  Criminal  Law.  36  pages,  15  cents,  from 
June  P.  Guild,  North  Toledo  Settlement, 
Toledo,  O. 

Positions  in  Social  Work  in  Minneapolis  : 
Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Minneapolis 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  609  Second  Ave- 
nue, South.  Covers  qualifications,  training, 
education,  provision  for  vacation,  salary 
analysis ;  forty-two  pages ;  price  ten  cents. 

The  Sex  Side  of  Life,  an  explanation  for 
young  people,  with  an  important  Introduc- 
tion for  elders,  by  Mary  Ware  Dennett.  An 
explanation  which  really  explains.  Published 
by  the  author,  350  West  65  St.,  New  York 
City,  26c. 


TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

WANTED:  Young  women  to  enter 
training  school  for  nurses.  One  year  high 
school  requirement,  affiliating  one  year 
with  Harlem  Hospital,  New  York.  Apply 
to  Supt.  of  Training  School  for  Nurses, 
Friends  Hospital,  Frankford,  Phila. 

WANTED :  Applicants  for  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  giving  a  three  (3) 
years'  course  in  general  nursing  and  special- 
ties, care  of  children,  contagious  nursing, 
tuberculous  nursing,  and  District  nursing: 
young  ladies  between  20  and  35  years  of 
age.  UNIFORMS  AND  SHOES  AND 
BOOKS  FURNISHED  BY  HOSPITAL. 
Apply  to  Dr.  David  H.  Fuller,  Superin- 
tendent of  Municipal  Hospitals  and  Dis- 
pensaries, Fall  River,  Mass. 

LECTURES 

RABBI  EMANUEL  STERNHEIM  will 
make  a  limited  number  of  lecture  engage- 
ments. For  rates,  subjects,  and  open  dates, 
address  Rabbi  Sternheim,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 


Lecture  topics  for  1920: 

THE  THREE  R'S 
Reaction:  Revolution:  Reconstruction 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  SOCIAL  UNREST 
Remedies  and  Proposals 

AMERICANIZATION 
True  and  False 

SOCIAL  WORK  IN  AMERICA 
Present,  Past,  and  Future 

Engagements  will  also  be  considered  for 
consultation  on  methods  of  social  agencies, 
social  programs  of  communities,  or  educa- 
tional plans  for  training  social  workers. 


For   dates   and   terms   address   Miss   Brandt, 
Room  1202,  112  B.  Nineteenth  St.,  New  York 


Report  and  Recommendations  on  Certain 
School  Buildings  of  Delaware,  by  George 
D.  Strayer  and  N.  L.  Engelhardt. 

General  Report  on  School  Buildings  and 
Grounds  of  Delaware,  bv  George  D. 
Strayer,  N.   L.   Engelhardt  and  P.  W.  Hart. 

Shall  We  Intervene  in  Mexico?  by  John  F. 
Moors.  Price  '5  cents.  League  of  Free  Na- 
tions Association,  130  West  42d  street,  New 
York  City. 

Manual  for  Conservation  of  Vision  Classes. 
A  Manual  to  assist  in  the  establishing  and 
conduct  of  classes  for  conservation  of  vision 
covering  necessary  equipment,  selection  of 
teacherSj  systems  under  which  classes  work, 
supervision,  cooperative  plans,  vocational 
guidance  and  many  other  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject, including  general  and  special  helps  and 
suggestions.  Price,  50  cents,  postpaid.  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,   130  East  22nd  street,  New  York. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 
Mental   Hygiene;  quarterly ;   $2  a  year ;   pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year) 
published  by  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York. 

Hospital  Social  Service  Quarterly;  $1.60  a 
year;  published  by  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association,  405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

School  and  Home;  50  cents  a  year,  3  issues : 
20  cents  per  copy ;  published  by  Parents  an* 
Teachers  Association  of  Ethical  Culture- 
School,  33  Central  Park  West,  New  York. 
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The  Open  Forum 


Lyman  J.  Gage  ^ 
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The  Employment  Service    ^ 

before  the 

Industrial  Conference 

Jo  si  ah  Bradley  Buell 


Is  Liberty  Safe? 

TV  Mi  am  L.   Chenery 


The  Documents  in  the  Case 

Positions    on    the     Raids    and    Deportations    Taken    by 

Francis  Fisher  Kane 
A.  Mitchell  Palmer 
JVilliam  B.    TVilson 

January  31,  1920  10  Cents  a  Copy  $4.00  a  Year 


THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL  WORKERS — Edna  G.  Henry, 
Pres,  Social  Service  Department,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis;  Antoinette  Cannon  Ex. 
Sec,  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Organi- 
zation to  promote  development  of  social  work  In 
hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  Meeting 
with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR 
LEGISLATION — John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131 
E.  23rd  St.,  New  Tork.  For  public  employment 
offices;  industrial  safety  and  health;  work- 
men's compensation,  health  Insurance;  one 
day's   rest  in  seven;    efficient   law   enforcement. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION     OF     INFANT      MORTALITY— 

Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
Infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nurs- 
ing; infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— Miss  Cora  M.  Winchell.  sec'y,  Teachers 
College,  New  York.  Organized  for  betterment 
of  conditions  in  home,  school,  Institution  and 
community.  Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics.      1211    Cathedral    St.,     Baltimore,    Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phlla.  Leaflets 
free.  P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  80c.  a  year. 
Membership  'entitles  to  Review  and  other  pub- 
lications)   $1. 

ini  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For  the 
conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education.  In- 
formation and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Annual  membership  dues,  32.00.  Mem- 
berships Include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin.     William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

AMERICAN    SOCIETY    FOR    THE    CONTROL 

OF  CANCER— Frank  J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y; 
26  W.  46th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagonsis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.    Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

COMMUNITY    SERVICE     (INCORPORATED)  — 

1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Organized  in  Feb- 
ruary 1919  to  conserve  the  values  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  to  help  people  of  all 
communities  employ  their  leisure  time  to  their 
best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 
helps  in  organizing  the  work,  In  planning  the 
program  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will,  if  de- 
sired, serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity Itself,  through  the  community  commit- 
tee representative  of  community  Interests,  deter- 
mines policies  and  assumes  complete  control  of 
the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres. ;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human 
inheritances,  hereditary  Inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.     Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA — Constituted  by  30 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y;  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Serv- 
ice; Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Rev. 
F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y;  Miss 
Grace  W.  Sims,  office  sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and 
Goodwill;    Rev.    Henry    A.    Atkinson,    sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Edmund  de  S.  Brunner,  exec,  sec'y;  Rev. 
C.  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Relations  with  France  and 
Belgium,  uniting  American  religious  agen- 
cies for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of 
the  Protestant  forces  of  France  and  Bel- 
glum.  Chairman,  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown, 
106  East  22nd  Street,  New  York. 

National  Temperance  Society  and  Commission 
on  Temperance.  Hon.  Carl  E.  Mllliken, 
chairman  Commission. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE — J.  E.  Gregg,  princi- 
pal; G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prln. ;  F.  K.  Rogers, 
treas. ;  W.  H.  Scovllle,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a 
State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  illus- 
trated literature. 


IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  International  system  of  safeguard- 
ing. Conducts  National  Americanization  pro- 
gram. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DIS- 
ABLED MEN — John  Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  Fourth 
Ave.  at  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  In  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  Industrial  crip- 
ples. Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work 
here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an 
enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the  physi- 
cally  handicapped. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE — Moor- 
fleld  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shlllady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  88,000, 
with  310  branches.     Membership,  $1  upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S     CHRISTIAN     ASSOCIATIONS— 600 

Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physi- 
cal, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  in- 
terests of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town 
and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  edu- 
cation; camps;  rsstrooms,  room  registries, 
boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study; 
secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  over- 
seas work. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  106  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of 
administration;  education;  delinquency,  health; 
recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes  quar- 
terly, "  The  American  Child."  Photographs, 
slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION, 
INC. — Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  ex- 
hibit material  which  visualizes  the  principles 
and  conditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide 
service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  cam- 
paigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE — Dr.  Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate  Medi- 
cal Directors.  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and 
Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.; 
60  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene  nervous  and  mental  disorders, 
feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminol- 
ogy, war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  "Mental  Hygiene";  quarterly:  32  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.   Van   Cleve, 

managing  director;  ,  field  sec'y; 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  180  East  22 
St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quanti- 
ties at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Commit- 
tee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
— Owen   R.    Lovejoy,   pres.,   New   York;   William 
T.    Cross,    gen.    sec'y,   316   Plymouth   Court,   Chi- 
cago.      General    organization     to     discuss    prin- 
ciples of  humanitarian  effort  and  Increase  effi- 
ciency   of   agencies.      Publishes   proceedings   an- 
nual   meetings.       Monthly    bulletin,    pamphlets, 
etc.    Information  bureau.     Membership,  $3.     47th 
annual   meeting  New   Orleans,   1920. 
Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 
Children — Henry   W.   Thurston,   New  York. 
Delinquents    and    Correction — Bernard    Glueck, 

M.  D.,  New  York. 
Health — George  J.   Nelbach,  New   York. 
Public    Agencies    and    Institutions — Robert    W. 

Kelso,  Boston. 
The  Family — Amelia  Sears,  Chicago. 
Industrial    and    Economic    Conditions — Florence 

Kelley,  New   York. 
The  Local  Community — H.  S.  Braucher,  N.  Y. 
Mental    Hygiene— C.    Macfle    Campbell,    M.    D., 

Baltimore. 
Organization  of  Social  Forces — William  J.  Nor- 
ton,  Detroit. 
Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America 

— Allen  T.  Burns,  New  York. 
NATIONAL  FEDERATION  O*  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS, 

Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  6  E.  45th  St.,  New 
York.  Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and 
instruction  In  self-governing  and  supporting 
groups  for  girls  of  working  age.  Magazine, 
"The  Club  Worker,"  monthly,  $1  a  year. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOB  WOMAN'S  SERV- 
ICE— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'm,  267  Madison 
Ave..  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  vol- 
unteer woman  power  of  the  country  fcr  specific 
service  along  social  and  economic  lines;  co- 
operating with  government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall. 
R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique; to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  infor- 
mation. Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health 
Nurse,"  subscription  Included  in  membership. 
Dues,   $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS'    EXCHANGE 

— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22d  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  work- 
ers organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  personnel  (no  fees)  and  to  construc- 
tively through  members  work  for  professional 
standards. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Virgil 
V.  Johnson,  sec'y;  465  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York.  Composed  of  social  agencies  working  to 
guide  and  protect  travelers,  especially  women 
and   girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  ser- 
vice among  Negroes,  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  127 
East  23d  St.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions 
of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains 
Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL     WOMEN'S     TRADE     UNION 

LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  64  W. 
Randolph  St.  (Room  1003),  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  Bhop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Offi- 
cial organ,  "  Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y; 
1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighbor- 
hood and  community  center  activities  and  ad- 
ministration. 


THE    RACE    BETTERMENT    FOUNDATION— 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  Improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J. 
H.   Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION  FOB 

NURSES — Florence  Johnson,  mgr.,  44  East 
Twenty-third  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  A  na- 
tional registry  for  graduate  nurses,  established 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  Nurses'  Association,  the  National 
League  of  Nursing  Education,  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  to  sup- 
ply hospitals,  training  schools,  sanatoria  and 
public   health   agencies  with   trained   personnel. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  23d  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Educa- 
tion. Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Li- 
brary, Southern  Highland  Division. 

SHORT    BALLOT    ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 

Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  bouse  for  informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city  man- 
ager plan,  county  gov't.     Pamphlets  freo. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — Robert  W.  ds 
Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  pub- 
lishers of  the  "Survey";  Paul  U.  Kellogg, 
editor;  Edward  T.  Devlne,  John  A.  Fitch,  Wln- 
throp  D.  Lane,  Bruno  Lasker,  William  L. 
Chenery,  associate  editors,  112  East  19th  St, 
New  York. 

TCSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  Id 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  meth- 
ods. Robert  R.  Moton,  prln.;  Warren  Logan, 
treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y;  Tuskegee, 
Ala. 
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TRANSVALUING  VALUES 

SOME  one  has  made  the  almost  ghoulish  calculation  that 
the  average  man  of  150  pounds  contains  constituents 
equivalent  to  one  hundred  dozen  eggs,  enough  iron  to 
make  four  ten-penny  nails,  fat  contents  sufficient  for  75  candles 
and  a  good-sized  piece  of  soap,  phosphate  for  8,064  boxes  of 
matches,  enough  hydrogen  (in  combination)  to  fill  a  balloon 
and  carry  him  above  the  clouds,  and  besides  all  this,  ten  gal- 
lons of  water,  six  teaspoonsful  of  salt,  and  a  bowl  of  sugar. 
This  suggests  a  new  way  of  working  out  the  economic  valua- 
tion of  an  "  average  man,"  but  even  at  the  current  market 
prices  of  the  useful  commodities  which  enter  into  his  composi- 
tion the  result  would  be  far  less  flattering  than  that  obtained 
from  the  cost-of-production  method  or  the  value-of-product 
method  commonly  employed  in  the  past,  which  have  given  the 
familiar  figure  of  $10,000. 

DAMNED  BY  A  PHRASE 

JUST  at  the  time  when  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Louisiana  announces  the  inauguration  of  a  shop  committee 
system  it  is  reported  that  the  shop  committee  plan,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  the  country,  installed  by  the  War  De- 
partment in  the  Rock  Island  arsenal  is  to  be  discontinued. 
Remarkable  improvement  in  efficiency  brought  about  under 
the  new  system  at  the  arsenal  were  announced  by  the  War 
Department  last  September  [see  the  Survey  for  September 

13,  I9I9L 

An  entirely  new  standard  of  loyalty  was  achieved  by  the  em- 
ployes, according  to  this  report.  However,  it  chanced  that 
the  epithet  "  sovietism  "  was  applied  to  conditions  at  the  ar- 
senal. This  was  the  beginning  of  an  attack  upon  the  War 
Department's  innovation  which  seems  likely  to  result  in  the 
destruction  of  a  shop  committee  plan  similar  in  kind  if  more 
generous  in  spirit  to  those  in  successful  operation  in  a  greatt 
number  of  private  establishments  throughout  the  United 
States. 

CHILD  HYGIENE 

TO  meet  the  increasing  demands  made  upon  it,  the 
American  Child  Hygiene  Association,  formerly  the  Am- 
erican Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Infant  Mortality,  has  enlarged  its  field  of  activities.  The 
program  is: 

To  formulate,  by  our  own  efforts  and  by  hearty  cooperation  -with 
other  organizations,  national,  local  and  governmental,  comprehen- 
sive programs,  based  upon  reliable  studies,  to  safeguard  the  lire 
and  health  of  children,  from  conception  through  adolescence.  This 
will  result  in  continuous  social  and  health  supervision  of  the  child. 

To  stimulate  and  assist,  with  other  organizations,  in  inaugurating 
such  activities,  providing  expert  personal  advice  as  needed. 
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THE    SAME    PLATFORM 

To  give  assistance  and  advice,  when  desired,  in  securing  an  effi- 
cient and  adequate  carrying  out  of  these  activities. 

To  study  problems  of  child  welfare  and  the  best  methods  of  solv- 
ing them. 

To  bring  about  the  establishment  of  divisions  of  child  hygiene  in 
every  state  and  large  city. 

To  accumulate  information  concerning  all  child  welfare  activities 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  make  this  available  to  all  inter- 
ested, both  professional  and  lay,  through  publication  of  a  periodical. 

To  hold  an  annual  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  problems,  needs, 
and  methods,  and  the  exchange  of  ideas. 

The  association  has  secured  Dr.  Richard  A.  Bolt,  formerly 
connected  with  the  Division  of  Child  Hygiene,  Cleveland 
Department  of  Health,  and  recently  director  of  the  Alameda 
County  Health  Center,  as  general  director.  Dr.  Bolt  has 
had  wide  experience  in  child  welfare  work  both  as  an  or- 
ganizer and  as  a  physician  in  this  country  and  with  the  Red 
Cross  overseas. 


A  NEW  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  UNION 

THE  National  Civil  Liberties  Bureau,  which  was  formed 
during  the  war  not  to  oppose  the  war  but  to  preserve  the 
civil  liberties  of  free  speech,  free  press,  freedom  of 
thought  and  peaceable  assemblage,  has  dissolved  its  organiza- 
tion and  in  its  place  a  new  national  organization  has  been 
formed  to  extend  the  fight  for  civil  liberties  to  industrial  con- 
flicts. The  name  of  the  new  organization  is  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  with  headquarters  at  41  Union  square, 
New  York  city.  The  National  Civil  Liberties  Bureau  states 
that  its  work  under  war  statutes  restricting  free  speech  and 
free  press  is  practically  ended  and  that  a  new  organization  is 
needed  to  meet  peace  time  issues.  The  only  work  remaining 
to  be  done  under  the  war  statutes  is  to  secure  amnesty  for 
political  and  industrial  prisoners;  efforts  to  this  end  will  be 
continued  by  the  new  organization. 

District  organizations  representing  the  union  in  eight  dif- 
ferent centers,  will  carry  on  the  work  with  the  national  office. 
The  announcement  also  states  that  speakers  and  free  speech  or- 
ganizers will  be  sent  into  areas  of  industrial  conflict  where 
restrictions  are  being  placed  on  free  speech,  free  press  and  the 


right  of  assemblage.  Local  regulations  violating  constitutional 
provisions  will  be  fought  in  the  courts.  Lawyers  and  investi- 
gators "  will  be  sent  into  districts  where  serious  trouble  arises." 
The  National  Civil  Liberties  Bureau,  in  a  statement  issued 
telling  of  the  new  organization,  says: 

The  industrial  struggle  is  clearly  the  essential  challenge  to  the 
cause  of  civil  liberty  today.  The  whole  gamut  of  activities  aimed 
at  "  reds,  radicals,  Bolshevists  and  I.  W.  W."  is  in  substance  only 
the  one  purpose  of  suppressing  the  revolt  of  labor  against  intolerable 
industrial  autocracy.  The  efforts  are  not  by  any  means  confined  to 
radicals.  They  strike  at  the  vitals  of  established  trades  unionism. 
The  issues  of  free  speech,  free  press,  lawful  assemblage,  and  peace- 
ful picketing  are  everywhere  involved.  No  association  is  organized 
to  deal  broadly  and  generally  with  these  issues  in  the  struggle  of 
labor.  Each  labor  group  makes  its  own  unaided  fight,  without 
relation  to  the  common  problems  they  face  together. 

The  new  work  is  in  charge  of  a  national  committee  of 
fifty  members.  The  chairman  is  Prof.  Harry  F.  Ward,  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city.  Other  mem- 
bers are :  Jane  Addams,  head  resident  of  Hull  House,  Chica- 
go; James  H.  Maurer,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Federation  of  Labor;  Duncan  McDonald,  president  of  the 
Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor;  Henry  R.  Linville,  presi- 
dent of  the  Teachers'  Union,  New  York  city;  Herbert  S. 
Bigelow,  of  Cincinnati;  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn,  secretary  of 
the  Workers'  Defence  Union;  Morris  Hillquit;  Lincoln  Col- 
cord;  Scott  Nearing;  James  Weldon  Johnson,  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People;  Oswald 
Garrison  Villard,  editor  of  the  Nation;  Rev.  John  Haynes 
Holmes  and  Dr.  Judah  L.  Magnes.  The  executive  staff  is 
composed  of  two  directors,  Albert  De  Silver,  who  was  director 
of  the  National  Civil  Liberties  Bureau,  and  Roger  N.  Bald- 
win.    Walter  Nelles  is  counsel. 

THE  PROTEST  OF  A  DEMOCRAT 

THE  resignation  of  Francis  Fisher  Kane  as  United 
States  district  attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania as  a  protest  against  wholesale  raids  and  depor- 
tations was  met,  as  was  to  be  expected,  by  newspaper  attacks 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  a  pacifist  and  incompetent.  The 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  complains  that  "  In  the  first  trial 
for  treason  of  the  editors  and  managers  of  the  Tageblatt,  a 
German-language  newspaper,  with  Mr.  Kane  conducting  the 
prosecution,  the  judge  ordered  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  An- 
other trial  was  begun  with  a  special  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  charge  and  the  same  men  were  con- 
victed." 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  Mr.  Kane  had  the  editors 
indicted  for  both  treason  and  violation  of  the  Espionage  Act. 
A  case  was  not  made  out  under  the  law  of  treason ;  the  men 
were  acquitted.  This  left  the  charge  under  the  Espionage 
Act  open;  the  men  were  brought  to  trial,  an  expert  special 
assistant  appointed,  and  the  defendants  convicted  on  prac- 
tically the  same  evidence  that  had  been  presented  in  the 
treason  case.  The  trials  were,  therefore,  under  wholly  dif- 
ferent indictments.  In  the  first  case  the  question  arose 
whether  mere  printing,  publication,  and  circulation  of  an 
issue  of  a  newspaper  could  be  regarded  as  an  overt  act  of 
treason.  There  was  no  proof  of  anything  more  treasonable 
being  done  by  the  editors.  The  particular  question  had  never 
been  tried  out  in  this  country  before.  Indeed  there  are  few 
treason  cases  in  the  books  and  none  of  them  had  relation  to 
a  foreign-language  newspaper.  During  the  war  there  were 
only  two  or  three  other  treason  cases  attempted  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  resulted  either  in  verdicts  of  "  not  guilty  " 
or  in  the  case  being  discontinued. 

In  other  conspicuous  cases  under  the  Espionage  Act  con- 
victions were  obtained  by  District  Attorney  Kane's  office  and 
were  among  the  first  to  be  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Mr.  Kane  early  took  the  position  that  when  the  Act  was  vio- 
lated prosecution  should  be  pushed  to  the  utmost,  but  he  did 
not  believe,  as  he  says, 
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in  the  repression  of  meetings  where  proper  discussion  might  take 
place,  and  I  tried  to  draw  the  line  between  the  fair  and  reasonable 
expression  of  opinion  and  the  saying  of  something  or  the  doing  of 
something  which  was  intended  to  embarrass  us  in  the  war. 

This  district  office  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to 
come  down  sharply  on  draft  evaders.  District  Attorney  Kane 
believes  "  heart  and  soul "  in  conscription,  and  states  that 
not  a  district  in  the  country  handled  more  of  the  ordinary 
cases  of  slackers  or  evaders,  work  which  was  in  the  hands  of 
Assistant  Attorney  J.  Henry  Walnut.  In  the  matter  of  the 
enforcement  of  wartime  prohibition  Mr.  Kane  had  the  co- 
operation of  navy  officials  when  the  city  officials  proved  weak 
and  incompetent,  but  the  record  of  the  office  shows  a  con- 
stant initiative  in  forcing  liquor  people  and  hotel  people  to 
conform  to  the  law,  prosecuting  at  the  same  time  the  keep- 
ers of  disreputable  resorts,  a  heavy  work  owing  to  the  prox- 
imity of  League  Island. 

Mr.  Kane  says  his  "  protest "  is  not  the  protest  of  a 
pacifist,  a  radical  or  even  a  Socialist.  "  I  am  only  a  Demo- 
crat.   What  I  will  be  depends  on  what  my  party  does." 

A  NEW  WAGE  STANDARD 

THE  Minimum  Wage  Board  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, representing  all  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
since  its  powers  are  derived  from  federal  legislation, 
last  summer  set  a  new  standard  of  minimum  requirements  of 
life  for  women  workers  by  adopting  a  wage  rate  of  $15.50 
per  week  for  the  printing  trade  and  of  $16.50  for  mercantile 
employments.  Clara  E.  Mortenson,  secretary  of  the  board, 
was  able  to  describe  some  of  the  results  of  these  awards  at 
the  Atlantic  states  conference  held  last  week  by  the  National 
Consumers'  League  at  Newark,  N.  J.  They  have  proved, 
she  said,  the  wisdom  of  minimum  wage  determination  by 
those  engaged  in  an  industry  rather  than  the  enactment  of 
a  definite  minimum  wage  by  statute  as  in  some  of  the  states. 
For  the  awards,  made  after  serious  investigation  of  the  cost 
of  living  for  those  engaged  in  these  callings,  and  adopted 
unanimously  were  made  in  the  knowledge  that  they  could 
be  revised  at  any  time  and  so  were  accepted  by  both  sides  with 
much  greater  assurance  than  would  otherwise  have  been  pos- 
sible. While  there  was  no  difficulty  to  secure  employers'  rep- 
resentation, the  workers  were  mostly  unorganized,  and  their 
representation  had  to  be  established  by  means  of  a  series  of 
mass  meetings  held  by  officers  of  the  board.  Some  thirty- 
five  meetings  were  held  before  election  took  place,  so  that 
practically  every  woman  in  the  respective  occupations  had  an 
opportunity  of  having  the  law  and  its  possibilities  explained 
to  her  and  to  have  her  interest  aroused. 

In  both  cases,  there  had  been  the  usual  warnings  of  dire 
results  if  a  sudden  increase  of  wages  should  be  made;  but  in 
both  a  majority  of  employers  now  admit  that  they  have  not 
suffered,  although  the  awards  made  are  higher  than  those 
previously  accepted  in  any  other  state  or,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  anywhere  in  the  world.  One  representative  employer, 
who  at  first  was  opposed  to  the  law,  now  concedes  that  with 
the  adoption  of  the  minimum  wage  efficiency  has  been  in- 
i  creased,  that  it  has  been  possible  somewhat  to  reduce  the  labor 
force  because  of  that  increased  efficiency,  that  the  labor  turn- 
over has  been  decreased,  that  former,  experienced  employes 
have  been  won  back  for  the  industry,  that  a  better  equipped 
I  class  of  women  now  apply  for  employment  in  the  industry, 
that  the  workers'  interest,  nay  enthusiasm,  has  been  enlisted 
for  efficient  work,  and  that  former  difficulties  in  maintaining 
discipline  have  disappeared. 

The  women  who  have  gained  an  average  increase  of  four 
and  a  half  dollars  a  week  over  the  previous  model  wage  of 
twelve  dollars  also  are  enthusiastic.  The  fear  that  the  mini- 
mum may  become  a  maximum  has  proved  unwarranted;  for 
employers  still  pay  rates  above  the  general  level  for  their 
more  experienced  or  desirable  employes. 

The  five  and  ten-cent  stores,  which  are  reputed  to  pay 
he  lowest  wages,  do  not  complain  that  a  burden  has  been 
mposed  upon  them ;  their  wage  expenditure  during  the  Christ- 
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mas  season,  when  much  extra  help  is  engaged,  owing  to  the 
greater  efficiency  of  their  permanent  staffs,  has  been  no 
greater  than  in  previous  years.  The  employing  printers,  who 
feared  that  the  wage  award  would  make  it  more  difficult  for 
them  to  compete  with  outside  firms,  have  experienced  no  loss 
of  trade  or  profits.  Nor,  said  Miss  Mortenson,  has  there 
been  noticeable  an  increase  of  prices  to  the  consumer  that  can 
be  laid  to  the  wage  increase. 

In  part  these  excellent  results  are  credited  by  Miss  Mor- 
tenson to  the  choice  of  intelligent  and  liberal  employers  as 
representatives  on  the  board,  and  in  part  to  the  splendid  co- 
operation given  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  employes.  In  fact, 
she  says,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  enforcing  this  law,  as  is  some- 
times the  case  in  other  industrial  legislation  where  employers 
and  employed  collude  to  circumvent  the  legal  requirements. 
but  every  attempt  at  evasion  is  immediately  reported  to  the 
board.  Incidentally,  the  responsibility  thrown  upon  them  has 
vitalized  the  interest  of  working  girls  in  other  conditions  of 
labor  apart  from  wages. 

A  report  just  published  by  the  board  on  wages  of  women 
in  hotels  and  restaurants  shows,  as  might  be  expected,  an 
enormous  variation  of  rates  of  pay,  not  only  for  different 
classes  of  employes  but  within  the  same  branch  of  service. 
A  point  of  particular  interest  in  the  establishment  of  a  wage 
board  for  this  occupation  is  that  53  per  cent  of  the  workers 
are  colored.  Since  the  law  merely  empowers  the  board  to 
determine  the  minimum  cost  of  living  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  social  status,  the  board  decided  that  it  could  take  no 
notice  of  the  color  line  and  could  not  establish  separate  boards 
for  white  and  colored  employes.  Such  difficulties  as  might 
have  been  anticipated  on  this  account  disappeared  when  the 
joint  meetings  of  white  and  colored  workers,  the  first  ever 
held    in    the   district,   proceeded    harmoniously   and   an   equal 
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number  of  white  and  colored  women  were  elected  to  repre- 
sent  their  calling. 

The  occasion  for  the  Newark  conference  was  an  endeavor 
to  secure  a  more  uniform  legislation  for  the  Atlantic  states 
than  now  exists.  There  was  a  large  and  influential  attend- 
ance, under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  G.  W.  E.  Cushing  of 
Newark,  and  the  program  of  the  Consumers'  League  in  rela- 
tion to  minimum  wage  legislation  and  the  combat  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  was  emphatically  endorsed.  Among  the 
speakers  were  former  Congresswoman  Rankin,  Melinda  Scott, 
speaking  not  only  as  vice-president  of  the  Woman's  Trade 
Union  League,  but  also  for  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor;  Senator  Whitley,  New  Jersey,  who  asked  for  sup- 
port of  his  measure  to  establish  complete  birth  and  death 
registration  as  a  necessary  preliminary  in  all  social  reform, 
and  Royal  Meeker,  director  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  A  paper  by  William  B.  Colver,  member  and 
former  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  plead- 
ing for  a  saner  national  economic  policy,  was  read  in  his  ab- 
sence. 

DR.  CABOT'S  APPOINTMENT 

THE  chair  of  social  ethics  at  Harvard  University  be- 
comes in  a  sense  a  four-way  post  with  the  appointment 
to  it  of  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  for  here  the  fields  of 
ethics,  of  medicine,  of  social  work  and  education  will  come 
together.  As  a  juncture  point  between  the  spheres  of  religious 
thought  and  sociological  education,  the  chair  has  long  held  a 
unique  place  in  academic  research  and  instruction.  It  has 
been  notable  in  the  long  service  to  it  of  Dr.  Francis  G.  Pea- 
body  who  retired  in  1908  and  only  recently  has  it  become 
known  that  the  endowment  of  this  chair  is  due  to  the  gen- 
erosity and  foresight  of  a  man  who  has  made  other  signal  con- 
tributions to  constructive  philanthropy — Alfred  T.  White  of 
Brooklyn,  one  of  the  first  builders  of  model  tenements  in 
America,  an  active  force  in  the  housing  movement,  president 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Dr.  Cabot 
will  not  take  up  his  work  until  next  fall  and  then  will  give 
half-time  to  the  department  of  social  ethics  and  half-time  to 
teaching  in  the  medical  school.  His  appointment  is  a  logical 
step  since  he  increasingly  has  given  evidence  of  interest  in 
morals  and  ethics  and  especially  has  this  interest  been  deepened 
during  the  war.  He  sees  the  social  problems  with  which  we 
are  struggling — healthful  living,  even  housing  as  having  deep 
ethical  foundations  and  his  desire  in  accepting  this  new  re- 
sponsibility is  primarily  to  bring  to  the  men  at  Harvard  the 
consciousness  of  their  great  moral  responsibilities  for  social 
righteousness. 

Dr.  Peabody  himself  writes  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
of  the  new  appointment  as  follows: 

Dr.  Cabot  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Har- 
vard medical  faculty,  a  brilliant  teacher,  and  a  fertile  author.  His 
studies  of  the  blood  (1896-1904),  of  serum  diagnosis  (1899),  and  of 
physical  diagnosis  (four  editions,  1901-9),  have  given  him  eminence 
as  a  clinician  but  he  is  even  more  widely  known  as  the  pioneer  in 
the  new  science  of  Medical  Social  Service,  or  the  supplementing  and 
reinforcing  of  physical  diagnosis  by  the  social  diagnosis  of  home, 
work,  temperament,  and  needs.  This  important  contribution  to  medi- 
cal efficiency,  though  foreshadowed  in  visiles  domiciliares  in  France, 
and  by  Lady  Almoners  in  England,  is  in  this  country  chiefly  due  to  the 
sagacity  and  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Cabot.  The  plan  devised  by  him  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  Boston  in  1905,  with  a  single 
social  worker,  has  become  within  fourteen  years  accepted  in  not  less 
than  200  hospitals,  employing  in  some  instances  forty  or  fifty  paid 
workers,  together  with  a  large  group  of  volunteers.  Dr.  Cabot's 
writings  indicate  this  transition  of  interest  from  what  he  graphically 
calls  the  foreground  of  medical  work  to  the  complex  and  subtle 
problems  of  its  background.  His  later  writings  deal  with  such  sub- 
jects as  The  Doctor  and  the  Community  (1904),  Social  Service  and 
the  Art  of  Heali-ng  (1909),  The  Christian  Approach  to  Social  Moral- 
ity (1913)  ;  and  this  series  of  ethical  studies  culminates  in  the  epoch- 
making  volume,  What  Men  Live  By  (1904),  in  which  science,  philos- 
ophy, common  sense,  and  humor  combine  to  illuminate  the  meaning 
of  work,  play,  love  and  worship.  What  might  appear  an  abrupt 
abandonment  at  the  age  of  fifty  of  a  professional  career  is  thus,  in 
the  light  of  this  sequence  of  writings,  seen  to  be   a   logical   process. 


Dr.  Cabot  is  the  son  of  a  profound  philosopher,  who  was  aho  the 
biographer  of  Emerson ;  and  the  hereditary  inclination  to  philosophy 
has  by  degrees  come  to  dominate  his  alert  and  elevated  mind,  and 
has  led  him,  as  was  said  of  Macaulay,  when  he  withdrew  from  the 
House  of  Commons  to  write  the  History  of  England,  to  surrender 
more  than  most  men  could  hope  to  win. 

EVERY  WORKER  IN  TOWN  INSURED 

EVERY  employe  in  the  ten  companies  which  make  up 
the  industries  of  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  is  covered  with 
life,  health,  and  accident  insurance  under  the  "  group 
insurance  plan  "  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. The  number  of  employes  is  about  1,400;  the  annual 
pay-roll  exceeds  a  million  dollars.  As  other  industries  are 
established  in  the  future,  it  is  practically  assured  that  they 
will  also  adopt  this  insurance  plan,  as  part  of  a  "  standardized 
community  policy."  Although  not  created  by  war  industries, 
Kingsport  is  a  town  that  has  practically  sprung  into  existence 
in  the  last  four  years.  In  1910  there  were  only  two  farm- 
houses on  the  site.  In  that  year  the  Kingsport  Brick  Cor- 
poration was  established,  and  by  1915  the  town  had  a  popula- 
tion of  nine  hundred.  At  present  it  is  a  city  of  ten  thousand 
and  rapidly  growing.  It  has  a  Gary  school  system  for  its 
thousand  school  children,  six  churches,  a  police  department,  a 
fire  department,  a  city  hospital  and  a  civic  center.  Its  de- 
velopment is  due  to  the  Kingsport  Improvement  Corporation, 
owned  by  Blair  &  Company  of  New  York.  Its  industries 
are  varied,  including  a  dyestuff  and  chemical  works,  a  cement 
and  lime  plant,  a  tannery,  a  hoisery  mill,  quarries,  a  pulp 
mill,  as  well  as  the  original  brick  company,  and  during  the 
war  there  were  also  a  wood  alcohol  plant  and  a  gas-shell- 
loading  establishment. 

The  heads  of  the  leading  industries  seem  to  have  acted  as 
a  committee  —  not  individually  —  in  investigating  the  group 
insurance  plan  offered  by  the  Metropolitan,  and  it  was  as  a 
group  that  they  decided  to  go  into  it,  attracted  by  the  nursing 
service  and  other  welfare  features  undertaken  by  the  insur- 
ance company  for  its  policy  holders  and  by  the  testimony  that 
the  plan  "  had  proved  a  useful  thing  in  keeping  the  relations 
between  employers  and  employes  satisfactory  to  both."  They 
agreed  on  a  standard  policy  as  to  amounts,  based  on  length 
of  service,  and  when  the  agent  of  the  company  was  finally 
called  in,  it  required  only  forty-eight  hours  for  him  to  complete 
the  transaction.  All  employes  who  were  in  service  on  July 
I  are  included  in  the  insurance,  and  new  employes  become  eli- 
gible after  three  months.  The  life  insurance  ranges  from 
$500  for  those  with  less  than  a  year's  service  to  $1,500  for 
those  with  five  years  or  more.  Incapacity  from  sickness  or 
from  accident  not  connected  with  the  work  (workmen's  com- 
pensation insurance  having  been  already  provided)  is  met  by 
weekly  benefits  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the  average  wage  of 
the  employe,  beginning  after  the  seventh  day  of  incapacity 
and  extending  over  a  period  not  to  exceed  twenty-six  weeks. 

SOCIAL  AFFAIRS  IN  DENMARK 

AFTER  experimentally  setting  up  a  provisional  depart- 
ment for  social  affairs  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  Danish 
government  has  now  established  such  a  department  per- 
manently in  the  ministry  for  the  interior.  It  is  charged  with 
responsibility  for  poor  law  administration,  aid  to  the  aged, 
widows'  pensions,  public  relief,  trusteeship  of  legacies  for 
charitable  purposes,  public  health,  apprenticeship,  arbitration 
of  labor  disputes,  employment  service,  factory  inspection,  in- 
spection of  immigrant  labor,  control  of  benefit  and  social 
insurance  funds  and  administration  of  the  state  system  oi 
unemployment,  accident  and  life  insurance,  of  the  building 
laws  and  of  laws  relating  to  rents  and  the  cost  of  living. 

In  view  of  further  pending  social  legislation,  and  to  secure 
for  it  discussion  on  other  than  purely  party-political  lines 
the  government  has  established  a  social  council,  consisting  oi 
three  representatives  each  of  the  Danish  Employers'  and 
Masters'  Association  and  of  the  Central  Trade  Union  Fed- 
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cration,  with  two  officials  of  the  new  Department  for  Social 
Affairs,  the  state  conciliator,  the  chairman  of  the  Arbitra- 
tion Court,  the  chief  inspector  of  factories  and  the  director 
of  the  public  employment  service. 

THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  NATION 

LUCKILY  for  1919 — except  that  these  are  matters  of 
cause  and  effect,  not  of  luck— the  long-awaited  recru- 
descence of  influenza  held  off  until  after  the  new  year.  Just 
as  it  appears,  and  as  small-pox  is  threatening  from  the  north, 
a  dramatic  effect  is  created  by  the  mortality  reports  for  last 
year  as  they  begin  to  be  available,  for  1919  seems  likely  to 
establish  a  claim  to  having  been  our  record  year  for  health. 
The  forty-six  large  cities  included  in  the  Weekly  Health 
Index  issued  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  had 
only  three-fourths  as  many  deaths  in  1919  as  in  the  preced- 
ing year.  New  York  and  Chicago  both  report  the  lowest 
death-rate  in  their  history.  Mortality  among  the  twelve  mil- 
lion policy  holders  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany was  not  only  33  per  cent  lower  than  in  19 18,  which 
would  not  have  been  surprising,  but  it  was  17  per  cent  lower 
than  in  191 1.  These  records  are  the  more  remarkable  be- 
cause during  the  early  months  of  the  year  many  parts  of  the 
country  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  influenza  epidemic, 
and  some  cities  were  having  the  very  worst  of  it. 

When  death-rates  are  under  consideration  it  is  as  important 
to  understand  the  population  figures  on  which  they  are  com- 
puted as  the  statistics  of  deaths.  Between  census  years  our 
only  recourse  for  statistics  of  the  population  is  to  estimates, 
based  on  the  rate  of  increase  which  prevailed  in  the  ten  years 
preceding  the  last  census,  and  the  form  of  estimate  which 
has  been  adopted  as  most  satisfactory  is  the  arithmetical  rate. 
Obviously,  the  farther  away  we  get  from  the  last  census,  the 
greater  the  probability  that  these  estimates  do  not  correspond 
with  the  facts.  In  1919  the  disparity,  therefore,  was  at  its 
height.  Added  to  this,  there  is  the  consideration  that  during 
the  last  few  years  abnormal  dislocations  and  transfers  of 
population  have  taken  place  to  such  an  extent  that  the  rate 
of  increase  prevailing  between  1900  and  1 9 10  in  particular 
communities  not  only  cannot  be  assumed  to  have  continued, 
but  is  almost  certainly  in  many  cases  a  long  way  from  the 
facts.  During  a  large  part  of  the  year,  furthermore,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  men  were  still  in  service,  and 
their  deaths  appeared  in  the  casualty  records  of  the  army  and 
navy,  while  they  themselves,  and  their  arithmetical  increase, 
still  figured  in  the  population  at  home. 

Making  due  allowances  for  swollen  population  figures, 
which  tend  to  reduce  mortality  rates  below  what  they  really 
are,  it  is  still  evident  that  the  health  record  for  last  year  was 
unusually  good — surprisingly  good,  in  view  of  the  predic- 
tions made  by  competent  sanitary  authorities  based  on  expe- 
riences following  previous  epidemics  of  influenza.  Happily, 
the  1918  epidemic  has  continued  to  act  in  a  way  of  its  own. 
It  did  not  return  as  soon  as  was  expected.  It  has  not  been 
followed  by  an  increase  in  tuberculosis  or  in  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  kidneys.  Apparently  it  did  not  even  leave  a  large 
number  of  people  in  so  weakened  a  condition  that  they  were 
an  easy  prey  to  all  sorts  of  infection.  Those  prophets  who 
argued  that  it  had  increased  the  resisting  power  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  by  eliminating  the  most  susceptible  and 
conferring  immunity  on  those  who  had  the  disease  and  got 
well,  seem  to  have  the  best  of  it.  Indirectly,  the  epidemic 
may  be  credited  with  a  hand  in  the  good  record,  through  the 
continuing  effect  of  the  admirable  educational  work  which 
was  done  by  health  departments  and  others  while  people  were 
in  a  state  of  mind  to  pay  attention.  Children  and  grown 
persons  who  learned  then  not  to  sneeze  and  cough  in  the  pub- 
lic's face,  to  sleep  with  windows  open  and  to  go  to  bed  when 
they  have  a  cold,  have  acquired  habits  which  will  have  a 
'permanent  influence  on  the  health  of  the  nation. 

The   general    prosperity   of    the   wage-earning   classes,    the 
good  effect  of  army  life  on  many  young  men,  and  the  impulse 


STEADY,   BOY,    STEADY — 

given  to  interest  in  health  among  the  civilian  population  by 
discussion  of  the  "  revelations  of  the  draft  "  and  so  on,  are 
other  circumstances  which  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  pleasing  aspect  of  our  vital  statistics.  Still  another  is  the 
constantly  increasing  efficiency  of  health  authorities,  on  the 
whole,  and  the  activities  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  many  private  organizations  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  health.  Still  another  is  one  which  is  not  so 
likely  to  be  mentioned  in  current  comment,  but  which  also 
deserves  consideration.  The  smaller  number  of  births  in  19 19, 
by  decreasing  what  might  be  described  as  the  "  supply  "  of 
the  most  susceptible  material  for  filling  up  death  records,  has 
undoubtedly  been  an  important  factor.  Ten  thousand  fewer 
babies  born  in  New  York,  for  example,  while  it  detracts  noth- 
ing from  the  gratification  with  which  we  may  contemplate 
the  lowest  infant  mortality  rate  on  record  for  the  city,  never- 
theless means  something  like  820  less  deaths  for  the  city  dur- 
ing the  year. 

As  for  the  present  recurrence  of  influenza — with  Chicago 
followed  closely  by  New  York,  with  reports  made  public  about 
the  same  time  that  the  disease  had  become  epidemic  in  several 
army  camps,  especially  in  the  Middle  West,  and  that  it  was 
prevalent  among  American  troops  in  Germany,  and  with  re- 
ports of  a  fresh  outbreak  coming  from  Japan  in  one  direction 
and  from  Spain  and  Havana  in  others,  it  seems  probable  that 
it  may  soon  become  pandemic.  Indications  thus  far,  how- 
ever, are  that  in  the  United  States  it  is,  as  it  had  been  antici- 
pated that  it  would  be,  much  less  virulent  than  in  19 18.  The 
duration  of  the  disease  is  much,  indeed,  less,  the  mortality 
much  lower,  and  secondary  pneumonia  much  less  frequent. 
It  may  be  too  early  for  confidence  that  there  may  not  be  more 
serious  developments  before  the  epidemic  is  over,  but  at  pres- 
ent there  seems  no  reason  to  question  the  assertions  of  the 
various  authorities  who  say  that  "  there  is  no  cause  for 
alarm,"  though  there  is  every  reason  to  observe  punctiliously 
all  the  precautions  that  can  be  devised.  Notwithstanding 
energetic  preparedness  programs  adopted  in  many  places  last 
fall,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  first  cities  attacked  find  themselves 
in  sore   need  of  more  nurses  than  can   be  brought  to  light. 
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The  Federal 
Employment  Service 

FROM  an  organization  spending  over  half  a  million  dol- 
lars a  month,  employing  3,387  workers  and  maintaining 
742  branch  offices,  to  one  spending  $1 2,000  a  month,  di- 
rectly employing  only  forty-four  people  and  maintaining 
no  field  service  of  its  own — such  has  been  the  decline  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service.  Early  in  March,  1919, 
the  secretary  of  labor  asked  for  a  $3,000,000  deficiency  ap- 
propriation to  keep  the  service  intact  until  July  1,  and  for 
$10,000,000  to  establish  a  permanent  service  during  1920. 
Today  with  Congress  still  occupied  with  international  mat- 
ters there  would  seem  to  be  little  hope  of  further  assistance 
in  the  immediate  future  were  it  not  that  the  whole  subject 
of  a  national  employment  system  is  now  before  the  President's 
Industrial  Conference  for  consideration. 

The  transformation  did  not  come  all  at  once.  In  fact,  for 
about  seven  months  the  employes  and  friends  of  the  service 
were  in  a  constant  turmoil  of  hopes  and  fears.  The  Re- 
publican filibuster  which  adjourned  Congress  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  deficiency  appropriation  bills,  left  the  service  with 
most  of  its  war  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  expended  and 
with  no  assurance  of  money  to  carry  it  up  to  July  1.  Hence 
the  first  sweeping  reduction  of  March  22.  This  was  originally 
expected  to  eliminate  all  but  fifty-six  federal  offices  and  to 
cut  the  payroll  80  per  cent,  but  sufficient  outside  support  was 
furnished  by  a  variety  of  agencies  to  maintain  about  478  of- 
fices and  1,820  employes  at  a  total  expenditure  of  about 
$218,000  a  month. 

Most  of  the  outside  assistance  came  from  agencies  inter- 
ested in  soldier  a*nd  sailor  re-employment,  and  in  many  in- 
stances coordination  with  the  federal  service  was  purely  nom- 
inal. Even  before  March  22,  independent  committees  fos- 
tered by  local  chambers  of  commerce,  War  Camp  Community 
Service  organizations,  Red  Cross  chapters,  or  a  combination 
of  social  service  agencies  had  commenced  re-employment  cam- 
paigns. After  March  22  the  number  of  these  considerably 
increased.  In  some  cases  their  headquarters  were  in  the 
offices  of  the  Employment  Service;  in  many,  while  located 
in  separate  quarters,  the  superintendent  of  the  Soldier  and 
Sailor  Bureau  was  given  a  dollar  a  year  appointment  in  the 
federal  service,  carrying  with  it  the  use  of  the  franking  priv- 
ilege, federal  record  forms,  office  supplies,  and  frequently 
surplus  office  equipment.  In  a  few  places,  the  soldier  and 
sailor  work  had  no  connection  with  the  federal  organization. 
Beside  this  local  activity,  in  a  number  of  states  the  federal 
directors  persuaded  their  state  legislatures  to  appropriate 
money  to  tide  the  service  over  from  March  22  to  July  1, 
when  it  was  hoped  a  permanent  appropriation  would  be 
made.  Moreover,  enough  assurance  was  given  the  Wash- 
ington authorities  that  a  deficiency  appropriation  would  be 
put  through  to  keep  them  from  making  still  further  cuts, 
and  on  July  2  the  passage  of  the  deficiency  appropriation  bill 
actually  made  available  $272,000  for  obligations  incurred 
prior  to  July  1. 

Prior  to  July  1,  two  hopes  had  been  held  out  for  a  con- 
tinued service  on  something  like  its  former  scale.  First  the 
Kenyon-Nolan  bill,  providing  for  a  permanent  employment 
service,  and  second,  if  that  failed  it  was  hoped  a  sufficient  ap- 
propriation to  keep  the  existing  services  going  would  be  made. 
Hearings  on  the  Kenyon-Nolan  bill  were  completed  in  June 
but  it  has  not  even  yet  been  reported  out  of  either  the  House 
or  Senate  Committe.  The  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  bill 
did,  however,  carry  an  appropriation  of  $400,000  for  the  Em- 
ployment Service  for  the  fiscal  year,  July  1,  19 19,  to  July  1, 
1920.  Distributed  through  the  twelve  months  this  would 
have  meant  a  little  over  $30,000  a  month,  a  sum  only  one- 
quarter  of  what  the  federal  administration  itself  had  been 
spending  even  after  March  22,  and  which  would  have  left 


an  organization  of  comparative  significance.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  making  such  an  extensive  cut,  and  still  hoping  that 
the  Kenyon-Nolan  bill  would  be  passed  in  the  fall,  a  five 
months'  program  was  adopted.  It  was  decided  to  spend 
about  $60,000  a  month  from  the  federal  funds,  and  this  with 
an  approximately  equal  amount  going  into  the  local  bureaus 
from  local  resources  kept  going  two-thirds  of  the  office  left 
after  the  cut  of  March  22.  In  practically  all  of  these,  how- 
ever, the  working  force  was  still  further  reduced.  This 
marked  the  second  big  reduction  in  the  history  of  the  service. 

But  with  the  continuation  of  the  peace  treaty  controversy 
and  renewed  agitation  against  the  service  by  some  of  the  large 
employers'  associations  hopes  for  the  Kenyon-Nolan  bill 
dwindled,  and  by  October  immediate  action  was  obviously  hope- 
less. On  October  10,  1919,  therefore,  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice almost  literally  removed  itself  fror  1  the  map.  The  purely 
federal  offices  were  everywhere  discontinued.  Offices  to  which 
allotment  was  being  made  were  told  that  support  would  either 
be  withdrawn  or  put  on  an  entirely  new  basis.  The  adminis- 
trative offices  in  Washington  were  reduced  to  the  forty-four 
employes  above  mentioned.  On  this  basis  the  service  will  be 
able  to  maintain  a  nominal  existence  until  July  1  of  this  year. 

At  present  twenty-one  states  are  doing  some  sort  of  em- 
ployment work.  All  but  four  of  these  are  operating  more 
than  one  office.  In  these  states  where  it  has  been  acceptable 
to  the  state  officials,  and  it  has  in  most  of  them,  the  state  di- 
rector of  employment  has  been  made  director  of  the  federal 
service,  which  carries  with  it  the  franking  privilege  and  the 
right  to  use  the  name  if  he  cares  to  do  so.  To  some  of  them 
also  the  federal  service  is  making  an  allotment  of  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  a  month,  varying  with  their  necessity  for  funds. 
In  fourteen  other  states,  where  no  state  work  is  being  done, 
representatives  have  been  appointed  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  federal  service,  to  make  reports  regarding  the  labor  sit- 
uation in  the  state,  and  to  stimulate  interest  in  public  employ- 
ment bureaus.  It  is  expected  that  five  more  will  soon  be 
added.  The  federal  organization  has  thus  become  what  many 
of  the  advocates  of  public  bureaus  believe  it  should  be,  merely 
a  clearing  house  and  coordinating  body,  with  responsibility 
vested  in  the  states.  No  actual  clearance  is  being  attempted 
as  yet,  but  plans  for  some  sort  of  information  service  are 
under  way. 

Although  the  hopes  of  those  who  expected  to  see  the  war 
emergency  leave  us  with  a  permanent  national  employment 
service  have  been  badly  shattered,  comparative  figures  show 
that  much  more  work  is  being  done  now  than  before  the  war. 
Although  only  three  or  four  new  states  have  established  bu- 
reaus since  1916,  the  total  number  of  bureaus  is  now  141  as 
opposed  to  70  in  that  year,  and  the  total  expenditure  is  nearly 
250  per  cent  of  what  it  was  then.  New  York  alone  has  $250,- 
000  to  spend  on  its  public  employment  bureaus  this  year;  be- 
fore the  war  its  maximum  appropriation  was  $60,000.  Wis- 
consin formerly  had  only  four  offices,  it  now  has  twelve;  Il- 
linois has  jumped  from  six  offices  to  twenty-two;  California 
from  four  to  ten,  and  this  does  not  include  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  municipal  and  semi-public  offices  which  have  been  or- 
ganized as  a  result  of  the  soldier  and  sailor  work. 

There  is  still  left  also  the  Kenyon-Nolan  bill,  towards 
which  the  House  Committee,  at  least,  is  said  to  be  favorably 
inclined.  This,  like  a  number  of  such  bills  which  have  been 
proposed  in  the  last  few  years,  provides  for  a  permanent  serv- 
ice in  the  Department  of  Labor — division  of  responsibility  be- 
tween the  federal  authorities  and  the  states,  with  a  dollar-for- 
dollar  appropriation  as  a  stimulus  to  state  activity.  Before 
the  war  the  country  as  a  whole  was  apathetic  about  the  whole 
employment  bureau  subject.  After  a  year  of  readjustment  we 
not  only  have  more  bureaus  than  we  did  then  but  our  interest 
is  aroused — a  condition  which  must  inevitably  make  for  im- 
provement. The  recommendations  of  the  President's  confer- 
ence are  hopefully  awaited.  Josiah  Bradley  Buell. 


The  Open  Forum 

The  Place  of  Free  Discussion  and  Tolerance  in  American  Progress 

By  Lyman  J.    Gage 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY   UNDER  PRESIDENT   MCKINLEY 


IN  San  Diego  we  have  instituted  an  open  forum.  At 
a  time  when  there  is  a  grave  tendency  toward  clog- 
ging the  sources  of  public  opinion,  we  have  gone  out 
of  our  way  to  invite  that  free  interplay  of  mind  with 
mind  from  which  spring  the  deliberative  processes  of  a  democ- 
racy. We  have  inscribed  the  purposes  of  our  forum  in  these 
words : 

The  Open  Forum  is  not  a  propaganda  for  any  body  of  ideas  or 
theories,  political,  social,  or  economic. 

Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  field  wherein  the  representatives  of 
various  doctrines  or  opinions  may  have  opportunity  to  present  their 
ideas  to  a  tolerant  and  respectful  hearing. 

It  is  hoped  that,  by  a  better  understanding  of  ideas  and  motives 
and  by  a  clearer  conception  of  varying  points  of  view,  we  may  reach 
a  sense  of  mutuality  and  good  will,  thus  enabling  truth  to  overcome 
prejudice,  and  that  we  may  thus  aid  society,  in  our  limited  way,  to 
move  forward  along  the  evolutionary  path  which  may  lie  before  it 
with  the  least  of  hostility  and  bitterness. 

This  description  of  our  function  has  been  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  men  and  women,  drawn  from  various  walks  of 
life,  who  make  up  the  board  of  the  San  Diego  forum ;  and  as 
it  fell  to  my  pen  to  draft  this  common  platform,  some  inter- 
est has  been  expressed  in  the  conviction  of  a  long  life,  much  of 
it  spent  in  the  business  world  and  in  public  service,  upon  which 
I  ground  my  belief  in  the  principles  of  tolerance  and  free  dis- 
cussion. 

I  believe  in  mutual  efforts,  such  as  our  forum,  to  organize 
opportunities  to  give  free  play  to  these  principles,  because  they 
enable  those  who  practice  patience  and  tolerance  to  understand 
the  attitude  of  other  men,  and  put  those  others  in  position, 
however  extreme  their  ideas  may  be,  to  listen  with  equal  pa- 
tience and  tolerance  to  contrary  opinion. 

I  can  only  base  the  justification  for  my  belief  upon  personal 
experience — dating  back  to  a  time,  not  unlike  the  present, 
when  there  was  much  tension  and  trepidation,  and  when  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  effects  of  that  repressive  in- 
temperance which  separates  men  by  closed  walls  of  mistrust 
and  misconception ;  and  then  to  observe  the  healthy  gains  in 
understanding  and  mutual  respect  which  came  of  creating  a 
means  of  contact. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  a  year  or  two  after  the  Haymarket 
riots,  I  was  somewhat  influential  in  the  formation  in  Chicago 
of  what  was  called  the  Economic  Club.  It  consisted  of 
twenty-four  members.  Eight  of  them  were  what  were  called 
radicals.  There  was  a  typical  representative  of  the  Socialist 
group,  and  also  there  was  a  philosophical  anarchist— a  man 
who  was  opposed  to  violence,  but  believed  in  the  philosophical 
conceptions  of  anarchy  as  the  ultimate  goal  for  society.  There 
was  a  representative  of  Henry  George's  propaganda  of  the 
single  tax;  one  or  two  representatives  of  trade  unionism — in 
all,  a  group  of  eight.  There  were  eight  professional  men — 
lawyers  and  ministers;  and  a  third  group  of  eight  laymen  from 
business  life.  The  idea  was  to  meet  informally  and  talk  as 
man  to  man,  in  the  forthright  and  decent  presentation  of  the 
points  of  view  we  variously  held. 

This  little  group  met  once  a  month — generally  at  my  house 
— with  great  profit  to  all  in  attendance,  including  myself.   The 


radical  element,  so  called,  was  always  fully  represented.  The 
professional  groups  were  very  slack  and  lacked  interest.  Among 
the  eight  so  called  business  men,  the  interest  was  slack  and  the 
attendance  lamentably  irregular.  Nevertheless,  out  of  these 
conferences  grew  a  series  of  public  meetings  of  considerable 
educational  significance.  These  were  held  in  a  public  hall, 
seating  seven  or  eight  hundred  people,  on  Sunday  nights  for 
eight  consecutive  weeks  through  a  period  of  three  years.  These 
public  meetings  were  presided  over  by  the  chairman  of  our 
club,  a  moderator,  so  called.  The  program  on  any  evening 
included  an  address  by  a  competent  representative  of  some 
one  of  the  various  shades  of  social  and  political  philosophy. 
The  speaker  was  given  an  hour  and  then  the  meeting  was 
thrown  open  for  questions.  Anybody  could  ask  a  question, 
but  our  practice  was  that  the  question  must  be  calculated  to 
bring  out  more  clearly  the  thought  of  the  speaker.  Under 
guise  of  a  question,  argument  could  not  be  entered  upon,  and 
to  this  end,  the  question  could  not  exceed  a  minute  and  a  half 
in  length. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  these  meetings  were  attended  but  feebly 
by  the  well-to-do  people  of  Chicago.  It  is  hard  to  use  a  term 
to  describe  those  I  have  in  mind — the  higher  classes  is  not  the 
term  to  employ,  self-satisfied  is  nearer.  The  meetings  were 
always  well  attended,  but  they  were  composed  mostly  of  those 
members  of  society  who  felt  themselves  out  of  joint  and  un- 
related to  the  whole.  Yet  they  would  have  been  very  educa- 
tional to  those  who  stayed  aloof,  as  they  were  to  those  who 
came.  I  myself  learned  more  in  that  period  of  twenty-four 
evenings  than  I  had  ever  learned  before  as  to  political  and 
social  economy. 

One  indication  of  the  need  for  such  an  institution  was  the 
very  misapprehension  with  which  the  project  was  greeted  in 
not  a  few  quarters.  So  far  had  the  separatist  tendencies  gone 
in  that  day  in  Chicago,  that  the  mere  act  of  getting  together 
to  exchange  views  was  regarded  by  some  with  suspicion ;  and, 
as  a  leader  in  the  undertaking,  a  share  of  this  fell  to  me.  I 
was  at  the  time  an  officer  in  a  bank  and  a  large  bank,  too. 
There  were  those  who  thought  I  was  pandering  to  what  they 
called  the  lower  elements;  had  some  ulterior  motive;  was 
moved  by  political  ambition  to  get  solid  with  the  hoi  polloi. 
Often  I  heard  it  whispered,  "What's  Gage  up  to?"  Of 
course,  they  knew  nothing  about  it;  many  wanted  to  know 
nothing  about  it;  they  did  not  come  to  find  out,  or  even  to 
scoff.  Had  they  come  they  would  have  sat  in  an  audience 
as  respectful,  orderly  and  tolerant  as  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
know. 

Why  did  we  stop  at  the  end  of  three  years?  The  answer 
throws  light  on  this  very  situation.  When  the  season  was 
coming  on  for  the  fourth  year,  the  representative  of  the 
anarchist  group — whom  I  had  learned  to  esteem  and  respect 
as  a  right-minded  young  man — came  to  me  and  asked :  "  What 
about  the  Economic  Club?  Are  we  to  have  another  series  of 
meetings  this  winter?" 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I'm  game." 

"  That  is  what  I  thought  you'd  say,"  he  answered,  "  but 
I've  come  to  tell  you  I  don't  think  you  can  afford  it.     You 
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are  injuring  your  influence  with  your  class.  I  think  it  is 
asking  too  much.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  thing  is  true 
with  me.  I  have  had  considerable  influence  with  the  group  I 
represent  in  the  past.  I  find  I'm  being  compromised  and 
looked  on  with  suspicion  by  them.  It's  been  flung  out  at  me 
that  I've  been  hypnotized  by  Gage;  that  I've  gone  to  his  house 
and  drunk  champagne  and  eaten  his  luncheons  until  I've  be- 
come subservient." 

Of  course  it  was  untrue  about  the  champagne  and  the  sub- 
servience. I  had  served  lunch  at  our  group  meetings  and  we 
had  had  beer  together.  But  I  had  to  admit  there  was  force 
in  what  he  said;  we  had  served  our  turn.  We  had  broken 
ground ;  and  we  left  the  field  for  others  to  harrow.  With  the 
passage  of  years,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  idea 
can  be  applied  in  our  American  life,  and  at  83  I  am  sharing  in 
applying  it  in  this  Southern  California  community. 

Now  is  a  time  when  mental  interest  in  social,  economic, 
political  and  ethical  questions  is  very  keen;  and  in  an  arena 
where  there  is  what  you  may  call  liberty,  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, toleration  and  sympathy,  education  is  possible  in  all  di- 
rections— not  only  among  the  uninformed,  but  among  those 
who  call  themselves  superintelligent.  Educating  fellows  up- 
wards is  just  as  important  as  educating  fellows  downwards. 

For  some  time  after  the  Haymarket  riots,  such  efforts  met 
with  closed  minds  on  the  part  of  exponents  of  business  opinion. 
Yet  there  was  urgent  need  to  do  something  to  heal  the 
moral  wound  left  by  the  bomb-throwing,  the  sentencing  of 
eight  men  to  death,  the  pardoning  of  five  who  had  been  con- 
victed in  the  heat  of  public  passion,  and  the  feelings  aroused  by 
these  occurrences.  Despair  lies  in  the  deep-seated  prejudices 
of  both  sides  of  society.  They  don't  know  and  don't  want  to 
know  how  the  other  fellow  feels.  Bitterness  and  hostility  are 
gangrene  in  the  body  politic.  Repression  merely  drives  it  un- 
derground. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  men  ought  to  be  permitted  to  throng 
the  streets  and  get  up  on  soap  boxes  to  advise  murder  and 
arson.  Men  should  be  taught  to  have  political  institutions 
flexible  and  elastic  enough  so  that,  given  time,  we  can  have 
any  system  of  society  we  want — that  is,  that  the  majority 
Wants.  The  Constitution  guarantees  this  opportunity.  Peo- 
ple ought  to  be  taught  the  reforms  they  seek  should  be  political 
reforms  that  can  find  means  for  expression  in  the  ballot  box. 
That  takes  time  and  patience.  It  may  take  generations.  But 
it  is  the  only  road.  While  this  process  of  education  is  going 
on,  there  should  be  the  freest  possible  discussion  of  principles. 
If  the  anarchist  can  show  a  state  society  framed  along  the  lines 
he  thinks  to  be  an  improvement  over  what  we  have  today,  can 
draw  so  enticing  a  picture  that  in  the  judgment  of  those  here 
they  want  to  try  it,  so  long  as  he  counsels  the  use  of  the  means 
provided  by  our  political  system,  he  should  be  secure  in  his 
right  to  draw  it  and  they  in  their  right  to  vote  on  it.  But 
every  man  who  counsels  violence,  sabotage,  or  secret  assassina- 
tion ought  to  be  locked  up,  whether  he  is  an  I.  W.  W.  or  a 
Methodist  preacher. 

I  would  draw  the  line  at  leading  mobs  to  riots,  incendiar- 
ism, murder,  pillage  and  looting.  I  would  repress  all  these 
with  the  severest  kind  of  repression.  They  injure  everybody, 
perpetrators  as  well  as  victims.  One  extreme  tends  to  beget 
the  other.  All  violent  expressions  and  violent  acts,  such  as 
distribution  of  bombs  through  the  mails,  or  hamstringing  cat- 
tle, or  burning  haystacks,  tends  to  stimulate  an  extreme  of 
repression.  To  the  other  extreme  the  responsible  elements  of 
society  should  carefully  guard  themselves  not  to  be  carried. 

This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to  the  industrial  ques- 
tions which,  in  the  new  century,  are  cleaving  men  into  bitter 


camps.  There  are  three  elements,  as  I  see  it,  necessary  to  ef- 
fective production.  These  three  elements  are  in  themselves 
dead  elements,  unless  vitalized  by  those  who  control  them. 
These  elements  are  land  or  opportunity,  capital,  labor.  Op- 
portunity unavailed,  or  land  lying  idle,  is  fruitless ;  capital  not 
devoted  to  production  is  wasted;  labor  unemployed  results  in 
fruitless  idleness. 

These  three  elements,  opportunity,  capital  and  labor,  stand- 
ing alone  are  each  helpless.  To  be  effective  they  must  be  co- 
ordinated, and  to  be  coordinated  there  must  be  a  coordinator. 
This  coordinator,  in  our  present  economic  state,  is  the  entre- 
preneur— neither  the  capitalist  nor  the  laborer.  The  man  who 
sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  how  to  put  these  elements  into  conjunc- 
tion for  production,  is  the  man  who  is  able  to  get  capital  from 
the  capitalist  on  terms  mutually  satisfactory;  able  to  get  from 
the  laborer  the  labor  he  controls  on  terms  mutually  satisfac- 
tory. By  conjoining  these,  he  brings  forth  production  which 
benefits  directly  or  indirectly  all  of  society. 

All  this  is  elemental  and  in  my  opinion  cannot  be  too  much 
emphasized  or  too  thoroughly  understood. 

Speaking  under  the  economic  law,  capital  is  a  commodity; 
labor  is  a  commodity.  The  man  who  controls  capital,  or  owns 
it,  may  be  classified  as  a  capitalist.  The  man  who  controls 
his  own  labor  and  exercises  it,  in  a  hand  sense,  is  a  laborer. 
And  while  labor  and  capital  alike,  unused,  are  inert  elements, 
their  controllers  are  capitalists  and  laborers,  employers  and 
employes.  These,  without  regard  to  the  class  to  which  they 
belong,  are  fellow  members  of  the  great  social  order.  They 
are  fellow  human  beings  in  aspirations  and  desires,  and  to  the 
greatest  degree  possible  should  be  in  sympathy  with  each  other. 
Any  path  that  leads  to  that  desirable  condition  is  a  good  path 
to  follow. 

Being  fellow  members  of  society,  the  channels  for  their 
meeting  and  discussion  should  be  kept  open.  Here  and  now, 
that  much  can  be  done.  In  the  course  of  time,  with  experience 
tempering  human  motives,  we  may  reach  the  stage  of  mutual 
entrepreneurs.     I  hope  so.     I  do  not  know. 

As  I  see  it,  the  prevailing  opinion,  a  widespread  materialistic 
faith,  is  at  bottom  of  much  of  the  unrest,  individual  and 
national — the  idea  that  you  go  through  the  world  once;  have 
one  chance  and  must  grab;  that  anything  you  do  is  justified 
accordingly.  The  whole  thing  is  a  mistake ;  my  hope  is  that 
the  human  being  is  but  starting  his  career  on  earth. 

We  are  all  walking  in  more  or  less  of  a  fog.  We  have  a 
dangerous  gift  of  liberty;  but  its  exercise  with  reasonableness 
and  caution  is  the  way  of  progress.  There  are  things  superior 
to  all  the  conventions  of  men.  Those  things  are  natural  laws 
of  life — economic,  social.  One  fundamental  law  is  that  society 
cannot  consume  more  than  it  produces ;  and  you  cannot  divide 
what  doesn't  exist.  These  are  laws  not  written  in  any  statute 
book.  They  spring  up  as  soon  as  men  come  into  relationship 
with  each  other. 

There  is  a  law  of  life  as  there  is  of  death.  The  two  forces 
of  constructiveness  and  destructiveness  are  operating  blindly  in 
the  world.  The  constructive  forces  make  for  help,  make  for 
health  and  happiness,  in  contrast  to  the  destructive  moral 
forces  of  ignorance,  hate,  intolerance.  No  state  of  society  can 
have  the  highest  well-being  where  these  latter  prevail  or  are 
operative  to  any  large  degree. 

These  two  groups  of  forces  are  operating  now ;  always  have 
been ;  always  will  be.  And  every  right  minded  man  who  loves 
his  fellows  and  wants  to  see  the  world  go  on,  ought  to  line 
himself  up  with  the  constructive  moral  forces — with  education, 
toleration,  mutual  forbearance.  Virulent  criticism  does  not 
point  the  way.  Lincoln's  touchstone  of  human  relationship  is 
needed  today  even  as  it  was  half  a  century  ago :  "  With  charity 
toward  all;  with  malice  toward  none." 
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Is  Liberty  Safe? 

By  JVilliam  L.  Chenery 


A  SOCIALIST  is  an  enemy  of  the  republic,  unfit 
to  represent  even  the  citizens  who  elect  him.  Such 
is  the  tentative  decree  of  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture which  suspended  five  Socialist  representa- 
tives. The  Socialist  is  threatened  with  a  revocation  of  his 
civic  rights  as  though  he  were  criminal  or  insane.  A  Com- 
munist is  become  an  outlaw  in  the  United  States.  Such  is  the 
ruling  of  Attorney-General  Palmer  and  of  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wilson  [see  page  500]  and  such  is  the  law  of  some  states. 
If  an  alien,  the  Communist  faces  deportation;  if  a  citizen, 
in  many  states,  and  everywhere  if  Congress  passes  legislation 
sought  by  the  attorney-general,  he  faces  imprisonment. 

Two  distinct  issues  are  involved.  One  concerns  the  atti- 
tude of  the  American  people  toward  extreme  industrial  So- 
cialists— Communists.  On  that  issue  Francis  Fisher  Kane, 
United  States  attorney  for  the  eastern  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, because  of  his  differences,  has  tendered  his  resignation  to 
the  attorney-general.  Mr.  Kane  does  not  believe  in  deport- 
ing or  in  imprisoning  Communists  for  their  opinions.  Mr. 
Palmer  does.  The  other  issue  concerns  the  regular  Socialists. 
Have  they  the  right  on  their  past  and  present  records  to  sit 
in  an  American  legislative  assembly?  The  majority  of  the 
New  York  legislature  has  so  far  ruled  that  they  have  not  this 
right  although  conservatives  from  many  parties,  not  least  con- 
spicuous of  whom  is  former  Justice  Hughes,  late  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  holds  that  they  have.  Both  of 
these  questions  go  deep  to  the  roots  of  our  system  of  repre- 
sentative government  and  to  our  constitutional  provision  guar- 
anteeing the  freedom  of  speech. 

Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  beliefs  of  radical 
and  conservative  Socialists  it  may  be  helpful  to  recall  that  the 
ssues  presented  in  the  prosecution  of  these  groups  cut  athwart 
:he  daily  work  of  many  classes  of  American  citizens.  No  em- 
ployer, no  trade  unionist,  no  one  concerned  about  the  conduct 
)f  industry,  escapes  the  consequences  of  the  present  agitation. 
^0  one  interested  in  human  welfare  can  avoid  the  effects  of 
vhat  is  transpiring.  No  social  worker  busied  at  the  most  de- 
ailed  task  of  family  succor  is  insulated  from  the  results  of 
ampaigns  now  in  progress.  It  may  furthermore  eliminate 
ny  suspicion  of  special  pleading  to  state  that  the  writer  of 
1"  his  article  is  not  himself  a  Socialist  of  any  variety.  On  the 
ontrary  he  has  been  consistently  a  Wilson  Democrat.  If, 
therefore,  conclusions  at  variance  with  those  of  the  attorney- 
eneral,  the  secretary  of  labor  and  the  speaker  of  the  New 
rork  House  are  arrived  at  it  is  because  of  his  belief  that 
"homas  Jefferson  was  a  better  Democrat  than  is  A.  Mitchell 


Palmer,  and  that  the  conservative  Alexander  Hamilton  had 
more  political  sagacity  than  Thaddeus  C.  Sweet. 

The  first  question  presented  by  the  suspension  of  the  five 
Socialist  assemblymen  is  essentially  simple.  It  is  merely  that 
of  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  to  minorities  in  a  republic. 
The  American  republic  was  founded  on  the  faith  that  the  right 
of  minority  representation  was  sacred.  The  day  when  minor- 
ity representation  is  destroyed  the  memory  of  all  the  great 
men  whose  sacrifices  have  built  this  nation  will  be  stultified 
and  a  grievous  injury  will  have  been  done  the  republic.  Not 
all  the  Bolshevists  in  Russia  could  strike  such  a  blow  at  the 
heart  of  American  institutions  as  that  aimed  by  the  reaction- 
aries in  the  New  York  legislature.  But  even  though  every 
principle  sanctified  by  the  life  of  this  nation  bulwarks  as  it 
does  the  right  of  minority  representation,  it  is  worth  while 
at  this  time  to  consider  briefly  the  tenets  of  of  that  minority 
which  is  now  under  fire.  What  then  are  the  beliefs  of  the 
regular  Socialists  whose  spokesmen  have  been  suspended  at 
Albany  ? 

These  are,  of  course,  built  on  the  vast  Socialist  literature, 
historically  crystallized  in  the  Communist  Manifesto  of  1848. 
From  time  to  time  the  program  of  the  American  Socialists, 
has,  however,  been  modified.  Their  present  policies  although 
they  look  squarely  back  to  the  great  body  of  Marxian  doc- 
trine are  a  succinct  body.  The  political  Socialists  accept  na- 
turally the  principle  of  the  class  struggle,  state  ownership  of 
capital  and  of  the  ultimate  supremacy  of  the  workers  in  the 
state.  If  they  did  not  believe  in  these  essentials  they  would 
not  be  Socialists.  There  is  nothing  novel  about  this.  For 
seventy-one  years  in  the  United  States  as  in  every  civilized 
country  a  considerable  body  of  people  has  cherished  this  under- 
lying belief.  But  the  ultimate  revolution  through  which  the 
workers'  state  was  to  obtain  a  complete  control  over  capital 
has  been  in  ordinary  politics  of  Socialism  as  remote  a  goal  as 
is  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  the  minds  of  French 
conservatives.  Between  final  aspiration  and  present  purpose 
a  great  gulf  has  lain. 

The  contemporary  intentions  of  the  American  Socialists 
were  defined  at  their  Emergency  Convention  held  in  Chicago 
from  August  30  to  September  5,  i9ig.  Hostility  toward 
them  cannot,  however,  be  correctly  understood  if  the  anti-war 
platform  adopted  by  their  St.  Louis  convention  shortly  after 
the  United  States  declared  war  against  Germany  is  not  re- 
membered. But  at  the  Chicago  convention  last  September 
the   Socialist  party  wiped  clean   their  slate.     They   re-wrote 
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their  program.  On  the  basis  of  what  they  then  said  and  did 
and  are  now  recorded  as  believing  they  are  entitled  to  be 
judged.  Their  first  act  at  Chicago  was  to  rid  their  organiza- 
tion of  the  radical  members  who  immediately  formed  the 
Communists  parties.     Then  they  defined  their  own  creed. 

Not  a  single  line  in  the  Manifesto  of  the  Socialist  Party 
enunciated  in  Chicago  in  1919  looks  to  the  forcible  overthrow 
of  the  American  government.  No  man  in  the  possession  of 
his  senses  can  find  an  incitement  to  violence  in  that  political  pro- 
nunciamento.  The  Socialists  were  frankly  dissatisfied  with 
social  conditions  existing  in  this  country.  They  abhorred  the 
terms  of  the  peace  treaty.  If  these  be  crimes  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  prosecute  several  million  people.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt was  so  discontented  with  social  conditions  that  the  Pro- 
gressive Party  whose  purpose  was  "  social  justice "  was 
formed.  And  as  for  the  Peace  Treaty,  the  Senatorial  leaders 
of  Speaker  Sweet's  own  party,  have  been  not  less  bitter  in 
their  denunciation  than  were  the  Socialists  at  Chicago.  So- 
cialist opposition  to  the  League  of  Nations  pales  into  pink- 
ness  beside  the  red  hatred  of  Senators  Lodge  or  Borah  or 
Johnson.  And  as  for  opposing  the  government,  the  most  bit- 
ing sarcasm  of  the  Socialists  utters  only  Sunday  school  phrases 
when  compared  with  the  unbridled  invective  of  that  pillar  of 
Republicanism  and  preacher  of  this  as  the  best  of  all  social 
systems,  Senator  Lawrence  Y.  Sherman. 

The  Socialists  did  pledge  their  support  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment of  Russia  and  to  the  Socialist  governments  of  other 
European  states,  but  their  own  immediate  program  they 
summed  up  as  follows : 

To  win  the  American  workers  from  their  ineffective  and  demoral- 
izing leadership,  to  educate  them  in  an  enlightened  understanding 
of  their  own  class  interests,  and  to  train  and  assist  them  to  organize 
politically  and  industrially  on  class  lines  in  order  to  effect  their 
emancipation, — that  is  the  supreme  task  confronting  the  Socialist 
Party  of  America. 

Moreover,  in  their  manifesto,  in  the  acts  of  the  convention  and 
in  their  previous  expressions,  the  majority  Socialists  recorded 
themselves  unequivocally  as  being  against  the  "  drastic  meas- 
ures "  of  violent  revolution.  Seldom  in  the  history  of  this 
nation  has  any  political  party  expressed  a  more  complete  trust 
in  the  adequacy  of  the  peaceful  political  methods  to  gain  their 
ends.  They  no  more  courted  violent  revolution  than  have 
Quakers  prayed  for  war.  Their  manifesto  is  their  complete 
defense.  By  legislative  majorities  they  expect  to  establish  the 
Socialist  state. 

Thinking  Americans  generally  recognize  the  peaceful  pro- 
gram of  the  regular  Socialists  of  the  party  whose  five  repre- 
sentatives are  fighting  for  the  right  to  speak  for  their  constit- 
uencies in  the  assembly  at  Albany.  There  is,  however,  another 
group,  the  so-called  Left  Wing,  generally  termed  the  Com- 
munists. For  when  the  temper  of  the  majority  was  revealed 
at  Chicago  the  Socialist  Party  was  divided  by  a  schism.  The 
exiles  themselves  formed  two  factions,  the  Communists  Labor 
Party  and  the  Communists.  The  chief  distinctions  between 
these  two  are  personal.  The  more  radical  American  Socialists 
generally  went  into  the  Communist  Labor  Party,  while  the 
foreign-language  Socialists  of  the  Left  formed  the  Communist 
Party.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  hardly  more  funda- 
mental than  the  belief  of  the  Communist  Laborites  that  candi- 
dates should  be  nominated  for  both  legislative  and  executive 
offices,  while  the  Communists  would  for  purposes  of  propa- 
ganda restrict  themselves  to  offering  candidates  for  legislative 
offices.  In  the  rulings  of  the  Department  of  Justice  both  sec- 
tions have  been  termed  Communists  and  hunted  as  such. 

Before  considering  in  detail  the  Communist  position  it  is 
interesting  to  attend  to  Attorney-General  Palmer's  explanation 


of  his  reasons  for  treating  communism  as  crime.  The  explana- 
tion is  set  forth  in  the  attorney-general's  letter  accepting  the 
resignation  of  Francis  Fisher  Kane  [see  page  501.]  Mr. 
Palmer  stated  that  the  action  of  the  Communists  in  accepting 
the  program  of  the  Third  Internationale  at  Moscow,  the  So- 
viet Manifesto,  in  declaring  their  intention  of  overthrowing 
the  government  and  of  setting  up  a  workers'  state,  and  in  voic- 
ing their  desire  to  destroy  the  "  loyal  American  Federation  of 
Labor  "  had  put  them  outside  the  pale  of  toleration.  It  is  a 
safe  guess  that  Samuel  Gompers  and  his  associates  fear  more 
the  injury  which  A.  Mitchell  Palmer  as  attorney-general  has 
already  done  to  the  cause  of  organized  labor  through  the  issu- 
ance of  the  coal  strike  injunction  than  they  do  any  possible  at- 
tack by  the  Communists.  Mr.  Gompers  has  shown  himself 
abundantly  ready  to  fight  Socialism  of  every  hue  in  the  unions. 
Avowed  support  from  the  prosecuting  officer  of  the  national 
government  can  only  make  the  task  of  the  anti-Socialist 
unionist  more  difficult.  By  his  inept  admisison  Mr.  Palmer 
and  the  secretary  of  labor  by  his  act  have  weakened  and  not 
strengthened  the  defenses  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  against  radicalism.  That,  albeit,  does  not  matter  espe- 
cially, for  on  the  whole  thos:e  who  approve  of  the  attorney- 
general's  open  season  on  Reds  have  small  friendship  even  for 
conservative  trade  unionism.  Yet  this  strange  reasoning  does 
illuminate  the  mental  processes  of  the  attorney-general. 

Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  the  Communists  have  identified 
their  cause  with  that  of  Soviet  Russia  and  that  they  do  long 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
Before  examining  their  proposals,  however,  it  is  reassuring  to 
recall  that  there  have  been  two  historic  policies  in  the  United 
States  toward  those  who  would  overthrow  the  American  form 
of  government.  Mr.  Palmer  has  a  historical  justification  for 
his  policy  of  ruthless  suppression,  but  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  wisdom  of  his  own  party.  During  Thomas  Jefferson's 
first  campaign  for  the  Presidency  the  French  Revolution 
seemed  as  much  of  a  menace  to  the  stability  of  the  world  as  the 
Russian  Revolution  appears  today.  Under  the  stress  of  that 
fear  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  were  passed.  So  powerful 
was  the  popular  opposition  to  these  laws  that  the  Democratic 
party  by  contending  against  them  got  a  lease  of  power  which 
was  not  long  broken  until  the  Civil  War  divided  the  country. 
Jefferson's  own  views  were  lucidly  expressed  in  his  first  inau- 
gural address.    The  following  quotation  sums  up  his  case : 

If  there  be  any  among  us  who  wish  to  dissolve  this  Union  or  to 
change  the  republican  form,  let  them  stand  undisturbed  as  monu- 
ments of  the  safety  with  which  errors  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated 
where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it. 

Jefferson,  it  should  be  forever  remembered,  spoke  not  in  a; 
time  of  quiet,  but  in  a  season  when  the  American  nation  was 
itself  seeking  unity  after  its  great  revolution,  at  a  period  when 
divisions  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  the  seed  of  disorder.  But  he 
seeing  all  this,  had  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
and  in  this  faith  he  was  strengthened  by  the  comradeship  of  a 
man  who  opposed  him  in  other  matters  as  fundamentally  as 
did  Alexander  Hamilton.  On  the  question  of  tolerating  the 
opinions  of  dangerous  citizens,  however,  Hamilton  and  Jeffer- 
son stood  together.  Each  understood  and  denounced  the  greatei 
danger  of  suppression.  From  their  standpoint  it  is  thus  possible 
to  consider  the  Communists. 

The  Reds  of  this  country  frankly  base  their  program  or 
the  Russian  version  of  the  Marxian  teaching.  But  in  under- 
standing their  views  it  is  useful  to  go  back  to  the  fundamenta; 
source  of  their  policy,  to  the  declaration  of  Marx  and  Engels 
The  Communist  Manifesto  of  1848,  the  Mosaic  law  or  Social- 
ism, was  essentially  a  revolutionary  appeal.     It  ended: 

The  Communists  disdain  to  conceal  their  views  and  aims.     The} 
openly  declare  that  their  ends  can  be  attained  only  by  the  forcibh 
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overthrow  of  all  existing  social  conditions.  Let  the  ruling  classes 
tremble  at  a  Communistic  revolution.  The  proletarians  have  nothing 
to  lose  but  their  chains.    They  have  a  world  to  win. 

Working  men  of  all  countries,  unite! 

These  words,  which  are  said  to  have  made  more  converts  to 
the  Socialist  cause  than  all  other  literature  combined,  were  the 
logical  conclusion  of  the  argument  of  the  Communist  Mani- 
festo of  1848.  That  highly  reasoned  document  set  forth  the 
essentials  of  the  Socialist  philosophy  as  it  was  given  character 
by  Marx  and  Engels.  The  manifesto  asserted  that  the  history 
of  all  hitherto  existing  society  is  the  history  of  class  struggles. 
The  modern  bourgeois  society  that  has  sprouted  from  the  ruins 
of  feudal  society  has  not,  it  insisted,  done  away  with  class  an- 
tagonisms. With  the  development  of  industry,  it  was  argued, 
the  proletariat  not  only  increased  in  number  but  in  strength 
and  in  consciousness  of  strength.  Workers  formed  combina- 
tions against  the  bourgeoisie,  and  the  fruit  of  their  struggles 
lies  in  the  ever-expanding  unity  of  the  workers.  Every  class 
struggle,  declared  Marx  and  Engels,  is  a  political  struggle. 
The  proletariat  is  a  really  revolutionary  class.  The  fall  of 
the  bourgeoisie  and  the  victory  of  the  proletariat  are,  according 
to  the  manifesto,  equally  inevitable. 

If  words  mean  anything,  the  Communist  Manifesto  was 
plainly  an  appeal  for  the  overthrow  of  existing  governments. 
Since  the  very  date  of  its  promulgation  the  manifesto  has  been 
the  political  creed  of  many  Americans,  but  so  far  the  founda- 
tions of  the  republic  are  unbroken.  Socialists  have  been  safe 
and  amiable  neighbors.  For  although  they  have  always  looked 
forward  to  the  great  catastrophe,  they  have  themselves  eschewed 
violence.  The  use  of  violence,  indeed,  was  discussed  in  the 
early  meetings  of  the  International  Workingmen's  Associa- 
tion. In  the  first  congress  the  anarchistic  leader,  Bakunin, 
brought  up  the  question.  The  International  voted  against  the 
anarchist  proposal,  and  consequently  the  followers  of  Bakunin 
left  the  International.  Anarchism  subsequently  took  hold  in 
Russia,  in  Italy,  in  Spain  and  to  some  extent  in  France.  While 
the  Socialists,  whose  creed  was  summed  up  in  the  Communist 
Manifesto,  anticipated  the  forcible  overthrow  of  the  bour- 
geois government,  they  have  nonetheless  clearly  disclaimed 
any  approval  of  terrorist  methods.  That  reality  is  of  primary 
importance  in  understanding  Socialist  history,  and  present 
Communism. 

The  immediate  program  proposed  by  the  Communist  Man- 
ifesto of  1848  for  the  most  advanced  countries  was  as  follows: 

1.  Abolition  of  property  in  land  and  application  of  all  rents  of  land 
to  public  purposes. 

2.  A  heavy  progressive  or  graduated  income  tax. 

3.  Abolition  of  all  right  of  inheritance. 

4.  Confiscation  of  property  of  all  emigrants  and  rebels. 

5.  Centralization  of  credit  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  by  means  of 
a  national  bank  with  State  capital  and  an  exclusive  monopoly. 

6.  Centralization  of  the  means  of  communication  and  transport  in 
the  hands  of  the  State. 

7.  Extension  of  factories  and  instruments  of  production  owned  by 
the  state;   and  the  bringing  into  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  and  the 

nprovement  of  the  soil  generally  in  accordance  with  a  common  plan. 

8.  Equal  liability  of  all  to  labor.  Establishment  of  industrial  ar- 
aies,  especially  for  agriculture. 

9.  Combination  of  agriculture  with  manufacturing  industries;  grad- 
ual abolition  of  the  distinction  between  town  and  country,  by  a  more 
:quable  distribution  of  population  over  the  country. 

10.  Free  education  for  all  children  in  public  schools.  Abolition 
>f  children's  factory  labor  in  its  present  form.  Combination  of  edu- 
ation  with  industrial  production. 

The  Manifesto  continued: 

Political  power,  properly  so  called,  is  merely  the  organized  power 
f  one  class  for  oppressing  another.  If  the  proletariat  during  its 
ontest  with  the  bourgeoisie  is  compelled,  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 

organize  itself  as  a  class,  if,  by  means  of  a  revolution,  it  makes 


itself  the  ruling  class,  and,  as  such,  sweeps  away  by  force  the  old 
conditions  of  production,  then  it  will,  along  with  theses  conditions, 
have  swept  away  the  conditions  for  the  existence  of  class  antagonisms, 
and  of  classes  generally,  and  will  thereby  have  abolished  its  own 
supremacy  as  a  class. 

In  place  of  the  old  bourgeois  society,  with  its  classes  and  class 
antagonisms,  we  shall  have  an  association,  in  which  the  free  develop- 
ment of  each  is  the  condition  for  the  free  development  of  all. 

In  its  immediate  program  the  Communist  Manifesto  ob- 
viously called  in  1848  for  some  principles  which  have  long 
since  been  accepted  by  all  classes.  For  example,  graduated 
income  taxes,  the  centralization  of  credit  in  the  hands  of  the 
state,  the  centralization  of  means  of  communcation  and  trans- 
port in  the  state,  free  education  for  all  children  in  public 
schools,  the  abolition  of  child  labor  and  a  combination  of 
education  with  industrial  production  are  in  varying  degrees 
commonplaces  in  most  modern  countries.  In  fact  some  of 
these  principles  have  been  accepted  by  parties  definitely  hostile 
to  Socialism.  The  combination  of  education  with  industrial 
production  is,  for  example,  a  present  tenet  of  many  associa- 
tions of  manufacturers  not  notoriously  Socialistic. 

With  the  exception  of  its  philosophical  and  historical  dis- 
cussion, and  of  its  definition  of  the  position  of  Communism 
in  relation  to  opposition  parties,  this  is  roughly  the  substance 
of  the  Communist  Manifesto.  In  Germany,  Marx  and  En- 
gels advised  that  the  Communists  act  as  they  did  act,  in  alli- 
ance with  the  bourgeois  democratic  parties  against  the  abso- 
lute monarchy,  the  feudal  land  owners  and  the  petty  bour- 
geoisie. This  course  was  advised  because  of  the  belief  that 
the  bourgeois  revolution  in  Germany  would  be  the  prelude  to 
a  proletarian  revolution,  a  belief  which  has  been  more  or  less 
justified  by  the  actual  revolution  in  Germany,  with  the  initial 
government  of  Prince  Max  and  the  present  Ebert  administra- 
tion. The  forecast  of  Marx  and  Engels  has  also  had  its  more 
or  less  obvious  verification  in  the  Russian  revolution,  with  the 
changes  from  Prince  Lvoff  through  Kerensky  to  Lenine. 

Last  January  the  majority  Socialist  parties  held  a  confer- 
ence at  Berne.  This  was  termed  by  some  the  Third  Inter- 
nationale. The  Berne  conference  was  rejected  by  the  majority 
of  American  Socialists  as  retrograde.  The  American  Com- 
munists, however,  look  specifically  to  Russia  for  present  guid- 
ance. The  Manifesto  of  the  "  Third  Internationale  "  which 
met  at  Moscow  on  March  2,  19 19,  and  which  was  afterwards 
printed  in  the  publications  of  the  British  War  Office,  was 
accepted  by  the  American  extremists.  That,  Mr.  Palmer 
argues,  constitutes  a  part  of  their  criminality.  The  Moscow 
Internationale  was  attended  by  Left  Socialist  parties  to- 
gether with  representatives  of  other  organizations  of  Europe 
and  Asia  who  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

The  manifesto  voiced  profound  opposition  to  the  war,  to 
the  bourgeois  governments,  to  capitalists,  to  imperialism  and 
to  the  policy  of  the  Allies.  It  does  state  the  principle  that  the 
bourgeoisie  should  be  disarmed  while  the  proletariat  should 
be  armed  to  protect  the  Soviet  rule.  It  is  a  militant  docu- 
ment.   The  closing  paragraphs  are  these: 

We  appeal  to  labor  men  and  women  in  all  countries  to  join  us  under 
the  Communist  banner,  under  which  the  first  great  victories  have 
already  been  won. 

Proletarians  in  all  lands!  Unite  to  fight  against  imperialist  bar- 
barity, against  monarchy,  against  the  privileged  classes,  against  the 
bourgeois  state  and  bourgeois  property,  against  all  kinds  and  forms 
of  social  and  national  oppression. 

Join  us,  proletarians  in  every  country — flock  to  the  banner  of  the 
workmen's  councils  and  fight  the  revolutionary  fight  for  the  power 
and  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat! 

American  Communists  accepted  that  program  just  as  they, 
together  with  all  Socialists,  look  to  the  Manifesto  of  1848  as 
the  fountain  head  of  their  inspiration.    The  Manifesto  of  the 
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Communist  Party  adopted  in  Chicago  during  the  early  days 
of  September  shows  how  thoroughly  the  Left  Socialists  rely 
on  Marxianism  as  interpreted  by  Lenine.  Their  statement 
is  admittedly  a  revolutionary  document.  It  is  also  argumenta- 
tive and  philosophical  and,  incidentally,  it  is  written  with  high 
literary  skill. 

The  manifesto  asserts  that  the  Communist  Party  is  the 
true  representative  of  the  working  class.  It  expresses  opposi- 
tion of  the  most  virulent  kind  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  regular  Socialist  Party.  It  approves,  with  re- 
servations, of  the  I.  W.  W.,  but  it  has  small  use  for  its  com- 
rades of  the  Left,  the  Communist  Laborites.  It  is  against 
the  League  of  Nations  and  against  the  moderate  Socialist  gov- 
ernment of  Germany.  Its  spirit  is  indicated  in  an  early  para- 
graph which  says: 

The  class  war  rages  fiercely  in  all  nations.  Everywhere  the  work- 
ers are  in  a  desperate  struggle  against  their  capitalistic  masters.  The 
call  to  action  has  come.    The  workers  must  answer  the  call! 

In  several  respects  the  Communist  Manifesto  of  September 
is  hostile  to  the  practical  proposals  of  the  Manifesto  of  1848. 
The  government  ownership  of  industry  it  repudiates  as  futile. 
Craft  unions  it  denounces  as  allies  of  capitalism.  The  dicta- 
torship of  the  proletariat  is  its  goal.  With  Marx  and  Engels, 
however,  the  American  Communists  see  in  the  increased  mass 
efforts  of  workers  the  opportunity  to  gain  the  ultimate  estab- 
lishment of  the  proletarian  state. 

While  the  Communist  Manifesto  builds  its  entire  hope  on 
the  overthrow  of  existing  governments  it  seems  in  places  not 
to  be  committed  to  immediate  revolution.  For  example,  this 
statement  is  made: 

While  this  is  not  the  moment  of  actual  revolution,  it  is  a  moment 
of  struggles  pregnant  with  revolution. 

It  further  asserts  that  there  can  be  no  compromise  between 
such  conservative  organizations  as  the  Labor  Party  and  the 
Communists,  for  the  Communists  will  endeavor  to  broaden 
and  deepen  mass  strikes  until  they  arrive  at  the  general  po- 
litical strike.     Furthermore  it  asserts: 

Communism  does  not  propose  to  "  capture  "  the  bourgeois  parlia- 
mentary state,  but  to  conquer  and  destroy  it. 

It  continues: 

The  power  of  the  proletariat  lies  fundamentally  in  its  control  of 
the  industrial  process.  The  mobilizing  of  this  control  against  cap- 
italism means  the  initial  form  of  the  revolutionary  mass  action  that 
will  conquer  the  power  of  the  state. 

It  is  thus  undoubtedly  true  that  in  creed  the  Communists 
are  at  war  with  existing  society.  That  they  do  not  actually 
attempt  to  seize  power  may  be  due  to  a  wholesome  realization 
of  the  minority  position  they  occupy.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  may  believe  with  the  English  direct  actionists  that  po- 
litical changes  may  be  compelled  by  industrial  action  entirely 
without  bloodshed.  When  the  British  miners  talk  of  direct 
action  to  compel  the  nationalization  of  the  mines,  nothing  is 
more  remote  from  their  thought  than  a  bloody  civil  war. 
What  they  have  in  mind  is  a  strike  of  such  proportions  that 
the  government  may  be  compelled  to  enact  what  they  de- 
mand. The  manifesto  of  the  American  Communists  appears 
also  in  places  to  look  in  that  direction.  For  example,  when 
they  define  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  they  argue  in 
part  as  follows: 

Strikes  of  protest  develop  into  general  political  strikes  and  then 
into  revolutionary  mass  action  for  the  conquest  of  the  power  of  the 
state.  Mass  action  becomes  political  in  purpose  while  extraparlia- 
mentary  in  form;  k  is  equally  a  process  of  revolution  and  the  revo- 
lution itself  in  operation. 

That  is  not  a  very  sanguinary  statement.  And  again  to- 
ward the  end  of  a  lengthy  discussion  this  paragraph  is  found: 


It  is  not  a  problem  of  immediate  revolution.     The  revolutionary 
epoch  may  last  for  years  and  tens  of  years. 

A  revolution  which  lasts  for  tens  of  years  is  much  more 
like  an  evolutionary  process  than  a  coup  d'etat  or  any  violent 
assumption  of  power. 

Reviewing  the  Communist  Manifesto,  however,  Secretary 
of  Labor  William  B.  Wilson  concludes  "  that  the  Communist 
Party  of  America  is  an  organization  that  believes  in,  teaches, 
and  advocates  by  force  or  violence  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States."  The  secretary  of  labor  there- 
fore announces  that  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  October  16, 
191 8,  which  orders  the  deportation  of  aliens  who  entertain 
such  views  he  has  no  other  course  than  to  exile  alien  members 
of  the  party.  The  Department  of  Justice,  once  given  the  law 
it  seeks,  can  apparently  be  relied  upon  to  prosecute  those 
Communists  who  are  American  citizens. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  interpretation  which  the 
secretary  of  labor  has  placed  upon  Communist  Manifesto  can 
be  logically  sustained.  There  is  also  little  doubt  but  that  the 
reasoning  which  arrives  at  a  precisely  opposite  conclusion  is 
equally  sound.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  opinions  which  loyal 
citizens  entertain  of  the  actual  menace  of  Communists  to  our 
institutions  depend  upon  what  fundamental  views  are  held 
concerning  the  sobriety  of  mankind.  If  one  believes  that  the 
masses  of  his  fellow  citizens  are  inflammable  material  waiting 
only  the  tinder  spark  of  some  agitator  to  be  set  on  fire,  then 
suppression,  exile,  and  imprisonment  for  opinions  which  may 
be  construed  as  dangerous  naturally  follows.  But  if  on  the 
other  hand  one  believes  with  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  in  the 
essential  sanity  and  virtue  of  the  average  man  and  in  the 
natural  and  inevitable  resentment  against  a  governmental  con- 
trol of  thought,  then  suppression,  exile  and  imprisonment  for 
opinion  seem  very  much  more  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the 
Republic  than  do  the  violent  inclinations  of  an  insignificant 
minority.  For  if  history  has  proved  anything  it  is  the  wisdom 
of  President  Wilson's  dictum  in  his  December  message  to 
Congress,  namely,  "  repression  is  the  seed  of  revolution." 

For  the  stages  by  which  sundry  opinions  may  be  defined  as 
revolutionary  and  consequently  proscribed  by  governments  are 
gradual  and  insidious.  The  attorney-general  and  the  secretary 
of  labor  have  held  Communists  to  be  criminals.  The  New 
York  Assembly  expressed  tentatively  a  similar  view  of  Social- 
ists who  incontrovertibly  seek  their  ends  by  peaceful  political 
methods.  In  Pennsylvania  during  the  steel  strike  the  mere 
advocacy  of  old  fashioned  trade  unionism  was  dealt  with  as 
rebellion  by  local  and  state  authorities.  Where  is  the  line  to 
be  drawn?  Who  is  to  measure  the  boundaries  of  safe  think- 
ing? By  the  same  logic  which  has  already  been  followed 
anyone  who  opposed  the  rule  of  an  existing  administration  01 
even  that  of  the  dominant  industrial  interests  in  a  given  com- 
munity finally  may  be  denounced  as  an  enemy  of  society.  As 
we  approach  that  state,  government  of,  by  and  for  the  people 
does  tend  to  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth  and  all  that  is 
splendid  in  American  history  is  dishonored  and  destroyed. 

The  growing  intolerance  in  the  United  States  would  not  in 
fact  be  so  terrible  a  manifestation  if  it  were  a  new  phenom- 
enon. But  it  appeared  once  before  and  the  men  whose  efforts 
created  this  nation  fought  against  it  and  conquered  it  for  the 
time.  Their  passion  for  freedom  was  written  into  the  first 
article  of  the  American  constitution.  Their  wisdom,  born  out 
of  the  agony  of  the  American  Revolution,  reared  amid  the 
world  turmoil  which  followed  the  French  Revolution,  sanc- 
tioned utter  freedom  of  thought, — freedom  in  the  judgment  of 
Franklin  and  Jefferson  to  advocate  even  the  overthrow  of  the 
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Strikes 


INDUSTRIAL  unrest  seems  to  have  come  to  the  surface 
in  the  United  States  in  the  middle  of  last  spring.  Up  to 
May  strikes  were  less  numerous  during  1919  than  they  had 
been  for  the  same  months  of  1918.  But  just  about  the  time 
that  the  National  War  Labor  Board  was  completely 
wrecked  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  and  in 
the  intensity  of  industrial  disputes  in  this  country. 

The  figures  for  the  entire  year  1919  are  not  yet  available. 
The  Monthly  Labor  Review,  which  accumulates  data  on  this 
subject,  is  able  to  report  only  to  the  end  of  September.  From 
the  material  at  hand,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  unrest  was 
seriously  accentuated  by  the  end  of  April,  and  that  continu- 
ously from  May  to  September  the  situation  grew  worse.  By 
September  the  number  of  strikes,  as  compared  with  the  same 
month  in  1918,  was  almost  double.  One  of  the  probable 
reasons  for  this  remarkable  phenomenon  was — as  has  been  set 
forth  previously  in  these  pages — the  absence  of  governmental 
machinery  to  deal  with  industrial  issues.  During  1918  the 
United  States  had  a  system  of  government  in  industry.  By 
September,  19 19,  we  had  again  begun  to  rely  on  that  absence 
of  government  which  is  in  reality  anarchy.  It  is  interesting, 
moreover,  to  observe  the  causes  of  these  so  numerous  dis- 
turbances. In  four-fifths  of  the  cases  which  occurred  during 
July,  August  and  September,  where  the  causes  were  ascer- 
tained, questions  of  wages  and  hours  were  predominant.  In 
about  one-fifth  the  question  of  union  recognition  or  existence 
was  involved.  Only  two  strikes,  it  is  significant  to  note  in 
view  of  the  widespread  discussion  of  the  closed  shop,  centered 
about  the  employment  of  non-union  men.  Only  seven  were 
reported  as  jurisdictional  disputes.  Only  43  out  of  1,151 
were  sympathy  strikes.  Clearly,  therefore,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  fundamental  causes  lay  behind  the  cessation  of 
work. 

It  is  illuminating  to  observe  that  the  experience  of  Great 
Britain  parallels  our  own.  For  the  first  ten  months  of  1918, 
for  example,  there  were  1,063  strikes,  according  to  the 
Labor  Gazette.  During  the  corresponding  months  of  191 9 
there  were  1,253.  Furthermore,  the  number  of  workpeople 
involved  and  the  aggregate  of  the  time  lost  were  vastly 
greater  during  1919.  Within  the  ten  months  counted  in 
19 1 8,  919,000  workpeople  lost  4,000,644  days.  During  last 
year  2,537,000  workpeople  lost  30,957,000  days.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  production  the  loss  from  strikes  in  Great 
Britain  during  1919  was  more  than  six  times  as  great  as  that 
during  1918.  Both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great  Brit- 
ain the  character  of  the  strikes  last  year  was  much  more  seri- 
ous than  during  the  months  prior  to  the  armistice.  England 
had  its  railroad  strike,  while  we  had  the  steel  strike.  The 
coal  strike,  which  began  only  on  November  1,  is  of  course 
not  included  in  the  American  account. 

Strikes  appear  to  have  been  relatively  numerous  in  Belgium 
also  during  1919,  although  naturally  it  is  impossible  to  make 
any  comparison  with  19 18  in  this  case,  because  of  the  Ger- 
man occupation  of  the  kingdom.  From  January  to  June,  in- 
clusive, 1919,  194  strikes  affecting  55,370  workpeople  were 
recorded.  Mines  and  quarries,  the  metal  trades,  the  textiles, 
building  and   chemicals,   paper  and  printing  and   transporta- 


tion were  affected.  Obviously  industrial  unrest  is  in  a  large 
degree  a  world  manifestation,  and  while  experience  indicates 
that  with  the  proper  adjusting  machinery  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  disputes  between  employers  and  employes  may  be  pre- 
vented or  settled  quickly,  there  is  nonetheless  a  basic  economic 
readjustment  in  progress.  While  this  condition  persists  the 
surface  symptoms  of  strikes  are  altogether  probable. 


Shop  Committees  in  Germany 

THE  organization  of  joint  shop  councils,  which  has  made 
such  great  progress  in  Great  Britain  and  which  is  gain- 
ing headway  in  the  United  States,  has  been  authorized  in 
Germany  by  the  passage  of  the  so-called  Exploitation  Law 
by  the  National  Assembly  on  January  1.  The  German  act 
affects  all  establishments  employing  more  than  five  men  or 
women,  with  the  exception  of  newspapers.  By  virtue  of  this 
law  employes  elect  stewards  who  will  be  their  spokesmen  and 
who  will  be  given  the  privilege  of  attending  directors'  meet- 
ings. In  the  directorate  they  will  have  active  votes.  Fore- 
men or  departmental  chiefs  may  be  forced  to  resign  on  the 
insistence  of  the  shop  stewards.  Women  are  by  the  terms 
of  the  act  protected  in  that  for  reasons  of  sex  alone  men  may 
not  be  substituted  for  women.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that 
in  the  operation  of  joint  councils  in  this  country  it  has  fre- 
quently been  necessary  to  suspend  or  to  discharge  foremen 
and  superintendents  not  in  sympathy  with  the  plan.  In  the 
establishment  of  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx,  for  example, 
when  a  joint  committee  was  developed,  it  was  quickly  seen 
that  the  success  of  the  entire  experiment  would  be  jeopardized 
unless  the  management  made  changes  in  personnel.  This  was 
done. 

In  Germany  the  shop  councils  bill  was  bitterly  contested 
by  the  Independents  and  by  large  employers.  The  extreme 
socialists  demanded  a  system  of  shop  government  based  on 
the  Russian  Soviet  plan,  while  the  conservative  employers  op- 
posed representation  as  an  interference  with  management. 
The  situation  is  similar  to  that  in  England,  where  the  Whit- 
ley councils  are  opposed  by  extremely  conservative  employers 
and  extremely  radical  workers.  It  is  not  clear  from  the  re- 
ports which  have  reached  this  country  how  far  the  shop  com- 
mittee system  in  Germany  will  be  integrated  into  governing 
boards  covering  entire  industries,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Whitley  councils.  Whether  or  not  this  is  provided  in  the 
present  act,  however,  such  a  development  is  to  be  expected, 
if  the  experience  of  this  country  or  of  England  may  be  taken 
as  a  guide. 


The  Cost  of  Living 

BECAUSE  of  the  notorious  insufficiency  of  governmental 
salaries  a  joint  commission  of  Congress  has  been  at  work 
for  some  months  endeavoring  to  suggest  a  scheme  of  read- 
justment. The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  engaged  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  living  at  Washington  as  a  basis  for  salary 
fixing.    A  tentative  budget  has  now  been  completed.    This  is 
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extremely  important  in  the  consideration  of  the  so-called 
"  American  "  standard  of  living. 

Previous  budget  studies  have  been  made  chiefly  for  the  poor, 
for  common  laborers  and  for  women  employed  in  parasitic 
industries.  Manifestly  no  right-spirited  government  could 
frankly  propose  a  "  minimum  subsistence  "  scale  for  its  em- 
ployes. Consequently  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
essayed  to  reckon  the  cost  of  the  "  minimum  of  health  and  com- 
fort "  level.  This  provides  for  the  material  needs  of  food, 
shelter  and  clothing,  with  clothing  sufficient  both  for  bodily 
comfort  and  for  self-respect  and  decency.  It  also  includes  the 
cost  of  education  for  children,  some  amusement,  some  expendi- 
tures for  self-development  and  a  modicum  of  insurance  against 
the  hazards  of  life.  The  budget  suggested  was,  as  is  customary, 
intended  to  support  an  average  family  consisting  of  husband 
wife  and  three  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  It  is  as 
follows: 

Summary  of  Budget 

Cost   of   Quantity   Budget   at   Market   Prices 

I.  Food     $773.93 

II.  Clothing: 

Husband    $121.16 

Wife     166.46 

Boy   (11  years)    96.60 

Girl   (S  years)    82.50 

Boy  (2  years)   47.00 

513.72 

III.  Housing,  fuel  and  light   428.00 

IV  Miscellaneous     546.82 

Total  budget   at  market  prices    2,262.47 

The  cost  data  cited  in  this  budget  were  obtained  in  August, 
1919. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  budget  no  provision 
is  made  for  savings,  also  the  government  worker  is  expected 
to  live  in  a  low-rent  neighborhood.  It  is  not  a  generous  es- 
timate, and  yet  it  is  very  much  above  the  actual  wage  scale 
of  a  great  number  of  government  workers.  Outside  of  the 
most  privileged  groups  of  trade  unionists  it  is  of  course  also 
far  above  the  scale  of  living  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
industrial  workers  in  this  country. 

Railroad  Legislation 

OUT  of  the  conflicting  Cummins  and  Esch  bills  railroad 
legislation — to  be  discussed  in  detail  in  a  subsequent 
article  in  the  Survey — is  in  the  offing.  The  Cummins  bill, 
as  has  been  previously  noted,  has  direct  anti-strike  provisions. 
By  its  terms  both  strikers  and  union  leaders  would  be  subjected 
to  fines  or  imprisonment  in  the  event  that  strikes  occurred  on 
the  railroads.  The  Esch  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  follows  sub- 
stantially the  methods  of  the  Railroad  Administration  in  in- 
dustrial matters. 

In  connection  with  the  pending  legislation  the  address  of 
Director-General  of  Railroads  Walker  D.  Hines  before  the 
New  York  Bar  Association  is  highly  significant.  Among  other 
things  Mr.  Hines  said: 

The  term  private  management  had  become  (prior  to  federal  con- 
trol) largely  figurative,  because  important  factors  vitally  affecting 
the  control  were  largely  prescribed  by  Congress  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  by  the  state  legislatures  and  the  state  com- 
mission, and  by  the  various  labor  organizations.  And  yet  while  the 
public  and  labor  through  all  those  different  agencies  was  directly 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  railroad  management,  there  was  no 
basis  for  securing  common  understanding  by  any  two  of  these  three 
interests.    .   .   . 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  can  be  successful  regulation  of  the  rail- 
road industry  without  a  basis  for  mutual  understanding  between  those 
representing  the  public,  labor  and  the  owners  respectively.  In  the 
past  there  has  been  no  basis  for  understanding  except  at  the  end 
of  dispute  and  controversy.  Each  of  the  three  great  interests  has 
worked  to  a  large  extent  entirely  aloof  from  the  other  two.     .    .    . 

In  my  opinion  there  must  be  a  form  of  participation  in  the  manage- 
ment from  the  outset  which  will  give  each  interest  to  start  with  an 
understanding  of  the  reasonable  nerds  and  expectations  of  the  other 
two   interests.      Out   of   this   community   of   understanding   I   believe 


there  will  be  evolved  a  much  more  successful   disposition  than' will 
otherwise  be  possible. 

The  director-general  prefaced  these  remarks  with  the  state- 
ment: 

For  twenty-six  years  I  have  studied  the  development  of  railroad 
regulation.  For  most  of  this  period  I  studied  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  railroad  companies  and  for  the  last  two  years  I  have  studied 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  public. 

Although  Mr.  Hines's  views  are  not  detailed,  he  appears 
to  have  come  round  to  a  general  concept  not  dissimilar  to  that 
on  which  the  Plumb  Plan  was  built  and  on  which  recent 
British  railroad  legislation  has  been  founded.  It  is  extremely 
significant  that  the  director-general,  a  practical  railroad  man 
who  has  been  at  times  in  the  past  unfavorable  to  recognition 
of  the  unions,  has  come  to  such  a  position.  It  is  at  least  in- 
dicative of  the  logic  of  fact,  a  logic  which  in  the  long  run  is 
ordinarily  dominant. 

The  Coal  Situation 

THE  international  character  of  the  arrangements  now 
pending  in  the  coal  industry  is  manifested  by  a  recent  an- 
nouncement from  Canada  of  an  agreement  between  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  the  Western  Coal  Operators  Association. 
By  virtue  of  this  compact  the  Canadian  operators  agree  to  pay 
an  increase  of  14  per  cent  to  the  miners  pending  the  nego- 
tiations now  being  conducted  in  the  competitive  field  of  the 
United  States.  The  most  important  announcement  from  the 
Coal  Commission  was  that  of  the  agreement  of  the  coal  op- 
erators to  accept  whatever  award  was  made.  For  a  consider- 
able time  there  was  doubt  that  the  operators  would  accept  a 
decision  which  they  considered  unfavorable.  Their  announce- 
ment has  eliminated  this  dangerous  uncertainty. 

Attorney-General  Palmer  announced  also  that  action  would 
be  taken  to  prevent  discrimination  against  miners  who  have 
been  active  in  the  union.  President  John  L.  Lewis  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  has  charged  that  approximately  two 
thousand  union  miners  have  either  been  discharged  or  refused 
reinstatement  by  the  operators.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Lever 
Act,  which  the  attorney-general  used  in  seeking  the  injunction 
against  the  union  officials  it  is  apparently  possible  to  prevent 
discrimination  against  unionists. 

It  will  be  a  great  national  loss  if  out  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  present  coal  commission  some  permanent  organization  for 
adjusting  industrial  relations  in  the  coal  industry  is  not  ob- 
tained. It  should  not  be  necessary  to  create  a  commission 
after  relations  have  already  been  broken.  A  continuing  body 
such  as  those  which  are  being  developed  in  other  industries 
might  here  perform  a  very  great  service.  W.  L.  C. 

Aftermath  of  the  Steel  Strike 

AN  interesting  suggestion  of  probable  developments  in  the 
steel  industry  is  contained  in  an  editorial  in  the  Iron  Age, 
from  which  the  following  is  quoted: 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  defeat  of  the  steel  strike  leaders  and 
the  rising  up  of  public  opinion  against  them  do  not  signify  that  there 
is  no  call  for  change  in  labor  conditions  in  the  steel  industry.  The 
extent  to  which  the  strikers  were  able  to  cripple  operations  is  of  itself 
a  compulsion  to  action.  The  12-hour  day  under  present  conditions 
of  labor  supply  cannot  be  abolished  at  once,  but  there  can  be  and 
should  be  a  steady  bending  of  effort  looking  to  its  eventual  abolition. 
Moreover,  means  must  be  devised  for  a  better  expression  of  the  good 
will  the  steel  companies  hold  toward  their  employes.  The  military 
system  that  has  long  prevailed  in  the  industry  makes  no  such  ex- 
pression. There  should  be  more  every-day  use  of  the  very  methods 
that  in  the  Liberty  loan  campaign  brought  employers  and  men  into 
such  admirable  cooperation  during  the  war.  Then  the  differences 
in  social  and  property  status  were  lost  sight  of  in  the  recognition 
of  a  man-to-man  footing.  The  fact  that  so  many  workers  in  the 
production  of  steel  are  of  foreign  birth  makes  all  the  more  necessary 
the  employment  of  extraordinary  means  by  the  employers  to  establish 
a  relation  of  confidence.  The  problem  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
that  of  realizing  throughout  the  industry  the  same  democracy  that 
was  urged  as  the  goal  of  every  united  effort  of  managers  and  men 
during  the  war.  We  believe  the  employe  representation  plan  is  the 
best  means  yet  devised  for  reaching  the  desired  end. 
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The  union  aftermath  of  the  great  struggle  is  indicated  in 
the  statement  of  William  Z.  Foster,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Organizing  Iron  and  Steel  Workers, 
who  said : 

The  steel  strike  leaves  little  or  no  sense  of  defeat  and  bitterness 
with  the  workers.  They  feel  that  a  powerful  and  genuine  effort  has 
been  made  in  their  behalf.  Oppressed  and  downtrodden  as  they  have 
been  for  so  many  years,  the  trade  unions  were  the  first  to  make  a  real 
fight  for  them.  It  is  true  the  strike  did  not  lead  to  a  clear-cut  victory. 
But  what  of  that?  The  world  could  see  that  the  effort  was  honest. 
And  what  more  could  be  expected?  The  generous  aid  furnished 
by  the  commissaries  (which  will  be  continued  for  weeks  after  the 
strike's  end)  disproved  forever  the  lying  propaganda  of  the  bosses 
that  the  unions  were  in  the  field  merely  to  rob  the  steel  workers. 
By  this  strike  the  unions  have  won  the  deepest  confidence  of  the  steel 
workers.  In  the  labor  movement  the  latter  see  their  first  ray  of  hope. 
Their  attitude  is  that  this  is  only  the  first  skirmish.  Later  on,  when 
better  organization  is  secured,  the  big  job  will  be  done.  They  will 
make  another  try  for  freedom  when  they  have  recuperated  from  this 
one. 

As  for  the  officers  and  organizers  who  conducted  the  strike,  they 
are  filled  with  enthusiasm  and  hope  for  the  future.  They  are  proud 
of  the  steel  strike.  A  wonderful  thing  has  been  done.  The  great  steel 
industry,  the  despair  of  unionists  for  years,  was  organized  in  the 
face  of  the  steel  trust's  bitter  opposition.  Every  big  mill  in  the 
country  came  to  a  standstill  on  September  22.  The  impossible  has 
been  achieved.  And  what  has  been  done  since,  can  be  done  again, 
and  more  effectively.  No  one  familiar  with  the  situation  can  deny 
that  the  prestige  of  the  unions  is  now  higher  than  ever  before  in 
the  steel  industry.  Mr.  Gary  may  claim  the  material  victory,  but 
the  moral  victory  rests  with  the  unions. 

Mr.  Foster  also  stated  that  the  twenty-four  international 
unions  which  cooperated  in  the  steel  strike  had  arranged  to 
keep  a  large  crew  of  organizers  constantly  at  work  in  the  steel 
industry,  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Organizing  Iron  and  Steel  Workers.  The  chief  task  to  which 
they  will  devote  themselves  will  be  the  publication  of  a  bul- 
letin, printed  in  several  languages,  which  will  be  scattered 
weekly  through  every  steel  center  in  America. 


Sections  9,  10  and  11  contain  a  grave  threat  aimed  at  labor.  Sec- 
tion 9  makes  unlawful  every  association  which  seeks  directly  or 
indirectly  to  make  political  change  by  injury  to  private  property.  It 
is  unhappily  true  that  even  a  legitimate  strike  may  result  in  indirect 
injury  to  the  employers'  private  property  right  in  his  business.  The 
recent  steel  and  coal  strikes  were  both  falsely  heralded  as  attempts 
to  overthrow  our  government.  If  a  hostile  federal  judge  should  de- 
cide that  any  particular  strike  has  a  political  end  in  view  and  the 
striking  union  is  "  affiliated  with  "  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  would  be  compelled  at  once  to  expel  the  striking  union 
or  itself  become  unlawful.  And  it  would  at  once  become  a  crime 
punishable  by  up  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment  or  up  to  $20,000  fine, 
or  both,  for  any  person  anywhere  in  the  nation  to  rent  a  hall  or 
business  office  to  any  labor  organization  affiliated  wth  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
or  to  give  or  loan  it  money  to  send  strike  relief  to  starving  women 
and  children. 

In  general  this  is  a  bill  against  opinion  and  advocacy.  It  proposes 
to  set  up  not  a  government  of  law,  but  of  men,  because  under  its 
vague  and  sweeping  terms  no  man  would  know  what  the  law  is  until 
the  Federal  Judges  interpret  its  meaning.  For  example,  the  whole 
spirit  and  context  of  the  bill  would  indicate  that  the  prohibition  of 
"  force  "  is  intended  to  include  industrial  activity  and  is  an  inhibition 
of  strikes. 

The  inevitable  result  of  this  bill,  if  enacted,  would  be  to  spread 
a  reign  of  terror  over  the  United  States,  fill  the  country  with  spies 
and  special  agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  fill  the  land  with 
suspicion,  and  heresy  hunting  would  quickly  become  a  national  in- 
dustry. American  citizens  who  love  liberty  and  love  America  can- 
not stand  idly  by  and  permit  this  legislation  to  be  enacted.  Unless 
we  oppose  it  our  children  and  our  children's  children  will  regard  us 
as  cowards  and  poltroons,  faithless  to  the  heritage  of  our  fathers  and 
the  struggles  of  the  human  race  for  liberty.  If  the  principles  of 
Magna  Charta  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  are  not  worth  fighting  to  preserve,  I 
have  wholly  misconceived  what  patriotism  and  love  of  freedom 
means. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  plans  were  laid  for  "  a  battle  to  the 
finish  "  to  defeat  the  sedition  bills.  Mr.  Gompers  and  other 
representatives  of  organized  labor  will  appear  before  the  rules 
committee  of  the  House  at  the  hearings  on  the  bills. 


Espionage  in  Peace  Times 

ORGANIZED  labor  is  fearful  lest  the  Sterling-Graham 
peace  time  sedition  bill  be  used  to  throttle  legitimate 
union  activities.  Concerning  it  President  Samuel  Gompers 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  said: 

If  the  American  people,  and  in  fact  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
Congress,  were  awake  to  the  dangers  concealed  in  this  bill  a  storm 
of  indignation  would  sweep  tb/J  nation.  It  has  been  widely  advertised 
that  this  measure  protects  free  speech  fully,  but  prevents  advocacy 
of  forcible  revolution,  Bolshevism  and  anarchy.  In  fact,  it  would 
perpetuate  an  autocratic  censorship  over  the  entire  American  press. 
It  can  be  used  to  kill  free  speech  and  free  assembly.  It  strikes  a 
deadly  blow  at  legitimate  organizations  of  labor  or  any  other  pro- 
gressive movement  for  the  betterment  of  the  masses  which  may  be 
opposed  by  the  advocates  of  privilege  and  reaction. 

The  supreme  danger  of  this  bill  lies  in  its  vagueness  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  may  be  administered;  and  to  bring  home  these 
perils  to  liberty,  I  submit  the  following  bill  of  particulars,  which 
illustrates  but  in  small  part  what  may  actually  happen. 

Section  5  of  the  bill,  unbelievable  as  it  may  seem,  may  be  easily 
construed  to  mean,  if  indeed  it  does  not  make  it  a  crime,  so  vague 
and  involved  is  the  terminology,  to  wear  in  public  any  button  of  an 
organization  whose  purpose  it  is  to  secure  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  any  existing  federal  law. 

Section  6  perpetuates  the  censorship  of  the  postmaster-general  over 
all  newspapers  and  printed  matter.  The  so-called  Borah  amendment, 
providing  a  court  review  of  the  postmaster-general's  action,  is  sound 
in  principle  but  is  inadequate  to  afford  protection  as  a  practical  matter 
to  a  publisher  against  the  autocratic  action  of  the  postmaster-general. 
More  amazing  still,  the  proviso  sets  up  a  censorship  over  any  man's 
private  correspondence  by  the  postmaster-general.  It  would  be 
criminal,  for  example,  for  a  man  to  send  a  letter  advocating  resist- 
ance to  an  injunction  issued  by  a  federal  judge  ordering  workers 
on  strike  to  go  back  to  work.  Moreover  this  section  can  be  used 
to  prevent  the  organization  of  colored  labor  on  the  grounds  of  in- 
citing "racial  prejudice  the  intended  or  probable  result  of  which  ap- 
peal is  to  cause  rioting,"  etc.  No  doubt  advocacy  of,  or  opposition  to, 
the  cause  of  Irish  freedom  would  in  some  sections  be  prohibited. 

Section  7  would  exclude  from  this  country,  even  for  libraries  and 
investigators,  a  large  portion  of  the  labor  literature  of  Europe. 


In  the  Cotton  Mills 

A  COTTON  mill  operative  in  Fall  River  is  one  and  one- 
half  times  as  liable  to  die  before  he  (or  she)  is  44  years 
old  as  is  a  citizen  of  Fall  River  who  does  not  work  in  the 
mills.  A  woman  operative  is  nearly  twice  as  liable  to  die 
before  she  reaches  44  as  a  woman  living  in  the  same  city  who 
does  not  work  in  the  mills.  A  married  woman  working  in 
the  mills  runs  four  times  the  risk  of  dying  of  tuberculosis 
before  she  is  44  that  a  married  woman  runs  who  is  not  a  mill 
operative. 

These  are  some  of  the  striking  facts  brought  to  light  in 
the  study  entitled  Preventable  Death  in  Cotton  Manufactur- 
ing Industry,  by  Arthur  Reed  Perry,  M.  D.,  which  was  re- 
cently published  as  Bulletin  251  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  It  is  a  monumental  work,  based  on  a 
complete  census  of  the  living  cotton  mill  operatives  in  Fall 
River,  more  than  29,000  in  number,  and  a  study  of  all  deaths 
occurring  in  Fall  River  during  a  five-year  period,  from  the 
official  records  and  from  supplementary  interviews  in  each 
case  with  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased.  The 
period  covered  was  1908  to  191 2  inclusive.  Fall  River  was 
chosen  for  the  study  because  of  its  position  as  the  leading  cot- 
ton manufacturing  city  of  the  country,  the  size  of  its  opera- 
tive population,  the  high  proportion  of  women  engaged  in  its 
cotton  industry,  and  the  healthfulness  of  its  natural  location. 
Comprehensive  and  accurate  data  were  obtained  both  as  to 
the  death  hazard  existing  among  cotton  mill  workers  in  the 
earlier  age  groups  and  the  causes  contributing  thereto. 

In  every  five-year  age  group  below  44  the  death  hazard  for 
operatives  is  considerably  greater  than  that  for  non-operatives, 
but  the  most  striking  excess  is  among  the  young.  For  the 
years  15  to  24  the  death  rate  of  operatives  exceeds  that  of 
non-operatives  by  65  per  cent.  For  the  entire  group  from 
15  to  44  the  excess  for  operatives  is  46  per  cent.     The  hazard 
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from  tuberculosis  is  especially  marked  among  mill  workers, 
the  death-rate  being  51  per  cent  higher  for  males  and  142 
per  cent  higher  for  females,  in  the  age  group  15  to  44,  than 
that  for  non-operatives. 

One  of  the  most  striking  findings  of  the  study  is  the  high 
death-rate  among  women  operatives.  Throughout  the  regis- 
tration area  of  the  United  States  the  death-rate  for  males 
exceeds  that  for  females.  In  the  non-operative  population  of 
Fall  River  the  male  death-rate  exceeds  the  female  by  14 
per  cent.  But  among  the  two-fifths  of  the  Fall  River  pop- 
ulation who  are  operatives  the  excess  of  the  female  death 
hazard  is  so  great  as  to  completely  hide  the  situation  pre- 
vailing among  the  three-fifths,  and  to  make  the  death-rate  for 
the  entire  population  of  Fall  River  8  per  cent  higher  for  fe- 
males than  for  males,  thus  being  directly  at  variance,  as  re- 
gards sex,  with  that  of  the  general  urban  population  of  the 
registration  states. 

Irish  and  French-Canadian  mill  workers  are  shown  to 
have  extraordinarily  high  death-rates.  It  is  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  excess  of  the  operative  death  hazard  is  not 
due  to  the  racial  tendencies  of  the  workers,  since  Irish  and 
French-Canadians  are  present  in  the  non-operative  population 
in  about  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  operative  population. 

Tuberculosis  and  childbirth  are  the  most  important  causes 
of  preventable  death  among  the  cotton  mill  workers.  Acci- 
dent or  violence ;  nephritis,  apoplexy  and  diseases  of  the  heart, 
typhoid  fever,  cancer,  and  nontuberculosis  respiratory  dis- 
eases are  the  other  causes  emphasized.  Many  of  these  terms, 
it  is  stated,  "  designate  merely  the  manner  of  a  death  of  which 
the  essential  cause  is  wear  and  tear."  As  contributory  causes 
of  early  death  are  cited,  among  other  things,  unhygienic  con- 
dition of  the  decedents'  dwelling,  years  of  cotton  mill  em- 
ployment and  low  income.  It  is  stated  that  each  age,  race 
and  industry  classification  was  characterized  by  a  bulking  of 
the  tuberculous  decedents  among  those  whose  family  income 
per  member  was  less  than  $3  a  week. 

A  death-rate  study  such  as  this  is  of  fundamental  import- 
ance, in  comparison  with  the  more  usual  studies  of  housing 
conditions,  industrial  accidents,  occupational  diseases,  etc.  It 
gives  a  complete  picture  of  hazards  of  life,  in  which  each 
factor  appears  in  its  proper  proportion.  Armed  with  such 
knowledge,  those  who  would  improve  working  and  living 
conditions  will  be  able  to  put  the  improvements  where  they 
will  do  the  most  good.  Obviously  it  would  be  somewhat 
futile  to  concentrate  all  reforming  zeal  on  a  "  safety  first  " 
campaign  in  an  industry  where  deaths  from  tuberculosis  were 
shown  to  be  seven  or  eight  times  as  common  as  deaths  from 
accident.  The  dramatic  character  of  accidental  deaths  has 
given  them  a  prominence  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  real 
importance,  and  this  fact  would  be  clearly  brought  out  by 
death-rate  studies  in  the  various  industries.  A  practical  lim- 
itation upon  the  use  of  the  death-rate  method,  however,  is 
that  it  can  be  used  only  in  industries  which  are  concentrated 
in  cities  within  the  registration  area.  E.  S. 

Recent  Strikes  in  France 

HUMAN  nature  is  what  it  can  be,  rather  than  what  it 
ought  to  be.  If  all  Frenchmen  were  reasonable  and 
capable  of  understanding  the  omens  of  the  time  there  would 
be  no  strikes  in  France.  With  our  productive  male  popula- 
tion reduced  by  one-fifth,  with  one-tenth  of  our  territory  de- 
vastated, laid  bare,  wanting  everything,  from  agricultural  im- 
plements and  roofing  material  to  blankets  and  cooking  uten- 
sils, with  our  factory,  railroad  and  harbor  equipment  worn 
out  or  out  of  repair,  all  Frenchmen  ought  to  think  only  of 
one  thing:  produce,  produce  and  again  produce.  It  ought 
not  to  be  a  question  of  hours,  or  even  a  question  of  wages, 
but  a  question  of  earnest  patriotic  striving  in  order  to  rescue 
France  as  quickly  as  possible  from  her  quandary  and  enable 
the  life  of  the  country  to  start  again  with  renewed  vigor  to 
new  prosperity. 


On  the  whole,  the  people  of  France  are  equal  to  the  strain 
of  the  crisis.  The  farmers  are  tilling  the  soil  even  to  the 
heart  of  the  "  red  zone  ".  The  students  in  the  universities 
and  technical  schools  are  grinding  away  so  a.s  to  pile  up  in 
one  year  what  used  to  be  done  in  two.  The  workmen  that 
have  not  been  infested  with  the  miasma  of  deathful  doctrine 
are  doing  faithful  work  in  the  shops.  The  country  at  large 
has  just  signified  by  the  polling  returns  that  they  want  French 
democracy  and  sound  economic  progress  to  develop  in  lawful 
order  and  fruitful  internal  peace. 

The  Bolshevist  clamoring  of  a  few  fanatics  has  not  rever- 
berated out  of  the  closed  hot  houses  of  revolution.  The 
Socialists  have  lost  fully  one-third  of  their  seats  in  Parliament. 
A  working  coalition  of  all  shades  of  republican  opinion,  more 
bent  than  they  used  to  be  on  immediate  positive  results  in  all 
the  fields  of  fruitful  activity,  has  distinctly  won  the  day.  A 
realist  like  Tardieu  (not  uninfluenced  by  what  he  saw  in 
America)  has  every  chance  of  playing  a  prominent  part  in 
the  new  legislature. 

Yet  there  have  been  strikes.  They  have  not  lasted  long, 
neither  were  they  successful.  The  time  chosen  to  bring  them 
on — a  few  days  before  the  general  elections — gave  them  a 
nasty  flavor  of  blackmailing,  which  indisposed  public  opinion. 

The  strike  in  the  department  stores,  which  began  at  the 
Bon  Marche  might  have  deserved  a  better  fate  if  it  had  broken 
out  in  a  better  season.  The  Bon  Marche  has  degenerated  far 
away  from  the  cooperative  society  which  Madame  Boucicault 
wished  it  to  be.  A  few  high  executives  have  monopolized  the 
shares  and  exert  now  as  despotic  a  sway  over  the  rank  and  file 
as  in  any  store  that  never  knew  more  democratic  days.  The 
men  asked  for  a  minimum  monthly  salary  of  $120  for  assist- 
ants and  clerks,  21  years  of  age,  with  at  least  two  years  train- 
ing— a  very  comfortable  figure  for  France.  They  also  wanted 
to  have  shop  committees,  as  there  used  to  be  in  the  balmy 
days.  There  was  also  a  dispute  between  the  management 
and  the  men  about  old  age  pension.  .  .  .  Those  claims  were 
not  illegitimate.  But  as  I  have  said,  the  moment  was  wrongly 
chosen,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  work  hard  for 
scanty  remuneration  (and  patriotically  bear  with  it)  could 
not  waste  their  sympathy  on  "  gentlemen  ",  not  badly  off  after 
all. 

The  management  let  the  public  know  that  the  men  had 
broken  off  negotiations  that  were  going  on  about  pensions  the 
very  day  before  the  final  joint  meeting  was  to  take  place.  This 
was  the  reason  why  no  attention  could  be  given  to  the  new 
claims  and  why  even  an  interview  with  the  men  was  flatly 
denied. 

Although  a  small  number  of  the  personnel  of  the  Louvre 
and  the  Galeries  Lafayette  joined  the  strike,  one  shop  window 
was  broken,  and  a  few  parades  were  got  up  in  front  of  the 
shops,  the  strike  fizzled  out  and  the  men  walked  back  on  the 
old  terms. 

The  newspaper  printers  went  on  strike  one  week  before 
the  elections,  hoping  that  Paris  would  run  mad  without  her 
daily  political  food,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  appetite 
for  such  nourishment  was  greatest.  Their  salary  had  recently 
attained  the  unheard  of  figure  of  $5.50.  They  wanted  $1.50 
more.  The  case  of  this  aristocracy  of  the  working  world — 
much  better  off  than  most  of  the  reporters  and  contributors 
to  the  columns  of  the  papers — could  not  raise  keen  interest. 

The  newspaper  managers  combined  to  have  one  daily  ap- 
pear with  two  sheets  of  news  and  two  sheets  devoted  to  poli- 
tical editorials  from  the  pens  of  the  best  known  contributors 
of  the  best  known  papers.  Thus  what  even  the  war  had  not 
quite  realized — the  union  of  all  political  creeds  into  one  har- 
mony of  tolerance  and  good  will — was  brought  about  by  the 
strike.  The  public  was  rather  pleased  to  get  all  the  informa- 
tion that  they  used  to  seek  in  half  a  dozen  newspaper  all  con- 
densed in  compact  form  for  one  penny,  and  the  new  daily, 
the  Presse  de  Paris,  reached  over  one  million  sales  every 
morning.  Charles  Cestre. 
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Conducted  by 
EDWARD  T.  DEFINE 


Congratulations 


WHEN  Mr.  Howells  recently  found  in  his  mail  a  cir- 
cular from  a  correspondence  school,  offering  to  teach 
him  how  to  write  short  stories  in  a  "  regular  forty-lesson 
course,"  the  incident  was  good  for  four  pages  of  gentle  humor 
in  the  next  Easy  Chair  of  Harper's  Monthly.  Well — the 
Survey  has  received  congratulations  from  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  South  Carolina  for  "  the  baby  who  has  recently 
come  to  your  home,"  and  along  with  the  letter  a  circular  per- 
suasively urging  registration  of  the  baby's  birth,  another  cir- 
cular advising  about  its  clothes,  and  a  blank  record  for  keep- 
ing a  history  of  its  growth  and  development.  Unfortunately 
the  Survey  has  no  Mr.  Howells  on  its  staff,  and  anyway  it 
could  not  spare  four  pages  for  the  play  of  fancy  from  the 
stern  and  serious  affairs  which  are  its  preoccupation,  but  it  ac- 
cepts with  gratitude  the  good  wishes,  however  slender  its 
claim  to  them,  and  returns  them  in  full  measure,  with  con- 
gratulations to  the  babies  of  South  Carolina  and  their  parents 
on  the  existence  of  a  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  which  dis- 
plays, in  the  "  struggling  infancy  "  of  its  first  year's  work, 
such  lusty  vigor. 

Eliminating  Medicine  Shows 

IN  some  parts  of  the  country  the  itinerant  medicine  show  is 
still  common  in  rural  districts.  A  quack  doctor,  with  a 
stock  of  patent  medicines  and  a  limited  company  of  what 
might  be  described  as  "  quack  actors,"  travels  around  the 
countryside,  gypsy  fashion,  stopping  wherever  there  is  a  pros- 
pect of  collecting  an  audience.  He  gets  a  crowd  together 
by  presenting  a  low-class  vaudeville  performance,  and  then 
sells  his  medicines  and  gives  his  "  treatments." 

Louisiana  has  practically  eliminated  such  shows  within  the 
last  few  years,  through  the  operation  of  laws  passed  in  1914 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  By  the  gen- 
eral medical  law,  "  any  itinerant  vendor  of  any  drug,  nostrum, 
ointment  or  application  of  any  kind,  intended  for  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  or  injury,  or  who  may  by  writing,  print  or 
other  methods,  profess  to  cure  or  treat  disease  or  deformity 
by  any  drug,  nostrum,  manipulation,  or  other  expedient,"  is 
liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty  to  one  hundred  dollars,  or  to  im- 
prisonment for  a  period  of  ten  to  thirty  days. 

The  Sanitary  Code  of  the  state  already  included  a  prohibi- 
tion against  the  selling  of  any  "  instrument,  device,  apparatus, 
or  article  designed  or  intended  for  the  relief  or  cure  of  any 
ailment  or  disease  "  by  "  any  itinerant  vendor." 

Another  law  makes  it  a  misdemeanor 
to  publish,  or  cause  to  be  published,  circulated,  posted  or  dis- 
seminated in  any  way,  in  a  newspaper  or  other  publication,  or  other- 
wise, any  advertisement  of  any  sort  regarding  merchandise,  securities, 
service,  or  anything  else  offered  to  the  public  with  intent  to  sell  or 
in  anywise  dispose  of  the  same,  which  advertisement  contains  any 
assertion,  representation  or  statement  of  fact  which  is  untrue,  de- 
ceptive or  misleading,"  and  provides  fines  of  twenty-five  to  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  parish  jail  for  ten  days  to  six 
months. 

In  19 1 5  charges  were  preferred  by  Dr.  Dowling,  the  state 
commissioner  of  health,  against  several  persons  for  violation 
of  one  or  both  of  these  laws,  and  in  one  case  the  "  doctor  "  was 
convicted  and  fined  three  hundred  dollars.  For  several  years 
no  information  of  such  illegal  practice  has  come  to  his  knowl- 
edge. There  are  still,  however,  quacks  who  cannot  be  reached 
by  any  of  these  laws.  One  man  was  the  proprietor  of  an 
Indian  drug  store  in  a  small  town  in  19 15  when  the  com- 
missioner of  health  went  through  with  a  health  show  of  his 
own.  He  had  this  man  arrested,  together  with  the  physician 
and  druggist  who  were  his  assistants,  charging  them  with  vio- 
lation of  the  law  which  prohibits  false  advertising.     For  some 


reason  the  city  judge  gave  the  man  an  honorable  discharge. 
A  year  or  two  later  he  was  heard  of  in  another  part  of  the 
state  conducting  a  show  boat  and  advertising,  selling,  and 
prescribing  medicines,  examining  and  treating  patients.  For 
some  reason  again,  however,  the  officers  of  the  law  in  the 
parishes  through  which  he  was  traveling  seem  to  have  been 
indulgent,  and  he  now  has  a  drug  store  in  New  Orleans, 
where  a  number  of  snakes  are  displayed  in  the  window  to 
attract  attention  to  his  liniments  and  snake-oil.  Since  he  has 
settled  down,  the  itinerant  vendor's  law  does  not  apply  to 
him,  and  it  has  never  been  possible  to  catch  him  "  practicing 
medicine,"  although  he  is  known  as  the  "  Indian  doctor." 


Larkspur 


A  YOUNG  girl  came  into  the  settlement  house  and  said  to 
the  resident  at  the  desk,  "  Please,  ma'am,  I  want  to  have 
me  head  visited."  And  quite  as  a  matter  of  course  she  was 
referred  to  a  busy  corner  in  the  clinic  where  a  blue  gingham 
nurse  specializes  on  pediculosis.  The  very  fact  of  such  a  spec- 
ialty and  the  further  fact  that  all  the  children  in  the  neighbor- 
hood call  her  "  the  Lousy  Lady  "  is  significant  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  tenements.  If  the  army,  with  all  its  para- 
phernalia of  hygiene,  was  unable  to  rout  the  cootie,  how  shall 
we  expect  it  of  the  mothers  of  Jones  street?  Crowding  in  the 
tenements  has  the  same  effect  as  crowding  in  the  trenches, 
and  wherever  two  or  three  live  in  the  space  meant  for  one  the 
unwelcome  little  parasites  are  sure  to  be  among  those  present. 
The  thing  is  progressive  as  four-room  families  crowd  into 
three  rooms  and  two-room  families  into  one.  The  army  gave 
up  the  fight  and  established  delousing  stations.  The  best  it 
could  do  was  to  clean  up  after  the  event.  So  tenement  mothers 
clip  their  children's  hair,  sozzle  them  with  all  the  nostrums 
compounded  of  tincture  of  larkspur,  and  may  be  seen  at  the 
windows  patiently  searching  their  heads  like  the  mother  mon- 
keys at  the  zoo.  A  druggist  on  Eighth  avenue  has  a  special 
window  display  every  few  months  of  combs  and  clippers, 
"  Mother's  Friend,"  and  "  Send  your  children  to  school  clean 
—Use  Kill-Nit." 

As  rising  rents  press  more  and  more  on  the  better-to-do 
and  we  all  live  in  smaller  apartments  with  more  persons  to 
the  room — that  is,  when  we  have  middle-class  crowding — 
can  one  result  not  be  foreseen?  Does  not  the  sort  of  civiliza- 
tion to  which  we  treat  ourselves  in  cities  today  impose  its  own 
penalties?  Already  the  head  resident  keeps  on  her  desk  a 
supply  of  fine-tooth  combs  for  distribution  to  residents  and 
neighbors  alike,  according  to  need.  Public  school  teachers 
and  friendly  visitors  have  sickening  qualms  at  the  least  sensa- 
tion under  their  hats  on  the  way  home  from  the  day's  work 
and  there  is  bandied  about  a  story  of  a  fashionable  girls' 
school  which  suddenly  and  inexplicably  became  a  very  nest 
of  distraction. 

"  Please,  ma'am,"  said  the  young  girl,  when  her  turn  came 
with  the  blue  gingham  nurse.  "  Please,  ma'am,  my  mother 
said  you  should  do  me  especially  good  this  week.  I've  got 
my  working  papers  and  I'm  going  to  work  tomorrow  in 
Madam  Blank's  millinery."  A.  P.  K. 

Health  of  the  Canal  Zone 

THE  Health  Department  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  said  to 
be  a  model  of  its  kind,  entirely  devoid  of  politics.  One 
hundred  per  cent  of  the  time  of  all  its  employes  is  given  to 
health  work.  As  a  result  the  Canal  Zone  directors  state  that 
it  is  the  healthiest  section  of  the  world.  It  seems  a  pity,  writes 
Col.  Arthur  T.  McCormack,  chief  health  officer  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  "  that  the  great  lesson  of  the  sanitation  of  the 
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canal  cannot  be  carried  to  every  home  in  America,  that  the 
favorable  results  in  this  pest  hole  might  be  obtained  at  the 
very  much  smaller  purchase  price  it  would  cost  in  our  more 
favored  climate." 

Malaria  continues  to  be  the  principal  disease  against  which 
sanitary  work  at  the  canal  is  directed.  Pneumonia  still  gives 
a  high  death  rate,  and  this  will  continue  until  the  quarters 
of  the  "  silver  employes "  are  modernized  and  made  ade- 
quate. The  venereal  diseases  have  given  to  the  authorities 
their  greatest  concern,  especially  the  alarming  increase  of 
these  diseases  among  soldiers.  It  became  necessary  for  the 
general  commanding  the  department  to  issue  an  order,  which 
was  in  effect  a  quarantine  against  the  terminal  cities  of  Pan- 
ama and  Colon  "  on  account  of  venereal  diseases  and  the 
widespread  illicit  sale  of  habit-forming  drugs  and  alcohol 
abuse." 

In  Panama  and  Colon  tuberculosis  has  increased  because  of 
overcrowding.  The  Panama  Red  Cross  has  added  an  anti- 
tuberculosis campaign  to  its  excellent  child  welfare  work.  To 
the  visitor  the  absence  of  flies  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  even 
in  the  city  of  Panama,  is  most  striking.  This  is  due  to  the 
daily  removal  and  disposal  of  all  manure  and  garbage. 


Influenza   among  Wage-Earners 

AMONG  the  twelve  million  policy  holders  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Insurance  Company,  there  were  70,729 
deaths  from  influenza-pneumonia  in  the  nine  months  ending 
June  30,  1919.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  vice-president  of  the  com- 
pany, and  Louis  I.  Dublin,  statistician,  have  reprinted  from 
the  American  Journal  of  Public  Health  a  preliminary  state- 
ment of  an  investigation  into  the  epidemic  of  influenza  based 
upon  these  deaths.  As  the  policy  holders  include  both  races, 
white  and  colored,  males  as  well  as  females,  -and  all  age  pe- 
riods excepting  early  infancy  and  extreme  old  age,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  results  should  be  generally  applicable  to  the 
working  population  of  the  United  States. 

The  70,729  deaths  were  largely  concentrated  in  the  months 
of  October,  November,  and  December  of  1918,  and  the  epi- 
demic was  virtually  over  by  the  end  of  March.  The  figures 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  effect  of  the  epidemic  was  not  much, 
if  any  greater  on  males  than  on  females.  In  the  seven-year 
period  from  191 1  to  1917  the  mortality  rate  from  the  respira- 
tory diseases  showed  an  excess  of  18  per  cent  for  males  over 
females,  among  white  lives,  and  of  30  per  cent  among  colored 
lives.  For  the  nine  months  of  the  present  study  the  excess 
of  males  over  females  among  the  whites  was  only  3  per  cent 
and  there  was  no  excess  at  all  among  colored  lives. 

The  facts  indicate  with  great  clearness  that  the  effect  of 
the  epidemic  was  much  greater  among  white  lives  than  among 
colored  lives.  Normally  respiratory  diseases  are  more  fatal 
to  colored  persons  of  both  sexes.  In  the  seven-year  period 
1911  to  1917  influenza-pneumonia  showed  an  excess  of  72  per 
cent  for  colored  males  over  white  males,  and  of  56  per  cent 
for  colored  females  over  white  females.  During  the  period  of 
the  epidemic  the  situation  was  reversed.  The  whites  actually 
present  higher  rates  than  the  colored. 

In  regard  to  age  incidence  also  the  epidemic  affected  the 
population  in' a  manner  distinctly  its  own,  quite  different  from 
that  in  which  the  diseases  known  as  influenza  and  pneumonia 
affect  the  community  at  large  during  non-epidemic  periods. 
During  normal  times  influenza-pneumonia  affects  primarily  the 
first  period  of  life,  ages  one  to  four  years,  and  the  period  of 
late  middle  life  and  old  age.  Between  five  and  thirty  years  the 
rates  are  lowest.  During  the  epidemic,  on  the  contrary,  the 
highest  rate  among  the  whites  was  in  the  period  of  early  adult 
life,  viz.  between  twenty-five  and  thirty-four  years.  Among 
the  colored  group  this  age  period  also  had  a  very  high  rate, 
although  not  as  high  as  the  first  five  years.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  figures  very  properly  suggest  the  question  whether 
in  fact  we  are  dealing  with  the  disease  which  is  known  by  the 
same  name  in  normal  times.     Certainly,  the  disease  or  group 


of  diseases  known  as  influenza,  bronchial  pneumonia,  etc.,  be- 
haved during  the  epidemic  very  differently  from  the  way  in 
which  the  diseases  known  by  the  same  names  ordinarily  affect 
the  community. 

Quarantine  in  Australia 

AUSTRALIA  was  the  one  country  which  attempted  a 
thorough  quarantine  defense  against  the  influenza  of 
191 8,  and  the  results  were  so  notable  that  the  experiment  has 
been  described  in  full  in  a  substantial  monograph  by  J.  H.  L. 
Cumpston,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  director  of  quarantine. 

Beginning  early  in  October,  as  soon  as  it  had  become  ap- 
parent that  the  disease  was  "  within  striking  distance "  of 
Australia,  every  vessel  which  had  had  any  cases  of  influenza 
during  its  voyage  was  ordered  into  quarantine;  and,  in  order 
to  cover  all  possible  or  problematical  risks,  even  "  clean  "  ves- 
sels coming  from  South  Africa  or  New  Zealand,  where  the 
epidemic  was  at  its  height,  were  kept  under  observation  for 
seven  days — a  period  now  known  to  have  been  longer  than 
was  necessary.  Absolute  immunity  was  enjoyed  by  Australia 
throughout  the  months  of  October,  November  and  Decem- 
ber, while  the  epidemic  was  raging  in  other  countries.  When 
in  January  a  variety  of  influenza  finally  appeared  in  Aus- 
tralia, it  was  so  much  lower  in  infectivity,  so  much  slower 
in  its  rate  of  spread,  and  so  much  less  destructive,  that  it  was 
hardly  comparable  to  the  form  prevalent  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  is  believed,  in  fact,  by  the  director  of  quar- 
antine, to  have  been  "  the  product  of  a  slow  evolution  of  an 
influenza  already  established  in  Australia "  in  the  summer 
of  1918,  rather  than  a  manifestation  of  the  world  epidemic  of 
the  fall  and  winter. 

A  review  of  their  experience  with  ship  epidemics  of  the 
disease  leads  the  quarantine  service  to  the  conclusion  "  that 
neither  inhalation,  inoculation,  nor  isolation  of  the  sick  will 
of  itself  stop  an  epidemic,  that  exhaustion  of  susceptible  ma- 
terial plays  little  part,  and  that  the  factor  which  determines 
the  course  of  the  epidemic  is  the  inherent  nature  and  vigor 
of  the  infecting  agent." 

The  Ohio  Health  Law 

THE  practical  application  of  the  new  state  health  law  in 
Ohio,  known  as  the  Hughes  Act,  will  be  watched  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  by  public  health  officials.  A  some- 
what similar  comprehensive  law  was  passed  in  New  York  in 
1913.  Under  the  New  York  law,  352  health  officers  now 
have  certificates  in  public  health  and  308  are  at  present  en- 
rolled in  one  of  the  approved  courses,  making  a  total  of  660 
or  over  60  per  cent  of  the  health  officers  of  the  state  who 
have  taken  or  are  taking  a  course. 

At  our  request  Dr.  Herman  M.  Biggs,  New  York  state 
commissioner  of  health,  has  prepared  the  following  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  main  particulars  in  which  the  new  Ohio  law 
seems  to  be  superior  to  the  New  York  law. 

1.  The  Ohio  law  provides  for  very  much  larger  salaries  for  public 
health  officials  than  are  at  present  being  paid  for  similar  positions  in 
New  York. 

2.  By  the  Ohio  law,  each  county,  exclusive  of  municipalities  cf 
25,000  population  and  over,  becomes  a  general  health  district  in 
charge  of  a  board  of  health  and  health  commissioner.  New  York 
state  has  no  provision  for  a  county  health  administration. 

3.  Health  commissioners  of  municipal  and  general  health  districts 
in  Ohio  must  be  appointed  from  an  eligible  list  certified  by  the  state 
civil  service  commission.  In  New  York,  the  local  board  of  health  is 
free  to  appoint  any  physician  as  health  officer,  provided  he  has  com- 
pleted a  course  in  public  health  in  some  one  of  the  universities  giving 
an  approved  course,  or  is  exempted  by  the  Public  Health  Council. 

4.  The  Ohio  law  makes  mandatory  the  appointment  of  a  full  time 
public  health  nurse  (and  such  additional  public  health  nurses  as  may 
be  necessary)  in  each  general  health  district.  In  New  York  the 
matter  of  appointment  of  such  nurses  is  entirely  within  the  hands 
of  local  boards  of  health. 

5.  The  Ohio  law  also  provides  that  each  board  of  health  of  a 
general  health  district  shall  provide  infant  welfare  stations  and 
prenatal  clinics.     The  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  can 
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only  advise  in  these  matters.     Oftentimes  these  activities  are  in  the 
hands  of  voluntary  associations. 

6.  By  the  Ohio  Act,  laboratory  facilities  must  be  provided  by  each 
district  health  board.  The  New  York  law  provides  that  public  health 
laboratory  directors  shall  hare  qualifications  acceptable  to  the  com- 
missioner of  health  and  the  establishment  of  such  laboratories  is 
encouraged. 

English  Physique 

RESULTS  of  the  examination  of  2,425,184  men  of  mili- 
tary age  by  the  National  Service  Medical  Boards  in  Eng- 
land during  the  year  preceding  November  1,  191 8,  are  dis- 
cussed by  an  anonymous  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  who  finds  as  much  cause  for  concern  as 
America  has  found  over  the  results  of  the  examinations  by 
Draft  boards.  The  two  and  a  half  million  men  were  clas- 
sified as  follows: 

Grade  I,  perfectly  fit  and  healthy,  36  per  cent; 

Grade  II,  "  on  a  definitely  infirm  plane  of  health  and  strength," 
whether  because  of  some  disease  or  because  of  some  failure  in  de- 
velopment, 23  per  cent ; 

Grade  III,  incapable  of  undergoing  more  than  a  very  moderate 
degree  of  physical  exertion,  and  therefore,  in  view  of  their  age, 
practically  physical  wrecks,  31  per  cent; 

Grade  IV,  chronic  invalids  with  a  precarious  hold  on  life,  10 
per  cent. 

The  description  of  the  four  grades  is  evidently  the  writer's 
own  interpretation  of  the  standards  adopted.  He  points  out 
that  the  tendency  of  the  examining  boards  at  this  period  of 
the  war  undoubtedly  was  to  rate  each  man  as  high  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  therefore  the  figures  give  the  most  favorable 
representation  that  could  be  expected.  He  does  not,  however, 
point  out  that  on  the  other  hand  the  cream  of  England's  man- 
hood was  already  in  the  army,  and  that  if  they  had  been  in- 
cluded in  these  examinations  the  level  would  have  been  con- 
siderably higher.  For  this  reason  the  figures  are  not  com- 
parable with  ours,  and  do  not  give  so  true  a  cross-section  of 
the  physical  condition  of  the  male  population  of  military  age. 
They  are,  however,  very  useful  for  the  same  purposes  to 
which  we  have  been  putting  ours,  viz.,  to  rouse  an  interest 
in  improving  the  national  physique,  as  this  writer  seeks  to  do 
when  he  summarizes  the  situation  as  follows: 

Thanks  to  the  opportunity  provided  by  a  physical  census  forced 
upon  us  by  a  great  war,  we  are  confronted  by  a  report  snowing  that 
little  more  than  one-third  of  our  manhood  in  the  prime  of  life  is  of 
tke  full  normal  physical  fitness,  while  nearly  half  of  our  men  in  the 
prime  of  life  are  suffering  from  serious  organic  disease — of  various 
kinds  and  degrees,  it  is  true,  but  sufficient  in  all  cases  to  render  them 
unfit  for  a  life  of  full  physical  activity. 

Free  State  Medicine 

TP  HE  Health  Bulletin  of  North  Carolina,  always  sprightly 
-■-  and  instructive,  gains  additional  interest  from  the  fact 
that  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health  by  which  it  is 
published,  is  now  president  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association.  In  a  recent  unsigned  editorial  the  bulletin  raises 
its  voice  against  the  expression  "  not  able  to  pay  "  and  the 
whole  philosophy  underlying  the  attempt  to  classify  public 
school  children  into  well-to-do  and  indigent.  Such  an  at- 
tempt, the  bulletin  thinks,  is  undemocratic,  un-American,  un- 
christian, and  must  inevitably  end  in  confusion  and  failure. 
Apparently,  the  hospital  which  offers  free  treatment  only  to 
those  who  are  "  not  able  to  pay  "  is  also  under  the  ban  of 
the  bulletin's  displeasure. 

In  a  second  article  the  bulletin  directly  advocates  state 
medicine.  The  great  mass  of  the  medical  profession  cannot 
continue,  under  the  new  economic  conditions  that  must  pre- 
vail in  the  world  from  now  on,  the  heroic  sacrifices  they  have 
been  making  for  a  thousand  years.  The  responsibility  must 
be  shifted  to  the  public.  This  of  course  is  not  to  say  that 
private  practice  shall  be  discontinued;  there  will  always  be 
wealthy  people  and  physicians  and  surgeons  with  great  pri- 
vate incomes.  What  every  physician  practicing  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  in  the  country  has  always  known  is  "  the  urgent 


necessity  for  hospital  and  medical  service  which  will  reach 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  in  time  to  prevent  neglect 
and  suffering,  especially  among  children." 

The  occasion  of  the  editorial  outburst  is  a  letter  from  a 
mountaineer  mother  who  lives  twenty-five  miles  from  a  rail- 
road in  western  North  Carolina,  and  whose  two  children 
were  needing  attention  for  throat  and  nose  work.  She 
writes:  "  I  can't  rest  a  minute  until  I  have  the  children  at- 
tended to." 

Dr.  Rankin  quotes  Dr.  Richard  Cabot  as  holding  similar 
views,  and  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme  might  have  been  cited  as 
equally  emphatic  that  the  important  consideration  is  that 
medical,  surgical  and  nursing  attention  shall  be  given  ade- 
quately and  promptly,  the  question  as  to  how  it  shall  be  paid 
for  being  comparatively  unimportant. 

Dementia  Praecox 

OVER  half  the  patients  in  the  New  York  State  hospitals 
for  the  insane  are  suffering  from  dementia  praecox,  writes 
Horatio  M.  Pollock,  statistician  of  the  New  York  State  Hos- 
pital Commission,  in  Mental  Hygiene  for  October,  discussing 
this  disease  as  a  social  problem.  Complete  cure  is  obtained 
in  only  a  very  few  cases.  The  average  time  spent  in  insti- 
tutions is  long.     In  short, 

we  have  twenty  thousand  apparently  hopeless  dementia  praecox 
patients  to  be  cared  for  at  public  expense  for  an  average  of  sixteen 
years.  Fifteen  hundred  cases  are  coming  into  the  civil  state  hospitals 
each  year,  causing  a  net  annual  increase  of  six  hundred.  We  do 
not  know  the  fundamental  causes  of  the  disorder  and  we  do  not  know 
how  to  cure  or  prevent  it.  .  .  .  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year  might  well  be  spent  in  learning  how  to  prevent  a  malady  that 
now  involves  annual  direct  and  indirect  losses  to  the  state  of  more 
than  ten  million  dollars. 

A  Doctor's  Lesson 

SOME  years  ago  a  young  doctor  in  San  Francisco,  not  long 
out  of  medical  school,  had  a  boy  come  to  him  in  his  clinic 
with  syphilitic  lesions  in  his  mouth.  He  was  a  young  fellow, 
not  more  than  eighteen.  He  got  drunk  one  night,  so  he  told 
the  doctor,  and  went  down  to  the  "  Barbary  Coast,"  and 
that  was  how  it  happened.  He  lived  with  an  older  sister,  who 
had  brought  him  up  from  childhood.  She  was  married  and 
had  two  little  sons.  They  were  poor  people,  and  the  young 
man  shared  a  bed  with  his  nephews. 

Conscientiously  the  young  doctor  gave  his  patient  all  the 
advice  he  had  been  taught  to  give,  telling  him  he  must  sleep 
in  a  bed  alone,  have  his  own  dishes  and  towels,  etc.,  etc.  But 
after  the  clinic  was  over  he  could  not  get  this  boy  out  of  his 
mind.  He  began  to  wonder  whether  he  would  tell  his  sister 
what  was  really  the  matter  with  him,  whether  it  would  be 
possible  for  them  to  follow  the  instructions  he  had  so  glibly 
recited.  So  that  evening  after  dinner  he  went  around  to  look 
him  up.  He  found  that  the  boy  had  manfully  confided  in 
his  sister,  and  that  she  was  planning  to  do  all  that  the  doctor 
had  directed.     But  his  instructions  had  been  sadly  inadequate: 

I  had  told  him  all  about  roller  towels  and  drinking  glasses  and 
all  such  things,  but  I've  never  said  a  word  about  harmonicas.  And 
there  was  one  of  the  little  boys  trying  to  play  on  a  harmonica,  and  my 
patient  saying  to  him,  "  Here,  kid,  you  don't  know  how  to  play  that 
thing.     Give  it  here  and  let  me  show  you." 

Of  course  the  doctor  began  all  over  again  then,  and  ex- 
plained things  in  such  a  way  that  the  family  understood  that 
it  was  just  as  dangerous  to  use  harmonicas  in  common  as 
towels  or  tooth-brushes.  He  never  forgot  the  experience.  No 
doubt  it  has  helped  him  to  make  the  advice  he  gives  his 
patients  clearer  and  more  helpful  than  it  would  have  been 
without  this  lesson,  but  what  he  remembers  about  it  is  that 
it  made  him  realize  the  importance  of  following  patients  to 
their  homes,  to  see  the  conditions  which  neither  academic 
knowledge  nor  sympathetic  imagination  could  be  sure  to  cover. 
There  are  other  reasons,  to  be  sure,  why  advice  given  in  the 
dispensary  should  be  supplemented  by  a  visit  to  the  home. 
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CRIME  AND  CONDUCT 


Conducted  by 
WINTHROP  D.'LANE 


A  Prisoners'  "Soviet" 

I"1  HE  interesting  and  short-lived  experiment  in  self-govern- 
ment made  last  year  at  the  United  States  Disciplinary 
Barracks  (military  prison)  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  has 
been  called  the  reign  of  "  a  prisoners'  soviet  "  by  Judge  John 
C.  Pollock,  federal  judge  for  the  district  of  Kansas,  who  has 
ordered  a  sweeping  investigation  of  the  affair  by  Department 
of  Justice  officials.  Judge  Pollock's  attention  was  called  to 
this  experiment  during  the  recent  trial  before  him  of  barracks 
prisoners  who  had  been  accused  of  conspiring  to  counterfeit 
treasury  certificates.  He  seems  to  believe  that  he  is  on  the 
trail  of  a  gross  piece  of  mal-administration  not  generally 
known  about.  He  is  quoted  as  saying:  "  The  honor,  dignity 
and  standing  of  that  great  department  of  the  government — 
the  War  Department — has  been  besmirched  by  the  evidence 
given  at  this  trial."  Judge  Pollock  thus  describes  the  origin 
of  the  "  soviet  " : 

They  had  a  strike  in  the  military  prison;  the  convicts  refused  to 
work.  With  the  approval  of  the  government  this  institution  was 
turned  over  to  be  run  by  a  committee  elected  by  the  prisoners.  Those 
there  for  punishment  operated  the  prison.  As  a  result  of  the  situa- 
tion there  grew  up  what  any  reasoning  man  should  have  known 
would  result,  a  rule  of  anarchy,  corruption  and  slugging — in  short, 
a  mob  rule. 

What  evidence  led  to  these  charges  we  do  not  know,  other 
than  the  allegations  of  prisoners,  quoted  by  the  press,  that 
the  committee  elected  by  the  men  became  a  "  strong-arm 
squad,"  that  its  members  clubbed  other  prisoners,  that  escapes 
were  numerous  and  that  the  real  officers  of  the  prison  entirely 
abdicated  their  authority.  Apparently  Judge  Pollock  never 
heard  of  the  many  plans  that  have  been  put  into  effect  (one 
being  at  the  Atlantic  branch  of  the  disciplinary  barracks  on 
Governor's  Island,  New  York)  for  entrusting  to  prisoners  a 
share  in  the  administration  of  their  affairs  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving their  morale,  bettering  their  conduct  and  preparing 
them  for  a  return  to  the  outside  world.  As  one  who  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  sends  many  men  to  prison,  he 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  this  information. 

Major-General  McRae  is  quoted  as  declaring  that  he  will 
not  permit  an  investigation  of  the  prison  administration  on 
the  order  of  Judge  Pollock.  Only  instructions  from  the  War 
Department,  he  says,  will  cause  such  an  investigation. 

The  story  of  the  formation  of  the  Prisoners'  General  Con- 
ference Committee  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  following  a  strike  of 
2,300  inmates  last  January  during  the  administration  of  Col. 
Sedgwick  Rice,  was  told  fully  in  the  Survey  of  February  15, 
1919.  The  subsequent  history  of  this  experiment  has  not  been 
told.  The  Survey  has  an  account  of  this,  written  by  a  man 
who  was  confined  at  the  barracks  up  to  June  28  last  and  who 
was  a  member  of  the  first  committee  chosen.  This  man  is 
H.  Austin  Simons.  Mr.  Simons's  account  has  been  presented 
to  the  secretary  of  war,  Colonel  Rice  and  the  present  com- 
mandant, Major-General  James  McRae.  From  none  of 
these  gentlemen  has  any  denial  of  its  statements  been  received. 

According  to  Mr.  Simons's  account,  the  committee  was 
immediately  successful  in  establishing  better  relations  between 
the  officers  and  inmates,  and  in  improving  some  of  the  phys- 
ical conditions  within  the  walls.  Its  influence  was  first  tested 
by  giving  it  charge  of  the  discipline  in  the  kitchen  and  mess 
hall.  Fights  became  less  numerous  there  than  when  guards 
patrolled  the  aisles  between  the  tables,  and  rowdyism  and  the 
throwing  about  of  food  and  dishes  diminished.  The  com- 
mittee's power  was  soon  extended,  discipline  in  the  yard  be- 
ing given  to  it.  Instead  of  armed  guards  mustering  the  men 
out  to  work  each  morning  members  of  the  committee  did  this. 
The  gangs  marched  off  to  music  played  by  the  prisoners'  band. 
Each  gang  and  shop  elected  an  honor  man  whose  duty  it  was 
to  help  improve  working  and  living  conditions.     Every  pris- 


oner was  allowed  to  write  a  letter  a  day  instead  of  a  letter 
a  week.  Other  changes  brought  about  during  the  commit- 
tee's existence  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Simons: 

The  committee  took  charge  of  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  visiting 
hours  and  ushered  visitors  to  a  large  cool  schoolroom  instead  of  to 
the  dingy  old  reception  room  into  which  they  had  been  crowded 
formerly.  It  greatly  extended  recreation  privileges  also,  the  pris- 
oners being  given  use  of  the  yard  Saturday  afternoons,  Sundays  and 
for  two  hours  each  evening.  Smoking  was  allowed  within  restricted 
areas  of  the  yard;  band  concerts,  boxing  matches  and  ball  games 
were  held  on  holidays;  causes  of  complaint  in  the  bathroom  were 
removed;  barbering  was  permitted  in  the  cell-units  every  evening; 
a  bathhouse  was  built  in  the  stockade  where  the  first  gang  worked 
and  inmates  were  allowed  to  bathe  twice  a  week  during  work-hours. 
The  committee  even  appointed  a  sub-committee  on  sanitation  which 
made  daily  inspections  of  the  entire  barracks  and  conducted  a 
thorough  and  partially  effective  crusade  against  the  ubiquitous  and 
irritating  bedbug. 

Reform  of  the  prison  judiciary  system  was  the  most  radical  con- 
cession Colonel  Rice  granted  to  the  men.  In  the  past  those  who 
broke  the  disciplinary  regulations  were  tried  by  the  executive  of- 
ficer. The  most  frequent  offenses  were  smoking  in  forbidden  places, 
having  contraband  in  possession,  insolence  to  sentries  and  missing 
work.  The  number  of  cases  averaged  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  each 
day.  At  the  trial,  charges  were  preferred  by  an  officer  or  guard 
who  was  not  required  to  be  present;  the  accused  was  called  before 
the  executive  officer  and  was  allowed  to  state  his  case  but  was  not 
permitted  to  have  counsel.  Sentences  included  the  forfeiture  of  five, 
ten  or  as  many  as  thirty  days  of  good  conduct  time,  reduction  to 
second  or  third  class  with  consequent  restriction  of  privileges,  soli- 
tary confinement,  or  a  combination  of  these.  Men  seldom  went  to 
the  "hole"  for  less  than  a  week,  usually  for  the  limit  allowed  by 
law,  two  weeks. 

Under  the  new  system  trial  was  by  a  judiciary  committee  of  five 
prisoners  elected  from  the  General  Prisoners'  Conference  Commit- 
tee. Guards  and  officers,  as  well  as  committeemen  and  honor  men, 
still  had  the  right  to  prefer  charges  but  they  were  required  to  sub- 
mit proof  and  the  accused  was  allowed  to  have  another  prisoner  ap- 
pear as  his  counsel.  Sentences  were  more  moderate.  In  extreme 
cases  men  were  sent  to  the  "  hole  "  for  one  or  two  days.  Reduction 
to  yellow  numbers — third  class — was  the  penalty  in  some  cases.  Good 
conduct  time  was  seldom  taken  away  and  when  it  was  the  fine  was 
only  a  few  days  for  each  offense.  Many  cases  of  missing  work  were 
not  punished  at  all  for  it  was  often  found  that  a  readjustment  of 
work  was  what  the  offender  needed,  not  punishment.  If  the  pris- 
oner-judges recommended  a  change  of  work,  the  vocational  train- 
ing officer  always  acted  on  their  advice.  When  the  failure  to  work 
was  found  to  be  willful,  the  committee  gave  the  offender  a  chance 
to  make  up  the  time  lost  by  shoveling  coal  or  doing  other  work 
during  leisure  hours;  the  alternative  was  one  of  the  other  forms  of 
punishment.  By  these  means,  the  judiciary  committee  reduced  the 
number  of  trials  to  between  ten  and  twenty  a  day. 

The  committee  lasted  for  about  five  months.  Its  demise 
came  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  events  beginning  with  an  at- 
tack by  a  guard  upon  a  prisoner,  which  led  to  a  small  riot. 
Following  this  the  officers,  whom  Judge  Pollock  seems  to 
think  were  shorn  of  all  power,  introduced  armed  guards  in 
places  where  they  had  not  been  before,  though  still  declaring 
that  they  were  pleased  with  the  work  of  the  committee.  In 
July  a  prisoner  who  was  popular  among  his  fellows  was  dis- 
ciplined and  there  was  a  threat  by  the  inmates  of  another 
strike.  The  committee  strongly  advised  against  it.  Never- 
theless some  of  the  men  struck,  led  largely  by  new  inmates 
from  overseas  who  nursed  various  grudges  against  their  su- 
perior officers.  This  second  strike  was  not  handled  by  the 
authorities  as  the  first  one  had  been.  It  was  regarded  as  a 
mutiny  involving  the  entire  prison  population.  All  of  the 
inmates  were  locked  in  their  cells  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
go  to  work,  though  many  were  willing  to  do  so.  Piles  of 
bread  were  pushed  in  to  the  men  through  their  cell  door". 
Soldiers  were  brought  from  camps  hundreds  of  miles  away 
and  during  the  several  days  that  followed  a  number  of  pris- 
oners were  shot. 

The  committee  was  notified  that  its  day  of  power  was  over. 
Wholesale  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  the  inmates,  all 
ground  paroles  being  withdrawn  and  every  inmate  being  de- 
prived of  "  good  conduct  time."     The  thirty-five  committee- 
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men  were  assigned  to  hard  labor  in  the  rock  and  clay  quarries, 
the  brick  kilns  and  the  lime  vats.  There  was  a  return  to 
some  of  the  features  of  the  "  iron  rule."  Heads  were  clipped 
in  the  old-fashioned  style  of  treating  convicts.  Some  of  the 
other  changes  to  a  more  repressive  discipline  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  a  prisoner,  opposed  to  the  strike  in  the  first  place, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Simons: 

We  get  up  an  hour  earlier,  line  up  with  arms  folded  and  march 
to  the  mess-hall  that  way  and  without  talking.  We  sit  with  folded 
arms  in  the  mess-hall  until  all  are  seated  and  then  eat  pur  meals 
in  perfect  silence.  Galleries  have  been  built  on  either  side  of  the 
hall.  Armed  guards  sit  in  each.  Guards  with  clubs  walk  up  and 
down  the  aisles  to  see  that  the  rules  are  obeyed. 

After  eating  we  march,  as  before,  through  the  yard,  where  the 
gangs  and  details  are  called  off.  One  goes  nowhere  in  the  yard  now 
unless  a  sentry  is  with  him  and  one's  arms  must  always  be  folded. 
When  marching  out  to  work  we  drop  our  arms  and  march  at  quick 
time,  at  attention,  in  silence.  The  use  of  the  yard  for  recreation 
in  the  evenings  and  Saturday  and  Sunday  is  no  longer  permitted. 
All  barracks  paroles  lost  their  stars.  Home  parole  privileges  were 
canceled  and  everyone  lost  all  the  good  time  he  had  earned.  Having 
served  six  months,  I  lost  one  month.  .  .  .  There  are  too  many 
other  changes  to  record. 

Colonel  Rice  ceased  to  be  commandant  a  few  weeks  after 
these  events  took  place  and  Major-General  McRae  succeeded 
him. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Prisoners'  General  Conference 
Committee.  Officials  high  in  the  War  Department  declared 
shortly  after  the  second  strike  that  the  wholesale  punishment 
of  all  prisoners,  those  who  had  taken  no  part  in  it  as  well 
as  those  who  had,  would  not  be  allowed  to  stand  and  that 
paroles  and  good  conduct  time  would  be  in  large  part  restored. 

Meanwhile,  Judge  Pollock's  statement  that  men  who  were 
sent  to  the  barracks  "  for  punishment  "  had  operated  the 
prison  must  be  offensive  to  those  who  are  trying  to  make  the 
place  a  reformative  rather  than  a  penal  institution.  Further- 
more, his  use  of  the  term  "  soviet  "  in  relation  to  what  prom- 
ised to  be  a  hopeful  adventure  in  inmate  participation  in  gov- 
ernment, can  only  cloud  the  issue  for  people  who  believe  that 
real  reformation  can  best  come  through  preparing  men  in 
prison  for  the  life  that  they  will  lead  after  discharge. 

W.  D.  L. 

Trade  Education  in  Prisons 

WHY  shouldn't  four  years  in  prison  be  made  as  ben- 
eficial to  a  man  as  four  years  in  a  first  class  technical 
school  or  in  college?  True,  the  human  material  may 
not  be  so  promising,  but  relatively  it  stands  in  greater  need 
perhaps  of  such  assistance.  That  our  prisons  now  fail  lament- 
ably in  providing  their  inmates  with  anything  like  a  helpful 
education,  either  of  an  industrial  or  general  sort,  cannot  be 
gainsaid ;  though  to  do  so  would  certainly  be  to  take  a  step 
toward  building  up  those  personal  resources  in  the  individual 
that  strengthen  his  efforts  to  lead  a  normal  life.  It  is  because 
this  is  true  that  Burdette  G.  Lewis,  commissioner  of  institu- 
tions and  agencies  in  New  Jersey,  has  approved  a  plan  for 
developing  the  vocational  instruction  in  three  of  the  institu- 
tions of  that  state. 

Perhaps  the  unique  thing  about  the  plan  is  that  it  has  the 
cooperation  of  free  labor.  The  committee  on  vocational 
education  of  the  New  Jersey  Union  Printers'  League  has 
drawn  up  a  course  of  study  in  printing  for  the  inmates  of  the 
Jamesburg  State  Home  for  Boys,  the  Rahway  reformatory  and 
the  state  prison  at  Trenton.  The  course  was  actually  pre- 
pared by  a  sub-committee  consisting  of  three  teachers  of  print- 
ing in  the  public  schools.  It  consists  of  technical  instruction, 
or  the  teaching  of  actual  trade  processes  under  shop  condi- 
tions; of  trade  technical  subjects  to  be  taught  partly  in  the 
shop  and  partly  in  the  school  classroom  and  including  Eng- 
lish, materials,  drawing,  mathematics,  hygiene,  shop  manage- 
ment, etc.;  and  of  related  industrial  subjects,  such  as  indus- 
trial history,  economics,  business  procedure  and  industrial 
science,  art  and  hygiene. 

The  participation  of  the  outside  printers  does  not  end  with 
this,  however.     A  permanent  committee  of  the  league  will 


act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
institutions  where  the  course  is  given.  Moreover,  the  league 
will  take  a  definite  interest  in  the  inmates  who  pursue  this 
course.  Often  the  most  terrible  moment  in  the  life  of  one 
who  has  been  sent  to  prison  for  crime  is  not  when  the  prison 
door  closes  upon  him  but  when  it  opens  to  set  him  free.  He 
has  lost  his  character  and  standing  among  his  fellows,  he 
meets  prejudice  and  distrust  on  every  side,  he  finds  it  impossible 
to  secure  work,  he  is  under  suspicion  by  the  police  and  is 
often  compelled  by  the  sheer  force  of  circumstances  to  revert 
to  the  life  that  caused  his  downfall.  Therefore  the  league 
will,  through  the  permanent  committee  mentioned,  under- 
take to  look  out  for  graduates  in  this  course  when  they  leave 
prison ;  it  will  try  to  find  positions  for  them  in  which  they 
can  complete  their  trade  education  and  will  see  to  it  that  they 
receive  fair  treatment  in  the  matter  of  wages  and  conditions 
of  work. 

Commissioner  Lewis  describes  the  plan  as  marking  an  epoch 
in  correctional  work  in  this  country.  "  Labor  is  playing  fair 
with  the  inmate,"  he  says.  "  It  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that 
all  other  crafts  in  the  labor  field  will  give  the  inmates  the  same 
help  that  the  Union  Printers'  League  has  given." 

Injustice  in  Navy  Trials 

WHILE  the  halls  of  Congress  and  the  corridors  of  the 
War  Department  rang  some  months  ago  with  the  de- 
bate over  the  injustice  of  trials  by  army  courts-martial,  and 
the  need  for  drastic  reform  in  our  military  jurisprudence,  little 
was  heard  about  injustice  in  the  navy.  The  judge  advocate 
general  of  that  department  now  tells  us  that  serious  miscar- 
riages of  justice  have  occurred  in  the  navy  solely  because  some 
of  the  officers  who  have  sat  upon  courts  and  acted  as  counsel 
were  ignorant  of  the  law.  For  this  situation  he  proposes  a 
remedy.  His  comments  are  contained  in  his  annual  report 
for  1919  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy: 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  with  which  this  office  has  been 
compelled  to  attend  in  the  preparation  for  action  of  court-martial 
cases,  has  been  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  fact  that,  upon  some 
occasions,  officers  sitting  on  courts  and  those  functioning  as  prosecu- 
tors and  as  counsel  for  the  defense  were  equally  and  alike  devoid 
of  adequate  knowledge  of  the  law  or  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  are  founded  the  rights  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  freemen.  Serious  miscarriages  of  justice  have  unquestion- 
ably followed  in  some  cases  as  a  result  solely  of  badly  conducted 
trials  wherein  the  trial  court,  prosecutor,  and  counsel  were  alike  in 
error. 

It  has  been  less  difficult  to  correct  such  errors,  says  the 
judge  advocate  general,  when  defendants  have  been  im- 
properly convicted  than  when  they  have  been  unlawfully 
acquitted.  This  is  because  in  the  case  of  conviction  the  de- 
partment only  has  to  set  the  verdict  aside  (although  even  then 
the  unfortunate  record  that  a  conviction  was  arrived  at  is  not 
removed),  whereas  in  the  case  of  acquittal  the  department  is 
in  effect  powerless,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  return  of  a  ver- 
dict of  acquittal  to  the  trial  court  is  "  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  practice  of  civil  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction  "  and  "is 
offensive  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  conception  of  justice  and  a  fair 
hearing."  This  latter  action  has  been  consistently  avoided, 
says  the  judge  advocate  general,  during  his  regime. 

The  remedy  proposed  is  the  formation  of  a  permanent  corps 
of  judges  advocate  for  the  naval  service.     Says  the  report: 

I  am  of  opinion  that  it  should,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of 
officers  can  be  properly  trained,  be  made  an  immutable  rule  of  the 
department  that  no  general  court-martial  be  convened  without  the 
presence  among  its  membership  of  at  least  one  officer  trained  in  the 
law.  In  fact,  it  is  my  view,  and  I  herewith  so  recommend,  that  a 
provision  of  law  be  sought  which  shall,  in  effect,  require  that  as 
soon  as  such  action  could  be  made  feasible,  a  law  member  sit  on 
every  general  court-martial,  whose  advice  upon  legal  questions 
arising  in  connection  with  the  hearing  shall  be  binding  upon  the 
court,  but  who  shall  have  no  vote  upon  questions  of  fact. 

A  direct  hint  to  Secretary  Daniels  seems  to  be  contained  in 
the  statement:  "A  detailed  plan  for  such  a  corps,  together 
with  a  draft  of  the  requisite  legislation  to  effectuate  the  same, 
will  be  forthcoming  herefrom,  upon  the  expression  of  the  de- 
partment's wishes  in  the  premises." 


THE  DOCUMENTS  IN  THE  CASE 


Opinion    of    William    B.    Wilson 
Secretary  of  Labor,  with  Regard 
to   Membership  in    Communist 
Party,  January  24. 
In  Re  Englebrert  Preis. 

Age  31;  native  of  Austria;  entered  the 
United  States  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  on 
November  13,  1915,  having  arrived  in 
Quebec  by  steamship  Scotian  June  14, 
1914.  This  is  a  case  arising  under  the 
provision  of  the  act  of  October  16,  1918. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  alien  is  a  member 
of    the    Communist    Party    of    America, 

which    is    affiliated    with    the    Communist    [ 

International.  The  alien  admits  mem- 
bership in  the  Communist  Party  of  America,  and  that  it  is  affiliated 
with  the  Communist  International.  The  sole  question,  therefore,  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is:  Is  the  Communist  Party 
of  America  such  an  organization  as  is  described  in  the  Act  of  October 
16,  1918,  membership  in  which  makes  an  alien  liable  to  deportation? 
The  language  of  the  act  applicable  to  this  particular  case  is  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  Aliens  who  are  members  of  or  affiliated  with  any  or- 
ganization that  entertains  a  belief  in,  teaches,  or  advocates  the 
overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States     .     .     . 

Section  2.  .  .  .  shall  upon  the  warrant  of  the  secretary  of 
labor  be  taken  into  custody  and  deported  in  the  manner  provided 
in  the  Immigration  Act  of  February  5,  1917. 

It  will  be  observed  that  teaching  or  advocating  the  overthrow  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  bring 
any  organization  within  the  scope  of  the  act.  There  must  in  addition 
be  a  belief  in,  teaching  or  advocacy,  of  force  or  violence  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose.  Bearing  that  in  mind,  we  may  proceed  to  an 
examination  of  the  facts. 

The  manifesto  and  program  and  constitution  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  America,  and  the  manifesto  of  the  Communist  International, 
are  submitted  in  evidence  and  their  authenticity  admitted.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  communist  party  (see  page  10  of  the  manifesto) 
requires  that: 

Section  1.  Applicants  for  membership  shall  sign  an  application 
card  reading  as  follows: 

The  undersigned,  after  having  read  the  constitution  and  program 

of  the  Communist  Party,  declares  his  adherence  to  the  principles 

and  tactics  of  the  party  and  the  Communist  International ;  agrees 

to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  party  as  stated  in  the  constitution, 

and  pledges  himself  to  engage  actively  in  its  work. 

An  examination  of  the  documents  submitted  clearly  demonstrates 

the  fact  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Communist  Party  to  overthrow 

the  government  of  the  United  States.    There  are  many  statements  that 

might   be   quoted   showing   that    purpose.     The   two    following   are 

typical.     On  page  9  of  the  manifesto  and  program  the  statement  is 

made: 

Communism  does  not  propose  to  "capture"  the  bourgeois  parlia- 
mentary state,  but  to  conquer  and  destroy  it. 
And  again  on  the  same  page: 

Tke  proletarian  class  struggle  is  essentially  a  political  struggle. 
.  .  .  The  objective  is  the  conquest  by  the  proletariat  of  the 
power  of  the  state. 

Many  other  statements  of  similar  purport  are  to  be  found  in  the 
same  document.  After  having  found  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Communist  Party  to  conquer  and  destroy  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  the  next  point  of  inquiry  is  as  to  how  the  conquest  is 
to  take  place* 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Communist  Party  does  not  seek  to  attain 
its  objective  through  the  parliamentary  machinery  of  this  govern- 
ment, established  by,  and  operated  under,  the  Constitution.  That  is 
made  sufficiently  clear  by  the  following  excerpt  from  page  IS  of  the 
manifesto  referred  to: 

(b)   Participation  in  parliamentary  campaign,  which  in  the  gen- 
eral struggle  of  the  proletariat  is  of  secondary  importance,  is  for 
the  purpose  of  revolutionary  propaganda  only. 
And  again  from  pages  9  and  10  of  the  same  document: 

In  those  countries  where  the  conditions  for  a  workers'  revolution 
are  not  yet  ripe,  the  same  process  will  go  on.    The  use  of  parlia- 
mentarism, however,  is  only  of  secondary  importance. 
And  further  on  page  10: 

The  parliamentarism  of  the  Communist  Party  performs  a  service 
in  mobilizing  the  proletariat  against  capitalism,  emphasizing  the 
political  character  of  the  class  struggle. 
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The  parliamentary  processes  estab- 
lished by  our  government  are  to  be  dis- 
carded or  used  for  propaganda  purposes 
only,  and  other  means  adopted  for  over- 
throwing the  government  of  the  United 
States.  These  means  are  stated  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  frequently  reiter- 
ated, seemingly  for  purpose  of  emphasis. 
The  conquest  of  the  power  of  the  state 
is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  mass  power 
of  the  proletariat. 

Strikes  are  to  be  broadened  and  deep- 
ened, making  them  general  and  militant, 
and  efforts  made  to  develop  their  revolu- 
tionary implications.  The  strike  is  to  be 
used  not  simply  as  a  means  to  secure 
redress  of  economic  wrongs,  but  as  a  means  through  which  the  gov- 
ernment may  be  conquered  and  destroyed.  A  few  excerpts  from  the 
Communist  Party  and  Communist  International  manifestos  will  make 
these  statements  evident. 

Thus  on  page  10  of  the  manifesto  and  program  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  America  is  the  following: 

The  conquest  of  the  power  of  the  state  is  accomplished  by  the 
mass  power  of  the  proletariat.  Political  mass  strikes  are  a  vital 
factor  in  developing  this  mass  power,  preparing  the  working 
classes  for  the  conquest  of  capitalism.  The  power  of  the  proletariat 
lies  fundamentally  in  its  control  of  the  industrial  process.  The 
mobilization  of  this  control  against  capitalism  means  the  initial 
form  of  the  revolutionary  mass  action  that  will  conquer  the  power 
of  the  state. 
And  again  on  page  11  of  the  same  document: 

Mass  action  is  industrial  in  its  origin,  but  it  acquires  political 
character  as  it  develops  fuller  form.  Mass  action,  in  the  form  of 
general  political  strikes  and  demonstrations,  unites  the  energy  and 
forces  of  the  proletariat,  brings  proletarian  mass  pressure  upon 
the  bourgeois  state.  The  more  general  and  conscious  mass  action 
becomes,  the  more  it  antagonizes  the  bourgeois  state,  the  more  it 
becomes  political  mass  action.  Mass  action  is  responsive  to  life 
itself,  the  form  of  aggressive  proletarian  struggle  under  imperial- 
ism. Out  of  this  struggle  develops  revolutionary  mass  action,  the 
means  for  the  proletarian  conquest  of  power. 
And,  further,  on  page  12  of  the  same  document: 

Strikes  of  protest  develop  into  general  political  strikes  and  then 
into  revolutionary  mass  action  for  the  conquest  of  the  powerful 
state.  Mass  action  becomes  political  in  purpose  while  extra-parlia- 
mentary in  form ;  it  is  equally  a  process  of  revolution  and  the 
revolution  itself  in  operation. 
Then  on  page  16: 

The  Communist  Party  shall  participate  in  mass  strike*,  not  only 
to  achieve  the  immediate  purposes  of  the  strike,  but  t»  develop  the 
revolutionary  implications  of  the  mass  strike. 

And  then,  making  the  purpose  still  more  clear,  we  have  tbe  follow- 
ing from  page  30  of  the  manifesto  of  the  Communist  International, 
with  which  the  Communist  Party  of  America  is  affiliated  and  whose 
manifesto  is  accepted  as  part  of  the  policy  of  the  party: 

The  revolutionary  era  compels  the  proletariat  to  make  use  of 
the  means  of  battle  which  will  concentrate  its  entire  energies, 
namely,  mass  action,  with  its  logical  resultant,  direct  conflict  with 
the  governmental  machinery  in  open  combat.  All  other  methods, 
such  as  revolutionary  use  of  bourgeois  parliamentarism,  will  be  of 
only  secondary  significance. 

From  these  quotations  and  numerous  other  statements  in  the  mani- 
festo, not  here  quoted,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Communist  Party  of 
America  is  not  merely  a  political  party  seeking  the  control  of  affairs 
of  state,  but  a  revolutionary  party  seeking  to  ccnquer  and  destroy  the 
state  in  open  combat.  And  the  only  conclusion  is  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  America  is  an  organization  that  believes  in,  teaches, 
and  advocates  the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States. 

It  does  not  devolve  upon  the  secretary  of  labor  officially  to  deter- 
mine whether  Congress  was  wise  in  creating  the  law  or  the  Com- 
munist Party  wise  in  creating  the  facts.  It  is  his  duty  to  apply  the 
law  to  the  facts  as  he  finds  them.  It  is  mandatory  upon  him  to  take 
into  custody  aliens  who  are  members  of  this  organization  and  deport 
them  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the  Immigration  Act  of  February 
5,  1917. 

Your  memorandum  of  January  17,  1920,  recommending  that  the 
department  issue  its  warrant  for  the  deportation  of  Englebrert  Preis, 
such  deportation  to  be  to  Austria,  at  government  expenses,  is  hereby 
approved. 

W.  B.  Wilson,  secretary. 


THE    SURVEY    FOR    JANUARY    31,     1920 
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Letter  of  Resignation  from  Francis  Fisher  Kane,  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  Attorney-General. 

Hon.  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  attorney-general,   Washington,  D.   C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Palmer: — I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  note  of  the  3rd 
instant  saying  that  my  letter,  in  which  I  protested  against  the  con- 
templated Communist  Party  raids,  came  too  late  for  your  consideration. 

You  say  that  there  does  not  seem  to  you  to  be  any  question  of  policy 
involved,  and  that  it  is  your  duty  to  arrest  aliens  who  come  within 
the  definition  of  the  law  for  deportations — that  the  parties  for  whom 
warrants  were  issued  all  do  come  within  the  law. 

I  must  answer  frankly  that  I  disagree  with  you  in  your  view  of 
the  matter.  As  I  read  the  manifestoes  of  the  Communist  Party,  the 
party  does  not  expressly  stand  for  the  overthrow  of  this  government 
by  force,  and  it  was  surely  a  question  of  policy — not  one  of  law — 
whether  the  Department  of  Justice  should  take  the  initiative  and 
cause  raids  to  be  issued  against  the  alien  members  of  the  party  gen- 
erally, irrespective  of  whether  they  were  taking  an  active  part  in  its 
councils,  or  only  on  the  fringe  of  the  organization.  On  this  question 
of  method  I  am  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  policy  of  the 
department. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  policy  of  raids  against  large  numbers  of 
individuals  is  generally  unwise  and  very  apt  to  result  in  injustice. 
People  not  really  guilty  are  likely  to  be  arrested  and  railroaded 
through  their  hearings.  The  machinery  of  the  government  breaks 
down  because  of  the  strain  put  upon  it  and  undue  hardship  and  in- 
justice are  sure  to  result.  Jail  accommodations  are  over-taxed  and 
personal  rights  disregarded.  Sometimes  of  course  raiding  is  neces- 
sary, as  where  we  have  to  wake  up  a  sleeping  and  indifferent  public, 
but  these  reasons  do  not  exist  in  the  present  instance.  Public  feeling 
is  running  strongly  against  "  Bolshevists "  and  "  radicals "  and  by 
such  wholesale  raids  the  department  is  in  danger  of  being  made  one 
of  Injustice.  My  thought  would  have  been  to  arrest  the  really  guilty 
persons  one  by  one  as  we  secured  evidence  against  them,  and  not 
resort  to  general  raiding  unless  absolutely  necessary. 

As  respects  the  policy  of  taking  the  initiative  in  securing  wholesale 
deportations  under  the  act  of  October  16,  1918,  I  question  the  wisdom, 
and  indeed  the  justice,  of  pursuing  non-citizen  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party — the  mere  members  I  mean  and  not  the  active  individ- 
uals— when  we  are  unable  on  the  facts  before  us  to  punish  citizen 
members  under  the  Espionage  Act  and  the  limitations  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution.  It  is  one  thing  to  debar  an  alien  coming  into  this 
country  by  administrative  methods,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
deprive  a  man  who  has  been  in  this  country  a  long  time,  and  who 
perhaps  has  a  wife  and  children  here  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  as  constitutional  rights,  irrespective  of  a  man's  citizenship.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  etc.,  which  the  alien  to 
be  deported  does  not  have.  We  must  remember  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  people  have  wives  and  children,  in  many  cases  born  in  this 
country,  and  by  the  deportation  of  the  father  and  bread-winner  we 
are  inflicting  a  much  more  cruel  punishment  than  if  we  put  the  man 
in  jail  under  definite  sentence.  Under  the  terms  of  the  deportation 
law  you  will  remember  that  it  is  an  offence  for  a  man  once  deported 
to  afterward  attempt  to  return  to  this  country,  so  that  deportation 
means  a  life-long  separation  of  the  man  from  his  wife  and  family. 
Such  discrimination  against  the  alien  who  has  not  been  naturalized 
is  bound  to  bear  ill  fruit  in  the  long  run.  Furthermore,  I  deprecate 
very  strongly  an  appeal  by  you  as  attorney-general  to  the  state 
authorities  to  punish  citizen  members  of  such  organizations  under 
state  sedition  laws.  This  is  in  effect  asking  the  state  authorities  to 
punish  what  Congress  has  not  yet  said  is  punishable  in  the  federal 
courts.  This  is  going  much  too  far — much  farther  than  any  policy 
of  "  law  and  order  "  at  the  present  time  requires. 

Again,  in  the  present  raids  we  appear  to  be  attempting  to  repress 
a  political  party.  It  has  a  platform  most  of  which  is  highly  objec- 
tionable to  you  and  me.  So  much  I  grant  you,  but  it  at  least  calls 
itself  a  political  party,  and  holds  open  meetings  and  discussions. 
Consequently,  we  ought  not  to  raid  it  unless  we  are  absolutely  com- 
pelled to  do  so  in  order  to  enforce  the  law,  for  by  such  methods  we 
shall  drive  underground  and  make  dangerous  what  was  not  dangerous 
before.  Every  raid  against  such  an  organization  as  such  only  in- 
creases the  number  of  sympathizers,  and  we  should  at  this  time  avoid 
giving  persons  the  slightest  excuse  for  claiming  that  the  government 
is  persecuting  "  radicals."  If,  by  these  methods,  we  were  really  ap- 
prehending the  people  who  have  bombed  buildings  and  sought  to 
take  human  life,  I  would,  of  course,  feel  differently  about  the  matter, 
but  we  cannot  contend  that  by  the  wholesale  raiding  of  "  Bolshevists," 
"  Communists,"  and  "  radicals "  we  are  getting  the  guilty  culprits. 
We  are  not  even  arresting  them  so  far  as  we  know,  let  alone  punish- 
ing them  as  they  deserve,  and  by  such  general  raids  we  are  likely  to 
take  the  mind  of  the  public  away  from  the  real  evil  that  we  are 
seeking  to  correct.     I  refer  to  real  anarchy  and  violence. 

Meantime,  what  is  the  situation  that  confronts  us?  Are  we  really 
in  danger  in  this  country  from  the  presence  of  a  handful  of  foreign 
"radicals"?  Is  it  necessary  to  protect  our  American  workingmen — 
yes,  and  the  vast  number  of  steady,  law-abiding  foreign-born  work- 
ing-men from  the  influence  of  a  handful  of  Russians  and  Russian 
Jews  in  love  with  the  soviet  form  of  government?  To  my  mind 
such  protection  is  entirely  unnecessary.  Some  people  are  afraid  of 
what   they   call   the   coming   social    revolution.      I,    for   one,    am   not. 


I  believe  in  the  unqualified  recognition  of  union  labor,  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  railroads,  of  the  coal  industry,  and  perhaps  of  other  public 
utilities.  I  might  even  vote  for  the  taking  over  of  large  portions  of 
what  is  known  as  the  "  packing  business,"  but  whether  I  should  or 
should  not,  I  certainly  desire  the  fullest  discussion  of  such  subjects  in 
order  that  we  may  arrive  at  the  truth  and  really  solve  the  problems 
before  us.  And  as  regards  more  "  radical "  propositions,  I  believe 
that  the  President  is  right  when  he  says  that  repression  of  discussion 
is  not  the  way  to  correct  the  evils  we  are  suffering  from.  I  see  no 
justice,  for  instance,  in  the  blockade  of  Soviet  Russia.  I  may  be 
wrong,  or  I  may  be  right  in  my  views,  but  I  think  that  we  should 
feel  a  certain  sympathy  with  the  poor  Russians  in  this  country  who 
are  now  excited  over  the  news  which  they  are  getting  of  the  troubled 
conditions  in  their  native  land.  Such  people  ought  to  be  treated  with 
kindness  and  not  sent  back  to  the  famine-stricken  districts  in  Europe, 
unless  we  are  absolutely  compelled  to  do  so.  In  my  view  our  national 
safety  does  not  require  such  action. 

Among  the  cases  that  have  come  to  my  notice  of  persons  caught  in 
the  recent  raids  in  Philadelphia  is  that  of  a  Russian  Jew  barber 
whose  wife  is  an  American-born  Methodist.  They  have  six  children 
all  under  eleven  years  of  age,  the  youngest  being  only  six  months  old. 
When  the  man  was  arrested  there  was  absolutely  no  money  in  the 
house.  His  employer  speaks  highly  of  his  character  and  industry. 
Though  he  may  very  likely  be  deported  I  cannot  regard  him  as  a 
menace  to  society  just  because  he  was  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party.  I  think  it  is  not  only  foolish,  but  an  outrage  to  take  him  from 
his  wife  and  children  and  leave  them  dependent  upon  charity.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  there  are  hundreds  of  such  cases. 

May  I  direct  your  mind  to  certain  other  considerations?  There  are 
important  matters  in  danger  of  being  overlooked  during  the  depart- 
ment's present  policy  of  war  against  "  Bolshevists."  National  pro- 
hibition is  close  upon  us  and  every  effort  should  be  put  forward  by 
us  to  help  the  Treasury  Department  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
Munition  manufacturers  and  many  other  persons  made  rich  by  the 
war,  whether  doing  business  through  corporations  or  otherwise,  are 
seeking  to  dodge  the  payment  of  their  taxes  and  otherwise  unloading 
the  war  burdens  put  upon  them.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  as 
against  them  is  of  prime  importance.  There  are  also  fraudulent  con- 
tractors, who  during  the  war  have  grown  rich  in  their  dealings  with 
the  government,  and  there  are,  as  we  all  know,  corrupt  government 
agents  using  their  offices  for  illicit  gain.  The  punishment  of  these 
people  is  infinitely  more  important  than  the  pursuit  of  "  radicals." 
It  must  not  be  said  that  the  rich  profiteers  are  escaping  punishment 
because  the  energies  of  the  department  are  devoted  to  running  down 
the  poor  and  ignorant. 

On  the  table  before  me  is  a  letter  from  the  solicitor  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  regard  to  the  New  York  Call.  He  sends  me  a 
copy  of  his  answer  in  the  legal  proceedings  pending  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  He  evidently  thinks  that  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
doing  the  public  a  service  in  denying  to  the  Call  second  class  mailing 
privileges  and  thus  keeping  down  the  circulation  of  the  paper.  I 
feel  quite  differently  about  the  matter.  I  believe  in  the  free  discussion 
of  such  questions  as  are  being  raised  by  the  Call,  and  I  have  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  truth — economic  and  political — to  be  sure  that  in  the 
end  it  will  prevail.  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  wise  or  fair  to  prevent 
the  Socialists  from  having  a  newspaper  in  New  York  and  sending 
their  newspaper  through  the  mails  at  the  same  rate  of  postage  paid 
by  other  papers,  provided,  of  course,  the  editors  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  the  law.  If  they  do  not,  they  should  be  prosecuted.  This, 
it  seems  to  me,  would  be  the  fair  way  of  treating  the  subject. 

I  do  not  favor  an  extension  of  the  present  espionage  law.  I  should 
like  to  see  section  3  of  the  act  die,  as  it  will  die  by  its  own  terms, 
when  the  war,  technically  speaking,  comes  to  an  end,  and  I  do  not 
see  the  necessity  for  a  further  curtailment  of  free  speech  ?.  year  after 
the  armistice,  when  for  all  practical  purposes  we  are  at  peace,  and 
our  country  free  from  all  danger  of  invasion.  Curtailment  was  un- 
doubtedly necessary  during  the  war,  but  it  is  not  necessary  now. 
Here  again  I  seem  to  be  out  of  sympathy  with  you,  for  I  see  by  the 
papers  that  you  are  asking  Congress  for  a  new  Espionage  Act  with 
"  teeth  in  it."  My  own  belief  is  that  such  an  extension  of  the  law  as 
respects  time  and  stringency  is  utterly  uncalled  for.  I  believe  it 
would  lead  to  a  very  serious  interference  with  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Indeed,  I  go  further.  I  believe  that 
by  this  policv  we  are  playing  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  capitalists 
and  the  large  employers  of  the  country.  This  we  cannot  do  and 
remain  the  Democratic  Party.  We  must  be  fair  to  labor — organized 
and  unorganized — and  we  must  respect  freedom  of  discussion,  or  be 
unfair  to  the  people  as  a  whole.  Evil  tendencies  are  at  work  and 
they  must  be  corrected  or  the  Democratic  Party  will  become  so  con- 
servative that  it  will  lose  its  old  Jeffersonian  principle  of  relying 
upon  the  people  and  not  upon  the  moneyed  classes  of  the  country. 
We  must  oppose  such  tendencies  unless  we  wish  the  Democratic 
Party  to  lose  its  liberal  ideas  and  become  a  party  of  tyranny  and 
oppression. 

I  have  spoken  my  mind  freely  and  fully,  as  I  was  bound  to  do. 
I  have  come  to  my  conclusion  only  after  a  great  deal  of  earnest 
thought.  It  is  not  alone  my  opposition  to  one  thing — the  raids  of 
January  2 — that  impels  me  to  write  this  letter.  My  opposition,  as  I 
see  it,  is  to  the  general  drift  of  your  policies  as  attorney-general,  and 
this  being  so,  there  is,  of  course,  only  one  course  left  open — I  must 
resign.     I  know  that  you  will  realize  how  deeply  I  regret  the  step, 
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for  my  heart  has  been  in  my  work  as  United  States  attorney  and  I 
have  fully  appreciated  the  privilege  of  serving  you,  and  through  you, 
the  government.  Still,  I  have  no  right  to  remain  in  office  when  I  am 
not  in  accord  with  you  and  your  policies.  It  is  my  plain  duty  to 
place  my  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  President.  This  I  am  doing 
in  a  letter,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose  herewith.  I  am  sending  him 
a  copy  of  this  letter  and  asking  him  to  accept  mv  resignation  and 
relieve  me  of  my  duties  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable. 
Faithfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

Francis  Fisher  Kane,  United  States  attorney. 
January  12. 

Letter  from  Attorney-General  Palmer  to  Francis  Fisher 
Kane,  Accepting  the  Latter's  Resignation: 

Francis  Fisher  Kane,  Esq.,  United  States  attorney,  Philadelphia. 

My  dear  Mr.  Kane: — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of 
January  12,  1920,  in  which  you  advise  me  of  the  fact  that  you  have 
submitted  to  the  President  your  resignation  as  United  States  attorney 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  reason  that  you  do 
not  agree  with  the  policies  of  this  department  under  my  administra- 
tion, particularly  the  action  taken  by  this  department  under  my  in- 
structions in  the  arrests  of  persons  advocating  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  by  force  and  violence. 

I  have  carefully  read  your  views  upon  this  matter,  and  in  view 
of  the  frankness  with  which  you  have  stated  the  same,  I  feel  impelled 
to  reply  at  some  length  in  order  that  you  n»ay  have  a  full  understand- 
ing as  to  the  reason  and,  to  my  mind,  the  necessity  for  the  recent 
action  of  this  department  in  its  activities  against  the  radical  and 
anarchistic  elements  in  the  United  States. 

Since  the  first  of  August  the  bureau  of  investigation  of  this  depart- 
ment has  been  making  extended  investigations  into  the  activities  of 
"  ultra-radical "  elements  in  the  United  States,  giving  particular 
attention  to  the  organizations  which  have  sponsored  the  feeling  of 
unrest  so  prevalent  among  the  foreign  elements  in  this  country.  You 
have  no  doubt  studied  the  situation  to  a  considerable  extent  and  know 
that  during  the  early  part  of  1919  the  Socialist  party  of  America  was 
rent  with  dissension,  caused  by  certain  elements  within  its  organiza- 
tion, which  advocated  recourse  to  mass  action  as  the  means  to  obtain 
the  reforms  considered  necessary  by  them,  a  plan  which  was  contrary 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  socialism  as  I  understand  them, 
which  advocates  the  obtaining  of  reform  through  the  ballot  and  by 
political  action. 

This  dissension  in  the  ranks  of  the  Socialist  party  resulted  on 
September  1,  1919,  in  the  creation  of  two  organizations,  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  Socialist  party  of  America,  namely,  the  Communist 
party  of  America  and  the  Communist  Labor  party.  These  two 
organizations  are  identical  in  aim  and  tactics,  the  cause  for  their 
separate  existence  being  due  to  the  desire  of  certain  individuals  con- 
nected with  the  so-called  Left  Wing  element  of  the  Socialist  party  to 
be  leaders.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  I  shall  refer  to  members  of 
the  Communist  party  of  America  and  the  Communist  Labor  party  as 
"  Communists." 

Immediately  upon  the  formation  of  the  Communist  parties  a  pro- 
gram and  manifesto  were  adopted  by  these  parties,  based  upon  the 
manifesto  of  the  III  Internationale,  adopted  on  March  6  at  Moscow. 
This  assembly,  as  you  know,  was  international  in  scope  and  repre- 
sented the  gathering  together  of  Communists  from  all  sections  of  the 
world,  and  at  the  meeting  of  these  Communists  plans  were  laid  to 
spread  the  doctrines  of  Communists  throughout  the  world.  As 
specifically  stated  in  the  manifesto  of  the  III  International  and  its 
program,  the  accomplishment  of  its  aims  was  not  to  be  reached  by 
merely  the  conquest  of  the  political  power  of  the  so-called  bourgeois 
state,  but  was  to  be  reached  by  the  destruction  of  the  "  state." 

Again  in  the  manifesto  is  found  the  statement  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary "  to  disarm  the  bourgeois  and  to  arm  the  laborer  and  to  form 
a  Communist  army  as  the  protector  of  the  rule  of  the  proletariat  and 
the  inviolability  of  the  social  structure."  Further  in  the  same  mani- 
festo we  find  enunciated  the  principle  that  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
aims  of  the  proletariat  it  will  be  necessary  to  annihilate  the  enemies' 
apparatus  of  government,  namely,  its  police,  jailers,  judges,  priests, 
government  officials  and  others. 

Another  1  particularly  important  statement  contained  in  the  mani- 
festo of  the  III  International  under  the  heading  "The  Way  to 
Victory"  is  the  following: 

The  revolutionary  era  compels  the  proletariat  to  make  use  of 

the   means   of   battle   which   will    concentrate    its   entire    energy, 

namely,  mass  action,  with  its  logical  resultant,  direct  conflict  with 

the  governmental  machinery  to  open  combat.     All  other  methods 

such   as  revolutionary  use  of  bourgeois  parliamentarism  will  be 

of  only  secondary  significance. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  further  point  out  the  ideas  that 
permeated  the  minds  of  the  persons  attending  the  conference  at 
Moscow  to  indicate  that  their  sole  and  ultimate  aim  was  to  ac- 
complish not  only  the  conquest,  but  the  destruction  of  the  ideas  of 
the  "  state,"  as  understood  by  loyal  American  citizens.  This  de- 
struction was  not  to  be  accomplished  by  parliamentary  action,  for  it 
is  specifically  stated  that  it  is  to  be  by  armed  conflict  with  govern- 
mental authority. 

It  is  this  manifesto  which  was  adopted  by  the  communist  parties  in 


the  United  States  as  their  program  of  action  and  on  the  membership 
card  of  the  Communist  Party  of  America  there  is  printed  the  fact 
that  that  organization  is  affiliated  with  the  III  International ;  how- 
ever, the  mere  statement  of  affiliation  was  not  the  principal  reason 
for  the  stand  taken  by  this  department  against  the  Communist  parties 
in  this  country. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  statement  of  affiliation  with  the  III  Interna- 
tional at  Moscow,  the  Communist  parties  in  this  country  adopted  in 
addition  separate  and  distinct  programs  of  action.  In  the  program 
of  the  Communists  in  the  United  States  we  find  such  statements  as 
the  following: 

Communism  rejects  the  conception  of  the  state.  It  rejects  the  idea 
of  class  reconstruction  and  the  parliamentary  conquest  of  cap- 
italism. The  Communist  party  alone  is  capable  of  mobilizing 
the  proletariat  for  the  revolutionary  mass  action  to  conquer  the 
power  of  the  state. 

I  also  find  enunciated  in  the  program  of  the  Communists  the 
statement  that  they  will  endeavor  to  make  the  industrial  unrest  of 
this  country  more  general  and  militant.  We  thus  find  one  of  the 
chief  instruments  causing  the  unrest  among  the  industrial  workers  in 
this  country  during  the  past  several  months,  an  unrest  not  sincere 
but  caused  by  paid  propagandists  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  by  force  and  violence  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  an  international  idea  of  communism  which  holds  no 
conception  of  state  and  recognizes  no  rights  of  property. 

In  the  manifesto  of  the  Communists  we  also  find  the  following 
statement: 

It  is  a  political  struggle  in  the  sense  that  its  objective  is  political 
— overthrow    of   the    political   organizations   upon    which   capitalist 
exploitation    depends    and   the    introduction   of    a    proletarian    state 
power.     The   objective   is   the   conquest   by   the    proletariat   of    the 
power  of  the  state.     Communism  does  not   propose   to  capture  the 
bourgeois  parliamentary  state,  but  to  conquer  and  destroy  it. 
We   thus   find   stated   in   very  clear   and   plain    language   the   fact 
that  the  aim  of  the  Communists  of  America  is  for  the  destruction  of  the 
government.      The    above    statement   taken    in    conjunction    with    the 
fact   that   the   manifesto   of   the    III   International    at   Moscow   speci- 
fically mentioned   the  United  States  of  America  and   that  the  terms 
"bourgeois  governments"  and  "capitalist  governments"  are  intended 
as  synonymous  with  the  popular  conception  of  "  state  "  as  it  now  ex- 
ists, show  clearly  that  the  organizations  of  Communists  in  this  coun- 
try aim  not  at  the  change  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  by 
parliamentary  or  political  methods,  but  in  the  overthrow  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  same  by  mass  and  direct  action,  by  force  and  violence. 
Another  point  of  particular  significance  which  I  feel  I  should  call 
to  your  attention  is  the  fact  that  the  organizations  of  Communists  in 
the   United   States   are  pledged  to  destroy  the  great  and   loyal   labor 
organization  of  America,  namely,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  that  according  to  the   Communist  party  of  America,   is  consid- 
ered to  be   reactionary  and   a  bulwark  of  capitalism.     Another  par- 
ticularly significant  pledge  of  the  Communists  of  America  is  to  carry 
on  agitation  of  the  negro  workers  of  America.     This  has  been  quite 
evident  in  its  type  of  propaganda  and  has  been  resultant  in  the  widen- 
ing of  the  racial  differences  which  so  unfortunately  has  risen  in  the 
United  States  within  the  last  several  months. 

In  addition  to  the  issuance  of  the  manifesto  and  platform  from 
which  the  above  quotations  have  been  taken  the  Communist  parties 
in  America  embarked  upon  an  extensive  campaign  of  propaganda 
resulting  in  the  enlistment  of  a  large  number  of  members,  particu- 
larly aliens,  into  whose  minds  were  instilled  dissatisfaction  with  the 
institutions  of  the  United  States.  Certainly  an  organization  of  such 
a  nature  as  the  Communist  party  of  America  and  the  Communist 
Labor  party  cannot  be  construed  to  fall  within  the  same  category  as 
the  Socialist  party  of  America,  which  latter  organization  is  pledged 
in  the  accomplishment  of  changes  of  the  government  by  lawful  and 
rightful  means. 

I  feel  that  any  person  who  carefully  reads  and  studies  the  Com- 
munistic movement,  tracing  its  growth  from  the  outlaws  of  Russia 
through  the  assembly  at  Moscow  and  then  down  to  its  spread  in  the 
rest  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  can  come  to  but  one  conclu- 
sion, namely,  that  communism  as  enunciated  by  the  Communist  par- 
ties of  America  is  pledged  to  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  the  over- 
throw of  the  government  of  the  United  States  by  force  and  violence. 
The  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States  provide  that  any  person 
who  is  a  member  of  an  organization  which  advocates  the  overthrow 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  by  force  and  violence  shall 
be  deported. 

There  is  no  discretion  placed  in  the  hands  of  officers  administering 
this  law  which  permits  them  to  discriminate  between  active  and  non- 
active  members,  but  it  has  been  the  policy  of  this  department  and  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  which  has  rendered  hearty  co-operation 
in  these  matters  to  take  into  custody  only  such  persons  as  have  been 
actively  identified  with  pernicious  organization  of  the  nature  of  the 
Communist  parties  and  who  are  cognizant  of  the  purposes  of  these 
organizations. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  point  out  that  each  and  every  person 
joining  the  Communist  party  is  required  to  sign  a  pledge  in  which  he 
states  that  "  after  having  read  the  constitution  and  the  program  of 
the  Communist  party  he  declares  his  adherence  to  the  principles  a t>  1 
tactics  of  the  party  and  the  Communist  international  and  agrees  to  sub- 
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mit  to  the  discipline  of  the  party  as  stated  in  its  constitution  and 
pledges  himself  to  engage  actively  in  its  work." 

Certainly  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  a  person  signing  such  a  pledge 
is  entering  an  organization  with  eyes  closed  as  to  the  responsibility 
which  he  must  assume  as  a  member  of  the  organization. 

I  note  that  you  particularly  point  out  the  fact  that  you  do  not  agree 
with  the  policy  followed  in  the  apprehension  of  members  of  the  or- 
ganizations, but  that  you  feel  that  better  results  would  have  been 
obtained  had  individuals  been  prosecuted  instead  of  a  large  number  of 
persons  being  taken  into  custody.  I  feel  that  you  are  not  entirely  cog- 
nizant of  the  extent  of  organization  existing  in  the  ranks  of  the  Com- 
munists in  the  United  States,  for  these  persons  were  so  thoroughly 
organized  that  to  have  arrested  an  individual  member  would  have 
been  as  useless  as  to  endeavor  to  curb  a  great  epidemic  by  merely 
the  isolation  of  one  single  case  of  disease. 

Membership  books  and  records  of  the  Communist  parties  were 
carefully  guarded  and  such  records  are  important  as  proving  charges 
set  forth  in  the  warrant  of  arrest.  It  was  consequently  necessary 
to  take  into  custody  simultaneously  all  persons  who  were  active  mem- 
bers of  this  organization,  in  order  that  such  records  would  not  be 
destroyed  and  thus  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 

I  also  note  in  your  communication  statements  regarding  the  pro- 
cedure followed  in  the  deportation  of  an  alien.  I  have  carefully 
studied  the  procedure  followed  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  the 
deportation  cases  and  fail  to  find  any  single  instance  where  any 
injustice  has  been  done  to  an  alien.  From  the  outset  of  the  proceed- 
ings his  rights  are  as  carefully  guarded  as  an  American  citizen  who 
is  charged  with  any  criminal  offense.  The  alien  upon  arrest  ir.  ac- 
corded a  hearing,  where  he  is  entitled  to  be  represented  by  counsel 
charged  with  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  his  client.  The  immigra- 
tion hearing  is  conducted  in  strict  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  immigration  law  enacted  by  Congress.  When  the  hearing  is  com- 
pleted, the  alien,  through  his  counsel,  is  permitted  to  submit  a  brief 
to  the  secretary  of  labor,  and  the  counsel  may  appear  before  the 
commissioner  general  of  immigration  to  argue  any  additional  point 
in  the  case. 

Any  action  of  the  immigration  inspector  which  the  alien  may  con- 
strue as  improper  may  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  secretary  of 
labor,  to  whom  there  is  always  a  right  of  appeal  by  counsel.  The  case 
is  carefully  reviewed  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  the  com- 
missioner general  of  immigration  makes  his  recommendation  to  the 
secretary  of  labor  who  finally  passes  upon  the  merits  of  the  case. 

We  thus  find  that  in  every  step  of  the  proceedings  the  alien  is  ac- 
corded a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not 
be  deported.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  government  to  prove  that  the 
man  is  an  alien  and  to  prove  that  he  falls  within  the  provision  of 
the  law.  The  presumption  that  the  alien  is  innocent  until  otherwise 
proven  by  the  government  is  the  same  rule  of  law  followed  in  the 
courts  of  law. 

After  the  decision  of  the  secretary  of  labor  has  been  reached  and 
if  it  is  unfavorable  to  the  alien,  the  attorney  for  the  alien  may,  if 
he  so  desires  and  if  he  feels  that  he  has  not  been  accorded  a  proper 
and  sufficient  hearing,  sue  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  the  court 
will  then  inquire  as  to  whether  or  not  the  rights  of  the  alien  have 
been  fully  safeguarded.  I  can  imagine  no  other  procedure  which 
is  so  fair  and  guards  so  adequately  the  rights  of  the  individual  as 
the  procedure  followed  in  an  immigration  hearing. 

I  note  further  your  statement  concerning  the  unfortunate  predica- 
ment into  which  the  families  of  the  aliens  are  thrown  by  the  action 
of  the  government  in  the  arrest  of  the  alien  who  has  been  charged 
with  a  violation  of  the  immigration  law.  I  sympathize  fully  and 
deeply  with  the  unfortunate  wives  and  children  of  the  persons  who 
have  recently  been  arrested.  It  is,  however,  the  same  situation  which 
must  be  faced  by  every  judge  when  dealing  with  a  violator  of  the 
law,  the  innocent  members  of  the  family  are  called  upon  to  make 
sacrifices  and  to  suffer  for  the  acts  of  the  guilty. 

Immediately  following  the  arrests  of  the  Communists,  I  issued  in- 
structions to  the  officers  of  the  department  in  the  cities  where  the 
arrests  were  made  that  they  should  at  once  communicate  with  the 
local  charitable  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  any  of 
the  needy  families.  I  further  ordered  a  thorough  investigation  to  be 
made  into  each  and  every  case  where  want  was  evidenced.  I  have 
failed  to  find  any  large  number  of  cases  of  families  actually  in  want. 
In  the  few  cases  reported  wherein  families  have  actually  been  in 
need,  they  have  been  cared  for  by  the  charitable  organizations. 

You  seem  to  be  laboring  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  my  atti- 
tude with  respect  to  proposed  sedition  legislation.  I  told  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  last  summer  that  I  did  not  favor  an  extension  of 
the  espionage  act  beyond  the  war  period,  and  in  a  report  that  I  made 
to  the  Senate  on  November  14  last  I  said:  "I  have  felt  that  it  was 
limited  to  acts  and  utterances  which  tended  to  weaken  the  waging 
of  actual  hostilities." 

I  did  ask,  however,  legislation  which  would  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  deal  with  citizens  who  seek  the  overthrow  of  the  government  by 
force  or  violence,  and  in  November  I  submitted  to  the  Senate  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  defining  sedition  and  providing  for  punishment 
therefor  and  defining  the  promotion  of  sedition  and  providing  for  a 
penalty.  This  bill  is  one  to  which  no  loyal  American  can  take  ex- 
ception. It  makes  it  a  crime  for  any  person,  with  intent  to  inure 
or  destroy  the  government  or  its  agencies,  to  commit  or  to  attempt  or 


threaten  to  commit  an  act  of  force  or  violence  against  public  property 
or  public  officials.  It  does  not  to  the  slightest  extent  abridge  or  inter- 
fere with  the  guaranty  of  free  speech  and  the  right  of  assemblage. 

The  Senate  committee  subsequently  prepared  and  reported  a  bill 
known  as  the  Sterling  bill,  and  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  House 
reported  a  bill  known  as  the  Graham  bill,  both  of  which  are  very 
much  more  drastic  and  far-reaching  than  the  legislation  which  I 
proposed  and  neither  of  which  I  have  at  any  time  approved.  I  had 
no  part  in  their  preparation  and  have  no  responsibility  for  either 
of  them. 

I  believe  that  the  greatest  safety  of  the  country  lies  in  the  free 
expression  of  ideas.  I  am  willing  that  any  man  should  advocate  the 
most  radical  reforms  as  long  as  he  proposes  to  accomplish  them  by 
the  methods  devised  by  the  people  for  accomplishing  all  change  in 
our  government;  but  when  he  steps  over  the  line  and  threatens  to  use 
physical  force  to  accomplish  such  results  he  goes  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  guaranty  of  free  speech.  Our  revolution  has  been  fought  and 
won.  Every  man  who  comes  to  our  shores  from  a  foreign  country 
ought  to  understand  that  his  revolution  has  been  fought  and  won 
when  he  sets  foot  on  American  soil. 

While  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  right  of  revolution,  there 
is  no  room  for  revolution  in  a  people's  government  founded  upon 
the  democratic  principles  of  our  republic.  The  government  should 
encourage  free  political  thinking  and  political  action,  but  it  certainly 
has  the  right,  for  its  own  preservation,  to  discourage  and  prevent  the 
use  of  force  and  violence  to  accomplish  that  which  ought  to  be  ac- 
complished, if  at  all,  by  parliamentary  or  political  methods. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  deportation  statute,  which  authorizes 
the  deportation  of  alien  anarchists  and  of  aliens  who  belong  to 
organizations  which  advocate  the  injury  or  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment by  force  or  violence.  That  is  the  law.  As  long  as  it  is  the  law, 
it  must  be  enforced.  No  person  has  been  arrested  who  does  not 
come  within  the  provisions  of  that  law.  Your  suggestion  seems  to  be 
that  we  should  disregard  the  law  and  refuse  to  enforce  it.  Of 
course,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  any  such  doctrine,  and  I  should  not 
want  any  man  to  be  associated  with  the  Department  of  Justice  who 
does  not  believe  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

In  view  of  your  misunderstanding  of  the  real  facts  in  connection 
with  the  matters  herein  discussed,  and  of  your  apparent  misconcep- 
tion of  the  duties  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  as  written,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  your  resignation  seems 
to  me  to  be  quite  the  proper  step  for  you  to  take.    Yours  truly, 

A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  attorney-general. 


IS  LIBERTY  SAFE?    . 

{Continued  from  page  490) 

American  form  of  government.  During  more  than  a  century 
we  have  prospered  by  the  enjoyment  of  that  freedom  and  now 
we  seem  bent  on  squandering  it. 

A  hundred  years  ago  England  tried  the  mad  experiment  of 
exile  for  those  whose  beliefs  seemed  dangerous  to  the  govern- 
ment. Some  of  the  noblest  men  in  the  kingdom  were  deported 
to  Botany  Bay.  England  might  have  been  a  happier  land  dur- 
ing the  century  past  had  it  not  excluded  those  of  its  sons.  The 
irony  of  it  was  that  ultimately  England  had  to  call  for  aid  in 
its  own  life  struggle  to  the  descendants  of  those  men  whom  it 
had  driven  out  of  the  land.  The  valor  of  Australians  in  the 
World  War  is  an  immeasurable  answer  of  forgiveness  to  the 
infamy  of  Botany  Bay.  But  present  England  hds  mastered 
the  lesson.  Men  may  without  danger  to  their  liberty  utter 
opinions  in  England  which  in  the  United  States  now  call  for 
exile  and  imprisonment. 

On  a  bad  past  Englishmen  have  built  a  free  present,  while 
here  we  are  endeavoring  to  reverse  the  process.  The  situation, 
however,  is  not  without  its  promise.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago,  faced  with  issues  curiously  paralleling  the  present, 
the  American  people  made  a  great  decision  for  freedom  and 
toleration.  Since  that  time  the  United  States  ha!s  become  in 
large  part  an  industrial  nation.  Liberty  because  of  that  devel- 
opment has  taken  on  a  new  significance,  a  significance  freighted 
with  the  entire  hope  of  the  future  America.  Another  time  for 
decision  is  impending.  It  m#y  well  show  that  as  in  1798  so 
in  1920  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  insist  on  retaining, 
with  all  its  disadvantages,  the  immortal  principle  of  human 
liberty. 
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RECENT  BOOKS  ON  AMERICANIZATION 


Race  and  Nationality  _ 
By  John  Oakesmith. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
298  pp.  Price  $4;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $4.20. 
The  chief  object  of  this 
interesting  English  work  is 
to  show  that  the  factor  of 
race  has  been  greatly  over- 
rated in  discussing  the 
growth  of  national  charac- 
ter. It  is  practically  an 
amplification  of  the  well 
known  address  that  Renan 
gave  before  the  University 
of  Paris  in  1882,  in  which 
that  eminent  Frenchman 
said:  A  nation  need  have  no 
unity  of  race,  nor  of  lan- 
guage, nor  of  religion,  nor 
of  geography ;  "  A  nation  is 
none  of  these  things;  a  na- 
tion is  a  soul  and  a  spiritual 
principle,  the  resultant  of  a 
long  historic  past,  of  sacri- 
fices and  efforts  made  in  common,  and  of  a 
united  will  and  aspiration  in  the  present. 
To  have  done  together  great  things  in  the 
past,  to  be  minded  to  do  great  things  in  the 
present,  that  is  the  essential  condition  for  the 
existence  of  a  nation."  These  words  are 
quoted  in  part  by  Dr.  Oakesmith  in  a  cita- 
tion from  Anatole  France  (p.  70),  but  he 
still  claims  for  his  views  an  originality 
which  it  is  difficult  to  concede.  In  his  strong 
conviction  that  far  too  much  has  been  made 
of  racial  qualities  by  a  great  many  English, 
French  and  German  scholars  from  whom  he 
gives  extensive  quotations,  the  author  cer- 
tainly goes  very  far  in  the  opposite  direction 
and  almost  says  that  race  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  (He  is,  however,  not  con- 
cerned with  any  country  beyond  western 
Europe.) 

His  ideas  are  fairly  summarized  on  page 
135  in  the  sentence:  "Even  those  who  con- 
tend that  drunkenness  is  a  racial  vice  must 
admit  that  it  can  be  eradicated  by  modifying 
the  environment;  and  to  admit  this  is  to 
deny  the  value  of  race  as  a  practical  factor 
in  social  development."  One  does  not  quite 
see  why,  unless  it  must  be  assumed  that  race 
is  an  influence  so  overpowering  that  all 
others  must  yield  to  it  on  every  occasion — 
which  no  serious  historian  ever  maintained. 
After  these  preliminary  considerations,  a 
large  part  of  the  political  and  especially  the 
literary  history  of  England  is  told  with  the 
object  of  illustrating  the  theory.  This  part 
is  extremely  interesting  and  valuable,  even 
if  one  does  not  always  quite  see  how  any 
given  particulars  are  relevant,  as  is  rather 
the  case  with  the  retelling  of  the  deathless 
story  of  Beowulf.  Ian  C.  Hannah. 


Dust  of  NW  York 

By  Konrad  Bercovici.     Boni  &  Liveright. 

239    pp.      Price    $1.60;    by    mail    of    the 

Survey  $1.80. 

The  romance  and  color  of  New  York's 
different  foreign  sections  has  inspired  some 
of  the  best  American  fiction.  Here  we  have 
a  budget  of  short  stories  in  which  that  set- 
ting, truthfully  rendered,  reveals  characters 
of  endearing  originality  and  human  relation- 
ships of  fragile  tenderness.  Mr.  Bercovici 
presents  a  New  York  rather  like  the  rugs  of 
his  friend  Afghian,  "  freighted  with  a  thou- 
sand passions  and  burdened  with  hatreds 
and  prejudices";  but  the  passions  and 
hatreds  and  prejudices  are  only  the  colorful 
weft  upon  a  warp  of  mutual  generosity  and 


From,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 


sociability.  His  knowledge  of  New  York  is 
enviable;  he  knows  not  only  the  subtle  dif- 
ferences between  Orchard  street  and  Broome 
in  the  Jewish  lower  East  Side,  but  talks  with 
obvious  intimacy  of  the  Oriental  settlement 
on  the  lower  West  Side,  the  French  colony 
in  the  thirties  and  forties,  the  Italians  of 
Mulberry  street,  with  occasional  excursions 
even  to  the  Bronx.  With  no  intention  other 
than  that  of  telling  some  rattling  good  sto- 
ries, he  is  contributing  in  this  book  to  the 
literature  on  "  Americanization "  proof  of 
the  invaluable  wealth  of  knowledge,  taste 
and  feeling  which  those  of  foreign  birth 
contribute  now  as  much  as  ever  to  the  tex- 
ture of  American  life,  a  wealth  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  to  the  mushy  patri- 
otism of  those  who  seek  a  "  100  per  cent 
Americanism  "  in  dismal  uniformity. 

B.  L. 

*       *       * 

Christian  Americanization 
By  Charles  A.  Brooks.  Missionary  Edu- 
cation Movement.  161  pp.  Price  $.75;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $.85. 
Christian  Americanization  offers  timely  in- 
formation and  acceptable  suggestion,  in  a 
broad  tolerant  spirit. 

"  Americanization  is  not  a  demand  for  the 
repudiation  of  anything  in  one's  ancestral 
heritage  that  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  America.  ...  It  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  language  or  easy  familiarity  with 
American  customs.  .  .  .  Americanization 
is  not  the  equivalent  of  nativism ;  race  pride 
readily  degenerates  into  race  prejudice. 
Americanization  is  the  achievement  of  na- 
tional unity  for  world  service  upon  the  plane 
of  our  highest  ideals.  ...  On  the  part  of 
peoples  of  foreign  antecedents,  it  means  the 
appreciation  of  what  America  stands  for  and 
a  full  and  hearty  acceptance  of  that  stand- 
ard. On  the  part  of  Americans  of  older 
stock,  it  means  a  recognition  of  the  worth 
of  these  newer  comers  and  an  appreciation 
of  their  ability  to  enrich  our  American  life. 
.  .  .  Americanization  is  a  spiritual  process." 
Also  suggesting  the  range  and  character 
of  the  book  are  the  following  paragraph  and 
chapter  titles  and  phrases:  Not  Subjugation, 
Better  than  Adjustment,  A  New  Race.  To 
the  language  question,  twenty-three  pages 
are  devoted;  for,  "Language  is  a  matter  to 
be  handled  as  delicately  as  a  high  explosive. 
A  difference  in  language  within  a  country 
creates  artificial  distinctions  which  are  at 
least  awkward  and  are  always  a  fertile 
source  of  discord." 


A  chapter  on  Arrested  As- 
similation closes  with  the 
personal  test:  "How  many 
of  us  have  on  our  calling 
list  or  have  ever  invited  into 
our  homes  any  of  the  people 
of  whom  we  are  thinking?" 
That  on  The  Path  of  Prog- 
ress urges  patience,  toler- 
ance, community  spirit,  edu- 
cation, forums,  welfare, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  church 
work.  "  Too  much  self- 
consciousness  is  unhealthful. 
High-pressure  revival  meth- 
ods cannot  make  up  for  past 
neglect." 

This,    too,    is    wholesome: 
"  We    ought    to    thank    God 
73%$if'  and  take  courage  every  time 

a  foreign-born  man  or 
woman  or  a  foreign-born 
group  rises  in  revolt  against 
conditions  which  we  know 
to  be  un-American."  And 
so  is  this  statement  in  a  chapter  on  The 
Price  of  National  Unity:  "Society  and  long- 
established  institutions  seem  suddenly  to 
have  become  plastic,  almost  fluid.  Conserv- 
atism has  melted,  and  minds  that  seemed 
hermetically  sealed  to  new  ideas  have  mys- 
teriously opened.  .  .  .  Failure  on  the 
part  of  some  churches  to  consider  the  public 
welfare  as  a  legitimate  field  of  service  ac- 
counts for  the  gulf  between  organized  Chris- 
tianity in  our  churches  and  organized  social 
agencies  which  are  rendering  service  in  the 
spirit  of  Christ.  .  .  .  The  Immigrant 
Problem  is  just  the  personal  life  problem 
of  a  great  many  very  lovable  men  and 
women  and  boys  and  girls  who  are  all  about 
us  and  who  need  friends." 

Charles  Frederick  Weller. 
»      *      * 

The  Direct  Method  of  Teaching  English 
to  Foreigners 
By  Isaac  Price.  Lloyd  Adams  Noble.  144 
pp.  Price  $.60 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.75. 
The  direct  method  of  teaching  English  has 
been  recommended  as  especially  promising 
by  the  Americanization  division  in  the  fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Education.  But  it  requires 
"  intelligent  use,"  "  careful  selection  of  the 
material  "  and  "  complete  and  careful  or- 
ganization." Mr.  Price's  handbook,  recently 
reprinted,  certainly  facilitates  the  satisfac- 
tion of  these  requirements.  It  gives  the 
teacher  a  suitable  selection  of  subject  mat- 
ter, enables  a  proper  classification  of  stu- 
dents and  makes  it  possible  for  an  ordinarily 
intelligent  teacher  to  make  his  lessons  inter- 
esting and  effective.  We  particularly  com- 
mend the  excellent  type  and  paper  of  this 
comparatively  cheap  book  which  make  it  a 
pleasure  to  handle  it.  B.  L. 


Nationalities  in  Hungary 

By  Andre  de  Hevesy.     T.   Fisher  Unwin, 

London.     247   pp.     Price   6s. ;    by  mail   of 

the  Survey  $2.00. 

The  passionate  regard  for  their  race  and 
nationality  among  the  component  peoples  of 
Hungary,  of  which  one  has  heard  so  much, 
according  to  this  very  authentic  study  is 
largely  a  matter  of  fiction.  The  author 
says:  "We  would  look  in  vain  for  such  pas- 
sions within  the  laboring  classes — the  real 
force  and  source  of  life  of  the  nations.  In 
Hungary  the  people  ignored  racial  rivalries." 
The  internal  migrations  and  intermixture  of 
races,  the  nomadic  life  of  some  of  the  racial 
groups,  especially  the  Slovaks,  due  to  a  poor 
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soil  in  their  homeland  and  the  demand  for 
harvest  labor  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
contributed  to  convert  Hungary  into  a  homo- 
geneous nation  before  the  war  and  the  peace 
terms  imposed  by  the  Allies  broke  it  up  more 
or  less  in  line  with  its  constituent  elements. 

America1  can  learn  much  from  Hungary  in 
the  task  of  nation  building — both  from  her 
success  and  from  her  failure.  Mr.  De 
Hevesy's  account  of  the  process  of  racial 
assimilation  in  that  country  is  fascinating 
reading  in  view  of  the  similarity  of  the  prob- 
lem   here    and    there. 

"  The  chauvinists  of  Hungary  omitted  to 
consider  the  fact  that  the  non-Magyar  groups 
looked  for  moral  support  from  foreign  mem- 
bers of  their  own  race.  Therefore  failure  to 
recognize  their  interests,  together  with  dis- 
regard of  their  traditions,  was  bound  to 
make  them  willing  helpmates  of  the  cluster 
of  flighty  people  steadfastly  hostile  to  Hun- 
gary. Instances  of  uncalled-for  severity  and 
of  obtrusive  proselytism  merely  furthered  the 
designs  of  the  latter." 

One  gets  the  impression  that  the  process  of 
nationalization  took  place  through  natural 
economic  and  social  interpenetration  and  in 
spite  rather  than  because  of  the  frantic  ef- 
forts of  politicians  to  establish  a  "  100  per 
cent  Hungarianism."  "  Nothing  could  be 
clearer,"  says  the  author,  "  than  that  nation- 
alistic violence  does  almost  as  much  harm 
to  its  perpetrators  as  to  the  victims.  Such  ex- 
tremities check  fruitful  labor,  stimulate  race 
hatred  to  the  point  of  exasperation  and  do 
thereby  cooperate  most  effectively  in  the 
work  of   social   disintegration."  B.  L. 


Ideals  of  America 

By  City  Club  of  Chicago.  A.  C.  McClurg. 
324  pp.  Price  $1.75;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.90. 

This  volume  consists  of  thirteen  essays  by 
different  authors  who  have  endeavored  to 
analyze  the  "  guiding  motives  of  contempor- 
ary American  life "  in  various  fields.  The 
essays  were  first  presented  as  lectures  before 
the  City  Club  of  Chicago  during  the  years 
from  1916  to  1919.  Government,  the  law, 
labor,  science,  education,  business,  "society" 
music,  religion,  philosophy,  literature,  and 
human  progress  are  treated.  Robert  Morss 
Lovett,  Elsie  Clews  Parsons,  John  P.  Frey, 
John  Bradley  Winslow  and  George  Ells- 
worth Hooker  are  among  the  notable  contri- 
butors to  the  volume.  The  essays  vary  in 
value,  but  for  example,  to  cite  only  two,  those 
of  Dean  Lovett  and  Justice  Winslow,  are  ex- 
ceedingly able  statements  of  realities  and 
tendencies  in  their  respective  fields  of  litera- 
ture and  the  law.  As  a  whole  the  book  is  a 
useful  picture  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
American  which  existed  until  1914. 


The  Armenians  in  America 

By    M.    Vartan    Malcom.      The    Pilgrim 

Press.     142  pp.     Illustrated.     Price  $1.50; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.65. 

With  the  question  of  an  American  man- 
date for  Armenia  before  the  government  of 
this  country  for  almost  immediate  decision, 
every  additional  information  concerning  the 
people  of  that  distant  land,  if  it  be  trust- 
worthy, deserves  careful  attention.  Mr. 
Malcom's  book  gives  such  information,  and 
on  those  factors  in  the  situation  which  can 
be  most  easily  checked. 

The  Armenians  in  America  are  the  most 
important  link  today  between  the  United 
States  and  Asia  Minor.  The  history  of  their 
immigration  and  of  their  citizenship  here, 
their  special  aptitudes,  desires  and  traditions 
are  matters  of  concern,  for  from  their  knowl- 


edge we  can  gain  the  necessary  background 
for  a  practical  policy  of  political,  economic, 
educational  and  social  aid  in  Armenia  itself. 
Mr.  Malcom  shows,  and  ex-Ambassador 
Gerard  bears  him  out  in  an  introductory 
statement,  that  the  Armenians  have  proved 
their  capacity  to  govern  themselves.  All  that 
remains  to  be  done  for  them  is  reasonable 
protection  against  the  depredations  of  hostile 
neighbors  and  the  establishment  of  elemen- 
tary economic  security  by  such  large-scale 
operations  as  may  be  necessary  to  place  agri- 
culture and  industry  upon  a  footing  of  op- 
portunity for  self-help. 

Although  we  often  associate  our  Armenian 
neighbors  in  American  cities  with  conditions 
of  squalor  and  backwardness,  only  their 
more  recent  arrivals  share  these  conditions 
with  those  of  other  nations.  Compared  with 
other  peoples  from  the  Near  East,  the  Amer- 
ican Armenians  stand  high  in  literacy  and 
in  professional  attainment.  Their  commer- 
cial success  here  is  well  known.  Their  liv- 
ing conditions,  as  Mr.  Malcom  shows  statisti- 
cally, as  measured  by  house  room  and  rent 
paid,  are  much  above  the  general  level  for 
the  foreign  groups  of  more  recent  immigra- 
tion. 

The  book  does  not  claim  to  be  impartial ; 
nevertheless,  \vith  due  reservations,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  authoritative.  B.  L. 


Essentials  of  Americanization 

By    Emory    S.    Bogardus.      University    of 

Southern  California  Press.     303  pp.    Price 

$1.50   postpaid. 

"  Americanization  is  the  educational  pro- 
cess of  unifying  both  native-born  and  foreign- 
born  Americans  in  perfect  support  of  the 
principles  of  liberty,  union,  democracy  and 
brotherhood.  It  selects  and  preserves  the 
best  qualities  in  our  past  and  present  Ameri- 
canism; it  singles  out  and  fosters  such  traits 
of  the  foreign-born  as  will  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  our  people.  The  first  group  to 
respond  to  Americanization  must  be  the 
native-born  Americans." 

American  Indians  numbering  nearly  300,- 
000;  Negroes,  11,000,000— three  times  the 
total  population  of  the  country  when  Wash- 
ing was  inaugurated;  far  larger  than  the 
present  population  of  Canada;  Appala- 
chian mountaineers — "between  two  and 
three  million,  whose  environment  precludes 
their  contact  with  progress  " ;  are  studied  in 
three  interesting  chapters  which  discover 
sympathetically  their  needs  and  opportunities 
for  Americanization. 

Sources,  numbers,  racial  characteristics,  the 
social  values  which  immigrants  bring  us  and 
the  special  appreciation  they  deserve  are 
described  in  six  vital  chapters.  "  The  North 
European  immigrant,  including  English,  Celt, 
Scandinavian,  Dutch,  German  .  .  .  gave 
Americanism  its  fundamental  trend  .  .  . 
French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italians  and 
Greeks  are  the  South  European  immigrants." 
Five  Asiatic  races,  Syrians,  Armenians, 
Hindus,  Chinese  and  Japanese,  are  analyzed. 
"  Let  the  test  for  admission  be  high,  on  the 
basis  of  individual  fitness,  and  treat  the  rep- 
resentatives of  all  people  alike  and  demo- 
cratically." Of  the  Mexican  immigrant,  Dr. 
Bogardus  says:  "To  allow  him  to  live  in 
un-American  conditions,  without  doing  any- 
thing in  a  large-scale  way  for  his  welfare, 
will  not  make  a  good  American  citizen  of 
him,  if  he  stays;  and  will  not  increase  his 
respect  for  the  United  States,  if  he  returns 
to  Mexico." 

American  ideals  as  they  developed  from 
1620  to  1919  are  stated  in  classic  readings 
selected  from  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  from 
Franklin,  Patrick  Henry,  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, Monroe,  Webster,  Garrison,  Lincoln, 
Emerson,    Roosevelt,   Zangwill    and   Wilson. 


Outlines  for  speeches;  Americanization  prob- 
lems for  discussion ;  and  a  classified  bibliog- 
raphy of  selected  readings,  precede  a  de- 
tailed index. 

Other  chapters  deal  with  American  Traits; 
Liberty  and  Self-Reliance ;  Union  and  Co- 
operation; Democracy  and  the  Square  Deal; 
Internationalism  and  Brotherhood;  Scope  of 
Americanization,  the  Racial  History  of 
Americanism;  the  Average  American; 
Methods  of  Americanization. 

The  author  endorses  "  Mr.  S.  L.  Gulick's 
idea  of  admitting  from  a  given  nationality 
only  a  small  percentage — perhaps  5  per  cent 
— each  year  of  those  of  that  nationality  who 
are  already  in  America  and  assimilated." 
He  says:  "Educational  psychologists  have 
prepared  standardized  tests  for  getting  at 
one's  mental  keenness  and  for  showing  one's 
potential  mental  ability.  As  soon  as  these 
tests  may  be  applied  to  large  numbers  of  in- 
dividuals quickly,  they  should  be  substituted 
for  the  crude  literacy  test." 

As  means  of  Americanization  the  author 
proposes  federal  immigration  halls  in  our 
large  immigrant  cities;  federal  distribution 
of  immigrant  labor;  educational  measures; 
Americanization  Day  (July  4th).  Night 
schools;  English  and  citizenship  classes  in 
industries  on  time  paid  for  by  employers,  and 
that  "  the  entire  family  of  the  immigrant 
should  be  educated  simultaneously  so  that 
they  may  advance  together." 

Altogether,  a  valuable,  interesting  hand- 
book to  be  kept  nearby  for  frequent  reference. 
Charles  Frederick  Weller. 


The  American  Colonization  Society,  1817- 
1840 

By  Early  Lee  Fox.     Johns  Hopkins  Press. 

231    pp.     Paper  bound.     Price,   $2.00;    by 

mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

The  documentary  history  of  the  abolition 
movement  is  spread  over  many  volumes,  and 
Professor  Fox  has  rendered  a  real  service  in 
writing  so  readable  an  account  of  one  of  its 
major  phases.  The  early  treatment  of  the 
Negro  problem  in  America  was  full  of  in- 
decision and,  in  historical  retrospect,  full  of 
false  assumptions,  though  occasionally  a 
prophet  arose  to  foresee  the  terrible  social 
problem  that  was  to  arise  from  a  mere  aboli- 
tion cf  slavery  unaccompanied  by  other  rad- 
ical measures — as,  for  instance,  the  president 
of  Union  College,  who  wrote  in  1829: 

"  It  is  evident  that  this  land,  unless  some 
outlet  be  provided,  will  be  flooded  with  a 
population  as  useless  as  it  will  be  wretched; 
a  population  which,  with  every  increase,  will 
detract  from  our  strength,  and  only  add  to 
our  numbers,  our  pauperism  and  our  crimes. 
Whether  bond  or  free,  their  presence  will  be 
forever  a  calamity." 

The  Colonization  Society  was  primarily 
concerned  with  providing  such  an  outlet  as 
demanded  in  this  letter.  But  again  lack  of 
sufficient  forethought  for  long  rendered  its 
activity  all  but  illusory  in  results.  For,  side 
by  side  with  the  return  of  Negroes  to  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  there  began  a  flour- 
ishing importation  of  so-called  free  Negro 
labor  from  the  same  coast  to  the  West  Indies, 
sometimes  fairly  indentured,  more  often  at 
first  "  stolen  outright  or  brought  in  igno- 
rance." Perhaps  the  most  creditable  chapter 
of  the  history  of  the  period  covered  is  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  American  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  Negro  republic  of  Liberia,  established 
and  watched  over  by  the  society  in  close  as- 
sociation with  the  United  States  government 
itself.  Liberia,  in  spite  of  its  atrocious  cli- 
mate, still  is  the  model  state  for  African  self- 
determination;  it  is,  as  the  author  rightly 
contends,  "  worth  the  effort  required  to  bring 
the  society  into  being  and  preserve  it  for  so 
many  years." 

B.  L. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

OF 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

OFFERS 

a  two  year  course  of  training  to  graduates  of  colleges  whose  work  has  included 
courses  in  elementary  science. 

Also  a  three  year  course  of  training  in  all  branches  of  nursing,  including  public 

health.    For  graduates  of  accredited  high  schools.    A  few  vacancies  exist  in  the 

class  now  entering,  and  a  new  class  will  be  admitted  early  in  June. 

For    further    information    apply    to     the     Director,     School     of    Nursing, 

Presbyterian  Hospital,  70th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  Presbyterian   Hospital  School  of  Nursing  co-operates  with 

The  Department  of  Nursing  and  Health  of  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University 

in  offering  a  five  year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and 
to  a  diploma  in  nursing.  Students  who  have  completed  one  or  more  years  of 
college  work  are  admitted  to  advanced  standing. 

For  particulars   concerning   this   course  apply  to   the  Department 
of   Nursing  and   Health,    Teachers    College,   Columbia   University. 


THE  TUSKEGEE  CONFERENCE 

FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
South  prominent  white  and  colored 
leaders  brought  together  in  a  great 
public  meeting  attended  by  twenty-five  hun- 
dred prosperous  Negroes  at  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, Alabama,  last  week,  spoke  out  with  cool- 
ness and  tolerance  on  such  matters  as  the 
control  of  lynching,  the  proper  accommoda- 
tion of  Negroes  on  railroads  and  other  public 
carriers,  the  establishment  of  impartial  jus- 
tice in  the  courts  and  proper  handling  of 
colored  prisoners,  the  reasons  for  considering 
the  ballot  as  a  means  of  protecting  men's 
families  and  property,  equitable  distribution 
of  public  school  funds  and  other  problems 
on  which  there  has  been  serious  diversion  of 
opinion.  The  discussion  of  the  Negro  in  in- 
dustry was  second  only  to  the  frank  discus- 
sions by  both  white  and  colored  leaders  of 
the  problems  of  race  relations,  race  improve- 
ment and  race  cooperation. 

Gov.  T.  W.  Bickett  of  North  Caro- 
lina, who  has  dealt  fearlessly  with  mob 
violence  in  his  own  state,  urged  the  colored 
people  not  to  use  force,  but  to  lay  their  cause 
at  the  door  of  the  white  man's  conscience  in 
the  belief  that  eventually  all  of  his  rights 
would  be  given  to  him. 

Expressing  the  need  for  housing  the  "five 
hundred  thousand  to  one  million"  Negroes 
who  have  migrated  to  the  North  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  Eugene  K.  Jones  of 
New  York,  secretary  of  the  conference,  said 
the  first  problem  to  be  dealt  with  was 
"the  actual  physical  job  of  providing  suffi- 
cient space  wherein  these  migrants  may 
sleep,  eat  and  have  their  being.  Arrange- 
ments for  body  comforts  to  be  accompanied 
by  sanitation,  sufficient  room  space,  light  and 
air — all  for  reasonable  rents  and  for  oppor- 
tunities for  the  more  thrifty  members  of  the 
group  to  purchase  small  homes  with  garden 
space  and  beautiful  surroundings."  In  Chi- 
cago fifty '  thousand  Negro  migrants  were 
innocent  offenders  by  taking  such  houses  as 
were  available  to  them,  he  said,  and  "  they 
were  attacked  with  disastrous  results  to  the 
blacks  and  whites  alike." 

Emphasizing  the  larger  part  Negroes  are 
to  play  in  the  field  of  American  industry, 
Mr.  Jones  called  attention  to  the  change  in 
Negro  occupation  during  the  war.  "Before 
the  great  European  war,"  he  said,  "70  per 
cent  of  the  Negro  men  and  95  per  cent  of 
the  Negro  women  engaged  in  gainful  occu- 
pations in  New  York  were  employed  at  some 
form  of  domestic  service.  The  entrance  of 
America  into  the  conflict  found  Negro  men 
at  work  in  foundries,  factories,  mines,  on 
the  docks  and  in  the  freight  yards,  where 
they  had  not  been  employed  before.    Colored 


women  were  employed  as  clerks,  factory 
workers,  milliners,  wrappers  and  checkers 
in  stores."  He  added  that  in  most  of  the 
large  Northern  cities  the  juvenile  delin- 
quency among  Negroes  was  far  below  that 
of  the  foreign-born. 

W.  J.  Decatur,  principal  of  the  Cincinnati 
Colored  Industrial  School,  outlined  the  op- 
portunities which  Negroes  were  finding  in 
Cincinnati  as  machinists,  chauffeurs,  mould- 
ers, coremakers,  cabinet  makers,  butchers, 
packers,  preserving  and  canning  workers, 
shirt  and  shirtwaist  makers  and  leather 
workers. 

T.  H.  Harris,  state  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Louisiana,  who  has  done  much 
progressive  work  for  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  that  state,  outlined  the  work  that  is 
being  done  to  improve  Negro  schools.  Both 
he  and  Governor  Bickett  spoke  out  emphat- 
ically against  lynching.  Dr.  Robert  R.  Moton 
stated  clearly  that  all  that  the  colored  people 
of  this  country  want  is  a  square  deal  in  all 
human  activities,  that  Negroes  do  not  ask 
for  special  privileges,  but  they  do  ask  for 
impartial   justice. 

There  came  to  the  Tuskegee  Conference 
some  three  thousand  Negroes,  representing 
many  fields  of  labor.  The  farmer  and  pro- 
fessional man  sat  down  side  by  side  to  re- 
ceive information  as  well  as  inspiration. 
Men  of  distant  sections  were  brought  together 
closely,  and  came  to  realize  more  clearly 
their  common  interest. 

William  Anthony  Aery. 


"  ON  BEHALF  OF  VIERZY  " 
NINETEEN  dollars  has  been  received  at 
the  Survey  office  in  response  to  the  appeal 
On  Behalf  of  Vierzy  in  the  issue  of  Novem- 
ber 22,  1919.  This  money  has  been  for- 
warded through  the  American  Committee 
for  Devastated  France  and  we  have  received 
a  letter  of  acknowledgment  and  apprecia- 
tion, which,  however,  expresses  the  hope  that 
we  will  "jog  the  memory  of  some  others 
who  almost  wrote  a  check,  but  didn't." 

"  Nineteen  dollars  isn't  a  very  munificent 
amount  to  have  come  in  response  to  our  ap- 
peal for  Vierzy,  but  it  is  about  200  francs 
better  than  nothing  at  the  present  rate  of  ex- 
change .  .  ."  the  letter  says.  "The 
American  Committee  for  Devastated  France 
distributed  clothing  and  blankets  in  Vierzy 
shortly  before  Christmas.  .  .  .  Madame 
Ferte,  to  whom  I  had  sent  500  francs  direct, 
decided  to  use  it  for  fuel  and  milk  instead 
of  clothing.  The  mayor  distributed  tickets 
redeemable  in  kind.  Thus  we  have  really 
accomplished  substantial  results,  though  not 
by  the  direct  path." 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Order    pamphlets    from    publishers. 
Transactions    of    the    First    National    Co- 
operative    Convention.       300     pp.     $1.00. 
Published    by    the    Cooperative    League    of 
America,  2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  Na- 
tional Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O. 
Box  1261,  New  York.  Arguments  free  on 
request. 

Credit  Unions.  A  manual  furnished  gratis 
upon  request.  Massachusetts  Credit  Union 
Association,  78  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

Recreation  and  Child  Welfare,  by  Raymond 
G.  Puller.  56  pp.  10  cents.  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  105  East  22d  Street,  New 
York. 

Study  of  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-one  De- 
linquent Girls  held  at  the  Juvenile  Deten- 
tion Home  In  Chicago.  Reprint  of  the  Journal 
of  Criminal  Law.  36  pages,  15  cents,  from 
June  P.  Guild,  North  Toledo  Settlement, 
Toledo,  O. 

Positions  in  Social  Work  in  Minneapolis  : 
Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Minneapolis 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  609  Second  Ave- 
nue, South.  Covers  qualifications,  training, 
education,  provision  for  vacation,  salary 
analysis  ;  forty-two  pages  ;  price  ten  cents. 

The  Sex  Side  of  Life,  an  explanation  for 
young  people,  with  an  important  Introduc- 
tion for  elders,  by  Mary  Ware  Dennett.  An 
explanation  which  really  explains.  Published 
by  the  author,  350  West  55  St.,  New  York 
City,  25c. 

Report  and  Recommendations  on  Certaiji 
School  Buildings  of  Delaware,  by  George 
D.   Strayer  and  N.  L.  Engelhardt. 

General  Report  on  School  Buildings  and 
Grounds  of  Delaware,  by  George  D. 
Strayer,   N.   L.  Engelhardt  and  F.   W.  Hart. 

Shall  We  Intervene  in  Mexico?  by  John  F. 
Moors.  Price  '5  cents.  League  of  Free  Na- 
tions Association,  130  West  42d  street,  New 
York   City. 

Manual  for  Conservation  of  Vision  Classes. 
A  Manual  to  assist  In  the  establishing  and 
conduct  of  classes  for  conservation  of  vision 
covering  necessary  equipment,  selection  of 
teachers,  systems  under  which  classes  work, 
supervision,  cooperative  plans,  vocational 
guidance  and  many  other  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject, including  general  and  special  helps  and 
suggestions.  Price,  50  cents,  postpaid.  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,   130  East  22nd  street,  New  York. 

Christian  Churches  and  Industrial  Condi- 
tions. Findings  of  leading  churches  in  Can- 
ada. Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
$1.75  per  100.  Department  of  Evangelism 
and  Social  Service  of  Methodist  Church,  519 
Wesley  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

When  You  Go  to  Work,  a  primer  of  child  la- 
bor laws.  By  Richard  K.  Conant,  Massachu- 
setts Child  Labor  Committee,  6  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Schools  and  Factories,  Framingham  Com- 
munity Health  and  Tuberculosis  Demonstra- 
tion. Framingham,  Mass..  Monograph  No.  6. 
Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.D.,  Executive  Officer. 

Budget  Planning  in  Social  Case  Work.  By 
Committee  on  Home  Economics,  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  105  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York.     Price  15  cents. 


PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions ;  copy  unchanged   throughout  the  month. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Puhlic  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York. 

Hospital  Social  Service  Quarterly;  $1.50  a 
year ;  published  by  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association,  405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

School  and  Home;  50  cents  a  year,  3  issues: 
20  cents  per  copy  ;  published  by  Parents  and 
Teachers  Association  of  Ethical  Culture 
School,  33  Central  Park  West,  New  York. 
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Keepers  of  the  Faith 
Thirteen  Portraits 


Nationalism,  a  Dogma? 
Jane  Addams 


One  Year  of  British  Reconstruction 

Arthur  Gleason 


IN   BOSNIA 


The  Life  Line:    The  First  Comprehensive  Review  of  American 
Relief  Activities  in  Europe  and  the  Near  East         —By  Bruno  Lasker 

25  Cents  a  Copy  $4<00  a  Year 


WANTED 

Traveling  Representatives 

Men  and  Women — To  Book  Radcliffe  Chautauquas 
from  Coast  to  Coast 

Every  American  Community  feels  the  "  urge  "  for  just  such  a  cam- 
paign of  Americanization  as  that  which  the  Radcliffe  Chautauqua 
System  is  conducting  this  year  throughout  the  entire  United  States. 

The  lecture  subjects  are: 

A— THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 

How  It  Was  Born. 

The  Purpose  of  Its  Founders. 

The  Principle  Upon  Which  It  Is  Built. 

B— THE  MAKING  OF  AN  AMERICAN 

The  Stuff  of  Which  He  Is  Made. 
His  Duties  and  Obligations. 
His  Rights  and  Privileges. 

C— A  TOWER  OF  BABEL  or  UNITED  AMERICA 

The  necessity  for  eliminating  that  confusion  of  tongues  and 
ideas  that  threatens  to  tear  our  people  asunder. 

The  necessity  for  strengthening  that  universal  spirit  of  good 
will  and  mutual  confidence  that  will  bind  our  people  closer 
together. 

More  than  thirty  thousand  of  the  leading  business  and  professional  men  of 
seventeen  hundred  towns  and  cities  scattered  through  thirty-nine  States,  from 
Coast  to  Coast,  have  signed  contracts  for  Radcliffe  Chautauqua  engagements  for 
1920. 

Booking  Agents,  devoting  their  entire  time  to  traveling,  securing  the  signa- 
tures of  responsible  business  men  on  contracts  for  Radcliffe  Chautauqua  engage- 
ments, are  earning  from  $2,500  to  $6,500  a  year,  and  have  two  weeks  in  midsum- 
mer and  two  weeks  in  midwinter  for  vacation  if  desired. 

Men  and  Women,  between  thirty  and  forty-five  yeairs  of  age,  desiring  an  un- 
limited opportunity  for  social  service  and  possessing  that  degree  of  culture,  edu- 
cation and  business  ability  that  inspires  confidence,  will  find  the  booking  of  Rad- 
cliffe Chautauquas  a  work  that  brings  not  only  good  financial  compensation,  but 
also  an  enduring  satisfaction. 

No  application  will  be  considered  without  personal  interview.  Write  for 
appointment. 

W.  L.   RADCLIFFE, 
The  Radcliffe  Chautauqua  System, 
New   Masonic  Temple,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Industrial  Service 
Specialists 


a 


Knoeppel    Organized   Service ' 

Our  service  is  constructive  betterment  applied  to 
industrial  plants,  aimed  to  increase  production, 
reduce  costs  and  improve  industrial  relations. 
Our  position  in  our  field  warrants  your  consid- 
eration. 

C.  E.  KNOEPPEL  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Industrial  Engineers 

6  East  39th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH 

289  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 

OFFERS 

Professional  Counsel,  Intensive  Training  Courses 

and 

Expert  Research  in  the  Field  of 

Personnel  Administration  and  Industrial  Relations 

ROBERT  W.  BRUERE  LEONARD  OUTHWAITE 

HEBER  BLANKENHORN  ORDWAY  TEAD 

HENRY  C.  METCALF  SIDNEY  ZIMAND 

LABORS  NEXT  MOVE 

If  you  are  to  cope  successfully  with  the  problems 
presented  to  every  employer  by  the  present  hysteria  of 
industrial  unrest  you  must  anticipate  labor's  moves. 
Only  by  keeping  one  jump  ahead  can  you  keep  the 
wheels  turning  steadily  and  avoid  the  constant  turmoil 
experienced  by  the  man  who  has  to  meet  labor  situa- 
tions as  they  arise. 

BABSON'S  REPORTS 

based  on  fundamental  conditions,  forecast  labor  con- 
ditions for  you  with  remarkable  accuracy. 

Eight  thousand  of  the  country's  leading  executives 
are  using  them  as  a  basis  for  their  plans  in  buying, 
producing,  and  selling. 

REPORT  ON  REQUEST 

Write  on  your  letterhead  for  full  details  of  Babson's 
Service  for  Executives  and  recent  Labor  Bulletin, 
gratis. 

ASK  FOR  BULLETIN  37-T 

BABSON'S  STATISTICAL  ORGANIZATION 

WELLESLEY  HILLS,  MASS. 
Largest  Organization  of  Its  Character  in  the  World. 


THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 

Announces 

A  HOME  SERVICE  INSTITUTE 

to  be  conducted  at 

STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  NEW  JERSEY 

FEB.  25th— APRIL  30th 

In   co-operation   with   the  Bureau   of  Training   for  Home  Service  of 

Atlantic  Division  and  the  New   Brunswick  Chapter 

of  the  Red   Cross. 

Courses  on   COMMUNITY  PROBLEMS,   HOME  SERVICE, 

RURAL    ECONOMICS,    HOUSEHOLD    ECONOMICS, 

FIELD  WORK 

ROUND  TABLE  CONFERENCES  AND  FIELD  VISITS  TO 

NEW  JERSEY  INSTITUTIONS 
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station  in  Sarajevo,  administered  by  funds  supplied  by  the 
American  Jugoslav  Relief. 
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PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS 

ITS  HISTORY,  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

By  Andre  Tridon 
The  first  book  to  co-ordinate  the  vary- 
ing theories  of  Freud,  Adler,  Jung  and 
other  leading  European  and  American  ii  Jf  cblctllCLTl 
analysts.  The  author  avoids  the  tech- 
nical jargon  of  the  analysts  and  pre- 
sents the  conflicting  theories  without 
bias.     14-page  bibliography.       ($2.00) 


» 


LAW  IN  THE 
MODERN  STATE 

By  Leon  Duguit 
M.  Duguit  is  perhaps  the  most  bril- 
liant living  French  political  thinker. 
He  discusses  in  this  book  the  mechan- 
isms by  which  the  state  may  be  made 
effectively  responsible  to  its  citizens. 
An  introduction  by  Harold  J.  Laski 
traces  the  relation  of  his  ideas  to  those 
of  American  and  British  thinkers. 

($2.50) 

MAN  OR  THE 
STATE 

Edited  by  Waldo  R.  Browne 
Seven  notable  contributions  towards 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  individual  to  the  State. 
The  contents  include  Kropoikin's  The  State. 
Its  Historic  Role;  Buckle's  An  Inquiry  Into 
the  Influence  Exercised  by  Government ; 
Emerson's  Politics ;  Thoreau's  On  the  Duty 
of  Civil  Disobedience;  Herbert  Spencers 
The  Right  to  Ignore  the  State ;  Tolstoy's 
An  Appeal  to  Social  Reformers,  and 
Wilde's  The  Soul  of  Man  Under  Socialism 

($1.00) 


UNTIMELY 
PAPERS 

By  Randolph  Bourne 

An  unconstrained  analysis  of  the 
springs  of  American  conduct  during 
the  past  half-dozen  years.  It  includes 
Mr.  Bourne's  most  notable  political 
essays  and  an  impressive  fragment 
from  an  unfinished  work  on  the  State. 

($1.50) 


THE  BULLITT 
MISSION  ^RUSSIA 

(Third  printing) 
The  present  Allied  offer  to  open 
commercial  relations  with  the  Russian 
Co-operatives  but  to  continue  to  ignore 
the  Soviet  Government  adds  even  greater 
interest  to  Mr.  Bullitt's  startling  testimony 
of  how  near  the  world  was  to  recognizing 
Lenin's  government  a  year  ago  and  how 
the  whole  matter  was  summarily  dismissed 
by  Lloyd  George  and  the  other  leaders  in 
Paris.      (Cloth,  $1.00;   paper,   50c.) 

Your  bookseller  has  these 


interpretation  — 

"  He  who  is  wearied  of  mere  descrip- 
tions of  institutions  and  cultures 
should  be  delighted  with  this  book ; 
it  is  a  concrete  example  of  Veblenian 
interpretation,"  says  the  American 
Journal  of  Sociology  of  one  of  the 
books  below.  "  Veblen  assumes  in  his 
reader  a  knowledge  of  the  substantial 
facts  and  as  his  own  contribution  indi- 
cates the  causal  connections  between 
the  broad  features  in  the  process  of 
cultural  growth.  His  is  a  book  of 
interpretations  written  by  one  with  a  genius 
for  taking  the  cosmic  point  of  view." 
Small  wonder  the  London  Nation  calls 
him  "  That  most  original  of  American 
thinkers.'' 

THE    NEW    VEBLEN    BOOK 

The  PLACE  of  SCIENCE  in 
MODERN   CIVILISATION 

Papers  from  leading  economic  and  sociolog- 
ical journals:  The  Evolution  of  the  Scien- 
tific Point  of  View;  The  Preconceptions  of 
Economic  Science ;  Industrial  and  Pecu- 
niary Employments:  An  Early  Experiment 
in  Trusts,  etc.     ($3.00) 

THE  VESTED  INTERESTS 

AND     THE     STATE    OP    THE     INDUSTRIAL 

ARTS 
"  If   this  book  could   be  used   as  a  test  of 
competence,  an  industrial  conference  might 
be     something    more    than    an     eighteenth 
century    economic   morality." — The   Nation. 

($1.00) 

THE  THEORY  OF  THE 
LEISURE  CLASS 

The  most  embarrassing  book  that  an  intelli- 
gent person  can  read,  revealing  the  hollow- 
ness  of  our  canons  of  taste,  education,  and 
culture.      ($2.00) 

THE  INSTINCT  OF 
WORKMANSHIP 

A  profound  analysis  of  the  impulse  for 
achievement  in  man.     ($2.00) 

THE  NATURE  OF  PEACE 

AND  THE  TERMS  OF  ITS  PERPETUATION 
Is  peace  at  large  practically  realizable,  and 
what  would  be  its  results?     ($2.00) 

THE  HIGHER  LEARNING 
IN  AMERICA 

A  deliberate  consideration  of  the  purpose 
of  universities  and  America's  way  of  ful- 
filling it.     ($2.00) 

IMPERIAL   GERMANY 

AND    THE    INDUSTRIAL    REVOLUTION 
A  study  of  the  difference  between  the  de- 
velopment  of  the   Industrial   Revolution   in 
Germany  and  in  England  and  of  the  dele- 
terious   effects    of    imperialism.      ($2.00) 


The  best  of  their  kind 
of  the  year — 

Among  the  six  most  important  works 
of  American  fiction  of  the  year  the 
New  York  Times  Book  Review  in- 
cludes 

WINESBURG, 
OHIO 

By  Sherwood'  Anderson 
One  critic  has  described  this  book  as 
the  "  unroofing  of  any  small  American 
town."  If  Mr.  Anderson's  characters 
are  courageous  or  virtuous  it  is  by 
chance — just  as  with  you  or  me.  "If 
the  book  came  out  of  Russia,"  says  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger,  "  we  would  be 
hailing  its  author  as  a  new  master." 
($i-5o)  

Louis  Untermeyer,  in  his  summary  in  the 
Nezv  York  Evening  Post,  names  first  amon<> 
"the  three  most  remarkable  volumes  of 
American  poetry "  published  during  the 
year 

THE  SOLITARY 

By  James  Oppenheim 

"  Mr.  Oppenheim,"  says  The  Nation, 
"  may  be  viewed  as  the  most  complete 
follower,  in  our  present  poetry,  of  the 
Whitman  tradition."     C$1.25) 


"  Let  me  end,"  concludes  Mr.  Untermeyer. 
"  with  a  flat  prognostication :  A  new  lyricist 
combining  the  fluency  of  Sara  Teasdale  and 
the  firm  freshness  of  Edna  St.  Vincent  Mil- 
lay  will  appear  early  next  [this]  year. 
Her  name  is  Winifred  Welles  and  her 
volume  will  be  called  '  The  Hesitant 
Heart '": 

THE 
HESITANT  HEART 

By  Winifred  Welles 
A  first  book  by  a  young  poet  of  music, 
charm,  and  imagination  ;  a  volume  that 
will  establish  her  firmly.     ($1.00) 


THE  ARMY 
WITH  BANNERS 

By  Charles  Rann  Kennedy 

This  play,  produced  at  the  Theatre  du 
Vieux  Colombier  in  New  York,  bears 
the  sub-title:  "A  Divine  Comedy  of  This 
Very  Day,  Setting  Forth  the  Story  of  a 
Morning  in  the  Early  Millennium."  The 
New  York  Post  says :  "  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  plays  of  the  generation.  Its 
theme  is  Christianity  and  the  travesty  of  it 
by  its  professors.  This  has  never  been  pre- 
sented in  so  novel  or  so  controversial  a 
form."  ($1.50) 


books  or  can  get  them  at  once,  or  you  may  order  them  c.  o.  d.  from 
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The  Life   Line 

A  Review  of  American  Relief  Activities  in  Europe  and  the 

Near  East 

By  "Bruno  Lasker 


WHAT  exactly  remains  of  the  purpose  of  those 
Americans,  who,  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
went  overseas  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  finally 
reaching  their  thousands,  to  engage  in  "  war  re- 
lief?" What  of  the  purpose  of  the  whole  nation  that  stood 
behind  that  gigantic  social  enterprise  and  later  on  lent  its 
aid  to  vast  schemes  of  social  reconstruction  in  the  war-swept 
territories?  It  is  only  by  recalling  that  purpose  that  we  can 
judge  the  success  of  the  efforts  now  made  and  the  adequacy 
of  present  plans  and  policies.  From  the  beginning  there 
were  at  least  three  different  motives:  To  help  the  democratic 
nations  of  the  world  win  the  war,  especially  by  endeavoring 
to  maintain  the  morale  of  the  Allied  peoples;  to  express  sym- 
pathy with  the  chief  sufferers  and  to  alleviate  the  distress 
and  anguish  especially  of  the  young,  the  sick  and  the  homeless ; 
finally,  to  contribute  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Allied 
peoples  and  their  social  betterment  as  a  matter  of  duty  to- 
wards civilization. 

The  war  is  over ;  and  the  need  for  maintaining  morale  in 
the  interest  of  victory  no  longer  exists.  A  mere  expression  of 
sympathy  is  no  longer  called  for.  There  remains  the  task 
of  fighting  death,  distress  and  disease,  of  aiding  the  material 
and  spiritual  upbuilding  of  the  stricken  peoples.  And  now, 
more  than  a  year  after  the  armistice,  a  new  door  has  opened 
to  the  imagination  of  the  American  people,  and  they  see  the 
suffering  among  the  former  enemy  countries  as  a  touch- 
stone for  the  humanity  of  the  democracies  and  a  summons 
to  civilization.  The  call  of  Europe,  thus  swelled,  echoes 
in  our  hearts.  But  it  is  a  call  of  many  voices,  and  we  may 
not  be  able  to  heed  them  all.  Shall  we  shut  our  ears  to  the 
appeals  that  come  across  the  Atlantic  on  the  plea  that  we 
are  too  busy  setting  our  own  house  in  order,  that  with  the 
passing  of  the  immediate  danger  to  civilization  Europe  must 
now  work  her  own  salvation  ?  Or  shall  we  in  a  generous, 
care-free  way  acknowledge  our  humanitarian  responsibility 
for  the  fate  of  Europe,  but  decline  to  familiarize  ourselves 
with  the  economic,  political  and  philanthropic  obligations 
which  that  assumption  of  responsibility  involves?  Clearly,  if 
we  recognize  any   duty  at   all,   we  must   first   try  to   realize 


the  meaning  of  these  appeals;  and  that  requires  an  analysis 
which  lays  bare  their  component  elements. 

Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
late  commissioner  in  Europe  for  the  Food  Administration  and 
for  the  American  Relief  Administration,  in  a  recent  address 
before  the  League  of  Free  Nations  Association,  distinguished 
between  four  different  purposes  behind  the  appeals  now  ad- 
dressed to  Americans:  That  of  securing  credit  in  aid  of  mili- 
tary and  political  policies;  credit  in  aid  of  economic  recon- 
struction; credit  to  buy  food  and  avert  famine — with  which 
is  combined  an  appeal  for  actual  food  supplies  from  American 
surplus  stores,  eventually  to  be  paid  for;  and  outright  gifts 
of  charity  partly  to  prevent  imminent  starvation  where  no 
assets  are  left  that  could  be  sold  or  pawned  for  food  and  partly 
to  make  available  for  the  alleviation  of  suffering  some  portion 
of  the  New  World's  superfluity  of  material  wealth  and  spirit- 
ual energy.  Growing  out  of  this  third  purpose  is  the  hope 
that  American  philanthropy  as  well  as  American  capital, 
will  participate  in  the  work  of  constructive  rehabilitation. 

It  is  only  the  last  of  these  four  appeals,  the  humanitarian, 
as  Dr.  Taylor  calls  it,  which  we  ca'n  attempt  to  discuss  in 
these  pages.  But  it  is  so  closely  linked  to  the  general  task 
of  averting  famine  and  of  economic  reconstruction  that  a  few 
words  are  necessary  to  make  clear  the  relation  between  them. 

I.  CREDIT  AND  FOOD  CONTROL 

rlpHERE  are  now  before  the  American  people  several  pro- 
■*■  posals  to  enable  Europe  to  buy  food  with  American  credit, 
outstanding  among  them  Mr.  Hoover's  plan,  endorsed  by 
President  Wilson  and  now  before  Congress,  to  continue 
the  United  States  Grain  Corporation  with  widened  powers, 
enabling  it  to  use  at  least  part  of  its  capital  to  supply  food 
to  foreign  governments  on  long-term  credit.  They  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  recipient  nations  possess  assets 
which  can  be  recognized  as  commercially  sound  security. 
Unfortunately,  in  most  of  these  requests  for  loans — usually 
for  sums  that  seem  large  even  after  the  colossal  expenditures 
that  have  been  incurred  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  itself — 
the  food  needs  which  they  are  meant  to  cover  are  not  sepa- 
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rated  from  other  economic  needs,  and  the  economic  needs 
in  general  are  not  separated  from  the  political  purposes  which 
in  part  create  them.  Dr.  Taylor  emphatically  declared  that 
many  of  the  more  or  less  hidden  political  purposes  behind 
the  economic  programs  of  the  European  applicants  for  Amer- 
ican loans  are  purposes  which  the  American  people  would 
not  countenance  were  they  clearly  brought  into  the  light  of 
day.  But  he  admits  that  it  is  possible,  should  it  be  made  an 
insistent  condition,  to  recognize  the  purely  economic  needs 
within  the  limits  of  national  self-preservation  and  the  social 
welfare.  Like  other  economists  he  proposes  that  the  economic 
needs,  when  thus  limited,  be  met  with  the  utmost  prompti- 
tude and  liberality.  For,  social  and  industrial  stability  in  the 
world  cannot  be  realized  without  the  reconstruction  of  normal 
conditions  of  life  and  of  international  intercourse.  A  Eu- 
rope, or  any  large  territory,  held  for  long  in  the  suspense 
of  waiting  before  it  can  resume  trade  relations,  is  a  danger 
to  the  whole  world  and  not  least  to  the  United  States  itself. 

Among  the  food  needs  we  have  to  distinguish  three:  the 
reliance  of  closely  populated  countries  on  the  importation  of 
some  of  their  required  food  as  a  matter  of  permanent  neces- 
sity; emergent  needs  brought  about  by  war  conditions  which 
are  temporary  and  likely  to  be  of  short  duration;  emergent 
needs  arising  from  changed  economic  and  political  circum- 
stances which  must  last  until  these  circumstances  are  again 
changed  by  political  action.  Leaving  aside  the  problems 
inherent  in  international  economic  interdependence,  we  have 
to  deal,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  temporary  condition 
of  want  due  to  exhaustion  of  stocks  and  of  fertility,  to 
reduction  of  capital  and  of  man  power,  in  some  cases  to  an 
actual  reduction  of  the  area  under  cultivation.  These  causes 
of  increased  dependence  upon  the  outside  for  food  obtain 
in  most  of  the  belligerent  countries  of  Europe  and  the  Near 
East,  but  have  produced  alarming  effects  more  especially  in 
the  long  belt  of  potentially  rich  land  which  extends  from 
Finland  to  Mesopotamia,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Balkan 
States  and  beyond  them  to  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor. 

Unable  with  last  year's  crops  to  sustain  their  populations 
until  the  next  harvest,  all  these  states  are  facing  famine  unless 
they  receive  material  aid.  The  improvement  of  their  agricul- 
ture will  take  time,  not  only  because  little  capital  is  available 
to  restore  and  improve  the  fields  in  their  former  richness, 
but  also  because  livestock  has  been  cut  down  to  a  fraction 
of  its  former  importance  by  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  herds 
and  by  a  determined  policy,  in  some  cases,  to  produce  food  in 
its  least  expensive  forms — involving  substitution  of  cereal  crops 
for  hay,  fodder  and  pasture.  That  improvement,  neverthe- 
less, can  be  assumed  as  highly  probable,  so  that  the  present 
food  deficit  may  be  reckoned  with  as  one  of  gradually  dimin- 
ishing proportions.  In  contemplating  possible  sources  of 
supply  in  the  intermediate  period,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  countries  which  normally  produce  enough  food  for 
their  own  consumption,  with  a  surplus  for  exportation,  such 
as  Russia,  Rumania  and  Hungary,  also  have  suffered  a  con- 
siderable reduction  of  their  output  for  the  reasons  already 
mentioned.  The  only  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  for  a 
long  time  to  come  Europe  will  have  to  depend  to  an  un- 
precedented extent  upon  long-haul  imports  of  food  from  the 
American  continents  and  from  Australasia. 

Two  countries  must  be  singled  out  for  separate  mention 
because  in  them  the  emergent  want  has  assumed  the  more 
serious  and  permanent  form  briefly  indicated  above.  There 
is  no  prospect  that  with  present  political  conditions  either 
Austria  or  Armenia  can  recover  the  proportion  of  home  sup- 
plies of  food  on  which  they  were  able  to  rely  in  the  past — 
not  even  after  an  interval  of  internal  reconstruction.  Their 
-problem  is  not  one  of  temporary  and  diminishing  need   for 


additional  imports  but  of  permanent  inability  to  support  their 
populations.  Three  possible  solutions  of  that  problem  sug- 
gest themselves:  large-scale  emigration  has  been  proposed — 
this  for  the  present  is  out  of  the  question,  especially  for  Ar- 
menia where  the  love  of  home  is  more  strongly  developed, 
perhaps,  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Gradual  intensi- 
fication of  agriculture  may  bring  relief  in  time  but  is  a  slow 
process.  Industrial  rehabilitation,  enabling  the  exchange  of 
manufactured  products  for  food  and  raw  materials,  is  the 
only  sure  solution.  In  the  case  of  Austria,  Dr.  Taylor  thinks 
that  incorporation  in  the  new  German  republic,  refused  by  the 
Supreme  Council  on  military  grounds,  would  have  established 
a  claim  upon  the  general  resources  of  that  nation  with  a  large 
chance  of  response.  Its  past  claims  upon  adjoining  agricul- 
tural sections  of  the  former  Austrian  empire  have  been  all 
but  eliminated  by  their  incorporation  in  the  new  states  which 
face  heavy  food  problems  of  their  own. 

As  to  voluntary  charity,  it  seems  to  be  agreed  by  those  who 
have  studied  the  question  of  food  requirements  that  the  part 
it  can  play  in  the  combat  of  famine  must  at  best  remain  an 
exceedingly  small  one,  and  that  even  national  relief  from  one 
government  to  another  has  definite  and  narrow  limits  of  prac- 
ticability. Only  international  political  agreements  and  an  in- 
ternational cooperative  plan  of  economic  reconstruction  en- 
compassing the  food  resources  of  the  whole  world  can  accom- 
plish the  desired  result. 

II.  RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION 
HP  HE  humanitarian  or  charitable  task,  then,  resolves  itself 
-*-  into  a  combination  of  measurable,  specific  objects  rather 
than  a  general  fight  of  famine.  It  includes  aid  in  governmental 
disaster  and  famine  relief  and  services  requiring  intensive  ex- 
pert effort  along  lines  which  private  enterprise  is,  on  the 
whole,  better  equipped  to  render  than  are  governments.  Both 
objects  have  a  strong,  traditional  appeal  to  Americans.  In 
great  emergencies  they  have  never  relied  exclusively  on  gov- 
ernmental agencies  but  even  when  these  are  in  the  field  are 
accustomed  to  parallel  them  with  private  supplementary  ac- 
tivities. In  specialized  forms  of  aid,  they  have  built  up 
methods  of  which  they  are  justly  proud.  They  have  never 
been  lacking  either  in  spontaneity  of  giving  or  in  the  use  of 
opportunities  for  slow,  constructive  effort  toward  permanent 
readjustment. 

At  a  time  of  great  emergency,  after  a  flood,  fire  or  earth- 
quake, or  in  a  sudden  industrial  crisis  which  throws  thousands 
of  wage-earners  out  of  work,  there  is  often  justification  for 
methods  of  relief  which  are  condemned  by  social  workers  at 
normal  times  when  an  application  of  more  adequate  and  more 
individualized  forms  of  aid  is  practicable.  But  it  is  com- 
monly recognized  in  the  United  States  that  the  bread-line  is 
incidental  only  to  crises  such  as  these  and  must  be  followed  at 
the  first  possible  moment  by  measures  for  the  reconstruction 
of  normal  life.  American  relief  in  Europe  during  the  war 
has  been  of  the  dual  nature  of  bread-lines  and  scientific  social 
work.  Its  bread-lines  were  of  a  magnificent  scale,  sustained 
by  the  work  and  sacrifices  of  untold  thousands  who  gave 
"  until  it  hurt  ".  But  from  the  very  beginning,  chiefly  through 
the  agency  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  there  was  also  built  up 
a  great  machinery  of  systematic  restoration. 

The  emergency  has  not  yet  passed.  From  fifteen  to  twenty 
million  men,  women  and  children  in  Central  Europe  alone 
stand  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  do  not  know  often  whence 
tomorrow's  bread  is  to  come.  Hundreds  of  thousands  are 
suffering  from  diseases  of  many  kinds,  unable  to  secure  the 
treatment  necessary  to  bring  back  their  health  and  vigor.  It 
seems  at  times — as  it  has  often  seemed  in  the  midst  of  a  more 
localized  disaster — that  the  actual  amount  of  aid  which  it  is 
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While  the  situation  in  the  striped  area  will  be  acute  until  the  next  harvest,  that  in  the  checkered  area  will  be  perma- 
nent unless  political  conditions  are  changed. 


possible  to  render,  even  including  the  organized  charity  of 
the  whole  nation  through  its  government,  is  little  more  than 
a  drop  in  the  bucket;  that  after  a  hasty  and  inadequate  first 
aid  the  sufferers  are  left  very  much  to  their  own  devices,  that 
no  provision  is  or  can  be  made  to  undo  their  suffering  or  re- 
create their  prosperity  and  that,  in  short,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  the  net  result  of  the  effort  is  the  saving  of  some 
lives  without  provision  for  more  than  the  barest  existence,  and 
without  any  great  sacrifice  of  luxury  and  comfort  on  the  part 
of  the  givers.  But  it  would  be  unjust  thus  to  belittle  the  effi- 
cacy of  that  first  aid,  inadequate  though  it  may  be.  It  has 
done  more  than  to  save  lives — though,  after  all,  that  in  itself 
is  not  a  negligible  task;  it  has  sustained  hope;  it  has  en- 
couraged self-help  and  averted  black  despair.  And  while  in 
the  war-swept  area  we  are  yet  in  that  first  stage  of  emergency 
relief  which  might  be  compared  to  the  bread-line,  yet  we  have 
at  the  same  time  made  a  good  start  with  the  second  stage  of 
our  work,  the  planning  of  systematic  rebuilding,  the  organi- 
zation of  forces  for  permanent  social  improvement. 

In  chronicling  the  want  of  the  world  and  the  available  pro- 
vision for  meeting  it,  we  must  beware  of  three  dangers:  to 
belittle  the  results  actually  obtained  from  the  efforts  already 
made  and  so  to  discourage  further  effort;  to  overpraise  these 
efforts  and  become  uncritical  in  their  appreciation ;  to  over- 
emphasize obligations  abroad  and  by  so  doing  make  it  more 
difficult  for  those  primarily  responsible  for  organized  charity 
and  social  work  at  home  to  secure  support  for  their  work.  It 
is,  of  course,  a  matter  for  the  individual  conscience  to  appraise 
the  relative  urgency  of  the  calls  from  the  home  parish  and 
from  the  world  at  large.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
important  home  charities  have  suffered   seriously  during  the 


war  and  have  not  yet  recovered  their  former  financial  stand- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  indications  are  not  lacking  of  a 
change  of  public  sentiment  in  this  respect.  In  some  cities  an 
extraordinary  misconception  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  Am- 
erican relief  work  overseas  seems  to  prevail.  No  other  ex- 
planation is  possible,  for  instance,  of  the  action  of  the  War 
Chest  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  soon  after  the  armistice  re- 
funded to  its  contributors  25  per  cent  of  the  amounts  sub- 
scribed, and  perhaps  also  of  other  war  chests  which  have  gone 
out  of  business  altogether. 

The  reaction  from  the  war-time  enthusiasm  for  overseas 
relief  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  nature  of  the  appeals  that  have 
been  made.  When  every  agency  abroad  sent  out  its  hair- 
raising  description  of  the  conditions  which  it  hoped  to  remedy, 
often  highly  colored  if  not  imaginative  "  sob  stuff ",  accom- 
panied by  pictures  of  starving  children  and  burning  homes, 
and  asking  for  sums  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  cover  the  budgets  of  all  the  American  relief  agencies 
combined — may  not  the  psychological  effect  produced  have 
been  the  reverse  of  the  one  intended  ?  It  is  only  by  placing 
these  different  appeals  into  some  sort  of  perspective  that 
popular  confidence  can  be  established.  Unfortunately,  with 
the  best  effort  it  has  not  been  possible  to  secure  strictly  ac- 
curate and  comparable  information.  In  one  or  two  cases, 
the  accounts  rendered  by  relief  agencies  have  proved  mislead- 
ing; a  tendency  to  overestimate  the  volume  of  work  accom- 
plished is  common  to  many  of  them.  Moreover,  a  mere  pre- 
sentation of  facts  concerning  work  done,  unless  it  is  con- 
trasted with  the  need  it  is  designed  to  meet,  may  produce  false 
impressions;  but  the  need  cannot  be  accurately  measured.  In 
a    few    cases,    the    shortcomings    in    performance    are    suffi- 
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cientlv  obvious,  and  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  particular 
enterprise  has  not  arisen  from  a  very  sound  study  of  the  need. 
Sometimes  a  sense  of  proportion  and  of  perspective  is  lacking. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  measure  the  American  effort  overseas 
as  a  whole  on  the  basis  of  the  spirit  that  animates  it  and  with 
due  regard  for  the  variety  of  its  purposes  and  programs,  rather 
than  from  the  standpoint  of  one  individual  philosophy.  We 
must,  first  of  all,  try  to  understand  the  current  ideas  with 
which  the  directors  of  the  different  agencies  themselves  have 
to  reckon,  whatever  their  own  views  might  be.  Out  of  the 
tangle  of  overlapping  and  sometimes  conflicting  purposes, 
seven  motivations  seem  to  stand  out  as  receiving  most  gen- 
eral endorsement: 

First,  the  response  of  pity  to  human  suffering,  tugging  at  the  heart- 
strings of  all  people  sensitive  to  the  higher  things  of  life,  whether 
the  call  come  from  famine-stricken  India,  from  flooded  provinces  in 
China  or  from  earth-rocked  cities  in  Mexico; 

Second,  that  a  starving  central  or  eastern  Europe  is  a  reproach  to 
civilization ; 

Third,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  the  stability  and  peace  of  the  world, 
and  that  in  the  interest  of  all  nations,  including  the  United  States 
itself,  the  hapless  masses  must  be  saved  from  despair  and  the  social 
disorder  that  springs  from  despair; 

Fourth,  an  idea  which  has  little  basis  in  fact — that  nothing  must  be 
done  to  encourage  these  peoples  in  the  belief  that  American  charity 
is  a  bottomless  trough  into  which  they  can  go  on  dipping  for  suste- 
nance without  hard  work  and  the  utmost  use  of  their  own  resources; 

Fifth,  that,  independent  of  any  large  measure  of  material  relief 
such  as  can  be  handled  only  through  government  agencies,  there  is 
and  will  remain  the  widest  possible  field  for  American  philanthropy 
in  the  building  up  of  modern  machinery  of  social  prophylaxis  and 
amelioration  along  specialized  lines.  (In  the  opinion  of  competent 
observers,  the  model  institutions  and  examples  of  effective  organiza- 
tion created  by  American  agencies  throughout  Europe  are  the  most 
important  gift  the  American  people  have  made;  and  it  would  be 
nothing  short  of  catastrophe  to  permit  more  of  these  institutions  and 
organizations  to  die  from  lack  of  continued  interest  and  support)  ; 

Sixth,  that  American  philanthropic  aid  must  be  kept  free  from 
political  entanglements ; 

Seventh,  that  other  nations  must  do  their  share. 

As  regards  the  last  point,  the  attitude  now  sometimes  met 
with  among  former  subscribers  to  foreign  relief  is  one  of  sus- 
picion of  being  imposed  upon.  What  are  other  wealthy  coun- 
tries doing,  they  ask.  What  of  Great  Britain,  what  of  Hol- 
land, what  of  Scandinavia?  Occasionally  it  is  even  asserted 
that  neutral  countries  have  made  money  out  of  the  war  and 
should  be  held  to  contribute  more  to  the  relief  of  their  neigh- 
bors. Without  entering  a  full  description  of  the  sacrifices 
made  by  all  these  nations,  let  it  here  simply  be  stated  that, 
in  proportion  to  their  population  and  wealth,  these  sacrifices 
have  been  and  are  greater  and  not  smaller  than  those  of  the 
United  States.  Switzerland  has  almost  been  bankrupted  by 
the  war  which  deprived  her  of  fuel  and  raw  materials  for 
her  principal  industries  and  yet  is  generously  supporting  a 
number  of  great  international  agencies  of  relief.  Spain  no  less 
than  the  great  European  Allied  powers  is  facing  tremendous 
financial  problems  of  its  own.  England  in  several  of  the 
largest  relief  enterprises  (in  Russia,  Germany,  Asia  Minor 
and  the  Balkans)  has  been  the  pioneer  whom  other  nations 
have  slowly  followed.  Italy,  in  spite  of  serious  internal  dif- 
ficulties which  for  years  to  come  will  make  the  greatest  pos- 
sible demands  on  her  statesmanship  and  patriotism,  is  caring 
for  thousands  of  children  of  her  former  arch  enemy,  Austria, 
caring  for  them  generously  from  the  fullness  of  her  fine 
spirit  of  humanity.  In  short,  "  Let  George  do  it  "  is  not  an 
alternative  for  vigorous  American  action  but  only  a  most  un- 
worthy shelving  of  responsibility.  America  is  the  only  nation 
with  sufficient  wealth  to  prevent  starvation  over  large  areas 
and  to  save  the  world  from  moral  and  material  bankruptcy. 

Underlying  the  motives  and  qualifications  of  American  re- 
lief activity  overseas  is  an  uneasiness  and  hesitancy  springing 


from  the  novelty  of  intimate  human  relationships  on  foreign 
continents.  The  warm  impulse  to  do  something  that  will 
mitigate  distress  finds  itself  stultified  by  the  immensity  of  the 
task.  Problems  seem  insoluble  so  long  as  they  loom  in  bulk. 
Only  as  general  facts  are  reduced  to  specific  data,  symptoms 
localized,  and  the  characteristics  and  incidence  of  the  ill  clearly 
defined  by  careful  diagnosis,  does  that  task  become  one  of 
measurable  proportions.  The  real  trouble  is  that  after  several 
years  of  costly  effort  we  are  still  too  largely  dealing  with 
misery  en  masse. 

Before  coming  to  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  different 
agencies  and  of  the  different  countries  in  which  they  operate, 
it  should  be  stated  that  no  critical  appreciation  is  here  at- 
tempted. Of  those  mentioned  side  by  side  all  are  not  of  the 
same  standing.  Some  have  failed  as  yet  to  render  their 
supporters  a  detailed  account  of  their  stewardship;  others, 
though  entirely  correct  in  their  accounting  methods  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  National  Information  Bureau,  are  not  up  to  the 
mark  in  efficiency  and  economy.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the 
concerns  disposing  of  the  largest  funds  or  maintaining  the 
largest  number  of  workers  abroad  are  always  giving  the 
greatest  value  for  the  money  entrusted  to  them.  Indeed, 
among  the  most  valuable  of  the  social  efforts  are  many  of  the 
smaller,  specialized  works  of  relief,  reconstruction  and  educa- 
tion which  command  relatively  limited  means  but  administer 
these  with  the  utmost  care  and  resourcefulness. 

Mention  should,  perhaps,  also  be  made  of  the  foreign 
agencies  which  send  their  emissaries  to  the  United  States  to 
collect  what  they  can  without  the  intermedium  of  an  Ameri- 
can committee.  Without  wishing  to  suggest  the  closing  of 
doors  to  all  such  appeals,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  when 
there  is  no  responsible  committee  of  persons  in  whom  Ameri- 
cans have  confidence  to  vouch  for  the  competency  of  those 
who  seek  aid  to  perform  the  services  they  wish  to  render, 
no  such  elementary  checks  as  the  endorsement  of  the  Na- 
tional Information  Bureau  are  possible,  and  there  is  even  a 
possibility  of   misrepresentation   and   fraud. 

III.     THE  MAJOR  AGENCIES' 

The  American  Relief  Administration:  European 
Children's  Fund 

T  T  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  war  came  to  an  end 
*■  and  the  Food  Administration  as  one  of  the  departments  of 
government  created  for  the  period  of  the  war  wound  up  its 
work,  Congress  passed  a  bill  establishing  the  American  Re- 
lief Administration  to  carry  ore  the  humanitarian  branch  of 
the  Food  Administration's  activity  in  Belgium  and  other  for- 
eign countries.  The  bulk  of  the  so-called  "  famine  fund  "  of 
$100,000,000  appropriated  for  the  new  administration  was 
invested  in  loans  to  foreign  governments  for  the  purchase  of 
American  food.  Only  $12,000,000  was  spent  in  outright 
gifts,  which  were  made  exclusively  for  provision  of  meals  for 
undernourished  children.  The  Relief  Administration,  as  an 
official  agency,  in  turn  duly  expired  through  Congressional 
action  on  June  30,  1919;  but  not  until  efficient  organiza- 
tions for  the  last-named  part  of  its  work,  the  feeding  of 
children,  had  been  set  up  in  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Jugo- 
slavia, Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia,  Finland,  Ru- 
mania and  the  non-Bolshevik  part  of  Northwest  Russia. 
Wide  public  confidence  in  the  methods  of  foreign  relief  es- 
tablished by  Herbert  C.  Hoover  and  the  demand  of  the 
foreign  governments  for  the  continuation  of  his  services  were 
so  strong  that  a  way  was  found  to  keep  this  fragment  of  the 

'Only  those  agencies  are  here  included  which  operate  in  mure  than 
one  country,  though  several  of  them  have  so  reduced  their  work  abroad 
that  in  the  matter  of  expenditure  and  number  of  workers  they  rank- 
after  certain  agencies  which  operate  in  one  country  only.  The  data 
are  taken  almost  entirely  from  statements  prepared  by  the  various 
agencies  themselves. 
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American  program  of  public  help  going,  though  this  time  on 
a  purely  voluntary  basis. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  there  is  every  likelihood  that  this 
admittedly  insufficient  participation  of  America  in  the  com- 
bat of  famine  will  once  more  be  reinforced  by  Congress  by 
voting  further  amounts  to  be  made  available  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments for  loans  with  which  to  purchase  American  food. 
Mr.  Hoover's  plan  to  use  the  remaining  capital  of  the  United 
States  Grain  Corporation — $150,000,000 — for  such  loans  has 
the  strong  indorsement  of  President  Wilson,  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  and  other  influential  bodies,  but  the 
Ways  a'nd  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  after  a  spirited 
debate  in  which  the  amount  to  be  used  for  these  loans  was 
gradually  whittled  down,  agreed  last  week  on  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  House  that  only  $50,000,000  be  so  used,  an  amount 
estimated  sufficient  to  preserve  Austria  a'nd  Armenia  from 
starvation  and  to  contribute  towards  the  requirements  of 
Poland. 

The  Relief  Administration  always  has  distinguished  its 
larger  economic  task  from  the  charitable  one  now  continued 
by  the  Children's  Fund.  On  this  subject  a  member  of  the 
Relief  Administration  writes: 

The  United  States,  along  with  England  and  France,  has  given 
alms,  but  even  though  the  charity  of  the  United  States  was  almost  un- 
bounded, the  best  work  it  has  done  from  the  standpoint  of  perma- 
nent assistance  has  not  been  alms-giving  at  all,  and  it  is  particularly 
important  that  this  work  be  understood.  What  America  has  pro- 
vided has  been  the  idea  of  an  efficient  fundamental  handling  of  food- 
stuffs and  resources  in  such  a  way  that  these  can  be  used  for  eco- 
nomic reconstruction.  This  is  consistent  with  self-respect  and  self- 
help,  and  charity  is  not.  It  is  a  much  harder  job  than  charity,  and 
for  the  sake  of  a  clear  understanding  of  our  contribution,  no  less 
than  for  the  sake  of  justice  to  the  charitable  European  nations,  and 
in  respect  to  the  feelings  of  those  we  have  assisted,  the  difference 
should  be  made  clear.  No  one  would,  of  course,  say  that  we  have 
not  been  benevolent  in  applying  capacity  for  organization  to  the 
solving  of  commercial  food  problems.  But  the  aim  has  been  to  bring 
a  statesmanlike  administration  into  a  broad  problem  of  reconstruc- 
tion of  nations. 

While  the  great  mass  of  American  relief  work  has  been  of  this  re- 
constructive type,  there  has  been  much  of  the  purely  charitable 
order.  .  .  .  Aside  from  our  work  in  the  larger  administration, 
we  directed  our  endeavors  to  charity  when  this  seemed  to  be  re- 
quired by  far-seeing  social  ends.  But  neither  in  Belgium  nor  in 
Europe  after  the  war  did  we  have  funds  for  extensive  gratuitous 
relief  of  conditions  among  adults-  For  this  we  could  work  in  a 
larger  and  more  effective  way  with  governmental  agencies  for  the 
larger  problem  of  keeping  alive  the  entire  economic  structure  of  a 
nation,  but  we  have  founded  funds  for  children's  relief,  for  here 
charity  meant  also  statesmanship.  It  was  the  only  means  by  which 
the  coming  generation  could  be  conserved. 

Why  charity  for  children  is  in  a  different  category  from 
charity  for  adults,  the  writer  leaves  unsaid.  The  argument 
would,  perhaps,  involve  a  discussion  of  social  ethics  which 
might  lead  us  far  from  immediate  practical  considerations.  It 
is  important  to  know,  however,  that  these  practical  considera- 
tions themselves  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  associates 
demand  that  the  bigger  need  which  cannot  be  met  by  charity, 
but  can  be  met  by  credit  and  the  organization  of  commercial 
food  supplies,  should  so  be  met.  Even  if  the  private  support  of 
the  Children's  Fund  were  ten  times  greater  than  it  actually  is, 
it  does  not  absolve  America  as  a  nation  from  its  responsibility 
to  envisage  the  want  of  Europe  and  the  world  as  a  whole  and 
meet  it  to  the  best  of  its  ability. 

In  August,  the  Children's  Fund  withdrew  from  Rumania 
which,  it  was  judged,  was  then  able  to  take  care  of  its  own 
problem.  In  October,  the  child  feeding  work  was  extended  to 
Hungary,  and  in  December  to  Armenia.  This  last  extension 
was  made  possible  by  a  gift  of  $750,000  from  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  of  New  York.  The  Children's  Fund  makes  no 
direct  appeal  to  the  public  but  disburses  moneys  entrusted  to 
it  by  various  American  organizations,  notably  those  of  foreign- 
born  citizens  who  desire   to  aid   their  home  countries  in   an 


effective   way.     Among  those   which   rely  on   the   Children's 
Fund  for  the  distribution  of  their  collections  are: 

The  American  Committee  for  German  Children. 

The  American  Relief  Committee  for  Sufferers  in  Austria. 

The  American  Committee  for  Relief  of  Hungarian   Sufferers. 

The  Joint  Distribution  Committee  of  Jewish  Relief  Agencies  (in 
part.) 

The  Committee  for  American  Relief  in  Poland. 

The  Central  Committee  for  Russian  Relief. 

The  Methodist  Centenary    (in  part.) 

The  American  Jugoslav  Relief. 

The  Rumanian  Relief  Committee. 

Over  two  and  a  half  million  children  now  receive  the  supple- 
mentary daily  meal  of  the  Children's  Fund,  as  follows: 

Austria    225,000 

Czechoslovakia    600,000 

Jugoslavia    200,000 

Poland     1,200,000 

Lithuania    40,000 

Latvia   60,000 

Esthonia    70,000 

Non-Bolshevik  Russia   16,000 

Hungary  100,000 

Armenia 150,000 

Total   2,661,000 

According  to  present  plans,  the  program  will  be  carried  to 
June  1,  with  the  expectation,  however,  of  further  time  exten- 
sion. In  addition  to  the  New  York  office,  the  fund  maintains 
an  office  in  London  from  which  the  field  work  is  directed. 
The  work  in  Armenia  is  under  the  direction  of  Col.  William 
N.  Haskell,  the  American  joint  high  commissioner  for  the 
Allies. 

In  addition  to  the  appropriation  of  $12,000,000  from  the 
original  capital  of  the  Relief  Administration,  $550,000  has 
been  received  from  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  for  the 
relief  of  Jewish  sufferers;  the  total  sums  contributed  by  the 
organizations  of  various  nationalities  in  America  amount  to 
about  $650,000;  $500,000  were  given  to  provide  clothing  for 
children  in  Poland;  and  a  special  donation  of  $50,000  for  child 
feeding  in  Hungary.  In  addition,  the  fund  through  its  field 
organization  administers  an  equivalent  of  perhaps  $2,500,000 
contributed  within  the  countries  receiving  relief. 

The  distribution  of  clothing  followed  as  a  necessary  supple- 
ment the  provision  of  meals.  According  to  present  plans,  about 
1,200,000  children  will  receive  outfits  consisting  of  a  pair  of 
heavy  shoes,  two  pairs  of  heavy  stockings,  a  suit  of  under- 
clothes and  enough  heavy,  woolen  cloth  to  make  a  suit  of 
outer-garments,  together  with  needles,  thread  and  buttons. 

The  provision  of  meals  and  the  distribution  of  clothing  is 
managed  by  local  community  organizations  reporting  to  and 
receiving  their  supplies  from  district  committees  which  in  their 
turn  report  to  central  committees  in  each  of  the  countries. 
The  American  representatives  in  each  country  control  the 
allocation  of  supplies  and  advise  the  central  committee  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  consult  also  with  the  district  and  local  com- 
mittees. The  kitchens  are  established  in  schools,  orphanages, 
hospitals  and  other  conveniently  situated  buildings.  A  careful 
medical  survey  of  children  is  made  in  each  district,  and  cards 
are  issued  to  the  children  most  in  need.  The  meals  are 
planned  to  furnish  approximately  600  calories;  and  their  cost, 
by  buying  in  great  quantities  and  with  the  aid  of  voluntary 
assistance  all  along  the  line,  is  kept  down  to  five  cents.  The 
clothing  outfits  cost  about  five  dollars  per  child — the  great 
bulk  of  the  material  being  purchased  in  England  where  prices 
are  lower  than  in  the  United  States  and  earlier  deliveries  can 
be  made. 

The  total  expenditures  for  November  amounted  to  $4,361,- 
638,  including  $2,750,000  for  purchases  of  clothing  in  Europe. 
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the  rest  for  food  and  certain  clothing  supplies  in  the  United 
States. 

The  American  Red  Cross 
Throughout  the  year  just  past,  the  trend  of  this  greatest 
of  voluntary  relief  organizations  has  been  to  bring  its  over- 
seas activities  to  a  close.  At  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  it  still  operated  in  France,  England,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, Siberia,  North  Russia  (Archangel),  Switzerland,  the 
Balkans  and  Palestine;  but  every  month  the  number  of 
workers  in  these  various  fields  becomes  smaller.  The  curtail- 
ment of  much  of  this  activity  has  been  criticized  because,  in 
some  instances  at  least,  it  has  undone  the  results  of  several 
years  of  patient  effort.  Clearly,  the  American  Red  Cross  has 
failed  to  carry  out  the  large  promises  of  help  in  the  period 
of  reconstruction  which  were  held  out  when  its  European 
commission  began  work  in  the  fall  of  191 7. 

In  France,  the  tuberculosis  work  was  in  its  entirety  taken 
over  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  but  the  work  for  children 
as  well  as  the  work  for  refugees  was  in  large  part  abandoned. 
Plans  were  changed  and  modified,  orders  rescinded,  commis- 
sions reorganized  with  baffling  frequency.  There  was  a  suc- 
cession of  administrations  with  different  objectives.  Large 
supplies  remaining  unused  at  the  end  of  the  war  have  been 
distributed  through  relief  and  reconstruction  agencies,  but 
new  expenditures  were  avoided. 

The  armistice  left  the  peoples  of  several  other  countries, 
especially  in  the  Balkans,  in  such  a  condition  of  helplessness 
that  new  emergency  relief  operations  became  imperative. 
Here,  for'  once,  the  hue  and  cry  of  "  bolshevism  "  benefited 
masses  of  distressed  and  deserving  people.  Not  only  were  soup 
kitchens  hastily  improvised  by  the  Red  Cross  commissions  to 
prevent  the  break-up  of  social  order,  but  emergency  measures 
eventually  developed  into  constructive  plans  for  relief  and 
health  improvement.  Some  of  the  commissions  sent  to  the 
Balkan  states  have  now  returned;  but  much  of  the  work  con- 
tinues, and  it  surpasses  in  volume  that  of  all  other  voluntary  re- 
lief a'gencies  combined,  excepting  the  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee of  Jewish  funds. 

The  War  Work  Council  dissolved  in  March,  and  responsi- 
bility for  what  remains  of  civilian  relief  work  abroad  now  rests 
with  the  executive  committee  of  which  Dr.  Livingston  Far- 
rand  is  the  chairman.  At  the  beginning  of  1919,  the  number 
of  American  Red  Cross  workers  overseas  was  9,544;  at  the 
end  of  the  year  2,583.  Of  this  number  many  have  since 
returned.  The  total  expenditure  on  civilian  relief  overseas  for 
1919  was  $58,000,000,  not  counting  about  $37,000,000  worth 
of  supplies — in  part  bought  in  Europe — which  were  distributed 
through  other  agencies.  The  budget  for  the  next  six  months 
totals  about  ten  million  dollars  for  cash  expenditure  and  an 
equal  amount  for  supplies. 

Though  withdrawn  from  most  of  its  activities  in  Europe, 
the  American  Red  Cross  will  not  remain  with  the  peoples  of 
that  continent  merely  a  beautiful  memory.  For,  through  the 
leading  position  it  occupies  in  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Socie- 
ties, the  American  Red  Cross  is  now  entering  a  vastly  im- 
portant field  of  service.  The  league,  it  will  be  remembered, 
contains  the  Red  Cross  Societies  of  all  Allied  and  several 
neutral  countries,  and  its  alims  are  those  of  emergency  relief, 
preventive  medicine — with  special  campaigns  for  better  nurs- 
ing services  and  against  malaria,  tuberculosis  and  venereal 
disease — and  child  welfare.  H.  P.  Davison  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  governors  which  directs  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  the  league.  While  these  are  as  yet  for  the  most 
part  in  the  process  of  formulation,  an  active  campaign 
against  typhus  has  been  started  in  Poland.  In  this  campaign 
different  national  organizations  cooperate.     Both  the  French 


and  the  American  Red  Cross  societies  are  represented  in  it 
by  large  commissions,  the  Belgian  Red  Cross  is  aiding  with 
the  dispatch  of  dressings,  and  among  other  national  Red 
Cross  Societies  which  halve  subscribed  to  the  fund  for  that 
campaign  are  those  of  Portugal,  Sweden  and  Rumania.  Sev- 
eral of  these  societies  have  submitted  to  their  respective  gov- 
ernments demands  for  special  appropriations  for  the  work  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

Near  East  Relief 
Formerly  known  as  the  American  Committee  for  Armenian 
and  Syrian  Relief,  this  organization  now  operates  throughout 
Asia  Minor,  from  Egypt  in  the  south  through  Syria,  Pal- 
estine, Persia  and  the  Caucasus  and  including  Turkey  proper. 
The  nature  of  its  work  varies  so  much  that  a  mere  enumera- 
tion of  the  centers  where  it  is  most  active  would  be  mislead- 
ing. In  some  places,  where  the  committee  started  on  famine 
emergency  work,  the  food  relief  administered  has  been  so 
successful  that  almost  normal  conditions  in  that  respect  have 
been  restored,  and  the  agents  of  the  committee  are  now  en- 
gaged in  aiding  the  reestablishment  of  normal  conditions  of 
industry  and  the  care  of  special  classes  of  destitute  persons, 
including  war  orphans,  deported  and  the  sick.  In  others 
there  is  still  a  stupendous  and  staggering  need  with  which 
voluntary  aid  is  incapable  by  itself  to  grapple  successfully. 
The  situation  in  the  Near  East  is  further  described  below. 

A  conservative  estimate  places  the  number  of  dependent 
children  needing  institutional  care  or  supervision  while 
boarded  out  at  about  250,000.  The  committee  is  now  em- 
ploying 87,000  native  workers  in  industrial  workshops,  and 
maintains  44  hospitals,  with  a  monthly  clinic  attendance  of 
150,000,  and  16  homes  for  women  rescued  from  Moslem 
harems.  Some  six  hundred  Near  East  relief  workers  are  in 
the  field,  and  their  ranks  are  augmented  by  workers  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  mission  boards  and  units 
sent  by  colleges  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  So  far  as  the  con- 
structive work  is  concerned,  the  committee  hopes  to  be  able 
gradually  to  withdraw  from  it  as  permanent  agencies  and 
institutions  take  it  up.  The  food  relief  also  should,  in  its 
opinion,  remain  temporary  in  character  and  become  super- 
seded eventually  by  efforts  to  make  the  peoples  of  the  Near 
East  self-supporting. 

The  Joint  Distribution  Committee 
The  three  American  organizations  for  Jewish  war  sufferers 
which  are  federated  in  this  committee,  distribute  their 
funds  in  practically  all  the  countries  of  Europe  (except 
Soviet  Russia),  also  in  Palestine,  Persia,  Siberia  and,  as 
occasion  arises,  in  other  countries.  In  each  country  a  local 
central  relief  committee,  formed  of  local  Jewish  leaders, 
controls  the  branches  in  that  country.  The  committee  co- 
operates actively  with  the  American  Relief  Administration 
European  Children's  Fund,  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
the  Near  East  Relief. 

The  principal  European  office  is  in  Warsaw,  Poland, 
and  in  addition  to  the  systematic  relief  work  which  forms 
its  principal  task,  also  directs  the  transmission  of  individual 
remittances  throughout  Poland.  A  unit  of  twenty-five  mem- 
bers, headed  by  Boris  D.  Bogen,  a  few  weeks  ago  left  for 
intensive  work  in  Poland.  A  smaller  unit  has  been  dispatched 
to  the  Ukraine,  and  offices  are  established  in  Rumania,  Lith- 
uania, Bukowina,  Bessarabia,  Austria,  Palestine  and  Siberia. 
Between  its  formation  in  November,  19 14,  and  November, 
1919,  the  committee  has  distributed  more  than  twenty-five 
million  dollars;  the  disbursements  being  of  progressive  in- 
crease. Through  its  use  of  local  committees  and  workers,  the 
committee  has  been  able  to  keep  its  administrative  costs  down 
to  a  remarkably  small  proportion  of  the  expenditure,   about 
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I  per  cent.  In  addition  to  cash  relief  and  supplies,  the  situa- 
tion in  Poland  required  the  establishment  of  soup  kitchens 
and  milk  stations.  Sixteen  of  the  latter  were  opened  in 
Warsaw  alone,  where  32,000  children  a  day  are  getting  milk. 
The  Distribution  Committee  has  nearly  nine  hundred  relief 
centers  in  Poland  and  a  flying  relief  squadron  of  motor  trucks 
to  carry  doctors  and  nurses,  hardtack  and  milk  to  the  re- 
cently regained  parts  of  the  republic.  Thousands  of  children 
are  sent  to  the  country. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
This  organization  is  engaged  in  relief  and  reconstruction 
work  in  France,  Serbia,  Poland,  Russia,  Germany,  Austria, 
Palestine  and  Mexico.  It  has  sent  from  America  657  workers 
to  France,  19  to  Germany,  14  to  Serbia,  6  to  Russia,  one  to 
Poland.  Many  of  those  who  have  worked  in  France  are 
now  moving  into  Austria,  Germany  and  Poland.  During 
last  summer  the  average  number  of  workers  maintained 
in  France  was  five  hundred ;  it  will  remain  about  two  hundred 
until'  the  end  of  March. 

The  work  in  France  is  administered  by  seven  departments, 
medical,  building,  transport,  agricultural,  works,  relief,  pur- 
chase and  sales.  The  committee  plans  to  do  considerable 
work  in  Russia  as  soon  as  the  way  opens.  Just  now  it  has 
a  commission  of  five  to  its  borders  with  a  carload  of  relief 
supplies  for  Lithuania  and  Latvia,  and  are  making  some  in- 
vestigations. Of  the  history  of  the  Friends'  work  in  France,  a 
recent  report  says: 

The  three-cornered  combination  of  English  Friends,  American 
Friends  and  the  American  Red  Cross  proved  to  be  an  ideal  arrange- 
ment. The  English  Friends  brought  two  and  a  half  years'  experi- 
ence and  high  standing  with  the  French  government,  and  the  Red 
Cross  gave  improved  opportunity  for  permits,  passes,  transportation 
and  governmental  aid.  Since  the  armistice,  the  United  States  army 
put  the  Friends'  Mission  in  the  way  of  securing  advantageously  great 
supplies  of  materials. 

The  work  in  Germany  was  begun  last  year  at  the  request 
of  Herbert  Hoover  on  behalf  of  children  suffering  from  sub- 
normality  due  to  continued  undernourishment.  The  Chil- 
dren's Fund  furnishes  transportation  for  relief  supplies  and 
also  acts  as  purchasing  agent.  The  relief  work  will  deal 
entirely  with  children  and  nursing  mothers.  In  Austria  and 
Poland,  American  Friends  are  working  with  larger  English 
Friends'  missions.  The  Polish  unit  is  engaged  in  anti-typhus 
work. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  main  work  of  this  great  enterprise  was  on  behalf  of 
the  American  expeditionary  forces  and  the  Allied  armies. 
This  does  not  enter  the  subject  under  discussion.  While  it  still 
continues  to  participate  in  the  work  of  a  post-war  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Societe  des  Foyers  Union  Americaine, 
which  serves  French  soldiers  not  yet  demobilized,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  is  also  giving  some  help  to  the  people  of  the  devastated 
area  of  France.  In  Poland  it  cooperates  with  the  government 
in  the  case  of  prisoners  of  war.  For  Russia  it  has  prepared 
an  extensive  program  to  be  put  into  operation  as  soon  as 
a  way  is  opened.  In  Czechoslovakia  a  staff  of  43  trained 
secretaries  aids  the  government  reconstruction  program.  In 
Greece  a  smaller  unit,  in  addition  to  athletic,  educational  and 
social  activities  for  the  army,  cooperates  with  the  British, 
Greek  Orthodox  and  Armenian  churches  in  setting  up  per- 
manent welfare  organizations.  Around  Constantinople  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  helps  the  Near  East  Relief  to  provide  educational 
and  recreational  activities  for  refugees ;  and  in  Palestine,  Egypt 
and  Mesopotamia,  especially  at  Port  Said  and  the  Suez  Canal, 
it  cooperates  with  the  British  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Indian 
National  Council  in  services  on  behalf  of  the  colonial  troops. 


The  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  War  Work  Council  works  entirely  for  the 
interests  of  women  and  girls.  In  this  field  its  effort  is  grad- 
ually to  create  French  leaders  and  French  organization  for  the 
centers  and  foyers  created  during  the  war.  These  activities 
are  further  described  below,  as  are  also  those  carried  on  in 
Poland,  Italy,  Czechoslovakia,  Russia,  Belgium,  Rumania  and 
the  Near  East.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  overseas  budget  for  19 19 
was  three  million  dollars  and  for  1920  will  be  about  one 
million.  In  each  of  the  countries  named  are  a  number  of 
trained  field  workers  under  the  direction  of  experienced 
executives. 

The  National  Allied  Relief  Committee 

This  committee,  organized  in  1915  and  incorporated  in  Jan- 
uary, 1918,  hardly  ranks  among  the  "major  agencies"  by 
virtue  of  its  own  activities,  but  is  important  as  the  consolidat- 
ing link  of  many  of  the  smaller  American  relief  agencies, 
especially  in  France.  In  addition  to  the  collection  of  funds 
for  the  affiliated  organizations,  the  committee  maintains  a 
general  fund  for  undesignated  contributions,  from  which 
appropriations  for  relief  are  made  at  the  discretion  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  from  which  administrative  expenses 
are  drawn. 

IV.  AMERICAN  RELIEF  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 
ACTIVITY  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 

France 
\  S  during  the  war,  so  now  France  is  the  field  of  the  largest 
-**-and  most  varied  American  philanthropic  activity  in  Europe. 
It  also  is,  in  a  way,  the  most  interesting;  for  here  that  activity 
is  represented  in  every  stage  of  relief  and  reconstruction  work, 
from  the  most  urgent  emergency  tasks  on  behalf  of  thousands 
who  have  yet  to  be  repatriated,  of  war  veterans  and  war 
widows  without  means  of  support,  and  of  those  suffering 
every  form  of  privation,  to  aid  in  the  building  up  of  perma- 
nent welfare  agencies  after  the  most  successful  American 
models. 

One  of  the  first  interests  of  American  social  workers  in 
France  was  the  nation-wide  combat  of  tuberculosis.  Four 
million  French  people,  according  to  Prof.  Selskar  M.  Gunn, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Technical  Institute,  a  member  of  the 
Rockefeller  Commission  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 
in  France,  are  condemned  to  die  of  tuberculosis,  three  times 
the  number  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  the  war.  The  average 
expectation  of  life  of  these  people,  he  says,  is  fifteen  years  less 
than  that  of  others — in  economic  terms  a  loss  of  six  billion 
francs.  The  loss  to  France  from  preventable  infant  mortality, 
another  great  cause  of  physical  weakness,  is  incalculable.  Here 
we  have,  then,  two  major  fields  for  conservatory  effort  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  of  France  and  especially  open  to 
American  participation  because  no  other  country  has  developed 
systematic  anti-tuberculosis  and  child  welfare  work  as  fully 
as  the  United  States. 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  gradually  giving  up  its  relief 
activity  for  French  civilians,  but  still,  according  to  the  latest 
reports,  gives  relief  in  about  four  thousand  towns  and  vil- 
lages. Its  anti-tuberculosis  work  is  continued  by  the  Rockefel- 
ler Commission,  but  its  child  welfare  work  has  been,  for  the 
most  part,  abandoned.  Institutions  for  the  treatment  of  dis- 
abled soldiers  have  been  closed. 

Relief  materials  on  hand  in  the  American  Red  Cross 
warehouses  have  been  distributed  for  the  use  of  returned 
refugees;  but  no  additional  purchases  have  been  made  to  make 
the  most  of  these  supplies.  (In  one  case  one  hears  of  splendid 
stores  of  timber  for  house  building  having  been  handed  over 
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but  with  no  nails  or  money  with  which  to  buy  nails;  in 
another  the  story  goes  how  an  urgent  demand  for  undercloth- 
ing was  met  with  the  reply:  "  We  have  no  more  underwear — 
but  can  you  use  a  supply  of  layettes?")  There  are  still  about 
eight  hundred  Red  Cross  workers  in  France,  including  the 
central  staffs  for  the  whole  of  the  European  relief  work 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  Paris. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  which  work  for  the  French  soldiers 
was  only  incidental  to  its  work  for  the  American  expeditionary 
army,  also  hate  practically  closed  its  work  in  France. 

The  Friends  are  continuing  their  French  relief  and  recon- 
struction work  through  the  winter.  Their  medical  department 
maintains  eight  institutions  for  civilian  medical  relief,  two 
hospitals  at  Sermaize,  a  maternity  hospital  at  Chalons,  con- 
valescent homes  at  Entremont  and  Samoens,  children's  homes 
at  Bettancourt  and  St.  Remy,  and  a  home  for  old  women  at 
Cha'rmont.  A  number  of  district  nurses  still  make  their 
rounds;  and  in  connection  with  the  reconstruction  work  there 
are  left  a  few  dentists,  oculists  and  sanitary  workers.  The 
maternity  home  has  been  endowed  and  will  be  left  as  a  per- 
manent memorial. 

Two  factories  maintained  by  the  Friends  manufacture 
wooden  demountable  houses  with  interchangeable  sections. 
About  1,500  houses  have  been  erected  in  about  40  villages. 
Thousands  of  acres  were  ploughed  with  tractors  in  advance  of 
returning  population,  and  thousands  mowed.  About  3,000 
tons  of  grain  were  thrashed  by  the  Friends  in  the  Meuse 
area,  and  the  agricultural  department  of  the  committee  dis- 
tributed thousands  of  chickens,  rabbits,  bee  colonies,  fruit 
trees,  and  some  live-stock;  also  tools  and  farm  implements. 
Relief  work  in  four  hundred  villages  provided  for  the  first 
needs  of  families  on  their  return.  In  the  four  months  July  to 
October,  nearly  15,000  persons  were  aided  and  13,000  lodged 
at  canteens.  Several  hundred  were  employed  in  workrooms, 
and  20,000  garments  and  pairs  of  shoes  were  distributed.  The 
cooperative  stores  maintained  in  the  devastated  area  have 
already  been  described  in  the  Survey.  There  are  now  twelve 
of  them  where  goods  can  be  purchased  at  less  than  cost;  free 
shares  are  given  to  all  families  making  purchases,  and  the 
stores  by  this  means  are  turned  over  rapidly  to  the  people. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  been  asked  by  its  French  co-workers 
to  continue  its  activities  indefinitely  and  to  train  French  women 
in  leadership  with  a  view  to  establishing  ultimately  a  French 
association.  Many  of  the  foyers,  centers  for  recreation  and 
study  in  the  war  industrial  towns,  have  been  adapted  to  a 
peace  basis  and  more  and  more  assume  the  character  of  the 
typical  American  Y.  W.  C.  A.  center. 

A  number  of  American  organizations,  including  the  Method- 
ist Centenary,  the  American  Committee  for  Devastated 
France,  Duryea  War  Relief,  Smith  College  War  Service 
Board  and  French  War  Relief  Committee,  have  had  definite 
regions  or  towns  allocated  to  them  for  participation  in  recon- 
struction. Recreational  work  and  community  centers  figure 
large  in  this  work,  and  in  every  instance  there  is  active 
cooperation  with  the  local  authorities  and  French  relief 
agencies.  One  common  characteristic  of  the  work  of  these 
and  other  organizations  cannot  here  be  described ;  for  it  con- 
sists of  the  ingenuity  with  which  everywhere  limited  resources 
are  applied  to  meeting  a1  seemingly  unending  variety  of  op- 
portunities for  effective  operation.  In  one  place  we  hear  of 
especially  useful  work  in  organizing  Boy  Scouts,  in  another 
it  is  workrooms;  in  still  another  effort  is  concentrated  on  the 
creation  of  permanent  recreation  centers  as  war  memorials. 
Dispensary  work,  distribution  of  milk,  of  farm  stock  and 
tools,  the  rebuilding  of  homes — though  this  more  rarely — or- 
ganized play,  special  work  for  orphans  and  delicate  children, 


for  the  tuberculous,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  village  schools, 
the  installment  of  water  supplies  and  electric  light  systems — 
all  are  part  of  the  picture. 

Among  other  American  agencies  in  France  not  yet  men- 
tioned the  following  have  been  good  enough  to  send  state- 
ments of  their  work  which  testify  to  the  continuation  of  a 
widespread  interest  in  the  welfare  of  that  country :  Fatherless 
Children  of  France,  principally  concerned  for  the  maintenance 
with  their  own  mothers  of  children  who  have  lost  fathers  in 
the  war;  French  Heroes  Lafayette  Memorial  Fund,  which 
maintains  schools  for  orphans  and  a  sanatorium  for  children; 
American  Women's  Hospital;  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War 
Fund;  French  Tubercular  Children's  Fund — also  known  as 
Edith  Wharton  War  Charities;  Needlework  Guild  of 
America ;  American  Memorial  Hospital ;  American  Ouvroir 
Funds ;  Argonne  Association ;  American  Committee  for  Train- 
ing in  Suitable  Trades  the  Maimed  Soldiers  of  France ;  Com- 
mittee for  Men  Blinded  in  Battle ;  Franco-American  Com- 
mittee for  the  Protection  of  the  Children  of  the  Frontier. 

Belgium 

The  first  to  suffer  from  the  claws  of  the  German  imperial 
eagle,  Belgium,  has  also  been  the  first  of  the  European  nations 
to  apply  thoughtfully  and  diligently  a  great  work  of  recon- 
struction. In  this  she  is  only  upholding  her  great  national 
tradition.  Compelled  by  lack  of  outlet  for  her  population 
and  by  the  infertility  of  large  stretches  of  her  territory,  Bel- 
gium has  developed  a  frugality,  industry  and  patience  in 
slowly  maturing  enterprise  which  stand  her  in  good  stead 
now.  She  is  described  in  recent  reports  as  a  bright  spot  in  the 
European  situation.  American  aid  in  so  self-reliant  a  country 
has  been  mainly  that  of  credit.  Last  year  Belgium  received 
an  acceptance  credit  of  fifty  million  dollars  from  the  United 
States,  and  a  second  reconstruction  loan  of  half  that  amount 
has  just  been  privately  negotiated.  Her  economic  revival, 
according  to  the  American  trade  commissioner  in  Brussels,  is 
well  under  way.     He  says : 

In  spite  of  the  complete  stagnation  in  some  industries  and  the 
partial  cessation  of  practically  all,  and  despite  the  systematic  spolia- 
tion, and  in  some  cases  destruction,  of  the  industrial  plants  by  the 
army  of  occupation,  Belgium  is  well  started  on  the  road  to  economic 
restoration. 

Belgium's  loss  of  man  power  has  been  proportionally  smaller 
than  that  of  other  belligerents  because  of  the  suddenness  of  the 
invasion.  The  financial  condition  before  the  war  was  excel- 
lent. Labor  troubles,  partly  connected  with  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  men  by  deportation,  have  been  largely 
settled  by  the  government  with  the  result  that  production  in 
many  industries  is  now  proceeding  on  an  almost  normal  scale. 
The  Socialists  at  the  last  election  (in  November)  gained 
a  large  minority  representation  which  their  leaders  are  patriot- 
ically using  for  urging  moderate  reforms  such  as  are  possible 
with  the  present  economic  circumstances.  Belgian  social  work 
for  long  has  been  among  the  most  completely  organized  in  the 
world;  and  although  it  suffered  from  the  religious  and  party 
divisions  which  here  struck  deeper  than  in  most  countries,  it 
is  capable  now  of  meeting  the  needs  of  readjustment  and  re- 
construction. The  activity  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
Belgium  is  carried  on  as  part  of  that  for  the  devastated  area 
of  the  western  front  as  a  whole;  is  very  effective  and  enjoys 
the  active  cooperation  of  the  government.  Apart  from  this 
and  the  beginnings  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  similar  to  that 
described  for  France,  the  finding  of  adopters  in  this  country 
for  war  orphans  is  the  only  field  of  activity  in  which  Amer- 
icans directly  participate.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  spe- 
cial funds,  such  as  the  Cardinal  Mercier  Memorial  and  the 
fund   for   Louvain   University   Library,   the   Belgian    govern- 
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ment  disapproves  of  solicitation   for  charitable  help  abroad. 

Poland 

According  to  figures  made  public  recently  by  the  American 
Red  Cross,  "  more  than  two  million  civilians  have  died  in 
Poland  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  20  per  cent  of  the 
country's  present  population  of  twenty  million  are  refugees." 
These  figures  have  been  described  as  conservative  by  Polish 
statesmen.  The  situation  was  pictured  the  other  day  by 
Anthony  Czarnecki  before  the  Chicago  City  Club.  Mr.  Czar- 
necki  has  recently  returned  from  a  year's  stay  in  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary.     He  said : 

Through  Poland  the  one  cry  is  for  food.  District  after  district  is 
absolutely  devastated.  Communities  have  been  stricken  with  disease. 
There  are  no  nurses,  doctors  nor  medicine  to  better  conditions. 
Polish  people  not  in  sympathy  with  the  Bolshevist  rule  during  the 
war  established  camps  in  "  No  Man's  Land  "  where  for  nearly  five 
years  they  have  attempted  to  survive  under  the  most  terrible 
conditions. 

Mr.  Hoover,  in  an  address  before  the  Commonwealth  Club 
of  California,  said  that  Poland  not  only  did  not  have  a  cent 
in  her  treasury,  but  that  she  suffered  even  more  from  the 
impoverishment  and  misrule  by  alien  governments.  At  the 
time  of  the  armistice  her  25,000  miles  of  railroad  had  less 
than  200  locomotives  and  3,000  railway  carriages  capable 
of  use.  Since  August,  with  the  aid  of  stock  commandeered 
in  Germany,  Poland  is  able  barely  to  transport  the  essentials 
of  life  for  her  people.  Under  American  direction,  he  con- 
tinued, food  supplies,  war  materials,  railway  cars  and  other 
materials  were  brought  into  Poland  on  credit. 

Our  newspapers  have  been  so  full  of  the  stories  of  returned 
relief  workers  that  a  detailed  description  of  Poland's  con- 
dition is  not  needed.  The  typhus  epidemic  during  the  sum- 
mer assumed  such  threatening  features  that  the  International 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  placed  its  strongest  forces 
into  the  combat.  The  American  Red  Cross  has  assumed  a 
large  share  in  this  border  war  and  is  also  cooperating  with 
the  Polish  government  in  other  public  health  campaigns.  Its 
general  relief  work  in  Poland  equals  in  expenditure  and  sup- 
plies sent  that  for  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  this  general 
relief  work  it  is  aided  by  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  sent  out  its  first  unit  of 
trained  social  workers,  mostly  of  Polish  parentage,  the  Grey 
Samaritans,  who  are  taking  the  lead  in  dispensary  work 
arid  work  with  children.  Mme.  Paderewski's  intimate 
knowledge  of  American  philanthropy  has  enabled  her  to 
secure  American  aid  for  many  native  organizations  and  to  in- 
troduce American  helpers  whose  experience  has  proved  most 
welcome.  The  Children's  Fund  of  the  Relief  Administration, 
of  course,  is  the  principal  American  agency  from  the  finan- 
cial point  of  view.  That  American  effort  in  Poland  is  touch- 
ing more  than  the  fringe  of  the  problem,  no  one  who  has  been 
there  maintains.  But  as  an  earnest  of  American  sympathy  it 
has,  with  equal  certainty,  been  successful  in  giving  confidence 
and  hope  to  untold  numbers  of  Polish  patriots. 

The  National  Polish  Relief  Committee  of  America  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  agencies  created  by  foreign-born  Ameri- 
cans to  aid  their  countrymen  in  the  homeland.  Previously 
more  a  political  than  a  social  agency,  the  central  bureau 
of  the  committee  in  Chicago  in  a  few  months  collected  nearly 
six  million  dollars,  just  over  one  million  of  which  is  reported 
to  have  been  expended  on  shipments  of  American  food.  Vast 
quantities  of  clothing  also  have  been  secured  for  shipment 
to  Poland.  The  Poland  Victims'  Relief  Fund,  working 
through  local  organizations,  last  year  collected  $110,000  in 
the  United  States  for  aid  to  refugees.  The  Permanent  Blind 
Relief  War  Fund  has  made  a  contribution  to  institutions  in 
Warsaw  for  the  vocational  reeducation  of  blinded  soldiers. 


Separate  mention  must,  unfortunately,  be  made  of  the 
Jewish  relief  funds  for  Poland  and  their  work — unfortu- 
nately, because  no  such  work  on  a  conspicuous  scale  is  neces- 
sary in  Western  Europe,  and  it  should  not,  perhaps,  in  these 
days  of  awakening  to  a  new  social  order  and  a  new  conscious- 
ness of  democracy,  be  necessary  in  Poland.  But  old  demarca- 
tions do  not  disappear  at  once;  and  the  traditional  ability  of 
the  Jewish  communities  in  Poland  to  look  after  the  welfare 
of  their  own  members  at  least  provides  a  partial  excuse  for 
their  neglect  by  the  Polish  government  and  local  authorities 
at  the  present  time. 

A  large  and  influential  commission  of  American  Jews  left 
for  Poland  on  January  10.  A  previous  one,  returned  in 
July,  had  brought  back  a  most  disconcerting  report.  If  the 
Poles  suffered  fiom  being  placed  between  the  Russian  and 
German  armies  throughout  the  conflict,  the  Polish  Jews 
suffered  even  more ;  for,  both  sides  to  the  struggle  for  no 
very  logical  reasons  held  them  under  suspicion  of  giving  aid 
to  the  enemy,  and  accordingly  treated  them  with  the  utmost 
harshness  and  cruelty.  Some  flourishing  Jewish  towns  lost 
half  their  population.  Others  were  deprived  of  every  means 
of  existence  and  were  starved  into  a  condition  of  hopeless 
disease  and  misery.  Owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of 
Europe  during  the  year  of  armistice,  the  condition  of  the 
Polish  Jews  is  but  little  bettered.  The  million  dollars  a 
month  appropriated  during  the  last  year  for  the  purchase 
of  food  for  them  by  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  has 
proved  insufficient  even  to  keep  away  hunger.  Children  are 
dying  by  the  thousands  for  lack  of  medicine  and  proper  nour- 
ishment. Homes  have  not  been  rebuilt  for  lack  of  materials 
and  of  funds.  A  demand  of  unforeseen  volume  for  clothes 
at  the  beginning  of  this  winter  cleaned  out  all  stores  and 
left  many  families  very  insufficiently  provided  for  in  that 
respect  (although  English  Jews  came  to  the  rescue  with  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  clothing).  Plans  to 
remove  Polish  Jews  to  Palestine  and  to  the  United  States 
have  proved  altogether  abortive.  A  spontaneous  movement  of 
pilgrimage  to  the  Jewish  homeland,  which  has  set  in  recently, 
has  so  far  resulted  only  in  additional  misery  and  added  prob- 
lems for  relief  agencies. 

Russia  and  Siberia 

There  are  whole  libraries  of  information  on  the  present 
condition  in  Russia ;  yet  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  gain  an 
impartial  picture  of  the  amount  of  misery  and  disease  in  that 
country  for  the  simple  reason  that,  however  veracious  the 
various  investigators,  the  chief  source  of  their  information  is 
the  word  of  authorities  and  governments  with  a  political  in- 
terest in  magnifying  or  denying  the  existence  of  distress. 
The  reports  of  the  agencies  clearly  show  that  over  the  greater 
part  of  Russia  no  American  relief  work  of  any  kind  can  be 
found.  So  far  as  we  know,  no  American  relief  worker  is 
active  in  that  largest  part  of  European  and  Siberian  Russia 
over  which  the  Soviet  republic  at  present  holds  sway. 

The  American  Red  Cross  withdrew  its  forces  from  Soviet 
Russia  in  part  at  least  becafuse  it  would  not  recognize  the 
class  division  adopted  by  the  Soviet  government  for  food 
rationing  under  which  manual  workers  were  permitted  a  larger 
share  than  sedentary  workers  and  non-workers.  Several  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  supplies  are  probably  still  intact  in 
Petrograd  where  they  were  seen  by  Americans  as  late  as  last 
April.  A  small  group  of  women,  the  American  Women's 
Emergency  Committee,  as  yet  without  organization  for  active 
work,  is  raising  a  fund  with  which  it  hopes  before  long  to 
despatch  food  and  relief  supplies;  so  far,  however,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  the  United  States  government  will  permit 
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the  clearance  of  relief  ships  to  Soviet  ports.  The  American 
Central  Committee  for  Russian  Relief,  also  of  recent  origin, 
intends  to  work  through  the  Relief  Administration  European 
Children's  Fund. 

In  areas  over  which  anti-Bolshevik  forces  rule,  the  total 
extent  of  American  aid  is  rapidly  diminishing.  There  are  still 
three  American  Red  Cross  commissions,  working  in  Siberia, 
the  southern  territory  and  the  Baltic  provinces — relief  work 
in  Finland  being  especially  active  at  the  present  time.  The 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  has  units  in  the  new 
Baltic  republics — those  in  eastern  Siberia  having  retired — and 
is  willing  to  extend  its  work  to  any  part  of  the  former  Russian 
empire  where  it  may  be  needed  as  soon  as  it  can  gain  govern- 
ment cooperation,  both  here  and  there,  which  will  open  the 
way. 

The  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  likewise,  is 
active  on  the  outskirts  of  Russia  rather  than  in  it,  and  has 
before  it  a  tremendous  task  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  as 
soon  as  the  blockade  is  lifted  and  proper  connections  can  be 
established.  A  Ukrainian  National  Committee  is  conducting 
at  present  a  campaign  to  raise  $5,000,000  for  medical  sup- 
plies, food  and  clothing.  The  American  Relief  Administra- 
tion, of  course,  can  only  work  in  territories  where  a  govern- 
ment exists  that  is  recognized  by  the  United  States.  As  in 
other  parts  of  eastern  Europe,  it  will  probably  be  glad  when 
the  time  for  active  aid  comes  to  delegate  some  of  its  func- 
tions to  voluntary  American  agencies. 

The  responsibility  assumed  by  Americans  for  the  sick  and 
the  starving  in  Russia,  then,  has  until  the  recent  lifting  of 
the  blockade  been  one  of  almost  complete  abandonment  to 
her  fate.  The  blockade  itself  was  more  complete  than  that 
of  Germany  was  during  the  war;  for,  Soviet  Russia  had  no 
credit  with  neutral  countries  and  was  tightly  shut  off  from 
the  sources  of  supply. 

Italy 
Nowhere  has  the  relief,  child  welfare  and  public  health  work 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  created  a  greater  popular  impres- 
sion than  in  Italy.  Beginning  with  emergency  relief  for  the 
Friuli  refugees,  the  American  effort  soon  extended  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  peninsula.  Little  of  this  is  now 
left,  except  a  thorough  case  work  with  some  thirty  thousand 
families  of  Italian  soldiers  serving  with  the  American  colors  in 
such  matters  as  war  risk  insurance  and  allotments.  The  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  is  cashing  in  the  interest  that  has  been  aroused  in 
American  social  service.  The  American  Free  Milk 
and  Relief  has  been  praised  for  its  systematic  distribu- 
tion of  milk  and  child  care,  but  it  touches  only  the  fringe  of 
the  problem.  A  National  Fund  for  War  Orphans  of  Italy 
has  only  recently  been  started.  The  Italian  War  Relief  Fund 
of  America  disburses  comparatively  small  amounts  over  a  great 
variety  of  charitable  objects.  The  Permanent  Blind  Relief 
War  Fund  has  made  a  donation  of  100,000  lire  to  the  Italian 
government  for  its  specific  object. 

A  new  crisis  is  likely  to  find  the  country  as  unprepared 
for  organized  relief  as  the  invasion  of  Friuli  found  it.  Ag- 
riculture has  suffered  seriously  during  the  war,  and  the  Am- 
erican trade  commissioner  in  Rome  takes  a  pessimistic  view 
about  the  economic  situation  generally.  Premier  Nitti,  in  a 
recent  speech,  referred  to  the  lassitude  which  has  taken  hold 
of  the  people;  and  although  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  symptom  is  worse  here  than  in  the  other  belligerent 
countries,  it  means  the  prospect  of  a  long  period  of  wide- 
spread poverty  and  want.  Italians  have  a  highly  developed 
social  spirit  and  tradition  of  charity;  it  is  the  more  regrettable 
that  the  education  in  modern  methods  which  the  American 
agencies  had  initiated  has  come  to  an  end. 


Czechoslovakia 
Here  the  Relief  Administration  is  doing  some  of  its  most  ef- 
fective work  in  line  with  its  general  European  program, 
while  the  American  Red  Cross  has  practically  withdrawn. 
The  provision  of  meals  for  underfed  children,  medical  relief 
and  distribution  of  clothing  are  the  major  items  in  pro- 
gram of  the  former.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  several 
trained  workers  at  Prague  whose  activtity  has  already 
been  described  in  the  Survey.  Their  program  is  directed 
more  particularly  towards  the  permanent  organization  of  ade- 
quate social  agencies,  especially  for  work  with  women,  and 
the  training  of  native  leaders. 

Conditions  in  this  new  republic  are  more  promising  than  in 
any  of  the  others.  The  government  itself  has  commenced  the 
practical  execution  of  a  far-reaching  social  program.  Presi- 
dent Masaryk  in  a  recent  address  said: 

A  military  barrier  formed  by  the  smaller  neighboring  states  will 
not  prevail  against  Russian  bolshevism;  bolshevism  must  be  over- 
come morally,  by  social  reforms,  and  by  political  education.  We 
must  have  a  well-considered  program  of  progressive  reform,  and 
then  proceed  deliberately.  .  .  .  To  satisfy  the  demands  made  by 
these  social  reforms  and  by  the  building  up  of  the  new  state,  as 
well  as  the  deficit  in  the  last  budget,  caused  by  the  war,  the  gov- 
ernment will  call  for  greater  sacrifices  from  the  public.  A  new  and 
more  effective  system  of  taxation  will  be  necessary,  the  administra- 
tion must  be  simplified  and  economy  on  all  sides  introduced. 

The  Czechoslovak  people  are  ready  for  these  sacrifices  and 
for  cooperation  of  the  different  nationalities  in  building  up  a 
model  state.  In  spite  of  suffering,  which  is  still  serious,  prac- 
tically all  dispatches  are  optimistic  in  tone. 

Jugoslavia 

Several  of  the  American  agencies  created  during  the  wai 
for  the  relief  of  Serbia  are  still  in  existence  and  very  active. 
The  work  of  some  of  them  has  broadened  out  to  take  in  the 
whole  of  the  new  Jugoslav  republic  and  is  being  reinforced 
by  new  agencies  whose  work  covers  all  its  territory,  includ- 
ing Serbia,  Slavonia,  Bosnia,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Herzegovina 
and  Montenegro.  The  American  Red  Cross  still  heads  the  list 
with  a  budget  larger  than  that  of  the  other  agencies  together, 
but  is  gradually  drawing  out.  The  American  Jugoslav  Relief, 
believing  that  the  best  results  could  be  accomplished  by  cooper- 
ating with  agencies  of  established  efficiency  and  merit  already  in 
the  field,  has  not  created  an  organization  of  its  own  abroad.  The 
money  collected  by  it  goes  to  the  American  Relief  Administra- 
tion European  Children's  Fund  which  works  through  local 
committees  directed  by  American  experts.  One  hundred  food 
distributing  centers  have  been  established  where  over  200,000 
debilitated  children  are  given  daily  a  supplementary  meal  com- 
posed of  milk,  sugar  and  fats.  These  meals  are  usually  given 
in  the  schools  and  cost  five  cents  per  child. 

In  Belgrade,  a  Child  Welfare  Association  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Serbian  Relief  Committee  of  America,  with 
headquarters  at  Chachak  in  a  military  barracks  placed  at  its 
disposal  by  the  government,  with  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
near  a  thousand-acre  tract  turned  over  to  it  by  the  Serbian 
church.  Here  the  committee  has  thirty  physicians  and  nurses, 
and  about  an  equal  number  of  trained  social  workers,  includ- 
ing an  agriculturist  who  has  established  a  farm  demonstra- 
tion school  for  boys.  A  tubercular  preventorium  and  an  open- 
air  clinic  for  pre-tubercular  children  have  been  established,  as 
well  as  a  vocational  and  industrial  school  for  children  where 
carpentry,  shoe-making,  weaving  and  basket  making  are  taught. 
Other  activities  include  work  with  children  whose  minds  have 
been  enfeebled  by  hardships  and  cruelty,  a  children's  home 
and  health  center,  boarding  out  of  orphans  and  school  for 
mothers.     A  number  of  other  health  centers,  dispensaries,  pre- 
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ventoria  for  tubercular  children,  relief  centers  and  colonies 
for  children  have  been  established  in  other  towns.  The  dis- 
tribution of  clothing  and  drugs  also  plays  a  considerable  part 
in  this  emergency  work. 

The  Serbian  National  Defence  League  in  this  country  ap- 
peals for  relief  funds  only  among  citizens  of  Serbian  origin. 
The  American  Friends  have  thirteen  workers  in  Serbia  who, 
with  the  aid  of  two  hundred  Bulgarian  prisoners  of  war,  are 
engaged  in  the  reconstruction  of  destroyed  villages  in  the 
Toplica  district.  One  hundred  houses  have  been  built  for 
families  which  contain  no  men.  An  orphanage  has  been  es- 
tablished for  dependent  children,  and  farming  implements 
have  been  introduced  to  teach  modern  methods  of  farming. 
The  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund,  the  American 
Women's  Hospital  Committee,  the  Serbian  Aid  Fund  are 
smaller  American  agencies  which  participate  in  the  work  of 
first   aid   and  of  rehabilitation. 

Recent  accounts  of  the  present  condition  of  Jugoslavia  are 
somewhat  conflicting.  A  letter  from  one  of  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee's active  workers  paints  a  condition  of  hopeless  destitu- 
tion, of  villages  where  no  men  a're  left  to  till  the  fields  or  re- 
build the  homes,  of  young  children  in  sole  charge  of  yet 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  of  wholesale  destruction  of 
property.  Others  are  more  optimistic  and  believe  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  is  in  a  fair  way  of  resuming  nor- 
mal conditions  and  that  in  Serbia!  itself,  where  the  war  has 
left  its  deepest  scars,  much  has  been  accomplished  already  in 
leconstruction  and  the  outlook  is  promising.  Serbia's  harvest 
last  year  was  the  best  in  Europe  and  better  than  that  raised  in 
decades.  The  food  problem  is  one  of  distribution,  not  of  short- 
age ;  and  the  general  economic  problem  largely  one  of  slackness. 

Bulgaria 
No  American  agency  is  active  there  in  any  humanitarian 
capacity.  Bulgaria  has  been  completely  excommunicated,  it 
seems,  from  the  family  of  civilized  nations.  We  do  not  even 
know  what  is  taking  place  in  that  country.  The  number 
of  Bulgarians  in  the  United  States  is  extremely  small,  and 
this  perhaps  explains  the  fact  that  nothing  has  become  known 
of  the  situation  in  their  homeland.  Yet  it  has  been  the  young 
men  of  Bulgaria  who,  in  larger  numbers  than  those  of  any  other 
of  the  Balkan  states,  got  inspiration  in  the  past  from  Robert 
College  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they  would  again 
respond  to  American  leadership. 

Albania 
The  American  Red  Cross,  it  would  seem,  is  the  only  Amer- 
ican agency  that  concerned  itself  for  the  welfare  of  this  Allied 
people.  It  has  headquarters  at  Tirana  and  a  number  of 
branch  stations  from  which  a  unit  of  sixty  workers  carry  on 
hospital  and  dispensary  work  and  work  for  children  as  well 
as  general  relief.  Child  welfare  work  here  alnd  in  Montenegro 
-has  been  developed  along  promising  lines. 

Rumania 
Here  also  the  American  Red  Cross  was  the  only  active  Amer- 
ican agency,  and  its  work  much  the  same  as  that  mentioned 
for  Albania.  A  commission  was  sent  soon  after  the  armistice 
to  provide  relief  of  extreme  distress  resulting  from  the  in- 
vasion' of  that  country.  The  Rumanian  government  is  now 
considered  by  the  American  Red  Cross  to  be  well  able  to  take 
care  of  the  general  relief  work,  and  only  child  welfare  activi- 
ties are  continued.  The  Rumanian  Relief  Committee  is 
one  of  the  newer  organizations  encouraged  by  the  American 
Relief  Administration  to  make  the  help  of  American  citizens  of 
foreign  birth  available  in  the  most  effective  way  for  the  relief 
of  their  home  countries. 


Greece 
The  devastated  areas  of  western  and  eastern  Macedonia,  the 
large  number  of  refugees  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
combat  of  typhus  and  other  epidemics  provided  the  American 
Red  Cross  last  year  with  an  unusually  difficult  task  which 
it  shouldered,  apparently,  without  aid  from  other  American 
agencies.  About  50,000  refugees  were  cared  for  in  eastern 
Macedonia  alone.  Repatriation  extended  as  far  as  the  Greek 
Islands;  care  for  mutilated  soldiers  necessitated  the  manufac- 
ture of  artificial  limbs  and,  as  part  of  a  program  of  food 
economy,  an  active  campaign  for  agricultural  improvement. 
The  only  considerable  activity  continued  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  is  the  training  of  nurses.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  started 
a  more  permanent  organization  of  educational  and  recrea- 
tional activities  in  which  it  cooperates  with  various  churches. 
Although  Greece  is  relatively  one  of  the  most  prosperous  coun- 
tries in  Europe  there  seems  to  remain  a  large  field  of  possible 
usefulness  in  reconstruction  work  in  which  at  present  Ameri- 
can agencies  do  not  take  part. 

Turkey  and  Asia  Minor 
No  detailed  description  can  here  be  attempted  of  the  plight 
of  the  peoples  which  until  1916  have  been  ruled  by  the  Otto- 
man empire.  The  authority  exercised  by  the  Allied  High 
Commissioners  has  to  some  extent  created  order  out  of  chaos; 
but  pending  a  final  determination  of  the  political  future  of 
Turkey  and  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  no  permanent  recon- 
struction work  has  been  attempted.  Of  Turkey  itself,  Prof. 
Edgar  J.  Fisher  of  Robert  College,  writes  (New  York  Times, 
January  11): 

What  months  of  bitter  disappointment  and  hard  disillusionment  the 
people  have  passed  through.  .  .  .  To  them  the  armistice  has  not 
brought  peace  but  continued  war;  the  average  of  the  cost  of  living 
has  rather  increased  than  decreased ;  and  public  security  is  still  too 
much  a  by-word.  The  widespread  hope  and  desire  of  the  people  of 
Turkey,  regardless  of  race  or  religion,  is  that  the  United  States  shall 
lend  a  hand  in  the  reconstruction  of  their  distressed  land- 

The  condition  of  confusion  and  bewilderment,  of  exhaus- 
tion of  local  resources  and  suspended  transportation,  the 
mutual  suspicion  and  hostility  of  those  of  different  rate  and 
religion,  the  prevalence  of  disease  and  lack  of  care  of  the 
young  in  Armenia  which  Leland  Rex  Robinson  has  described 
in  the  Survey  for  January  3,  prevails  almost  uniformly 
over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor. 

To  understand  the  situation  it  must  be  realized  that  over 
the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor  the  Pan-Turanians  are  in 
control  and,  being  out  of  touch  with  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment in  Constantinople,  continue  to  exercise  a  nefarious  dom- 
ination over  the  neighboring  races.  The  Allies  are  not,  as 
seems  often  to  be  erroneously  assumed,  in  military  occupation 
(except  for  a  few  French  troops  in  Cilicia)  ;  there  is  not  even 
in  the  country  an  Allied  police  force  to  quell  disturbances  and 
prevent  massacre.  Men  intimately  acquainted  with  the  work 
of  the  Near  East  Relief  are  hopeful  that  a  comparatively  small 
force  can  bring  back  more  or  less  orderly  conditions.  They  do 
not  feel  at  all  sanguine,  however,  over  the  effectiveness  of 
private  relief  work  unless  the  main  task  is  shouldered  by  some 
power  or  by  the  Allied  powers  acting  in  concert.  Three 
spheres  of  activity,  assuming  such  recognition  of  the  larger 
responsibility,  they  believe,  will  remain  for  private  agencies: 
care  of  the  children,  care  of  the  sick  and  care  of  Christian 
women  and  girls  escaped  from  Moslem  harems.  No  recon- 
struction is  thinkable  unless  preceded  by  repatriation  of  the 
different  peoples  to  the  lands  which  have  traditionally  been 
theirs.  And  that  repatriation  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
governmental  machinery. 

The  Near  East  Relief,  in  spite  of  the  adverse  circumstances, 
is   attempting  to   cover  the  whole  territory   from  Persia  to 
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Egypt,  but  even  with  six  hundred  workers  in  the  field  it  can 
do  little  more  for  the  present  than  lessen  starvation,  com- 
bat contagious  disease  and  look,  very  inadequately  alt  times, 
after  the  welfare  of  orphans.  The  territory  is  divided  into 
three  main  sections,  Syria  (including  Palestine)  with  head- 
quarters at  Beyrut,  Trans-Caucasus  (including  Russian  Ar- 
menia) with  headquarters  at  Tiflis,  and  Turkish  Asia  Minor 
and  the  rest  of  Turkey,  with  headquarters  at  Constantinople. 
The  Trans-Caucasian  section  four  months  ago  was  made  in- 
dependent of  control  from  the  general  headquarters  of  the 
committee  at  Constantinople  and  reports  directly  to  the  New 
York  office. 

The  American  Relief  Administration  some  months  ago 
started  cooperation  with  the  Near  East  Relief  which  is  fruit- 
ful in  results.  Under  Mr.  Hoover's  direction,  the  Relief  Ad- 
ministration is  securing  from  the  United  States  Grain  Corpor- 
ation seven  thousand  tons  of  flour  per  month,  and  has  received 
from  the  Commonwealth  Fund  $750,000  for  the  purchase  of 
other  child-feeding  products,  both  being  administered  for  the 
feeding  of  children  by  the  Near  East  Relief.  The  freight 
on  the  flour,  amounting  to  about  $1,500,000,  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  personnel  are  as  heavy  charge  upon  the  funds  of 
the  Near  East  Relief.  All  the  administration  of  this  relief  is 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Haskell,  the  United  States 
Inter-Allied  Commissioner  for  Armenia. 

In  Trans-Caucasia,  there  are  according  to  latest  reports, 
800,000  absolutely  starving,  destitute  people,  250,000  of 
whom  are  partially  helped  by  Near  East  Relief.  Here  also 
14  hospitals  with  1,800  patients  and  49  orphanages  with  13,- 
200  orphans  are  maintained  and  some  10,000  workers  are 
given  maintenance  while  undergoing  some  industrial  training. 

In  Syria,  a  recent  investigation  found  110,000  persons  in 
need,  30,000  of  whom  were  helped.  There  are  14  hospitals 
and  clinics  treating  18,000  a  month.  Orphanages  care  for 
3,000  children.  In  Turkey,  775,000  refugees  are  looked  after 
in  18  centers  and  thousands  of  others  on  the  roads  are  helped. 


Here  are  17  hospitals,  25  orphanages  with  about  25,000 
children,  16  rescue  homes  for  women  and  girls  escaped  from 
Moslem  harems,  and  industrial  work  for  15,000.  In  northern 
Persia,  1 10,000  people  are  absolutely  destitute — only  a  part 
of  them  as  yet  reached  by  the  Relief.  Four  thousand  are  em- 
ployed in  the  workshops  at  Tabriz. 

In  Palestine,  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  and  the  Zion- 
ist Organization  have  embarked  upon  a  thorough  reconstruction 
effort  with  a  view  to  improvement  of  present  conditions,  es- 
pecially in  the  matter  of  public  health,  agriculture  and  edu- 
cation, and  to  a  large  immigration  of  Jews  from  eastern 
Europe  which  is  expected  to  take  place  spontaneously  even 
should  larger  plans  for  its  encouragement  not  immediately 
materialize. 

A  number  of  smaller  centers  of  relief  have  been  established 
in  different  parts  of  the  territory  covered  by  such  agencies  as 
the  Smith  College  War  Service  Board,  the  Friends,  the  Am- 
erican Women's  Hospitals,  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Altogether 
they  help  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  people  in  dire  need. 

Asia  Minor  for  a  century  at  least  will  make  a  large  draft 
upon  the  spirit  of  charity  in  the  world.  Even  should  order 
come  out  of  the  present  political  chaos,  should  famine  be 
fought  successfully  and  the  foundations  be  laid  for  industrial 
and  commercial  rehabilitation,  the  task  remains  of  bringing 
this  great  watershed  of  civilization  back  into  a  state  of  natural 
fertility  of  which  a  long  period  of  spoliation  and  return  to 
barbarism  has  robbed  it.  Here,  then,  American  energy  and 
the  characteristically  American  methods  of  social  improve- 
ment will  for  long  find  a  promising  field  for  pioneer  service. 
This  more  agreeable  task  that  lies  ahead  must  not,  however, 
obscure  the  absolute  necessity  for  immediate  action  to  save 
life.  Men  of  such  diverse  view  points  as  former  Ambassador 
Henry  Morgenthau  and  the  Armenian  patriarch  in  Constan- 
tinople are  agreed  that  unless  order  is  at  once  established  and 
large  supplies  of  food  made  available,  the  people  will  perish 
{Continued  on  page  553) 


Nationalism,  a  Dogma?1 

By  Jane  Addams 


A  MARKED  change  has  taken  place  in  the  concept 
of  nationalism  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
I  have  come  to  this  conclusion  by  contrasting  the 
impressions  I  received  in  Europe  last  summer  with 
those  of  thirty-five  years  before. 

At  the  earlier  moment,  in  all  political  matters  the  great 
popular  word  was  unity ;  a  coming  together  into  new  national 
systems  of  little  states  that  had  long  been  separated.  New 
Italy  was  vociferously  jubilant  from  toe  to  heel,  for  Venice 
had  been  so  recently  rescued  from  Austria  that  she  still  wore 
wreaths  of  welcome  in  honor  of  her  home-coming,  and  Victor 
Emanuel  was  the  most  popular  king  in  Europe.  The  first 
kaiser  and  Bismarck  ruled  over  a  newly  made  German  em- 
pire, represented  by  an  imperial  parliament  in  which  it  was 
said  that  a  homogeneous  people,  long  estranged,  had  at  last 
been  united.  It  rather  smacked  of  learning,  in  those  days, 
to  use  the  words  of  Slavophile  and  Panslavic,  but  we  knew  that 
the  words  stood  for  a  movement  toward  unity  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  Europe  where  Bohemia  was  the  most  vocal,  although 
she  then  talked  less  of  a  republic  of  her  own  than  of  her 
desire   to   unite   with   her    fellow    Slavs.      The   most   striking 


1  A  paper  read  before  the  American  Sociological  Society,  Chicago.  De- 
cember 29.  1919. 


characteristic  of  all  these  nationalistic  movements  was  their 
burning  humanitarianism,  a  sense  that  the  new  groupings 
were  but  a  preparation  for  a  wider  synthesis,  that  a  federa- 
tion of  at  least  the  European  states  was  a  possibility  in  the 
near  future. 

The  words  of  Mazzini,  who  had  died  scarcely  a  decade 
before,  were  constantly  on  the  lips  of  ardent  young  orators, 
who  stressed  his  statement  that  it  was  impossible  to  unite  men 
into  stable  nations  unless  such  efforts  were  founded  upon  a 
recognition  of  the  higher  claims  and  obligations  of  humanity. 
And,  of  course,  one  still  heard  mid-Victorian  phrases  concern- 
ing the  parliament  of  man.  Certainly  the  desire  to  unite, 
to  overcome  differences,  to  accentuate  likenesses,  was  every- 
where a  ruling  influence  in  political  affairs. 

All  this  was,  of  course,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  impres- 
sions received  in  the  summer  of  1919.  Nationalism  was  still 
the  great  word,  but  with  quite  another  content.  Whereas 
I  had  formerly  seen  nationalistic  fervor  stressing  likenesses 
and  pulling  scattered  people  together  it  now  seemed  equally 
dogmatic  and  effective  in  pushing  apart  those  who  had  once 
been  combined — a  whole  ring  of  states  was  pulling  out  of 
mother  Russia,  Bavaria  was  organizing  her  own  government, 
and  Italy,  in  the  name  of  nationalism,  was  separating  a  line 
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of  coast  from  its  Slavic  hinterland,  to  mention  but  a.  few  in- 
stances. 

Had  nationalism  become  overgrown  and  over-reached  it- 
self, or  was  it  merely  for  the  moment  so  self-assertive  that 
the  creative  impulse  was  submerged  into  the  possessive  in- 
stinct? To  be  sure,  there  was  the  old  type  found  in  Poland 
gathering  together  her  scattered  people;  although  it  was  con- 
stantly explained  that  the  new  Poland  was  a  valuable  barrier 
and  that  the  guarantee  to  defend  France  from  attack  extended 
to  her  outposts  as  well,  apparently  the  motives  were  so  inex- 
tricably mixed  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  fair  state- 
ment. Then  there  was  much  disconcerting  talk  about  coal 
and  iron  deposits  in  regard  to  all  the  new  boundaries.  Ot 
course,  the  formation  of  Czechoslovakia  had  much  about  it 
of  the  old  ideas.  Cavour  as  well  as  Masaryk  had  sent  an 
army  to  fight  in  a  cause  not  his  own  in  order  to  secure  recog- 
nition for  his  newly  formed  state,  but  on  the  other  hand 
there  was  nothing  corresponding  to  the  solemn  pride  of  the 
young  Italians,  thirty-five  years  before,  that  if  Nice  had  to 
be  given  up,  it  had  been  relinquished  as  the  result  of  a  pleb- 
iscite and   not  of  conquest. 

Had  the  notion  of  nationalism  become  institutionalized  and 
dogmatized  during  thirty-five  years,  or  was  it  only  that  now, 
older  and  disillusioned,  I  had  been  talking  too  much  with 
other  older  and  disillusioned  people?  Certainly  not  all  the 
people  with  whom  I  talked  had  been  disillusioned.  In  Paris 
one  day  I  had  been  received  by  Venizelos,  out  of  respect  for 
my  many  Greek  neighbors;  he  at  least  had  seemed  at  ease 
and  sure  of  his  nationalism.  He  said  that,  thanks  to  the 
glorious  traditions  of  Greece,  she  need  put  forth  no  claims 
because  the  people  of  Hellenic  temper  and  aspirations  were 
themselves  asking  to  join  their  fortunes  to  hers.  That 
sounded  like  the  old  talk,  and  it  would  have  been  a  great 
comfort  if  I  had  not  heard  a  Bulgarian  later  say  that  the 
Bulgarians  of  Thrace  who  were  to  be  handed  over  to  Greece 
could  not  understand  why  they  had  been  given  no  oppor- 
tunity to  decide  their  own  fate,  and  had  become  most  restive 
and  threatening.  Signor  Orlando,  when  he  had  received  our 
committee  on  resolutions,  had  grown  eloquent  over  Italia 
Irredenta;  and  in  sonorous  phrases  had  set  forth  Italy's  his- 
toric claim  to  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  but  this  was  in 
contrast  to  the  statement  of  an  Albanian  official  I  had  met 
who  was  much  worried  over  the  surrender  to  Italy  of  the  port 
of  Avalona,  which  after  all  was  little  compared  to  the  fate 
now  awaiting  Albania — a  possible  division  between  Greece 
and  Serbia. 

In  vet  another  contrast  1  recalled  several  Rumanians  we 
had  met,  who  were  proud  of  their  Latin  speech,  so  pleased 
that  the  Entente  was  ready  to  enforce  their  claims,  that  there 
was  no  bolshevism  within  their  borders;  but  later,  in  Hol- 
land, we  were  told  of  the  Unitarians,  the  Calvinists,  the 
Roman  Catholics,  the  Lutherans  and  Jews  long  living  in 
Transylvania,  who  were  now  all  to  be  brought  under  the 
rule  of  the  Greek  church  of  Rumania.  A  distinguished  Uni- 
tarian clergyman  had  just  been  released  from  prison  but  was 
still  interned.  The  sectarian  schools  and  seminaries  had  been 
closed  that  the  children  and  young  people  might  all  be  in- 
structed by  orthodox  teachers  of  the  national  church.  The 
whole  situation  was  apparently  still  more  complicated  where 
the  religious  test  remained  as  part  of  the  national  concept 
and  imposed  itself  under  the  name  of  patriotism. 

Was  that  perhaps  the  clue?  Had  nationalism  become  dog- 
matic, like  the  Greek  church  itself?  Had  it  hardened  in 
thirty-five  years?  It  was  as  if  I  had  left  a  group  of  early 
Christians  and   come  back  into  a  flourishing  medieval  church 


holding  great  possessions  and  equipped  with  well  tried 
methods  of  propaganda.  Had  the  early  spontaneity  now 
changed  into  an  authoritative  imposition  of  power?  Certainly 
one  receives  the  impression  everywhere,  in  this  moment  when 
nationalism  has  been  so  tremendously  stressed,  that  the  nation 
demands  worship  and  devotion  for  its  own  sake,  as  if  it 
existed  irrespective  of  the  tests  of  reality.  It  demands  un- 
qualified obedience,  denounces  all  who  differ  as  heretics,  in- 
sists that  it  alone  has  the  truth,  and  exhibits  all  the  well 
known  signs  of  dogmatism.  It  sends  out  its  missionaries,  and 
in  Germany  at  least  its  state  universities  were  analogous  to 
the  theological  schools  in  which  propagandists  are  carefully 
prepared. 

This  utter  inability  to  see  the  "  other  side,"  to  apply  im- 
partially the  ordinary  standards  of  just  dealing,  is  a  well 
known  characteristic  of  the  dogmatic  mind,  as  is  a  habit  of 
considering  ordinary  standards  inapplicable  to  a  certain  line 
of  conduct  because  the  motives  inspiring  it  are  above  reproach. 

Although  dogmatic  nationalism  was  curiously  exaggerated 
in  Germany,  there  was  a  similar  manifestation  of  it  last  sum- 
mer in  the  dealings  of  the  Entente  with  their  heretics,  so  to 
speak.  We  saw  arriving  in  Rotterdam,  from  the  German 
colonies  in  Africa,  many  families  fleeing  from  their  pioneer 
homes;  in  the  railroad  stations  were  posted  directions  for  the 
fugitives  coming  from  Posen,  from  Alsace,  from  Czecho- 
slovakia and  from  the  Dantzig  corridor.  They  told  of  pro- 
hibition of  language,  of  the  forced  sale  of  real  estate,  of  the 
confiscation  of  business,  of  the  expulsion  from  university 
faculties  and  the  alienation  of  old  friends.  There  was  some- 
thing about  it  all  that  was  curiously  anachronistic,  like  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain,  of  Cromwell's  drive 
through  Ireland,  of  the  banishment  of  the  Huguenots  from 
France.  It  was  as  if  nationalism  had  fallen  back  into  an 
earlier  psychology,  exhibiting  a  blind  intolerance  which  does 
not  properly  belong  to  these  later  centuries,  as  if  it  had  be- 
come purely  creedal.  In  fact,  the  very  existence  of  these 
widespread  nationalistic  dogmas  suggests  one  of  those  great 
historic  myths  which  "  large  bodies  of  men  are  prone  to  make 
for  themselves  when  they  unite  in  a  common  purpose  requir- 
ing for  its  consummation  the  thorough  and  efficient  output  of 
moral  energy."  It  is  said  that  the  making  and  unmaking  of 
these  myths  always  accompanies  a  period  of  great  moral 
awakening.  Such  myths  are  almost  certain  to  outlast  their 
social  utility,  and  they  frequently  outlive  their  originators — 
as  the  myth  of  the  Second  Coming,  evolved  by  the  early 
Christians  when  only  heaven  itself  could  contain  their  hopes, 
endured  for  a  thousand  years. 

Upon  my  return  to  the  United  States  last  August  I  seemed 
to  encounter  a  similar  situation  here,  affording  the  sharpest 
possible  contrast  to  what  had  existed  in  the  late  eighties  and 
throughout  the  nineties  in  the  century  of  our  youth. 

In  that  remote  decade  the  young  men's  movements  in  the 
church,  in  politics,  in  labor,  in  reform,  in  philanthropies  as 
diverse  as  the  settlement  and  the  Salvation  Army,  were  all 
characterized  by  a  desire  to  get  back  to  the  people,  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  common  lot,  each  of  them  magnified  the  obli- 
gation inherent  in  human  relationships  as  such. 

Americanism  was  then  regarded  as  a  great  cultural  task 
and  we  eagerly  sought  to  invent  new  instruments  and 
methods  with  which  to  undertake  it.  We  believed  that  Amer- 
ica could  be  best  understood  by  the  immigrants  if  we  our- 
selves, Americans,  made  some  sort  of  a  connection  with  their 
past  history  and  experiences.  We  extolled  free  association 
and  the  discussion  of  common  problems  as  the  basis  of  self- 
government  and  constantly  instanced  the  New  England  town- 
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meeting.  We  especially  urged  upon  the  immigrant  that  he 
talk  out  his  preconceived  theories  and  untoward  experiences. 
We  believed  that  widespread  discussion  might  gradually  rid 
the  country  of  the  compulsions  and  inhibitions,  the  traditions 
and  dogmatisms  under  which  newly  arrived  immigrants  suf- 
fered. This  method  was  not  without  its  successes.  In  fact 
thirty  years  later  we  are  able  to  point  to  thousands  of  in- 
stances in  which  the  radical  young  man  who  most  earnestly 
arraigned  unjust  conditions  has  become  the  typical  prosperous 
and  bourgeois  citizen,  sometimes  so  complacent  that  one  is 
moved  to  repeat  the  English  bon  mot,  that  if  a  man  is  not 
too  liberal  when  he  is  young,  he  becomes  too  reactionary 
when  he  is  old. 

The  early  settlements  practically  staked  their  future  upon 
an  identification  with  the  alien  and  considered  his  interpre- 
tation their  main  business.  We  stuck  to  this  at  some  cost, 
for  we  believed  that  especially  in  times  of  crisis  it  was  our 
mission  to  interpret  American  institutions  to  those  who  were 
bewildered  concerning  them,  although  it  was  often  appa- 
rently impossible  for  the  overwrought  community  to  distin- 
guish between  the  public  incident  which  the  settlement  was 
trying  to  understand  and  the  attitude  of  the  settlement  itself. 

At  one  such  moment  of  public  panic,  which  had  to  do  with 
a  Russian  immigrant,  twelve  years  ago,  I   wrote  as  follows : 

Every  settlement  has  classes  in  citizenship  in  which  the  principles 
of  American  institutions  are  expounded  and  of  these  the  community, 
as  a  whole,  approves.  But  the  settlements  know  better  than  anyone 
else  that  while  these  classes  and  lectures  are  useful,  nothing  can 
possibly  give  lessons  in  citizenship  so  effectively  and  make  so  clear 
the  constitutional  basis  of  a  self-governing  community  as  the  current 
event  itself.  The  treatment  at  a  given  moment  of  that  foreign  col- 
ony which  feels  itself  outraged  and  misunderstood,  either  makes  its 
constitutional  rights  clear  to  it,  or  forever  confuses  it  on  the  subject. 

The  only  method  by  which  a  reasonable  and  loyal  conception  of 
the  government  may  be  substituted  for  the  one  formed  upon  Russian 
experiences,  is  that  the  actual  experience  of  refugees  with  govern- 
ment in  America  shall  gradually  demonstrate  what  a  very  different 
thing  government  means  here.  Such  an  event  as  the  Averbuch  affair 
affords  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  make  clear  this  difference 
and  to  demonstrate  beyond  the  possibility  of  misunderstanding  that 
the  guarantee  of  constitutional  rights  implies  that  officialism  shall 
be  restrained  and  guarded  at  every  point,  that  the  official  represents, 
not  the  will  of  a  small  representative  body,  but  the  will  of  the  entire 
people,  and  that  methods  have  therefore  been  constituted  by  which 
official  aggression  may  be  restrained. 

These  words,  written  so  recently,  already  have  a  remote 
sound — to  advocate  the  restraint  of  over-zealous  officialism 
as  a  method  of  Americanizing  the  alien,  would  indeed  be  con- 
sidered strange  doctrine;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  the 
present  moment  one  finds  in  the  United  States  the  same  mani- 
festation of  the  world-wide  tendency  towards  national  dog- 
matism, the  exaltation  of  blind  patriotism  above  intelligent 
citizenship,  as  that  evinced  elsewhere.  Many  of  the  liberties 
supposedly  inherent  in  a  system  of  self-government  were 
doubtless  necessarily  cancelled  during  the  war,  but  it  is  as 
if  we  were  now  wilfully  prohibiting  their  normal  and  natural 
restoration. 

Is  it  that  the  odium  and  animosity  lavished  upon  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  during  the  war  has  not  yet  spent  itself  and  that, 
connected  as  it  is  with  an  intense  nationalistic  feeling,  it  is 
at  present  being  turned  upon  the  alien  because  he  is  perforce 
outside  the  national  life?  Because  the  emotions  aroused  by 
the  war  are  not  yet  fully  discharged,  do  we  see  in  the  sus- 
picion of  the  alien,  the  mania  to  hold  him  responsible  for 
every  strike  and  for  every  heresy,  only  a  case  of  "  balked  dis- 
position "  so  familiar  to  the  psychologist? 

To  ticket  bodies  of  men  by  a  collective  name,  and  to  regard 

the  men  as  we  believe  the  principles  deserve  to  be  regarded, 

is  an  egregious  blunder  similar  to  that    made    by  the    dull 

schoolboy  who  obtains  "  his  answer  "  in  apples  and  pears  be- 


cause he  has  confused  them  with  dollars  and  cents.  When 
we  confound  doctrines  with  people,  it  shows  that  we  under- 
stand neither  one  nor  the  other.  Many  men  not  otherwise 
stupid,  when  they  consider  a  doctrine  detestable  and  fail  to 
understand  that  changes  can  be  made  only  by  enlightening 
people,  feel  that  they  suppress  the  doctrine  itself  when  they 
denounce  and  punish  its  adherents.  They  really  are  as  con- 
fused as  the  schoolboy. 

The  application  of  a  collective  judgment  in  regard  to  aliens 
in  the  United  States  is  particularly  stupid.  The  twenty-seven 
million  people  of  foreign  birth  living  among  us  are  not  only 
quite  as  diversified  in  their  political  opinions  as  those  of  us 
forming  the  remaining  millions  of  the  population,  but  they 
are  in  fact  more  highly  differentiated  from  each  other  by  race, 
tradition,  religion  and  European  background,  than  the  rest 
of  us  can  possibly  be  even  although  we  are  as  diverse  as  the 
cracker  in  Georgia  and  the  Yankee  in  Maine. 

The  task  before  us  is  to  utilize  properly  the  enthusiastic 
patriotism  engendered  by  the  war  by  making  it  more  inclu- 
sive. The  slogan,  "  To  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy," 
which  transcended  the  nationalistic  point  of  view,  secured  an 
unhesitating  response  and  resulted  in  a  great  output  of  self- 
denying  and  heroic  action  upon  an  international  scale.  "  To 
Americanize  every  alien  in  America  "  might  become  a  com- 
pelling slogan,  but  it  could  be  consummated  only  if  our  en- 
thusiasm ran  in  wider  channels  and  after  the  conception  of 
nationalism  had  been  transformed  from  a  dogma  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  to  the  evolutionary  conception  of  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  for  students  of  the  social  order 
to  reassure  a  panic-stricken  public?  Could  our  fellow  citi- 
zens not  be  told  how  gradually  social  changes  come  about  if 
free  opportunity  for  modification  is  guaranteed?  That  quite 
as  the  capitalistic  system  so  incompletely  superseded  the  feudal 
system  that  great  tracts  of  the  feudal  regime  are  still  extant, 
not  only  in  European  countries  but  in  democratic  England 
itself,  doubtless  the  capitalistic  system  in  turn  will  yield  to  a 
more  socialized  form  of  society  so  gradually  and  incompletely 
that  the  very  processes  of  change  as  such  will  be  much  more 
normal  than  a  static  condition,  a  standing  still,  could  pos- 
sibly be? 

It  is  certainly  most  important  that  Americans  should  not 
make  a  problem  for  themselves  by  placing  an  unfair  emphasis 
upon  differences  which  are  inevitable  in  a  country  such  as 
ours;  that  we  should  not  get  into  the  habit  of  arresting  aliens 
for  holding  meetings  of  a  type  which  have  been  held  for 
many  years  without  disorder  and  free  from  espionage.  The 
altered  equilibriums  and  distributions  brought  about  by  war 
opened  avenues  for  a  tremendously  increased  activity  along 
the  lines  of  teaching  English  and  of  classes  in  preparation  for 
securing  first  and  second  citizenship  papers.  These  are  most 
praiseworthy;  but  we  could  diversify  almost  indefinitely  our 
opportunities  for  mutual  effort  with  the  alien  population, 
thus  finding  a  new  center  and  perspective.  It  is  possible,  for 
instance,  to  collect  funds  for  starving  Poland,  Armenia,  Ru- 
mania, indeed  for  almost  any  part  of  underfed  Europe,  in 
cooperation  with  bodies  of  citizens  whose  affections  and  in- 
terests are  centered  in  those  starving  countries.  As  we 
undertook  a  mutual  task  of  this  sort,  how  "  our  convulsive 
insistencies,  how  our  antipathies  and  dreads  of  each  other  " 
would  soften  down ;  what  tolerance  and  good  humor,  what 
willingness  to  live  and  let  live  would  inevitably  emerge! 

William  James  was  constantly  urging  us  to  look  at  each 
other  sub  specie  aeternitatis ;  perhaps  that  advice  was  never 
so  needed  as  now. 


One  Year  of  Reconstruction 

A  Summing  Up  of  British  Industrial  Developments  Since  the 

Return  of  the  Coalition  to  Power 

By  Arthur  Gleason 


What  is  the  good  of  all  the  wealth  and  comfort  and  glamour 
of  the  Victorian  age  when  the  next  two  decades  bring  us  to 
the  graves  of  ten  million  young  men  slain  because  of  the  base 
passions  of  greed  and  domination  which  lurked  below  the 
smiling  surface  of  that  age?  The  game  is  not  worth  the  candle 
and  we  should  rather  welcome  the  new  and  difficult  times  on 
which  we  are  now  entering. 

For  doubt  it  not,  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  century. 
The  old  world  is  dying  around  us;  let  it  also  die  in  us.  Once 
more  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  we  hear  the  great 
Creative  Spirit  utter  those  tremendous  words,  "Behold,  I  make 
all  things  new." — General  Smuts. 

ENGLAND  had  won  the  war.  By  that  process  of 
nature  which  works  so  inevitably  for  her,  she  had 
acquired  unsought  territory.  Her  war  premier  had 
won  his  khaki  election,  after  promising  audacious 
things.    The  year  of  peace  opened  propitiously. 

But  at  the  moment  that  commercialism  was  facing  its 
brightest  future,  with  weak  countries  ripe  for  exploitation, 
with  raw  materials  located  and  controlled,  with  science 
equipped  for  turning  them  into  standardized  products,  just  at 
this  pinnacle  of  power  an  unexpected  disease  struck  paralysis 
throughout  the  industrial  system.  Labor,  on  whose  docility 
depended  the  extension  of  beneficient  Anglo-Saxon  rule  ovei 
lesser  breeds,  went  "  bad."  For  the  six  years  before  the  war, 
indeed,  signs  of  trouble  had  been  increasing,  but  only  cranks 
and  experts  had  regarded  them.  Then  came  the  war  with  its 
healing  touch.  But  even  here  the  wholesale  slaughter  did  not 
result  in  the  enrichment  of  life  hoped  for  by  both  bishops  and 
editors.  Memories  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  trenches  fail  to 
content  the  demobilized  Tommy  with  the  England  to  which 
he  returns.  By  the  guerilla  warfare  of  sectional  strikes  and 
one-day  stoppages,  by  the  mass  warfare  of  great  strikes,  by 
the  steady  wear  and  wastage  of  slack  work,  petty  obstructions 
and  passive  resistance,  the  workers  pick  and  nibble  and  dyna- 
mite the  ante-bellum  system  of  production  to  pieces.  Capital 
no  longer  invests  in  growing  volume.  Labor  no  longer  works 
with  heartiness.     Industry  is  running  down. 

Those  who  work  with  their  hands  and  brain  are  fighting 
those  who  own.  The  workers  no  longer  think  that  the  share- 
holders are  wiser  than  they.  An  old  Oxford  friend  said  sadly 
to  me :  "  Ten  years  ago,  when  I  came  into  a  crowded  bus,  a 
vvorkingman  would  rise  and  touch  his  cap  and  give  me  his 
seat.     I  am  sorry  to  see  that  spirit  dying  out." 

The  workers  are  beginning  to  use  a  manner  of  jaunty  equal- 
ity towards  those  passengers  who  travel  through  life  on  a 
first  class  ticket.  It  is  a  spiritual  change  that  will  register  itself 
in  new  social  institutions.  The  workers  believe  they  have  been 
"  had."  The  porter,  waiter,  miner,  machinist  have  penetrated 
the  secret  of  the  significant  class  and  have  found  it  is  not  fixed 
in  the  eternal  scheme  of  things  that  the  workers  should  insure 
the  harmonious  leisure  of  a  superior  caste.  They  are  willing 
to  take  the  risk  of  making  fundamental  economic  changes  in 
order  to  express  this  new  consciousness.  If  it  is  poverty  the 
future  holds,  the  worker  is  willing  to  share  it  with  the  rich. 
If  it  is  the  carking  worry  of  responsibility,  the  agonies  of  the 


directorate  in  bossing,  the  worker  stands  ready  to  lighten  the 
load. 

Certain  ideas  one  believes  to  be  knit  into  the  fiber  of  a 
people.  Suddenly  they  fall  away,  outworn  shells.  So  the 
class  idea  falls  away  in  England  just  as  the  worship  of  the 
czar  by  Russians  died  in  a  night.  Reverence  for  the  gentry, 
for  the  privileged,  for  the  idle,  has  withered.  With  the  idea 
gone,  the  institutions  built  upon  it  go.  Until  Britons  learned 
the  incapacity  of  the  governing  class,  the  selfishness  of  the 
owners  of  land  and  capital,  the  old  order  was  impregnable. 
That  is  the  change  in  spirit,  beginning  to  show  itself  by  19 10 
but  hastened  by  the  war.  In  my  opinion,  this  change  is  the 
most  profound  in  its  grip  on  instinct,  the  most  far-reaching 
in  its  consequences,  of  any.  All  other  changes  wait  on  that 
and  follow  from  that.  An  American  philosopher,  Ralph 
Barton  Perry  (in  The  Present  Conflict  of  Ideals),  has  ex- 
pressed the  significance  of  this  change  in  the  psychology  of  a 
people.     He  writes: 

We  have  encouraged  the  poor  to  aspire  to  wealth,  the  ignorant 
to  seek  light,  and  the  weak  to  covet  power.  We  have  done  more 
than  this;  we  have  shown  them  the  way.  For  we  have  compelled 
every  man  to  secure  the  rudiments  of  education  and  thus  to  be- 
come aware  of  the  world  about  him.  We  permit  the  organization  of 
the  democratic  propaganda,  we  supply  the  motive,  and  we  bring 
every  man  within  the  reach  of  it.  Last  and  most  important  of  all, 
we  have  distributed  political  power  equally  among  men  of  every 
station  and  condition;  with  the  result  that  the  very  few  who  are 
fortunate  may  at  any  time  be  out-voted  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  those  who  are  relatively  unfortunate.  Does  any  sane  man 
suppose  that  what  has  been  scattered  broadcast  can  now  be  with- 
drawn? Or  that  those  who  possess  the  opportunity  and  know  it  are 
going  to  refrain  from  using  it? 

From  the  day  of  the  armistice,  labor  unrest  increased.  The 
immediate  occasions  of  the  almost  universal  unrest  were,  as 
I  stated  in  the  Survey  for  March  15,  1919: 

1.  The  fact  that  the  labor  vote  in  the  December  election  did  not 
receive  its  proportionate  representation  in  Parliament;  whereas  a 
little  over  SO  per  cent  of  the  voters  elected  over  75  per  cent  of  the 
Parliament  representatives  (the  coalition).  Labor's  vote  entitled  it 
to  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  seats; 

2.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  attack  on  the  labor  leaders  as 
"  Bolshevists  " ; 

3.  Widespread  unemployment,  numbering  about  one  million 
workers;  whereas 

4.  The  government  was  selling  the  national  factories  < which 
could  have  been  used  for  national  service)  into  private  hands  and 
purposing  to  sell  the  new  national  shipyards  into  private  hands; 

5.  The  increasing  volume  of  proof  of  war  profiteering  on  the  part 
of  a  few; 

6.  Lack  of  government  policy  concerning  demobilization; 

7.  Failure  to  apply  Whitley  councils  to  government  services,  such 
as  the  Post  Office; 

8.  Fear  of  wage  reductions; 

9.  A  new  England  had  been  promised; 

10.  Failure  to  give  a  clear  statement  on  nationalization  of  mines 
and  railways,  or  on  continuation  of  conscription  ; 

11.  Failure  to  withdraw  war  restrictions — such  as  imprisonment 
of  political  prisoners,  the  continuation  of  D.  O.  R.  A.; 

12.  The  jazz  restlessness,  the  result  of  war  weariness. 

As  I  wrote  at  the  time,  the  great  cities  went  dancing  madly. 
There  was  a  slackness  and  abandon  which  I  do  not  remember 
having  seen  in  nineteen  years  of  visiting  in  England.  War 
had   bred   a   fatalism,   a   carelessness   about   tomorrow.      The 
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soldier  was  tired  and  sad  and  ready  for  excitement.  The 
worker  was  tired  and  bitter,  distrustful  of  government  prom- 
ises. The  strikes  and  threats  of  strike  (engineering,  ship- 
building, electrical,  transport,  railways,  mines)  were  aimed 
immediately  at  maintaining  the  wage  scales  of  the  war  and 
preventing  unemployment. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  pausing  in  his  work  at  Versailles,  came 
home  to  cure  unrest.  In  nothing  are  his  touch  and  technique 
swifter,  surer,  than  in  his  improvisations  for  labor  disturbance. 
So  this  time  he  projected  the  National  Industrial  Conference 


THE   CHALLENGE 

Lloyd  George,  December  6,  1919 

There  is  a  new  challenge,  a  new  challenge  to  civiliza- 
tion. What  is  it?  It  is  fundamental;  it  affects  the  whole 
fabric  of  society  as  we  know  it;  its  commerce,  its  trade, 
its  industry,  its  finance,  its  social  order,  all  are  involved 
in  it.  There  are  those  who  maintain  that  the  prosperity 
and  strength  of  the  country  have  been  built  up  by  the 
stimulating  and  invigorating  appeal  to  individual  im- 
pulse— to  individual  action.  That  is  one  view.  The 
state  must  educate,  the  state  must  assist,  where  necessary 
the  state  must  control,  where  necessary  the  state  must 
shield  the  weak  against  the  arrogance  of  the  strong;  but 
life  springs  from  individual  impulse  and  energy. 

That  is  one  view.  What  is  the  other?  That  private 
enterprise  is  a  failure,  tried  and  found  wanting,  a  com- 
plete failure,  a  cruel  failure;  it  must  be  rooted  out,  and 
the  community  must  take  charge  as  a  community  to  pro- 
duce, to  distribute,  as  well  as  to  control.  Those  are  great 
challenges  for  us  to  decide.  We  say  that  the  ills  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  be  averted.  They  say  they  cannot, 
no  ameliorative,  no  palliative,  no  restrictive,  no  remedial 
measure  will  avail,  these  evils  are  inherent  in  the  system, 
they  are  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  and  you  must  cut  it  down. 


and  the  Coal  Commission.  In  each  crisis  he  believes  that  what 
is  wanted  is  a  lightning  rod,  not  an  insurance  policy.  Each 
time  he  smiles  and  seems  to  say,  "Why  so  hot,  little  man?  " 
So  the  months  passed.  Labor  began  the  year  at  high  revo- 
lutionary speed,  but  there  came  a  fade-away,  because  of: 

1.  The  failure  of  strikes  and  uprisings,  (such  as  that  of  the 
Clyde  engineers,  the  Yorkshire  miners,  the  second  police  strike). 

2.  The  influence  of  labor  leaders  affiliated  with  the  Triple 
Alliance — Will  Thorne,  Clynes,  Thomas,   Sexton,  Tillett. 

3.  The  influence  of  Arthur  Henderson. 

4.  Realization  of  the  nation's  financial  condition  (statements  of 
Hoover  and  Lloyd  George). 

5.  The  enjoyment  of  labor  gains  already  made — gains  relative  to 
other  classes,  former  lot,  and  the  general  situation. 

6.  The  discount  of  wildness  or  suddenness. 

7.  Too  many  issues — the  movement  jumped  in  various  directions, 
like  a  nest  of  grasshoppers. 

8.  Delay.  It  is  impossible  to  hold  a  revolutionary  pose.  The 
workers  grow  bored;  the  issues  change.  Revolution  must  speed 
like  a  motion  picture  and  England  had  no  Griffiths  to  unroll  it. 
There  is  no  big  boss  of  British  labor. 

Having  come  so  far,  labor  was  unprepared  to  go  further. 
The  trade  union  leaders  after  the  war  found  themselves  in 
new  conditions  where  they  had  no  guiding  experience.  So 
(with  a  half-dozen  exceptions)  they  failed  to  give  leadership. 

Labor  is  unready,  because  it  believes  itself  unready.  It  has 
revealed  this  inner  weakness  by  the  feebleness  of  its  parlia- 
mentary opposition.  With  its  sixty-two  members  it  could  have 
made  a  fighting  block  in  Commons,  like  the  old  Irish  group 
under  Parnell.  It  could  flay  and  finally  unseat  the  present 
government,  which  is  unpopular,  inaccurate,  mendacious,  and 
without  a  policy.  Instead,  the  labor  group  has  been  humble- 
minded,  without  ideas,  leadership  or  militancy. 

Labor  showed  its  unreadiness  in  failing  to  follow  the  shop 
stewards.  The  rank  and  file  fell  away  from  the  workshop 
movement. 


Labor  failed  in  influencing  to  any  large  degree  the  terms  of 
the  peace  treaty.  Had  it  been  united  and  determined  it  could 
have  forced  Versailles  to  save  Europe  instead  of  wrecking  it. 
It  is  convenient  to  blame  Lloyd  George  or  Wilson,  but  the 
real  failure  was  the  lack  of  international  consciousness  among 
the  workers.  Their  internationalism  is  mainly  a  matter  of 
friendly  feelings.  They  rarely  summon  their  pressure  to  effect 
a  change  of  government  policy.  They  love  abstract  principles 
and  ethical  sentiments.  They  love  a  leader  who  can  talk  in 
terms  of  the  moral  world.  In  fact,  the  labor  movement  inter- 
nationally is  far  from  united.  More  exactly,  it  is  indifferent. 
Roused  momentarily  to  international  consciousness  by  Mr. 
Wilson's  arrival,  it  would  have  rallied  round  him  if  he  had 
conducted  open  diplomacy  at  the  conference.  But  with  the 
case  leaking  away  day  by  day,  it  felt  let  down,  shrugged  its 
shoulders,  and  turned  to  domestic  concerns.  A  powerful 
minority  section  agitated  against  Russian  intervention.  But 
the  main  body  of  British  labor  is  weary  of  Europe. 

The  political  international  consciousness  of  labor  is  resident 
in  the  left  wing.  The  December  election  had  overthrown  the 
left  wing  and  sent  into  Parliament  labor  men  of  the  conserva- 
tive trade  union  right  wing  type — "  Britain  for  the  British." 
Labor  in  the  mass  has  not  been  distressed  by  the  nature  of  the 
peace  treaty.  It  regards  the  treaty  as  a  necessary  compromise 
between  ideals  and  vengeance.  The  25  per  cent  of  labor,  who 
attend  conferences,  branch  meetings  and  local  parties,  are  polit- 
ically minded  because  they  are  active.  This  minority  was 
severely  disillusioned  by  the  peace  treaty. 

Lacking  the  conviction  of  its  mission  to  set  up  a  new  order 
at  once,  labor  nevertheless  reacted  with  determined  power 
when  its  industrial  gains  were  assailed.  The  wage  scales  of 
the  war  have  been  held,  while  hours  have  been  shortened.1  In 
the  more  important  industries  the  average  increase  in  rates  of 
wages  (including  war  bonuses)  made  since  the  outbreak  of 
war  lies  between  100  and  120  per  cent.  Examples  range  from 
less  than  60  to  over  150  per  cent. 

If  labor's  year  of  peace  failed  to  realize  the  crisp  defiance 
and  brave  synthetic  program  of  the  Sidney  Webb  manifesto 
(Labor  and  the  New  Social  Order),  the  government  made  as 
poor  a  score.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  summed  up  his  peace  pro- 
gram and  policy  in  a  letter  sent  in  July  (1919)  to  a  coalition 
candidate.  He  itemized  the  establishment  of  a  Ministry  of 
Health,  the  housing  measure,  the  ways  and  communication 
bill,  land  acquisition,  and  land  settlement.  The  best  comment 
on  this  is  that  of  the  cautious  and  conservative  labor  leader, 
John  Robert  Clynes,  M.  P.  Mr.  Clynes  thus  summed  up 
the  government  on  September  21,   1919: 

After  ten  months  of  a  most  powerful  Parliament  under  a  most 
powerful  prime  minister,  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  work  of  re- 
construction.    It  is  still  waiting.     It  is  in  the  realm  of  going  to  be. 

But  you  cannot  live  on  schemes,  and  the  people  are  tired  of  wait- 
ing for  the  land  of  promise.  The  work  should  have  been  begun 
in  the  spring  and  summer.  Never  was  a  government  such  a  failure. 
The  hope  of  the  future  is  the  new-found  power  of  labor  properly 
used.  The  only  solution  is  the  plan  of  the  Labor  Party — a  levy  on 
the  capital  of  the  country  or  a  tax  upon  the  accumulated  fortunes 
and  profits  made  during  the  war. 

The  much-advertised  reconstruction  of  the  government  has 

been  shipwrecked   for  the  same  reason   that  an   evangelistic 

campaign  of  a  few  years  ago  failed.    The  date  was  set,  but  the 

spirit  did  not  descend  to  order.     No  collective  impulse  of  the 

people  has  been  tapped,  no  new  general  idea  is  in  command  of 

confused   human   effort.     The   British   official   reconstruction 

was  projected  by  the  old  gang  inside  the  framework  of  the  old 

order  in  a  time  of  huge  debt,  falling  production,  and  spiritual 

disillusion.    David,  the  war-maker,  cannot  build  the  temple. 


1  The  hours  in  the  principal  industries  are  now  generally  44  to  4S  as 
compared  with  68  to  60  previously. 
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The  real  reconstruction  will  be  a  birth  aind  a  growth.  The 
young,  the  soldiers,  the  workers,  will  need  a  little  time  to  be 
cured  of  their  weariness  before  they  can  give  to  society  a  crea- 
tive energy. 

On  August  19,  1919,  Sir  A.  Griffith-Boscawen  (parlia- 
mentary secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture)  said  to  the 
House  of  Commons: 

No  complete  figures  are  available  as  to  the  total  number  of  de- 
mobilized soldiers  who  have  resettled  on  the  land,  but  222  ex-service 
men  have  been  settled  on  the  board's  farm  settlements  and  563  ex- 
service  men  have  been  provided  with  small  holdings  by  county 
councils  or  the  councils  of  county  boroughs. 

On  December  2,  1919,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Hogge  (member  for  Edinburgh,  E.)  said: 

Although  about  thirteen  months  have  elapsed  since  the  armistice, 
not  more  than  100  ex-service  men  have  thus  far  been  settled  on  the 
land  in  Scotland. 

Instead  of  the  200,000  houses,  or  the  500,000,  or  the 
million,  180  houses  had  been  built  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  peace. 

But  the  government  is  like  a  tired  man  who  takes  on  addi- 
tional jobs  just  because  his  judgment  is  blurred  and  his  nerves 
are  strained  by  fatigue.  In  its  moment  of  prostration  the 
present  government  is  extending  its  powers.  Throughout  this 
year  of  exhaustion  it  has  indulged  in  side-shows  and  semi-wars 
and  adventurous  expeditions  in  several  parts  of  the  globe.  As 
the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  (Pamphlet  37)  described  it: 

The  process  of  self-determination  of  nations,  we  are  told  will 
initiate  a  new  order  of  things,  but  is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  regions 
mentioned  above  (Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  India,  East 
Africa)  are  yet  in  a  fit  state  to  govern  themselves?  A  few  British 
officers  and  men  on  the  spot  will  be  a  very  salutary  help  in  the  set- 
tlement to  come. 

This  instinct  of  expansion  created  the  India  Company  and 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  It  incarnated  itself  in  Clive. 
It  became  self-conscious  in  Burke,  and  developed  a  theory  of 
"  backward  races."  It  rose  higher  yet  in  Disraeli  and  then  in 
Cecil  Rhodes.  That  secret  imperialistic  adventure  of  the  Eng- 
lish of  which  Chesterton  speaks  weaves  its  policy  through  war 
and  peace.  It  bends  to  its  impersonal  will  the  ministers, 
whether  tory  or  liberal,  whether  cynical  or  of  eager  honor. 
This  secret  adventure  finds  its  instruments  in  the  Foreign 
Office  and  the  War  Office.  It  operates  through  permanent 
officials,  who  train  whatever  stranger  the  political  tide  floats 
into  the  Whitehall  area.  At  present,  Churchill,  Curzon, 
Milner  and  Carson  are  the  custodians  of  this  hereditary  policy. 

Over  an  area,  vast  before,  and  now  increased,  an  area  seeth- 
ing with  unrest,  England,  tired  at  the  core,  is  trying  to  send 
out  currents  of  energy  and  control.  But  the  dynamo  is  spent, 
and  the  wires,  that  used  to  be  charged  with  power,  hardly 
quiver  from  the  feeble  currents  of  the  center. 

Apart  from  a  few  lonely  voices,  labor  is  silent  on  this 
hereditary  instinctive  policy  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the 
War  Office.  Labor  is  silent  because  it  is  ignorant  of  inter- 
national policy.  It  has  grown  up  in  the  trust  of  these  states- 
men of  unblemished  honor,  who  never  boast,  never  explain. 
Tin's  will  be  the  last  group  to  be  doubted. 

And  yet,  after  listing  the  limitations  of  the  people,  one  can 
only  wonder  at  the  speed  with  which  they  are  recovering  from 
the  war.  A  year  that  began  with  a  million  unemployed  ended 
with  only  half  a  million — and  that  was  the  year  of  demobiliza- 
tion. The  government  is  bankrupt,  but  England  is  not  bank- 
rupt. Inertia  and  irritability  are  widespread,  but  calmness 
and  common  sense  are  returning. 

The  central  fact  about  Britain  is  the  immense  sanity  of  her 
people.  That  sanity  is  compounded  of  a  rich  though  deeply 
hidden  sense  of  humor,  which  saves  the  possessor  from  fanati- 
cism and  from  pushing  human  affairs  to  a  logical  conclusion ; 
of  an  instinct  for  political  compromise,  which  carries  the  mass 


From  Solidarity   (London) 


TRUE  SOLIDARITY! 


"On  the  right  ivill  be  seen  a  labor  leader  (of  the  tried 
and  busted  type,  marked  •with  a  cross)  adopting  towards 
capital  that  attitude  of  grateful  brotherhood  and  indus- 
trial trust  which  alone  can  bring  any  lasting  solution  to 
the  problems  of  our  class." 

along  in  a  natural  unity  (made  up  of  apparently  repellant  par- 
ticles) ;  of  a  revolutionary  mind,  which  frees  itself  from  old 
cramping  institutions  and  drives  on  to  fresh  experiment. 

Their  compromise  is  not  the  acceptance  of  the  status  quo. 
It  is  the  registration  of  a  new  point  touched  in  passing;  it  is  a 
momentary  arrest  in  the  process  of  becoming.  There  is  a  cen- 
tripetal force  in  the  mass  itself — a  sense  of  the  center  and  a 
will  to  cohere — which  holds  its  particles  together,  while  it 
moves  on.  So  the  "  center  "  of  a  movement  like  the  labor 
movement  is  a  shifting  standard,  a  standard  borne  on  by  the 
flood  of  change. 

Their  revolutionary  mind  does  not  dabble  in  bloodshed. 
The  British  do  not  wish  the  spectacle  of  people  whipped  into 
feverish  excitement  and  mowed  down  by  machine  guns.  That 
sort  of  herd  instinct  they  believe  is  as  blind  and  brutal  as  the 
mob  frenzy  that  drives  men  into  lynching  and  war.  They  think 
that  the  social  revolution  means  a  profound  change  in  con- 
sciousness, the  product  of  long  teaching,  the  goal  made  clear, 
and  the  way  to  reach  it  shown.  So  the  new  order  comes  be- 
cause there  is  a  change  in  the  thinking  of  multitudes  till  the 
old  falls  like  ripe  fruit.  British  workers  do  not  follow  cheap 
"  revolutionaries,"  with  a  thirst  for  experience,  an  impatience 
of  long  hard  work — lovers  of  excitement,  building  a  bonfire  to 
attract  attention.  They  distrust  violent-minded  men,  because 
they  have  found  that  they  are  short-winded  and  that  their  vio- 
lence is  likely  to  attach  itself  to  a  number  of  things  in  turn. 
They  believe  that  violence  is  often  the  product  of  buried  but 
undigested  emotion,  not  about  a  cause  or  principle,  but  about 
some  unsolved  personal  inner  conflict.  They  believe  that 
"  nothing  that  is  violent  endures." 

Since  the  immediate  need  of  the  next  two  years  is  produc- 
tion of  goods  in  exchange  for  essential  imports,  and  of  goods 
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to  replace  the  vast  waste  of  war  (houses,  rolling  stock,  ma- 
chinery), I  do  not  see  the  British  forcing  an  artificial  economic 
crisis  in  order  to  build  a  brain-new  society  out  of  a  total  wreck. 
On  the  one  hand  the  workers  will  demand  unceasingly  the 
acceptance  of  the  new  principles  of  nationalization  and  work- 
ers' control.  On  the  other  hand,  the  workers  will  grant  time 
for  the  application  of  these  principles  in  their  multiple  patiently 
devised  details.  To  remold  institutions  to  the  needs  of  to- 
morrow, to  shape  aspirations  into  a  policy,  requires  funda- 
mental brain-work  which  as  yet  is  lacking.  Impartial  men, 
such  as  Justice  Sankey  and  Sir  Richard  Redmayne,  have  con- 
demned the  old  order  as  Lincoln  condemned  slavery.  It  re- 
mains for  the  government  to  seal  the  condemnation  and  begin 
building.  If  the  principles  are  not  accepted  the  workers  now 
have  it  in  their  power  to  destroy  the  present  economic  system. 
But  they  prefer  the  step-by-step  method,  which  means  progres- 
sive organic  change.  This  means  the  installation  of  govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  primary  industries  and  common  ser- 
vices, coupled  with  workers'  control;  not  by  armed  insur- 
rection or  sudden  syndicalist  paralysis,  but  by  votes  and  trade 
union  pressure,  applied  over  a  period  of  "  five,  ten,  fifteen 
years"  in  Mr.  Smillie's  phrase),  or  "ten,  fifteen,  twenty 
years"  (in  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Hodges). 

The  lesson  of  England  is  not  a  new  device  for  a  factory. 
It  is  a  change  of  consciousness  toward  industry.  The  instincts 
of  the  workers  have  revolted  against  competitive  acquisitive 
organization.  They  refuse  to  work  the  system.  It  therefore 
slowly  crumbles.  The  institutions,  registering  this  change, 
will  be  gradually  created. 

Dean  Inge  says:  "  The  life  of  the  town  artisan  who  works 
in  a  factory  is  a  life  to  which  the  human  organism  has  not 
adapted  itself."  The  deracinated  life  of  the  human  herd  in 
modern  towns  is  the  condition  and  the  instrument  of  large- 
scale  industry.  A  speeded-up  machine  production,  whose 
products  do  not  bring  a  good  life  to  those  producing  them, 
carries  the  germ  of  its  own  decay.  "A  barbaric  civilization, 
built  on  blind  impulse  and  ambition,  should  fear  to  awaken  a 
deepev  detestation  than  could  ever  be  aroused  by  those  more 
beautiful  tyrannies,  chivalrous  or  religious,  against  which  past 
revolutions  have  been  directed." 

Human  nature  in  industry  has  gone  on  strike.  The  decayed 
autocracy  of  financiers  and  business  men  cannot  be  restored  by 
"  profit  shading  "  and  "  copartnership."  The  revolt  is  not 
against  details.  It  is  against  the  purpose,  products,  methods 
and  conditions  of  industry.  The  workers  do  not  want  the 
"  wants  "  that  fill  modern  life,  the  splatter  of  the  shops.  Sec- 
tions of  them  have  proved  this  by  knocking  off  work  for  a  day 
Cor  even  two  days)  a  week,  when  they  attain  al  moderate  stand- 
ard of  living — the  level  which  Professor  Zimmern  defined  to 
me  as  one  of  "  reasonable  satisfaction." 

Something  in  the  industrial  system  offended  the  soul  of  the 
worker.  He  resented  the  forced  draught  that  played  on  his 
working  day.  He  saw  "  an  immense  accumulation  of  the 
apparatus  of  life,  without  any  corresponding  elevation  in  moral 
standards,"  creating  a  civilization  of  "  technical  efficiency  with- 
out love." 

There  came  a  moment  when  Napoleon's  soldiers  tired  of  the 
grandiose  and  expanding  campaigns  of  conquest.  The  motives 
that  had  driven  them  wore  thin.  So  it  is  with  the  workers. 
The  familiar  compulsions  no  longer  avail,  the  industrial  organ- 
ization crumbles,  and  the  mines  and  railways  and  factories 
become  a  wasting  asset.  Militant  strikes  can  be  crushed  by 
tanks  and  machine  guns.  But  against  the  passive  resistance 
of  the  human  spirit  in  the  millions  of  workers  the  owners  make 
war  in  vain.  It  is  a  process  of  nature,  a  molecular  change, 
invisible  and  universal.  This  life-force  can  be  reenlisted  only 
on  its  own  terms. 


The  tendency  will  (very  slowly)  be  to  make  Britain  more 
self-contained.  The  rush  of  exports  for  overseas  markets  will 
gradually  be  lessened.  The  worker  will  have  his  garden,  and 
supplement  his  living  from  factory  work  with  his  home-grown 
products.  This  will  not  mean  a  return  to  a  pastoral  society  nor 
to  handicrafts,  but  it  will  mean  a  better  balance  struck  between 
industry  and  agriculture.  It  means  a  production  of  necessary 
things — perhaps  a  larger  production  than  now — but  the  dis- 
appearance of  costly  luxuries.  As  the  head  of  a  woman's 
wholesale  dressmaking  firm  said  to  me:  "We  no  longer  sell 
the  $80  dress.  But  we  sell  half-a-dozen  $30  dresses,  where  we 
sold  one  before  the  war." 

The  experiment  is  an  act  of  faith,  like  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  the  creation  of  the  American  republic. 

The  present  acute  sag  in  productivity  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  long  descending  curve  described  above.  As  the  im- 
mediate result  of  the  war  the  will  to  work  has  been  disas- 
trously weakened.  This  is  due  to  disillusionment,  fatigue,  the 
bad  habits  of  military  life.  People  wish  to  spend  money.  They 
wish  an  escape  from  the  drab  of  khaki,  the  monotony  of  trench 
service.  They  turn  to  color,  light,  sexual  license — to  the 
primitive  desires  of  the  savage.  All  the  thwarted  instincts 
have  been  uncovered  and  walk  through  society,  naked  and 
unashamed.2 

But  this  riot  of  barbaric  impulse  will  not  be  long  continued. 
Wealth  has  been  destroyed.  It  must  be  restored.  The  spirit- 
ual reserves  have  been  exhausted.  Time  will  bring  fresh  sup- 
plies. There  is  at  present  no  vitality  for  reconstruction,  for 
anything  beyond  the  momentary  sensation.  Slowly  society  will 
reestablish  its  old  controls. 

But  after  the  recovery  from  the  present  highly  abnormal 
inertia  and  recklessness,  the  same  slow  crumble,  visible  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  will  continue.  Irresponsible 
capitalism  will  break  down  in  the  key  industries  one  by  one. 
These  will  pass  over  into  the  control  of  the  workers,  as  the 
mines  and  the  railways  are  now  passing. 

Britain's  business  men,  her  governing  group,  will  have  to 
accept  the  new  position  of  labor  in  society,  because  they  can  do 
nothing  else.  Only  as  equals  in  a  progressively  socialistic 
state  will  labor  pull  full  stroke.  As  long  as  labor  lags,  and 
strikes,  and  sulks,  expenditure  outpaces  production  and  capital 
evaporates.  Bankruptcy  is  the  only  outcome  of  the  present 
process,  which  is  wasting  away  what  was  once  a  living 
organism. 

"  We'll  give  them  anything,  if  only  they  will  work,"  I  heard 
an  earl,  who  is  a  great  employer,  say.  "  We'll  agree,  because 
we  have  to." 

There  will  be  no  bloodshed  in  effecting  this  change,  only  a 
creeping  paralysis  until  the  clamant  demands  for  equality  are 
granted  and  enacted.  But  this  crumble  and  fresh  cohesion 
will  not  be  sudden.3 

Extremists  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  and  one  or  two  of 
the  guildsmen  prophesy  a  logiqal  and  dramatic  disintegration 
in  the  next  two  years.  But  I  think  that  their  diagnosis  is 
over-simplified  and  lacks  recognition  of  the  international  eco- 
nomic position.  There  is  more  elasticity  to  the  capitalistic 
system  than  they  think.  An  instance  is  the  railway  strike; 
the  improvisations  of  the  government  in  motor  transport  broke 
the  impact  of  the  lightning  strike  upon  the  social  structure. 
We  are  in  the  slump  which  has  followed  every  modern  war 


-  The  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Venereal  Disease 
writes  in  the  Daily  News  of  December  24,  1919  :  "  We  consider  that  the 
present  deplorable  and  widespread  laxity  in  sexual  morality  will  be  un- 
likely to  disappear  for  a  long  time,  and  that  the  incontinent  must  be 
protected,  not  only  for  their  own  sake,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  otherwise  will,  though  innocent,  suffer  as  the  result  of  their 
infection." 


3  A  25  per  cent  of  control  will  he  offered  at  first  as  in  the  railways. 
The  changes  will  be  made  in  digestible  instalments.  There  will  be  no 
Day  of  Judgment — only  nibbling  encroachments. 
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and  which  registers  itself  in  the  maladjustment  of  demobili- 
zation and  in  a  psychological  state  of  bitterness  and  unwill- 
ingness to  work.  These  phenomena  are  familiar  to  every 
country  that  has  conducted  a  large-scale  war.  They  are  only 
new  to  the  experience  of  England  and  have  resulted  in  stimu- 
lating the  prophetic  gifts  of  her  brilliant  young  men. 

Will  the  worker  continue  these  next  two  years  to  practice 
ca'  canny?  He  will  not,  because  he  cannot.  The  economic 
position  is  such  that  fea*r  and  hunger  will  operate  once  again 
as  they  used  to  operate.  The  financial  condition  of  Britain 
will  be  presented  to  the  workers  by  men  like  Lloyd  George, 
playing  on  the  nationalistic  nerve.  The  worker  is  facing 
poverty  under  any  system,  and  poverty  worse  than  any  known 
in  recent  years.  The  dramatic  contest  of  workers  a'nd  owners 
will  be  undercut  by  primary  poverty  for  the  whole  nation. 

England  is  delicately  balanced  in  a  system  of  international 
credits,  of  which  America  holds  the  purse.  America  can 
manipulate  food,  ra'w  materials  and  credits.  She  has  already 
captured  many  of  the  South  American  markets,  and  will  seek 
to  capture  those  of  Central  Europe.  Unconsciously  certain  of 
her  governing  group  would  see  England  reduced  to  a  minor 
outpost  of  the  race.  But  they  do  not  wish  to  let  England  be 
ruined — merely  weakened  to  second  rank.  Now  this  interna- 
tional economic  process  will  divert  labor  from  any  of  the 
moving  picture  performances  which  various  groups  are 
prophesying. 

The  present  maladjustment,  then,  which  is  in  part  the  result 
of  tired  nerves,  will  soon  be  followed  by  a  period  of  produc- 
tivity— replenishing  of  rolling  stock,  houses,  machinery.  This 
will  still  be  financed  on  paper  money. 

Then  comes  the  third  period,  that  of  paying  for  the  war. 
The  poverty  then  will  not  come  as  the  result  of  a  crash,  but 
will  slowly  seep  in.  Wages  will  remain  high,  but  prices  will 
climb.  Many  young  men  will  emigrate.  In  that  third  long 
period  will  come  labor's  chance. 

Already  the  first  period  of  demobilization  and  maladjust- 
ment is  merging  into  the  second  period  of  employment  and 
production.  In  the  first  half  of  the  year  19 19  a  few  of  the 
intellectuals  in  the  trade  union  movement  were  trying  to  speed 
up  the  workers  to  the  creation  of  an  artificial  crisis,  which 
would  have  found  the  workers  unready,  and  so  would  have 
weakened  their  movement.  There  was  a  brief  period  when  it 
looked  possible  to  engineer  a  crash.  The  results  would  have 
been  poverty  and  subjection.  The  time  has  not  come  for  the 
final  trial  of  strength  between  workers  and  owners. 

The  tendency  in  British  society  has  long  been  to  idle  at  the 
top  a'nd  to  pauperize  at  the  bottom.  Institutions  have  strength- 
ened this  tendency,  because  legislation  has  favored  it.  A  large 
section  of  the  upper  and  middle  class  are  small  ovvners 
(rentiers)  and  take  life  gently.  Slackness  has  seeped  into  the 
fiber  of  the  race.  In  their  attitude  toward  work  many  Britons 
— in  all  classes — have  a  faint  scorn.  The  customer  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  shop-owner  or  clerk,  who  continues  whatever 
he  is  amusing  himself  with  in  order  to  teach  the  customer  his 
place.  That  the  consumer  has  the  right  to  call  the  tune  for 
the  producer  is  a  truth  not  widely  known  in  Britain.  Work, 
being  scorned,  has  been  poorly  paid.  Out  of  black  poverty 
have  sprung  the  ills  that  now  weight  England  down.  Instead 
of  rewarding  work  with  a  living  wage  she  has  let  some  of  her 
workers  sink  into  misery,  and  then  has  slapped  plasters  on  the 
running  sore.  Increasingly,  England  has  been  using  state  doles 
and  palliatives,  and  she  has  somewhat  rotted  the  sturdy  English 
nature.  She  has  built  her  philosophy  of  social  reform  out  of 
the  statistics  of  misery. 

This  staleness  has  misled   her  enemies   into  believing  that 


From  the  London  Star 


THIS  IS  THE  HOUSE  THAT  ADDISON  BUILT 

Dr.  Addison,  in  charge  of  housing,  offers  a  bonus  of 
£150  to  the  builder  of  a  house 

recovery  and  renewal  were  not  for  her.  Time  and  again  they 
have  thought  they  saw  her  stumbling  to  ruin.  But  in  her 
heavy-hooved  lumbering  way  she  takes  the  seven-barred  gate. 

To  sum  up  the  year: 

The  reconstructive  program  of  the  government  is  still  a 
paper  scheme. 

Labor  has  taken  only  its  first  step  (wages  and  hours) 
toward  a  new  society. 

The  emergence  from  the  most  costly,  the  most  murderous 
war  in  human  history  has  been  made  in  good  order.  Britain 
has  weathered  a  year  of  weariness,  bitterness,  disillusion,  with 
surprising  success. 

Such  an  achievement  promises  that  the  vast  economic 
changes  of  the  next  ten  years  will  be  made  in  British  fashion 
by  conciliation,  compromise  and  constitutional  methods.  Only 
wildness  and  folly  from  the  government,  employers,  owners, 
and  the  middle  class  can  now  turn  the  workers  from  their 
program  of  orderly  conquest  of  power. 

Little  can  be  done   in  education  for  another  year  till   the 

From  the  Democrat   [English) 


"you  forcet  'me'  old  man 
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reports  of  local  boards  are  sent  in.  The  dearth  of  teachers 
will  be  felt  for  long.  It  will  require  several  years  to  reap 
results  from  the  Fisher  Education  act. 

The  Sankey  report  for  nationalization  of  the  coal  mines  has 
been  rejected  by  the  government.  But  no  settlement  will  be 
reached  till  the  mines  are  nationalized. 

The  government  failed  in  its  attempt  to  lower  the  wages  of 
the  railway  men.  And  now  it  has  offered  the  railway  nien  the 
largest  installment  of  workers'  control  ever  officially  proposed 
for  a  Rev  industry,  including  seats  on  the  commercial  direc- 
torate. 

The  nearer  labor  approaches  its  day  of  power  the  more  does 
it  slow  up  and  develop  responsibility,  and  the  fainter  grow  the 
voices  of  extremists.  I  .think  no  intelligent  person  fears  ex- 
cesses from  labor.  "  I  fear  timidity  and  lack  of  imagination  on 
the  part  of  labor,"  said  a  university  liberal  to  me.  The  leaders 
of  labor  are  constitutionalists,  who  desire  neither  bloodshed  nor 
paralysis.     They  wish  a  steady  next-step  progress  to  the  social- 


ist state,  with  workers'  control.  Those  leaders  are  Smillie, 
Hodges,  Clynes,  Henderson,  Thomas. 

It  has  been  a  year  in  which  labor  has  been  weak  politically 
and  strong  industrially,  though  in  a  manner  jerky  and  sec- 
tional. Labor  is  weak  politically,  and  yet  so  steady  is  the  drift 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  municipal  elections  labor  won 
thirteen  out  of  the  twenty-eight  London  boroughs  and  cap- 
tured the  mayoralty  in  sixteen  more  cities  and  boroughs  of 
Britain. 

Now,  as  a  year  ago,  three  classes  remain  still  to  be  heard 
from — the  women,  the  returned  soldiers  and  the  young  men, 
such  of  them  as  are  left  after  a  world  war. 

One  of  the  great  thinkers  of  England  has  said:  "  I  believe 
that  our  industrial  system  is  dying.  It  may  be  that  the  indus- 
trial revolution  was  a  biological  mistake,  that  the  human 
organism  is  not  adapted  to  that  kind  of  life."  In  any  case,  the 
workers  are  determined  to  control  that  industrial  system  and 
to  attack  the  "  irremediable  joylessness  of  human  condition." 


Applied  Patriotism 

Teaching  Citizenship  through  Social  Problems 
By  Calvin  C.  Thorn  a  son 


FORMERLY    INSTRUCTOR   IN    CIVICS,   JAMES 

WHY  is  it  that  fires  of  patriotism  seem  to  flare  up 
in  times  of  war  only  to  fade  to  embers  in  times 
of  peace?  The  enemies  of  civilization  are  as 
menacing  in  peace  as  in  war.  But  few  can  see 
the  more  insidious  foes.  In  war  the  advance  of  the  enemy  is 
proclaimed  by  armaments,  banners,  and  martial  music.  But 
Poverty  comes  with  stealthy  tread.  Disease  lurks  in  ambush. 
while  Selfishness  strangles  her  victims  without  an  alarm  from 
passers-by.  To  reveal  the  true  nature  of  these  social  enemies 
to  the  kind  of  young  people  who  are  found  in  our  American 
high  schools  is  to  enlist  at  least  a  large  majority  of  them  in 
the  fight.  This  is  practical  patriotic  education  and  genuine 
reconstruction.  My  reason  for  relating  the  following  experi- 
ence is  to  suggest  how  much  may  be  accomplished  along  these 
lines  through  high  school  classes  in  civic  and  social  problems. 
With  a  class  of  thirty  high  school  students  before  me,  ready 
to  take  up  a  course  in  social  problems,  I  resolved  to  attempt 
a  complete  break  from  the  routine  as  well  as  from  the  spirit 
of  the  old  "  forced-feeding  "  method  of  instruction.  For  my 
own  satisfaction  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the  young  people, 
I  set  out  to  accomplish  four  objectives: 

1.  To  facilitate  the  conversion  of  ideas  into  purposeful  actions, 
or  expressions,  not  only  as  an  aid  in  fixing  subject-matter  in  mind, 
but  also  as  a  means  of  cultivating  habits  of  doing  something  to 
better  conditions  as  well  as  of  learning  more  about  conditions. 

2.  To  cultivate  an  attitude  of  personal  responsibility  and  of  enthu- 
siastic anticipation  as  problems  of  increasing  complexity  are 
encountered. 

3.  To  equip  each  prospective  leader  with  some  of  the  tools  with 
which  to  work  effectively  in  a  democracy. 

4.  To  array  the  hidden  enemies  of  the  nation  as  vividly  as  possible 
before  the  young  people  who  were  about  to  leave  high  school  to 
enter  business  or  industrial  occupations,  to  teach,  or  to  go  to  college. 

For  the  central  idea  underlying  the  method  that  I  decided 
to  adopt,  I  owe  a  great  deal  to  two  distinct  types  of  educa- 
tional meetings  in  which  I  had  often  participated.  The  first 
of  these  is  exemplified  in  the  state  and  county  grange  conven- 
tions, or  in  the  conventions  of  the  labor  organizations.  The 
second  type  finds  its  most  common  illustration  in  the  sessions 
of  state  and  countv  teachers'  institutes. 


JOHN    HIGH    SCHOOL,    PORTLAND,    ORE. 

In  the  grange  meetings  there  was,  invariably,  an  intensity  of 
interest.  Each  member  wTas  a  participant,  either  in  commit- 
tee or  on  the  floor.  No  opinion  or  policy  ever  gained  the 
sanction  of  the  body  without  the  approval  by  majority  vote 
ot  those  present.  Committees  met  early  and  late  in  their 
eagerness  to  get  their  divisions  of  the  work  before  the  conven- 
tion. It  was  not  uncommon  to  hear  committee  meetings  an- 
nounced for  6  a.  M.  When  the  session  came  to  a  close  each 
member  felt  that  he  had  had  an  opportunity  to  give  definite 
expression  to  his  convictions — that  he  had  done  his  "  hit  "  to 
make  the  convention — that  the  convention  and  its  acts  were 
in  a  very  real  sense  his. 

At  the  teachers'  institutes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  delegates 
attended  as  few  meetings  as  possible,  came  as  late  in  the  morn- 
ings as  they  dared,  and  spent  much  time  in  the  hallways. 
They  were  lectured,  talked  to,  exhorted — "  theirs  not  to  rea- 
son why;  theirs  not  to  make  reply."  They  invariably  went 
away  at  the  close  of  sessions  relieved  that  the  grind  was  over. 
In  contrast  to  the  members  of  the  grange,  who  spent  almost 
all  of  their  time  in  convention  debating  and  adopting  or  re- 
jecting resolutions  embodying  their  sentiments  on  the  vital 
issues  of  the  day,  the  teachers  heard  a  few  formal  resolutions 
commending  the  county  superintendent,  thanking  the  speakers, 
and  possibly  endorsing  some  policies  affecting  the  work  of  the 
schools — all  introduced  in  the  last  half  hour  of  the  institute 
when  all  delegates  were  looking  restlessly  at  watches,  clocks 
and  train  schedules.  They  had  been  given  the  "  forced-feed- 
ing "  treatment  with  but  meager  benefit,  to  say  the  least. 

When  the  class  met  the  first  day  we  discussed  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  civic  meetings  in  a  self-governing  coun- 
try. We  had  pictures  portrayed  of  the  hopeless  inefficiency  of 
these  meetings  where  there  are  not  at  least  a  few  who  can  pre- 
side, others  who  can  keep  clear  and  accurate  minutes,  and  many 
who  can  express  themselves  clearly  and  who  have  at  their 
command  a  workable  knowledge  of  motions  adapted  to  the 
accomplishment  of  desired  objects.  This  led  up  to  a  consid- 
eration of  the  close  relationship  between  parliamentary  prac- 
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tice  and  the  social-problems  that  we  were  about  to  take  up; 
for  in  order  that  the  problems  of  society  may  be  solved  an  im- 
perious public  sentiment  must  be  created.  Civic  meetings 
called  for  this  purpose  must,  to  be  effective,  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  parliamentary  rules.  This  appealed  very 
forcibly  to  the  instincts  of  leadership,  self-expression  and  self- 
improvement  so  strong  in  young  people  of  high-school  age. 

That  the  students  might  have  the  fullest  possible  opportun- 
ity to  do  as  well  as  to  learn,  they  were  asked  to  take  the  class 
over  and  make  it  theirs,  and  that  their  instructor  was  to  be 
merely  a  voting  and  speaking  member — reserving,  however, 
the  privilege  of  giving  special  guidance  at  any  time  that  the 
best  good  of  the  class  demanded  such  action.  I  gave  out  cards 
upon  which  each  was  to  express  his  choice  of  special  work, 
three  departments  being  open  to  election:  (1)  presiding,  (2) 
keeping  the  minutes,  and  (3)  listing,  assigning,  and  handling 
supplementary  readings.  From  these  lists  I  selected  officers 
for  each  session.  A  business  manager  also  was  appointed  to 
look  after  any  special  activities  that  the  class  might  wish  to 
engage  in. 

The  adopted  text  presented  twelve  separate  topics:  popu- 
lation, immigration,  child  labor,  woman  in  industry,  labor 
organizations,  the  blind  and  deaf,  the  feebleminded  and  in- 
sane, crime  and  punishment,  marriage  and  divorce,  the  liquor 
problem,  poverty,  and  conservation.  So  we  divided  the 
semester  into  twelve  sessions,  one  for  each  general  topic. 
Twelve  members  of  the  class,  therefore,  were  given  oppor- 
tunity to  preside,  each  one  for  a  period  long  enough  to  enable 
him  to  acquire,  and  learn  to  use.  most  of  the  fundamental 
rules  of  parliamentary  law.  Each  of  the  secretaries  in  turn 
was  instructed  to  keep  the  minutes,  and  to  be  ready  to  read 
them  at  the  opening  of  each  meeting.  Those  who  elected  to 
do  the  library  work  constituted  the  library  commission,  taking 
over  all  supplementary  readings,  and  assigning  them  to 
members  of  the  class.  At  the  end  of  each  class  period  the  pass- 
ing bell  was  the  signal  for  adjournment.  At  the  end  of  each 
topic  session,  however,  the  class  would  adjourn  sine  die  by 
motion,  and  the  new  session  would  be  convened. 

While  the  class  was  at  work  I  managed  on  the  whole  to 
take  part  as  a  regular  member  of  the  body,  speaking  in  order, 
addressing  the  chair  and  the  like.  However.  I  made  a  special 
point  of  changing  about  frequently  that  I  might  drop  a  note 
on  the  desk  of  a  backward  student,  or  whisper  to  another  some 
suggestion  about  a  motion  that  might  be  needed  or  might  fit 
in.  In  this  manner  I  was  frequently  able  to  guide  the  class 
through  impending  tangles  by  making  quiet  suggestions  to  the 
abler  students.  When  an  inexperienced  chairman  was  presid- 
ing, I  frequently  sat  near  him  for  short  periods  to  help  him 
make  his  rulings  promptly. 

Our  general  plan  was  to  have  resolutions  involving  the 
subject  matter  bearing  upon  the  problems  to  be  solved  intro- 
duced early  in  the  session.  For  instance,  early  in  the  session 
on  population  the  problem  of  how  Portland  ought  to  plan  for 
her  future  was  brought  up,  and  the  following  resolution  was 
introduced : 

Resolved,  that  Oregon  should  lay  her  plans  for  the  future  with 
the  hypothesis  that  the  state  was  to  be  the  center  of  a  highly  devel- 
oped civilization   with   a  population  of  20,000,000. 

This    involved    a    careful    study    of    all    the    population 

statistics    at    our    command,    as    well    as    a    comparison    of 

Oregon's  climate,  soil,  natural  resources,  and   location,  with 

similar  factors  in  and  surrounding  New  York  city  and  other 

great  centers  of  population.     Outsiders  may  feel  that  the  class 

was  unduly  imbued  with  the  Oregon  spirit,  but  it  seems  to 

me  that  their  judgment  was  good  when  they  adopted  the  reso- 


lution, after  several  days  of  debate,  by  a  vote  of  19  to  10.  The 
next  year's  class  reversed  this  verdict. 

When  we  were  in  the  session  on  immigration  we  voted  in 
favor  of  abolishing  the  literacy  test  as  a  requirement  for  en- 
tiance  into  the  United  States  but  recommended  as  a  substi- 
tute a  more  general  examination  in  both  English  and 
citizenship  after  the  immigrant  had  been  in  the  midst  of 
America's  free  institutions  and  opportunities  for  five  years. 
During  the  session  on  child  labor,  members  of  the  class  looked 
up  and  reported  several  violations  of  the  law  in  our  commun- 
ity. After  a  sharp  moral  struggle  over  the  issue  of  backing  up 
the  law  by  reporting  these  cases  to  the  Child  Labor  Commis- 
sion, the  class  voted  by  a  decisive  majority  to  instruct  the 
secretary  to  report.  In  a  like  manner  we  proceeded  through 
the  course. 

In  many  lines  of  observation  work  we  were  handicapped  by 
our  distance  from  the  central  city  and  county  bureaus  and 
offices.  Visiting  industries  was  being  restricted  because  of  war 
conditions.  So  most  of  our  inspection  was  in  Portland  and 
was  done  by  committees  or  delegations  from  the  class.  This 
:orced  small  group-visiting  proved  most  beneficial.  A  com- 
mittee can  be  sent  to  an  office  or  a  factory  with  specific  prob- 
lems to  study.  Too  many  classes  go  in  large  groups,  and  all 
they  get  is  the  enjoyment  of  seeing  the  big  wheels  go  round. 

The  most  important  bit  of  observation  work  that  we  did 
was  on  our  trip  to  Salem,  sixty  miles  away,  where  the  state  in- 
stitutions are  located.  Before  going  we  had  studied  and  de- 
bated many  questions  involving  the  problems  of  these 
institutions.  Immediately  upon  our  arrival  at  each  institu- 
tion the  superintendent  would  give  us  a  short,  pointed  lecture 
upon  the  problems  confronting  him,  and  would  tell  us  what  to 
look  for.  Then  he  would  usher  us  through.  At  the  end  of 
our  inspection  the  superintendent  would  talk  to  us  again, 
answering  questions  and  following  up  his  first  lecture.  It 
seemed  to  me  at  the  time  that  if  every  high  school  graduate  in 
our  state  could  see  and  hear  what  we  saw  and  heard  on  that 
trip  through  the  institutions  for  the  blind,  the  insane,  adult 
delinquents,  juvenile  delinquents,  the  feebleminded  and  the 
tubercular,  a  wide-spread  reform  in  our  social  conditions  could 
be  brought  about  within  a  few  years. 

Take  one  concrete  illustration.  We  had  in  Oregon  about 
3.000  feebleminded  persons.  Our  state  institution  could  care 
rcr  about  300.  Where  were  the  other  2,700?  Of  course  we 
knew  they  were  scattered  over  the  state,  mingling  in  the  var- 
ious communities,  reproducing  their  kind.  While  we  were 
in  Salem  a  young  girl  arrived  at  the  institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded. Her  mother,  her  grandmother,  and  her  great  grand- 
mother were  over  the  valley  six  miles  away  in  the  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane.  We  were  told  that  a  recent  survey 
of  Great  Britain  had  shown  that  in  no  instance  do  two  feeble- 
minded parents  produce  a  normal  child,  and  that  the  larger 
portion  of  the  offspring  of  one  feebleminded  parent  is  feeble- 
minded. Yet,  up  in  Washington  county,  Oregon,  not  long 
before,  a  kind  old  judge  who  had  committed  a  girl  to  the  state 
institution  for  the  feebleminded,  cancelled  her  commitment 
papers  because  he  learned  that  she  was  soon  to  be  married. 
The  judge,  like  many  others,  had  not  been  educated  to  see 
farther  than  that  individual  girl's  own  immediate  support.  He 
overlooked  the  potential  family  of  eight  or  twelve  subnormal 
children  to  add  to  our  growing  burden  of  taxation  and  to  the 
total  of  human  misery  and  degradation.  One  student  ex- 
claimed to  me  that  day,  "  I  never  before  realized  the  smallest 
part  of  the  scope  of  our  duties  as  citizens."  Another  said,  "  I 
can  hardly  imagine  how  I  could  have  gone  out  to  teach,  not 
having  a  knowledge  of  these  things." 
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We  brought  our  course  to  a  fitting  close  by  holding  a  com- 
munity institute  of  two  sessions.  To  these  meetings  we  in- 
vited any  members  of  the  community  who  were  interested. 
The  first  session  consisted  of  twelve  selected  five-minute  ad- 
dresses by  students  on  the  various  phases  of  their  semester's 
work.  The  topics  chosen  will  indicate  the  trend  of  their 
talks:  The  Feebleminded  in  Prison,  Abolish  the  Cigarette, 
Poverty  More  Deadly  than  War,  Prohibition  in  Sight,  Sav- 
ing the  Children,  Labor's  War  Policy,  Better  Housing,  Child 
Labor  and  the  Recent  Supreme  Court  Decision,  Power  Possi- 
bilities in  the  Columbia  River,  Immigration  and  Reconstruc- 
tion, and  Safety  First.  The  earnestness  as  well  as  the  force- 
ful delivery  of  the  young  people  completely  won  the  audience. 
The  young  woman  who  presided  was  delightfully  tact- 
ful in  assuring  her  hearers  that  they  (the  high  school  students) 
were  not  setting  themselves  up  as  teachers  of  the  community 
but  that,  being  very  enthusiastic  over  what  they  were  finding 
cut  from  reading  and  observation,  they  wished  to  share  their 
discoveries  and  their  interest  with  their  friends  and  parents  in 
this  way.  Musical  numbers  were  interspersed  both  for  the 
enlivening  of  the  program  and  to  give  more  members  of  the 
class  an  opportunity  to  participate. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  features  of  the  entire  semester 
was  the  willingness  of  outside  speakers  to  come  when  invited. 
To  speak  to  the  class  these  persons  had  to  take  the  45-minute 
car  ride  to  the  school,  spend  the  class  period  with  us,  and  then 
take  the  time  necessary  to  return.  Seeing  this  willingness,  we 
adopted  the  policy  of  "  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,"  and  it  al- 
ways worked.  In  this  way  we  secured  as  speakers  before  the 
class  in  sociology,  and  also  before  the  class  in  civics  during  the 
preceding  semester,  the  following  people :  the  secretary  of  the 
state  federation  of  labor,  the  chairman  of  the  county  advisory 
budget  committee,  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Public  Wel- 
fare Bureau,  the  president  of  the  Rotary  Club,  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  a  member  of  the  child 
welfare  commission,  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and 
one  of  Portland's  first  city  commissioners.  Prominent  officials 
gave  us  much  time  and  attention  when  we  visited  their  offices, 
including  the  mayor,  each  of  the  four  commissioners,  city 
auditor,  secretary  of  the  child  labor  commission,  the  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  commissioners  for  the  Portland  district, 
the  city  superintendent  of  schools,  the  port  of  Portland  offi- 
cials and  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  four  objectives  in  view  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  course.  In  the  first  place  the  parliamentary 
class  organization  with  a  student  chairman  and  definite  rules 
of  procedure  completely  unloosed  the  tongues  of  the  students 
so  that  the  second  speech  rule,  the  time  limits,  and  the  points 
of  order  were  much  more  freely  invoked  by  the  chairman  than 
the  right  to  call  upon  a  member  for  a  part  that  should  have 
been  volunteered.  Every  resolution  was  contested  as  hotly  as 
if  it  had  been  an  actual  law  going  into  the  statutes.  One  of 
the  more  cynically  inclined  members  of  the  class  once  rose  to 
remind  certain  enthusiasts  that  even  though  they  secured  the 
passage  of  their  resolution  nothing  would  actually  be  accom- 
plished. He  was  forcibly  reminded  in  return  by  the  studenj 
chairman  that  we  were  one  of  the  many  small  units  of  the 
great  national  body,  and  as  coming  from  such  our  conclusions 
were  important.  While  considering  the  liquor  problem,  the 
class  instructed  one  of  the  secretaries  to  write  to  United  States 
Senator  McNary  to  inquire  why  immediate  action  should  not 
be  taken  to  cut  off  the  use  of  fuel  and  grains  in  breweries.  The 
prompt  reply  was  stimulating  and  vivifying.  Later  a  letter 
was  sent  to  the  Child  Labor  Commission  to  be  presented  by 
that  body  to  the  state  legislative  assembly  asking  that  the  edu- 
cational qualification  of  children  getting  work  permits  be 
raised  from  sixth  to  eighth  grade  graduation.    The  reporting 


of  the  violations  of  the  child  labor  law  mentioned  above  is  an- 
other of  several  acts  of  the  class  on  record  in  the  secretaries' 
books  indicating  purposefully  directed  action  upon  information 
obtained.  This  directed  action  upon  subject-matter  actually 
appeals  to  the  instincts  of  self-improvement,  self-expression, 
and  leadership  so  strong  in  young  people  of  the  American  high 
school  class.  In  making  the  getting  of  subject-matter  a  means 
to  an  end,  in  using  knowledge  obtained  directly  in  solving 
problems,  it  is  a  safe  assertion  that  they  retained  that  subject- 
matter  longer  than  if  they  had  been  trying  to  get  it  for  its 
own  sake. 

An  attitude  of  responsibility  and  willingness  to  attack  prob- 
lems, our  second  objective,  precipitated  one  day  a  lively  tacti- 
cal battle  against  the  age-old  game  of  "  bluff."  After  several 
meetings  in  which  the  chairman  had  had  difficulty  in  sup- 
pressing an  "offish  "  member  who  persisted  in  talking  much 
while  saying  little,  the  following  resolution  was  introduced 
and,  after  a  sharp  struggle,  passed  on  roll-call  by  a  vote  of 
18  to  5: 

Whereas  the  class  period  is  short,  and  the  subject  matter  under 
consideration  of  great  importance  to  each  of  us;  therefore,  be  it  re- 
solved, that  we  go  on  record  as  favoring  only  such  discussions  as 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  subject-matter  being  considered,  and 
for  which  due  preparation  has  been  made.  We  furthermore  pledge 
our  fullest  cooperation  with  the  session  chairman  and  with  the  class 
advisor  in  the  enforcement  of  this  resolution. 

One  of  the  older  girls  that  day  after  class  remarked  that 
we  were  having  a  course  in  pedagogy  as  well  as  in  sociology. 
At  any  rate,  here  was  a  real  issue  in  a  natural  setting  being 
grappled  with  by  the  students  on  their  own  volition  and  initia- 
tive.  This  is  very  much  like  the  stuff  that  real  life  is  made  of. 

The  third  objective  was  the  equipping  of  prospective  leaders 
with  some  of  the  tools  with  which  to  work  effectively  in  a 
democratic  society.  And,  truly,  there  are  few  manufacturing 
establishments  in  which  there  can  be  found  a  by-product  of 
such  high  relative  value  as  the  workable  knowledge  of  parlia- 
mentary practice  gained  by  this  class.  There  is  an  appreciation 
everywhere  of  the  value  of  standard  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
public  meetings,  but  rarely  do  high  school  pupils  have  an  op- 
portunity to  practice  these  rules.  Can  you  imagine  a  better 
illustration  of  hopeless  anarchy  than  that  which  runs  riot  in 
a.  public  meeting  where  a  live  issue  is  up,  but  where  the  chair- 
man is  lacking  in  experience,  or  where  there  are  no  leaders  in 
the  audience  who  can  express  themselves  clearly  and  in  good 
form?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  making  a  distinct  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  of  democracy  when  we  give  our  high 
school  students  a  thorough  day-to-day  drilling  in  the  methods, 
rules  and  forms  for  conducting  parliamentary  sessions. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  fourth  objective, 
the  arraying  of  the  hidden  enemies  of  the  nation  vividly  be- 
fore the  young  people,  I  shall  submit  the  following  statements 
taken  at  random  from  papers  handed  in  or  letters  written  by 
members  of  the  class  after  they  had  completed  the  course: 

During  the  session  on  child  labor  I  began  to  realize  as  never 
before  our  duties  as  citizens.  If  we  are  to  be  useful  citizens  we 
must  begin  now  as  students  to  work  to  that  end. 

I  had  no  idea  that  labor  organizations  were  so  reasonable.  I 
have  read  a  great  deal  on  labor  since  beginning  these  studies,  and 
my  whole  attitude  toward  these  organizations  has  changed. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  the  study  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
because  of  what  these  people  are  doing  to  improve  themselves  in 
the  face  of  such  obstacles. 

It  looks  like  a  mighty  promising  field  for  work  in  the  future. 

This  broader  view  of  the  needs  and  the  opportunities  that 
high  school  graduates  are  facing  could  hardly  be  summarized 
in  more  fitting  words  that  those  used  by  the  young  woman 
who  presided  at  our  community  institute  when  she  said : 

We  have  been  told  by  our  instructor  that,  in  going  briefly  over 
these  great  problems,  we  were  passing  gates  opening  into  vast  fields 
of  opportunity  for  service.  We  feel  that  we  have  at  least  seen  the 
gates  and  know  how  to  find  the  ones  that  will  lead  us  into  the  fields 
in  which  each  of  us  may  find  his  greatest  opportunity  and  achieve 
his  greatest  success. 


,<"V 


Keepers  of  the  Faith 

Men  and  Women  Who  Recently  Broke  Silence 
and  Revealed  a  Great  Body  of  Public  Opin- 
ion Ready  to  Uphold  the  Liberties  of  the 

Founders 


THOMAS    JEFFERSON 


"  //  there  lie  any  among  us  who  wisli 
to  dissolve  this  Union  or  to  change 
the  republican  form,  let  them  stand 
undisturbed  as  monuments  of  the 
safety  with  which  errors  of  opinion 
amy  be  tolerated  where  reason  is  left 
free  to  combat  it  " 


"  Let  us  not  establish  tyranny.  En- 
ergy is  a  different  thing  from  vio- 
lence. If  we  make  no  false  step  we 
shall  be  essentially  united,  but  if  we 
push  things  to  extremes  we  shall 
then  give  to  faction  body  and 
solidity  " 


ALEXANDER    HAMILTON 
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CHARLES   EVANS   HUGHES 


Former  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  who  led  the  members  of  the  New  York  Bar  Association 
in  their  demand  that  the  five  Socialist  assemblymen  suspended  on  January  7,  be  reseated  by  the  New  York 
Assembly  "in  recognition  of  their  own  rights  and  of  the   rights  of  their  constituencies." 
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HIRAM    W.    JOHNSON, 

Senator  from  California 
"  We  tell  them  [the  Socialists]  that  so  long  as  they 
seek  to  bring  about  a  revolution  and  keep  within  the 
Constitution  they  can  do  so;  that  if  they  abide  by 
the  laws  they  are  at  liberty  to  advocate  anything 
they  see  fit.  .  .  .  But  why  ivere  these  men  un- 
seated without  being  given  a  trial?" 
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LOUIS   D.   BRANDEIS, 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Concurring  in  an  opinion  o-f  Justice  Holmes:  "... 
we  should  be  eternally  vigilant  against  attempts  to 
check  the  expression  of  opinions  thai  we  loathe  and 
believe  to  be  fraught  with  death,  unless  they  so 
imminently  threaten  immediate  interference  with  the 
lawful  and  pressing  purposes  of  the  law  that  an 
immediate  check  is  required  to  save  the  country." 


JOSEPH    I.   FRANCE, 

Senator  from  Maryland 

"  Who  introduced  the  repeal  of  the  Espionage  Act 
into  the  present  session  of  Congress  and  who  lately 
said:  "Free  speech  is  the  safety  valve  for  abnormal 
times.  .  .  .  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  was 
-written  for  times  such  as  these." 


GEORGE    W.    ANDERSON, 

United  States  Attorney,  Boston 
"...  more  than  gg  per  cent  of  the  advertised 
and  reported  pro-German  plots  never  existed.  . 
I  doubt  the  '  Red '  menace  having  more  basis  in  fact 
than  the  pro-German  peril  .  .  .  many  of  the  same 
persons  and  newspapers  that  for  two  years  were 
faking  pro-German  plots  are  now  promoting  '  The 
Red  Terror,    ..." 
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OLIVER  WENDELL   HOLMES, 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
"  When  men  have  realised  that  time  has  upset  many 
fighting  faiths,  they  may  come  to  believe  .  .  .  that 
the  ultimate  good  desired  is  better  reached  by  free 
trade  in  ideas — that  the  best  test  of  truth  is  the 
power  of  thought  to  get  itself  accepted  in  the  com- 
petition of  the  market.     .     .     ." 


JANE   ADDA  MS 

Hull  House,  Chicago 

Miss  Addams  presided  at  a  Chicago  meeting  at  which 
speakers  protested  against  the  government  raids  and 
deportation  policy.  As  a  result,  newspapers  have  it, 
she  is  under  surveillance  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 


FRANK    I.    COBB, 

Editor  the  New  York  World 
"  The  policy  of  repression  that  has  been  generally 
adopted  .  .  .  to  meet  this  propaganda  of  radical- 
ism is  fatal.  .  .  .  Nobody  ever  succeeded  in  bet- 
tering the  weather  by  putting  the  thermometer  in 
jail,  and  nobody  will  ever  remove  the  causes  of  un- 
rest and  discontent  by  trying  to  suppress  their  mani- 
festations." 


FATHER    KAZINCI, 

St.  Michael's  Church,  Braddock,  Pa. 

The  "fighting  priest"  who  kept  his  church  open  for 
discussion  during  the  steel  strike  when  state,  county 
and  local  officials  prohibited  labor  meetings  either 
indoors  or  out;  and  who  protested  to  Governor 
Sproul  against  the  actions  of  the  State  Constabulary. 


FRANCIS   FISHER    KANE, 

United  States  Attorney,  Philadelphia 
"...  it  [the  Communist  Party]  at  least  calls 
itself  a  political  party  and  holds  open  meetings  and 
discussions.  Consequently,  we  ought  not  to  raid  it 
unless  we  are  absolutely  compelled  to  do  so  in  order 
to  enforce  the  law,  for  by  such  methods  we  shall 
drive  underground  and  make  dangerous  what  was 
not  dangerous  before." 


JAMES    F.    MINTURN, 

Justice,  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey 
"If  legislation  of  this  character  [a  state  law  limit- 
ing the  right  of  free  speech  and  assembly]  is  to  pass 
unchallenged  by  the  courts  of  justice  .  .  .  the  time 
is  not  inopportune  for  a  revision  of  the  fundamental 
law  comporting  with  the  excision  of  the  guaran- 
tees contained  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  Magna 
Charta.  ..." 
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PERCY  STICKNEY  GRANT, 

Rector,  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New  York 
"  To  deport  persons  for  having  and  preaching  ideas 
is  a  very  materialistic  thing  to  do.  You  may  deport 
three  hundred  or  three  million  and  think  you  are 
going  to  deport  ideas,  but  you're  not.  .  .  .  This 
deportation  seems  to  have  cast  discredit  on  the 
boasted  American  tradition  of  free  speech.    .    .    .    ' 


JOHN   LORD  O  BRIAN, 

Former  Assistant  United  States  Attorney-General 
Discussing  before  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association,  the  unseating  of  the  Socialist 
assemblymen:  "  This  discussion  has  been  entirely 
irrelevant.  The  only  thing  here  involved  is  the 
ancient  and  well-established  Anglo-Saxon  principle 
of  fair  play." 


Are  Our  Foreign-Born  Emigrating?1 

An  Analysis  of  the  Experience  of  an  Industrial  City 
By  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger 


AT  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  people  of  America 
expected  to  see  a  large  exodus  of  our  foreign-born. 
It  seemed  only  natural  that  the  interruption  of 
communication  with  central  Europe  and  the  Bal- 
kan states  for  so  many  years  would,  upon  the  restoration  of 
peace,  create  a  tremendous  longing  in  the  hearts  of  many  to 
return  to  the  countries  of  their  birth,  to  seek  their  relatives  or 
to  assist  in  the  rebuilding  and  reconstruction  of  their  former 
homes. 

Gary,  with  its  large  percentage  of  foreign-born  offers  an 
excellent  field  for  measuring  the  actual  extent  of  this  antici- 
pated emigration.  The  interrelationship  of  its  foreign-born 
population  with  every  phase  of  the  city's  life  is  so  marked 
that  any  considerable  emigration  would  be  immediately  re- 
flected in  its  institutions.  The  steel  industries,  the  schools,  the 
churches,  the  housing  situation  and  the  banks  would  simul- 
taneously register  the  result. 

The  general  character  of  Gary's  foreign-born  population 
may  best  be  judged  through  the  steel  industry.  Of  foreign- 
born  men  employed  in  one  of  the  largest  steel  plants,  60  per 
cent  are  married  and  40  per  cent  unmarried.  The  greater 
part  of  the  married  group  have  their  families  resident  in  Gary. 
Men  with  families  here  have  left  the  country  in  very  few  in- 
stances. Those  who  have  left  are  either  single,  or  married 
men  whose  families  a're  still  living  in  foreign  lands.  The  pub- 
lic and  church  schools  show  no  decrease  in  enrollment.  The 
churches,  excepting  one  instance  that  will  be  noted  later,  have 
suffered  no  losses  in  the  number  of  families  affiliated  with 
them.  Men  with  resident  families  as  a  group  have  acquired 
property,  own  their  homes  and  have  no  intention  of  departing 
for  their  native  home.  In  many  instances,  the  men  who  are 
returning  to  their  families  abroad  propose  to  arrange  for  their 
removal  to  this  land. 

It  is  among  the  single  men,  therefore,  that  one  would  ex- 
pect to  find  those  who  plan  to  leave.  Their  departure  would 
be  felt,  first  of  all,  in  a  decreased  labor  supply.  The  actual 
number  of  departures  has  been  carefully  observed  by  the  vari- 
ous local  industries,  from  day  to  day,  in  order  to  enable  their 
employment  departments  to  estimate  the  possible  diminution 
of  their  labor  forces.  From  the  month  of  May  until  the  first 
of  October,  employment  managers  have  estimated  that  400 
were  leaving  each  month  for  Europe — a  total  of  1,500  or  2,000 
men  within  this  period.  The  managers  of  the  foreign  ex- 
change departments  of  Gary's  banks  declare  that  this  estimate 
is  somewhat  too  high.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  sailings 
have  been  quite  irregular  and  maintain  that  250  a  month 
would  be  a  more  accurate  estimate.  On  this  basis,  the  number 
of  departures  would  be  between  1,000  and  1,200  for  the  same 
period.  A  foreign  exchange  manager  in  the  Calumet  district 
of  northwestern  Indiana  stated  that  600  Rumanians  left  from 
the  Chicago  district  this  fall,  all  within  a  very  short  period, 
and  that  a  great  many  of  this  number  were  from  Gary  and  its 
surrounding  cities. 

The  number  of  departures  is  not  viewed  with  alarm.  To 
many,  they  merely  represent  that  migratory  group  that  has  al- 
ways been  accustomed  to  make  return  trips  to  Europe.  The 
war,  which  had  made  return  practically  impossible,  created  a 


1  In  the  Survey  for  June  28,  1919,  Mrs.  Sternberger  described  Gary's 
efforts  for  the  assimilation  of  the  foreign  born. 


group  whose  return  would  normally  have  been  spread  over 
a  period  of  four  years.  Many  of  them  are  leaving  only  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity.  They  are  eager  to  see  for  themselves 
the  condition  of  their  native  lands.  Others  long  to  see  their 
relatives  and  to  investigate  their  plight.  A  large  proportion 
of  them  will  most  likely  return  to  this  land  after  the  pur- 
poses of  their  visit  abroad  have  been  satisfied.  There  are  some 
groups,  however,  who  have  very  little  intention  of  returning. 
The  possibility  of  determining  these  intentions  is  offered 
through  a  consideration  of  the  economic  and  polit'cal  situation 
of  the  respective  European  nations  represented  in  Gary's  for- 
eign-born groups,  and  its  influence  upon  their  mental  attitudes. 

In  one  Hungarian  church,  consisting  of  about  two  hundred 
families,  only  ten  expressed  any  intention  of  leaving  this  coun- 
try. Some  individuals  whose  families  still  live  abroad  stated 
that  they  were  going  with  the  intention  of  bringing  back  their 
families.  Hungary's  present  reduced  geographical  extent  has 
tended  to  reduce  the  incentive  to  participate  in  the  development 
or  reconstruction  of  that  nation.  Hungarians  who  hail  from 
the  border  lands  of  Hungary  have,  furthermore,  no  desire  to 
return  to  the  region  of  their  birth,  now  that  it  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  its  enemies,  Rumania  and  Czechoslovakia.  In  fact, 
another  Hungarian  group  in  this  city  is  composed  of  families 
and  individuals  of  whom  80  per  cent  originally  came  from 
regions  now  held  by  Czechoslovakia.  The  influence  of  this 
fact  upon  any  desire  to  return  is  self-evident. 

There  have  been  no  departures  from  the  local  Czech  group, 
simply  because  no  permits  or  passports  have  been  issued  to 
travelers  destined  for  Czechoslovakia.  Though  Italians  have 
had  opportunities  to  leave,  very  few  of  their  number  have 
done  so. 

Among  the  Croatians  and  Serbians  there  has  been  a  relatively 
large  number  of  departures.  The  Jugo-Slav  aspirations  in 
Europe  reflect  themselves  in  the  attitude  of  these  people. 
There  has  recently  occurred  a  reaction  in  this  tendency,  due 
to  word  received  from  those  who  have  already  returned  that 
all  who  arrive  are  rapidly  being  impressed  into  the  Serbian 
army,  in  view  of  the  strained  situation  between  Italy  and  Jugo- 
slavia. 

The  national  expansion  of  Greece  has  also  served  to  urge- 
many  of  the  Gary  Greek  residents  to  return.  In  the  month 
of  August,  there  was  one  particular  group  of  ten  men  who  left 
on  the  same  day,  every  one  of  whom  expressed  his  intention  to 
remain  abroad  permanently.  Half  of  their  number  were  un- 
married men,  and  the  others  had  families  in  Europe.  They 
would  have  gone  back  long  before  that  date  had  not  war  con- 
ditions deterred  them.  One  had  lived  here  for  twelve  years 
while  the  others  came  to  this  country  only  a  year  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  European  war.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
Greeks  plan  to  come  back  after  a  brief  visit. 

Among  the  Rumanians,  the  proportion  of  those  who  are 
leaving  appears  to  be  far  larger  than  that  of  any  other  group. 
The  report  of  six  hundred  of  their  number  leaving  from  the 
district  about  Chicago,  as  mentioned  above,  reflects  the  extent 
of  their  emigration.  Another  indication  of  this  tendency  is 
noticeable  in  the  fact  that  the  minister  of  the  local  Rumanian 
church  has  himself  left  for  Europe  and  that  services  are  now 
held  only  upon  alternate  Sundays  by  a  visiting  minister.     It  has 
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been  estimated  that  over  two  hundred  Rumanians  have  left 
Gary  since  the  month  of  May. 

Some  local  residents  who  halve  recently  been  in  New  York 
city  bring  back  the  report  of  activity  among  prospective  emi- 
grants, on  the  part  of  a  group  that  preys  upon  their  ignorance. 
This  group  has  been  sending  its  agents  to  the  smaller  cities 
and  mining  towns  to  promise  cheap  travel  and  prompt  depart- 
ure from  New  York.  They  impress  upon  these  emigrants 
that  they  have  an  immediate  sailing  at  their  command.  Groups 
of  twelve  are  organized  and  cheap  railroad  transportation  is 
provided  to  New  York.  Upon  their  arrival  there,  they  are 
escorted  to  a  group  of  lodging  houses,  sponsored  by  this  or- 
ganization. When  they  express  their  desire  of  purchasing  a 
steamship  ticket,  the  first  question  directed  at  them  is  whether 
they  are  in  possession  of  their  passports.  In  practically  every 
instance  the  answer  is  No;  this  necessity  had  not  been  called 
to  their  attention.  The  lodging  house  promoters  then  assure 
them  that  they  can  secure  the  necessary  passports  for  them. 
The  delay  thus  necessitated  works  to  the  advantage  and  profit 
of  the  group  that  promotes  these  establishments.  The  subse- 
quent delay,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  passport,  in  securing  the 
desired  steamship  passage,  again  tends  to  their  profit.  In  some 
instances,  men  have  waited  for  two  or  three  months  before 
they  were  finally  able  to  leave.  Another  source  of  profit  for 
these  agents  is  offered  in  the  exchange  of  money.  Outrageous 
charges  are  made.  Such  incidents  make  many  timid  about 
traveling. 

Among  other  influences  at  work  that  tend  to  discourage  many 
from  their  inclination  to  return  are  letters  from  abroad  telling 
of  the  acute  suffering  and  of  the  lack  of  opportunities  for 
profitable  labor.  Letters  from  those  who  have  already  com- 
pleted the  trip  to  Europe  also  tend  to  discourage.  A  Ruman- 
ian who  left  with  $4,000,  writes  to  a  friend  that  he  arrived 
with  but  $400.  He  claims  that  there  were  repeated  charges 
and  expenses  that  he  had  not  anticipated.  He  also  stated  that 
he  is  still  ignorant  as  to  his  route  of  travel  from  America.  A 
national  Serbian  federation,  aware  of  the  inconveniences  and 


impositions  suffered  by  emigrants  of  its  own  nationality,  con- 
templates taking  immediate  action  to  safeguard  their  interests. 

During  November,  there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the 
number  of  departures.  This  was  due  principally  to  the  order 
issued  by  the  French  government  asking  its  American  repre- 
sentatives to  discontinue  issuing  travel  permits  through  their 
country,  because  of  the  congestion  caused  by  the  great  number 
of  American  arrivals  in  France  to  be  transported  to  the  in- 
terior of  Europe.  As  a  result  of  these  different  discourage- 
ments, it  is  estimated  that  during  the  month  of  October  there 
were  but  fifty  departures.  And  during  November  the  same 
average  prevailed.  Even  the  steel  strike,  with  its  extended 
period  of  unsettlement,  did  not  tend  to  urge  the  foreign-born 
homeward. 

Owing  to  statements  made  in  some  of  the  letters  received 
from  those  who  have  reached  their  destination,  rumors  have 
been  circulated  that  some  foreign  exchange  agents  have  not 
been  forwarding  the  money  of  their  clients  as  directed.  For- 
eign exchange  men  declare  that  these  charges  are  unfounded 
and  that  the  rumor  is  due  to  the  impatience  of  those  who 
have  returned.  Upon  reaching  Europe,  they  present  their 
checks  for  payment.  They  become  suspicious  when  they  are 
told  that  the  checks  cannot  be  honored  at  that  very  moment. 
They  overlook  the  fact  that  European  banking  agencies  must 
await  the  advices  for  these  foreign  money  remittances  before 
they  can  be  paid  out.  They  also  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  readjust  international 
banking  relations. 

Though  the  initial  movement  in  Gary's  foreign  exodus 
threatened  to  reach  a  great  momentum,  there  is  now  no  fear 
that  it  will  continue  to  any  significant  extent.  Even  the  Ru- 
manians, the  Jugo-Slavs  and  the  Greeks,  who  at  first  mani- 
fested such  eagerness,  are  changing  their  intentions,  and  there 
is  no  prospect  of  their  leaving  in  the  immediate  future.  Espe- 
cially is  this  so  since  the  letters  coming  from  abroad  tell  of 
the  conditions  bordering  upon  a  state  of  war,  of  the  lack  of 
supplies  and  equipment  for  industry  and  of  atmosphere  rife 
with  discontent. 


Alien  Impressions  of  America 

By  Ada  French 


JUST  now  while  so  much  :s  being  said  and  written  con- 
cerning Americanization,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  in- 
quire exactly  how  our  American  institutions  have  im- 
pressed the  foreign-born  who  lived  among  us  in  the  past. 
Particularly  is  this  interesting  since  it  is  so  often  charged 
that  bolshevism  was  nurtured  here  by  our  generosity  in  permit- 
ting political  exiles  to  find  refuge  among  us.  What  sort  of 
ideas  about  the  United  States  had  these  refugees  to  take  back 
when,  after  the  fall  of  the  imperial  autocracy,  so  many  of  them 
returned  to  their  native  land? 

I  happened  to  have  opportunity  to  make  some  observations 
on  this  point,  for  I  was  in  Russia  during  the  czar's  regime 
and  left  just  before  his  abdication,  March  6,  191 7.  The  week 
before  Easter,  I  returned  to  Vladivostok  and  spent  some  time 
there.  On  my  return  to  Yokohama,  the  influx  of  Russians, 
whose  fare  home  was  being  paid  by  Kerensky,  had  already  set 
in.  There  were  hundreds,  often  thousands,  on  every  ship 
that  reached  Japan  from  America.  There  were  not  boats 
enough  across  to  Vladivostok,  so  Yokohama  was  overrun  with 
them.  The  Russian  consul  general  remarked  to  me:  "  Some- 
body is  mad  in  Petrograd." 


If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  he  told  me  he  was  pay- 
ing out  an  average  of  twenty-six  thousand  dollars  a  day  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  this  throng,  most  of  them  Jews,  for 
whom  Russians  up  to  that  time  had  always  had  contempt. 
It  was  certainly  a  strange  situation,  in  which  everyone  felt  at 
sea.  A  few,  of  course,  were  paying  their  own  way,  but  the 
majority  had  little  or  nothing  at  all,  and  these  latter  were  the 
ones  who  had  large  numbers  of  children.  Since  it  was  not 
certain  these  would  continue  to  be  supplied  with  funds  from 
Petrograd,  nothing  definite  could  be  done. 

While  awaiting  passage  home  (ships  were  so  crowded  it 
took  months  to  be  able  to  secure  a  stateroom),  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  these  Russians.  At  first  I  was  shocked, 
then  grieved  and  then  intensely  interested,  first  by  their  atti- 
tude toward  the  United  States  and,  secondly,  by  their  attitude 
toward  Russia. 

One  thing  they  talked  about  was  education,  which  they 
eagerly  asserted  must  be  along  vocational  and  individualistic 
lines.  "  We  will  have  wonderful  schools  in  Russia,"  they 
said.  "  We  will  honor  our  teachers  above  all  men.  We  will 
have  no  aristocracy  but  that  of  mind.     Every  child  will,  from 
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the  moment  of  his  birth,  and  considering  his  ancestry  and 
environment,  be  trained  along  the  lines  to  bring  out  the  most 
in  him.     Our  children  are  our  future." 

Our  American  methods  of  education,  except  the  university 
graduate  courses,  they  had  found  extremely  unsatisfactory. 
Every  one  of  these  people  had  got  all  the  education  he  could 
and  was  crying  for  more.  They  were  astoundingly  well  read, 
and  had  all  the  books  they  could  carry.  One  party  of  eight, 
from  Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  had  a  most  complete  library 
with  them.  I  saw  well  worn  copies  scattered  about  their 
rooms  of  Spencer,  Darwin,  Huxley,  Kelvin,  Hugo,  Thack- 
eray, Dickens,  Jack  London,  Dante,  Walt  Whitman, 
Haeckel,  Gorky,  Dostoievsky — the  masterpieces  of  the  world, 
particularly  in  science.  The  most  money  spent  on  education 
in  the  United  States,  they  said,  is  for  higher  education  for 
those  who,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  were  well  able  to  pay 
for  themselves,  while  the  children  of  the  poor  are  herded 
into  crowded  rooms  with  the  least  capable,  most  underpaid 
teachers.  All  the  fine  school  buildings,  the  best  teachers,  the 
best  equipment  are  put  into  the  parts  of  the  cities  where  the 
well-to-do  live,  and  into  the  schools  of  the  higher  grades. 
Housing  laws  are  disregarded  in  the  tenement  or  poorer 
quarters,  they  said.  One  man  said  that  he  had  repeatedly 
called  the  attentibn  of  the  authorities  to  the  stairway  in  the 
tenement  in  which  he  lived,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  him. 
He  lost  his  wife  in  a  fire  there. 

Here  is  one  story:  A  little  Russian  girl,  thirteen,  whose 
parents  had  died,  was  living  with  her  grandmother,  a  half 
blind,  decrepit  old  creature,  who  did  not  keep  the  child's  cloth- 
ing very  clean,  but  who  loved  her  with  a  great  devotion.  This 
child  was  torn  from  the  arms  of  her  grandmother  and  put  with 
strangers,  neat  to  be  sure,  but  having  no  sympathy  with  the 
little  Russian  girl.  She  went  wrong,  was  sent  to  a  house  of 
correction,  and  at  fifteen  committed  suicide  by  hanging  her- 
self in  this  school,  all  the  time  begging  for  her  grandmother, 
who  through  grief  had  become  so  feeble  that  she,  also,  was  a 
public  charge. 

Another  man  told  of  his  aged  grandmother  (Russians  love 
and  take  the  tenderest  care  of  their  old  people)  being  taken 
without  their  consent  to  a  well-known  hospital  in  the  vicinity 
of  San  Francisco.  This  hospital,  under  the  rules  of  the  be- 
quest by  which  it  was  founded,  always  had  to  halve  as  many 
charity  patients  as  pay  patients.  However,  the  trustees  got 
around  that.  They  put  the  charity  patients  in  two  small 
rooms  up  under  the  eaves.  This  man  found  his  grandmother, 
with  seven  other  women,  in  a  room  about  twenty-two  feet 
square,  with  very  low,  slanting  ceiling,  'a  large  window  in  the 
outer  wall  and  a  large  double  door  into  the  hall.  The  law 
in  California  says  that  there  must  be  five  hundred  cubic  feet 
of  air  space  for  each  person  who  occupies  ai  room.  This  man 
complained  to  the  proper  authorities  that  this  room  had  not 
the  proper  air  space.  He  was  treated  with  great  brusqueness 
and  shown  the  door.  His  grandmother  had  never  taken  a  cold 
drink  in  her  life,  hot  tea  being  the  eternal  drink  of  the  Rus- 
sians. By  the  doctor's  orders  she  was  on  a  liquid  diet.  The 
nurses  in  this  ward  were  the  newest  and  youngest  on  proba- 
tion and  were  overworked.  They  had  no  time  to  prepare  any- 
thing but  cold  orange  juice.  This  gave  the  old  lady  great  dis- 
tress. They  paid  no  attention  to  her  protests.  When  she 
made  too  much  fuss,  they  gave  her  opiates.  She  died,  and  it 
was  found  that  she  had  starved  to  death,  having  had  nothing 
but  cold  orange  juice  for  a  week.  Her  grandson  stole  her 
chart  and  this  he  showed  to  me. 

Every  one  of  those  returning  Russians  had  something  to  say 
of  the  highhanded  methods  and  of  the  charges  of  our  public 
service  corporations.  They  thought  it  very  strange  that  all  of 
our  cities   provide   sewers,   street   work,   fire   protection,   and 


schools  free — that  is,  that  we  provide  them  by  taxes  which  all 
pay — while  our  income-bringing  utilities,  such  as  water,  gas, 
electricity  and  car  systems  are  farmed  out  to  a  few  individuals, 
as  corporations,  for  their  own  personal  enrichment.  Why  do 
we  not  make  these  things  pay  for  the  others  for  which  we 
are  taxed,  they  asked. 

One  of  these  men  had  it  figured  out  that  the  city  in  which 
he  had  lived  for  nearly  twenty  years — a  typical  smalll  city  of 
the  United  States — could  have  been  supplying  at  the  moment 
he  left  about  all  the  necessities  of  life  without  cost  or  at  a 
figure  so  low  it  would  not  count.  In  fact,  he  had  it  proved 
that  the  city  would  have  had  a1  surplus  to  expend  on  better  and 
more  education  and  on  improving  the  housing  and  in  beauti- 
fying the  place.  Instead  of  all  these  things  for  the  public  good, 
however,  a  few  families  had  spent  the  corporations'  money  on 
villas  or  castles  abroad  where  they  lived  most  of  the  time,  on 
imported  paintings  which  were  seldom  seen  by  anyone,  on  high 
powered  automobiles  with  which  they  broke  the  speed  laws 
and  laughed  about  it — all  the  money  went  outside  the  city. 
This  Russian  said  to  me:  "We  all  paid  those  people  to 
scorn  us." 

All  had  tales  to  tell  of  camouflaged  foods.  One  man,  who 
had  worked  for  a  dairy,  said  that  one  of  his  duties,  the  last 
one  at  night,  after  everyone  had  gone  but  the  manager,  was  to 
put  powder  into  every  can  of  milk.  He  was  watched  very 
carefully  to  see  that,  if  he  had  any  left,  he  did  not  carry  it 
away.  He  as*ked  once  what  this  powder  was,  in  his  broken 
English,  and  was  sworn  at  in  such  a  way  that  he  never  asked 
again.  Milk  stories  were  numerous  and  concerned  every 
prominent  city  in  the  United  States. 

Some  told  of  meats  being  soaked  in  chemicals  in  the  abat- 
toirs until  every  particle  of  nourishment  and  fat  is  extracted. 
A  little  vegetable  oil,  imported  from  the  Orient,  is  substi- 
tuted. They  told  of  wheat  being  so  divided  and  scattered 
into  patent  breakfast  foods  and  other  fancy  things  in  the  mills, 
that  what  is  sold  as  flour  only  looks  like  it,  having  no  sustain- 
ing qualities;  berries,  fruits  and  vegetables,  they  said  were 
sprayed  with  poisons  to  preserve  them  and  heighten  their  color ; 
honey  combs  are  made  of  parafEn  and  a  mixture  of  harmful 
adulterants  poured  in  and  made  to  pass  for  genuine. 

They  had  much  to  say  of  our  immorality.  They  said  that 
our  men,  so  careful  of  their  own  sisters  and  daughters,  never- 
theless consider  all  girls  who  work  legitimate  prey,  to  be  en- 
joyed for  the  moment,  cast  aside  and  instantly  forgotten.  Of 
our  lax  laws  with  regard  to  mal-practice,  they  never  tired  tell- 
ing. They  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  my  own  state 
of  California  has  an  abnormally  high  rate  of  unmarried  men, 
and  practically  no  birthrate  in  the  higher  class  of  American 
marriages.  This,  they  said,  makes  for  instability  and  degen- 
eracy. The  illegitimate  child  should  be  given  the  standing 
of  other  children.  Finland  has  had  such  laws  for  many  years 
and  "  We  will  have  them,"  they  said,  meaning  Russia. 

Of  course,  I  heard  of  the  penalty  the  poor  pay  in  long 
hours,  in  exhausting  work,  in  unsanitary  surroundings.  I 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  Mooney  trial  and  a  great  deal 
about  the  man  Oxman.  Our  courts  do  not  make  for  justice, 
they  said.  Our  laws  are  the  best  in  the  world,  but  the  poor 
client  before  the  bar  stands  no  chance  against  the  rich  man. 

These  stories  are  set  down  here  for  what  they  are  and  not  as 
a  balanced  exhibit  of  America.  But  have  wre  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  what  these  men  and  women  charged  out  of  their 
own  experience  does  not  rankle,  also,  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  other  aliens,  perhaps  less  able  to  express  themselves?  If 
we  are  to  have  a  really  effective  system  of  Americanization, 
can  we  hope  for  success  by  taking  notice  of  discontent  with 
our  institutions  only  when  it  has  become  aggressive? 
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MINIATURE   PEASANTS 


Called  out  from  their  work  in  the  field  to  face  the  camera,  these  four  kiddies  symbolize  the  excessive 
toil  of  peasant  Europe.  As  they  grow  older  there  will — perhaps — be  room  for  only  two  of  the  four 
children  on  the  small  farm  and  the  other  two  will  seek  relief  by  emigrating  to  a  less  crowded  country 

The  Strength  of  America 

IV.     Will  Immigration  Be  Curtailed?1 
By  Simon  J.  Lubin  and  Christina  Krysto 


WHEN  we  consider  the  chaos,  political,  economic 
and  social,  which  exists  today  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  emigration,  chaos,  which,  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  may  either  lead  to  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  emigrants  or  take  away  all  opportun- 
ity for  leaving  the  homeland ;  when  we  consider  the  vacillating 
attitude  of  the  American  public  toward  the  question  of  restric- 
tion and  prohibition  of  immigration,  we  are  forced  to  the  blunt 
statement  that  the  prospect  of  future  immigration  into  the 
United  States  is  largely  a  matter  of  guesswork  and  that  one 
man's  guess  is  as  good  as  another's.  So  it  is  with  less  assurance 
and  less  enthusiasm  that  we  attack  the  material  involved  in  this 
discussion,  knowing  that,  whatever  might  be  presented  today 
on  this  topic  may  prove  entirely  incorrect  a  few  months  from 
this  time  and  that  the  only  fair  approach  to  this  topic  is 
through  the  statement  of  an  Italian  woman  of  Aquila,  that 
"  America  is  always  America,"  and  that  conditions  in  the  coun- 
tries of  emigration  cannot  be  changed  overnight. 

The  particular  evidence  submitted  in  this  article  was  gath- 
ered during  a  visit  to  Europe  soon  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  more  closely  into  the  vari- 
ous problems  of  migration;  and  the  country  most  closely 
studied  was  Italy.  This  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise  if 
anything  of  value  were  to  come  out  of  the  study.  In  191 4, 
the  last  year  of  normal  immigration  to  the  United  States,  more 
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than  77  per  cent  of  the  number  of  our  immigrants  came  from 
the  three  countries — Russia1,  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  the 
numbers  divided  almost  equally  among  the  three,  with  Italy 
slightly  in  the  lead.  As  for  the  aliens  returning  to  Europe, 
here  the  percentage  in  favor  of  Italy  is  even  more  pronounced, 
33  per  cent  of  all  the  returned  emigrants  going  to  that  country. 

These  three  countries  therefore  are  the  ones  which  logically 
should  be  considered  first.  Of  these,  Austria-Hungary  and 
Russia  are  still  in  such  a  state  of  confusion  that  even  a  guess 
concerning  their  emigration  would  be  of  no  value.  Inevitably, 
therefore,  we  are  led  to  the  study  of  Italy. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  about  Italy  is  the  wide- 
spread acquaintance  with  America  on  the  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. Far  inland,  in  the  hidden  villages,  where  people  speak 
dubiously  of  a  trip  to  one  of  the  big  Italian  cities,  these  same 
people  make  their  plans  with  perfect  assurance  of  a  proposed 
trip  to  "  'Merika."  They  may  have  their  doubts  concerning 
Genoa  and  Naples  but  of  "  Tcheekago,"  San  "  Frantcheesko," 
"  Nevyork  "  and  "  Vilmingtone  "  they  will  converse  glibly 
and  at  length.  Through  a  period  of  planning,  the  natural 
fear  of  the  new  venture,  the  natural  pain  at  leaving  the  home- 
land and  breaking  up  the  home  are  lessened;  "'Merika"  is 
the  one  step  beyond  Italy  and  they  make  themselves  ready. 

Several  factors  bring  this  condition  about.  The  garrulous 
South  European  carries  his  love  of  chatter  into  his  correspond- 
ence.    The  homeland  is  flooded  with  letters  from  friends  and 
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relatives  in  America.  These  letters,  carrying  a  common  in- 
terest, pass  from  hand  to  hand  among  the  people  and  a  major- 
ity of  them  are  very  alluring.  The  successful  emigrant  en- 
larges upon  his  success,  the  failure  tries  to  minimize  his  mis- 
take in  judgment,  for  fear  of  the  ;<  I  told  you  so's  "  at  home. 
The  father  and  husband  who  went  forth  alone  is  usually  in  a 
hurry  to  have  his  family  follow  him  and  so  is  likely  to  over- 
paint  the  picture.  Practically  every  immigrant  in  America  has 
someone  at  home  whom  he  is  desirous  of  coaxing  to  emulate 
his  own  example.  "  My  brother  is  pleading  with  me  to  send 
my  three  sons  to  him  in  New  York,"  a  woman  in  one  of  the 
small  towns  said  to  us,  "  and  he  talks  so  much  of  the  fine 
things  he  has  in  his  home,  of  the  good  schools  there  for  the 
children,  of  the  free  lectures,  of  the  generosity  of  the  people 
and,  most  of  all,  of  justice  and  equality  to  all,  that  I  am  going 
to  do  as  he  asks  and  send  my  boys  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over." 
The  value  of  this  form  of  publicity  can  be  measured  by  the 
fact  that  for  many  years  practically  every  immigrant  who  came 
to  our  shores  was  going  to  some  friend  or  relative.  It  is  not 
idle  to  contend  as  do  some  students  of  migration  that  the  com- 
plete stopping  of  the  mail  service  out  of  the  United  States 
would  prove  the  most  effective  check  upon  emigration. 

Next  in  importance  in  the  way  of  advertising  the  land  of 
adoption  is  the  returned  emigrant.  Every  commune  visited, 
even  the  tiniest  of  only  five  hundred  inhabitants,  affords  its  vol- 
unteer interpreters  who  speak  "  American  "  and  who  are  em- 
phatic in  their  declared  intentions  to  go  back  again  to  "  the 
country  of  God."  Italy  has  been  quick  to  catch  the  signifi- 
cance and  the  value  of  the  returned  emigrants  and  they  form 
one  of  the  factors  in  making  emigration  so  popular  in  that 
country  from  the  standpoint  of  the  government.  In  the  words 
of  a  village  priest,  "  They  bring  back  civilization."  They 
come  back  better  dressed,  desiring  cleaner  living  conditions. 
The  money  which  they  bring  with  them  goes  oftentimes  into 
an  "  American  house,"  which  is  a  long  step  from  the  hut  which 
it  replaces.  This  house  will  probably  not  contain  a  bathroom. 
But,  likewise,  the  pig  will  no  longer  be  permitted  to  make  its 
abode  in  the  kitchen.  And  as  for  the  spiritual  state  of  these  re- 
turned emigrants,  it  is  as  the  same  priest  so  aptly  said :  "  Some 
returned  emigrants  lose  their  religions  in  America — a  few. 
Often  that  is  the  fault  of  priests  who  do  not  understand  them 
and  whom  they  do  not  understand.  But  when  they  do  return 
with  their  faith,  they  are  the  most  religious  and  the  most 
generous  people  we  have  in  the  parish."  This  fact  alone  would 
have  a  tremendous  influence  in  making  the  native  Italians  who 
remained  at  home  revere  the  name  of  America. 

In  the  letters  home,  in  the  pockets  of  the  returned  emigrant, 
millions  of  American  dollars  pour  annually  into  the  impover- 
ished homeland.  Into  the  province  of  Avellino  alone  there 
come  annually  from  America  three  million  dollars,  or 
seven  dollars  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
province.  Whatever  might  be  the  attitude  toward  this 
by  the  United  States,  it  is  certain  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  mother  country  it  goes  far  to  justify 
the  movement.  American  money,  hard  earned  and 
accumulated  through  genuine  peasant  thrift,  has  kept 
many  an  Italian  family  from  starvation.  A  retired  peasant  of 
Cagrano  Amiterno  in  the  Abruzzi,  once  an  automobile  me- 
chanic in  Philadelphia,  covering  his  commune  with  a  sweeping 
gesture,  said,  "  If  it  were  not  for  American  money,  Cagrano 
would  no  longer  be  on  the  map."  There  can  be  no  feeling 
save  that  of  deepest  friendship  to  a  land  whence  flow  such 
riches,  and  each  one  benefited  by  this  money  is  naturally  filled 
with  a  desire  to  get  nearer  some  how  to  the  source  of  supply. 

On  the  whole,  the  war  has  increased  the  desire  for  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  rather  than  diminish  it.     The  war 


alliance  gave  to  America  a  vast  amount  of  European  publicity; 
the  American  army  left  everywhere  a  glowing  memory ;  the 
excellent  and  heroic  work  done  by  the  American  Red  Cross, 
especially  in  Italy,  revealed  in  concrete  form  the  heart  of  the 
American  people.  Europe  in  war  time  played  the  host  to  the 
Americans;  somehow  it  has  made  it  easier  and  more  natural 
for  Europe  to  come  to  her  as  guest — if  again  we  are  to  take 
the  chance  remarks  heard  here  and  there  as  indications  of  a 
tendency.  In  the  American  Red  Cross  work  rooms  at  Bajano, 
where  were  found  twenty-one  young  women  busily  knitting, 
the  questions  were  asked  concerning  their  connection  with 
America.  It  developed  that  out  of  the  twenty-one  only  three 
had  no  close  relative  in  this  country.  The  remaining  eighteen 
women  gave  this  history,  which  is  here  reproduced  as  jotted 
down  in  a  note  book  at  the  time: 

1  One  brother,  one  aunt,  three  cousins  in  America.  "We  are 
saving  money  to  join  them." 

2  Three  uncles,  one  aunt,  one  brother  returned  to  serve  in  the 
Italian  army.  Father  was  in  America  but  returned.  A  sister  died 
there.    Grandfather  was  there  for  thirty  years. 

3  Three  brothers  in  America,  one  of  whom  is  with  the  American 
army  in  France.  One  sister  and  one  uncle.  Informant  herself  is 
going  to  the  United  States  when  her  brother  gets  his  release  from  the 
army. 

4  One  sister  and  four  uncles.  Informant  will  go  over  with  another 
sister  "when  the  war  is  over." 

5  One  brother,  "who  insists  upon  writing  in  English,  though  we  do 
not  understand." 

6  One   uncle   and   three  cousins   in   the   United   States. 

7  Two  uncles  and  twelve  cousins  all  born  in  Italy. 

8  One  brother,  an  American  soldier.  One  aunt.  Three  cousins. 
When  a  brother  in  the  Italian  army  comes  home,  the  rest  of  the 
family  will  go  to  the  United  States,  where  informant  was  born. 
"I  can  hardly  wait  to  get  back." 

9  One  brother  and  two  uncles.    Informant  wants  to  go  across. 

10  One  brother  and  one  brother-in-law,  the  husband  of  her  sister 
who  is  remaining  in  Italy. 

11  Two  cousins  in  America. 

12  Two  brothers   died    in   the    United    States. 

13  One  uncle  in  America.    "He  wants  us  to  come,  too." 

14  One  uncle,  one  aunt  and  five  cousins.  Informant  desires  very 
much  to  go  to  America. 

15  One  brother  and  two  uncles.  "I  certainly  am  going  as  soon 
as  I  can,  with  my  sister." 

16  One  uncle   and   several   cousins  in  America. 

17  One  uncle  and  two  cousins.  Father  and  brother  were  in  the 
United  States,   but  returned  to  Italy. 

18  One  cousin  in  the  United  States.  "He  is  saving  money  to  buy 
tickets  to  bring  his  parents  out  to  America." 

The  above  notes  when  shown  to  municipal  and  provincial 
authorities  drew  forth  no  surprise.  In  fact,  one  such  official 
shook  his  head  over  the  three  who  disclaimed  connection. 
"  Maybe  they  believe  it."  said  he,  "  but  I  know  better.  Some 
of  their  relatives  must  be  over  there." 

Still,  the  above  mentioned  forces  cannot  in  themselves  be 
considered  particularly  significant,  being,  all  of  them,  forces  of 
attraction.  In  actual  practice  they  tend  to  direct  the  move- 
ment of  migration  rather  than  to  originate  it.  Working  upon 
a  contented  people,  such  forces  in  all  probability  would  not 
cause  a  great  deal  of  disturbance. 

But  they  are  not  working  upon  a  contented  people.  Under- 
lying the  movement  of  migration  is  the  great  economic  urge — 
the  expulsive  force  which  inspires  the  inhabitants  to  go  forth 
in  quest  of  better  things  for  themselves  and  for  their  children. 
Vast  areas  of  central  and  southern  Italy  are  little  better  than 
barren  wastes.  Nothing  short  of  the  downright  heroism  of 
the  Italian  peasantry  and  their  native  cleverness  and  optimism 
can  explain  their  existence  there  for  the  centuries  past.  We 
have  long  heard  the  loud  cry  of  over-population  as  applied 
to  Italy  and  this  is  literally  true  under  present  conditions. 
There  are  too  many  people  for  the  number  of  acres  of  arable 
land  when  tilled  by  the  present  method. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  status  of  agriculture  in  Italy  and,  in- 
deed, in  most  of  the  European  countries.     Modern  implement 


Nation   Building — III . 

Future  Prospects  of  Immigration 

The  Expulsive  Forces 


THE    ETERNAL    BURDEN 

/T  is  only  when  we  see  the  very  old  at 
work  that  we  realize  fully  the  weight 
of  a  nation's  burden  of  toil.  The  causes 
of  emigration  are  not  alone  political,  nei- 
ther are  they  wholly  economic  or  social. 
Nearly  always  we  find  a  mixture  of  the 
three,  with  many  other  causes  contribut- 
ing to  these  principal  ones.  And  as  no  ad- 
justment of  any  one  side  of  life — political, 
economic,  social — can  lift  the  burden  from 
such  women  as  shown  in  the  adjoining  pic- 
tures, so  is  such  partial  adjustment  power- 
less to  check  emigration.  Yet  the  condi- 
tions of  poverty  and  oppression  in  the 
principal  European  countries  of  emigra- 
tion, conditions  which  increase  emigration 
by  preventing  the  proper  development  of 
the  people,  also  make  these  people  eager  to 
grasp  the  opportunities  which  are  given 
them  in  a  new  home. 


THE    PATIENT    ARMY 

The  Polish  women  work  all  day  long  in  the 
fields  patiently  waiting  for  a  better  day. 
Has  the  zvar  brought  the  realization  of 
Poland's  age-long  dreams?  If  not — then 
the  impulse  toward  emigration  will  un- 
doubtedlv  continue 


A    TILLER    OF    THE    SOIL 

Italian  children  (such  as  the  youngster 
below)  are  put  to  work  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  Too  early  perhaps,  yet  the 
qualities  which  hard  work  develops,  fru- 
gality, persistence  and  stoicism,  are  excel- 
lent foundations  upon  which  to  build  a 
brighter  future  in   the   home   of  adoption 


MODERN    IMPLEMENTS 

7HESE  peasants  were  asked  whether  they  used  modern  farm 
implements.  "Certainly!  thoroughly  modern!"  Asked  to  be 
shown  these  implements,  they  exhibited  the  above.  It  brings  out 
the  need  for  cooperation  between  nations,  that  the  modern  things 
may  be  common  to  all. 

Can  you  find  the  American-made  article  in  the  little  picture  at  the 
lop  of  the  opposite  page?  Perhaps  the  plowman  himself  brought 
the  cap  back  from  America,  perhaps  a  relative  or  friend  sent  it  to 
him  as  a  gift.  One  wonders  zvhy  it  could  not  have  been  a  modern 
plow  instead,  or  a  small  tractor.  No  doubt  it  will  be — ~vhen  nations 
will  have  learned  that  the  progress  of  all  of  them  is  dependent  upon 
the  progress  of  the  most  backward. 
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Future  Prospects  of  Immigration — Looking-  Toward  America 


PROSPECTS    OF   FUTURE    IMMIGRATION 

Can  one  speak  of  the  natural  dropping  off  or  cessation  of  immigration  when  one  interviews  a  chance  group 
of  Italian  peasants  like  the  above,  and  finds  that  all  but  three  have  been  in  the  United  States  or  have  rela- 
tives here.     And  each  one  who  has  relatives  here  invariably  ends  his  story,  "And  pretty  soon  I  am  going  too" 


"American"  houses  are  found  throughout   Italy, 
vith  money  sent  from  America  by  emigrants 


STARVING    JEWISH    CHILDREN    IN    RUMANIA 

One  of  the  expulsive  forces  which  cause  men  and  women  to  for- 
sake their  native  land  is  illustrated  above.  If  the  war  has  made 
safe  the  life  of  the  Jew  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  we 
may  expect  a  lessening  in  the  number  of  Jewish  immigrants.  But 
if  pogroms  are  still  possible,  if  citizenship  is  still  denied  the  Jew, 
then  Jewish  immigration  will  continue 


■ 
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TELL    HIM    TO    SEND    FOR    US 

The  man  left  for  America  and  sent  back  no  word.  Hear- 
ing that  Americans  were  in  town,  his  family  begged  to 
be  photographed.  "  Show  the  picture  to  him  and  tell  him 
we're  waiting  for  him  to  keep  his  promise  to  send  for  us" 


AN    AMERICAN    CITIZEN 

"  Take  his  picture,  he's  an  American  citizen.     And  some 

day  he'll  go  back  to  his  own  country."     Yet  the  mother 

ivas  Italian-bom.    It  is  these  American-born  children  who 

form  the  strongest  chain  between  America  and  Europe 


READING    A    LETTER   FROM      MERIKA 

"And  very  soon  I  shall  save  up  enough  dollars  to  bring  you  and 
the  babies  here.  And  then  the  babies  will  have  their  chance."  If 
the  importance  of  the  immigrants'  letters  home  as  affecting  Europe's 
opinion  of  America  and  therefore  affecting  immigration  were  fully 
realized  in  America  itself,  the  need  for  a  rational  and  consistent 
domestic  immigration   policy   would   become  self  evident 


Goin'  back  to  'Merika?    Betcha  life!     Nuttin'  good 
here  in  Italia.    All  rotten  and  bum!" 
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are  almost  wholly  unknown  there.  Those  that  do  find  their 
way  into  the  country  come  largely  through  the  returned  emi- 
grants mentioned  above  in  whose  minds  modern  agriculture 
has  become  inextricably  connected  with  the  modern  plow  and 
tractor.  When  in  the  remote  places  of  Italy  the  farmer  looks 
back  upon  a  dreary  existence,  an  endless  counting  of  pennies, 
a  dismal  fear  of  hunger,  then  looks  ahead  and  pictures  the 
same  for  his  children,  it  does  not  seem  strange  that  he  will  lend 
a  ready  ear  to  a  neighbor  who  returns  from  America  with 
plans  for  a  new  house  and  enthusiastic  accounts  of  his  children 
whom  he  has  left  behind.  And,  if  the  condition  of  agriculture 
is  a  vital  factor  in  emigration,  then  surely  this  factor  will  not 
diminish  when  of  necessity  the  greatest  demand  possible  will 
be  put  in  the  post-war  years  upon  the  products  of  the  soil. 

The  industrial  situation  is  no  better  than  the  agricultural. 
And  here  even  the  returned  emigrant  is  powerless  to  render 
much  aid,  for  it  is  easier  to  introduce  new  plows  and  harrows 
than  to  take  up  the  more  involved  problems  of  industry.  Yet, 
after  the  war,  manufacture  has  to  be  speeded  up  the  world 
over  in  order  to  cover  the  tremendous  shortage  existing,  and 
the  countries  most  backward  in  this  development  are  the  coun- 
tries which  will  feel  the  pinch  most  of  all.  It  is  hardly  fair 
to  wonder  at  those  who  will  seek  to  escape  the  pinch. 

Added  to  the  economic  force  behind  emigration  we  find 
another — the  effect  of  the  political  situation.  The  government 
is  by  no  means  a  wholly  popular  one.  The  domination  by 
church  or  by  state  often  grows  unendurable  in  the  face  of  the 
ever  growing  enlightenment  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  at 
large.  In  this  direction,  too,  the  war  has  not  reduced  the  rea- 
sons for  seeking  other  homes.  Everywhere  the  recent  years 
of  army  life  have  pushed  men  ahead  mentally.  In  all  Euro- 
pean countries  the  great  armies  composed  of  soldiers  residing 
at  home  were  increased  by  the  return  to  the  colors  of  many 
former  emigrants.  In  Italy  for  example  a  quarter  of  a  million 
"  reservists  temporarily  domiciled  in  other  lands  "  returned 
and  served  in  the  national  army.  And  the  close  companionship 
brought  about  through  the  sharing  of  a  common  danger  could 
not  but  work  toward  a  more  searching  criticism  of  home  con- 
ditions in  the  light  of  the  tales  told  of  the  other  countries. 

So  it  seems  that  the  war  has  merely  intensified  the  reasons 
which  have  always  lain  under  emigration.  It  is  of  course  to  be 
hoped  that  the  ultimate  results  of  that  war  will  be  to  reduce 
emigration  by  normal  means,  by  improving  conditions  at  home 
to  such  an  extent  that  men  will  no  longer  seek  their  happiness 
apart  from  the  happiness  of  their  homeland.  But  such  results 
will  not  come  at  once. 

Political  peace  in  Europe  still  seems  far  off.  The  tenseness 
of  the  transition  period  still  hangs  over  the  old  world;  the 
future  for  which  men  plan  has  shrunken  to  next  week  or  the 
day  after  tomorrow  rather  than  a  year  or  ten  years  hence.  It 
is  difficult  for  governments  to  settle  down  to  constructive  plan- 
ning. Therefore  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  to  re- 
main and  help  at  home — which  would  form  a  natural  check 
to  everyone — men  are  faced  with  the  impossibility,  in  these 
troubled  times,  of  knowing  how  and  where  to  help  and,  in 
turn,  of  knowing  whither  to  turn  for  help  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  Emigration  under  these  conditions  would  offer 
greater  temptations  than  ever  before. 

Economic  and  industrial  peace  seem  further  off  still.  The 
enormous  war  debts,  the  excessive  post-war  taxes,  the  aggre- 
gate sum  of  devastated  homes,  the  scarcity  of  materials  both 
raw  and  manufactured,  do  not  point  to  a  speedy  settlement. 
Is  it  not  likely  that  an  enterprising  man  will  choose  to  cast  his 
fortunes  with  a  more  stable  country  and  one  in  which  his  own 
efforts  toward  social  progress  will  count  for  more  than  at 
home? 


With  the  restoration  of  conditions  that  approach  the  pre- 
war status,  most  of  the  factors  that  determined  the  large  emi- 
grations will  return.  Add  to  these  the  elements  attendant  upon 
the  post-war,  extraordinary  situation,  and  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  situation  will  resolve  itself  into  an  ex- 
traordinary emigration,  unless  restrictive  legislative  measures 
are  passed  both  by  the  countries  of  emigration  and  the  United 
States. 

The  first  of  these,  prohibition  of  emigration,  we  can  dismiss 
with  a  few  words.  We  have  in  an  earlier  article  pointed  out 
that  even  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  laws  prohibiting 
emigration  are  without  value.  To  consider  prohibition  under 
the  conditions  of  post-war  unrest  referred  to  above,  we  may 
quote  two  men,  equally  qualified  to  judge,  though  from  widely 
different  standpoints.  When  the  question  of  prohibiting  emi- 
gration was  put  before  an  Italian  government  official  who  is 
reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  men  in  Italy,  he 
answered  deliberately: 

It  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  state  to  prohibit  emigration; 
but  unless  the  government  has  some  attractive  alternative  to  offer, 
such  as  a  favorable  labor  arrangement  with  France,  or  large  scale 
reclamation  projects,  with  improvements  in  roads  and  in  rural  edu- 
cation, it  would  be  an  unsafe  thing  to  try  as  long  as  the  people  are 
in  their  present  mood. 

Practically  at  the  same  time  the  same  question  was  asked 
of  a  chance  soldier  who  had  been  in  the  center  of  military 
operations  for  several  years.  His  answer,  neither  cautious  nor 
deliberate,  was:  "Prohibit  emigration?  Well,  just  let 
them  try!" 

But  it  is  doubtful  that  they  would  even  try.  Somehow  the 
European  countries  and  especially  Italy  have  been  looking  at 
the  question  of  migration  more  and  more  from  the  interna- 
tional viewpoint.  Very  likely  the  good  padre  summed  it  up 
admirably  when  he  said  of  the  returned  immigrant,  "  They 
bring  back  civilization."  They  bring  it  back  and  send  it  back 
and  perhaps  this  brings  the  world  just  a  little  nearer  to  the 
realization  that  it  cannot  go  far  ahead  as  a  whole  unless  its 
weaker  parts  are  brought  somewhere  up  into  the  general  line 
of  march.  Some  day — it  is  certain — emigration  will  be 
checked  naturally,  and  the  manner  of  that  checking  was  indi- 
cated by  another  Italian  student  and  statesman  when  he  said, 
"  Prohibition  of  emigration  is  futile  unless  accompanied  by 
definite  improvement  of  economic  and  social  conditions  at 
home,  in  which  case  it  is  unnecessary." 

We  have  made  on  this  sybject  a  special  study  of  Italy  for 
reasons  mentioned  above.  In  varying  degrees  the  same  is  true 
of  other  countries  of  emigration.  The  same  or  similar  expul- 
sive forces  are  at  work  in  all  of  these,  and  naturally  the 
United  States  becomes  the  goal. 

There  is  of  course  another  check  which  might  be  tried,  re- 
striction or  prohibition  of  immigration  by  the  United  States. 
The  outcome  of  the  present  anti-alien  propaganda  is  difficult  to 
foresee.  It  depends  largely,  so  it  seems,  upon  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  United  States,  having  entered  into  the  affairs 
of  the  world  at  large,  will  continue  to  live  internationally  or 
will  deem  it  to  her  best  advantage  to  work  out  her  many  social 
problems  undisturbed  by  new  elements;  and  a  second  question 
as  to  whether  there  will  be  evolved  out  of  the  many  conflicting 
currents  of  opinion,  a  plan  of  action  with  regard  to  immigra- 
tion which  will  minimize  its  drawbacks  and  offer  a  chance  of 
expansion  to  its  benefits,  thus  making  unnecessary  the  proposed 
entire  cutting  off  of  the  movement. 

In  conclusion  we  hazard  our  guess — as  good  as  another's. 
And  that  guess  is  that  emigration,  once  resumed,  will  not  de- 
crease in  the  next  few  years.  Because  there  re  more  reasons 
than  ever  for  leaving  the  homeland  and  because  "  America  is 
always  America." 
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SECOND  WIND 

SURELY  this  is  a  time  to  believe  in  America  and  keep 
our  common  sense  dry.  Developments  since  the  new  year 
have  given  aid  and  comfort  to  those  who  have  inclined 
to  back  away  from  both  sets  of  dire  prophets — from  the  set 
that  claimed  that  bloody  revolution  was  only  two  jumps  off 
and  the  only  way  to  check  it  was  to  boil  a  thousand  or  two 
aliens  in  oil — Russian  preferred — (drowning  them  first  of  all 
in  printers'  ink  along  with  our  civil  rights  and  gift  of 
humor)  ;  and  from  that  other  set  of  prophets  that  thought 
the  American  people  were  going  to  let  themselves  be  stripped 
permanently  of  our  common  liberties  and  turned  loose,  a  new 
and  naked  Prussianism. 

Of  the  two  prophecies  there  has  been  more  danger  of  the 
latter  eventuating  than  of  the  former.  Recall,  if  you  will, 
the  old  fable  of  the  princess  and  the  pea — how  they  knew  she 
was  a  real  princess  because  though  they  piled  her  bed  high 
with  five  straw  mattresses  and  seventeen  down  comforters  and 
no  end  of  feather  beds,  she  nonetheless  could  not  snatch  a 
wink  of  sleep,  because  there  was  a  dried  pea  at  the  bottom 
of  it  all. 

You  would  think  from  some  folk's  trepidation  that  the 
rugged  democracy  of  America — after  all  that  the  Puritans 
and  the  pioneers  and  the  '49'ers,  the  men  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson's  time  and  Lincoln's,  put  into  it,  was  as  thin  skinned 
as  the  princess;  that  we  had  no  reserves  of  self-control  and 
common  fellowship,  no  hide  of  horse  sense  which  could  stand 
for  any  kernels  of  discontent  and  agitation  without  having  a 
nightmare — as  if  we  had  had  no  experience  in  giving  agita- 
tion rope  and  finding  that  some  of  it  just  naturally  died  out 
in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  other  of  it  just  as  naturally 
won  recognition  and  contributed  valuable  momentum  to 
American  progress. 

KEEPERS  OF  THE  FAITH 

WHEN  you  tally  up  the  manifestations  of  intolerance 
the  country  round,  and  the  hectic  action  of  public  of- 
ficials, the  showing  is  pretty  bad.  A  distinguished 
British  bishop  returned  from  his  tour  of  the  United  States 
with  the  feeling  that  we  had  in  truth  all  the  ingredients  of 
a  new  Prussia.  And  that  was  a  year  ago;  before  we  had 
fairly  set  the  pot  boiling. 

Should  we  credit  the  outbursts  of  some  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, it  is  not  due  to  our  morals  and  our  tempers  that  we 
have  not  been  burning  witches  and  throwing  heretics  to  the 
lions.  It  is  just  that  habits  are  changed;  those  things  are  not 
done  nowadays.  But  the  feelings  that  prompted  them  are 
there;  and  we  contrive  modern  substitutes,  such  as  twenty- 
year  sentences  for  political  offenses  and  deportations  that  in 
numbers  match  anything  that  was  done  with  the  non-con- 
formists in  the  days  of   religious  persecution. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1918,  to  judge  by  not  a  few  Presidential 
candidates,  who  supposedly  have  to  the  ground  the  biggest 
and  most  sensitive  ears  in  the  country,  the  people  were  all 
of  that  mind.  And  then  to  their  discomfiture  came  the  blaz- 
ing discretion  of  Justice  Hughes.  He  grounded  his  challenge 
to  the  New  York  Legislature  on  those  principles  of  represen- 
tative government  which  had  made  him  a  national  force  as 
governor  of  New  York;  but  it  was  no  less  a  remarkable 
demonstration  of  social  acoustics  by  an  inner  ear  whose  outer 
convolutions  were  popularly  supposed  to  have  been  stopped 
by  too  much  legal  cotton  on  the  supreme  bench.     There  had 


been  an  inkling  of  the  way  feeling  had  begun  to  run  in  the 
acclaim  given  to  two  other  justices  (Holmes  and  Brandeis) 
for  their  minority  opinion  in  December  in  which  they  had 
stood  out  for  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  of  freedom  of 
speech  where  it  does  not  result  in  overt  acts  inimical  to  gov- 
ernment. Indeed  the  stand  of  these  three  jurists  and  of  such 
federal  and  state  judges  as  Anderson  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Minturn  of  New  Jersey  has  done  more  in  rehabilitating  our 
courts  in  the  faith  of  the  average  man,  than  all  of  the  100 
per  cent  homilies  in  creation.  In  the  Senate  and  out,  John- 
son, France  and  a  handful  of  other  senators  staked  off  the 
claim  of  familiar  American  rights,  threatened  by  our  preoc- 
cupation with  war.  Exceptional  newspaper  editors  like  Cobb 
of  the  New  York  World  came  out  in  ringing  utterances,  de- 
nouncing the  foolish  notion  that  it  is  good  Americanism  to 
meet  propaganda  with  the  espionage  system.  From  the  holi- 
days on  through  January,  other  men  and  women  in  other 
walks  of  life — men  and  women  who  could  not  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  be  set  down  as  disturbers,  irresponsibles  or 
fomentors  of  discord — declared  themselves  in  no  uncertain 
terms  against  the  prevailing  distemper.  But  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  was  the  action  of  Justice  Hughes,  John 
Lord  O'Brian,  Charles  C.  Burlingham,  and  a  group  of  lib- 
eral lawyers  in  the  New'  York  Bar  Association  that  released 
public  opinion  from  duress.  For  months  past  some  of  these 
lawyers  had  felt  profoundly  disturbed  at  the  excesses  perpe- 
trated in  the  name  of  government  at  the  instigation  of  the 
so-called  "  law  and  order  crowd  " ;  but  were  met  by  cautious 
counsels  that  nothing  could  as  yet  be  done  about  it;  things 
must  go  further  to  the  worse  before  they  got  better.  They 
went  further  to  the  worse,  and  the  reaction  promptly  asserted 
itself.  It  stirred  dormant  areas  in  men's  minds.  It  raised 
the  question  whether  there  was  not  a  limit  beyond  which  the 
American  people  could  not  go  and  retain  their  self-respect. 
It  raised  the  question  whether  we  had  not  already  gone  be- 
yond that  limit.  It  was  like  the  release  of  a  torniquet  and 
a  great  fresh  draught  of  heartening  American  feeling  coursed 
through  the  organs  of  public  opinion. 

THE  SEDITION  BILLS 

ITS  effect  at  Washington  is  reported  felicitously  in  a  letter 
sent  out  by  Albert  De  Silver  for  the  National  Civil  Liber- 
ties Bureau.  It  will  be  remembered  that  on  January  10, 
the  Senate  passed  the  Sterling  Sedition  bill  (S.  3317)  with- 
out a  roll  call  and  without  a  quorum  present.  Its  opponents 
(Borah,  France,  Norris,  Gronne,  and  others)  spoke  to 
empty  benches.  The  bill  went  to  the  House,  and  three  days 
later,  the  Judiciary  Committee  substituted  the  Graham  bill 
(H.  R.  1 1430),  a  much  more  drastic  and  preposterous 
measure,  and  the  Rules  Committee  was  asked  to  permit  im- 
mediate consideration.  The  skids  were  all  ready,  but,  to  quote 
Mr.  De  Silver,  a  lawyer  of  competence  and  an  ardent  oppon- 
ent of  the  measures: 

...    in  the  meantime  something  had  happened. 

Speaker  Sweet,  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly,  egged  on  by 
the  Lusk  Committee,  announced  the  arbitrary  exclusion  of  the  five 
Socialist  Assemblymen  in  advance  of  a  trial  and  without  the  filing 
of  specific  charges.  Up  to  that  time  the  statesmen  up  on  Capitol 
Hill  had  been  taking  all  this  sedition  stuff  on  faith.  The  Albany 
incident  dramatized  the  issue.  It  made  folks  at  Washington  rub 
their  eyes.  They  suddenly  realized  that  they  did  not  know  where 
all  this  led  to.  The  opposition  to  sedition  legislation  crystallized 
almost  over  night.  The  Rules  Committee  decided  that  they  had 
better  hold  a  public  hearing  before  they  issued  the  special  rule.     .   .   . 
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when  the  hearing  was  over  the  committee  was  pretty  clear  about 
three  things:  (1)  That  you  never  can  tell  what  unforseen  jokers 
there  may  be  in  sedition  bills;  (2)  that,  in  all  probability  the  attor- 
ney-general has  all  the  legislation  now  that  he  needs  to  get  any 
body  of  men  who  are  really  plotting  violent  revolution  and  not  just 
indulging  in  loose  talk,  and  (3)  that  it  was  quite  possible  that  he 
was  trying  to  pass  the  buck  to  the  Republican  majority.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Volstead  admitted  at  the  hearing  that  the  bill  would  have  to 
be  amended  before  it  could  be  passed. 

VIGILANCE 

THE  sedition  bills,  the  dragnet  raids  and  plans  for 
wholesale  deportation  have  seemed  to  indicate  that  pub- 
lic intemperance  is  at  its  height.  That  is  mis-reading 
the  situation.  These  things  are  but  the  reflex  of  a  public 
trepidation  that  has  perceptibly  waned.  We  had  a  wide- 
spread debauch  of  fear  ten  and  twelve  months  ago.  Then  it 
was  that  the  domestic  spectre  of  bolshevism  was  reared  up 
to  clap  its  wings.  A  lot  of  hate  and  trepidation  with  respect 
to  Germany  was  bottled  up  by  the  armistice  and  had  to  find 
an  outlet.  It  was  easy  to  translate  anti-Germanism  into  a'nti- 
bolshevism,  and  it  was  easy  to  add  a  mixture  of  class  mis- 
trust to  the  brew,  for  the  Russians  with  us  are  mostly  immi- 
grant workmen.  For  weeks  at  a'  time  the  American  public- 
read  on  alternate  days  that  Petrograd  had  fallen  and  that 
Lenin  would  get  them  if  they  did  not  watch  out. 

We,  none  of  us,  want  our  homes  burned  down  about  our 
ears,  or  bombs  to  go  off  in  our  morning's  mail.  Suspicion  of 
the  outlander  is  as  old  as  the  hills;  especially  if  he  wears  a 
rough  shirt  and  speaks  a  heathen  tongue.  And  when  people 
have  been  fed  up  consecutively  for  months  with  inspired  prop- 
aganda in  the  press  and  movie  shows  and  sermons,  why 
shouldn't  they  be  nervous?  Especially  when  it  suits  the  pur- 
poses of  political  and  revolutionary  agitators  alike  to  keep  the 
pot  boiling. 

Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Survey  have  recently  been 
in  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  in  West  Virginia,  Michigan 
and  Illinois,  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington  and  Minne- 
sota. Our  work  throws  us  with  militant  civic  leaders — 
educators,  social  workers — the  sort  of  people  who  are  counted 
upon  to  shoulder  the  brunt  of  work  when  a  corrupt  city  ad- 
ministration is  to  be  put  out,  a  health  campaign  to  be  put 
through,  a  forward  movement  in  community  upbuilding  set 
going,  people  who  don't  put  on  their  patriotism  like  a  uni- 
form, but  who  live  it,  and  are  putting  their  lives  and  their 
fortunes  into  undertakings  that  are  making  a  better  America1. 
And  with  few  exceptions  they  were  all  of  a  mind  that  we 
had  been  going  too  far  in  unleashing  the  old  coercive  and  puni- 
tive instincts  which  had  for  centuries  proved  their  unfitness 
as  social  bonds  among  men. 

The  high  pitch  of  feeling  was  reached  last  winter  and 
spring,  but  we  have  sufficient  firmness  in  our  texture  of  civil 
procedure,  so  that  it  takes  time  even  in  a  state  of  mental 
panic  for  emotion  to  vent  itself  in  action.  The  officials  who 
are  now  engineering  an  alien  structure  of  timidity  and  oppres- 
sion will  be  permanently  balked  once  the  recoil  against  their 
action  organizes  itself  into  a  determined  front  of  sanity.  That 
outcome  will  be  reached,  however,  only  on  those  conditions. 
The  forces  of  panic  and  repression,  thwarted  for  the  mo- 
ment will  not  readily  relinquish  their  all-too-easy  points  of 
vantage.  People  with  less  standing  and  dignity  than  Justice 
Hughes  will  pay  the  penalty  for  countering  them.  Even  he 
was  subject  to  a  blast  of  denunciation  as  a  pro-German.  Press 
reports  from  Chicago  are  to  the  effect  that  Miss  Addams  has 
come  under  the  surveilla'nce  of  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
her  part  in  presiding  at  a  meeting  to  protest  against  the  de- 
portations. Such  a  report  would  permanently  shelve  a  leader 
less  strong  in  public  respect.  District  Attorney  Kane  for  his 
downrightness  in  resigning  rather  than  carry  out  the  policies 
of  Attorney-General  Palmer  has  subjected  himself  to  the 
charge  of  legal  incompetence  at  the  hands  of  those  Phila- 
delphia newspapers  he  had  only  recently  forced  to  publish  the 
facts    in    regard    to    the    manipulation    of    sugar    by    certain 


large  advertisers.  For  extending  some  morsel  of  constitutional 
right,  to  the  deportees  of  the  Buford,  Dr.  Grant  had  a  taste  of 
the  mediaeval  anathema  which  damned  the  churchman  who 
gave  a  crust  of  bread  to  the  heretic. 

The  price  of  staying  further  wholesale  deportations,  of 
withering  a  new  crop  of  sedition  bills,  will  be  nothing  less  than 
organized  vigilance.  There  is  urgent  call  for  every  reader 
of  this  page,  so  minded  to  let  his  congressmen,  his  senators,  his 
newspapers,  his  municipal  officials  and  political  leaders  know 
his  mind.  There  are  already  manifestations  of  the  new  temper 
— not  only  on  a  national  scale — but  community  by  community. 
And  the  test  of  every  American  community  lies  in  how  soon 
its  people,  its  civic  leaders  and  professional  and  business  men 
assert  their  old-fashioned  pre-war  determination  to  live  in  free 
cities.     Let's  hold  up  our  heads  again. 

FATHER  KAZINCI 

IN  the  group  of  portraits  published  in  this  issue,  of  men  and 
women  who  have  set  themselves  athwart  the  dominant  pub- 
lic temper,  appears  one  not  widely  known.  This  is  Father 
Kazinci  of  Braddock.  Had  you  run  the  length  of  the  Alle- 
gheny mill  towns  last  Thanksgiving  Day  with  the  writer  of 
these  paragraphs,  you  would  have  noticed  that  Duquesne  was 
running  full,  the  gleam  of  molten  metal  could  be  seen  through 
the  latticed  sides  of  the  mills.  There  was  that  stir  of  activity 
which  tells  of  a  broken  strike;  but  Braddock  across  the  river 
was  emitting  noise  and  smoke  and  only  50  per  cent  production. 
You  may  imagine  the  superintendent  of  the  Duquesne  mills 
thumbing  his  nose  at  the  superintendent  of  the  Braddock  mills 
across  the  way.  But  the  fault  lay  not  in  the  mill  office;  nor 
even  in  the  borough  offices,  although  Duquesne  had  purchased 
strike  immunity  by  suppressing  meetings  outright  and  from 
the  first  given  all  organizers  short  shift  who  came  within 
its  limits.  The  fault,  as  the  mill  managers  saw  it,  lay  rather  in 
a  Catholic  church  with  high  steps  reaching  down  to  the 
main  street  of  Braddock  and  overlooking  the  works.  Here 
Father  Kazinci  had  labored  among  his  people  for  twenty-four 
years;  and  on  the  Sunday  before  the  strike  he  had  talked  to 
them  in  a  sermon  telling  them  that  the  church  meant  what  it 
said ;  that  the  great  body  of  American  Catholics  had  come 
forward  with  a  reconstruction  program  signed  by  four  bishops, 
and  that  this  program  had  set  forth  principles  which  either  did 
or  did  not  have  meaning  when  brought  to  earth  in  such  a 
strike  as  that  of  the  steel  industry,  in  such  a  town  as  Braddock, 
in  such  a  parish  as  his  own.  They  were  striking  against  the 
twelve-hour  day  and  the  Church  was  with  them  in  its  stand  for 
the  shorter  work-day,  for  leisure  for  a  man  to  be  a  father,  a 
home-maker,  a  citizen.  They  were  striking  for  the  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively  as  free  men  and  the  Church 
was  with  them  in  its  espousal  of  the  principle  of  democracy  in 
industry.  They  were  standing  for  the  right  of  men  to  peace- 
ably effect  and  mold  the  conditions  of  their  own  lives  and  the 
Church  was  with  them.  As  Father  Kazinci's  congregation 
poured  out  of  the  church  that  noon,  it  was  broken  up  and 
beaten  about  by  State  Constabulary  who  rode  up  on  the  steps 
that  led  to  its  very  doors.  Of  his  people  Father  Kazinci  said 
afterward,  as  reported  by  Adele  Shaw  in  the  Steel  Strike  Num- 
ber of  the  Survey  (November  8) : 

It  was  a  magnificent  display  of  self-control.  They  moved  on 
after  the  threats  and  the  clubbing  of  the  police,  with  heads  lowered 
and  jaws  firmly  set.  Oh,  it  was  great-  It  was  wonderful!  They, 
those  husky,  muscle-bound  titans  of  raw  force,  walked  home,  only 
thinking,  thinking  hard.  They  wanted  to  win  the  confidence  of 
the  town. 

Later  his  Sunday  school  children  were  clubbed  as  they  left 
the  church.  Thanksgiving  week  there  was  a  funeral  of  a 
striker  who  died,  a  member  of  a  neighboring  parish.  The 
practice  is  as  old  as  the  hills  in  time  of  a  strike,  for  work- 
people to  turn  out  in  great  numbers  to  do  honor  to  a  dead 
comrade.  It  builds  up  the  sense  of  fellowship;  the  length  of 
the  funeral  procession  is  a  visible  and  tangible  exhibit  of  the 
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numbers  who  stood  with  him — especially  when  meetings  are 
prohibited.  The  tactics  are  as  old  as  the  hills.  It  had  been 
known  that  such  a"  following  would  march  to  the  striker's 
grave,  yet  no  official  word  had  come  to  call  it  off.  That  would 
have  been  a  simple  thing  to  do.  Rather  the  authorities  waited 
until  the  procession  was  slowly  making  its  long  length  down 
the  street  and  then  the  troopers  rode  into  it,  dispersed  it  and 
manhandled   the   participants. 

Before  the  strike,  open  air  meetings  had  been  permitted  in 
Braddock.  After  the  sheriff  of  Allegheny  county  had  shut 
down  on  these  in  September,  indoor  meetings  had  been  con- 
tinued there.  Then  the  indoor  meetings  were  prohibited  and 
the  gatherings  of  men  in  Father  Kazinci's  church  to  hear  the 
sermons  of  the  priest,  were  the  only  gatherings  in  that  borough 
at  which  issues  close  to  men's  hearts  and  their  daily  lives  were 
discussed.  Before  the  strike,  Father  Kazinci  and  the  other 
priests  in  town  had  been  invited  to  dinner  by  the  local  mill  su- 
perintendent in  an  effort  to  line  them  up  solidly  with  the  mill 
officials  and  the  public  officials  against  the  insidious  attack 
of  a  revolutionary  crew  of  outsiders  who  wanted  to  down  the 
church  and  the  state  no  less  than  to  down  the  mill.  Father 
Kazinci  refused  to  go,  for  he  knew  better;  and  as  time 
went  on  and  his  congregation  with  its  600  families  became  the 
backbone  of  the  strike  in  Braddock,  messages  came  to  him,  at 
first  roundabout,  to  the  effect  that  if  he  held  to  his  course, 
once  the  strike  were  broken  and  ended  it  would  be  a  flat  fail- 
ure, and  no  man  of  his  congregation  would  get  employment  in 
the  steel  mills.  The  word  was  brought  to  him  by  a  priest  from  a 
neighboring  town,  who  got  it  from  a  main  who  got  if  from  a 
man,  who  got  it  from  a  mill  official,  and  by  the  same  grape-vine 
route,  the  Father  sent  back  word  that  if  that  happened,  he 
would  take  his  600  families  and  they  would  move  west  to- 
gether and  settle  upon  the  land.  With  the  laibor  famine 
dreaded  in  these  post-war  years,  his  answer  was  neither  meat 
nor  drink  to  the  mill  officials  nor  the  town  merchants  who 
stood  with  them;  nor  the  public  officials  who  served   both. 

Then  came  the  coal  strike ;  which  brought  encouragement  to 
the  steel  workers,  and  then  the  injunction  proceedings,  the 
order  of  the  coal  miners'  executive  for  the  mine  workers  to  go 
back  as  "  they  would  not  fight  the  United  States  Government." 
Every  agency  of  public  opinion  in  the  steel  valleys  echoed  that 
morning  the  same  report — newspapers,  merchants,  mill  officials, 
town  officials:  The  strike  was  over;  the  men  were  going 
back.  Get  your  job  quick,  or  you  will  lose  it.  The  coal 
miners  had  quit,  the  steel  workers  were  quitting.  So  the 
rumors  ran.  As  the  hours  passed,  it  looked  as  if  all  Brad- 
dock might  be  stampeded  and  to  Father  Kazinci  it  seemed  that 
if  ever  his  people  were  in  need  of  priestly  counsel  and  comfort, 
then  was  the  time;  if  ever  the  reconstruction  principles  of  the 
great  bishops  were  to  mean  anything,  here  in  this  town  of 
Braddock  on  this  morning  of  ill  rumor,  they  were  needed. 
And  so  about  the  town  ran  another  message  by  word  of  mouth. 
There  would  be  services  at  three  o'clock  in  Father  Kazinci's 
church.  And  again,  in  a  sermon,  he  reviewed  the  issues  of  the 
strike — the  things  that  they  were  struggling  for,  the  thing* 
the  bishops  stood  for,  the  long  weeks  in  which  they  had  kept 
the  law  and  held  their  ground — the  test  which  comes  to  strong 
men  always  in  the  face  of  evil  rumor.  And  his  congregation 
went  out  of  the  church  back  to  their  homes  and  the  strike  held 
in  Braddock. 

Again  warning  reached  him  and  this  time  by  no  grape-vine 
route,  but  direct  from  a  high  public  official.  If  he  did  not 
stop  holding  strikers'  meetings  under  the  guise  of  religious 
services,  his  church  would  be  closed.  And  this  time  too,  Father 
Kazinci  answered  by  no  grape-vine  route,  but  directly,  saying 
that  he  rendered  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  were  Caesar's. 
They  could  close  his  church  as  they  had  closed  every  hall  in 
Braddock.  They  respected  no  sanctions  of  civil  life.  Why 
should  he  expect  them  to  respect  the  sanctities  of  religion ;  they 
could  close  his  church,  but  every  morning  he  would  be  there 
in  his  cassock  at  the  doors  that  overlooked  the  main  street  of 


Braddock  and  overlooked  the  mill,  and  he  would  paint  with 
fresh  paint  each  morning  the  words:  "This  church  of  Christ 
was  closed  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation." 

There  was  a  mortgage  on  Father  Kazinci's  church  and  it  was 
held  by  people  who  apparently  could  be  reached  by  those  who 
stood  high  in  Allegheny  county,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
travail  and  tension  of  the  strike,  steps  were  taken  to  fore- 
close it.  Such  are  the  penalties  of  courageous  leadership  in  a 
town  like  Braddock.  Father  Kazinci  called  a  meeting  of  his 
parish  and  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  was  raised.  The 
Braddock  strikers  lost,  because  after  all  no  one  mill  town  can 
set  the  standards  either  for  hours  or  collective  bargaining  in 
a  national  industry.  The  strikers  lost  and  with  them  the 
strikers  of  Father  Kazinci's  parish.  But  they  had  lifted  that 
mortgage  and  their  church  stands  today  a  free  church. 

In  the  times  ahead,  it  will  mean  much  to  the  Catholic 
Church  to  have  had  men  like  Father  Kazinci ;  standing  out  for 
decent  hours,  for  democracy  in  industry  and  civil  liberty,  just 
as  in  the  times  ahead  it  will  mean  much  to  the  American  re- 
public to  have  states  like  Ohio  where  civil  liberties  as  well  as 
law  and  order  were  observed  in  the  midst  of  a  great  industrial 
conflict,  states  which  immigrant  men  could  call  America  ;  while, 
because  of  its  wretched  betrayal  of  the  things  which  America 
stands  for,  the  neighboring  state  of  Pennsylvania  they  call 
Siberia. 

Copyright  by  Underwood 


GUAM 

Senator  Fletcher's  Idea  of  a  Colony  for  Deportees 

OUR  OWN  LITTLE  SIBERIA 

AMONG  the  amiable  evidences  of  unrest  on  Capitol 
Hill  is  the  bill  of  Senator  Fletcher  of  Florida  to  set  up 
a  penal  colony  for  political  extremists  in  the  South 
Seas.  Senator  Fletcher  picked  on  Guam  as  his  beau  ideal  of 
an  asylum  for  those  who  would  change  the  American  form  of 
government.  The  proposal  is  in  many  ways  delightful.  The 
location  of  Guam  is  favorable  to  such  a  project.  If  it  were 
near  anything — which  it  is  not — Botany  Bay  and  Siberia 
would  be  its  neighbors.  The  life  on  the  island,  if  reports  of 
American  officials  may  be  relied  on,  is  quite  as  delectable  as 
that  of  farthest  Siberia  or  the  desert  coast  of  Australia.  It  is 
three  weeks  west  of  San  Francisco  and  a  week  east  of  Manila, 
Its  mountains  and  palm  trees  bending  over  the  lagoons,  its 
green  and  purple  waves  breaking  over  the  coral  reefs,  com- 
pose a  charming  picture.  To  the  ordinary  domiciliary  attrac- 
tions of  a  St.  Helena,  Guam,  however,  has  unique  advantages. 
The  entire  soil  seems  to  be  infected  with  parasites  which  cause 
severe  intestinal  diseases.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  in 
1918  examined  6y2  per  cent  of  the  population  and  found  72 
per  cent  of  these  infected  with  hookworm.  It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  a  more  suitable  region  for  treating  terrorism.  The 
hookworm  is  indeed  a  formidable  ally. 

Guam,  however,  has  other  natural  resources  undoubtedly 
desirable  in  the  perfect  penal  colony.     It  is  noted  for  its  rats, 
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THE    MINISTERS'    PROTEST 

Framed  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Church  and 

Social    Welfare    of    the    Federal    Council    of    Churches, 

New  York 

We  the  undersigned,  ministers  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
believing  that  the  political  institutions  of  our  country 
commend  themselves  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of 
mankind  sufficiently  to  stand  the  test  of  such  freedom 
of  speech  as  has  hitherto  in  time  of  peace,  been  accorded 
by  our  government  to  the  aliens  who  have  come  to  us 
for  asylum,  as  well  as  to  our  citizens,  are  moved  to  make 
an  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  churches  of  America  on 
account  of  certain  measures,  inconsiderately  undertaken, 
which  threaten  the  basic  principles  of  our  government. 

We  have  in  mind,  in  particular,  the  deportation  of  men 
without  judicial  trial ;  the  proposed  repressive  legislation 
now  before  Congress,  threatening  the  primary  rights  of 
free  speech,  free  press  and  peaceable  assembly;  the  sus- 
pension of  Socialists  by  the  New  York  State  Assembly, 
and  other  evidences  of  an  excited  mood  on  the  part  of 
many  of  our  people.  We  have  long  been  saying  that 
constitutional  changes  can  be  effected  without  violence 
in  America,  because  of  our  right  to  free  expression  of 
opinion  by  voice  and  ballot.  We  cannot  now  deny  this 
American  substitute  for  violence  without  directly  encour- 
aging resort  to  revolution. 

In  the  conviction,  therefore,  that  our  American  insti- 
tutions will  survive  because  they  have  the  willing  alle- 
giance of  the  majority  of  our  citizens,  we  urge  the  people 
of  the  churches  of  America  to  use  their  influence  for  the 
return  to  that  old  faith  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  civil  liberty. 

George  Alexander,  senior  pastor,  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  city. 

Charles  H.  Brent,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  west- 
ern New  York. 

Benjamin  Brewster,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of 
Maine. 

Chauncey  B-  Brewster,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of 
Connecticut. 

Arthur  J.  Brown,  corresponding  secretary  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

William  Adams  Brown,  professor  Union  Theological 
Seminary. 

Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  pastor  Madison  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York  city. 

Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  pastor  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  city. 

Charles  E.  Jefferson,  pastor  Broadway  Tabernacle, 
New  York  city. 

William  Lawrence,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of 
Massachusetts. 

Frederick  Lynch,  editor  Christian  Work. 

Charles  S.  MacFarland,  general  secretary,  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 

John  A.  Marquis,  general  secretary  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Home  Missions. 

Francis  McDowell,  department  head  New  Era  Move- 
ment, Presbyterian  Church. 

Arthur  C.  McGiffert,  president  Union  Theological 
Seminary. 

William  Pierson  Merrill,  pastor  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  city 

Frank  Mason  North,  president  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  and  secretary  Methodist  Episcopal  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions. 

Charles  Lewis  Slattery,  rector  Grace  Church,  New 
York    city. 

William  Austin  Smith,  editor  The  Churchman. 

Ethelbert  Talbot,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of 
Bethlehem. 

Worth  M.  Tippy,  executive  secretary  Commission  on 
the  Church  and  Social  Service. 


which  are  reported  to  be  highly  proficient  in  consuming  what- 
ever man  attempts  to  cultivate.  Then  also  its  earthquakes 
and  typhoons  are  ready  assets.  In  1900  an  energetic  typhoon 
destroyed  houses  and  those  crops  which  the  rats  had  not  al- 
ready nibbled,  and  quite  incidentally  rendered  thousands 
homeless  and  starving.  A  thoroughgoing  earthquake  in  1902 
damaged    efficiently    every    building    on    the    island.      These 


physiographical  features  have  added  importance  because  of 
the  absence  of  storehouses  and  granaries.  Thus  when  crops 
are  destroyed  and  the  food  supply  wiped  out  the  population  is 
entirely  dependent  on  food  brought  in  by  occasional  vessels. 
The  enormous  worth  of  this  situation  from  the  standpoint  of 
those  concerned  to  discover  adequate  treatment  for  political 
impossibilists  does  not  have  to  be  enlarged  upon. 

The  only  thing  necessary  for  the  ultimate  success  of  Sen- 
ator Fletcher's  project  would  be  to  turn  the  clock  of  history 
back  a  century.  English  Tories  of  the  vintage  of  George  Ill's 
declining  years,  and  the  Czaristic  rings  of  more  recent  times 
evinced  unrestrained  sympathy  for  such  devices.  The  good 
old  times  have,  however,  perished,  and  sad  as  it  may  be,  it  is 
altogether  probable  that  the  Senate  will  not  discover  in  its 
heart  the  iron  to  essay  so  magnificent  an  experiment  in  politi- 
cal reform. 

THE  KANSAS  INDUSTRIAL  COURT 

THE  "  public  "  is  having  its  innings  in  Kansas.  A  legis- 
lature largely  made  up  of  farmers,  farmers  who  shiv- 
ered during  the  coal  strike,  has  passed  a  law  for  settling 
industrial  disputes,  against  the  protests  of  both  labor  and  cap- 
ital. A  clause  prohibiting  strikes  as  illegal  conspiracies  incurs 
the  bitter  opposition  of  organized  labor;  while  provisions  for 
the  regulation  by  the  state  of  certain  essential  industries  are 
denounced  by  employers  as  confiscatory.  The  law  was  spon- 
sored by  Governor  Allen  and  was  put  through  at  an  emer- 
gency session  following  the  coal  strike. 

An  industrial  court  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor is  created.  The  industries  over  which  the  court  has 
jurisdiction  are  the  manufacture  of  food  products  and  of 
wearing  apparel,  the  production  of  fuel,  the  transportation  of 
the  above  products,  and  all  public  utilities.  Stockyards  and 
packing  houses  are  specifically  included.  If  a  controversy 
arises  in  any  of  these  industries  the  court  has  power  to  make 
an  investigation  and  to  issue  an  order  covering  working  condi- 
tions, hours  of  labor,  rules  and  practices  and  wages.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  wages  shall  be  "  fair,"  and  that  capital  invested 
shall  receive  a  "  fair  "  rate  of  return.  Strikes,  or  the  cessation 
of  operation  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  production,  are  pro- 
hibited. The  penalty  for  violation  of  the  law  is  $500  fine  or  a 
year's  imprisonment  for  an  individual  employe,  and  $1,000 
fine  or  five  years  in  the  pentitentiary,  or  both,  for  a  union 
officer  or  an  employer  or  corporation  officer.  An  industry  in 
which  operations  are  suspended  in  violation  of  the  law  may  be 
taken  over  and  operated  by  the  state. 

The  law  as  originally  drafted  provided  for  the  compulsory 
incorporation  of  unions,  but  organized  labor  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing this  provision  eliminated.  The  check-off,  or  collection  of 
union  dues  by  the  employer,  one  of  the  most  valued  privileges 
that  has  been  obtained  by  the  United  Mine  Workers,  is  de- 
clared illegal. 

Appointments  to  the  industrial  court  show  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  represent  the  public  solely  rather  than  the  "  three 
parties  at  interest "  in  industrial  disputes.  The  chairman, 
W.  L.  Huggins,  is  an  attorney  and  the  author  of  the  law. 
The  second  appointee,  Clyde  M.  Reed,  is  a  newspaper  man. 
William  Allen  White,  editor  of  the  Emporia  Gazette,  de- 
clined to  serve  as  a  member,  although  he  has  expressed  his  en- 
thusiastic approval  of  the  law.    He  said  before  the  legislature: 

The  public  in  establishing  wages  will  be  interested,  not  in  labor 
as  a  commodity,  but  in  labor  as  a  citizen,  and  in  ten  years  the 
labor  unions  will  look  back  to  this  step  of  the  Kansas  legislature 
as  the  day  that  heralded  the  emancipation  of  American  labor- 
Three  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  law  four  hundred 
coal  miners  went  on  strike  in  protest.  They  returned,  how- 
ever, before  the  machinery  of  law  enforcement  could  be  set  in 
motion,  and  the  state  attorney-general  has  declared  that  he 
will  not  prosecute  them.  Therefore  the  test  of  the  law  which 
organized  labor  has  resolved  upon  is  postponed. 
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in  their  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  there  will  be  no  nations 
left  to  rehabilitate. 

Germany -Austria-Hungary 
Lastly  a  few   remarks  about  American  aid  to  the  former 
enemy  empires  in  the  heart  of  Europe. 

To  the  appeals  from  Vienna  which  have  appeared  in  all 
our  newspapers  and  periodicals  we  can  here  add  no  more  than 
that,  on  the  authority  of  all  trustworthy  witnesses,  that  cry 
of  distress  is  real,  and  the  once  gay  and  wealthy  capital  is 
in  a  state  of  distress  that  could  not  be  worse.  Within  the 
last  few  weeks,  confiscation  of  private  fortunes  has  been  re- 
sorted to  by  the  Austrian  government  as  a  last  means  of  buy- 
ing food  for  the  people.  There  is  some  hope  that  a  loan  may 
be  raised  and  that  fresh  taxes  will  help  to  fill  the  treasury; 
but  the  blackness  of  the  financial  situation  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  of  a  recent  issue  of  four  billion  crowns  of 
treasury  bonds  only  half  a  million  were  taken  up  by  the  pub- 
lic. Credits  have  been  refused  the  Austrian  republic  by  the 
Allied  governments  in  Europe,  and  an  appeal  for  credit  has 
been  addressed  by  it  to  the  United  States.  So  far,  the  Am- 
erican Relief  Administration  in  its  effort  to  save  children  is 
carrying  on  a  hopeless  battle  with  adverse  economic  forces. 
You  cannot  save  a  people  by  feeding  the  children  and  letting 
the  parents  starve.  You  cannot  save  even  the  children  by 
giving  one  meal  a  day  to  those  already  underfed.  The  present 
effort  falls  lamentably  short  of  any  reasonable  purpose, 
whether  that  purpose  be  utilitarian  or  humanitarian. 

The  case  of  Hungary,  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  relief 
worker,  is  more  complicated  than  that  of  most  countries — 
not  only  because  it  is  that  of  a  former  enemy  state  but  because 
the  Allies  here  are  yet  making  and  unmaking  governments 
until  they  will  have  found  one  embodying  their  ideas  of 
democracy.  "  After  the  fall  of  bolshevism,"  a  Budapest  cor- 
respondent writes  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  "  parties  were 
springing  into  existence  just  like  mushrooms  on  a  pasture  after 
a  rainfall.  A  real  chaos  followed."  That  disunion,  though 
some  sort  of  a  compromise  has  been  reached  to  make  ordered 
government  possible,  still  to  some  extent  is  the  main  feature 
of  the  public  life  of  Hungary.  The  neutral  governments, 
through  their  accredited  representatives,  have  assured  the 
present  Hungarian  government  of  their  desire  to  help  it  in 
the  work  of  reconstruction ;  but  whether  by  this  means  a  really 
large  loan  can  be  raised  is  not  clear. 

Black  bread,  potatoes  and  what  goes  for  tea  or  coffee  are 
the  main,  almost  the  only  articles  of  diet  for  the  masses. 
In  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  countries  of  the  world, 
milk  and  meat  are  not  to  be  had.  The  population  of  the  cap- 
ital has  doubled  in  three  years,  so  that  there  is  an  appalling 
lack  of  homes ;  linen  and  soap,  paint  and  other  requisites  of 
cleanliness  are  almost  unattainable;  so  that  sordidness  and 
dirt  are  visible  everywhere.  The  lack  of  fuel  has  not  been 
worse  during  the  war  than  it  is  now.  Many  of  the  schools 
have  been  closed  on  that  account.  Only  two  hospitals  can 
perform  operations  because  sterilizers  are  lacking. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  lately  cooperated  with  the 
American  Relief  Administration  to  bring  succor  to  the  two 
stricken  capitals,  Vienna  and  Budapest,  appropriating  about 
two  million  dollars'  worth  of  supplies  for  their  relief.  This 
program  is  likely  to  be  considerably  enlarged  if  public  opinion 
in  America  backs  it  up. 

The  Friends  are  planning  extension  of  their  work 
to  Hungary  and  they  will  be  able  to  complement 
the     work     on     behalf    of     children     with     other     activities. 


Hungarians  in  America  have  sent  large  sums  directly  to  in- 
dividuals in  that  country;  but  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Relief  Administration  European  Children's  Fund,  or- 
ganized giving  is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  individual 
giving.  This  remark  also  holds  good  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. The  discouragement  of  direct  shipments  of  small  parcels 
of  food  to  Central  Europe  has  been  aided  materially  by  the 
theft  of  large  numbers  of  the  consignments  sent  out. 

In  Germany,  conditions  are  not  so  desperate;  but  the  ac- 
counts that  come  from  the  German  republic  are  so  conflicting 
that  a  very  definite  description  of  her  situation  or  assessment 
of  the  extent  of  her  suffering  cannot  be  attempted.  Here  also 
the  American  Relief  Administration  is  at  work  trying  to  save 
the  children,  relying  for  active  execution  of  its  program — as 
also  to  some  extent  in  Austria — upon  the  services  offered  by 
the  Friends.  An  epidemic  of  strikes  is  sweeping  over  the 
country  at  the  time  of  writing  and  this,  with  other  symptoms, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  relation  between  wages  and 
cost  of  living  has  in  the  last  few  months  grown  worse  rather 
than  improved.  This,  indeed,  is  frequently  reported,  some- 
times, however,  with  the  addition  of  arguments  which  blame 
for  that  growing  discrepancy  the  psychology  of  the  working 
class  and  of  the  returned  soldiers  rather  than  lack  of  materials 
or  machinery  for  cheap  production. 

The  Central  Relief  Committee,  one  of  the  agencies  acting 
on  behalf  of  Americans  of  German  birth,  has  failed  to  receive 
the  large  support  it  expected.  The  American  Committee  for 
German  Children,  of  which  James  Speyer  is  the  chairman,  on 
the  other  hand  enjoys  the  complete  confidence  of  both  native 
Americans  and  of  those  of  German  birth.  Its  disbursements 
are  exclusively  through  the  American  Relief  Administration. 

In  matters  of  general  social  rehabilitation,  American  aid 
has  neither  been  sought  so  far  nor  offered. 

V.  Conclusion 

IN  this  sketchy  summary  it  has  been  attempted  to  avoid 
exaggeration  and  repetition  of  harassing  details.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  actual  symptoms  of  suffering  in  different  coun- 
tries is  a  description  of  suffering  wherever  war  leaves  its 
aftermath  of  loss  and  morbidity.  There  are  people  of  in- 
destructible optimism  who  in  view  of  all  this  misery  hold 
to  the  faith  that  "  all  will  come  out  right."  Of  course,  whether 
things  or  times  are  pood  or  bad  may  be  a  question  of  relativity 
for  individual  judgment;  but  there  is  prevalent  too  widely 
the  altogether  erroneous  assumption  that  things  left  to  them- 
selves will  right  themselves,  that  civilization  will  go  on  as 
before,  and  that  normal  human  and  international  conditions 
and  relationships  will  gradually  reestablish  themselves  until 
the  incidence  of  war  and  its  blighting  effects  will  have  be- 
come subjects  of  remote  historical  interest.  Conditions  never 
improve  by  themselves;  the  effects  of  disaster  are  not  oblit- 
erated in  a  generation  or  in  ten,  unless  from  some  source 
there  comes  a  strong  and  determined  movement  to  obliterate 
them.  Whole  nations  have  been  wiped  out  in  the  past — 
rarely  by  war,  often  by  the  physical  effects  of  war.  It  is 
not  altogether  impossible  that  the  Armenians  or  other  races 
may  pass  into  memory  in  this  twentieth  century,  or  that  Aus- 
tria, the  oldest  empire  in  Europe,  may  lose  not  only  its  place  on 
the  map  but  the  traditional  standards  of  its  civilization. 
A  fellowship  of  common  ideals  alone  can  succeed  in 
the  conservation  of  civilized  life  now.  Primarily,  the  inter- 
action of  nations  must  be  on  political  grounds.  But  the 
lesson  brought  out,  we  think,  by  our  sketch  of  wThat  is  taking 
place  in  Europe  today,  is  that  no  matter  what  America's 
future  political  relationship  to  Europe  may  be,  her  own  self- 
(Continucd  on  page  558) 
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This  is  not  primarily,  as  the  title  might 
suggest  to  our  materialistic  American  minds, 
an  investigation  of  economic  efficiency,  of 
the  degree  to  which  men  and  women  are 
fitted  for  their  work,  for  "earning  a  living." 
It  is  rather  a  study  of  their  equipment  for 
the  "living"  itself,  as  we  call  it,  illogically 
distinguishing  "life"  from  those  activities 
which  fill  the  greater  part  of  it.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  study 
of  certain  elements  in  the  standard  of  living 
about  which  there  is  too  little  trustworthy 
information:  the  social  and  cultural  standards 
of  manual  workers,  their  education  and  in- 
tellectual outlook,  their  aesthetic  and  moral 
tastes,  their  ideas  about  trade  unions,  co- 
operative stores,  home  rule  for  Ireland, 
socialism,  votes  for  women,  conscription,  the 
Russian  revolution,  state  education,  the  fu- 
ture of  the  workers  in  England,  and  other 
topics  of  general  interest  at  the  time  the 
investigation  was  going  on. 

The  investigators  are  a  group  of  thirty 
or  more  men  and  women  living  in  Sheffield: 
social  workers,  school  teachers,  shop  assist- 
ants, housewives,  a  vicar,  a  curate,  a  coal 
miner,  a  railwayman,  a  sanitary  inspector, 
a  clerk,  an  engineer.  In  the  course  of  col- 
lecting this  material  they  decided  to  form 
themselves  into  a  permanent  organization 
for  local  research.  They  plan  to  bring  out 
two  supplementary  volumes  in  the  next  few 
years,  which  with  the  present  one  will  form 
a  trilogy.  One  will  be  a  historical  review 
of  the  schooling  which  has  given  the  adult 
workers  of  today  the  equipment  portrayed 
in  this  volume.  The  other  will  consider  the 
environmental  factors — such  as  work,  home, 
church,  evening  school,  reading,  public- 
house,  picture  palace,  music  hall — which  are 
at  present  "moulding"  their  "personalities." 
The  society  also  holds  out  a  promise,  or  a 
threat,  that  it  may  later  investigate  the 
equipment  of  people  not  so  poor  in  material 
things  as  the  manual  workers. 

The  investigators  have  pretty  definite 
ideas  of  their  own  about  the  reasons  for 
what  they  find,  its  significance,  and  what 
ought  to  be  done  about  it.  They  describe 
themselves  as  "desirous  of  a  revolutionary 
reconstruction  of  society."  They  have  no 
confidence,  however,  in  strike  and  riot  and 
revolt.  Their  whole  hope  is  in  education: 
"It  is  only  by  putting  new  ideas  into  people's 
heads  and  new  virtues  into  their  hearts  that 
civilization  can  be  fundamentally  and  per- 
manently improved."  They  suggest  a  "Fel- 
lowship of  Reconstruction,"  which  would 
accomplish  this  end  by  intensive  personal 
work,  each  member  taking  a  solemn  respon- 
sibility for  putting  the  new  ideas  and  the  new 
virtues  into  the  heads  and  hearts  of  a  lim- 
ited number  of  families — say  thirty,  or  per- 
haps not  more  than  ten.  Perhaps,  from  our 
point  of  view,  they  use  an  unnecessary 
amount  of  space  in  making  themselves  per- 
fectly clear;  perhaps  some  of  their  termi- 
nology may  prejudice  our  more  prosaic 
ears;  and  perhaps  we  might  wish  to  argue 
as  to  whether  a  knowledge  of  "who  was  or 
is"  G.  K.  Chesterton  or  Dante,  Aristotle  or 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Lazarus  or  Nicodemus, 
reveals  anything  very  significant  about  a 
workingman's  "love  of  Beauty,"  of  "Truth," 
or  of  "Goodness,"  respectively.  Their  par- 
ticular beliefs  and  ideals  and  schemes,  how- 


ever, do  not  seem  to  have  interfered  with 
a  sincere  effort — and  an  unusually  success- 
ful one — to  get  at  the  point  of  view  of  the 
individuals  they  studied,  and  to  present  it 
truthfully. 

As  for  the  investigation  itself — it  gives 
us  an  entree  into  the  intellectual  and  social 
and  spiritual  life  of  the  working  people  of 
Sheffield.  We  may  question  the  significance 
of  some  of  the  data  for  the  special  points 
under  which  they  are  classified,  but  there 
is  such  an  amount  and  variety  of  detail,  and 
it  is  reported  with  such  scrupulous  objec- 
tivity, that  the  picture  is  there,  for  all  who 
want  to  see  it,  uncolored  and  undistorted  by 
the  background  of  the  investigators'  per- 
sonalities,— which  is  not  to  undervalue  the 
background.  To  get  their  data,  the  investi- 
gators "dipped,  as  it  were,  a  giant  hand 
among  the  swarming  thousands  of  the  city 
and  picked  up  a  few  hundreds  of  them  who 
were  representative  of  the  whole  200,000" 
manual  workers  of  Sheffield.  Samples  were 
sought,  in  other  words,  which  would  give  the 
total  group  of  cases  approximately  the  same 
composition  as  the  working  class  popula- 
tion, as  to  sex,  age,  and — as  an  indication 
of  economic  grade — size  of  tenement.  Hav- 
ing decided,  after  consultation  with  Profes- 
sor Bowley,  who  has  given  a  clean  bill  of 
health  to  all  the  statistical  methods  of  the 
study,  that  they  ought  to  have  not  less  than 
400  men  and  400  women,  it  so  happened  that 
the  manipulation  of  the  sub-groups  (as  to 
sex,  age,  and  size  of  tenement)  resulted  in  a 
total  of  408,  and  that  is  the  explanation  of 
the  apparently  mystic  figure  which  was 
adopted.  Most  of  the  cases  were  found  by 
random  house-to-house  visiting,  or  other 
neutral  methods  of  selection,  the  most  fre- 
quent mode  of  approach  being  an  attempt 
to  enlist  interest  in  the  Workingmen's  Edu- 
cational   Association. 

The  task  of  classification  "tormented" 
those  who  were  responsible  for  the  enquiry 
from  the  moment  it  was  begun.  Their  frank 
discussion  of  these  torments  and  their  justifi- 
cation of  the  terms  and  standards  finally 
adopted,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  details 
of  method,  would  be  instructive  to  any  social 
investigator.  Here  we  can  only  indicate 
the  final  conclusions,  and  that  in  the  briefest 
possible  space.  They  found  that  they  could 
describe  about  one-fourth  of  their  "samples" 
of  the  adult  workingmen  and  women  of 
Sheffield  as  "well-equipped;"  that  there  was 
a  smaller  group,  not  more  than  S  to  8 
per  cent  of  all,  who  were  incontestably 
"mal-equipped ;"  and  that  between  these 
two  groups  fell  the  great  bulk — from  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  all — whom  they 
described  as  "inadequately  equipped."  The 
upper  one-quarter  "are  active  individuals; 
they  can  cope  with  life;  they  desire  fine 
things;  they  live  for  noble  ends.  Mingling 
in  them  variously,  according  to  their  indi- 
vidualities, are  intellectual,  aesthetic  and 
moral  elements  that  give  them  a  positive 
spiritual  value  to  the  community."  The 
large  middle  class  of  "inadequately 
equipped"  are  distinguished  especially  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  asleep.  "They  muddle 
through  life;  they  are  spiritually  inert;  they 
desire  to  rest  and  be  left  alone;  they  do  not 
live  for  any  ends  beyond  immediate  satis- 
factions; they  are  emphatically  not  'bad' 
people  .  .  .  but  at  present  their  value  to 
the  community  is  economic  rather  than  spir- 
itual, that  of  beasts  of  burden  rather  than 
that  of  free  .human  beings."  The  handful 
of  the  "mal-equipped"  are  those  who  could 
not  be  included  in  the  class  above.  "By 
deficiency  or  perversion,  they  are   incapable 


of  discharging  reasonably  the  duties  of  man 
in  society.  Their  existence  (so  long  as  their 
defects  remain  uncured)  is  a  positive  evil 
for    the    community." 

It  is  of  great  interest  even  to  us  in 
America  to  know  how  these  816  Sheffield 
men  and  women  look  at  things.  The  chief 
value  of  the  book  for  us,  however,  is  the 
stimulus  it  may  prove  to  be  for  similar  in- 
vestigations in  America.  These  "samples" 
may  well  be  typical  of  the  working  classes 
of  Sheffield,  and  even  of  England  generally, 
but  we  can  not  assume  that  they  are  typical 
of  American  working  men  and  women  in 
Bridgeport  or  Paterson  or  Gary  or  Centralia. 
We  can  assume,  in  fact,  that  they  are  not. 
Whether  we  should  find  as  creditable  an 
understanding  of  events  in  American  his- 
tory, more  or  less  information  about  Ameri- 
can writers,  more  or  less  interest  in  current 
topics  of  vital  concern  to  the  general  wel- 
fare, more  or  less  intelligence  about  pro- 
jects for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
workers,  more  or  less  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  of  education  for  the  next  genera- 
tion, more  or  less  wholesome  ambition  and 
social  spirit,  more  or  less — to  adopt  the 
Sheffield  phrases — love  of  goodness,  love  of 
truth,  and  love  of  beauty, — this  must  remain 
a  matter  purely  for  speculation,  until  some 
foundation,  or  some  group  of  settlement 
workers,  or  some  association  formed  for  the 
purpose,  can  present  a  report  of  an  investi- 
gation as  well  conceived  and  as  well  car- 
ried out  as  this  one.  It  is  greatly  needed 
to  supplement  studies  of  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing which  have  been  largely  limited  to  in- 
vestigations of  how  income  is  earned  and 
what  it  secures;  and  it  is  greatly  needed  as 
a  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  what 
the  industrial  workers  are  thinking  about 
that  does  not  appear  on  the  surface.    L.  B. 


*     *     * 
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The  contrast  of  the  two  American  an- 
thologies to  the  British  one  is  not  one  of 
form  and  subject  matter  only,  but  also 
one  of  folk  character.  There  is  a  clearer 
distinction  of  vocabulary  and  diction  than 
could  have  been  found  by  a  similar  com- 
parison of  contemporary  verse  a  genera- 
tion ago.  This  may  be  iccounled  for 
partly  by  the  inclusion  of  more  occasional 
and  light  verse  in  the  two  American  collec- 
tions, but  there  is  also  evident  in  the  new 
American  poetry  an  enrichment  of  the  lan- 
guage which  arises  from  a  new  and  varied 
poetic  experience  in  the  New  World  to 
*  which  the  Old  World  with  its  deeper  ruts 
of  literary  tradition  has  not  found  the  path. 
The  .British  anthology,  not  limited  to  one 
year  and  to  magazine  verse,  courts  com- 
parison with  Mr.  Untermeyer's  rather  than 
with  Mr.  Braithwaite's  American  selection. 
In  the  light  of  that  comparison,  its  most 
noticeable  feature  is  the  outdoor  flavor 
which  is  the  natural  character  of  the  quest 
for  romance  in  a  thoroughly  urbanized  na- 
tion. The  sheer  beauty  and  spontaneity  of 
these  poems  must  surprise  pleasantly  those 
who  have  believed  this  period  of  social   un- 
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rest  and  of  war  incapable  of  producing  art 
of  the  highest  order.  Less  experimental 
than  American  verse,  perhaps,  they  will  be 
appreciated  for  their  revelation  of  the  liv- 
ing spirit  of  the  great  sister  nation,  and 
Mr.  Braithwaite  is  to  be  thanked  for  having 
given  us  a  selection  that  is  enjoyable 
throughout. 

In  the  two  American  anthologies  there  is 
a  greater  variety  of  moods  and  forms.  One 
has  the  impression  as  though  the  contem- 
porary American  poet  lived  with  the  com- 
mon people  and  therefore  also  saw  life  in 
its  exalted  moments  more  with  the  eyes  of 
Rembrandt  than  with  those  of  Rubens.  The 
humorous  pieces  are  among  the  most  repre- 
sentative and  interesting.  Professional 
drollery  has  nowhere  been  carried  to  finer 
literary  perfection  than  in  the  comic  col- 
umns of  the  Sun,  the  Tribune,  and  other 
newspapers.  And  the  reason  is  that  the 
men  who  conduct  those  columns  are  not 
punsters  but  sympathetic  observers  of  life. 
Thus  Don  Marquis,  in  Mr.  Untermeyer's 
collection,  is  represented  by  an  understand- 
ing interpretation  of  the  characteristic 
spirit  of  our  time-     (Unrest,  p.  92) 

Mr.  Braithwaite,  as  in  his  previous  year 
books,  again  gives  in  addition  to  his  an- 
thology of  the  year's  best  magazine  verse,  a 
complete  bibliography  of  the  poetry  and 
books  about  poetry  published  during  the  year. 
If  you  can  only  afford  one  of  the  two  Amer- 
ican books,  buy  Untermeyer's  which  is 
chosen  from  a  wider  material  and  therefore 
of  more  permanent  value  for  the  general 
reader.  B.     L. 

Europe;  a  Book  for  America 

By  Samuel  Roth.     Boni  &  Liveright.      107 

pp.     Price  $1.25;    bv  mail  of  the   Survey 

$1.45. 

On  the  Rottenness  of  Things  in  General 
would  have  been  a  more  descriptive  title 
for  these  poems  of  denunciation  and  despair. 
The  voice  is  at  times  that  of  Jeremiah;  but 
it  is  a  voice  broken  by  doubt — and  the  mind 
it  speaks  is  confused.  "Rather  would  I 
keep  counsel  than  trace  this  ugliness,"  says 
the  poet.  But  only  men  possessed  of  a  great 
hope  can  keep  their  counsel.  In  spite  of  his 
violent  rebuke  for  those  of  his  race  who 
regard  too  highly  "the  secure  foundations 
of  the  little  happiness  which  we  have  reared 
for  ourselves  in  the  new  world,"  the  author 
himself  proclaims  that  dual  faith  and  dual 
loyalty  of  the  Jew  which  make  impossible 
a  serene  acceptance  of  life.  In  For  My 
Own  People  he  concludes:  "The  face  of 
Israel  will  shine  with  power  when  Europe 
will  be  a  name  difficult  to  remember";  in 
For  America:  "Today  the  world  is  Amer- 
ica,"  and   every  other  civilization   is  dead. 

This  is  a  strong  book  in  style,  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  prophetic  incantation  to  the 
rhythm  and  color  of  the  American  lan- 
guage. But  its  temper  is  not  that  of  our 
time.  Invective,  to  produce  an  impression 
with  this  generation  of  men,  should  not  be 
applied  with  the  cudgel  of  outright  cursing, 
but  with  the  lash  of  laughter,  especially 
when  spread  out  over  a  book  of  over  a 
hundred  pages-  We  do  not  need  the  poet  to 
compare  us  to  every  loathed  creature  in  turn 
or  to  tell  us  that  our  civilization  must  die, 
but  to  light  ever  and  anon  the  candle  of 
vision    in    our   hearts.  B.     L. 

*       *       * 

Poetry  and  Dreams 

By    F.    C.    Prescott.      Four    Seas    Co.      72 

pp.     Price  $1.50;   by  mail   of  the   Survey 

$1.60. 

If,  as  Paul  Benjamin  says  (Survey  for 
November  29),  social  workers  "need  the 
message  of  the  poet,"  they  also  need  a  greater 
insight  than  most  of  us  possess  into  the 
nature  of  poetry  and  its  significance  as  an 
interpretation  of  man's  innermost  relation- 
ship to  all  life.  Mr.  Prescott's  "study  of 
the   psychology   of  poetry   in   the   light   of   the 


Freudian  theory  of  dreams"  establishes  that 
understanding  upon  a  basis  that  must  appeal 
both  to  the  lover  of  poetry  and  to  the  most 
prosaic  devotee  to  "pure  science."  It  is  a 
convincing  explanation  of  poetry,  and  its 
conclusions  are  not  far  from  those  of  recent 
analyses  of  the  poetic  process  by  literary 
critics,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Conrad 
Aiken.  B.  L. 

*  *       * 

The  Will  of  the  People 

By  Francis  Sullivan.     Ray  Publishing  Co., 

Los      Angeles.      90      pp.      Paper      bound. 

Price  $.35;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.45. 

This  is  a  plea  for  safeguarding  the  cul- 
tural interests  of  humanity,  and  of  the 
American  people  in  particular,  by  setting  up 
within  the  frame  of  democratic  government 
machinery  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine 
arts  and  of  education  which  will  be  inde- 
pendent of  majority  dictation.  In  short,  the 
author  proposes  a  federal  department  of 
education  and  fine  arts  constituted  after  the 
model  of  the  Supreme  Court  but  with  vastly 
wider  powers  than  those  possessed  by  any 
existing  department  of  federal  government. 
Incidentally,  all  teachers  would  be  selected 
by  a  careful  method  of  competition,  and  the 
intellectual  and  esthetic  culture  of  the  peo- 
ple promoted  by  a  system  which,  though  the 
author  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  it, 
closely  resembles  that  adopted  by  the  Soviet 
Republic.  The  nefarious  influence  of  the 
commercial  press  would  be  limited  if  not 
altogether  abolished,  genius  rewarded  by  a 
system  of  pensions,  and  copyright  nation- 
alized. Emphasis  is  laid  on  internationalism 
both  in  art  and   literature. 

The  little  book  contains  many  suggestions 
which  are  decidedly  debatable  but  is  val- 
uable as  a  basis  for  discussion.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  that  deserves  far  more  attention 

than  it  has  as  yet  received.  B.  L. 

*  *       * 

Songs  of  the  Cattle  Trail  and  Cow  Camp 
By  John  A.  Lomax.  Macmillan  Co.  189 
pp.  Price  $1.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.90. 

This  new  collection  of  songs  written  by 
and  for  cowboys  is  more  interpretive  of 
the  American  spirit  than  the  third-rate 
material  from  Greenwich  Village  with 
which  most  of  our  literary  periodicals  fill 
their  pages.  Though,  as  the  anthologist 
admits,  there  is  no  even  literary  merit  in 
these  verses,  and  some  of  them  fall  below 
any  accepted  literary  standards,  they  are 
at  least  spontaneous  utterances  of  men  whose 
life  and  outlook  is  steeped  in  poetry.  Many 
of  them  were  set  to  music  by  the  cowboys. 
Others,  evidently  written  by  men  of  some 
literary  attainment,  still  clearly  belong  into 
this  collection  because  their  authors  inti- 
mately know  the  life  of  the  cattle  trail  and 
have  written  primarily  for  an  audience  of 
cowboys.  Somewhat  surprising,  perhaps,  to 
those  whose  idea  of  its  life  is  taken  from 
films  and  fiction,  is  the  chastity  of  thought 
and  diction  in  this  folk-literature  of  the 
Far  West.  Its  realism,  and  often  its  humor, 
is  altogether  delightful.  As  William  Lyon 
Phelps  points  out  in  a  foreword,  Mr.  Lomax's 
research,  made  possible  by  a  traveling 
fellowship  of  Harvard  University,  has  pro- 
duced a  work  of  genuine  scholarship  as 
well    as  entertainment.  B.    L. 

*  *       * 

The  Craft  of  the  Tortoise 

By   Algernon   Tasson.      Boni    &   Liveright. 

157    pp.      Price    $1.50;     by    mail    of    the 

Survey  $1.70. 

The  tortoise  is  woman.  Her  winning  of 
the  race  with  the  hare  (from  ancient  slavery 
to  modern  feminism)  is  the  subject  of  this 
play  of  four  long  acts  and  a  long  preface- 
In  spite  of  a  satyrical  vein  which  makes 
many  of  the  scenes  amusing,  the  entertain- 
ment is  too  heavy  for  continuous  enjoy- 
ment.     In   order    to   maintain    the   argument, 


that  by  slow  plotting  through  the  ages 
woman  has  won  over  the  sterner  sex  and 
gained  from  it  both  her  independence  and 
retention  of  her  old  privileges,  the  known 
facts  of  anthropology  and  history  are  in 
places  perverted  into  grotesque  misstate- 
ments. The  danger  to  society  of  too  sud- 
den or  too  radical  a  change  from  male  to 
female  supremacy  in  law,  social  customs, 
economics  and  religion,  offers  splendid  ma- 
terial for  dramatic  treatment,  both  serious 
and  comical.  But  in  the  present  work  that 
danger  and  the  present  conflict  of  sexual 
ideals  is  lost  in  absurd  situations  and  long- 
winded  dialogue.  It  can  hardly  be  said 
to  elucidate  its  subject.  B.  L. 

*       *       * 

The  Social  Gospel  and  the  New  Era 

By  John  R.  Barker.     Macmillan  Co.     232 
pp.     Price  $1.75;   by  mail  of  the   Survey 
$1.90. 
The  Community  Church 

By  Henry   E.   Jackson.     Houghton   Mifflin 
Co.     282    pp.      Price   $2;    by   mail    of    the 
Survey  $2.25. 
6,000  Country  Churches 

By  Charles  Otis  Gill  and  Gifford  Pinchot. 
Macmillan  Co.    237  pp.    Price  $2 ;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $2.20. 
A  Church  Year  Book  of  Social  Justice 
Compiled  by  Society  of  the  Companions  of 
the  Holy  Cross.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     416 
pp.     Price  $2.50;   by  mail  of  the   Survey 
$2.70. 
The  Church  and  lis  American  Opportun- 
ity 

Edited  by  Charles  L.  Slattery.  Macmillan 
Co.  235  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.65. 

The  introductory  note  of  the  first  of  the 
above  volumes  declares  that  this  particular 
book  "  awards  a  suitable  place  and  function 
at  once  to  piety  and  to  humanitarianism.  It 
makes  no  false  antithesis  between  them." 
The  terms  are  perhaps  infelicitous  and  both 
have  been  subject  to  criticism  by  the  oppos- 
ing side.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  indicate  more 
concisely  the  two  phases  of  life  and  effort 
which  religious  leaders  and  students  through 
the  centuries  have  accepted  as  being  but  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  same  shield.  The  volume, 
however,  is  given  over,  despite  this  introduc- 
tory testimonv,  largely  to  a  consideration, 
reasonably  systematic,  of  the  various  aspects 
of  one  side  of  the  shield.  Social  leadership, 
the  economic  life,  public  health,  sex  relation- 
ships, education,  the  redemption  of  the  city 
and  the  rural  community,  as  well  as  organ- 
ized relief  work  and  political  relations  where 
necessary — all  come  in  for  separate  discus- 
sions which  may  on  the  whole  be  commended 
for  comprehensiveness   and   sanity. 


A  more  particular  problem  is  envisaged 
by  the  second  book  above  listed,  written  by  a 
special  agent  in  community  organization  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  who 
has  also  published  a  book  dealing  with  the 
community  center.  A  Community  Church  is 
in  its  opening  autobiographical,  recounting 
the  crisis  which  forced  the  writer  outside  the 
active  work  of  the  church  itself. 

His  diagnosis  of  the  situation  is  that  the 
church  suffers  from  "  three  blights  " — "  the 
domination  of  dogma,  the  domination  of 
money,  and  the  domination  of  sectarianism." 
The  wav  out,  in  his  judgment,  is  to  break 
loose  from  all  these  shackles  and  to  form  a 
democratic  congregation  of  sociallv-minded 
persons  who  shall  be  able,  because  of  their 
freedom  in  the  three  respects  mentioned,  to 
make  their  church  function  in  the  community. 
The  church  must  serve  the  purpose  largely 
of  a  community  center.  On  this  point  per- 
haps the  author's  recent  professional  exper- 
ience makes  him,  if  not  over  enthusiastic,  at 
least  a  trifle  doctrinaire.  To  the  definition  of 
a    community    church    above    suggested    the 
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THE  CASE  HISTORY  SERIES 


1  Health  Problems  of  the  World  begin  with  individual  cases.  The  Case  History  Series  of 
Medical  Books  is  designed  to  equip  workers  to  meet  every  health  problem  with  knowledge  of 
howThat  problem  has  been  solved  by  eminent  specialists.  Ten  years  ago  the  Case  History 
Medical  publication  was  a  doubtful  experiment.  To-day  the  Case  History  method  is  a  proved 
success.  As  successive  volumes  have  appeared,  their  merit  has  been  recognized.  One  author 
of  note,  who  has  consistently  refused  to  write  a  medical  book,  on  the  ground  that  there  were 
already  too  many,  wrote:  "Although  I  have  repeatedly  declined  to  write  a  systematic 
treatise,  I  feel  that  this  plan  enables  me  to  present  in  the  right  way  what  I  have  to  offer." 
From  a  small  beginning,  the  Case  History  Series  has  won  recognition  upon  its  merits. — 
The  Publisher.) 


Sh ell-Shock  and  Other  Neuropsychiatry 
Problems 

Presented  in  589  Case  Histories  from  the 
medical  war  literature  of  the  belligerents, 
by  E.  E.  Southard,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Director 
of  the  Psychiatric  Institute  of  Massachu- 
setts, Bullard  Professor  Harvard  Medical 
School,  Ex-President  American  Psychologi- 
cal Association,  Late  Major  Chemical  War- 
fare Service  U.  S.  Army.  Octavo,  illus- 
trated,   1000   pages,   price   postpaid   $10.00. 

A  basic  study  of  masculine  human  nature 
under  testing  conditions.  Armies  furnished 
the  material;  war  provided  the  testing  con- 
ditions; eminent  and  experienced  specialists 
wrote  the  Case  History  reports,  every  kind 
and  type  of  man,  normal  and  abnormal, 
strong  and  weak,  high  and  low,  wise  and 
foolish,  is  portrayed.  Fact  is  arrayed  against 
fact,  thereeby  lessening  the  danger  of  pre- 
mature conclusions. 

In  his  Introduction  to  this  great  work,  Dr. 
Charles  K.  Mills,  of  Philadelphia,  says: 
"  Case  reporting  is  here  seen  at  its  best,  and 
the  experiences  recorded  are  largely  allowed 
to  speak  for  themselves."  Dr.  Mills  states 
further:  "The  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  its 
pages  are  as  applicable  to  civil  as  to  mili- 
tary medicine." 

In  the  Field  of  Mental  Hygiene  this  epoch- 
making  work  of  Dr.  Southard's  is  fundamen- 
tal. 

Diseases  of  Children 

Third  Edition,  Fifth  Printing,  by  Dr.  John 
Lovett  Morse,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor 
Diseases  of  Children  Harvard  Medical 
School,  Physician-in-Chief  Children's  Hos- 
pital, Boston.  Presented  in  200  actual 
Cases.  Octavo,  illustrated,  price  postpaid 
$6.50. 

The  present  work  may  be  fairly  described 
as  three  books  in  one  volume,  one  upon  the 
Normal  Child,  one  upon  Infant  Feeding,  and 
a  general  work  upon  Diseases  of  Children. 
If  the  most  important  business  of  every 
community  is  raising  children,  there  is  no 
more  valuable  book  than  Dr.  Morse's,  which 
is  the  text  book  in  use  at  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School.  A  complete  Index  enables  the 
reader  to  turn  at  once  to  a  group  of  actual 
cases  under  any  subject. 

Diseases  of  Women 

Including  abnormalities  of  Pregnancy, 
Labor,  and  Puerperium,  by  Charles  M. 
Green,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Late  Professor  of 
Gynecology  and  Obstetrics  at  Harvard 
University,  Senior  Surgeon  for  Diseases  of 
Women  Boston  City  Hospital,  Visiting 
Physician  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital.  Pre- 
;d  in  173  Case  Histories.  Octavo,  il- 
lustrated, postpaid  $5.00. 


This  book  is  a  record  of  a  successful  pro- 
fessional life,  presenting  in  a  practical  and 
scholarly  manner  a  wide  experience  as  phy- 
sician, teacher  and  consultant.  The  book 
sets  forth  the  principles  which  should  govern 
the  ethics  and  hygiene  of  family  life. 

Obstetrics 

Second  Edition,  by  Dr.  Robert  L.  DeNor- 
mandie,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  F.  A.  C.  S.,  Assist- 
ant in  Obstetrics  Harvard  Medical  School ; 
Assistant  Physician  Boston  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital ;  Surgeon  to  the  Gynecological  De- 
partment of  the  Boston  Dispensary.  Pre- 
sented in  76  actual  Case  Histories.  Octavo, 
516  pages,  price  postpaid  $5.00. 

The  first  chapters  of  Dr.  DeNormandie's 
book  deal  with  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy,  Nor- 
mal Pregnancy,  the  Hygiene  of  Pregnancy. 
The  final  chapter  is  upon  the  Care  of  the 
New-born  Baby.  The  main  body  of  the  book 
consists  of  groups  of  actual  cases,  chosen  to 
present  every  phase  and  complication,  each 
group  followed  by  a  Summary  in  which  the 
lessons  of  that  group  are  set  forth  as  in  a 
conference.  Dr.  DeNormandie's  book 
throughout  is  a  plea  for  more  detailed  and 
more  intelligent  care  of  the  expectant  mother. 
This  book  deals  practically  with  a  subject 
fundamental  to  Community  Health,  and  a 
future  National  Welfare. 

General  Medicine 

Illustrating  the  Diagnosis,  Prognosis  and 
Treatment  of  Disease,  presented  in  100  ac- 
tual Case  Histories,  with  a  final  chapter 
upon  Drug  Treatment,  by  Richard  C. 
Cabot,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clin- 
ical Medicine,  Harvard  Medical  School. 
Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged, 
price  postpaid  $3.00. 

Dr.  Cabot's  purpose  in  writing  this  book, 
whose  usefulness  has  been  proved  by  suc- 
cessive editions,  is  well  stated  by  him  in  the 
Preface:  "In  the  present  Edition  I  am  less 
limited  as  to  space,  and  have,  therefore, 
gone  into  the  Prognosis  and  Treatment — 
what  the  patient  and  his  family  want — more 
thoroughly."  The  100  actual  cases  were  se- 
lected to  cover  the  Field  of  General  Medi- 
cine. Following  the  actual  history  in  each 
Case  is  a  series  of  questions  and  answers. 
A  similar  plan  is  followed  under  Prognosis. 
The  subject  of  Treatment  is  fully  given,  not 
only  as  applied  to  this  Case,  but  to  similar 
Cases,  the  ordinary  variations  being  noted. 
Dr.  Cabot's  power  to  present  a  subject  so 
that  all  may  understand  is  well-known.  His 
book  presents  the  cases  as  they  present  them- 
selves, at  first  in  the  form  of  puzzles  to  be 
solved,  the  manner  of  their  solution  being 
carefully  and  plainly  given. 

{ADVERTISEMENT) 


Neurosyphilis,  Modern  Systematic  Diagno- 
sis and  Treatment 

presented  in  137  Case  Histories,  by  Dr.  E. 
E.  Southard,  M.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  and  H.  C.  Sol- 
omon, M.  D.  Octavo,  illustrated,  496 
pages,   price  postpaid  $5.00. 

This  volume  is  officially  Monograph 
No.  2,  of  the  Psychopathic  Hospital,  Boston. 
The  excellent  Introduction  to  this  volume  by 
James  Jackson  Putnam,  M.  D.,  begins  with 
the  following  sentence:  "It  is  a  privilege 
to  be  allowed  to  write  a  word  of  introduc- 
tion to  a  book  which  so  richly  fulfils  its  func- 
tion as  does  this  volume  on  the  manifold  dis- 
orders classified  under  Neurosyphilis,  a  sub- 
ject of  which  the  importance  for  the  welfare 
of  society  is  found  to  loom  larger  the  more 
deeply  its  mysteries  are  probed." 

There  is  no  method  comparable  to  that  of 
actual  Case  Histories  for  presenting  this  sub- 
ject clearly  to  all  the  parties  concerned.  Nor 
is  there  any  source  of  such  cases  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  Psychopathic  Hospital, 
Boston. 

The  Allen  Treatment  of  Diabetes 

With  a  Series  of  Graduated  Diets,  by 
Louis  Webb  Hill,  M.  D.,  and  Rena  S. 
Eckman,  Dietitian  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.  D.  Third  Edition, 
twentieth    thousand,    price    postpaid    $1.50. 

The  testimony  of  Medical  authorities  (See 
Dr.  Joslin's  Preface  to  his  exhaustive  work 
on  Diabetes)  to  the  inestimable  value  of  Dr. 
Allen's  work,  and  to  the  fact  that  by  it,  mor- 
tality from  Diabetes  has  been  very  largely- 
decreased,  the  repeated  orders  for  this  book 
from  many  physicians,  who  give  its  Diet 
Lists  to  their  patients,  and  the  very  many 
testimonials  received  both  from  physicians 
and  patients  of  the  life-saving  value  of  this 
little  volume,  are  a  sufficient  recommenda- 
tion of  this  book  as  they  are  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  its  large  sale. 

Pulmonary  Tuberculosis 

By  Dr.  Edward  O.  Otis,  M.  D.  (Harvard), 
Professor  of  Pulmonary  Diseases  and  Cli- 
matology Tufts  College  Medical  School, 
Boston;  formerly  Visiting  and  Consulting 
Physician  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Sani- 
torium,  (Rutland)  ;  Fellow  and  Former 
President  of  the  American  Climatological 
and  Clinical  Association;  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  International  Tuberculosis 
Institute;  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Bos- 
ton Dispensary,  etc.  On  press,  Second  Edi- 
tion, Revised  and  Enlarged.  Octavo,  il- 
lustrated, price  postpaid  $3.50. 

In  the  New  Edition,  Dr.  Otis  has 
thoroughly  revised  and  much  enlarged  his 
book,  the  merit  of  which  is  well-established. 
The  results  of  the  "  Framingham  Survey ", 
for  which  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  has  given  a  second  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  is  thoroughly  given  in  this 
new  edition.  Actual  Cases  of  patients  of 
every  age  and  condition,  exhibiting  every 
varying  system  of  Tuberculosis  are  given 
throughout  the  book.  To  all  sufferers,  and 
to  all  interests  in  this  warfare  now  univer- 
sally waged,  Dr.  Otis'  work  will  be  an  in- 
valuable help. 

W.   M.   Leonard,  Publisher, 
101    Tremont   Street,   Boston. 
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writer  adds,  in  an  appendix,  freedom  "to 
liberate  and  make  known  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  recognizing  it  whether  labeled  by  his 
name  or  not,"  "  freedom  to  serve  the  com- 
munity rather  than  itself,"  "  freedom  to  or- 
ganize democratically  with  the  right  of  self- 
determination,  each  member  having  one 
vote,"  "  freedom  to  work  for  whatever  con- 
cerns human  welfare,  abolishing  the  distinc- 
tion between  secular  and  sacred." 


A  problem  with  which  one  chapter  of  the 
foregoing  book  is  concerned  is  the  general 
subject  of  s  monograph  by  the  authors  of 
The  Country  Church,  published  a  few  years 
ago.  The  6,000  rural  churches  investigated 
were  located  in  Ohio,  where  one  of  the  co- 
authors has  recently  been  doing  special  work. 
The  investigation  showed  an  over-supply  of 
rural  churches  in  the  state,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  individual  congregations  are 
small  and  weak,  being  served  by  absentee 
ministers  whose  efforts  were  divided  and 
whose  tenure  of  service  was  brief,  while 
defective  overhead  organization  added  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation. 

The  cure  is  to  be  found,  in  the  authors' 
judgment,  in  a  better  program,  a  better  min- 
istry, better  and  non-sectarian  support,  re- 
arrangement of  circuits,  more  resident  minis- 
ters, inter-church  cooperation,  and  commun- 
ity churches.  Social  experiments  in  federated 
churches  are  the  subject  of  two  chapters, 
while  agricultural  cooperation  as  a  sine  qua 
non  of  improved  rural  life,  upon  which 
depends  better  country  churches,  receives 
special  attention.  A  multitude  of  carefully 
worked  out  charts  with  a  modicum  of  ex- 
planatory text  completes  a  valuable  volume 
for  the  specialist  in  this  field. 


By  way  of  inspiration  rather  than  of  pro- 
gram for  organization  The  Church  Year- 
Book  of  Social  Justice,  edited  by  the  Society 
of  the  Companions  of  the  Holy  Cross,  is  to  be 
commended  not  only  to  the  religious  but  to 
the  general  reader,  who  may  here  find  a 
symposium  of  characteristic,  and  to  the  con- 
servative church  member  of  today,  discon- 
certing, utterances  of  the  early  Christian 
fathers  and  later  leaders  cheek  by  jowl  with 
similar  statements  by  secular  writers  and 
thinkers — on  questions  of  private  property, 
justice,  charity,  and  brotherhood,  while  the 
more  personal   religious  note   is  not  omitted. 


The  final  volume  under  review  is  a  collec- 
tion of  papers  delivered  at  the  last  annual 
congress  of  the  Episcopal  church,  dealing 
principally  with  topics  in  which  the  general 
reader  will  be  less  interested  than  in  one  or 
two  particular  sections.  In  the  first  of  these 
the  need  of  an  American  labor  party  is  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Percy  Stickney  Grant  of  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  New  York;  Mrs. 
V.  G.  Simkhovitch  of  Greenwich  House,  New 
York,  and  B.  Preston  Clark  of  Boston.  In 
this  connection  says  Mrs.  Simkhovitch, 
"What  we  have  to  deal  with  as  every  day 
facts  is  the  grim  determination  of  capital  to 
hang  on  to  private  property  at  all  cost  and 
also  the  growing  purpose  of  the  workers  to 
control  industry.  It  is  the  business  of  those 
of  us  who  still  call  ourselves  Christian  to 
apply  to  this  problem  our  only  guide — the 
law  of  love  .  .  .  This  ....  spirit  of  love 
calls  upon  us  to  condemn  the  violence  of 
capital  as  we  condemn  the  violence  of  an- 
archy. It  calls  upon  us  to  withstand  violence, 
not  by  repression— the  breeder  of  violence— 
but  by  justice.  It  calls  upon  us  to  put  our 
Christianity  into  practice  by  the  insistence  on 
a  Christian  social  program  and  to  this  end 
to  make  of  this  Christian  consciousness  a 
definite  political  issue.  If  we  separate 
religion  from  politics,  we  abandon  religion." 

Of  the  functions  of  the  episcopate  in  a 
democracy,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Melish  of  Holv 
Trinity  Church,  Brooklyn,  says,  "The  epis- 
copate is  itself  to  be  democratized  .  .  .  The 
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second  function  of  the  episcopate  in  a  de- 
mocracy is  to  make  the  church  democratic  .... 
The  third  function  of  the  episcopate  in  a 
democracy  is  to  make  the  democracy  demo- 
cratic ....  The  church  that  becomes  identi- 
fied with  the  things  of  this  world,  money, 
property,  privilege,  is  destined  to  fall  the 
moment  the  axe  of  democracy  is  laid  at  its 
root.  The  church  that  serves,  even  though 
it  die,  will  live  in  the  new  democracy  ....  I 
have  confidence  that  the  church  of  God  will 
be  the  same  tree  that  has  stood  through  the 
centuries,  but  it  will  be  of  larger  girth,  and 
wider  reach  of  limb  and  richer  fruitage;  and 
that  the   leaves  of  this  tree  will   be   for  the 

healing  of   the   nations."    F.  M.  Crouch. 

*       *       * 

The  Grail  of  Life 

An  Anthology  on  Heroic  Death  and  Im- 
mortal Life,  by  John  Haynes  Holmes 
and  Lillian  Brown-OIf.  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.  300  pp.  Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $2.25. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  not  to  bring 
together  a  complete  collection  of  the  best 
things  that  have  been  said  in  verse  or  prose 
on  its  inspiring  theme,  but  a  selection  ade- 
quate to  illustrate  the  universality  of  cer- 
tain fundamental  beliefs  amd  consolations. 
The  effort,  which  Mr.  Holmes  mentions  in 
his  preface,  to  exclude  mawkish  sentimen- 
tality and  intelligent  but  uninspired  piety 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  successful — though 
obviously  tasto  differ.  Commenced  while 
the  prospect  of  success  for  a  victory  of 
idealism  in  the  ivar  was  at  its  lowest,  the 
work  received  new  impetus  from  the  dis- 
integration of  optimism  in  many  sensitive 
minds  which  came  with  the  armistice  and 
its  revelation  of  suffering  the  world  over. 
In    our    present    disappointments    and    ques- 


tionings, we  shall  do  well  to  keep  before 
us  the  vision  of  an  earlier  generation  as 
voiced  by  Charles  Dickens:  "I  see  a  beauti- 
ful city  and  a  brilliant  people  rising  out 
of  this  abyss,  and,  in  their  struggles  to  be 
truly  free,  in  their  triumphs  and  defeats, 
through  long,  long  years  to  come,  I  see  the 
evil  of  this  time,  and  of  the  previous  time 
of  which  this  is  the  natural  birth,  grad- 
ually  making  expiation  for  itself  and  wear- 


ing out." 


B.  L. 


The  Moral  Basis  of  Democracy 

By  Arthur  >Twining  Hadley.  Vale  Uni- 
versity Press.  206  pp.  Price  $1.75;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.95. 
These  Sunday  morning  talks  no  doubt 
have  inspired  those  who  heard  them ;  and 
thousands  of  Yale  students  and  graduates 
will  be  glad  to  have  them  in  permanent 
form.  The  outsider  may,  however,  be  for- 
given for  experiencing  surprise  that  the 
president  of  a  great  university  can  "  get 
away"  in  his  prepared  addresses  with  so 
little  original  thought.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  there  are  not  passages  that  give  clear- 
cut,  elegant  and  forceful  interpretations  of 
widely  held  beliefs  and  ideas.  The  direct- 
ness with  which  in  many  cases  the  discus- 
sion of  an  ethical  concept  is  related  to  the 
student  and  his  problems  give  a  practical 
value  to  otherwise  somewhat  colorless  dis- 
sertations. There  is  evident  in  them  not 
only  scholarship  but  a  warm  sense  of  fel- 
lowship. 

The  eighteen  papers  which  make  up  the 
book  are  divided  into  two  groups,  under  the 
general  headings  of  Ethics  of  Citizenship 
and  Ethics  of  Leadership.  The  "  democracv  " 
in  the  title  of  the  book  is  only  faintly,  re- 
lated to  its  contents.  B.  L. 
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"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago"  on  February  12th,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  just  entering  on  man's  estate. 

This,  if  ever,  is  a  year  when  the  life  and  message  of  the  great  emanci-  |  j 
pator  should  be  taken  to  heart  by  the  plain  people  of  another  gener-  1 1 
ation.  I  j 

Why  not  celebrate  the  day  by  sending  one  of  the  books  which  carry 
the  message  to  some  friend  of  yours — some  immigrant  citizen  who  is 
groping  toward  a  greater  realization  of  American  ideals? — some 
employer  or  labor  leader  who  is  facing  the  vexed  problems  of  indus- 
trial democracy — some  social  worker  or  student  or  public^  servant 
to  whom  it  would  serve  as  a  fresh  draught  of  inspiration? 

President    Elect  I  j 
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A  Man  for  the  Ages 

By  IRVING  BACHELLER 
Senator  ALBERT  J.   BEVERIDGE  says  in 
New    York   Times: 

It  is  not  Lincoln  the  reformer  nor  Lincoln  the  statesman  that 
we  think  of  when  we  read  A  MAN  FOR  THE  AGES,  but  rather 
it  is  Lincoln  the  human  being,  as  he  appeared  among  the  neigh- 
bors and  friends  with  whom  he  lived,  when  the  great  purposes  of 
his  life  were  being  formed  and  when  Providence  was  fitting  him 
to  achieve  those  purposes.  Mr.  Bacheller's  novel  is  exceedingly 
welcome. 

For  Sale  at  all  Stores.     Price  $1.75 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Publishers 

Abraham  Lincoln  the  Christian 

By  WILLIAM  J.  JOHNSON 
"  It   will    be   a   classic   in    the    Lives   of   Lincoln   library." 

— Rev.  A.   N.   Keigwin,   D.D.,  New  York  City. 
ILLUSTRATED.      NET,    $1.00 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 

A    Tiyid    and    historically    accurate    account    of    the    writing    and 
delivery   of   that    classic   of   all   times. 

ILLUSTRATED.     NET,  $1.00 
At   the    Better   Book   Shops 
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Abraham  Lincoln 

(A  Play) 

By  JOHN  DRINKWATER 

The  "  New  York  Times  "  says  of  this  drama — the  out- 
standing success  of  the  New  York  theatrical  season — 
"  A  beautiful  and  stirring  thing.  You  sit  enthralled 
as  it  unfolds,  and  come  away  a  better  citizen." 
Thirty-two  thousand  copies  of  the  play  in  book  form 
have  already  been  sold.      $1.25  net. 

Boston       HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO.       New  York 


By    LORD    CHARNWOOD,    the    Author    to    whom 
Drinkwater  dedicated  his  play 

Abraham  Lincoln 

STH    PRINTING,    $3.00    NET 

"  Masterly   .    .    .   not  a  mere  biography,  but  a  history  of  Lincoln 

and  of  his  era." — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

"  Delightful  not   to  say  brilliant." — Springfield  Republican. 

HENRY  HOLT  &  CO. 
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Abraham  Lincoln — As  a  Man  of  Letters 


By  LUTHER  EMERSON  ROBINSON,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English,  Monmouth  College 

In  the  wealth  of  Lincoln  Literature  there  is  nothing  else  like  Professor  Robinson's  book.  It  has  a  human 
.     The  author  approaches  his  subject  with  a  ripe  equipment  and  writes  with  a  loving  under- 
.    .   The  generous  appendix  embraces  all  of  Lincoln's  most  famous  addresses,  letters  and  state 
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{Continued  from  page  553) 
imposed  duty  towards  wounded  Europe  cannot  be  abruptly 
ended  by  withdrawing  from  the  theater  and  leaving  the  pa- 
tient belted  on  the  operating  table.  When  doctors  disagree 
on  major  operations  they  can  at  least  agree  not  to  let  the 
patient  die  while  they  hold  their  consultation,  and  they  can 
agree  on  palliatives  which  will  reduce  his  suffering  pending 
a  decision.  This  is  the  situation  in  Europe  now.  The  United 
States  is  the  only  great  nation  with  a  surplus  of  cash,  a  surplus 
of  materials,  a  surplus  of  energy.  It  is  the  only  nation  that 
can  materially  help  in  alleviating  distress  wherever  it  exists. 
The  catastrophe  of  unrest  and  economic  disintegration  still 
throws  new  victims  at  our  feet;  we  must  help  all  these.  But 
no  less  important  is  it  systematically  to  transform  our  services 
of  first   aid   into  services  of   reconstruction,  of   education,   of 


rejuvenation — for  in  the  life  of  nations  a  process  of  renaissance 
is  as  natural  as  one  of  decay  and  death.  The  whole  program 
of  the  life-line  requires  amplification  by  some  program  analo- 
gous to  that  of  after-care  when  a  flood  has  swept  towns  and 
villages  or  a  fire  has  consumed  a  flourishing  city;  there  is 
the  program  of  repatriation  and  home  building — with  an  eye 
always  to  the  needs  of  the  next  as  well  as  the  present  gen- 
eration ;  of  vocational  direction  to  make  the  most  of  the  eco- 
nomic opportunities  that  remain;  of  health  improvement  by 
education  and  by  preventive  work  based  on  accurate  diagnosis ; 
of  spiritual  encouragement  so  that  outside  aid  may  not  pauper- 
ize but,  on  the  contrary,  fan  the  natural  desire  for  self-help 
and  self-advancement.  All  these  tasks  our  work  in  Europe 
and  the  Near  East  has  already  attempted.  They  need  to  be 
seen  through. 
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THE  DANGER  OF  BOOKS 

A  YOUNG  couple  in  New  York  have  recently  had 
trouble  with  their  landlord.  He  attempted  to  increase 
their  rent.  The  tenants  contested  the  increase  in  court 
and  won.  Then  the  landlord  charged  them  with  being  unde- 
sirable tenants.  He  alleged  that  they  were  "  reds."  In  due 
course  of  time  officers  possessing  apparent  inquisitorial  powers 
entered  the  domicile  of  this  couple.  Many  questions  were 
asked.  The  young  man  produced  his  army  commission  and 
other  evidences  of  his  military  service  in  France.  The  creden- 
tials of  his  wife  were  as  unimpeachable.  The  inquisitors  said 
that  their  record  seemed  to  be  clear,  but  one  of  them  in  leav- 
ing remarked,  "  It's  not  surprising  that  they  suspected  you. 
you've  got  so  many  books  around." 

A  STRIKE  PENALTY 

A  PENALTY  for  going  on  strike  contrary  to  an  agree 
ment  is  a  significant  feature  of  a  recent  arbitration  award 
for  Oakland  street  carmen  of  the  Key  route.  The  strike 
took  place  last  October,  and  was  accompanied  by  serious  riot- 
ing and  by  the  occurrence  of  some  fatalities.  The  workers 
violated  their  promise  not  to  strike  without  exhausting  certain 
remedies,  and  in  view  of  this  the  arbitrators  decided  that  the 
new  wage  scale  granted  should  not  be  retroactive  to  October, 
but  should  go  into  effect  in  January. 

The  board  of  arbitration  consisted  of  Warren  Olney,  Jr., 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California;  Ralph 
P.  Merritt,  comptroller  of  the  University  of  California;  and 
Edgar  C.  Bradley,  assistant  secretary  of  the  interior.  Another 
feature  of  their  award  was  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  that 
regardless  of  its  financial  situation  a  company  should  pay 
what  may  be  called  a  minimum  living  wage,  meaning  by  that 
a  wage  which  will  enable  a  man  to  support  himself  and 
family  in  a  decent  and  reasonable  way,  having  in  mind  particu- 
larly that  he  shall  have  enough  not  merely  to  provide  his  family 
with  necessary  food,  clothing  and  housing,  but  also  to  give  to 
his  children  that  opportunity  for  education  and  advancement 
which  is  the  birthright  of  every  American  citizen."  In  keeping 
with  this  principle  the  arbitrators  awarded  a  12^/2  per  cent 
wage  increase,  despite  the  company's  plea  that  it  was  not  in  a 
satisfactory  financial  condition. 

CLEVELAND'S  HEALTH  SURVEY 

A  THOROUGH   survey  of  public  health   conditions  in 
Cleveland  is  under  way  under  the  name  of  the  Cleve- 
land Hospital  and  Health  Survey.    Dr.  Haven  Emerson, 
former  health  commissioner  of  New  York  city,  now  a  mem- 
ber of  Cornell  University  faculty,  is  director.     Dr.  Gertrude 
E.   Sturges,  former  executive  secretary  of  the  Association   of 
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Tuberculosis  Clinics,  is  assistant  director.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  distinguished  experts  that  Dr.  Emerson  has 
drawn  about  him  are: 

Dr.  Donald  Armstrong,  head  of  the  model  health  town,  Framing- 
ham,  Mass.,  who  is  making  the  tuberculosis  study. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Babcock,  superintendent  of  Grace  Hospital,  Detroit, 
Mich. — hospital  and  social  service. 

Dr.  H.  S.  MacAdam,  chief  of  institutional  inspection,  New  York 
city — sanitary  survey. 

Michael  M.  Davis,  director  of  Boston  Dispensary — hospital  and 
social  service. 

Dr.  Josephine  Baker,  superintendent  of  child  hygiene,  New  York 
Department  of  Health — infant  maternity. 

Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  statistician  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany— health  statistics. 

Miss  Josephine  Goldmark,  secretary  of  the  National  Commission 
for  the  study  of  Public  Health  Education — nursing. 

Dr.  Thomas  Salmon,  medical  director  of  the  National  Commission 
for  Mental  Hygiene — mental  hygiene. 

Dr.  Wade  Wright,  head  of  the  industrial  clinic  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital — industrial  hygiene. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Falconer,  American  Social  Hygiene  Association — 
venereal  diseases. 

Mrs.  A-  F.  Piggott,  Maryland  state  inspector  of  nurses'  training 
schools — nursing. 

Tentative  reports  of  the  tuberculosis  and  venereal  disease 
studies  will  soon  be  available.  Dr.  Emerson  announces  that 
two  very  primary  recommendations  must  be  made  by  the  sur- 
vey: 

First:  that  public  and  private  hospital  provisions  be  liberally 
increased. 

Second:  that  the  inadequate  and  inefficient  birth  registration  in 
Cleveland  be  brought  up  to  standard. 

The  investigators  have  learned  that  the  births  of  only  60 
per  cent  of  Cleveland's  babies  are  properly  registered  and  re- 
ported. 

The  survey  is  being  carried  out  under  the  Hospital  Council, 
of  which  State  Senator  Howell  Wright  is  the  executive  sec- 
retary. Immediate  counsel  and  determination  of  policy  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee  of  five  appointed  by  the  president 
of  the  Hospital  Council,  A.  D.  Baldwin.  A  budget  of  $50,- 
000  was  provided  upon  recommendation  of  the  Welfare  Fed- 
eration budget  committee,  to  be  taken  from  funds  raised  in 
the  Community  Chest  Campaign. 

OUR  FRIENDS  TO  THE  SOUTH 

SAMUEL  GOMPERS,  Canuto  A.  Vargas  and  James 
Lord,  chairman,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  have  sent  out  a  manifesto  re- 
capitulating the  history  and  objects  of  the  entente  entered  into 
between  the  organized  forces  of  labor  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Mexico  and  inviting  a  full  attendance  at  the  third 
Pan-American  labor  congress  to  be  held  at  Mexico  City  in 
the  week  beginning  July  1 2.     They  say : 

Until  a  short  time  ago  there  had  been  no  means  of  communication 
between  the  masses  of  the  peoples  of  the  American  countries.  The 
only  relations  existing  were  those  established  by  the  financial,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  interests,  and,  as  every  one  knows,  these 
interests  are  not  always  actuated  by  a  desire  to  promote  vhe  welfare 
of  the  people,  nor  do  they  represent  the  higher  and  nobler  ideals 
of  the  peoples  of  the  American  countries.  These  interests  are  actu- 
ated by  three  motives;  namely,  profits,  profits  and  more  profits.  .  .  . 
The  wage-earners  of  Pan-America  must  unite  for  their  own  pro- 
tection, for  in  our  present  day  the  organization  of  the  wage-earners 
on  a  purely  national  scale  will  not  be  adequate  for  the  protection 
and  promotion  of  their  interests  and  for  the  attainment  and  realiza- 
tion of  their  hopes  and  aspirations. 

The  churches  of  the  United  States  also  have  taken  definite 
steps  to  secure  a  better  mutual  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  the  two  republics.  At  a  meeting  of  the  adminis- 
trative committee  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America  last  month  a  joint  international  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  study  the  tangled  relationships  of 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  The  Church  Peace  Union, 
representing  Catholics  and  Jews  as  well  as  Protestants,  has 
appointed  a  non-partisan  commission  to  confer  with  a  com- 
mittee of  Mexicans.  A  set  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  ad- 
ministrative  committee   emphasizes   the   duty   involving   upon 


the  United  States,  as  the  strongest,  wealthiest  and  most 
populous  of  American  republics,  to  assume  special  responsi- 
bilities and  to  "  show  a  spirit  of  large-minded  fairness  toward 
a  nation  of  fifteen  millions  with  vastly  less  resources."  A 
mere  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes,  they  say,  "  can  never  at- 
tain those  deeper  and  more  delicate  results  which  are  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  fraternal  international  order."  The 
following  four  remedies  are  proposed  as  an  immediate  expres- 
sion of  the  principles  adopted: 

That  leaders  of  Christian  thought  use  all  available  means  for 
bringing  to  the  public  consciousness  the  gravity  of  the  issues  involved 
and  the  spirit  in  which  they  should  be  met. 

That  in  all  suitable  ways  the  newspapers  of  the  nation  be  urged 
to  use  their  influence  to  secure  fair,  patient,  and  broad-minded  under- 
standing of  Mexico  by  the  United  States  and  of  the  United  States  by 
Mexico. 

That  through  the  work  of  a  joint  commission  or  such  other  means 
as  the  two  governments  may  agree  upon,  a  careful  review  may  be 
made  not  only  of  the  specific  occasions  of  recent  controversy,  but  also 
the  whole  field  of  mutual  relations  and  the  methods  by  which  recip- 
rocal justice  and  good  will  may  be  secured. 

That  matters  of  dispute  upon  which  agreement  cannot  be  reached 
be  referred  to  impartial  arbitrators  with  due  guarantees  for  the 
carrying  into  effect  of  their  awards. 

THE  A.  F.  OF  L.  IN  POLITICS 

FOLLOWING  a  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  many  national 
unions  the  purpose  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
of  participating  in  the  next  general  elections  on  a  large 
scale  has  been  announced.  Candidates  for  Congress  will  be 
opposed  or  aided  by  the  unions.  The  motive  for  this  is  to 
obtain  a  larger  representation  favorable  to  the  interests  of 
labor.  More  and  more,  industrial  questions  are  finding  their 
way  to  the  Capitol  and  in  consequence  the  desirability  of  hav- 
ing labor  members  has  become  increasingly  apparent. 

The  action  of  the  leaders  who  conferred  at  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  building  is  not,  however,  a  break  in 
principle  with  the  past.  In  theory,  it  is  true,  organized  labor 
has  eschewed  politics.  The  formation  of  a  labor  party  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  Gompers  and  others.  But  in  practice  both 
the  national  leaders  of  the  labor  movement  and  local  labor 
leaders  have  often  been  active  campaigners.  They  have,  how- 
ever, participated  in  politics  as  Democrats,  Republicans  and 
sometimes  as  Socialists.  They  have  not  organized  until 
recently  important  labor  parties.  There  is  furthermore  no 
reason  to  think  that  Mr.  Gompers  or  his  associates  have 
changed  their  mind  on  the  question  of  a  Labor  Party.  The 
candidates  selected  or  aided  by  the  unionists  are  likely  to  wear 
the  old  labels. 

In  comparison  with  most  of  the  European  parliaments  Con- 
gress has  indeed  an  insignificant  representation  of  labor. 
Union  votes  have  ordinarily  been  cast  for  candidates  not  par- 
ticularly identified  with  labor  policies.  It  is  furthermore  open 
to  question  if  this  condition  will  ever  be  seriously  changed 
until  there  is  a  realignment  of  American  political  forces. 
Trade  unions  as  such  are  hardly  more  adapted  to  political 
work  than  are  churches  or  fraternal  organizations.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected,  accordingly,  that  the  complexion  of  Congress 
will  be  quickly  affected  by  this  determination  of  the  union 
leaders.  When  the  labor  viewpoint  has  been  so  altered  that 
the  unions  are  organized  in  this  country  for  political  purposes, 
candidates  will  be  elected  as  they  are  in  Great  Britain.  But 
without  organization  political  success  is  rare.  The  action  at 
Washington  is,  therefore,  more  significant  for  the  distant 
future  than  it  is  for  the  coming  elections. 

WHAT  FARMERS  WANT 

AN  investigation  recently  made  by  the  States  Regulations 
Service  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  get  the  views  of  farmers  in  some  of  the  northern  and 
western  states  brought  out  the  fact  that  labor  questions  worry 
them  more  than  any  others.  The  question  asked  was :  "  What 
is  the  biggest  problem  of  farmers  in  your  community  to- 
day?" Improved  farm  practices  came  second  in  the  topics 
mentioned   as   of   prime   importance ;   after    that    marketing. 
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LINCOLN'S  DAY  MESSAGES 

Selected  by  Udo  Rail,  a  young  prisoner  in  the  internment  camp  at  Fort  Douglas, 
from    The   Writings   of   Abraham    Lincoln,  edited  by  Arthur   Brooks   Lapsley 


WHAT  constitutes  the  bulwark  of  our  own  liberty  and 
independence?  It  is  not  our  frowning  battlements, 
our  bristling  seacoast,  our  army  and  our  navy.  These  are 
not  our  reliance  against  tyranny.  All  of  those  may  be  turned 
against  us  without  making  us  weaker  for  the  struggle.  Our 
reliance  is  in  the  love  of  liberty  which  God  has  planted  in  us. 
Our  defense  is  in  the  spirit  which  prizes  liberty  as  the  her- 
itage of  all  men,  in  all  lands  everywhere.  Destroy  this 
spirit  and  you  have  planted  the  seeds  of  despotism  at  your 
own  doors.  Familiarize  yourselves  with  the  chains  of  bond- 
age and  you  prepare  your  own  limbs  to  wear  them.  Accus- 
tomed to  trample  on  the  rights  of  others,  you  have  lost  the 
genius  of  your  own  independence  and  become  the  fit  subjects 
of  the  first  cunning  tyrant  who  rises  among  you. — Vol.  V,  pp. 
14-15,  Speech  at  Eavsardsville,  III.,  1858. 

THE  strongest  bond  of  human  sympathy,  outside  the  fam- 
ily relation,  should  be  one  uniting  all  working  people, 
of  all  nations,  and  tongues,  and  kindreds. — Vol.  VII,  p.  110, 
Speech  on  March  21,  1864. 

T^HE  world  has  never  had  a  good  definition  of  the  word 
-*■  liberty,  and  the  American  people,  just  now,  are  much  in 
want  of  one.  We  all  declare  for  liberty;  but  in  using  the 
same  ivord  we  do  not  all  mean  the  same  thing.  With  some 
the  word  liberty  may  mean  for  each  man  to  do  as  he  pleases 
with  himself  and  the  product  of  his  labor;  while  with  others 
the  same  word  may  mean  for  some  men  to  do  as  they  please 
with  other  men  and  the  product  of  other  men's  labor.  Here 
are  two,  not  only  different,  but  incompatible  things,  called 
by  the  same  name,  liberty.  And  it  follows  that  each  of  the 
things  is,  by  the  respective  parties,  called  by  two  different 
and  incompatible  names — liberty  and  tyranny. — Vol.  VII,  p. 
121,  Speech  at  Baltimore,  1864. 

AS  I  would  not  be  a  SLAVE,  so  I  would  not  be  a  MAS- 
TER. This  expresses  my  idea  of  democracy.  What- 
ever differs  from  this,  to  the  extent  of  the  difference,  is  no 
democracy.— Vol.  VII,  p.  389.     1858. 

TF  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers  a  majority  should  deprive 
■*■  a  minority  of  any  clearly-written  constitutional  right,  it 
might,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  justify  revolution — certainly 
would  if  such  a  right  were  a  vital  one. — Vol.  V,  p.  260,  First 
Inaugural  Address,  1861. 

.  .  .  you  say  you  are  conservative — eminently  conserva- 
tive— while  we  are  revolutionary,  destructive,  or  something 
of  the  sort.  What  is  conservatism?  Is  it  not  adherence  to 
the  old  and  tried,  against  a  new  and  untried?  We  stick  to, 
contend  for,  the  identical  old  policy  on  the  point  in  contro- 
versy which   was   adopted  by  "  our  forefathers  who  framed 


the  government  under  which  we  live  " ;  while  you  with  one 
accord  reject  and  scout  and  spit  upon  that  old  policy  and  in- 
sist upon  substituting  something  new. — Vol.  V,  p.  137,  Speech 
at  Cooper  Union  Institute,  1860. 

.  -  .  there  was  once  in  this  country  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  supposed  to  be  a  Democrat — a  man 
whose  principles  and  policy  are  not  very  prevalent  among 
Democrats  today,  it  is  true. — Vol.  V,  p.  48,  Speech  at  Colum- 
bus, 1859. 

.  .  .  it  is  now  no  child's  play  to  save  the  principles  of 
Jefferson  from  total  overthrow  in  this  nation.  .  .  .  The 
principles  of  Jefferson  are  the  definitions  and  axioms  of  a 
free  society.  And  yet  they  are  denied  and  evaded,  with  no 
small  show  of  success.  One  dashingly  calls  them  "  glittering 
generalities."  Another  bluntly  calls  them  "  self-evident  lies." 
.  .  .  These  expressions,  differing  in  form,  are  identical  in 
object  and  effect-  .  .  .  They  are  the  vanguard,  the 
miners  and  sappers,  of  returning  despotism.  We  must  re- 
pulse them,  or  they  will  subjugate  us.  .  .  .  Those  who 
deny  freedom  to  others  deserve  it  not  for  themselves,  and, 
under  a  just  God,  cannot  long  retain  it.  All  honor  to  Jeffer- 
son— to  the  man  who,  in  the  concrete  pressure  of  a  struggle 
for  national  independence  by  a  single  people,  had  the  cool- 
ness, forecast  and  capacity  to  introduce  into  a  mere  revolu- 
tionary document  an  abstract  truth,  applicable  to  all  men  and 
all  times,  and  so  to  embalm  it  there  that  today  and  in  all 
coming  days  it  shall  be  a  rebuke  and  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
very  harbingers  of  reappearing  tyranny  and  oppression. — 
Vol.  V,  pp.  25-26,  Letter  to  H.  L.  Pierce,  1859. 

IT  was  in  the  oath  I  took  that  I  would  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  I  could  not  take  the  office  without  taking 
the  oath.  Nor  was  it  my  view  that  I  might  take  an  oath  to 
get  power,  and  break  the  oath  in  using  the  power. — Vol.  VII, 
p.  116,  Letter  to  A.  G.  Hodges,  1864- 

T^HIS  country  with  its  institutions  belongs  to  the  people 
■*■  who  inhabit  it.  Whenever  they  shall  grow  weary  of  the 
existing  government,  they  can  exercise  their  constitutional 
right  of  amending  it,  or  their  revolutionary  right  to  dismem- 
ber or  overthrow  it. — Vol.  V,  p.  264,  First  Inaugural  Address, 
1861. 

.  .  .  let  us  stand  by  our  duty,  fearlessly  and  effectively. 
Let  us  be  directed  by  none  of  those  sophistical  contrivances 
wherewith  we  are  so  industriously  plied  and  belabored. 
.  .  .  Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from  our  duty  by  false 
accusations  against  us,  nor  frightened  from  it  by  menaces  of 
dungeons  ...  to  ourselves.  Let  us  have  faith  that 
right  makes  right  And  in  that  faith  let  us,  to  the  end,  dare 
to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it. — Vol.  V,  p.  177,  Speech 
at  New  Haven,  1860. 


Better  organization  of  farmers,  financial  assistance,  roads, 
repeal  of  the  daylight  saving  law  also  were  mentioned ;  and  one 
lone  granger  mentioned  schools. 

Asked  what  agencies  were  most  helpful  to  them,  38  per 
cent  of  2,300  farmers  replied  the  county  agent  and  the  farm 
bureau;  31  per  cent  selected  the  agricultural  press;  only  3  per 
cent  each  gave  the  unofficial  farmers'  organizations  and  bul- 
letins and  reports;  90  per  cent  of  the  farmers  were  favorable 
to  the  work  of  county  agents;  four  out  of  every  five  were 
taking  both  a  daily  and  an  agricultural  paper,  and  one  out 
of  every  two  a  magazine,  usually  a  woman's  magazine.  One 
in  every  three  was  a  member  of  the  farm  bureau,  and  one  of 
every  four  a  member  of  some  other  organization.  All  of 
which,  especially  if  regard  is  had  to  the  very  close  coopera- 


tion which  usually  exists  between  the  agricultural  press  and 
the  departments  of  agriculture,  state  and  federal,  goes  to 
show  that  the  educational  influence  exerted  upon  farmers  for 
the  improvement  of  their  methods  is  very  considerable,  and 
its  appreciation  widespread. 

Another  "  investigation  "  of  what  farmers  want,  if  such  it 
can  be  called,  has  just  been  completed  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment's Division  of  Rural  Mails  and  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  Post  Office  Committee.  In  this  inquiry  it  seems  to 
have  been  assumed  that  farmers  have  grievances,  and  it  is 
only  natural  that  of  the  forty  thousand  or  more  who  replied, 
a  great  majority  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  give  vent 
to  all  their  pent-up  complaints.    In  these  communications  also 
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the  shortage  of  labor  takes  the  first  place ;  the  official  enumera- 
tion of  the  answers  summarizing  them  as  follows: 

Inability  to  obtain  labor  to  work  the  farms,  hired  help  and  the 
farmers'  children  having  been  lured  to  the  city  by  higher  wages  and 
easier  living; 

High  profits  taken  by  middlemen  for  the  mere  handling  of  food 
products ; 

Lack  of  proper  agencies  of  contact  between  the  farmer  and  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

There  is  a  flavor  about  the  last  two  clauses  which  suggests 
that  in  filling  out  their  replies  these  farmers  well  knew  the 
purpose  of  the  inquiry,  namely  to  influence  Congress  into 
making  larger  appropriations  for  the  parcel  post  service. 
Many  of  them  added  the  threat  that  if  something  was  not 
done  to  better  their  position,  they  would  leave  the  farm  or 
reduce  the  acreage  under  cultivation ;  a  threat  which  no  doubt 
in  these  days  of  high  food  prices  seemed  particularly  effective. 
Those  familiar  with  rural  conditions  who  comment  on  it 
do  not  appear  to  take  it  as  seriously  as  Assistant  Postmaster 
Blakeslee,  who,  at  a  hearing  of  the  Senate  committee  de- 
scribed it  as  "  a  grave  menace."  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  Senate  member  was  not  absent  who,  after  listen- 
ing to  the  evidence  of  dissatisfaction,  condemned  the  letter 
writers  as  "  a  bunch  of  Bolshevists."  The  evidence,  it  should 
be  added,  abounded  in  characterizations  of  the  middlemen 
that  were  far  from  flattering.  One  farmer  thought  a  good 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  might  be  to  "  arrange  for  them  to 
go  on  the  farm  and  help  produce  things." 

FOREIGN  RELIEF  AND  THE  CHURCHES 

AT  the  end  of  an  all-day  conference  held  on  February  3 
by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  to  hear  representatives  of  the  major  agencies  for 
American  relief  work  overseas,  it  was  agreed  that  at  least 
fifty  million  dollars,  in  addition  to  amounts  now  in  sight, 
must  be  raised  with  the  aid  of  the  churches  for  that  work. 
So  serious  did  the  situation  appear  to  those  present  that  they 
decided  upon  an  earnest  effort  to  cut  all  needless  red  tape 
that  might  hinder  effective  cooperation  in  order  to  go  before 
the  church  congregations  of  America  with  a  joint  appeal  for 
immediate  action.  The  first  item  to  which  this  representa- 
tive gathering  pledged  itself  was  that  of  bringing  aid  to  the 
Christian  peoples  of  the  Near  East  who  even  more  than 
others  look  for  help  to  the  Protestant  churches  in  America. 
Further,  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  between  the 
Federal  Council  and  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  was 
favored  to  determine  an  allocation  to  denominational  groups 
of  the  sums  to  be  requested  from  each  of  them  and  to  make 
such  administrative  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
complete  coordination  in  a  campaign  to  raise  these  sums. 

THEIR  NATIVE-BORN  CHILDREN 

SECRETARY  of  Labor  William  B.  Wilson  has  made  no 
further  reply  to  the  American  Women's  Committee 
which  a  month  ago  appealed  to  him  in  behalf  of  the 
families  of  deported  aliens.  At  that  time  Secretary  Wilson 
expressed  regret  that  "  married  men  with  families  had  been 
deported  "  and  stated  that  the  "  circumstances  attending  such 
deportations  were  being  investigated."  The  committee,  how- 
ever, convinced  that  America,  before  it  is  too  late,  will  accord 
to  the  foreign-born  wives  and  the  American-born  children  of 
its  deportees  the  same  privilege  which  Czarist  Russia  granted 
to  the  families  of  the  men  it  sent  to  Siberia — the  opportunity 
of  accompanying  them  in  their  exile — is  continuing  its  activ- 
ities and  organizing  in  the  different  states.  Miss  Helen 
Todd,  New  York  city,  is  national  chairman;  and  among 
those  on  her  general  committee  are  Maude  Swartz,  represent- 
ing the  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  and  Mary  Garlin, 
representing  the  Committee  of  Forty-eight.  Among  the  state 
chairmen  are  Anne  Martin,  Nevada;  Helen  Hill  Weed, 
Connecticut;  Mrs.  Mary  Vorse  O'Brien,  Massachusetts; 
Mrs.  David  McCann,  Southern  California  and  Mary  Field 
Parton,  Northern  California. 


The  committee  was  organized  a  few  days  after  the  Buford 
sailed  to  "  put  an  end  to  unnecessary  suffering  on  the  part 
of  the  wives  and  children  of  deported  immigrants."  Taking 
no  stand  on  the  general  question  of  deportation  the  com- 
mittee, solely  on  humanitarian  grounds,  is  demanding  of 
the  government  assurances  as  to  the  following  matters: 

1.  That  wives  and  children  of  the  Buford  deportees  be  sent  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  to  rejoin  their  husbands  and  fathers,  and 
that  sufficient  time  be  given  them  to  make  arrangements  for  their 
departure. 

2.  That  the  government  make  provision  for  their  maintenance  in 
the  interval. 

3.  That  in  future  raids  on  alien  groups,  more  definite  proof  of  the 
guilt  of  married  men  be  established  before  arrests  are  made. 

4.  That  married  men  be  given  precedence  over  single  men  in  hear- 
ings, in  order  that  their  release  may  be  effected  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. 

5.  That  in  case  of  future  deportations,  families  be  allowed  to  ac- 
company the  men. 

If  the  government  is  not  in  a  position  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  sending  the  families  along,  the  committee  has  offered  to 
raise  funds  to  pay  for  the  necessary  transportation,  provided 
that  the  government  will  arrange  for  the  passport.  It  also 
plans  to  exert  its  influence  to  procure  better  living  quarters 
for  the  aliens  held  at  Ellis  Island  for  trial  and  deportation, 
and  to  insure  proper  care  for  them  in  case  of  illness. 

The  committee,  through  its  chairman,  has  put  its  demands 
squarely  up  to  the  Departments  of  Justice  and  Labor.  Thus 
far  the  government,  they  say,  has  refused  to  consider  any  plan 
suggested.  The  Department  of  Justice  is  unwilling  to  assist 
in  obtaining  the  necessary  passports  for  the  families  of  the 
deportees.  The  attorney-general  argues  that  such  action 
would  involve  dealing  with  Soviet  Russia  and  that,  therefore, 
so  long  as  the  Soviet  Government  is  in  power  those  "  mis- 
guided women  "  who  want  to  join  their  husbands  must  remain 
here.  Meanwhile  the  government  will  deal  with  their  needs 
only  through  the  relief  agencies  already  established  in  the 
community,  while  the  families — self-supporting  until  the 
bread-winner  was  taken  away — are  of  a  sort  loath  to  accept 
assistance  from  a  charitable  agency. 

HODGE  IN  PARTNERSHIP 

THE  hired  man  of  England,  if  one  may  judge  from  re- 
cent developments,  is  soon  going  to  enter  into  full  part- 
nership with  his  master.  Less  than  2  per  cent  of  Eng- 
lish agricultural  laborers  in  the  years  before  the  war  enjoyed  a 
wage  of  twenty  shillings  a  week  or  more.  Now  even  a 
minimum  wage  of  25  shillings  fails  to  keep  them  on  the  land 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  maintain  food  production  on  the 
required  scale.  Farmers  are  at  their  wit's  end  how  to  keep 
the  young  men  in  their  employment  without  ruining  them- 
selves. So  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  of  all  sorts  of  bonus 
schemes  being  attempted  to  give  the  laborer  a  direct  interest 
in  his  employer's  concern  and  to  enable  him  to  earn  a  suf- 
ficient livelihood  with  present-day  standards  by  stimulating 
his  efficiency  and  productivity.  Several  examples  of  the  newer 
methods  to  accomplish  this  end  are  given  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Copartnership.  Here  we  read  of  a  profit-sharing  plan  on 
a  Buckingham  farm  of  which  the  following  are  the  main 
features: 

Net  profit  is  defined  as  residue  after  paying  all  outgoings,  includ- 
ing a  fixed  rate  of  interest  on  working  capital  and  fixed  capital  and 
rent,  with  a  defined  amount  to  reserve.  The  employer  may  take  not 
more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  net  profit,  which  sum  he  may  use 
to  give  special  rewards  among  management  or  labor-  The  remain- 
ing profit  is  to  be  divided  between  working  capital,  libor  and  man- 
agement at  the  same  rate  per  cent  on  interest,  wage  and  salary. 

The  portion  allocated  to  employes  is  divided  pro  rata  to  weekly 
wages  and  placed  to  a  deposit  account.  It  is  paid  out  quarterly 
unless  the  employe  prefers  to  leave  it  on  deposit.  The  amount  as- 
signed to  reserve  is  nothing  unless  the  gross  profit  is  more  than  6 
per  cent,  and  rises  to  20  per  cent  in  better  years.  The  reserve  is 
to  be  invested  outside  the  business,  it  may  be  used  to  make  good 
losses,  and  if  the  profit-sharing  scheme  is  brought  to  an  end,  the 
employes  will  have  certain  rights  over  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Graham  has  converted  a  sporting  estate 
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in  Suffork  into  a  farm  which  he  operates  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples. To  secure  the  goodwill  of  the  workers,  he  has  offered 
them  debentures  at  6  per  cent  guaranteed,  with  the  prospect 
of  a  further  bonus  on  their  investment  as  reward  for  special 
services.  The  marquis  has  discovered  that  the  highest  paid 
men  are  not  always  doing  the  most  work,  and  his  plan  aims 
primarily  at  doing  justice  to  the  lower  paid  ranks.  His 
scheme  is  criticized  on  the  ground  that  the  hardest  worker 
is  not  always  the  best  able  to  invest  savings;  he  may  have 
to  support  a  large  family,  and  a  comparatively  inefficient 
batchelor  may  thus  secure  a  larger  share  in  the  estate.  How- 
ever, it  is  believed  that  this  handicap  can  be  corrected  and 
some  such  scheme  be  made  thoroughly  workable,  and  with 
good  results. 

A  more  far-reaching  enterprise  on  partnership  lines  is  the 
copartnership  arrangement  entered  into  by  a  retired  Liver- 
pool merchant  who  owns  some  3,000  acres  of  the  best  fruit- 
bearing  land  in  the  Evesham  Valley  with  a  cooperative  so- 
ciety in  Leicester.  This  society,  for  some  time,  has  had 
among  its  industrial  enterprises  a  jam  factory,  the  capital  for 
which  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  some  typical  consumers'  co- 
up a  community  in  which  agricultural,  manufacturing  and 
operatives.  It  hopes  on  the  fruit  farms  of  Evesham  "  to  build 
up  a  community  in  which  agricultural,  manufacturing  and 
educational  work  will  be  combined  and  carried  on  by  the  resi- 
dents who  will  all  share  in  profits,  lesponsibilities  and  social 
advantages."     The  financial  arrangement  is  as  follows: 

Six  per  cent  is  to  be  paid  upon  capital,  and  the  usual  judicious 
cooperative  provisions  are  made  for  "depreciating"  annually  the 
estimated  values  of  buildings,  etc.,  also  for  establishing  reserve 
funds.     After  this  the  profits  are  to  be  appropriated  as  follows: 

First,  to  a  provident  fund  for  employes; 

Second,   to   an   educational   and  social   fund; 

Third,  to  division  between  holders  of  share  capital  as  additional 
to  their  dividends;  cash  customers  for  goods  and  employes 
in  proportion  to  their  wages  or  salaries. 

Since  the  demand  for  fruit,  poultry  and  eggs  as  well  as 
jam  far  exceeds  the  means  of  supply,  and  the  society  also 
hopes  to  become  the  principal  distributor  for  other  producers 
in  the  neighborhood,  the  outlook  for  a  very  successful  coop- 
erative enterprise  is  said  to  be  excellent.  So  far,  the  propor- 
tions of  profits  to  be  allotted  to  capital,  labor  and  custom 
have  not  been  specified  but  left  open  for  decision  every  year 
by  the  management  which  consists  of  four  representatives  of 
the  shareholding  cooperative  societies,  three  of  the  indepen- 
dent shareholders,  two  of  the  employes  and  a  president  ap- 
pointed by  the  parent  society,  the  Morning  Star  Society  of 
Leicester.  This  lack  of  a  definite  incentive  to  the  workers 
is  looked  upon  as  detracting  from  the  value  of  the  scheme  as 
a  promoter  of  large  and  economic  production. 

The  educational  aspects  of  the  scheme  are  especially  inter- 
esting and  may,  to  some  extent,  counteract  the  looseness  in 
its  financial  organization.  The  proposals  include  one  for  the 
establishment  of  a  holiday  center  where  members  of  the  share- 
holding cooperative  societies  and  other  friends  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  industrial  centers  may  find  health,  recreation 
and  inspiration. 

BISBEE 

TWO  and  a  half  years  have  passed  since  1,186  striking 
copper  miners  and  their  sympathizers  were  rounded  up 
by  the  "  first  citizens  "  of  Bisbee  and  shipped  in  cat- 
tle cars  out  into  the  New  Mexico  desert,  where  they  were  left 
without  food  until  the  United  States  army  rescued  them. 
Laist  week  there  began  at  Tombstone,  the  county  seat  of 
Cochise  county,  the  trial  of  210  Bisbee  citizens  who  are  ac- 
cused of  conducting  the  deportations.  The  charge  is  kidnap- 
ping. The  penalty  for  this  crime,  under  the  laws  of  Arizona, 
is  imprisonment  from  two  to  ten  years  in  the  penitentiary. 
Among  the  defendants  are  mine  managers,  bank  presidents, 
physicians,  county  and  city  officers,  merchants  and  engineers. 

A  federal  indictment  against  25  of  these  men  was  quashed 
in  December,  1918,  by  Circuit  Judge  William  W.  Morrow, 


of  San  Francisco,  on  the  ground  that  jurisdiction  belonged  to 
the  state  courts.  No  criminal  action  was  taken  by  the  state, 
however,  until  the  expiration  last  spring  of  the  term  of  the 
county  attorney  who  was  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  deporta- 
tions. The  new  county  attorney,  Robert  N.  French,  instituted 
proceedings  immediately  upon  coming  into  office.  Civil  dam- 
age suits  are  also  pending,  and  negotiations  for  settlements  out 
of  court  were  dropped  when  the  criminal  prosecutions  began. 
The  number  of  the  defendants,  and  the  difficulty  which 
is  being  experienced  in  getting  jurymen  to  serve,  make  prob- 
able a  long-drawn-out  trial.  One  question  that  is  asked  by  the 
prosecution  of  every  talesman  is:  "  Do  you  believe  any  man 
or  set  of  men  has  the  right  to  take  the  law  into  his  or  their 
hands?"  Every  voter's  name  in  the  county  has  been  drawn 
for  jury  duty.  Meantime,  Tombstone  is  experiencing  the 
greatest  excitement  since  its  early  mining  boom.  Thousands 
of  people  are  flocking  into  the  town,  which  has  a  normal  pop- 
ulation of  2,000.  Out-of-town  newspaper  men  are  crowding 
the  offices  of  the  Weekly  Epitaph.  Many  of  the  visitors  have 
to  go  to  other  towns  for  lodging,  since  all  available  space,  even 
in  private  houses,  is  taken. 

JUDGES  AND  THE  LABOR  LAWS 

THE  non-enforcement  of  labor  laws  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  certain  industrial  disputes,  notably 
the  Colorado  coal  strikes  of  1903-4  and  191 3-1 4. 
More  frequently  it  results  in  the  abuse  of  classes  of  workers 
who  have  not  the  organized  strength  to  protest.  The  assump- 
tion persists  that  public  responsibility  is  ended  when  labor  laws 
are  placed  upon  the  statute  books,  or  at  most  when  effective 
machinery  has  been  supplied  for  their  administration.  An 
analysis  cf  records  of  actual  labor  law  enforcement  in  New 
York  state,  which  has  recently  been  presented  by  Bernard  L. 
Shientag,  chief  counsel  of  the  New  York  State  Industrial 
Commission,  is  therefore  of  more  than  passing  interest. 

According  to  the  report,  more  than  half  of  the  defendants 
convicted  of  labor  law  violation  in  the  New  York  courts  in 
the  last  two  and  a  half  years  have  gone  unpunished.  Instead 
of  fining  the  offenders  as  the  law  provides  the  magistrates  have 
granted  suspension  of  sentences  in  these  cases.  It  is  charged 
that  this  practice  constitutes  "  undue  lenience  "  on  the  part 
of  the  judges,  and  that  it  "  tends  to  perpetuate  the  evil  con- 
ditions sought  to  be  remedied  by  statute."    Mr.  Shientag  says: 

The  time  has  come  when  it  is  imperative  to  speak  plainly  about 
this  condition  rather  than  wait  for  some  investigation  growing  out 
of  a  catastrophe  like  the  Triangle  Waist  Company  fire  in  New  York 
city  and  the  Binghamton  Clothing  Company  fire  up-state  to  reproach 
us  for  our  tacit  acceptance  of  the  situation. 

The  percentage  of  suspended  sentences  in  all  labor  law 
cases  for  the  two  and  one-half  years  reported  upon  is  as 
follows: 

New  York  City  Up-State 

July,  1917,  to  June,  1918 58%  75% 

July,  1918,  to  June,  1919 55%  70% 

July,  1919,  to  December,  1919 47%  69% 

The  significance  of  the  large  percentage  of  suspended  sen- 
tences is  enhanced  by  the  fact,  which  is  emphasized  in  the 
report,  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  labor  law  violations  are 
actually  prosecuted.  The  group  of  offenses  which  is  prose- 
cuted, however,  so  vitally  concerns  human  life  or  welfare  that 
the  enforcement  of  the  penal  provisions  of  the  statute  is  urgent. 
These  offenses  include  violations  of  the  child  labor  law,  the 
one-day-of-rest-in-seven  law,  the  provisions  regulating  hours 
of  labor  for  women,  and  those  prohibiting  locked  doors  and 
smoking  in  factories. 

All  New  York  judges  are  not  over-lenient,  as  the  report 
makes  clear.  It  is  evident  that  up-state  judges  are  responsible 
for  a  large  proportion  of  the  suspended  sentences.  It  is 
further  stated  that  one  judge  in  New  York  city,  among  the 
five  who  try  the  great  bulk  of  labor  law  cases,  has  granted 
about  half  of  the  suspended  sentences.  A  former  judge, 
Charles  W.  Appleton,  who  had  eight  years'  experience  as  a 
New  York  city  magistrate  trying  labor  cases,  has  expressed 
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his  agreement  with  the  industrial  commission's  insistence  that 
persons  convicted  of  the  more  serious  offenses  should  in- 
variably be  fined.  He  would  make  an  exception  only  in  child 
labor  cases  involving  the  employment  of  children  to  do  errands 
outside  of  school  hours. 

JUSTICE  IN  THE  SOUTH 

GOV.  A.  H.  ROBERTS  of  Tennessee,  who  spoke  in 
New  York  recently  on  behalf  of  higher  education  for 
Negroes,  and  of  financial  support  for  Fisk  University 
in  particular,  held  up  justice  as  the  principal  item  in  his  pro- 
gram of  improved  government.  He  has  the  reputation  of  un- 
flinching courage  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  powers  and 
prided  himself,  though  apparently  in  error,  that  during  his 
term  of  tenure  no  lynching  had  taken  place  in  Tennessee. 
( Henry  Booth,  a  Negro  of  Humboldt,  according  to  the  Mem- 
phis papers,  was  taken  out  of  jail  and  shot  on  October  27, 
three  hours  after  arrest  for  attempted  criminal  assault  on  a 
white  woman.  Governor  Roberts'  program  of  justice  is  econo- 
mic rather  than  political.  In  the  course  of  his  address,  he  held 
that  "  the  greatest  blunder  in  the  history  of  our  country  was 
in  giving  the  Negro  the  franchise."  He  outlined  a  program 
of  educating  Negroes  for  leadership  among  the  people  of  their 
race,  consisting  in  the  careful  selection  of  men  for  higher 
education  and  their  inculcation  with  the  ideal  of  law  and 
order.  On  the  other  hand,  his  program  includes  the  ruth- 
less elimination  of  such  spontaneous  leadership  as  is  not  in 
consonance  with  the  governor's  conception  of  law  and  order, 
and  the  eviction  of  would-be  organizers  of  Negroes  from  the 
outside.     He  said : 

During  our  recent  months  of  trouble  with  the  northern  agitator 
we  have  seen  our  mistake  [in  not  sufficiently  educating  local  Ne- 
groes capable  of  leadership].  But  the  agitator  has  not  made  much 
headway.  He  has  met  more  with  the  whites  than  he  has  with  Ne- 
groes. When  these  emissaries  of  evil  came  among  us,  we  called  in 
the  leaders  of  the  Negroes  to  help  beat  back  the  waves  of  crime  and 
Bolshevism.     .     .     . 

Among  the  soldiers  returned  from  France  many  have  been 
found  suitable,  he  said,  for  training  for  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship he  approved,  and  these  men  are  given  every  opportunity 
for  professional  advancement. 

Chancellor  J.  H.  Kirkland  of  Vanderbilt  University  and 
Abraham  J.  Flexner  of  the  General  Education  Board  on  the 
same  occasion  agreed  with  the  governor  that  there  is  notice- 
able in  Tennessee  and  throughout  the  South  a  closer  coop- 
eration of  leading  white  and  colored  men  for  the  betterment 
of  both  races.  One  of  the  measures,  applied  to  both,  taken 
by  Governor  Roberts  during  his  term  of  office  has  been  the 
encouragement  of  the  substitution  of  five-year  for  one-year 
leases,  an  increase  in  security  of  tenure  which  has  induced 
small  farmers  to  put  considerably  more  capital  and  energy 
into  the  improvement  of  their  holdings.  The  admission  of 
Negro  war  veterans  to  the  American  Legion,  he  said,  has 
given  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

THE  British  unemployment  donation  scheme,  designed  to 
bridge  over  the  period  between  the  armistice  and  indus- 
trial reconstruction,  terminated  on  November  20,  and 
since  then  there  has  been  no  national  system  of  unemployment 
relief  to  take  its  place.  In  January  the  government  introduced  a 
bill  virtually  extending  the  provisions  of  the  unemployment  in- 
surance act  of  191 1  to  all  employed  persons  other  than  agricul- 
tural laborers  and  domestic  servants.  The  contributions  of 
workingmen  and  of  employers  amount  to  3  pence  a  week,  and 
the  grants  in  case  of  unemployment  to  15s.  a1  week  for  men 
and  12s.  for  women,  the  state's  contribution  amounting  to  one- 
third  of  the  combined  contributions  of  employers  and  employes. 
The  rates  of  contributions  and  grants  for  juvenile  workers, 
i.e.,  those  between  16  and  18  years  of  age,  are  lower.  Benefit 
is  payable  after  twelve  contributions  have  been  paid  and  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  six  months.  The  bill  has  been  severely 
criticized  from  all  sides.  Sir  Frederick  Banbury,  conservative, 
believes  that  it  will  tend  to  subsidize  trade  unions  and  con- 
siders the  burden  on  the  state  excessive.    The  liberals,  as  repre- 


sented by  the  Manchester  Guardian,  and  the  labor  party  feel 
that  the  bill  does  not  sufficiently  allow  for  the  participation  of 
organized  labor  in  industrial  management  and  that  a  purely 
official  administration  of  unemployment  relief  will  hamper 
labor's  participation  in  actual  control  of  industry.  The  Guar- 
dian says: 

It  is  absurd  to  make  the  conditions  of  employment  subject  to  one 
authority  (joint  councils)  and  the  relief  of  unemployment  to  another. 
The  two  are  really  inseparable. 

The  New  Statesman  points  out  that  the  scale  of  contribu- 
tions and  benefits  is  totally  inadequate  with  prices  at  their  pres- 
ent level.  Under  the  bill  it  is  permissible  for  an  industry  to 
devise  a  better  insurance  scheme  itself  and  have  it  recognized 
in  place  of  the  general  one  if  approved  by  the  ministry  of  labor. 
On  this  the  New  Statesman  comments: 

Much  of  the  value  of  this  provision  is  taken  away  by  the  fact  that, 
whereas  the  state  will  contribute  one-third  of  the  sums  contributed 
by  workers  and  employers  under  the  general  scheme,  its  contribution 
under  a  special  scheme  will  be  limited  to  one-tenth  of  the  sum  which 
employers  and  workmen  would  have  contributed  if  they  had  not  con- 
tracted out.  In  other  words,  whereas  every  encouragement  ought  to 
be  given  to  industries  to  carry  the  burden  of  their  own  unemployed, 
and  a  direct  incentive  thus  provided  for  the  decasualization  of  labor, 
the  government  actually  proposes  to  penalize  an  industry  which  is 
prepared  to  take  part  of  the  burden  upon  itself. 

The  labor  party  itself  has  indicated  strong  hostility  to  the 
measure.  In  addition  to  the  two  points  just  mentioned,  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor  are  disappointed  that  the  emphasis 
in  the  proposed  law  is  again  laid  upon  benefit  for  those  out  of 
work  instead  of  energetic  prevention  of  unemployment.  It  is 
probable  that  some  compromise  will  be  reached  and  unem- 
ployment insurance  for  all  industrial  workers  for  the  first  time 
be  placed  upon  the  statute  of  a  great  nation. 

In  the  matter  of  unemployment  prevention,  a  general  econo- 
mic policy  is,  of  course,  involved ;  and  it  is  a  significant  prece- 
dent that  representatives  of  labor  have  been  invited  to  take  part 
in  a  conference  on  national  finance.  This  conference,  con- 
vened on  February  3  by  Austen  Chamberlain,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  agreed  that  there  was  no  remedy  for  the  serious 
drop  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  British  currency  except  in- 
creased production  and  public  and  private  economy.  A  request 
for  the  calling  of  a  representative  international  financial  con- 
ference was  endorsed. 

NEGROES   IN   INDUSTRY 

AFTER  discussing  the  tense  labor  situation  in  which  the 
Negro  finds  himself,  the  National  Urban  League  (for- 
merly the  National  League  on  Urban  Conditions  among 
Negroes)  at  its  annual  meeting  last  week  approved  the  desire 
of  Negroes,  which  has  become  general,  to  accept  positions  dis- 
placing white  strikers  when  the  union  in  the  shop  on  strike 
has  refused  to  admit  Negroes.  Negro  leaders  argue  that  the 
colored  workmen  must  live  and  that,  where  the  unions  refuse 
to  admit  them,  they  must  work  without  them. 

The  league's  program  of  cooperation,  of  opening  new  in- 
dustrial opportunities  and  improving  the  living  conditions  of 
urban  Negroes  has  brought  new  and  greater  responsibilities 
each  year;  and  the  number  of  branches,  most  of  them  estab- 
lished quite  recently,  now  is  thirty-two.  The  cost  of  carrying 
through  the  league's  program  last  year  amounted  to  $149,- 
000.  New  openings  were  made  in  137  industries  not  previ- 
ously open  to  Negro  workmen,  and  employment — a  large  pro- 
portion of  it  skilled  labor — was  found  for  37,184  men  and 
women. 

AN  ACCIDENT 

ACCIDENTS  do  happen  in  the  best  regulated  family 
albums!  We  published  last  week  among  Thirteen  Por- 
traits of  Keepers  of  the  Faith,  the  photograph  of  Judge 
Albert  B.  Anderson  of  the  United  States  District  Court  in 
Indianapolis — on  the  bench  at  the  time  of  the  "  Dynamite 
Case  "  of  1 91 2 — under  the  impression  that  we  were  presenting 
to  our  readers  George  W.  Anderson,  United  States  Attorney, 
Boston. 
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Snow  and  Sand 

UNHEARD-OF  prices  were  paid  last  week  for  the 
removal  of  snow.  The  Street  Cleaning  Department 
of  New  York  was  unable  to  get  men  at  fifty  cents  an 
hour  while  private  property  owners  were  paying  anything  up 
to  $1.50  an  hour  and  more.  It  requires  imagination  in  these 
days  to  see  looming  ahead  breadlines  encircling  whole  blocks, 
frantic  appeals  for  old  clothes,  popular  private  banks  smashed 
to  pieces,  crowds  clamoring  for  work  on  town  hall  steps.  And 
yet,  these  scenes  are  not  bad  dreams  of  fevered  minds  or 
prophecies  of  ranting  demagogues.  They  are  pictured  a*s  no 
distant  possibilities  by  some  of  our  most  cool-headed  financiers 
and  most  observant  economists — possibilities  that  will  ripen 
into  probabilities  unless  the  attitude  of  the  American  people 
to  its  foreign  trade  and  to  its  investments  at  home  undergoes 
a  very  radical  change.  Already  the  expected  curtailment 
of  the  export  trade  has  begun  to  set  in,  and  the  warehouses  in 
New  York  are  filled  to  overflowing  with  merchandise  which 
foreign  customers  find  themselves  unable  to  pay  for  at  present 
exchange  rates.  The  Lancashire  cotton  industry  has  decided 
to  stop  all  importation  of  American  cotton  until  a  more 
normal  exchange  will  have  returned.  The  trade  with  western 
Europe  generally  is  falling  away  ate  the  American  investment 
market  becomes  saturated  with  such  securities  as  they  have  to 
offer  in  payment  or  as  collateral.  Irving  T.  Bush  at  a  meet- 
ing in  London  last  week  said : 

America  itself  is  going  to  suffer  in  the  long  run  from  the  situation 
which  is  temporarily  adverse  to  England.  The  United  States  is 
becoming  reconciled  to  the  necessity  of  dropping  out  of  the  export 
market,  with  the  exception  of  trading  in  copper  and  some  few  raw 
materials  which  she  alone  can  furnish  the  world.  The  result  inevita- 
bly will  be  a  gradual  slowing  up  in  American  industries,  and  the 
country's  own  shelves  will  begin  to  be  replenished. 

I  do  not  anticipate  a  panic,  but  American  business  men  have  been 
in  drunken  delirium  for  the  last  couple  of  years,  and  a  moderate  dose 
of  hard  times  will  readily  bring  us  to  earth  and  do  us  good.  When 
surplus  labor  results  from  this  slowing  down  of  industry,  then  labor 
and  capital  will  be  on  the  way  to  the  restoration  of  normal  relations, 
and  the  whole  economic  system  of  the  country  will  be  on  a  healthier 
basis.  The  big  trouble  has  been  that  the  world  has  been  trying  to 
find  a  substitute  for  work. 

Let  us  illustrate  the  situation  by  a  single  instance.  A  shoe 
manufacturer,  through  the  abnormal  demand  for  his  product 
during  the  war  has  been  able  to  double  his  prices.  In  part  the 
rise  in  prices  was  forced  on  him  by  the  scarcity  and  high  cost 
of  leather,  in  part  by  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  labor  and 
in  part  by  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  through  a  general 
increase  of  prices.  With  the  armistice,  the  available  supply  of 
material  for  civilian  uses  increased  and,  with  the  demobiliza- 
tion of  war  industry,  the  supply  of  labor  likewise.  But  an 
enormous  new  demand  set  in,  partly  from  the  want  of  civilian 
populations  abroad  which  during  the  war  had  necessarily 
remained  unsatisfied,  partly  from  the  relatively  high  purchas- 
ing ability  at  home  which,  with  the  end  of  active  hostilities  no 
longer  held  in  leash  by  patriotic  argument,  led  to  a  veritable 
orgy  of  spending.  The  manufacturer  had  to  seek  new  capital 
to  maintain  production  on  the  pre-war  scale  but  at  after-war 
costs.  Moreover,  lured  by  the  general  spell  of  optimism,  he 
at  once  embarked  on  a  big  extension  scheme,  borrowing  as 
much  capital  as  he  could  at  prevailing  rates.  In  this  plan  he 
was  in  part  encouraged  by  the  present  income  tax  law  which 
sets  a  premium  on  the  investment  of  profits  in  promotion  and 
advertising,  however  injudicious  these  may  be  in  any  given 
case  in  view  of  safe  market  prospects.  So  our  shoe  manufac- 
turer, along  with  hundreds  of  others,  by  basing  his  operations 
on  the  expectation  of  continued  high  prices  actually  effected 
their  continuance ;  with  every  fresh  demand  for  credit  he  helps 
further  to  inflate  bank  rates  and  currency.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  done  something  to  resist  this  movement,  and 
our  leading  bankers  have  pointed  to  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences.    But  these  warnings  have  not  been  heeded. 

Memories,  alas,  are  short.  Or  the  American  people  would 
now  remember  the  collapse,  lasting  fifteen  years,  which  fol- 


lowed the  short  boom  period  which  Germany  enjoyed  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  Her  situation  was 
in  many  respects  quite  different  from  that  of  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time.  But  there  was  the  same  exaggerated  sense 
of  prosperity,  the  same  over-investment  in  speculative  indus- 
trial expansion,  the  same  failure  to  relate  output  and  prices  to 
tangible  requirements  at  home  and  abroad.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  America  would  more  speedily  recover  from  a  crisis  similar 
to  this,  since  she  is  already  established  as  one  of  the  leading 
work-shops  of  the  world  and  since  she  has  fewer  actual  or 
potential  competitors.  But  is  it  necessary,  considering  the 
superior  knowledge  and  wider  experience  compared  with  those 
of  a  generation  ago,  that  such  a  crisis  should  take  place  at  all  ? 
There  is  no  such  necessity.  We  must  do  what  Prussia 
omitted  to  do  in  the  seventies,  make  of  the  vanquished — and 
the  economically  vanquished  in  the  present  case  include  Allies 
as  well  as  enemies — participants  in  our  economic  life,  so  that 
our  industrial  investments  may  bear  fruit  in  continued  and 
increased  demands  for  our  goods  and  services.  And  this  in- 
volves the  whole  question  of  foreign  credits.  In  the  Survey 
last  week  the  case  was  given,  we  think,  for  immediately  ex- 
tending credit  to  nations  which  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 
In  the  case  of  two  of  these  nations,  Armenia  and  Austria,  it  is 
a  case  of  preventing  extermination ;  in  that  of  the  other  central 
European  countries  one  of  tiding  over  a  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion. At  the  time  of  writing,  Congress  refuses  to  permit  such 
credits  from  federal  funds  except  for  loans  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,000  for  food  purchases  from  the  United  States,  an 
amount  corresponding  to  less  than  the  profits  on  previous  food 
sales  by  the  U.  S.  Grain  Corporation  to  Allied  peoples  and 
insufficient  to  make  up  the  lacking  supplies  even  of  the  coun- 
tries which  they  are  designed  to  help:  Poland,  Austria, 
Hungary  and  Armenia.  Both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
were  among  those  who  fought  against  even  these  loans. 

Their  attitude  may  be  illustrated  with  the  comment  on  the 
bill  of  Senator  Phelan,  of  California,  who  attacked  it  on  three 
fallacious  grounds,  that  "  charity  begins  at  home,"  that  the 
loans  would  "  pauperize  Europe  "  and  that,  before  any  further 
advances  are  made,  it  is  desirable  "  to  collect  our  interest  from 
Europe,  because  down  in  the  stockings  of  Europe  we  know 
there  is  money."  Considering  that  a  wholesale  blockade  of 
our  sales  to  Europe  inevitably  would  mean  the  throwing  of 
huge  quantities  of  raw  materials  and  industrial  products  on 
the  home  market,  with  consequent  industrial  depression  and 
unemployment,  charity,  in  the  present  case,  obviously  does  not 
"  begin  at  home  "  but  abroad.  Of  the  "  pauperization  "  of 
Europe  there  can  be  no  question,  since  no  proposal  is  involved 
in  the  present  bill  or  in  any  influentially  backed  demand  that 
American  food  be  given  away.  On  the  contrary,  the  govern- 
ment and  its  advisers  are  at  present  strongly  opposed  to  the 
gift  to  any  European  nation  of  interest  due  on  war  loans,  an 
act  for  which  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  public 
opinion.  Third,  England  and  France  have  exhausted  their 
own  credits  in  extending  loans  to  the  weaker  Allies,  and  there 
are  no  stockings  into  which  they  could  dip  for  cash  payments 
when  due  regard  is  had  to  their  own  problems  of  reconstruc- 
tion in  which  America,  as  their  creditor,  is  almost  as  vitally 
interested  as  these  two  nations  are  themselves. 

Every  day  the  appeals  from  Vienna  are  more  urgent  and 
more  harassing  in  their  details.  The  Near  East  Relief  is  ap- 
pealing in  a  nation-wide  campaign  for  thirty  million  dollars 
without  which  even  the  distribution  of  present  food  stocks  and 
other  relief  supplies  is  in  jeopardy.  Spartacism  is  rearing  its 
head  in  Germany,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Hungary — not  be- 
cause the  people  of  these  countries  are  ripe  for  a  more  radical 
form  of  government  but  because  their  governments  are  in- 
capable of  setting  them  to  work  and  giving  them  enough  to 
eat.  Truly,  our  seeming  prosperity  is  built  on  sand.  We  live 
as  in  a  dream  from  which,  if  we  do  not  rouse  ourselves  we 
shall  be  rudely  awakened  by  the  most  dismal  of  preventable 
economic  catastrophies.  Bruno  Lasker. 
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A  Japanese  View 

Daisaku  T.  Matsuda,  assistant  head  worker  of  the  Garden  of 
Friendly  Neighbors,  a  social  settlement  in  Tokio,  recently  re- 
turned to  Japan  after  a  year  or  so  spent  in  the  study  of  Amer- 
ican settlements  and  their  methods.  Mr.  Matsuda  was  asked 
by  the  Survey  to  give  his  impression  of  American  settlement 
work  and  its  effectiveness  as  it  appeared  to  him,  frankly  and 
without  excessive  politeness. — Editor. 

HAVING  spent  a  very  delightful  year  among  pleasant 
"  settlement  folks  "  in  America,  I  have  now  come 
back  to  my  job  in  the  Garden  of  Friendly  Neighbors 
with  my  poor  head  so  crammed  with  "  ideas  "  that  it 
seems  to  swim  in  delirium.  Certainly  the  American  settle- 
ments offer  an  almost  inexhaustible  store  of  suggestions  and 
some  of  them  are  so  remarkable  that  they  take  the  timid 
Oriental  visitor  quite  off  his  feet. 

At  one  of  the  settlements  in  San  Francisco  I  found  all  the 
club  rooms  tightly  locked,  and  upon  inquiry  I  was  told  that 
the  settlement  followed  a  non-interference  policy  and  simply 
let  out  rooms  to  various  clubs  that  kept  them  entirely  to  them- 
selves. It  was  the  simplest  way,  I  was  advised,  the  only  trouble 
being  an  occasional  fight  between  different  clubs  over  the 
room.  "  What  do  the  club  boys  do  chiefly?  "  I  asked.  "  I 
don't  know  because  I  never  go  in  there,  but  I  understand  that 
the  older  boys  play  cards  each  evening."  "  Do  they  gamble 
much?  "  "  I  dare  say  they  do,  but  what  if  they  did?  Is  it 
not  better  than  to  have  them  go  to  saloons  and  all  sorts  of  bad 
places?  "  While  I  do  not  think  of  gambling  as  a  horrible 
crime,  it  is  nevertheless  a  poor  palliative  for  other  vices;  and 
though  I  appreciate  the  value  of  non-interference  and  am 
aware  of  the  harm  of  meddling,  I  absolutely  fail  to  see  the 
advantage  of  making  a  settlement  club  a  gambling  den.  No 
normal  boy  would  rebel  against  sympathetic  supervision,  and 
only  through  such  supervision  can  the  club  be  made  different 
and  more  interesting  than  the  back  room  of  a  saloon. 

I  was  once  invited  to  an  informal  meeting  of  a  club  in  an 
eastern  settlement  that  was  contemplating  giving  a  large  dance. 
I  was  dumbfounded  by  the  vile  language  and  coarse  manners  of 
the  members,  and  the  one  who  used  the  vilest  words,  who 
cursed  and  spat  most  violently,  had  the  greatest  authority. 
I  learned  that  this  club  was  the  oldest  and  most  powerful 
in  the  settlement.  I  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the  in- 
fluence of  this  club  upon  other,  smaller  clubs  and  wondered 
why  the  whole  settlement  staff  did  not  throw  its  efforts  upon 
this  club,  either  to  better  it  or  to  wipe  it  out  of  existence.  I 
realized  that  the  neighborhood  which  this  particular  settlement 
had  to  contend  with  was  a  very  bad  one,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  significant  doctrine  or  deeper  ethical  meaning  is  hidden 
behind  this  loose  supervision  or  non-interference  policy ;  but  to 
me  it  seems  that  an  atmosphere  so  adulterated  with  foul 
language  should  not  be  permitted  in  settlement  clubs. 

However,  I  saw  a  far  greater  number  of  clubs,  both  for  boys 
and  girls,  interested  in  better  things  and  working  in  a  spirit  so 
harmonious  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  behold  them.  I  believe 
if  a  settlement  succeeds  in  club  work  alone,  by  nursing  a  few 
really  successful  clubs  for  a  steady  period  of  years,  it  will  have 
justified  the  purpose  for  which  the  settlement  has  been  es- 
tablished. But  unless  the  clubs  have  a  high  standard  of 
moral  efficiency,  whatever  efforts  may  be  given  to  them  will 
prove  a  drawback  rather  than  a  help  to  the  neighborhood. 

Of  the  residents  and  workers,  subtracting  Oriental  courtesy, 
I  have  nothing  but  happy  memories.  I  was  delighted  to  find 
them  a  cheerful,  lively  and  quite  normal  lot  of  people.  It  was  a 
pleasure  indeed  not  to  find  that  strained  or  cool  matter-of-fact 
look  so  apt  to  be  hovering  around  social  workers.  With  us 
in  Japan,  the  former  is  quite  abundant  while  the  latter  we 
have  not  yet  attained.  I  was  grateful  to  find  in  "  settlement 
folks  "  a  new  type  of  social  workers,  rich  in  attributes  that 
make  life  cheerful.  If,  however,  I  were  to  make  one  solitary 
demand  of  them  I  would  ask  them  to  get  still  closer  to  their 


neighbors.  I  observed  that  the  doors  of  settlements  in  America 
were  flung  wide  open  and  neighbois  came  and  went  freely 
through  the  hospitable  entrance.  The  residents,  through  in- 
terviews, clubs  and  social  gatherings  came  to  know  the  neigh- 
bors; but  I  did  not  observe  a  single  instance  where  residents 
were  invited  by  the  neighbors.  The  residents  do  visit  neigh- 
bors' homes  as  nurses,  investigators  or  club  leaders,  but  they 
are  not  invited  or  make  calls  in  the  normal  relationship  of 
neighbors.  It  is  important  that  the  residents  maintain  a 
higher  social  and  living  standard,  but  is  it  not  also  important 
to  make  neighbors  feel  that  they  may  be  respected  for  what 
they  have;  to  make  them  feel  at  home  with  residents  on  their 
own  footing?  For  this  reason,  if  I  may  venture  to  make  a 
suggestion,  I  should  like  to  see  every  resident  take  up  flats  in 
different  tenement  buildings  of  the  neighborhood,  keeping 
of  course  the  main  building  for  their  joint  headquarters. 

If  the  settlement  is  the  home  of  a  family,  it  should  above  all 
be  beautiful ;  yet  I  saw  very  few  beautiful  settlement  houses.  I 
was  not  impressed  even  with  the  new  buildings  which  had 
been  especially  erected  as  settlements.  I  abhor  that  institu- 
tional appearance,  both  as  to  exterior  and  interior.  Some  of  the 
club  rooms  with  defaced  walls  and  absence  of  adornment  were 
suggestive  of  gambling  dens  or  anything  you  please.  They 
also  bespoke  the  destructive  character  of  the  members  and,  I 
might  add,  the  lack  of  funds  for  upkeep.  I  wondered  if  by 
making  them  more  beautiful  and  cozy  with  pictures  of  land- 
scapes and  other  interesting  subjects  the  destructive  tendency 
might  not  be  restrained. 

I  have  nothing  very  definite  to  suggest  toward  beautifying 
the  settlement  houses ;  but  what  was  most  oppressive  to  me  was 
the  total  absence  of  trees  and  greens.  This  applies,  of  course, 
not  only  to  settlement  houses  but  to  all  buildings  in  large 
cities.  Whenever  I  mentioned  this  fact  I  was  invariably  told 
that  it  was  very  difficult  to  grow  anything.  But  is  that  not  the 
very  reason  why  it  is  important  to  grow  these  things?  Some 
settlements  have  succeeded  in  growing  trees  and  vines,  and 
these  have  added  remarkably  to  the  beauty  of  the  house,  and 
help  to  lead  the  people  to  a  love  of  nature. 

In  New  York  city  I  talked  with  a  number  of  young  men 
and  women  who  freely  admitted  that  the  opportunities  afforded 
them  by  settlements  were  responsible  for  the  positions  they 
held.  I  believe  there  is  no  question  that  settlements  play  a 
very  useful  part  in  the  lives  of  many  of  these  people.  But  the 
settlement  is  not  the  only  force  that  influences  them,  they 
are  influenced  by  the  world  outside.  I  find  that  the  Broadway 
influence  is  very  strong,  and  that  they  have  their  eyes  on  Fifth 
avenue.  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  almost  every  girl  of 
blooming  age  wore  silk  stockings  (maybe  imitimation).  Silk 
stockings  are  perfectly  suitable  for  young  girls,  and  I  like 
to  see  them  wearing  them  if  it  does  not  mean  untold  sacrifices, 
both  moral  and  physical,  to  themselves,  and  poverty  and  harder 
work  for  their  parents.  When  young  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood climb  up  to  an  economic  and  social  level  that  warrants 
self-respect,  their  attention  is  nowadays  turned  not  toward  the 
cultivation  of  a  finer  life,  but  rather  toward  a  life  of  gaiety 
and  luxury;  and  this  seems  inevitable  in  all  large  cities  where 
there  is  a  Broadway  and  a  Fifth  avenue. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dwellers  of  Fifth  avenue  are  weary 
of  their  lives  of  constant  chasing  after  pleasures.  One  observes 
a  keen  thirst  for  a  simple  life  which  they  do  not  know  how 
to  live.  If  in  a  country  so  beautiful,  so  sparsely  populated  and 
where  the  soil  is  so  rich  that  the  trees  bend  with  the  weight  of 
their  fruits,  if  in  such  a  country  the  people  flock  to  cities  to  the 
density  of  several  thousand  in  a  single  block,  causing  no  end  of 
miseries,  it  seems  to  me  something  is  wrong. 

To  teach  every  person,  rich  or  poor,  a  way  to  simple  life 
through  a  love  of  nature,  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  important 
fields  of  work  in  which  social  settlements  may  well  pioneer. 
And  as  a  means  to  that  end,  settlement  ideas  may  be  carried 
to  Fifth  avenues  and  Newports  to  show  examples  of  the 
simple  life  that  these  people  crave  and  that  they,  in  turn,  may 
react  upon  the  settlement  neighborhood. 

Daisaku  T.  Matsuda 


Conscription  in  Peace  Times 


By  JVilliam  L.  Chenery 


THE  Army  Reorganization  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  is  as  signifi- 
cant from  an  industrial  as  from  a  military  point  of 
view.  In  truth  it  is  an  understatement  to  say  that 
certain  unobtrusive  provisions  of  the  measure  concern  the 
economic  development  of  the  country  much  more  intimately 
than  they  do  the  national  defense  against  some  external  enemy. 
For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  proposal  which  is  now 
being  advocated  by  Senator  Wadsworth  and  opposed  by  Repre- 
sentative Mondeil,  Republican  leader  in  the  House,  should  be 
clearly  understood  by  all  those  citizens  who  would  preserve 
the  United  States  as  a  land  of  individual  freedom. 

Two  arguments  have  risen  to  the  surface  of  the  discussion 
of  the  Army  Reorganization  bill.  The  first  is  that  presented 
by  its  advocates.  In  a  word  it  is  "  Now  or  Never."  If  this 
opportunity  is  lost,  say  those  who  support  Senator  Wadsworth, 
it  may  never  again  be  possible  to  write  such  a  measure  upon 
the  statute  books  of  the  nation.  This  line  of  reasoning  is  not 
the  most  persuasive  conceivable.  If  the  merits  of  the  Senate 
proposal  are  real,  the  American  people  can  be  relied  upon  to 
act  wisely  even  though  haste  is  foresworn.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  good  points  of  the  bill  are  overbalanced  by  its  evils, 
surely  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  thoughtless  action. 

The  chief  argument  so  far  advanced  by  those  who  agree 
with  Representative  Mondeil  in  opposing  the  bill  is  that  of 
economy.  These  say,  not  without  reason,  that  taxes  are  high. 
They  assert  that  governmental  economy  is  of  first  importance 
at  this  particular  moment  in  our  history.  Without  retrench- 
ment, it  is  argued,  it  is  futile  to  hope  for  any  lowering  of  the 
burdensome  cost  of  living.  The  passage  of  the  Wadsworth 
bill,  they  say,  will  call  for  enormous  expenditures.  The  pre- 
cise cost  is  debatable,  but  the  opponents  of  the  measure  are 
convinced  that  it  will  be  not  less  than  a  half  a  billion  dollars 
from  the  very  outset  and  probably  more. 

Neither  the  importunate  plea  of  those  who  say  "  Now  or 
Never  "  nor  the  argument  of  the  opposition  who  urge  the 
universal  desire  for  public  economy  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  If  the  Army  Reorganization  measure  were  as  neces- 
sary as  those  for  whom  Senator  Wadsworth  speaks  think  it  is, 
it  might  be  cheap  at  any  price.  If  it  is  as  dangerous  as  others 
believe  it  to  be,  it  ought  to  be  rejected  on  its  proved  demerits. 
For  it  is  undeniably  freighted  with  consequences  of  the  highest 
import  to  the  welfare  of  our  nation.  No  single  measure  except 
a  declaration  of  war  has  perhaps  contained  within  itself  such 
momentous   implications   of   change. 

Not  without  guile,  in  this  suggested  reorganization  of  the 
army,  two  far  reaching  policies  are  offered.     These  are: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  universal  military  training. 

2.  The  enactment  of  a  permanent  draft  system. 

Were  the  measure  to  be  accepted  by  Congress,  further  dis- 
cussion either  of  universal  military  training  or  of  conscrip- 
tion would  be  vain.  The  choice  would  have  been  made  and 
the  consequences  would  have  to  be  endured  even  though  these 
rendered  the  industrial  workers  of  the  nation  infinitely  more 
servile  than  any  plan  for  compulsory  arbitration  or  the  aboli- 
tion of  trade  unionism  could  possibly  effect. 

It  should  be  recognized  at  the  outset  moreover  that  the 
enactment  of  a  draft  system  in  peace  times  for  peace  purposes 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  approval  of  such  a  system 


for  the  emergency  of  war.  During  the  World  War  no  other 
method  of  distributing  the  burden  of  national  service  seemed 
practical.  The  American  people  accepted  for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  German  autocracy  the  draft  act.  Defeat- 
ing Hohenzollernism,  however,  is  one  thing;  choking  off  in- 
dustrial evolution  is  quite  another.  Americans  who  were  will- 
ing to  make  any  sacrifice  to  thwart  the  will  of  German  mili- 
tarism, by  the  same  token,  refuse  to  set  up  a  system,  which 
whatever  its  immediate  purpose,  could  only  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  economic  development  of  the  country  along 
the  lines  of  American  political  theories. 

The  sections  of  the  Army  Reorganization  bill,  dealing  with 
compulsory  military  training  and  service,  as  digested  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  are 
as  follows: 

Section  51.  Military  Training.  All  male  citizens  of  territorial 
United  States,  and  all  aliens  who  have  declared  intention  to  become 
citizens,  to  be  subject,  on  becoming  18,  or  within  three  years  there- 
after, to  military  or  naval  training  for  four  months,  exclusive  of  time 
for  mobilization,  etc-  (committee  amendment;  such  time  limited  to 
ten  days)  ;  or,  with  their  consent,  for  two  months  additional;  training 
to  begin  at  eighteen,  or  be  deferred,  at  election  of  individual;  ex- 
pressed preference  for  Army  or  Navy  to  be  followed  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. [Where  climatic  conditions,  etc.,  permit],  two  training 
periods  to  be  held  each  year;  recruits  allowed  to  elect  training 
periods,  subject  to  regulations  prescribed  by  President.  (Committee 
amendment;  omit  phrase  in  brackets.)  System  of  training  to  become 
effective  in  calendar  year  1921.  All  who  do  not  begin  training  by 
21  because  of  exemption,  etc.,  to  begin  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible, 
but  not  after  reaching  26. 

Male  aliens  resident  in  United  States  not  less  than  one  year  and 
qualified  for  citizenship  except  as  to  length  of  residence  and  prior 
declaration  of  intention,  and  who  if  citizens  would  be  liable  for  train- 
ing, to  have  choice  of 

(1)  voluntarily  undergoing  the  prescribed  training;  certificate 
of  completion  of  such  training,  if  presented  within  six  months 
to  a  naturalization  court,  to  entitle  such  alien  to  naturalization 
without  payment  of  fees,  etc.;  or 

(2)  claiming  exemption  on  ground  of  alienage,  except  as  pro- 
vided by  treaty;  such  alien  to  be  thereafter  barred  from  citizen- 
ship. 

Section  52.  Classes  of  Training.  Military  training,  and  any  pre- 
paratory education  herein  required,  to  include  general  educational 
and  appropriate  vocational  training,  hygiene,  American  history,  etc., 
and  such  instruction  "  as  may  be  adapted  to  qualify  those  receiving 
it  for  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  citizen-soldiers";  to  be 
adapted  to  climatic  and  industrial  conditions,  etc.,  of  the  particular 
training  area.  Recruits  to  be  subject  to  physical  and  psychological 
tests,  to  determine  whether  training  should  be  with  combat  or  special 
troop  units.  Regulations  to  be  prepared  by  committee  of  General 
Staff  and  an  equal  number  of  other  persons,  not  less  than  three,  in- 
cluding veteran  officers  eligible  as  reserve  officers,  pbysiciais,  etc 
Training  in  Navy  to  be  subject  to  regulations  prescribed  by  President. 

Section  53.  Preparatory  Educational  Training-  Induction  into 
service  for  a  maximum  of  two  months  additional  authorized  for  pre- 
paratory education  of  any  persons  not  "  sufficiently  instructed  in  the 
English  language  to  be  able  to  profit  by  the  military  training  herein 
provided." 

Section  5+.  Pay  During  Training,  including  preparatory  educa- 
tional period,  to  be  $5  a  month,  besides  transportation,  food,  etc. 

Section  55.    Exceptions  from  Liability  to  Training: 

(a)  persons  exempted  by  treaty; 

(b)  citizens  or  subjects  of  enemy  country  or  of  an  ally  of  such 
country; 

(c)  persons  with  dependents  [provided  no  suitable  provision  is 
made  for  them  by  law.] 

Committee  amendment;  omit  clause  in  brackets  and  add  the  fol- 
lowing: in  case  person  called  for  training  has  dependents  in  sense 
of  act  of  May  18,  1917  (40  Stat.  76-83),  such  dependents  to  be  paid 
"the  amount  provided  by  said  law,"  without  requiring  allotment  from 
the  recruit. 

(d)  persons  in  military  or  naval  service,  or  who  have  served 
therein  for  four  months,  including  only  such  service  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  regulation; 
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(e)  persons  incapable,  from  physical,  mental  or  moral  defect,  of 
profiting  by  the  training;  but  corrective  measures  may  be  taken  in 
such  cases. 

Section  56.  Registration  for  Military  Training  required  (under 
regulations  prescribed  by  President)  of  all  male  citizens,  and  all 
male  residents  of  the  United  States,  except  in  Alaska  and  insular 
possessions,  upon  reaching  age  of  17.  Preparatory  education  pro- 
vided for  in  Sec.  53  may  be  required  at  any  time  after  registration; 
any  person  physically  fit  may,  with  consent  of  parents,  take  initial 
training  after  registration  and  before  becoming  18. 

Section  57-  Application  of  Existing  Laiv.  Provisions  of  acts  of 
May  18,  1917  (40  Stat.  79,  80,  Sees.  4,  6)  relating  to  registration, 
exemptions,  etc.,  to  be  extended  and  made  applicable  where  necessary 
and  applicable  in  carrying  out  provisions  of  the  bill.  Regulations 
to  be  made  by  President;  but  compensation  of  members  of  local 
boards  limited  to  $4  a  day;  assistants  to  $2-50,  and  to  rate  current  in 
locality. 

Section  58.  Assignment  of  Reservists.  Upon  completion  of  pre- 
scribed training,  all  reservists  to  be  assigned  to  local  organization 
of  National  Guard  or  organized  reserves,  and  transferred  upon 
change  of  residence;  assignments  to  be  made  to  branches  elected  by 
reservists,  so  far  as  needs  of  service  permit. 

Persons  assigned  to  National  Guard  to  enlist  for  three  years,  tak- 
ing oath  prescribed  in  Sec.  63,  below ;  to  be  transferred  to  unor- 
ganized reserves  upon  expiration  of  enlistment  unless  re-enlisting  in 
National  Guard.  Reservists  not  to  be  assigned  to  National  Guard 
without  their  consent;  total  number  assigned  in  any  one  year  limited 
to  one-third  authorized  strength  of  National  Guard. 

Reservists  assigned  to  organized  reserves  to  serve  for  five  years 
and  be  thereafter  transferred  to  unorganized  reserves;  organized 
reserves  subject  to  two  annual  periods  of  mobilization  and  training 
of  not  over  two  weeks  each ;  but  reservists  desiring  to  qualify  as 
officers  or  non-commissioned  officers  may  receive  additional  training, 
and  be  continued  in  reserves  (committee  amendment,  from  year  to 
year)   for  ten  years. 

Thus  at  the  age  of  seventeen  boys  will  be  registered. 
Thereafter  they  will  be  in  the  control  of  the  military  leaders 
of  the  nation.  Citizens  will  have  become  "  citizen-soldiers." 
What  the  soldier  gains  in  discipline  the  citizen  loses  in  free- 
dom. A  graceful  concession  is  made  to  the  farmer  opposi- 
tion, however,  by  providing  that  the  four  months'  training 
may  be  given  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  Boys  from 
the  industrial  districts  would  thus  go  to  summer  camps  while 
sons  of  farmers  would  get  their  training  during  the  infertile 
days  of  winter. 

The  full  import  of  the  Wadsworth  bill  is,  albeit,  revealed 
in  the  section  which  reenacts  conscription  as  a  permanent  pol- 
icy.    Here  is  the  digest  provided  by  the  Library  of  Congress: 

Section  73.  Liability  for  Active  Military  Service,  in  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  Congress  and  proclaimed  by  the  President,  to  be  as 
follows: 

(a)  National  Guard  and  organized  reserves  to  be  subject  to  call 
for  immediate  service  for  period  of  emergency; 

(b)  all  other  male  citizens,  or  resident  aliens  who  have  within 
seven  years  declared  intention  to  become  citizens,  between  18  and 
45,  except  permanent  personnel  of  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
and  persons  excepted  in  Section  55  (a)  and  (b;,  to  be  subject  to  call 
for  immediate  service,  in  order  determined  by  classification  under 
Section  74. 

Section   74.  Classification  for  Service.     Persons  subject  to  service 
under  Section  73  to  be  classified  so  as  to 
(a)   constitute  special  classes; 
(a)   give  deferred  classification  for  those  in  essential  industries; 

(c)  give  deferred  classification  on  account  of  dependent  relatives 
in  case  of  special  hardship; 

(d)  provide  adequate  supply  of  specially  qualified  men  for  military 
and  naval  establishments; 

(e)  except  the  following  classes   (on  claim  therefor)  ; 

(1)  regularly  ordained  ministers  of  religion; 

(2)  members  of  a  "well  recognized  religious  sect  or  organiza- 
tion "  of  at  least  five  years'  standing,  whose  declared  creed  during 
that  time  forbids  any  participation  in  war ;  such  exception  not  to 
release  them  from  noncombatant  service ; 

(3)  Federal,  State,  District  of  Columbia,  county  and  municipal 
officers  whose  functions  render  exception  advisable,  including 
reasonable  police  forces. 

Exception  or  deferred  classification  to  cease  when  cause  no  longer 
exists. 

Section  75.  Registration.  President  authorized  to  require  registra- 
tion, in  national  emergency,  of  male  citizens  and  residents,  except 
permanent  personnel  of  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  organized 
reservists  and  recruits  in  training,  diplomatic  representatives,  con- 
suls, attaches,  etc.,  and  such  other  officers  of  foreign  governments  as 
may  be  excepted  by  regulation.     Place  of  registration  and  information 


to  be  given    (which  may  be   required  to  be  under  oath)    to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  President. 

In  that  sentence  which  authorizes  the  President  "  in  na- 
tional emergency  "  to  require  the  registration  of  male  citizens 
and  residents  between  eighteen  and  forty-five  the  secret  of 
the  Military  Reorganization  bill  is  revealed.  A  national 
emergency  is  a  flexible  phrase.  When  in  19 10  the  French 
railway  men  struck  Premier  Briand  called  the  railway  work- 
ers to  military  service.  The  strike  was  effectually  broken. 
That  is  one  way  of  handling  industrial  questions.  Another 
way  is  to  forbid  trade  unionism.  Still  another  is  to  enact  laws 
for  compulsory  arbitration.  A  fourth  is  the  system  to  which 
America  has  been  more  or  less  committed.  That  consists  in 
ascertaining  what  are  the  causes  of  dissention  and  in  dealing 
with  the  causes.  In  his  message  to  Congress  last  Decem- 
ber, President  Wilson  aligned  himself  with  those  who  believe 
in  ascertaining  and  in  removing  the  causes  of  industrial  un- 
rest rather  than  in  repressing  their  manifestations.  It  is  in- 
disputable that  these  sections  of  the  Wadsworth  measure  could 
be  utilized  to  suppress  any  expression  of  the  grievances  of 
workers. 

In  truth  the  industrial  rather  than  the  military  aspect  of 
world  affairs  offers  the  principal  excuse  for  the  consideration 
of  such  a  measure  as  the  Wadsworth  bill  at  this  time.  What- 
ever the  arguments  for  universal  military  training  and  for 
conscription  were  prior  to  the  World  War  it  is  certainly 
obvious  that  no  foreign  enemy  has  either  the  resources  or  the 
will  to  invade  America  at  the  present  time  or  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  The  strength  of  the  American  navy  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  conceivable  invader.  Germany  was  the 
enemy  which  compelled  France  to  adopt  conscription.  Uni- 
versal military  service  saved  France  and  Europe  against  Ger- 
many. France,  however,  was  preparing  against  a  known 
enemy.  Against  whom  must  we  mobilize  our  entire  man- 
power? 

Germany  had  no  enemy  threatening  invasion.  The  men 
who  claimed  the  God  given  right  to  rule  Germany,  however, 
foisted  conscription  upon  the  empire.  None  can  now  argue 
that  conscription  saved  Germany.  It  did  not  even  preserve 
the  economic  or  the  social  status  quo  within  the  nation.  The 
part  which  conscription  played  in  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Hohenzollerns  and  vanquishment  of  the  German  nation  was 
indeed  preeminent.  The  possession  of  unneeded  military 
power  bred  that  lust  for  aggrandizement  which  obtained  its 
full  expression  when  the  Kaised  forced  war  upon  the  entire 
world.  German  conscription  created  aggressive  imperialism 
and  destroyed  the  feudal  autocracy  which  expected  to  benefit 
by  it.  If  the  United  States  were  in  the  position  of  France 
after  1870  universal  military  training  and  conscription  would 
be  perhaps  inescapable.  The  only  rational  explanation  of 
military  policies  such  as  those  offered  by  Senator  Wadsworth 
lies  therefore  in  the  domestic  rather  than  in  the  foreign  field. 

It  is  a  curious  time  for  the  United  States  to  consider  em- 
barkation upon  such  a  sea  of  trouble.  The  overweening  mili- 
tary power  of  Europe  lies  in  the  dust.  Out  of  the  destruc- 
tion, the  League  of  Nations,  weak  perhaps,  but  comparably 
no  weaker  than  was  the  confederation  of  the  Thirteen  Col- 
onies, is  emerging.  Methods  of  maintaining  the  peace  of  the 
world  are  being  developed.  European  nations  which  because 
of  utter  fear  of  invasion  were  compelled  to  accept  conscrip- 
tion are  preparing  to  give  it  up.  The  war  against  war  has 
been  won,  the  method  of  mutual  reduction  in  armament 
having  been  provided  in  the  structure  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. The  determination  of  nations  associated  with  the' 
United  States  to  reduce  their  military  forces  has  been  plainly 
expressed.  Should  we  cooperate  with  them  in  reducing  the 
size  of  armies  or  force  them  to  meet  a  new  competition? 
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TO  the  vast  proportion  of  the  medical  profession  the 
word    "  health  "    suggests    a    sociological    problem, 
whereas   the  word   "  disease "   means  everywhere   a 
medical  problem.     It  is  time  the  medical  profession 
realized  that  its  concern  is  the  human  body,  well  or  sick ;  that 
its  ideal  should  be  the  human  body  always  well ;  its  shame  the 
human  body  sick. 

It  is  not  apparent  why  the  conserving  of  health  should  be 
thought  a  problem  suitable  to  be  left  to  non-medical  agencies. 
It  is  just  as  intricate  and  important  a  scientific  matter  as  the 
cure  of  disease.  That  it  is  not  properly  attended  to  is  wit- 
nessed by  the  large  numbers  of  people  who  are  ill  or  half  ill 
all  the  time ;  and  the  cure  of  disease  owes  its  importance  to  our 
lack  of  attention  to  the  keeping  of  health.  Some  members 
of  the  profession,  who  are  promoting  preventive  medicine 
throughout  the  land,  are  often  considered  by  their  brethren 
as  not  strictly  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  as  in  fact 
having  entered  another  profession,  that  of  social  work,  be- 
cause they  are  not  dealing  with  sick  people  but  with  those 
who  will  be  sick  if  left  alone.  The  conservation  of  health, 
however,  is  not  nearly  so  often  a  question  of  social  conditions 
as  of  individual  practice  of  the  scientific  laws  of  health;  and 
the  benefit  gained  is  often  only  indirectly  a  social  benefit 
though  being  a  benefit  to  individuals.  Group  health  conser- 
vation is  a  sociological  and  economic  problem  to  be  carried 
on  by  non-medical  organizations  under  the  guidance  of  doc- 
tors, but  individual  health  conservation  is  a  problem  for  indi- 
vidual doctors. 

Physicians  must  realize  that  health,  like  disease,  is  a  med- 
ical problem  first  of  all,  and  that  if  they  have  a  responsibility 
for  the  sick,  so  too  they  have  for  the  well,  to  keep  them  so. 
Not  all  the  blame  for  sickness  should  be  placed  on  the  doc- 
tor. Human  frailties  of  which  we  shall  not  be  free  for  cen- 
turies lead  all  too  often  to  ineffectiveness  of  even  the  finest 
health  education.  But  that  part  of  sickness  due  to  ignorance 
which  we  doctors  might  have  dispelled,  that  part  due  to  lack 
of  medical  advice  which  should  have  been  given  during 
health,  is  very  largely  ours.  We  are  seriously  at  fault  in 
not  devoting  more  attention  to  increasing  knowledge  about 
the  conditions  of  health.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  primarily 
the  conditions  necessary  for  prevention  of  disease.  The  finest 
kind  of  preventive  measure  is  that  which  seeks  not  so  much 
to  avoid  an  evil  thing  as  to  find  and  keep  a  good  thing.  So, 
rather  than  speak  of  preventive  medicine,  let  us  go  one  step 
farther,  put  the  question  of  disease  one  step  farther  away, 
and  make  our  greatest  efforts  primarily  in  the  direction  of 
conserving  health.  And  let  us  not  consider  this  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  medical  responsibility,  to  be  carried  out  in  a 
scientific  manner  worthy  of  the  best  in  our  profession.  It 
involves  the  study  of  the  normal  body,  its  normal  function- 
ing in  daily  life,  and  the  natural  ways  of  making  it  function 
better,  through  habits  of  living — subjects  that  we  have  not 
yet  gone  into  with  anything  like  the  thoroughness  of  our 
investigation  into  the  pathological.  Researches  into  phy- 
siology have  been  far  more  closely  linked  up  with  abnormal 
processes,  because  doctors  have  been  anxious  to  get  out  of 
the  laboratory  facts  to  help  them  in  the  study  of  diseases. 
Facts  have  been  discovered  in  these  laboratories  which  should 
be  made  of  just  as  great  value  in  ordering  the  normal  life  as 
in  making  a  pathological  diagnosis. 


Not  long  ago  medical  science  knew  so  little  about  the  eti- 
ology of  disease  and  the  conditions  of  health  that  the  atti- 
tude of  letting  well  enough  alone  was  excusable.  It  cannot 
be  called  so  now,  for  we  owe  it  even  to  those  who  are  get- 
ting along  pretty  well  to  see  that  they  are  not  drifting  on 
rocks  which  we  know  are  there.  In  the  old  days  physicians 
were  hardly  in  a  position  to  combat  such  popular  notions  as 
that  wearing  amber  beads  around  the  neck  would  ward  off 
goitre,  or  carrying  a  nutmeg  in  the  pocket  would  prevent 
rheumatism.  Until  recent  centuries  physicians  felt  them- 
selves clever  indeed  if  they  were  able  to  cure  disease,  usually 
by  empiric  treatment,  and  hardly  held  themselves  responsible 
for  the  great  mass  of  suffering  and  illness  in  the  world.  Now, 
however)  we  have  reached  a  point  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
body  and  its  workings  where  we  are  able  to  give  reasons  why 
and  why  not.  Hence  we  have  a  duty  to  the  public  to  show 
them  to  the  best  of  our  ability  how  to  live  so  that  no  pre- 
ventable ill  health  may  come  upon  them  because  of  their 
ignorance,  and  so  that  they  may  not  only  continue  to  live, 
but  may  get  some  joy  out  of  living. 

This  great  obligation  is  understood  in  the  field  of  public 
hygiene.  The  duties  of  boards  of  health  everywhere  include 
not  only  the  control  of  epidemics  but  the  prevention  of  con- 
tagious disease  in  the  first  place  by  methods  of  sanitation, 
pure  water  and  milk  supply,  sewage  disposal  and  all  the  other 
valuable  and  effective  methods  of  protecting  community 
health.  But  it  is  of  personal  health  I  am  speaking,  and  when 
we  come  to  the  question  of  individual  protection,  except  as 
the  individual  is  considered  as  a  part  of  the  community,  we 
find  that  the  field  has  been  relatively  untouched.  With  cer- 
tain exceptions  our  efforts  with  the  individual  have  been 
largely  curative.  We  have  made  a  beginning  of  conserva- 
tion, in  the  field  of  baby  hygiene,  ante-partum  hygiene,  and 
in  sex  hygiene.  Infancy,  or  better,  the  pre-infancy  period, 
is  of  course  the  logical  place  to  begin,  but  it  is  not  the  logical 
place  to  end.  Others  are  carrying  the  work  up  into  child- 
hood, and  still  others  recently  to  adult  life.  The  function 
of  the  health  center  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  New  York  city 
is  "  to  keep  well  girls  well."  We  should  have  thorough 
work  done  from  the  point  of  view  of  individual  health  for 
girls  and  boys,  men  and  women,  at  all  ages  in  life. 

Hygiene  in  relation  to  certain  industries  has  been  de- 
veloped for  the  benefit  of  adults,  but  this  has  the  limitation 
that  the  life  of  the  individual  outside  his  industrial  activity 
is  not  as  a  rule  taken  into  consideration.  Industries  with 
certain  hazards  are  investigated  with  a  view  to  advising  work- 
ers in  them  how  to  live  so  as  not  to  suffer  from  those  par- 
ticular hazards.  Dentists,  too,  have  carried  on  a  splendid 
propaganda  for  dental  hygiene.  If  teeth  do  not  markedly 
improve  in  the  next  generation  it  will  not  be  the  dentists' 
fault.  But  can  we  doctors  as  truthfully  say  that  if  feet  do 
not  improve,  if  constipation  does  not  become  less  prevalent, 
if  fifty  other  miserable  ills  which  we  see  every  day  do  not 
diminish,  that  it  is  not  our  fault?  The  prevalence  of  such 
conditions  is  certainly  in  part  the  fault  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession; but  the  indolence,  stupidity,  vanity  and  self-in- 
dulgence of  the  general  public  is  a  large  factor,  and  because 
of  this  only  the  most  strenuous  educational  work  on  the  part 
of  the  doctors  will  ever  budge  them  an  inch.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  great  as  these  obstacles  to  progress  are,  we  shall 
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not  find  them  as  serious  as  we  think,  if  once  we  tackle  the 
problem  with  the  earnestness  with  which  we  have  tackled 
the  problem  of  public  hygiene.  There  are  quicker  ways  to 
develop  a  well  population  than  by  waiting  for  evolution  to 
produce  individuals  so  clever  that  they  do  not  have  to  be  told 
how  to  live. 

At  present  the  well  individual  gets  very  little  benefit  from 
the  achievements  of  medical  science,  except  in  so  far  as  he 
is  a  member  of  society  like  everybody  else.  In  order  to  re- 
ceive these  benefits  for  his  own  individual  needs,  he  must  as 
a  rule  fall  ill.  He  will  then  have  the  services  of  a  doctor  or 
doctors  and  of  hospitals,  according  to  his  need.  They  will 
cure  him  if  possible,  and  then  unfortunately  he  is  likely  to 
be  driven  from  their  minds  by  other  sick  people,  until  he  falls 
ill  again.  The  urgency  of  curing  the  sick  is  so  great  that 
there  is  little  or  no  time  for  physicians  to  give  to  those  who 
simply  wish  to  be  guided  in  a  healthful  regime,  so  as  to  avoid 
ill  health,  or  rather,  to  attain  good  health.  Mathematically 
it  could  be  shown  undoubtedly  that  the  same  amount  of  time 
and  effort  put  in  earlier  in  the  case  would  often  have  obviated 
entirely  the  necessity  for  curative  treatment. 

From  the  ideal  point  of  view,  the  teaching  of  personal  hy- 
giene is  the  most  vital  work  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
while  this  is  quite  generally  recognized  as  an  ideal,  it  is  also 
very  generally  considered  impracticable.  The  reasons  alleged 
usually  refer  to  characteristics  of  the  public,  but  it  seems 
fairer  for  us  to  share  the  blame  for  prevailing  ignorance  about 
health,  and  attribute  it  partly  at  least  to  our  inadequate  teach- 
ing. We  have  not  as  a  profession  really  tried  to  educate  peo- 
ple; and  when  we  have  tried  it,  we  have  usually  put  the  em- 
phasis on  disease,  its  cure  and  prevention — a  negative  ideal, 
not  calculated  to  arouse  much  enthusiasm — rather  than  on 
health,  the  getting  and  keeping  of  it — a  positive  ideal,  cap- 
able of  taking  a  great  hold  on  the  imagination  and  courage 
and  ambition  and  hope  of  the  public. 

The  earliest  teaching  the  individual  receives  all  comes 
through  the  education  of  the  mother,  and  this  is  at  any  rate 
being  conscientiously  attempted.  Until  school  age  the  child, 
through  its  mother,  receives  the  benefit  of  what  science  knows 
about  its  health,  if  the  mother  is  within  reach  of  advice  and 
takes  advantage  of  her  opportunities. 

The  next  teaching  should  come  to  the  child  direct,  in  the 
public  school.  Here  we  make  our  first  mistake.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  very  little  reaches  him  this  way,  although  he  is 
paternally  looked  out  for  by  the  school  boards.  Their  atti- 
tude is  chiefly  one  of  interest  in  public  health,  not  private 
health,  except  indirectly.  From  the  individual  point  of  view 
the  school  child  receives  little — only  a  few  text  book  lessons, 
and  in  the  larger  cities  some  attention  to  the  more  personal 
aspects  of  health,  notably  in  the  way  of  diet  and  lunches,  al- 
though even  here  the  individuals  are  considered  as  a  group 
rather  than  separately.  Many  of  the  colleges  are  as  bad,  but 
a  few  are  doing  first-class  individual  teaching  of  health  by 
means  of  examination  and  the  direction  of  daily  habits. 

All  in  all  there  are  not  very  many  sources  open  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  would — or  should — know  what  to  do  to  keep  his 
health.  Those  who  need  it  most  do  not  read  books  or  at- 
tend lectures.  They  might  not  be  much  helped  if  they  did, 
for  after  a  search  through  the  library  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  and  the  Boston  Medical  Library  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  doctors  have  not  considered 
this  subject  suited  to  presentation  in  book  form.  Books 
which  are  available  are  "  faddy  "  or  over-scholarly  in  style, 
or  as  uninteresting  as  can  be,  or  else  they  deal  with  the  nega- 
tive aspects  of  health.  Public  lectures  on  health  have  par- 
taken of  the  same  characteristics.     Newspaper  and  magazine 


articles,  when  medically  sound,  have  either  been  impractically 
general  in  tone  or  too  unwisely  specific  for  such  long  distance 
advice.  Often  they  are  lacking  in  scientific  background,  fan- 
tastic, mutually  contradictory,  written  perhaps  by  regular 
physicians,  but  those  with  hobbies. 

There  is  finally  the  advice  given  to  the  public  by  non- 
medical persons,  such  as  physical  directors,  medical  social 
workers,  nurses  and  others,  who  are  often,  unfortunately,  in 
positions  of  greater  influence  over  those  with  whom  they 
work  than  are  doctors,  because  they  see  the  necessity  for 
health  education,  consider  it  worth  doing,  and  find  time  to 
do  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  whereas  the  doctor  is  often 
assumed  to  be  interested  only  in  the  sick.  These  non-medical 
workers,  if  properly  trained,  can  be  of  great  assistance  in  the 
educational  work,  but  should  certainly  not  lead  it. 

The  doctor's  part  in  definitely  promoting  personal  hygiene 
consists  at  present  for  the  most  part  in  giving  advice  as  exten- 
sively as  he  can  in  the  intervals  between  caring  for  those 
who  are  already  ill.  Many  doctors  do  not  see  individuals  in 
a  professional  capacity  at  all  except  when  they  are  ill. 
"  Patients,"  the  doctor's  clients  are  everywhere  called,  because 
they  are  suffering.  There  can  be  of  course  no  criticism  of 
the  individual  physician  who  chooses  to  practice  exclusively 
the  art  of  healing.  There  is,  however,  some  criticism  due  the 
profession  as  a  whole,  if  it  accords  its  highest  honors  to  those 
who  snatch  a  victim  from  the  grave  and  often  none  at  all  to 
those  who  keep  the  grave  in  the  far  distant  future.  In  primi- 
tive times,  when  death  was  a  mysterious  horror  to  our  super- 
stitious minds,  a  victory  over  this  arch  enemy  might  well 
command  our  greatest  respect.  But  now  we  should  feel  that 
unless  we  can  show  our  patients  how  to  live  a  deeper  and  a 
wider  life,  as  well  as  a  longer  life,  we  might  almost  as  well 
let  them  die.  The  man  who  gives  life  value  to  his  patients 
is  also  performing  a  miracle,  though  one  that  is  less  spectacu- 
lar, less  dramatic. 

The  teaching  of  individual  hygiene  has  always  been  the 
most  humdrum  affair  imaginable,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  not  the  subject  itself  that  is  dull,  but  the  way  in  which 
we  have  gone  at  it,  or  rather  not  gone  at  it.  It  can  be  made 
to  show  such  gratifying  immediate  results,  not  to  mention 
ultimate  results,  that  it  should  appeal  to  us  with  as  great 
force  as  any  other  branch  of  medicine  and  to  some  of  us  with 
even  more  force.  Many  a  doctor,  in  endeavoring  to  pull  a 
patient  out  of  a  hole,  has  wished  that  the  hole  could  have 
been  avoided,  as  it  might  have  been  by  right  living,  and  has 
wished  that  he  himself  might  have  been  privileged  to  pre- 
vent it.  But  as  long  as  doctors  are  looked  upon  as  interested 
only  in  the  sick,  this  cannot  happen  very  often.  Well  people 
will  not  consult  them — will  not  feel  entitled  to,  unless  they 
are  inclined  toward  hypochondriasis  or  neurasthenia.  And  as 
long  as  people  continue  to  fall  ill  in  such  large  numbers,  doc- 
tors cannot,  even  if  so  inclined,  give  as  much  attention  to 
the  well  as  the  well  need. 

What  we  should  have,  it  seems  to  me,  is  first  a  greater 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession  of  the  need 
of  more  health  education  than  has  ever  seemed  necessary  or 
possible  in  the  past,  and  a  determination  to  take  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  do  our  part  in  this  direction ;  and 
second,  we  should  have  practical  physiologists  who  will  link 
up  their  studies  to  the  everyday  life  of  well  individuals,  who 
can  be  consulted  in  regard  to  the  normal  body  in  health,  who 
will  practice  medicine  as  specialists  in  normal  health,  utiliz- 
ing every  known  scientific  means  for  the  benefit  of  the  well 
while  they  are  well,  just  as  the  present  type  of  physician  uti- 
lizes every  curative  measure  for  those  who  are  ill.  This 
would  be  medical  work  as  scientific  as  any  that  we  have  now. 
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E  hear  of  improvised  hospitals  of  No  Man's  Land 
in  a  dugout  or  crater  hole  or  trench.  Let  me  tell 
you  of  one  in  a  home  in  the  city  of  New  York 
during    the   present   epidemic   of   influenza   and 


The  home  is  in  upper  Harlem;  the  family  consists  of 
seven— father,  mother  and  five  children.  In  normal  times  this 
family  is  entirely  self-supporting;  it  is  of  average  intelligence 
and  self-respecting  in  every  way.  However,  the  mother  lies 
ill  with  influenza,  the  father  has  lobar  pneumonia,  two  chil- 
dren have  the  measles  and  bronchial  pneumonia,  and  one  child 
is  only  four  weeks  old.  The  mother  had  been  ill  for  some 
time,  so  that  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  household,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  services  needed  in  time  of  illness,  had  all  been 
neglected.  The  family  had  been  without  care  of  any  kind 
until  the  case  was  reported  to  the  visiting  nurse.  This  is  a 
situation  duplicated  in  hundreds  of  homes  during  the  present 
epidemic. 

The  nurse  answers  the  call ;  but  before  she  begins  her  minis- 
trations, the  doctor  is  summoned;  the  temperatures  are  taken 
that  records  may  be  ready  for  him;  floors  and  chairs  cleared 
of  the  accumulated  soiled  clothing,  disinfected  and  sent  to  the 
laundry.  Quickly  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  the  intelligent 
ten-year-old  boy  of  the  house,  this  leaves  the  nurse  and  lad 
free  to  establish  the  home  somewhat  according  to  hospital 
standards.  A  crib  for  the  baby  is  improvised  by  turning  the 
table  upside  down  and  padding  it  with  a  pillow;  beds  are 
made  of  chairs  near  the  stove  for  the  two  measles  patients,  the 
father's  bed  is  removed  to  the  room  with  a  window  and  the 
mother  left  in  another.  The  doctor  arrives  and  corroborates 
the  nurse's  report  to  him  that  the  condition  of  the  man's  pulse 
does  not  permit  the  exertion  of  removal  to  the  hospital.  There 
follows  the  bathing  of  the  patients,  the  making  of  the  beds, 
the  alcohol  rubs,  the  irrigation  of  the  bowels  and  the  various 
orders  to  be  carried  out  by  the  nurse;  the  securing  of  the 
"  special  "  to  remain  all  night,  the  arrangement  for  diets — not 
only  for  the  sick,  but  for  the  two  lads  (one  of  whom  is  at 
work). 

How  another  agency  at  the  request  of  the  visiting  nurse 
placed  the  baby  in  a  suitable  home,  pending  the  mother's  con- 
valescence; how  supplies  of  clean  bedding  were  secured  from 
the  Red  Cross;  how  this  visiting  nurse  obtained  a  "  practical 
nurse  "  to  restore  the  disordered  housekeeping;  how  this  same 
visiting  nurse  carried  out  the  doctor's  prescribed  treatment  on 
her  day-time  visits  and,  while  the  temperatures  and  pulse  of 
the  invalids  gave  alarm,  assigned  another  nurse  for  the  night, 
is  another  chapter.  Such  organizing  ability  nurses  have  dis- 
played all  over  the  city,  and  their  kind  will  be  found  perform- 
ing similar  service  wherever  the  visiting  nurse  is  established. 
The  complete  recovery  of  all  the  invalids  in  this  family  and 
the  comparatively  trivial  cost  in  money  are  not  the  only 
results.     Surely  the  intelligent  use  of  the  equipment  found  in 


the  home,  the  holding  of  the  family  together,  their  education 
in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  hygiene  of  the  home  are  of  value 
not  easily  measured. 

We  have  had  in  quick  succession  in  the  past  three  years 
epidemics  of  infantile  paralysis,  grippe  and  influenza;  the  great 
number  of  pneumonia  patients  in  New  York  approximates  an 
epidemic  at  certain  periods  every  year.  The  prevalence  of  any 
disease  at  any  one  period,  such  as  influenza  and  pneumonia  at 
this  time,  reveals  the  imperfect  preparedness  of  the  community 
to  meet  extraordinary  situations  in  matters  of  sickness  and 
disaster,  situations  which  in  a  literal  sense  cannot  be  called 
"  extraordinary,"  since  their  occurrences  are  frequent  enough 
to  be  anticipated  and  are  not  inherently  incapable  of  adminis- 
trative control. 

In  time  of  epidemic  the  hospital  can  take  care  of  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  sick.  Indeed,  statistics  show  that  in 
normal  times  only  one  person  in  ten  goes  to  a  hospital  when 
sick,  and  during  an  epidemic  the  proportion  doubtless  is  much 
smaller.  Not  more  than  4  per  cent  of  the  reported  influenza 
cases  will  be  found  in  the  hospitals  and  probably  none  of  the 
unreported  cases  finds  its  way  thither.  The  care  of  the  sick 
in  the  homes  is  therefore  a  preliminary  obligation  for  society 
in  mastering  an  epidemic. 

In  New  York  city  there  is  available  in  time  of  need  the 
Department  of  Health  with  its  staffs  of  nurses  in  the  Bureau 
of  Child  Hygiene  and  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases. 
Besides  its  headquarters  in  Manhattan  and  the  other  boroughs, 
it  regularly  maintains  tuberculosis  clinics  and  milk  stations  in 
centers  that  zone  the  city.  There  is  available  also  the  numer- 
ous hospitals  in  the  health  and  public  charities  departments, 
Bellevue  and  allied  hospitals  and  the  many  other  semi-private 
ones.  To  supplement  these  resources  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  makes  special  appropriations  to  be  spent 
during  the  epidemic  by  the  commissioner  of  health.  There  are 
two  well  established  visiting  nurse  services  for  bed-side  care, 
one  administered  by  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  covers  the 
three  boroughs  and  maintains  thirteen  different  centers  (with 
another  about  to  be  established)  ;  the  second  is  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association  for  Brooklyn.  Numerous  welfare  agencies 
also  employ  nurses. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  the  epidemic  October-November, 
19 1 8,  the  Nurses'  Emergency  Council  was  created.  Its  most 
essential  function  is  that  of  a  clearing  house  for  cases  reported 
for  home  care,  to  eliminate  as  much  as  possible  duplicate  visits 
and  to  secure  the  highest  efficiency  possible  from  the  nursing 
staffs  working  in  the  homes  throughout  the  city;  also  it  acts 
as  coordinator  for  all  the  agencies  serving  the  sick  in  home 
relief,  and  those  municipal  organizations  which  employ  home 
inspectors  or  visitors.  These  forces,  municipal  and  private, 
Catholic,  Jewish  and  Protestant,  were  mobilized  and  ready  for 
action  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  forming  of  the 
council.  Under  the  Nurses'  Emergency  Council  regular 
routine  work,  less  essential  for  the  moment,  was  suspended. 
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Demonstrations  of  individuals  and  societies  ready  to  lose  their 
identity  and  be  merged  in  the  big  program  were  constant  and 
inspiring.  The  commissioner  of  health  acted  instantly  to 
use  to  best  advantage  his  own  equipment  and  personnel,  readily 
adjusting  his  resources  to  meet  the  most  efficient  methods  for 
coordinating  the  private  agencies — both  paid  and  volunteer. 
Perhaps  the  training  for  meeting  war  needs  made  mobilization 
easy.  Certainly  there  was  evidence  from  all  kinds  of  people — 
professional  and  non-professional — of  a  willingness  to  give  and 
to  give  instantly.  This  from  the  East  Side  printer  who  stayed 
up  all  night  and  worked  his  single  press  that  the  hand-bills 
appealing  for  workers  should  be  ready  for  distribution  at  nine 
in  the  morning,  to  the  immediate  suspension  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Nursing  and  Health  in  Teachers'  College  that  stu- 
dents and  teachers  might  be  free  to  work  in  the  homes  of  the 
stricken  people.  Although  the  many  agencies  referred  to  above 
and  all  the  resources  of  the  city  were  made  available,  the  cry 
from  all  was  for  nurses — more  nurses — more  nurses! 

Though  the  present  epidemic  is  less  severe,  the  situation  in 
this  respect  is  essentially  the  same.  At  the  close  of  last  year's 
epidemic,  the  Nurses'  Emergency  Council,  at  the  request  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Health,  became  permanent,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  chairman.  This  year,  the  Council,  meeting  at  De- 
partment of  Health  headquarters,  has  united  the  many  associa- 
tions and  simplified  methods  for  functioning  all.  Every 
nursing  center  gives  a  clue  to  the  coordination  of  agencies  in 
time  of  epidemic.  Direct  wires  have  been  placed  in  the 
Department  of  Health  headquarters  connecting  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Service  administered  by  the  Henry  Street  Settlement, 
the  Red  Cross  headquarters  and  the  Baby  Welfare  Associa- 
tion. The  Red  Cross  clears  for  volunteers,  motor  service, 
supplies  and  diet.  A  representative  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  assigns  daily  a  visitor  to  every  center  to  act 
immediately  upon  social  problems  that  the  nurses  discover. 
People  accustomed  to  visiting  the  tenements,  volunteers,  home 
and  school  visitors  of  the  Department  of  Education,  tenement 
house  inspectors  and  others  investigate  the  calls  to  verify  the 
fact  of  illness  in  all  cases  not  reported  by  doctors.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  Baby  Welfare  Association  has  made  available 
for  babies  whose  mothers  are  incapacitated  night  care  in  day 
nurseries  and  similar  institutions  accustomed  to  take  charge  of 
the  very  young;  and  also  has  made  provision  for  convalescent 
little  children  who  return  home  before  their  mothers  have  been 
discharged  from  the  hospitals.  Volunteers  are  stationed  at  all 
the  nursing  centers  to  take  care  of  telephones,  see  applicants 
and  relieve  the  nurses  in  every  way,  acting  in  many  instances 
in  the  most  valuable  capacity  as  aids  to  the  nurses  by  accom- 
panying them  on  their  rounds.  Extra  motor  service  has 
expedited  the  nurses  travel  and  made  it  possible  to  cover 
distances  where  they  have  not  been  provided  with  motors  of 
their  own.  Motor  service  has  also  made  supplies  available  at 
distant  parts  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  Visiting  Nurse  Service,  which  covers  the  three  bor- 
oughs of  Manhattan,  the  Bronx  and  Richmond,  extending 
from  the  lower  East  Side  to  the  remotest  sections  of  the  Bronx, 
the  upper  Hudson  and  Staten  Island,  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying chart.  It  is  the  plan  generally  adopted  by  similar 
organizations  throughout  the  country,  and  lends  itself  to  quite 
extraordinary  and  emergent  demands  in  the  different  localities 
of  the  city.  Because  the  organization  is  always  in  order  and 
ready  and  because  doctors,  neighbors,  school-teachers,  janitors, 
policemen,  firemen,  street-sweepers,  clergymen  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  children  are  acquainted  not  only  with  the  centers 
but  with  the  nurses  who  come  and  go,  reports  from  these 
centers  reflect  almost  immediately  the  neighborhood  sickness 
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conditions.  Long  before  the  death-rate  proves  the  prevalence 
of  pneumonia  or  before  a  single  hospital  has  become  aware  of 
the  increased  number  of  any  disease,  the  nurses  have  been 
called  in  by  the  doctors  and  the  families.  In  the  year  191 7  (a 
normal  year),  3,882  cases  of  pneumonia  were  cared  for  by 
this  service,  65  per  cent  of  these  being  children.  And  in  one 
year  of  which  hospital  figures  are  available,  1,612  pneumonia 
cases  were  cared  for  in  four  large  hospitals  of  the  city.  That 
is,  the  Visiting  Nurse  Service  in  a  year  cared  for  about  two 
and  a  half  times  as  many  cases  of  pneumonia  as  these  four 
large  hospitals  combined.  In  the  one  month,  March,  191 8, 
1,100  pneumonia  cases  were  taken  care  of  by  this  service. 
These  figures  are  given  to  indicate  the  dependence  of  the 
public  upon  the  Visiting  Nurse  Service.  It  is  a  barometer 
from  which  can  be  read  the  sickness  pressure  of  the  com- 
munity; a  barometer  made  especially  valuable  because  we  in 
America  have  no  morbidity  statistics. 

The  members  of  the  staff  are  continuously  under  pressure 
and  the  margin  left  at  normal  times  is  so  narrow  that  at  the 
slightest  increase  of  disease  the  situation  becomes  serious.  The 
staff  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Service  referred  to  in  this  article 
numbers  about  180.  This  for  a  population  of  three  and  one- 
half  million  people  (in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  the  Bronx 
and  Richmond ) ,  making  about  20,000  to  each  nurse.    During 
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the  present  epidemic,  by  the  addition  of  volunteers  and  nurses' 
aides  and  inspectors,  the  staff  has  been  increased  from  180 
to  250. 

The  necessity  is  obvious  that  to  be  properly  prepared  this 
great  field  hospital  and  doubtless  others  throughout  the 
country  should  multiply  its  centers  and  increase  its  staff.  The 
centers  should  be  multiplied  many  times.  A  unit  assigned  to 
a  nurse  should  not  include  a  population  of  more  than  2,000. 
In  a  unit  as  small  as  that,  it  would  be  possible  for  her  to  know 
intimately  every  family,  the  condition  of  each  home  and  the 
possibilities  of  mobilizing  as  aides  and  attendants  individuals 
within  the  unit  in  time  of  need — facts  it  is  not  possible  for  her 
to  know  now  when  she  covers  an  area  containing  20,000 
people.  To  give  proper  nursing  care  to  the  sick  in  a  popula- 
tion of  2,000  individuals,  even  in  normal  times  when  there  is 
no  epidemic,  is  enough  to  keep  one  nurse  busy;  but  she  should 
have  opportunity  and  time  between  disasters  for  education  in 
the  homes  in  preventive  measures  and  the  proper  standards  of 
sanitation  and  home  hygiene.  There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the 
variety  of  her  service  in  this  field.  To  illustrate:  Whereas 
the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  shows  a  mortality  of  babies 
under  one  month  of  35  in  every  1,000  in  New  York  city, 
among  the  cases  given  post-natal  care  by  the  visiting  nurses 
the  figure  has  been  reduced  from  35  to  14  in  every  1,000; 


where  complete  pre-natal  and  post-natal  care  have  been  given 
to  mothers  and  babies  the  figure  has  been  further  reduced  to 
9.8  in  every  1,000. 

At  the  close  of  the  epidemic  last  year,  the  nurses  in  confer- 
ence reported  that  in  each  section  of  the  city,  no  matter  what 
the  nationality  represented,  where  they  had  previously  cared 
for  some  sick  member  of  the  family,  they  found  intelligent 
cooperation  and  obedience  to  directions  and  preventive  instruc- 
tions that  had  been  given  to  the  patients.  This  year  there 
is  impressive  evidence  of  the  result  of  that  education  in  the 
homes  by  the  judgment  and  discrimination  shown,  first,  in 
calling  upon  the  nurse  immediately  upon  the  appearance  of  a 
danger  signal  and,  second,  in  not  calling  her  unless  it  is 
necessary. 

May  we  not  consider  the  possibility  of  the  hospitals  also 
organizing  in  somewhat  similar  city-wide  district  system  to 
eliminate  waste  motions  and  conserve  hospital  accommoda- 
tion, ambulances  and  the  time  of  the  doctors?  And  could 
not  the  doctors  consider  the  advantage  of  districting  volun- 
tarily their  services  in  time  of  serious  epidemics,  as  the  visit- 
ing nurses  constantly  do,  to  avoid  the  great  loss  of  time  that 
arises  from  the  doctors'  present  unorganized  methods?  Many 
of  them  cross  each  other  in  traveling  from  the  uppermost 
northern  city  limits  to  remote  southern  boroughs.  Might  it 
not  be  conceivable  that  in  time  of  great  disaster  authority 
could  be  given  to  commandeer  doctors,  nurses  and  attendants, 
that  organization  may  be  complete  and  the  city  districted 
according  to  its  needs,  thus  securing  the  maximum  service 
from  the  small  army  of  rescue  at  the  city's  disposal. 

Until  the  doctors  and  the  hospitals  are  completely  social- 
ized, the  bedside  care  of  the  nurses  working  with  the  different 
doctors  and  institutions  must  needs  conform  more  or  less  to 
their  financial  status. 

The  service  is  not  gratuitous ;  practically  40  per  cent  is  self- 
supporting  and  payment  for  it  parallels  the  practice  of  the 
semi-private  hospitals  where  some  patients  pay  nothing  at 
all,  some  pay  a  nominal  fee  and  others  the  full  cost.  The 
visiting  nurses  are  in  no  sense  employed  exclusively  for  the 
poor.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  that  in  the  present  epi- 
demic almost  none  of  the  patients  under  their  care  is  in  need 
of  material  relief.  The  high  cost  of  living  and  the  shortage 
of  nurses  have  brought  about  a  great  change  and  the  visiting 
services  in  New  York  and  in  other  large  cities  are  used  more 
and  more  by  those  who  cannot  afford  or  should  not  absorb 
the  full  time  of  a  nurse.  During  an  epidemic,  appeals  are 
constantly  pressed  upon  the  public  not  to  engage  two  nurses 
where  one  will  do,  not  to  absorb  the  full  time  of  one  if  part 
time  will  answer,  and  not  a  graduate  trained  nurse  at  all  if 
some  one  less  skilled  can  serve. 

This  is  an  occasion  to  point  out  that  hitherto  great  phil- 
anthropists have  not  strengthened  the  nursing  service  by  ade- 
quate gifts,  perhaps  because  they  have  not  realized  the  de- 
pendence of  the  public  upon  visiting  nurses.  It  would  be 
strange  if  the  war  and  the  recurrences  of  the  epidemic  did 
not  drive  this  fact  home  to  givers.  Such  support  of  the 
nursing  organization  is  essential  in  every  city  if  it  is  to  be 
competently  provided  for  in  normal  times.  This  army  in 
nurses'  blue  would  be  engaged  continuously  in  constructive, 
educational,  preventive  measures  and  would  be  ready  for  the 
unusual  when  the  demand  came. 

The  present  shortage  of  nurses  and  the  inability  to  get  a 
sufficient  number  of  people  to  care  for  the  sick  in  the  homes 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  now  when  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  land  have  had  some  personal  experience  of 
inadequate  care  or  know  of  entire  families  who  have  been 
left  without  attention. 
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"Stimulation" 


THE  term  "home  service"  has  been  pre-empted  by  the 
Red  Cross,  and  there  was  probably  some  natural  indig- 
nation when  the  Salvation  Army  in  its  recent  financial  cam- 
paign ignored  their  exclusive  right  to  it.  In  the  same  way 
"community  service"  is  a  legacy  of  the  war  to  the  group 
which  has  been  carrying  on  what  is  known  as  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  which  before  the  war  promoted  the 
recreation  movement  under  the  name  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America.  Both  Community  Serv- 
ice and  War  Camp  Community  Service  are  indeed  incor- 
porated agencies,  distinct  from  the  Playground  Association, 
but  it  is  among  them  not  so  much  a  question  of  interlocking 
directorates  as  one  of  an  alias,  or — more  respectfully — of  "a 
similarity  of  substance  and  diversity  of  function,"  like  the 
unsolved  mystery  of  nitrogen  in  the  human  body. 

There  have  been  three  distinct  tasks,  three  phases,  cor- 
responding to  the  three  periods:  before,  during,  and  after  the 
war.  There  are,  correspondingly,  three  very  distinct  psy- 
chological reactions;  and  it  is  both  shrewd  and  sensible  to 
make  the  three  distinct  appeals.  The  war  camps  have  dis- 
appeared, and  the  communities  are  reverting  to  the  normal. 
The  playground  movement,  though  it  still  needs  propa- 
ganda, is  absorbed  in  the  general  problem  of  leisure  time 
occupations.  What  we  have  to  deal  with,  therefore,  is 
mainly  the  larger  task  of  community  service  under  peace 
conditions,  or  at  least  under  after-war  conditions.  Evidently 
the  phrase  "community  service"  might  be  so  understood  as  to 
include  far  more  than  a  recreational  or  leisure  time  program, 
just  as  "home  service"  might  be  interpreted  so  as  to  include 
the  services  of  butcher,  baker,  and  candlestick-maker.  But 
the  right  definition  of  any  such  term  is  what  is  actually  under- 
stood by  it,  not  even  necessarily  what  its  official  spokesmen 
wish  to  have  it  mean. 

The  best  place  to  study  the  significance  of  a  movement 
like  Community  Service  is  not  in  its  official  publicity,  al- 
though that  cannot  be  ignored,  but  in  operation  in  some 
particular  locality.  Even  a  national  bulletin  carefully  pre- 
pared by  the  most  discreet  and  diplomatic  executive  makes 
a  different  impression  when  read  some  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  national  headquarters  in  conference  with  the 
local  executive  who  has  to  carry  its  recommendations  into 
effect.  Such  an  opportunity,  not  for  a  survey  or  an  audit  or  an 
evaluation,  but  for  a  glimpse  of  community  service  as  it  is 
applied  in  a  town  far  from  national  headquarters,  befell  the 
present  writer  in  the  course  of  recent  wanderings. 

A  special  staff  is  lent  to  this  city  by  national  headquarters 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  its  citizens  "  to  grasp  the  idea  of  the 
movement."  There  are  indications  that  they  are  grasping  it. 
Christmas  carols  and  other  observances  have  become  neigh- 
borhood affairs.  In  the  local  communities  into  which  the 
city  naturally  falls  the  people  are  discovering,  or  learning 
anew,  the  value  of  play,  of  pageant  and  of  music,  of  drama, 
of  organized  information  available  to  the  perplexed  individ- 
ual at  the  moment  when  he  may  happen  to  need  it.  Certain 
very  pertinent  principles  are  recognized,  such  as:  That  men 
and  women  are  naturally  neighborly;  that  the  foreign-born 
cannot  be  Americanized  by  patriotic  speeches  alone  and  the 
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teaching  of  English,  but  that  they  must  have  a  chance  to 
meet  the  native-born  as  neighbors;  that  the  homeless  men  in 
our  midst  need  to  feel  that  they  belong  to  the  community; 
that  to  the  worker,  recreation  is  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity. 

Along  with  these  principles  and  these  illustrations  of  com- 
munity service,  there  are  enunciated  certain  general  proposi- 
tions which  furnish  food  for  reflection,  for  doubt.  In  a 
memorandum  intended  to  express  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  movement,  it  is  emphasized  that  Community  Service  is 
"not  an  organization,"  but  "an  agency."  It  has  no  national 
"program,"  but  has  a  national  "policy;"  although  later  a 
"community  program,"  under  three  heads,  is  announced.  In 
another  connection  it  is  said  that  it  has  no  "competing  pro- 
gram" and  therefore  can  sit  in  with  any  organization  in  the 
community  and  have  no  conflict  at  all. 

What  is  meant  by  saying  that  Community  Service  is  not 
an  organization,  while  implying  that  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  churches,  are  organizations? 
Immediately  following  the  declaration  that  it  is  not  an 
organization  comes  the  explanation  that  "it  is  not  a.  static 
thing,  interested  in  building  on  itself;  it  exists  simply  for 
building  up  the  other  fellow."  Will  this  distinction  between 
an  organization  and  an  agency  hold?  Etymologically  there 
may  be  a  very  subtle  distinction  between  that  which  merely 
acts — an  agency — and  that  which  boasts  an  organic  structure. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  discourage  nice  distinctions  in  the  vo- 
cabulary of  social  work,  where  they  are  all  too  rare.  If, 
however,  what  is  meant  is  that  community  service  challenges 
comparison  with  other  agencies  as  to  the  degree  of  its  success 
in  avoiding  undue  institutionalism,  that  i?  a  matter  of 
opinion  and  of  evidence.  If  it  is  meant  that  there  is  some 
magic  by  which  an  incorporated  national  association  can  both 
be  and  not  be;  that  it  can  collect  a  budget  of  two  million 
dollars  to  be  expended  by  itself  and  still  be  concerned  only  in 
building  up  the  other  fellow;  that,  because  the  many  existing 
organizations  which  are  now  providing  leisure  time  facilities 
are  only  scratching  the  surface,  there  is  therefore  need,  not  of 
giving  these  organizations  more  resources  or  creating  other 
organizations  to  plough  deeper,  but  of  something — which  is 
not  an  organization — to  "mobilize"  and  to  "muster,"  then, 
with  all  due  respect,  it  ca"n  only  be  said  that  this  is  nonsense; 
the  kind  of  nonsense  which  can  be  spoken  or  written  only 
because  jargon  has  taken  the  place  of  plain  English  speech. 

Nothing  is  now  more  the  fashion  than  to  protest  in  behalf 
of  a  social  agency  that  its  aim  is  not  to  supplant  other 
agencies  but  to  supplement  them;  not  to  interfere,  but  to 
stimulate  them  to  greater  usefulness;  not  to  compete,  but  to 
cooperate;  not  to  entrench  on  the  field,  but  to  encourage 
them  to  do  what  they  were  established  to  do.  Probably  the 
charity  organization  societies  began  this  sort  of  thing,  but 
Community  Service  and  numerous  other  "  agencies "  have 
certainly  bettered  their  instruction.  In  moderation  it  is  a 
very  laudable  profession.  We  are  witnessing  its  reductio 
ad  absurdum.  If  the  energy  now  being  generated  to  "organ- 
ize the  forces"  of  the  community  were  to  flow  into  one  or 
other  of  the  actual  social  forces;  if  the  money  now  being 
expended  to  stimulate  and  encourage  others  to  do  their  duty 
were  expended  in  specific  services;  if  each  social  agency  would 
highly  resolve  to  stimulate  itself,  to  encourage  itself  to  do  its 
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full  duty,  to  profit  spontaneously  by  the  example  of  its  asso- 
ciated agencies,  each  in  turn  doing  its  own  task  without  any 
outside  consciously  stimulated  encouragement, — might  not 
the  net  result  be  less  waste  motion  and  more  social  well- 
being? 

It  is  only  by  unlucky  accident  that  these  reflections  are 
associated  with  Community  Service,  Inc.  It  is  in  the  Red 
Cross  that  the  reductio  is  pursued  to  its  extremity.  The 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  stimulates  the  national 
societies,  but  does  not  supplant  or  entrench  on  their  fields; 
national  headquarters  stimulates  the  divisions,  but  does  not 
"impose"  a  program;  the  division  headquarters  stimulates  the 
chapters  and  the  branches,  but  is  responsive  and  not  initia- 
tory; and  the  chapters  stimulate,  supplement,  and  encourage 
all  the  rest  of  us,  and  gratefully  accept  in  return  our  en- 
couragement and  stimulation  and  supplementary — providing 
it  be  not  supplanting — activity.  E.  T.  D. 

The  Minneapolis  Drive 

MINNEAPOLIS  Town  Tea  Kettle  is  the  symbolic 
name  devised  by  an  advertising  man  of  the  city  as  a 
substitute  for  Community  Chest.  The  homely  connotation 
of  the  name  appealed  at  once  and,  combined  with  skilled 
advertising  that  covered  the  town  with  pictured  tea  kettles, 
made  one  of  the  most  striking  campaigns  that  Minneapolis 
has  even  seen. 

Minneapolis,  like  many  cities,  created  a  War  Chest  in 
1918,  after  President  Wilson  secured  the  combination  of  the 
seven  welfare  war  work  associations,  which  included  the  local 
social  service  agencies.  Once  launched  upon  a  joint  money 
raising  scheme  everyone  believed  that  it  ought  to  be  given 
a  thorough  trial  before  reverting  to  the  old  method  or 
attempting  any  other.  In  the  War  Chest  the  social  agencies 
were  listed  for  $700,000.  For  the  needs  of  1920  the  Town 
Tea  Kettle  in  the  fall  of  19 19  carried  the  agencies  of  Minne- 
apolis for  about  a  million  dollars,  to  which  was  added  $200,- 
OOO  for  foreign  relief  work,  and  a  fund  of  $300,000  for 
emergencies,  making  a  total  of  a  million  and  a  half. 

The  machinery  of  the  Liberty  Loan  organization,  which 
had  handled  most  of  the  drives  in  Minneapolis,  was  used  for 
the  Town  Tea  Kettle  campaign.  This  was  strengthened  by 
the  inclusion  of  every  interested  director  who  could  be 
secured  and  by  other  volunteers.  The  campaign  was  put  on 
December  8  to  15  and  was  preceded  by  two  months  of  pre- 
paration. 

During  that  week,  $1,150,000  was  secured  from  31,764 
contributors.  Compared  with  the  War  Chest  the  showing  is 
not  good.  In  the  fall  of  19 18  the  War  Chest  secured  for 
the  war  and  the  local  agencies  $3,000,000  from  something 
over  100,000  contributors.  Compared,  however,  with  ex- 
perience before  the  war,  the  showing  is  remarkable.  It  is 
estimated  that  before  the  war  all  the  social  agencies  of  the 
city  of  Minneapolis,  including  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.,  were  supported  by  5,000  people  who  gave  between 
$300,000  and  $400,000.  The  achievement  of  federated 
giving  through  the  Town  Tea  Kettle  therefore  is  that  within 
two  years  the  amount  of  gifts  has  tripled  and  the  number  of 
givers  increased  six  or  seven  fold.  Any  campaign  which  re- 
sults in  such  decided  increase  of  both  givers  and  amounts 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  failure,  even  though  it  does  not  reach 
its  goal. 

The  Town  Tea  Kettle  is  run  as  a  function  of  the  Central 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  the  Central  Council  has 
appointed  a  financial  secretary  who  will  devote  his  entire  time 
this  year  to  revising  lists  and  raising  about  $100,000  more,  to 
secure  for  the  local  agencies  and  the  two  foreign  relief  bodies 
the  amounts  needed. 

Every  agency  in  Minneapolis  making  appeals  for  funds  and 
accepted  by  the  Central  Council,  except  one  small  one,  was 
in  the  Town  Tea  Kettle.  There  were  sixty  local  agencies, 
two  foreign  relief  societies,  and  two  special  items,  one  being 
a  subscription  to  the  Board  of  Control  for  child  welfare  work 
and  one  to  the  National  Investigation  Bureau.     The  budgets 


ranged  from  $110,266  for  the  local  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
to  $500  for  the  Elim  Home  for 'Aged  People. 

Joint  fund-raising  obviously  has  disadvantages  as  well  as 
advantages.     The   great   gain   made   in    Minneapolis   in   the 


MOTHERHOOD 

From   an   address   by    Governor    Coolidge   to    the   two 

branches  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts, 

January  8,  1920 

FOR  some  years  Massachusetts  has  been  committed  to  the 
policy  of  aiding  children  by  assisting  the  mother  to  care 
for  them.  This  has  proved  to  be  a  wise  and  beneficial  policy. 
Institutional  and  family  care  have  much  to  commend  them, 
but  no  mother  should  be  parted  from  her  children  on  account 
of  poverty  alone.  This  policy  may  well  be  extended  in  its 
scope  to  the  giving  aid,  nursing  and  medical  care  to  needy 
expectant  mothers.  Motherhood  should  be  honored,  childhood 
protected.  I  earnestly  recommend  the  extension  of  this  relief 
through  the  same  or  like  agencies  as  now  administer  mothers' 
aid.  In  our  desire  to  assist  those  who  come  from  other  shores 
we  must  not  neglect  the  native-born.  Coming  into  the  royal 
estate  of  every  American  he  should  have  a  royal  welcome. 
It  was  the  wise  men  who  bore  gifts.  A  wise  Commonwealth 
will  not  be  neglectful  of  the  days  of  nativity. 


last  two  years  through  this  method  has  been  the  creation  and 
work  of  a  Budget  and  Distribution  Committee  which  has 
established  itself  as  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  social  forces 
of  the  city.  It  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  members 
from  the  different  boards  of  the  societies  within  the  Tea  Ket- 
tle and  in  its  two  years  of  continuous  service  it  has  acquired 
an  expertness  which  no  one  anticipated.  This,  combined  with 
the  unusual  natural  ability  of  its  members  and  their  fairness 
in  meeting  the  puzzling  situations  inherent  in  their  work,  has 
given  to  the  joint  money  raising  plan  an  acceptance  that 
amounts  almost  to  enthusiasm.  Frank  J.  Bruno. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Campaign 

THE  campaign  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Federation  of  Social 
Agencies  for  1920  funds  was  put  on  during  the  latter  part 
of  November,  1919.  The  amount  sought  was  $237,237.  The 
original  estimates  of  the  twenty-one  agencies  totaled  $279,- 
809.  This  represents  a  big  cut.  The  power  to  make  it  lies 
in  the  trustees  of  the  federation.  Questions  were  raised  by 
sincere  people  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  scalpel  performance; 
statements  were  made  by  other  equally  sincere  people  thalt 
the  operation  was  tame.  The  amount  secured  was  $190,000. 
A  supplementary  campaign  will  be  operated  in  the  spring. 

The  average  contribution  in  this  campaign  was  $38.79. 
The  average  contribution  in  the  campaign  for  19 18  funds 
(two  years  ago)  was  $26.40.  The  figures  for  1 919  are  not 
comparable,  because  last  year  the  federation  was  one  unit 
in  a  combined  drive  for  all  war  and  peace  time  activi- 
ties. The  amount  of  money  secured  in  1918  was  $155,- 
oo@.  The  amount  of  money  secured  for  the  federation 
in  the  combined  drive  for  1919  work  was  $194,000. 
There  were  480  fewer  subscribers  to  this  year's  fund 
than  to  the  191 8  fund.  This  reveals  much  work  yet  to  be 
done,  for  the  percentage  of  refusals  was  not  great.  There  are 
many  good  "  prospects  "  still  to  be  interviewed,  but  yet  the 
significance  of  the  480  figure  is  somewhat  lessened  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  small  house-to-house  subscriptions  are 
proportionately  greater  in  191 8  than  in  1920,  but  not  great 
enough  to  depress  very  much  the  average  contribution  for  the 
former  year  as  above  computed. 

The  following  considerations  (purely  local)  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  results: 

1.  Decision  had  been  made,  informally,  to  combine  the  campaign 
of  the  Federation  of  Social  Agencies,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
(current  expense  budget),  and  the  K.  of  C.  At  the  last  moment,  the 
Association  of  Commerce,  through  a  "  neutral  "  committee  of  seven, 
advised  against  such  a  combined  drive. 
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2.  Accordingly,   the  efficient  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Com- 
merce, who  was  manager  of  the  federation  drive,  was  pressed  for 
time  in  whipping  things  into  shape. 

3.  A  few  substantial  citizens  have  never  been,  and  are  not  now, 
"  sold  "  on  the  federation  idea. 

4.  Before  our  campaign  was  launched,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  announced 
a  drive  for  $197,000  (later  cut  to  $144,000)  ;  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  an- 
nounced a  drive  for  $400,000  (including  building  fund)  ;  a  prominent 
Protestant  church  announced  a  city-wide  drive  for  $250,000  for  a 
community  building.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  a  perfect  campaign  or- 
ganization, closed  its  formal  campaign  with  a  shortage  of  21  per 
cent  in  its  $144,000  fund.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  drive  will  be  staged 
in  February.  The  Protestant  church  secured  about  $100,000-  The 
Roman  Catholic  church  has  just  brought  to  a  successful  completion  a 
drive  for  funds  for  building  a  seminary,  for  which  $27,500  came 
from  the  city. 

5.  Reduction  by  the  federation  trustees  of  the  proposed  budgets  of 
member  agencies  touched  vitally  the  internal  policies  of  those  agencies 
and  led  to  considerable  confusion,  though  all  the  agencies  pledged 
themselves  heartily  to  the  campaign,  agreeing  to  leave  till  after  the 
drive  the  whole  question  of  adjustment  in  this  important  matter. 

6.  During  the  campaign,  the  methods  of  social  work  in  general 
were  called  in  question  by  a  group  of  people  who  have  been  for 
years  active  in  Grand  Rapids.  The  superintendent  of  schools  in  a 
public  address  referred  to  this  activity  as  the  "  devilish  machinations 
of  a  group  of  irresponsible  persons  interfering  with  regularly  con- 
stituted authority."  This  criticism,  coming  when  it  did,  was  no  help 
to  any  of  the  campaigns  for  funds  in  Grand  Rapids. 

7.  All  the  newspapers  greatly  aided  the  federation  drive. 

8.  There  have  been  loyal  promises  of  support  for  the  completion 
of  the  campaign.  CHARLES  C.  StiLLMAN. 

Funerals:   A  New-Old  Way 

SINCE  death  entered  the  world,  since  Cain  slew  Abel,  the 
disposal  of  the  dead  has  been  the  mournful,  tender  solici- 
tude of  the  living.  A  steady  conflict  goes  on  between  ostenta- 
tious extravagance  in  funeral-rites  and  a  sensible  simplicity 
in  ordering  religious  disposal  of  the  dead.  Difference  of  feel- 
ing and  practice  is  as  acute  now  as  ever,  but  even  now  the  poor, 
plan  to  provide  a  costly  burial.  Social  workers  look  on  aghast 
at  unnecessary,  spendthrift  customs  in  funeral-ordering. 
Familiar  to  them  are  the  weekly  industrial  dues  and  the  doles 
to  benefit  societies,  all  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the  stigma  of 
pauperism  at  burial,  though  too  often  these  same  poor,  after 
a  big  funeral-splurge,  seek  the  county  office  for  necessary  sup- 
plies at  home.  Counsel  can  interpose  little  to  stem  this  catas- 
trophic tide  of  costs  in  up-to-date  funerals.  Case-study  after 
case-study  exposes  this  burial-scandal  of  our  era;  survey  after 
survey  reveals  the  profiteering  by  undertakers,  and  the  ex- 
travagant, improvident  bills  run  up  by  unwary  widows  of 
wage-earners.  But  profiteering  cemetery  corporations  as  yet 
have  escaped  surveying  and  exposure  of  their  exploitation  of 
those  who  mourn  and  must  bury  their  dead  within  cemetery 
gates  under  duress,  because  the  public  itself  fails  to  provide  for 
burial  as  both  a  public  necessity  and  a  public  utility.  The 
whole  tendency  of  ground-burial  and  of  mausoleum-crypt  is 
toward  heavy  costs  and  ostentation,  with  consequent  deeper 
depths  of  poverty  for  the  indigent;  whereas  urn-burial  tends 
strongly  toward  simplicity  and  inexpensiveness.  Here  is  an 
anti-thrift  situation.  How  to  deal  with  this  eating  away  of 
the  very  margin  of  self-support  is  a  problem  which  baffles  the 
best  intentioned,  persistent  efforts  of  social  workers.  The 
present  need  seems  to  be  to  converge  public  attention  on  a  new- 
old  way  out.  Urn-burial,  or  cremation,  is  the  beautiful,  the 
proper,  the  sanitary,  the  economical,  yes,  and  a  Christian  way 
to  dispose  of  human  corpses — Christian,  because  this  old-new 
way  claims  in  its  support  all  the  reasons  and  benefits  afore- 
mentioned, and  besides  renders  innocuous  corruptible  flesh, 
bearing  disease-germs  of  infection  and  contagion. 

This  is  not  a  mere  doctrinaire  discussion,  a  project  in  vacuo, 
for  the  many  to  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  Already  there  are  a 
few  state  and  municipal  crematories  available  here  and  there 
for  a  hospital  or  asylum.  Beautiful  memorial  crematories  at 
Troy,  New  York,  and  at  Montreal  carry  on  a  beneficent  ser- 
vice for  their  limited  area.  Several  "  national  "  and  fraternity 
crematories — e.  g.,  the  Bohemian  at  Chicago,  and  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows at  Oakland.  California — provide  this  superior,  yet  inex- 


pensive and  safe,  service  to  the  dead  for  the  living.  Local 
crematory  associations,  maintaining  their  own  local  crematories, 
exist  to  give  publicity  to  this  new-old  movement.  Great 
Britain  has  its  national  society  to  further  urn-burial,  which 
is  supported  by  many  eminent  medical  authorities,  and  by 
public  men,  members  of  the  nobility,  and  leaders  of  the 
church.  There  is  also  the  Cremation  Society  of  America,  with 
head  office  at  Buffalo. 

But  all  these  centers  of  influence  with  their  far-separated 
crematories  are  inadequate  to  dealing  with  about  2,000,000 
deaths  annually  in  the  United  States.  Cremation  is  not  yet 
popularized;  it  is  not  socialized,  in  the  sense  of  having  the 
interest  of  society's  leaders  and  workers.  How  is  it  with 
settlement  house  residents,  investigators,  tenement  visitors,  and 
economic  specialists?  Are  they  uninformed,  hence  indifferent, 
as  to  the  progress  cremation  is  making  among  enlightened  peo- 
ples, not  to  mention  prominent  individuals  in  the  higher  walks 
of  life  and  education?  As  it  is,  a  yearly  average  of  nearly 
13,000  cremations  occurs  in  America  at  the  74  crematories 
in  operation,  including  those  of  Canada,  Panama  and  Hawaii. 
What  are  these,  however,  among  the  about  two  million 
earth-burials  in  the  United  States  each  year?  Provision  for 
urn-burial  cannot  advance  faster  than  sentiment  in  its  favor 
— or  better,  conviction — increases  widely  and  so  produces  a 
demand  for  cremation  in  like  ratio. 

To  serve  the  public  conveniently  and  sufficiently  at  least 
95  crematories  are  required  in  America,  so  located  that  one 
would  be  found  in  each  area  of  50  miles  radius  containing  a 
half-million  population.  The  present  provision  is  out  of 
balance — a  very  unequal  distribution  over  the  country.  There 
are  several  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  several  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York  city,  also  at  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and 
Los  Angeles.  But  there  is  not  one  crematory  in  all  the  South, 
where  climatic  conditions  would  especially  favor  their  use; 
none  in  all  the  vast  Rocky  Mountain  region  save  at  Denver; 
while  large  populous  states,  such  as  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
have  but  one,  and  that  at  one  side  of  the  state,  at  Milwaukee 
and  at  St.  Paul.  The  regional  distribution  should  be  thought 
out  and  local  cooperation  enlisted,  so  that  no  town  of  50,000 
population  shall  be  without  its  crematory  providing  urn-burial 
for  the  area  tributary  to  it  commercially  and  socially. 

So  important  is  cremation  that  it  deserves  a  missionary  pro- 
paganda; the  benevolent  might  well  institute  it  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  need  country-wide.  Crematory-build- 
ing should  not  be  left  to  the  enterprise  of  undertaking  firms 
managing  them  for  profit,  nor  to  cemetery  corporations  and 
their  profiteering,  nor  even  to  benevolent  individuals  who 
build  and  endow  memorials  splendid  in  their  appointments, 
like  the  Gardner-Earl  memorial  chapel  and  crematory  at 
Troy,  New  York.  It  rightfully  falls  to  the  state  and  muni- 
cipality to  construct  and  equip  incinerating  plants,  as  it  does 
to  open  and  control  cemeteries,  treating  them  as  public  utilities, 
seeing  that  statutes  and  ordinances  are  compulsory  and  deal 
strictly  with  all  matters  touching  the  disposal  of  the  dead.  The 
people  should  receive  this  whole  service  of  burial,  or  of  crema- 
tion, at  the  minimum  of  cost.  As  things  are,  they  are  turned 
over  helpless  to  the  often  ruthless  exploitation  of  private  or 
corporate  burial  agencies  that  are  in  the  business  for  profit. 

This  proposal  to  treat  funeral  and  burial  matters  nationally 
and  municipally  is  not  an  innovation,  is  not  radical  or  social- 
istic in  any  rabid  sense;  for  such  has  been  the  practical  method 
long  established  in  certain  Swiss  cantons,  in  France,  and  in 
many  prominent  German  cities.  At  St.  Gall  and  at  Berne 
are  crematories,  the  charge  for  the  use  of  which  to  citizens  is 
merely  nominal,  when  not  entirely  free.  In  other  cases  mutual 
societies  erect  crematories,  the  members  paying  a  small  initiation 
fee  and  very  moderate  dues,  and  to  their  families  the  service  is 
free  of  charge. 

Whatever  cause  makes  a  cry  for  action  must  needs  first 
obtain  its  platforms  on  which  to  get  the  farthest  carrying 
publicity.  The  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  offers 
a  platform  of  the  needed  kind ;  and  the  nation-wide  disposal  of 
the  dead  supplies  a  subject  that  well  might  hold  the  center  of 
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the  stage  during  one  of  its  meetings.  Would  it  be  unreasonable 
that  an  American  congress  should  be  held  simply  to  consider 
this  universal  necessity,  the  disposal  of  the  dead?  Organiza- 
tions serving  the  public  weal,  such  as  women's  clubs,  chambers 
of  commerce,  boards  of  health,  medical  associations,  ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies,  and  the  like,  might  be  expected  to  respond  to  a  call 
for  so  important  and  appealing  a  congress. 

Quincy  L.  Dowd. 

Trouble  Cases  in  Detroit 

WHEN  social  agencies  are  willing  to  submit  their  work 
to  an  impartial  and  critical  review  it  is  an  indication 
that  they  are  not  decadent.  Their  difficulties  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  growing  pains  of  vigorous  youth.  At  any  rate 
it  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  Detroit  social  workers  have 
accepted  the  conclusions  of  a  recent  survey  of  case  work 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  research  bureau  of  the  Associ- 
ated Charities  and  published  by  the  Detroit  Community 
Union.1  The  collecting  and  tabulating  of  the  material  was 
the  work  of  several  persons.  The  shaping  of  the  material 
and  the  writing  of  the  report  was  the  combined  work  of 
the  writer  of  this  notice  and  of  Harry  L.  Lurie,  director  of 
the  research  bureau. 

The  basis  of  the  study  were  the  752  families  registered 
with  the  Charities  Registration  Bureau  during  the  year 
August,  19 1 6,  to  August,  1 91 7,  who  were  known  to  at  least 
five  agencies  recording  their  cases  with  the  bureau.  These 
five-agency  cases  involve  for  the  most  part  many  of  the  graver 
family  problems  with  which  the  agencies  have  to  deal,  thus 
putting  their  work  to  the  severest  test.  For  each  family  a 
historical  digest  was  made  from  the  records  of  all  agencies 
that  had  had  dealings  with  the  family.  Early  in  the  report 
selected  case  histories  are  presented  with  comments  upon  the 
results  of  contact  with  the  agencies,  and  with  diagnosis  of 
problems  involved.  The  following  is  the  comment  on  one 
case: 

After  two  years  and  a  half  of  treatment  for  this  family  by  seven 
social  agencies  the  last  condition  seems  worse  than  the  first.  The 
illness  and  unemployment  of  the  man  are  doubtless  factors  in  the 
breakdown  of  his  morale,  and  they  probably  have  the  same  effect 
upon  the  woman.  What  the  nature  of  the  man's  illness  is  the  records 
do  not  reveal — a  very  grave  omission.  So  far  as  the  records  are 
concerned  there  has  been  no  endeavor  to  remedy  either  the  unem- 
ployment or  the  illness  of  the  man.  The  early  report  of  one  of  the 
agencies  that  the  man  and  woman  were  "  reconciled  "  was  prema- 
ture, as  future  developments  indicate.  It  is  quite  possible  that  better 
work  was  done  on  the  case  than  the  records  indicate;  it  is  even 
possible  that  with  the  best  of  case  work  no  constructive  building  up 
of  the  family  would  have  resulted ;  however,  as  the  written  records 
stand,  they  tell  the  story  of  a  series  of  ineffective  efforts  that  finally 
land  the  family  in  another  city,  presumably  for  other  agencies  to  be- 
gin all  over  again.  It  should  perhaps  be  noted  additionally  that  for 
nearly  a  year  the  Visiting  Housekeeper  Association  works  with  the 
woman  to  teach  standards  in  household  management,  apparently 
without  success- 
There  is  a  chapter  on  the  Problems  of  the  Families.  These 
are  classified  as  Material  Problems,  involving  income  de- 
ficiencies and  their  causes ;  Personal  Problems,  involving 
questions  of  health ;  and  Social  Problems,  involving  dif- 
ficulties of  family  relationship  and  of  individual  behavior. 
Income  deficiencies  appeared  in  98  per  cent  of  all  the  families ; 
health  problems  in  81.5  per  cent;  and  problems  of  family 
relationship  in  61.5  per  cent.  Abundant  material  is  included 
to  show  contributing  factors  to  different  types  of  problems. 
They  are  the  things  which  would  be  found  in  an  analysis  of 
poverty  in  any  of  our  large  cities,  though  the  distribution  of 
these  factors  might  differ  with  time  and  place.  It  is  possible 
that  with  these  five-agency  cases  there  is  a  larger  amount  of 
physical  and  mental  disease  than  would  be  found  in  the 
general  run  of  cases. 

Of  more  significance  is  the  material  bearing  upon  the  work 

1  Trouble  Cases.  A  Study  of  the  More  Difficult  Family  Problems  and 
the  Work  Upon  Tbem  of  the  Detroit  Social  Agencies.  Research  Bureau, 
Detroit  Associated  Charities,  A.  E.  Wood  and  H.  L.  Iurie.  Published  by 
the  Detroit  Community  Union,  100  Griswold  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Price 
50  cents  postpaid 


of  the  agencies.  In  this  part  of  the  discussion  the  commonly 
accepted  divisions  of  case  work  into  investigation,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  were  followed  with  reference  to  each  general 
type  of  problem.  We  may  here  suggest  only  briefly  the 
results  of  the  study.  Investigation  was  often  found  to  be 
faulty  because  the  facilities  of  the  registration  bureau  were 
not  used,  or  because  other  important  sources  of  information 
were  neglected,  or  because  the  agencies  would  tend  narrow- 
ly to  record  data  concerning  but  one  factor,  the  one  with 
which  they  were  best  prepared  to  deal.  Diagnosis  can,  of 
course,  be  no  better  than  the  investigation.  Yet  faulty  diag- 
nosis, to  quote  the  report,  "may  arise  somewhat  independently 
of  the  investigation  process.  Hasty  and  superficial  judgment 
upon  the  given  data,  the  biased  viewpoint  of  the  social  worker, 
failure  to  recognize  obvious  problems  by  inference  from  data, 
failure  to  use  community  resources,  such  as  mental  and  health 
clinics,  for  the  determination  of  specific  defects,  lack  of 
appreciation  of  customs  and  standards  of  special  groups,  as 
immigrants, — these  are  perhaps  the  more  important  defects 
of  diagnosis." 

Definite  shortcomings  were  also  to  be  observed  in  the 
treatment  of  ascertained  difficulties.  These  were  chiefly 
inadequate  relief,  the  lack  of  coordination  in  relief,  the  fre- 
quently belated  treatment  for  mental  and  physical  defects, 
the  assumption  of  normal  responsibility  for  subnormal  per- 
sons, the  unsocial  viewpoint  of  courts  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions, the  failure  to  get  at  the  psychological  elements  in 
family  difficulties,  the  defects  of  law  and  industry.  When 
the  last  two  factors  are  prominent,  as  in  the  lack  of  provision 
for  the  feebleminded,  or  in  prolonged  unemployment,  case 
work,  as  such,  is  to  be  absolved  from  blame,  as  these  defects 
reflect  objective  factors  which  the  individual  worker  is 
powerless  to  change. 

One  of  the  hopeful  features  noted  in  the  report  is  the 
improvement  observable  in  standards  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment with  the  establishment  of  the  Ps5'chopathic  Clinic  of 
the  Wayne  County  Probate  Court,  Juvenile  Division.  Al- 
though the  clinic  began  to  function  towards  the  end  of  the 
period  through  which  the  cases  ran,  its  services  were  called 
upon  in  about  one-seventh  of  the  total  number  of  families. 

The  discussion  ends  with  suggestions  concerning  the 
future  of  family  case  work  in  Detroit.  This  city  has  never 
been  an  orthodox  charity  organization  community,  and  the 
tendency  has  been  to  throw  the  main  burden  for  family  case 
work  on  two  public  bodies,  the  Juvenile  Court.  Mothers' 
Pension  Department,  and  the  Detroit  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  While  recognizing  the  need  for  more  and  better 
trained  workers  in  these  departments,  the  report  in  a  general 
way  approves  of  this  recent  development 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  studies  similar  to  this,  of  the  actual 
working  and  combined  results  achieved  by  interrelated  social 
agencies,  may  be  pursued  in  other  communities.  It  is  one 
valuable  way  of  checking  up  on  the  results  of  large-scale 
operations  in  the  field  of  case  work.  Without  some  such 
means  the  community's  only  source  of  knowledge  are  the 
annual  reports  of  the  agencies,  and  these  cannot  afford  to  be 
critical.  But  unless  there  is  occasional  constructive  criticism 
any  sort  of  good  work  will   falter. 

Arthur  Evavs  Wood. 


THE  Social  Worker  is  a  new  monthly  sheet,  of  cheerful 
appearance,  published  by  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety of  Montreal.  One  citizen  has  given  money  to  meet  the 
expense  of  producing  the  first  few  numbers — 2,500  copies  of 
each,  and  it  is  hoped  that  other  gifts  will  be  added,  to  ensure 
carrying  it  on  and  extending  the  circulation.  Ultimately,  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  hopes,  responsibility  tor  the 
publication  will  be  taken  over  through  some  plan  of  combina- 
tion by  the  social  agencies  of  the  city  and  developed  "as  a 
mouthpiece  of  the  non-sectarian  social  work  in  the  city." 
Volume  I,  Number  1  is  devoted  primarily  to  the  subject  of 
housing,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  fundamental  prob- 
lem in  Montreal. 
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CIVICS:  Housing  and  Town  Planning 


Conducted  by 
BRUNO  LASKER 


Bricks  Without 
Straw 

THE  "  Housing 
Additional  Pow- 
ers "  act  r  e  c  en  1 1  y 
passed  by  the  British 
Parliament  provides 
thought  for  sad  reflec- 
tions when  one  re- 
members the  en- 
thusiasm and  wealth 
of  imagination  that 
has  gone  into  con- 
structive housing  pro- 
grams i  n  England 
during  the  last  five 
years.  All  the  argu- 
mentation of    previews 

proposals  is  now  thrown  overboard,  and  Dr.  Addison,  one 
of  the  strongeset  advocates  of  methods  of  financing  hous- 
ing enterprise  with  a  social  element  in  them,  now  finds 
himself  reduced  to  defending  state  aid  on  lines  which 
have  been  condemned  times  untold.  In  short,  neither 
municipalities  nor  public  utility  corporations  are  able  to  pro- 
vide Great  Britain  within  a  measurable  space  of  time  with 
the  500,000  new  houses  which  that  country  immediately 
needs — not  even  with  financial  encouragements  going  much 
further  than  those  of  any  other  country.  Hence,  under  the 
present  act,  the  private  speculative  builder  is  to  receive  state 
subsidies  to  deflect  his  energies  from  the  building  of  moving 
picture  palaces  and  office  structures  to  that  of  small  homes.  A 
subsidy  of  £100  to  £150,  according  to  the  size  of  the  house, 
is  the  bait  held  out.  And  the  reason  for  this  dole  is  that 
with  present  wages  no  one  can  afford  to  build  in  a  purely 
commercial  way  houses  that  working  people  can  buy  or  rent. 
It  is  the  last  resort  of  the  government,  short  of  direct  build- 
ing by  the  state,  to  get  houses  built  at  all. 

Local  authorities  have  not  been  altogether  idle,  though  few 
of  them  have  lately  had  any  encouraging  experience  in  the 
municipal  provision  of  houses.  Though  only  one  or  two 
hundred  houses  have  actually  been  completed  by  them  in 
the  year  of  the  armistice,  the  ministry  believes  that  100,000 
new  municipal  houses  will  either  be  completed  or  in  the  pro- 
cess of  erection  by  May  or  June.  The  most  serious  failure 
has  been  that  of  the  public  utility  corporations  which,  it  had 
been  hoped,  would  make  a  really  substantial  contribution. 
The  new  act  still  further  improves  the  terms  on  which  they 
may  borrow  from  the  treasury.  An  annual  subsidy  of  30  per 
cent,  based  on  the  loan  charges  on  the  borrowed  capital,  has 
been  increased  to  50  per  cent  for  the  next  eight  years.  One 
current  criticism  of  the  act  is  that,  since  one  of  the  main 
difficulties  has  been  the  diversion  of  labor  and  material  into 
other  channels,  the  subsidizing  of  private  building  will  mean 
a  transfer  of  the  available  resources  from  public  to  private 
housing  enterprise,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  houses  of 
an  inferior  type  and  without  the  amenities  of  large-scale 
planning  will  be  built. 


HOUSING 


Clothing  Town 


HAVING  decided  to  concentrate  the  clothing  industry  of 
New  York  within  a  few  blocks,  west  of  Fifth  avenue 
[see  the  Survey  for  January  24],  the  Save  New  York  Com- 
mittee now  announces  the  additional  plan  of  constructing 
"  model  "  tenements  for  some  85,000  clothing  workers  within 


easy  reach  of  that 
center.  A  number  of 
wealthy  manufactur- 
ers are  backing  this 
project  which  aims  at 
satisfactory  home  con- 
ditions rather  than 
profit  making.  A 
threefold  purpose  is 
aimed  at:  to  relieve 
the  present  congestion 
of  tenements  in  lower 
Manhattan  due  to  the 
failure  of  all  efforts  to 
induce  the  speculative 
builder  t  o  provide 
homes;  to  relieve  the 
congestion  of  subway 
traffic;  and  to  provide 
a  desirable  environment  for  the  expected  incoming  tide  of 
immigrants.  The  committee  seems  to  realize  that  the  condi- 
tions on  the  lower  West  Side  where  this  development  is 
planned  are  not  altogether  favorable  and  presents  as  an  alter- 
native plan  the  removal  of  the  residential  part  of  its  under- 
taking to  Long  Island  City.  If  this  plan  were  adopted  it 
would  become  even  more  regrettable  that  a  far-sighted  pro- 
gram of  removing  the  industry  as  a  whole  from  crowded 
Manhattan  to  some  outlying  neighborhood  was  not  adopted 
in  the  first  place  since  there  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that 
if  the  tenement  part  of  the  scheme  is  divorced  from  the  indus- 
trial, the  recently  arrived  workers,  or  for  the  matter  of  that 
any  large  proportion  of  the  working  force,  really  will  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  created. 

A  Housing  Bill  for  Kentucky 

THE  Community  Council  of  Louisville,  through  its 
housing  committee,  of  which  Herman  Wischmeyer  is 
secretary,  has  introduced  before  the  Kentucky  legislature,  now 
in  session,  a  state  housing  bill.  This  bill  differs  from  the 
present  Tenement  House  Law  in  that  it  applies  to  cities  of 
the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  classes  rather  than  to  cities 
of  but  the  first  class  and  affects  one  and  two-family  houses 
as  well  as  "multiple"  dwellings,  which  alone  are  covered  by 
the  old  law.  There  are  also  various  changes  regarding  the 
amount  of  cubic  room  space,  the  height  of  windows,  sanitary 
conditions  and  required  repairing.  The  housing  committee 
of  the  council  has  obtained  the  endorsement  of  many  organ- 
izations, among  them  the  Engineers'  and  Architects'  Club  of 
Louisville.  The  Community  Council  was  created  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  by  the  Welfare  League  as  a  clearing  house  for  the 
plans  of  the  civic  and  social  agencies  of  the  city.  This  is  the 
first  legislative  step  it  has  taken. 

Housing  in  New  Germany 

The  distribution  and  utilization  of  land  is  to  be  guarded  by  the 
state  against  misuse  and  with  a  view  to  insuring  for  every  German  a 
wholesome  dwelling  and  for  all  German  families,  especially  those 
with  many  children,  a  home  corresponding  to  their  domestic  and 
economic  needs.  The  needs  of  war  veterans  are  to  be  especially  con- 
sidered in  the  prospective  homestead  legislation. 

Privately  owned  land  which  is  required  to  satisfy  the  demand 
for  homes,  to  promote  settlement  and  reclamation  or  the  improvement 
of  agriculture,  may  be  expropriated-     Entails  must  be  dissolved. 

Economic  utilization  of  the  land  is  a  duty  of  the  land  owner 
towards  the  community.  The  increment  in  value  which  arises  with- 
out the  investment  of  labor  or  capital  is  to  be  made  available  for 
the  community. 

All   natural  wealth  and   all  natural  power  which  c=in  be  put  to 
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economic  uses  are  under  the  control  of  the  state.    Private  royalties  are 
by  appropriate  legislation  to  be  transferred  to  the  state. 

THIS  clause  (article  155)  from  the  German  constitution 
places  housing  and  the  creation  of  homesteads  into  the 
forefront  of  the  republic's  social  program  and  prepares  the 
way  for  far-reaching  national  legislation  on  land  value 
taxation,  socialization  of  minerals  and  of  water  power,  and 
distribution  of  large  landed  estates.  So  far,  little  more  than 
good  intentions  are  discernible,  however,  in  the  reconstruction 
work  of  the  government ;  for,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
an  active  execution  of  accepted  plans  or  even  of  carrying  the 
necessary  legislation  are  enormous.  Building  activity  in 
Germany,  writes  Adolf  Otto,  general  secretary  of  the  Ger- 
man Garden  City  Society,  is  today  almost  impossible. 

Prices  have  on  an  average  risen  by  600  per  cent,  and  even  though 
nation,  state  and  municipalities  make  grants  to  a  limited  extent,  no 
one  can  know  beforehand  how  much  a  building  will  cost  if  ever  it 
gets  completed  at  ail.  For  instance,  the  few  houses  actually  com- 
pleted in  Greater  Berlin  prove  far  too  expensive  for  those  for  whom 
they  were  intended.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  principally  in  the 
shortage  of  coal  and  of  all  sorts  of  building  materials,  but  more 
particularly  the  lack  of  a  reliable  organization  to  ensure  that  such 
material  as  can  be  manufactured  in  plants  which  have  coal  is  really 
made  available  for  the  building  of  small  houses.  We  suffer  from 
a  general  lack  of  policy  caused  in  part  by  the  political  and  economic 
insecurity.  It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  lay  the  blame  anywhere 
in   particular. 

Architecture  and  Democracy 

ANEW  movement  among  the  architects  of  Germany 
seems  to  have  resulted  from  the  revolutionary  changes 
in  politics  and  economics;  or,  more  correctly,  a  movement 
that  has  slowly  gained  strength  even  under  the  empire  is  now 
appealing  successfully  to  the  larger  classes.  The  garden  city 
movement  proper  has  made  little  headway,  partly,  according 
to  a  recently  returned  traveler,  because  more  fundamental 
movements  for  land  and  housing  reform  have  captured  the 
public  imagination ;  but  its  propaganda  has  succeeded  to  the 
extent  that  the  one-family  house  with  a  garden  is  more  and 
more  taking  the  place  of  the  high  tenements  with  which  land 
speculation  in  the  past  has  made  the  German  landscape 
hideous  even  in  almost  rural  neighborhoods  around  the  centers 
of  population.  Since  long-time  plans  cannot  now  be  laid  by 
industrial  concerns,  the  cooperation  of  great  employing  cor- 
porations necessary  to  the  development  of  modern  self-con- 
tained industrial  suburbs  and  towns,  is  not  available. 
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THE    CIVIC    CROWN 

Bruno  Tout's  plan  which  brings  the  Civic  Center  into 
direct  contact  with  the  open  country 


There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  overwhelming  popular 
demand  for  a  new  type  of  home  and  of  community  life.  A 
direct  appeal  to  the  working  classes  for  a  new  home  culture 
is  made  by  a  number  of  related  organizations,  including  the 
"Labor  Copartnership  for  social-political  and  economic  edu- 
cation" and  various  local  organizations,  such  as  the  Labor 
Council  for  Art  in  Berlin,  the  State  House  of  Building  in 
Weimar,  under  Walter  Gropius,  which  originated  from  a 
fusion  of  existing  art  and  craft  schools  with  a  group  of  mod- 
ern architects  and  other  artists.  The  idea  most  frequently  ex- 
pressed in  the  literature  of  these  movements — including  the 
periodicals  the  New  Nation  (Das  Neue  Reich)  and  Building 
(Bauen) — is  that  the  political  revolution  must  find  expres- 
sion in  an  emancipation  of  the  arts  from  the  official  guard- 
ianship which  under  the  empire  has  kept  them  in  subjection 
to  external  standards.  The  Labor  Council  for  Art  which  is 
endeavoring  to  create  similar  agencies  in  other  cities  has  for 
its  motto: 

Art  and  People  must  be  unified.  Art  shall  no  longer  be  the  en- 
joyment of  the  few  but  the  happiness  and  life  of  the  masses.     The 


ART  and  LABOR  in  the  NEW  GERMANY 


Cover  designs  from  popular  appeals  issued 
by  the  periodical  Bauen  {Building),  the 
Labor  Council  of  Art,  Berlin,  and  the  Wei- 
mar Bauhaus  {Builders'  House),  illustrat- 
ing the  futurist  tendency  in  the  new 
German  art. 
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COVER  PICTURE     FROM  DAS   NEUE  REICH 

Organ    of    Labor    Copartnership    for    Social,    Political    and 
Economic  Culture 

aim  is  cooperation  of  all  the  arts  under  the  wings  of  a  great  art  of 
building. 

Six  demands,  more  particularly,  are  voiced : 

Recognition  of  the  public  character  of  all  building  activity,  both 
public  and  private.  Uniform  treatment  of  whole  town  sections  and 
settlements  without  restriction  of  individual  freedom.  As  new  ob- 
jects in  this  connection  the  creation  of  community  houses  for  the  dis- 
semination of  all  the  arts  among  the  people.  Areas  permanently  set 
aside  for  experimentation  in  and  perfection  of  new  architectural 
ideas. 

Abolition  of  art  and  architectural  academies  in  their  present  form 
and  substitution  for  them  of  cooperative  organizations  of  artists  not 
subject  to  state  domination.  Change  also  of  privileged  official  art 
exhibitions  into  free  ones. 

Freeing  of  all  architectural,  art  and  craft  education  from  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  state  and  its  change  from  the  bottom  up.  Grants 
for  these  schools  and  for  new  educational  courses  from  state  funds. 

Bringing  of  museums  into  closer  touch  with  popular  needs,  espe- 
cially by  the  introduction  of  temporary  exhibitions,  lectures,  etc.,  and 
separation  of  technical,  scientific  from  popular  educational  exhibits. 
A  juster  distribution  of  state  grants  for  purchase  of  works  of  art, 
old  and  new. 

Removal  of  esthetically  worthless  monuments  and  of  all  buildings, 
the  artistic  value  of  which  does  not  correspond  to  the  value  of  their 
building  material.  Prevention  of  hastily  planned  war  memorials  and 
immediate  abandonment  of  all  plants  for  war  museums. 

Creation  of  a  national  bureau  for  esthetic  culture  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

The  relation  of  the  artist  to  industry  is  discussed  widely. 
While  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  development  of  new  towns 
and  villages  on  garden  city  lines,  there  is  also  a  demand  for 
what  is  known  in  this  country  as  the  civic  center,  for  instance 
in  a  new  book  just  published  by  the  architect  Bruno  Taut, 
entitled  The  Civic  Crown    (Die  Stadtkrone). 

Responsible  Government 

THE  civil  administrative  code  passed  by  the  last  session 
of  the  Nebraska  state  legislature  aims  at  the  establish- 
ment of  a  more  responsible,  simpler  form  of  administration 
by  a  reorganization  of  numerous  boards,  commissions  and 
departments  in  six  main  departments:  finance,  agriculture, 
trade  and  commerce,  labor,  public  works,  and  public  welfare. 
Standardization  of  functions  and  salaries,  as  the  plan  of  re- 
organization developed,  was  found  one  of  the  most  important 
practicable  achievements.  A  new  department  of  finance  will 
not  only  introduce  a  uniform  method  of  accounting  and  book- 
keeping but  will   relieve  the  other  departments  of   functions 


which  often  they  have  been  ill  equipped  to  fulfill.  It  also 
permits  a  more  complete  central  control  of  expenditures.  A 
central  purchasing  department  is  created  in  the  department 
of  finance,  again  a  noticeable  advance  over  the  still  widely 
current  practice  of  individual  and  uncoordinated  buying  by 
each  organ  of  government  with  corresponding  wastefulness 
and  an  occasional  congestion  of  bills  falling  due. 

The  department  of  public  welfare  combines  sixteen  former 
departments  and  boards.  Its  bureau  of  health  will  cover  the 
whole  field  of  sanitation  and  hygiene  with  divisions  of  con- 
tagious and  communicable  diseases,  sanitation,  sanitary 
engineering,  venereal  diseases,  vital  statistics  and  bacterio- 
logical analysis,  each  under  an  expert.  A  bureau  of  social 
service  takes  over  the  powers  of  the  former  board  of  pardons 
and  paroles;  and  a  bureau  of  child  welfare  assumes  control 
over  dependent  and  delinquent  children  (including  their 
training  and  education),  the  introduction  of  dependent  child- 
ren from  other  states,  and  visitation  of  children  placed  but 
not  legally  adopted. 

Community  Leadership 

THE  American  City  Bureau,  New  York,  has  commenced 
the  issue  of  a  bi-weekly  house  organ  under  the  above 
name  for  the  purpose  of  further  stimulating  civic  activity  by 
chambers  of  commerce.  The  bureau  differs  from  other 
organizations  that  try  to  develop  the  work  of  chambers  of 
commerce  in  that  it  does  not  appeal  to  selfish  interests  but 
frankly  desires  of  them  contributions  toward  civic  betterment 
which  might  not  result  in  traceable  financial  benefit  to 
business  interests.  With  a  field  staff  of  sixty-nine  it  has 
become  one  of  the  largest  national  influences  for  civic  better- 
ment. 

An  example  of  this  influence  is  furnished  by  a  unique  piece 
of  literature,  the  credit  for  which  is  given  to  Lucius  P. 
Wilson,  vice-president  of  the  bureau,  the  first  annual  report 
of  the  War  Civics  Committee  of  East  St.  Louis,  111.  This 
committee,  it  will  be  remembered,  arose  in  part  from  the  race 
riots  which  brought  to  light  extremely  bad  living  conditions 
and  in  part  from  the  efforts  of  the  Community  Organization 
Branch  of  the  Ordnance  Department  started  by  Secretary  of 
War  Newton  D.  Baker  to  eliminate,  so  far  as  possible,  all 
community  conditions  adversely  affecting  the  production  of 
war  materials.  The  report  is  in  the  form  of  a  balance 
sheet,  all  "planks"  of  the  program  being  entered  as  "debit 
items"  and  all  accomplishments  as  "credit  items."  The  com- 
mittee is  financed  by  the  industries  of  the  city  and  is  repre- 
sentative of  all  interests,  the  Organization  Branch  of  the  War 
Department  furnishing  the  executive  director,  Arlyn  Wilbur 
Coffin.  Housing  plans,  under  the  guidance  of  Harland 
Bartholomew,  city  planner  of  St.  Louis,  have  so  far  advanced 
that  a  housing  project  is  likely  to  be  promoted  in  the  near 
future.  In  the  matter  of  health  improvement,  reorganization 
of  the  city  health  department  takes  the  first  place.  A  survey 
of  health  conditions  showed  many  abuses  which  it  was  possible 
to  eliminate.  A  permanent  social  hygiene  clinic  has  been 
established,  and  a  special  investigation  made  of  the  health  of 
school  children.  The  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search has  completed  a  general  municipal  survey;  the  state 
health  department,  the  American  Library  Association  and  the 
city  planning  consultant  carrying  through  specialized  surveys 
in  their  respective  subject  fields. 

Practically  all  the  social  agencies  are  taking  part  in  a 
practical  reconstruction  program;  but  from  a  comparison  of 
"debits"  and  "credits"  it  would  seem  that  most  of  them  are 
as  yet  handicapped  in  the  performance  of  their  undertaking  by- 
lack  of  financial  support.  A  Council  of  Social  Agencies  has 
recently  been  formed.  Some  of  the  best  work  done  is  the 
stimulation  of  public  agencies.  Thus  two  whole-time  juvenile 
probation  officers,  first  supported  by  voluntary  agencies,  have 
been  put  on  the  payroll  of  the  county;  and  the  cooperation  of 
other  municipal  and  state  departments  has  been  enlisted  for 
a  variety  of  purposes. 
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EDUCATION  AND  CHILD  W ELF A RE 


Conducted  by 
W1NTHR0P  D.  LANE 


Standards  of    Physical  Fitness 

WE  have  made  some  progress  in  this  country  in  prescrib- 
ing the  ages  at  which  children  shall  be  allowed  to  go  to 
work  and  the  educational  qualifications  that  they  must  have; 
we  have  made  little  progress  in  prescribing  the  standard  of 
physical  fitness  to  which  they  must  attain.  This  apparently  is 
the  next  object  before  the  eyes  of  many  persons  interested  in 
the  rearing  of  sturdy  children.  Obviously  it  may  be  more 
harmful  to  send  an  undersized  or  anemic  boy  of  sixteen  into 
certain  occupations  than  to  send  a  well-developed  boy  of 
fourteen. 

The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  has  therefore  organized  a  permanent  committee  to 
determine  physical  standards  for  working  children.  At  the 
conferences  held  by  the  bureau  in  Washington  and  other  large 
cities  last  summer  it  was  declared  that  children  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  go  to  work  until  physical  examinations  had  shown 
that  they  were  of  normal  development  for  their  ages  and 
that  they  were  physically  fit  for  the  occupations  they  were  en- 
tering, and  also  that  there  should  be  annual  examinations  of 
all  working  children  under  eighteen.  This  does  not  tell  what 
constitutes  "  normal  development  "  for  boys  and  girls  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  nor  does  it  indicate  when  a  child  is  "  physically 
fit  "  for  the  occupation  he  is  entering.  It  will  be  the  purpose 
of  the  new  committee  to  work  out  standards  shedding  light  on 
these  questions. 

Little  has  been  done  up  to  the  present  time  in  the  United  States 
[says  the  bureau]  to  prevent  children  from  going  into  work  for 
which  they  are  physically  unfit,  and  practically  no  study  has  been 
made  of  the  effects  of  early  labor  on  the  growth  of  the  body.  Yet 
the  children  who  begin  work  between  the  ages  of  14  and  13,  and  in 
many  instances  as  early  as  12  or  even  younger,  are  the  children  of 
least  resistance  in  the  community.  They  are  in  general  the  children 
of  the  poor,  and  in  consequence,  are  likely  to  be  the  ill-nourished,  the 
undersized,  and  the  anemic.  Already  handicapped,  their  growing 
bodies  can  put  up  no  resistance  to  the  exacting  demands  of  industry 
on  muscle  and  nerves.  During  these  maturing  years  they  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  injury  from  overstrain  and  peculiarly  sensitive 
to  all  sorts  of  industrial  hazards.  .  .  .  Foreign  investigations 
have  shown  that  the  sickness  rate  among  juvenile  laborers  is  alarm- 
ing, especially  during  the  second  year  of  working  life  when  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  early  labor  upon  already  undeveloped  bodies  have 
had  time  to  make  themselves  felt. 


The  members  of  the  committee  are :  Dr.  George  P.  Barth, 
director  of  hygiene,  City  Health  Department,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  chairman;  Dr.  Emma  M.  Appel,  Employing  Certifi- 
cate Department,  Chicago  Board  of  Education ;  Dr.  S.  Joseph- 
ine Baker,  chief,  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene,  Department  of 
Health,  New  York  city;  Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton,  dean,  Nor- 
mal School  of  Physical  Education,  Battle  Creek;  Dr.  D.  L. 
Edsall,  dean,  Harvard  Medical  School;  Dr.  George  W.  Goler, 
health  officer,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  Harry  Linenthal,  di- 
rector of  industrial  clinic,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital; 
Dr.  Anna  E.  Rude,  director,  Hygiene  Division,  U.  S.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau;  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  chairman  on  health 
problems  and  education,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
city. 

Dr.  Barth  records  in  his  latest  annual  report  that  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  of  Wisconsin,  in  February  of  last  year,  an- 
nounced that  hereafter  it  would  require  proof  of  physical  fit- 
ness to  enter  employment  before  any  regular  child  labor  permit 
would  be  issued  in  Milwaukee,  and  that  to  secure  such  proof 
it  would  demand  "  a  detailed  statement  "  of  the  condition  of 
the  health  of  children  from  the  Milwaukee  Health  Depart- 
ment, the  School  Hygiene  Department  of  the  Milwaukee 
Board  of  Education,  or  any  other  competent  physician  of 
general  practice.  While  admitting  that  this  is  a  progressive 
step,  Dr.  Barth  says  that  there  should  also  be  "  a  periodic  ex- 
amination of  all  children  working  under  permit." 

A  Criticism  of  Public  Schools 

4<"1X70ULD  you  send  your  children  to  a  public  school  in 
▼  ▼  New  York  city  if  you  could  afford  to  send  them  to  a 
private  school  ?  " 

This  question  has  implications  for  parents  in  other  of  our 
large  cities  than  New  York.  It  has  been  frankly  raised  by  the 
Public  Education  Association  of  New  York,  an  organization  of 
private  people  established  to  aid  school  officials  to  render  an 
improved  service.  The  question  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the 
effectiveness  of  our  public  school  system. 

The  association  says  that  it  has  been  asked  this  question 
recently  by  many  public  spirited  citizens.  It  suggests  its  an- 
swer in  these  words: 

Believing  as  we  do  in  public  education  as  the  basic  factor  in  the 


'C-A-T  spells  do*'"      "dear,  dear.' 
•^         O         I  ouess  vou' 


louess  jfcu 
°have  to  sp 
to  school0 
till  you're 

16, 

allrtjWi 
allr^ht 


c> 


aw  what's  th'use 
of  Spin'  to  this 
'-'trade,  school 

pditof     „ 
the  time* 


vwll,itsteachin* 
me  more  about' 
my  job,  and 
that  willeef 
me  more" 
money!" 


WHEN   YOU  GO  TO  WORK 


This  young  miss  is  learning  that  the  Massachusetts 
law  requires  boys  and  girls  to  be  able  to  read,  write 
ind  spell  English  well  enough  to  pass  the  sixth  grade, 
or  else  go  to  regular  day  schools  until  they  are  six- 
teen and  to  evening  schools  until  they  are  ttventy- 
one.  The  pictures  arc  examples  of  the  graphic  ap- 
peal made  to  parents  and  children  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Child  Labor  Committee,  which  has  published  an 
illustrated  pamphlet,  copyrighted  by  Richard  K. 
Conant,  describing  the  laxvs  about  child  labor. 


Pop  the  cynical  guy!  Ain't  he  tough,  though?  He's 
get  tin'  his  from  the  chap  with  the  cherubic  smile, 
who  knows  the  value  of  an  education.  "  Many  boys 
and  girls  are  so  foolish  that  they  never  ask  what 
goes  on  in  the  place  where  they  zvork  and  never 
learn  anything  that  will  get  them  ahead,"  says  the 
Massachusetts  Child  Labor  Committee.  "  Go  to  a 
trade  school  where  you  can  learn  how  to  work. 
.  .  .  Study  and  training  for  your  position  will 
double  your  wages,  double  your  interest  in  your 
work,  and  lead  you  up  to  better  and  better  positions." 
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preservation  of  democracy,  and  conscious  of  the  superhuman  efforts 
which  public  school  teachers  and  supervisors  are  making  to  over- 
come the  almost  unsurmountable  obstacles  placed  in  their  way,  we 
have  been  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  our  institutions  and  by  a 
desire  to  encourage  the  teaching  staff,  to  reply  "  yes  "  to  this  ques- 
tion, in  our  most  convincing  manner! 

But,  frankly,  we  confess  that  we  have  serious  misgivings!  If  we 
were  put  to  the  test,  we  fear  that  we  should  decide  in  favor  of  a 
private  or  semi-private  school  whose  tuition  fees  are  within  our 
means,  or  else  move  to  one  of  the  surrounding  suburbs  where  the 
absence  of  extreme  congestion  and  unsanitary  conditions  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  the  abundance  of  light,  air,  and  opportunities  for  work 
and  play  in  addition  to  study  would  give  our  children  a  more  prom- 
ising start  in  life,  both  physically  and  mentally,  than  is  now  possible 
in  the  New  York  city  schools. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  the  association's  misgivings?  Here 
is  a!  digest  of  the  five  stated : 

I.  A  large  number  of  public  school  buildings  in  New  York  city 
are  unsafe  and  unsanitary.  Many  are  totally  unfit  for  the  rearing 
of  children.  The  rooms  are  dark  and  badly  ventilated.  The  walls 
are  grimy  and  crumbling.  The  toilets  are  filthy.  The  roofs  are 
leaky.  The  heating  apparatus  is  more  or  less  continually  out  of 
repair. 

II.  Nearly  500,000  children  in  the  public  schools  are  in  badly 
over-sized  classes — classes  having  more  than  40  children.  A  quarter 
of  a  million  of  these  are  in  classes  having  more  than  45  children. 
Nearly  50,000  are  in  classes  of  50  or  over.  At  least  5,000  are  in 
classes  of  more  than  55 ! 

III.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  children  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  New  York  city,  exclusive  of  the  children  in  the  first  grade, 
are  on  part-time  or  on  forms  of  "  double-session  "  that  are,  if  any- 
thing, worse  than  part-time.  This  means  that  these  children  are  not 
receiving  a  full  day's  bona-fide  schooling! 

IV.  The  lack  of  regular  teachers  and  substitute  teachers  is  daily 
demoralizing  the  class  work  and  administration  in  practically  every 
school  in  the  city.  It  is  frequently  necessary  either  to  dismiss  cer- 
tain classes  for  the  day  or  to  distribute  them  among  other  teachers, 
thus  giving  these  teachers  upwards  of  90  children  to  handle. 

V.  Nowhere  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  city  are  there 
adequate  opportunities  for  work  and  play. 

To  put  the  public  schools  of  the  city  in  a  proper  state  of 
repair  would  cost,  according  to  the  association's  estimate,  at 
least  $8,000,000.  Towards  this  end  the  Board  of  Education 
has  appropriated  this  year  $2,000,000.  To  reduce  classes  to 
their  proper  size  would  require  a"  school  building  program  of 


$15,000,000.  The  shortage  of  teachers,  says  the  association, 
can  be  remedied  only  by  "  adequate  pay  and  better  working 
conditions." 

The  Supply  of  Teachers 

IS  public  education  in  the  United  States  bankrupt?  Last 
year  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  esti- 
mated that  there  were  50,000  vacancies  in  teaching  positions 
in  the  country;  this  meant  that  the  children  who  would  have 
received  instruction  if  these  positions  had  been  filled  were 
actually  going  without  it.  Moreover,  this  shortage  existed 
after  over  120,000  inexperienced,  untrained  or  "  erstwhile  " 
teachers  had  been  introduced  into  positions  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  vacant,  so  that  the  actual  shortage  of  teachers 
possessing  even  ordinary  qualifications  was  about  170,000.  It 
is  probably  higher  today. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  great  numbers  of  schools  have 
failed  to  open  this  winter  because  there  have  been  no  teach- 
ers to  take  the  classes.  One  county  in  Pennsylvania  reported 
fifty-three  of  its  rural  schools  without  teachers.  From  Maine, 
New  York  and  Ohio  have  come  reports  of  schools  closed  for 
want  of  teachers.  Vermont's  two  normal  schools  are  declared 
to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  discontinuance  from  lack  of  peo- 
ple seeking  training.  The  same  situation  exists  throughout 
the  country. 

Low  salaries  paid  to  teachers  are  nearly  everywhere  as- 
cribed as  the  reason.  During  the  war  teachers  left  the  pro- 
fession in  large  numbers;  higher  salaries  elsewhere  attracted 
them.  The  exodus  is  apparently  increasing.  The  average 
salary  for  all  teachers  in  the  United  States  has  increased 
only  12  per  cent  in  the  past  three  years,  according  to  E.  S. 
Evenden,  who  has  just  published  a  study  of  teachers'  salaries 
for  the  Commission  on  the  Emergency  in  Education;  during 
the  same  period  the  cost  of  living  has  more  than  doubled. 
Teachers  are  finding  it  impossible  to  live  on  their  present 
incomes.  A  hod  carrier  earns  on  the  average  $394  a  year 
more  than  a  teacher  does,  according  to  recent  statistics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor;  a  baker  $363  more  and 
a  blacksmith  $890  more.  Educators  throughout  the  country 
are  united  in  the  belief  that  a  real  menace  faces  the  schools 
unless  something  is  done  immediately  to  make  teaching  more 
remunerative  and  attractive. 

Meanwhile,  James  M.  Cox,  governor  of  Ohio,  has  set 
aside  the  week  of  February  15-22  as  Teachers'  Week  in  that 
state,  urging  the  public,  press,  pulpit,  clubs  and  all  social  and 
educational  bodies  to  give  serious  thought  to  the  "  problem 
of  the  supply  of  teachers." 

A  Constructive  Grand  Jury 

THE  Grand  Jury  in  St.  Louis  which  investigated  the  city 
institutions  dealing  with  children  has  made  a  number  of 
important  recommendations  calculated  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  the  city's  wards.  It  has  found  that  the  city  still  uses 
the  old  dilapidated  House  of  Refuge  as  a  place  where  sixty- 
four  white  and  Negro  boys  are  being  housed.  It  pronounced 
the  place  a  "  veritable  fire  trap  "  and  the  erection  of  a  suit- 
able building  has  been  recommended.  A  new  children's  build- 
ing is  also  suggested  in  the  report  and  facilities  for  the  100 
feebleminded  children  now  placed  in  the  City  Sanitarium 
because  the  state  colony  for  feebleminded  at  Marshall  is  over- 
crowded and  has  been  in  that  condition  for  many  years.  One 
of  the  most  important  recommendations  of  the  jury  is  that 
one  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  be  relieved  of  all  other  duties 
so  that  he  may  give  full  time  to  the  Juvenile  Court.  At 
present  the  judge  can  give  very  little  time,  since  he  has  to 
sit  on  the  regular  Circuit  Court  bench.  Furthermore,  there 
is  a  change  of  judge  every  six  months.  This  has  been  con- 
sidered undesirable  for  some  time.  It  is  in  addition  suggested 
that  the  next  legislature  enact  a  law  for  a  special  judge  for 
the  Juvenile  Court,  so  that  he  may  be  elected  for  that  pur- 
pose and  have  no  other  duties. 
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The  High  Road  to  Health 

By  James  E.   Kelly.     Dodd,   Mead  k  Co. 

254    pp.      Price    $1.50;    by    mail    of    the 

Survey  $1.70. 

If  ever  a  book  on  personal  hygiene  was 
written  con  atnore,  it  is  this  one.  Dr.  Kelly 
explains  that  it  has  been  thirty  years  in 
preparation,  and  there  is  evidence  on  every 
page  that  it  has  been  a  boon  companion: 
"  What  I  thought  I  tested,  and  what  I 
proved,  I  taught  and  wrote."  He  writes 
"for  the  hale  and  juvenile  as  well  as  for 
those  who  have  commenced  to  flirt  with  in- 
efficiency," and  he  has  tried,  with  marked 
success,  to  present  the  pursuit  of  health  as 
one  long  absorbing  pastime.  The  six  essentials 
for  health,  or  in  other  words  the  six  factors 
which  govern  our  powers  of  adaptation  to 
nature  and  therefore  "our  relative  stability 
to  the  universe,"  are  air,  water,  exercise,  diet, 
sleep,  and  "  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and 
last,  perseverance."  For  it  is  no  doctrine  of 
passive  existence  that  he  preaches.  He  thinks 
the  loss  of  natural  agility  which  has  come 
with  the  development  of  the  safeguards  of 
civilized  life  is  largely  responsible  for  our 
numerous  street  accidents:  we  are  not  so  alert 
as  we  ought  to  be  in  getting  out  of  the  way. 
He  has  only  contempt  for  the  one  who  allows 
his  muscles  to  become  "  smothered  in  fat," 
for  the  essential  cause  of  obesity  "  is  always 
over-eating,"  and  the  chief  contributory 
causes  are  laziness,  alcohol,  and  heat.  "  Any- 
body can  get  thin  if  he  considers  it  worth 
while." 

A  characteristic  passage  is  the  one  in  which 
he  takes  pleasure  in  introducing  those  who 
say  they  "  have  no  time  for  exercise,"  to 
"several  gymnasia  adequately  equipped  and 
teeming  with  opportunities."  Abstinence  from 
public  conveyances  supplies  excellent  walk- 
ing. Crossing  the  street  and  catching  cars 
give  excuses  for  short  runs.  Springing  on 
and  off  such  inequalities  of  surface  as  side- 
walks is  a  good  way  to  increase  agility. 
Avoiding  elevators  and  making  the  most  of 
going  up  and  down  stairs  is  an  admirable 
method  of  increasing  wind  and  endurance. 
The  floors  of  street-cars  and  subway  offer 
unsurpassed  opportunities  for  cultivating  the 
faculty  of  balancing;  their  straps  give  oc- 
casion to  strengthen  the  muscles  of  arms, 
back,  and  chest;  while  any  of  the  bars  or 
projections  to  which  we  naturally  cling  in 
a  crowded  car  may  be  utilized  for  "  push  and 
pull "  exercises.  In  any  office  or  home,  the 
act  of  sitting  down  or  of  rising  from  a 
chair  may  be  made  to  contribute  actively  to 
health,  and  even  in  dressing,  many  "casual 
exercises  "  are  possible — such  as  putting  on 
your  shoes  and  tying  them  while  standing. 
The  whole  routine  of  life,  in  Dr.  Kelly's 
view,  may  be  turned  into  a  series  of  games, 
thereby  adding  greatly  to  its  interest  and 
enormously  increasing  happiness  and  ef- 
ficiency, without  requiring  appreciably  more 
time.  L.   B. 

»    *    • 

A  Labrador  Doctor 
By  Wilfred  Thomason  Grenfell.     Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.     441  pp.,  illustrated.  Price 
$4;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $4.25. 
As  an    autobiography  this   is   no   less  suc- 
cessful than  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams, 
though    the    methods    of    accomplishing    the 
revelation   of   personality   in    the   two   books 
are    antipodal.      Introspection    is    as    far    as 
possible  from  Dr.  Grenfell's  habit  of  thought. 
He  has  a  chapter  at  the  end,  to  be  sure,  on 
My  Religious  Life,  but  this  sounds  as  if  he 
had  added  it  because  friends  had  persuaded 
him  that  he  must,   not  because  he   felt   any 
imperious    "  urge "    to    analyze    his   spiritual 
experiences  or  thought  that  they  would  make 
much  difference  to  the  world. 


What  Dr.  Grenfell  has  always  been  spon- 
taneously interested  in  is  doing  things,  and 
helping  other  people  get  things  done;  from 
the  holidays  when  he  and  his  brothers  turned 
their  quondam  nursery  into  a  carpentry  shop 
and  succeeded  in  building  a  boat  that  would 
float;  through  the  summers  of  his  hospital 
course,  spent  in  cruising  around  the  coasts 
of  Wales  and  Ireland  in  an  old  fishing  smack 
with  one  or  two  other  medical  students  and 
a  dozen  or  so  boys  from  his  Sunday-school 
class  in  East  London,  added  to  the  party  the 
second  year;  through  thirty-two  years  of 
work  for  deep-sea  fishermen,  first  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  then  in  Northern  Newfound- 
land and  Labrador;  down  to  the  year  at  a 
base  hospital  in  France,  where  he  "  was  not 
a  bit  prepared  for  the  amount  of  leisure 
time"  his  duties  allowed. 

As  a  study  in  the  genesis  and  development 
of  social  work  Dr.  Grenfell's  book  is  with- 
out a  parallel.  When  he  went  to  Labrador 
in  the  summer  of  1892  in  a  small  sailing 
vessel  equipped  for  dispensary  work,  there 
was  no  doctor  in  all  the  land,  and  prac- 
tically no  social  work  of  any  kind  except 
the  old  Moravian  missions  among  the 
Eskimos.  One  agency  after  another  has 
been  established,  each  one  the  result  of  in- 
sistent needs.  First,  naturally,  a  cottage 
hospital  was  built — on  an  island  in  Battle 
Harbour,  the  second  summer;  then,  another, 
two  hundred  miles  away,  at  Indian  Harbour; 
and  a  little  later,  a  permanent  station  at  St. 
Anthony,  around  which  have  grown  up  many 
new  undertakings.  The  Children's  Home 
had  to  be  started  when  the  doctor  and  his 
helpers,  going  to  visit  a  sick  man  on  a  lonely 
headland,  found  him  dying  on  the  floor  of 
the  cabin,  his  wife  already  dead  on  the  bed, 
and  after  building  the  coffins  and  burying 
the  parents,  realized  that  they  had  five  little 
children  on  their  hands.  A  school  at  St. 
Anthony  for  the  children  in  the  institutions 
was  inevitable.  Moving  libraries  are  carried 
around  in  the  hospital  steamer.  A  Seamen's 
Institute  has  been  built  in  St.  John's — not  a 
"  second-rate  affair  in  a  back  street,"  but  a 
four-story  building  on  the  water  side  of 
Main  street,  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  sky-line. 

The  extreme  poverty  of  the  country  has  led 
to  a  number  of  economic  experiments.  A 
fox-farm  was  started  at  St.  Anthony,  which 
was  not  successful.  Reindeer  were  imported 
from  Lapland,  with  Lapp  herders  to  take 
care  of  them,  and  although  they  prospered 
and  multiplied,  unfortunately  the  experi- 
ment had  nevertheless  to  be  abandoned,  be- 
cause of  a  combination  of  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances. A  saw-mill  was  installed  in 
one  place,  which  has  run  for  ten  years,  after 
a  series  of  initial  difficulties,  and  this  has 
provided  work,  better  houses,  a  new  church 
and  school,  and  "  has  indeed  created  a  new 
village."  The  "  ubiquitous  barter  system, 
which  always  left  the  poor  man  the  worst 
end  of  the  bargain,"  led  to  an  attempt  to 
introduce  cooperative  buying — "  the  copper 
store,"  the  fishermen  called  it-  Ten  such 
stores  were  established,  and  although  they 
have  had  their  ups  and  downs,  and  though  at 
one  time  defects  in  business  management  cost 
their  unbusiness-like  sponsor  "  a  fine  crop  of 
personal  worries  "  and  also  some  of  his  per- 
sonal capital,  he  stoutly  asserts  that  "  the 
causes  of  failure  in  each  case  have  been 
perfectly  obvious,  and  no  fault  of  the  sys- 
tem." Five  of  the  stores  have  not  merely 
survived,  but  are  paying  "handsomer  divi- 
dends by  far  than  any  investment  our  people 
could  possibly  make  elsewhere." 

Frances  Willard,  towards  the  end  of  her 
life,  said  that  her  "chief  wonder"  was  that 


she  had  "  dared  to  have  such  a  good  time, 
mentally,  morally,  and  physically."  Dr. 
Grenfell  might  easily  say  the  same  thing. 
Such  a  good  time  he  has  had ! — except  on 
lecture  tours  to  raise  money.  That  is  the 
persistent  note.  Even  when  he  was  facing 
probable  death  on  a  floating  "  ice-pan,"  he 
"could  not  help  laughing"  at  the  figure  he 
cut;  "but  I  can  honestly  say  that  from  first 
to  last  not  a  single  sensation  of  fear  crossed 
my  mind." 

It  is  no  light  matter  to  publish  an  auto- 
biography at  a  little  past  fifty,  and  to  face 
living  up  to  it — or  at  least  "alongside"  it, 
as  Dr.  Grenfell  says — for  many  years.  But 
this  record  should  be  a  pleasant  companion 
to  its  writer  and  his  wife,  and  to  their  chil- 
dren when  they  are  a  little  older,  while  it 
cannot  fail  to  increase  the  number  of  their 
friends-  L.  B. 

#     *     * 

Christian    Social   Hygiene 

By  Boudinet  Seeley.     Published  by  author, 

Portland,    Ore.      151    pp.     Price  $1.25;    by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $1.40. 

This  series  of  sermons  on  "  social  mor- 
ality"  [what  morality  is  not  social?]  will  be 
applauded  by  the  desperately  religious  peo- 
ple who  would  solve  the  sexual  problems  of 
all  times  by  religious  appeal.  "  The  true 
solution  of  the  problem  of  social  hygiene  re- 
quires that  we  find  Christ."  "  Social  sin  is 
conquered  by  the  Lord."  These  quotations 
fairly  represent  the  spirit  of  this  book,  which 
will  be  helpful  to  a  limited  number  of  young 
people  who  can  be  reached  by  a  call  to  re- 
ligious sublimation  of  their  sexual  instincts. 
But  the  only  hope  for  the  vast  majority  of 
young  people  lies  in  scientific  and  social- 
ethical  approach  to  sex-education  which  is 
neither  Christian  nor  anti-Christian  because 
it  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  and  cer- 
tainly not  opposed  to  any  religious  belief. 

M.  A.  Bigelow. 

*•    *    * 

The   Problem   of   Sex  Disease 

By  A.  Corbett-Smith.     John  Bale,  Sons,  & 

Daniellson,  London.     104  pp.,  paper  bound. 

Price  2s  6d ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.85. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  new  edition  of  one 
published  five  years  ago  and  widely  dis- 
tributed in  England.  The  sub-title  is  a 
good  description :  "  A  study  in  the  causes, 
symptoms  and  effects  of  syphilis  and  gonor- 
rhea and  the  education  of  the  individual 
therein."  The  author  is  a  barrister-at-law 
who  is  especially  interested  in  public  health 
law. 

The  introductory  nine  pages  center  around 
the  author's  proposition  that  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  venerea!  diseases  lies  in  the 
education  of  the  individual.  Nothing  else 
will  serve,  and  the  author  rejects  all  other 
solutions,  even  that  of  certain  leaders  of 
the  suffrage  movement  who  intend  to  ex- 
terminate sexual  disease  by  (a)  votes  for 
women  and  (b)  absolute  chastity  of  men, 
forgetting  that  with  or  without  suffrage 
absolute  chastity  of  •women  would  also  solve 
the    problem. 

Chapter  II,  twelve  pages,  deals  with  gon- 
orrhea, while  III  to  VII,  over  sixty  pages, 
present  medical  facts  regarding  syphilis,  a 
total  of  seventy-five  pages  of  convincing 
facts  that  sexual  disease  is  "  the  problem 
of  the  nations."  Then,  in  a  half-dozen 
forceful  pages  the  author  points  cut  that 
education  of  the  individual  is  the  solution, 
and  the  problem  becomes  one  of  placing 
helpful  sex  knowledge  within  the  grasp  of 
every  man   and  woman. 

The  last  dozen  pages  contain  a  letter 
written  to  a  godson  when  he  was  eighteen 
"»ars    old    which   the    reviewer    emphatically 
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praises  and  at  the  same  time  regrets  that 
every  Anglo-Saxon  boy  has  not  a  godfather 
or  father  or  teacher  who  will  bring  him 
face  to  face  with  such  protective  knowledge 
coupled  with  high  ideals.  This  letter  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  "  sex  talks "  for 
adolescent  boys,  and  with  some  change  of 
local  color  would  be  useful  for  American 
boys-  M.  A.  Bigelow. 

*  *    • 

Meat  Hygiene 

By  Richard  Edelmann,  revised  by  John  R. 
Mohler  and  Adolphus  Eichhorn.  Lea  & 
Febiger.  472  pp.,  illustrated.  Price  $4.75  ; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $5. 

This  fourth  edition  of  Edelmann's  text- 
book has  been  thoroughly  revised  by  the 
chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  and  the  director  of  the  veterinary 
department  of  the  Lederle  Antitoxin  Labor- 
atories, to  embody  detailed  description  of  all 
the  important  phases  of  meat  inspection,  both 
ante-mortem  and  post-mortem,  methods  of 
laboratory  examinations,  the  latest  knowl- 
edge on  new  diseases  of  food-animals  and 
their  pathology,  and  the  latest  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry.  A  historical  chapter  reviews 
briefly  the  policies  which  have  been  followed 
by  the  principal  civilized  nations,  beginning 
with  the  food  edicts  of  the  Egyptians,  whose 
priests  were  the  first  state  meat  inspectors, 
and  ending  with  the  development  of  the 
American  system,  stimulated  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  our  hog  products  from  European 
markets  about  1880  and  other  restrictive 
measures  adopted  by  Great  Britain  about 
the  same  time-  L.  B. 

»    »     * 

Applied  Anatomy  and  Kinesiology 
By  William  P.  Bowen,  Lea  &  Febiger.  334 
pp.,  illustrated.     Price  $3.50;   by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $3.75. 

Kinesiology  treats  of  the  mechanism  of 
muscular  movement,  and  this  book,  of  which 
a  second  edition,  revised,  has  recently  ap- 
peared, is  appropriately  the  first  volume  in 
the  Physical  Education  Series,  edited  by  Dr. 
Tait  McKenzie.  It  is  intended  primarily 
for  the  physician  and  the  physical  educator, 
and  its  evidently  specialized  and  scientific 
character  would  seem  to  excuse  the  "  aver- 
age "  social  worker  from  responsibility  for 
mastering  it,  except  that  in  his  introduction 
Mr.  Bowen  says  incidentally  that  "  anyone 
who  wishes  to  keep  his  own  bodily  machin- 
ery up  to  a  fair  grade  of  efficiency  will  do 
well  to  study  kinesiology."  Samples  of  this 
book  indicate  that  it  would  be  interesting  to 
do  so,  at  any  rate,  if  one  could  find  the  time. 
There  are  chapters  at  the  end  on  defects  of 
posture,  and  on  the  movements  used  in  games 
and  sports  and  in  many  common  industrial 
and  domestic  occupations-  L.  B. 

•  »     » 

Sanitation  for  Public  Health  Nurses 
By  Hibbert  W.  Hill.     Macmillan  Co.    211 
pp.     Price  $1.35;   by  mail   of  the   Survey 
$1.55. 

The  development  of  public  health  nursing 
in  the  United  States  has  naturally  created  a 
demand  for  books  on  the  subject.  The  book 
written  by  Dr.  Hill  endeavors  to  give  in  a 
brief  and  concise  manner  the  elements  of 
sanitation  and  public  health,  with  which  a 
nurse  must  be  acquainted  in  her  work.  Too 
much  space  seems  to  be  given  to  infectious 
diseases  of  which  the  nurse  must  necessarily 
learn  from  a  study  of  other  sources,  while 
too  little  space  is  devoted  to  the  important 
questions  of  food,  water,  milk,  etc.,  and  no 
space  at  all  to  dietetics. 

In  the  chapter  on  Cleanliness  and  Health, 
the  author  gives  a  clear  exposition  of  the 
difference  of  the  old  "  filth  theory "  of 
diseases  and  the  new  conception  of  dirt 
diseases  and  relation  of  dirt  to  disease.  Ac- 
cording   to    the    author,    the    old    adage, — 


"  Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness "  is  ex- 
ploded and  cleanliness  cannot  be  advocated 
for  prevention  of  disease,  for  to  do  this  is 
"  to  deceive  with  a  false  sense  of  safety 
those  who,  properly  enlightened,  might  take 
the  only  precautions  that  are  effective." 
George  M.  Price,  M.D. 

*  »    * 

Industrial  Medicine  and  Surgery 

By  Harry  E.  Mock.     W.  B.  Saunders  Co. 

846   pp.,   illustrated.     Price  $10;    by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $10.30. 

The  publication  of  Dr.  Mock's  voluminous 
book  shows  that  the  science  of  medicine  has 
gained  an  additional  branch,  that  of  indus- 
trial medicine  and  surgery.  This  new 
branch  of  medicine  has  come  in  response  to 
the  needs  of  the  times  and  because  of  the 
newly  gained  recognition  of  the  importance 
and  value  of  the  human  factor  in  industry 
with  the  appointment  of  a  large  number  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  to  safeguard  the 
health  of  the  workers  in  industrial   plants. 

The  author,  who  is  assistant  professor  of 
industrial  medicine  and  surgery  at  the  Rush 
Medical  College,  has  been  for  nine  years 
chief  surgeon  of  one  of  the  Sears-Roebuck 
Company  plants,  with  many  thousands  of 
workers  under  his  jurisdiction,  whose  health 
is  taken  care  of  by  ten  physicians  and  twelve 
nurses  on  his  staff.  His  book,  therefore,  is 
based  on  ample  theoretical  knowledge  and 
on  wide  experience,  which,  among  others, 
covered  112,000  examinations  among  the  em- 
ployes of  his  company. 

It  is  divided  into  several  parts,  including 
Industrial  Health  Service,  Prevention,  In- 
dustrial Medicine,  Industrial  Surgery,  In- 
surance and  Pension,  and  Reconstruction, 
and  treats  a  very  large  number  of  topics 
connected  with  industrial  sanitation  and  with 
health  of  the  workers.  The  author  does  not 
strictly  adhere  to  medical  and  surgical  topics 
but  likewise  discusses  such  subjects  as  The 
Nurse  in  Industry,  Employes'  Dental  Ser- 
vice, Recreation  and  Exercise  in  Factories, 
Reclaiming  of  Tuberculous  Soldiers  from 
Military  and  Industrial  Armies,  Health  In- 
surance, Employes'  Mutual  Benefit  Associa- 
tions, Americanization  of  the  Foreign 
Employe. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Mock  has 
seen  fit  to  enlarge  the  bulk  of  his  book  by 
padding  it  with  programs  of  the  National 
Council  of  Safety,  excerpts  of  various  rules 
and  regulations  and  other  unrelated  matter, 
which  does  not  add  to  its  value  but  unduly 
increases   its   size   and,   consequently,   cost. 

The  book  contains  210  illustrations,  a  great 
many    of    which    are    not   very   clear   or    of 
special   value.     On   the  whole,   it  is   a   val- 
uable contribution  to  Industrial  Hygiene. 
George  M.  Price,  M.D- 

*  *    » 

Every  Day  Mouth  Hygiene 

By  Joseph  Head    M.  D.     W.  B.  Saunders 

Co.     67   pp.    Illustrated.     Price  $1.00;   by 

mail  of  the   Survey  $1.10. 

This  is  not  a  book  for  children  but  a 
scientific  treatise  showing  how  the  decay 
of  teeth  can  be  absolutely  prevented.  The 
author  insists  on  the  use  of  the  dental  floss 
as  essential  to  cleanliness  and  shows  why 
the  type  of  toothbrush  in  general  use  is 
faulty  in  size  and  shape.  A  supplemen- 
tary chapter  deals  with  the  irregularity  in 
children's  teeth.  Considering  the  appalling 
prevalence  of  digestive  and  nerve  diseases 
due  to  bad  teeth,  the  detailed  instruction 
here  given  for  tooth  preservation  deserves 
wide    circulation. 

*  *     * 

New   Ideals   in   the   Planning   of   Cities, 

Towns  and  Villages 

By  John    Nolen.     American    City   Bureau. 

139  pp.     Illustrated.    Price  $1.00 ;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $1.15. 

Originally  prepared  as  one  of  a  series  of 
textbooks  for  the  teaching  of  citizenship  to 
members     of    the     American     Expeditionary 


Forces,  this  handbook  has  a  directness  and 
simplicity  which  make  it  valuable  for  educa- 
tional purposes  anywhere.  Mr.  Nolen  com- 
bines in  an  unusual  degree  the  sympathy 
and  foresight  of  the  reformer  with  the  con- 
servatism that  springs  from  long,  practical 
experience.  As  in  others  of  his  works,  he 
places  in  the  foreground  of  attention  a  pro- 
per regard  for  the  social  purposes  of  city 
planning  without  which  no  really  practical 
scheme  can  be  developed — whether  for  the 
replanning  of  existing  towns  or  the  laying 
out  of  new  ones.  "  Changes  in  our  cities," 
he  says  "  if  they  are  to  be  permanent  and 
far  reaching,  must  spring  from  the  people 
and  be  at  bottom  an  expression  of  the  life 
of  the  people.  We  do  not  want  mere  ex- 
perts' cities  unless  those  various  experts 
show  themselves  capable  of  expressing  and 
interpreting  the  best  impulses  and  highest 
conceptions  of  business  men,  of  citizens,  of 
wage-earners,  and  of  fathers  and  mothers 
and  children.  True  city  planning  must 
make  cities  that  will  serve  the  needs — physi- 
cal, economic  and  spiritual — of  all  the 
people." 

From  this  purpose  arises  his  insistence 
on  the  local  survey  as  an  essential  prelimin- 
ary— a  survey  goin<*  at  length  into  social 
and  economic  conditions  as  well  as  the 
physical.  We  have  never  seen  within  such 
small  compass  a  clearer  description  of  the 
processes  of  town  planning  or  of  the  princi- 
ples that  underlie  good  planning.  A  special 
merit  of  the  book  is  that  it  reckons  with 
the  limitations  and  difficulties  of  the  small 
town  where  at  the  present  time  such  leader- 
ship as  this  is  most  needed  and  where  ex- 
amples taken  from  the  costly  improvement 
schemes  of  large  cities  are  not  helpful.  Each 
chapter  has  references  to  further  reading 
and  well  chosen  illustrations.  B.  L. 


Homes  For  Workmen 

Southern  Pine  Association,  New  Orleans. 
250  pp.  Plans  and  Illustrations.  Price 
$5.00;   by   mail   of   the   Survey   $5.50. 

The  sub-title,  A  Presentation  of  Leading 
Examples  of  Industrial  Community  Develop- 
ment is  justified  by  the  contents.  This  large 
volume,  admirably  produced  by  the  Lake- 
side Press,  Chicago,  describes  clearly  and 
graphically  the  very  best  of  recent  experi- 
ments in  industrial  housing,  the  planning  of 
site  and  amenities  as  well  as  the  construc- 
tion of  the  houses.  Interspersed  with  these 
descriptive  chapters  are  more  general  articles 
by  such  authorities  as  Mrs.  Fellows  Bacon, 
Richard  H.  Dana,  Arthur  F.  Clough,  Leifur 
Magnusson,  Horace  B.  Mann,  John  Nolen, 
Herbert  S-   Swan,  Lawrence  Veiller. 

Though  the  frame  house  receives  predom- 
inant consideration,  especially  in  the  illus- 
trations chosen,  other  forms  of  construction 
are  not  excluded.  For  the  greater  part  of 
the  United  States,  timber  undoubtedly  is  and 
will  for  long  remain  the  cheapest  and  most 
natural  building  material;  the  fire  hazard 
associated  with  it  often  is  the  hazard  of 
faulty  planning  and  congestion  and  can  to  a 
considerable    degree   be    eliminated. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  much  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  improvement 
of  temporary  housing  in  labor  camps.  Here 
obviously  timber  is  as  a  rule  the  only  pos- 
sible material;  and  the  present  volume  ad- 
mirably illustrates  its  use  for  that  purpose. 
Two  articles  on  labor  camps  by  Arthur  E. 
Morgan,  chief  engineer  of  the  Miami  Con- 
servancy District — which  has  been  unusually 
successful  in  creating  a  high  type  of  com- 
munity life  in  its  construction  camps — are 
particularly  valuable.  But  the  whole  book 
is  to  be  recommended  for  its  practical  sug- 
gestion for  the  housing  reformer  and  for 
communities  facing  a  housing  shortage  which 
must  be  supplied  in  such  a  way  as  to  add  to 
their  assets  rather  than  their  future  burdens. 

B.  L. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


HOUSING  AND  TAXES 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  recent  account  of 
the  Housing  Corporations  of  Portland,  Maine 
and  St  Louis,  Mo.,  I  note  one  significant 
omission.  Whether  the  houses  to  be  erected 
by  these  newly-formed  corporations  are  tax- 
exempt  or  liable  to  taxation,  is  nowhere 
stated.  These  enterprises  seek  to  combine 
philanthropy  and  6  per  cent.  As  quasi- 
charitable  organizations  they  might  con- 
ceivably demand  exemption ;  as  business 
undertakings  they  would  normally  be  subject 
to  our  traditional  penal  tax. 

What  is  the  use  of  figuring  6  per  cent  divi- 
dends if  no  one  knows  whether  it  is  6  per 
cent  gross  or  6  per  cent  net,  after  deducting 
taxes?  The  whole  housing  problem,  as  I 
view  it,  is  pivoted  right  there  upon  the  issue 
of  tax-exemption. 

If  building  houses  be  a  work  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  benevolence  then  local  govern- 
ments should  instantly  cease  to  levy  tribute 
and  toll  upon  it.  Tax  exemption  precedes 
the  giving  of  alms.  If  the  American  wage- 
earner  has  become  a  pensioner  and  a  semi- 
pauper,  then  in  the  name  of  reason,  let  us  set 
free  of  fiscal  pains  and  penalties  that  wage- 
earner's  food  and  clothing,  and  above  all, 
his  shelter.  Malcolm  Burke. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

WHY  TIMBER  IS  DEAR 

To  the  Editor:  Forest  devastation  has 
become  such  a  menace  to  the  nation,  now 
and  in  the  future,  that  it  must  be  stopped, 
under  penalty  of  wide-spread  and  long  con- 
tinued suffering  among  our  people.  More 
than  100,000,000  acres  of  land  which  ought 
to  be  growing  wood  and  are  good  for 
nothing  else  have  been  devastated,  and  are 
now  idle,  treeless  wastes.  If  they  had  been 
kept  productive  the  price  of  lumber  would 
not  have  doubled,  nor  would  many  kinds 
and  grades  of  lumber  be  unobtainable.  We 
have  less  than  half  as  many  trees  now  stand- 
ing as  would  be  required  to  produce  timber 
at  the  rate  we  are  now  using  it,  nor  are 
there  forests  in  other  parts  of  the  world  from 
which  we  may  import  those  kinds  of  wood 
we  need  at  reasonable  costs.  Within  twenty 
years  from  now  the  bulk  of  our  timber  must 
come  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  public 
will  then  have  to  foot  a  freight  bill,  even 
at  present  rates,  of  $650,000,000  a  year. 

We  use  twice  as  much  wood  as  Europe, 
in  proportion  to  population,  and  have  half 
as  much  productive  forest,  in  proportion  to 
area.  Four-fifths  of  our  remaining  timber 
is  in  private  hands,  and  97  per  cent  of  our 
annual  timber  cut  comes  from  forest  lands 
privately  owned.  It  is  precisely  these  lands 
that  are  being  devastated,  and  there  must 
devastation  be  stopped.  It  can  be  stopped, 
moreover,  without  in  any  way  locking  up 
our  forest  resources.  Uniform  control,  na- 
tion-wide and  compulsory,  is  the  only  fair 
and    thoroughgoing   remedy. 

Philadelphia.  Gifford  Pinchot. 

[A  recent  report  on  forest  devastation 
and  a  plan  to  meet  it,  by  the  Committee  for 
the  Application  of  Forestry  of  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Foresters,  can  be 
obtained  from  its  office  in  the  Real 
Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia. — 
Editor.] 

FOR  THE  BUFORD  WIDOWS 
To  the  Editor:  Your  article  in  behalf  of 
the  "  Buford  widows "  is  very  interesting. 
I  hope  you  will  continue  aiding  these  people 
for  I  believe  that  only  by  arousing  public 
opinion  can  a  repetition  of  such  a  shameful 
act  as  the  deportation  of  those  men,  with- 
out their  wives   and   families,   be  prevented. 


Initial  Display 

Children  s  Dresses  of 

Ettgltalf  %%Xtm 


JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &> 
CO.  announce  the  first  dis- 
play of  Children's  Dresses  of 
English  Sateen. 

English  Sateen,  the  season's 
novelty  fabric,  is  imported 
exclusively  by  James  Mc- 
Cutcheon  &,  Co. 

This  beautiful  wash  fabric, 
with  its  fine  soft  finish  and 
quaint  designs,  is  ideal  for 
Children's  Dresses. 


Orders  by  Mail  Given  Special  Attention 

James McCutcheon  &Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


Enclosed  please  find  check  for  $5.  Use  it 
for  their  needs  in  any  way  you  see  fit — I 
wish  it  were  more! 

I  have  just  returned  from  two  years'  re- 
lief work  in  Russia — part  of  the  time  in 
Soviet  Russia,  several  months  on  the  trans- 
Siberian  railway — and  the  rest  of  the  time 
in  Omsk.  I  used  to  be  much  puzzled  by  the 
ideas  of  America  which  some  of  the  Rus- 
sians, returned  from  the  United  States,  ex- 
pressed. I  always  had  to  talk  in  Russian — 
though  many  had  lived  and  worked  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  U.  S.  for  five  or  six 
years,  the  only  American  words  they  knew 
were  "  sure  "  and  "  damn  " — proof,  they 
thought,  that  they  knew  American! 

I  would  like  these  few  dollars  to  counter- 
act  as  far  as   possible  the  new  "  American 


ideals  "  which  the  "  Buford  "  Russians  and 
their  families  have  gained — would  that  the 
men  responsible  for  the  manner  of  deporta- 
tion should  have  to  endure  even  one-tenth 
of  the  hardships  ahead  of  the  deportees  1 
Emilie  Chapman  Bradbury. 
Germantown,  Pa. 

THE  TEST 
To  the  Editor:  There  never  was  a  time  in 
the  history  of  America  when  it  was  more 
difficult  to  interest  colored  people  by  speech- 
making  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
Whether  addressing  an  audience  in  a  hall 
auditorium,  or  a  congregation  in  a  church, 
anyone  who  offers  an  age-worn  theory,  or 
a  panacea  as  a  solution  for  the  Negro  prob- 
lem,   will   be   heard   with    impatience.     The 
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LUtings  flfty  cents  a   line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions j  copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Order    pamphlets    from    publishers. 

Christian  Cherchhs  and  Industrial  Condi- 
tions. Findings  of  leading  churches  in  Can- 
ada, Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
$1.75  per  100.  Department  of  Evangelism 
and  Social  Service  of  Methodist  Church,  519 
Wesley  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

When  You  Go  to  Work,  a  primer  of  child  la- 
bor laws.  By  Richard  K.  Conant,  Massachu- 
setts Child  Labor  Committee,  6  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Schools  and  Factories,  Framingbam  Com- 
munity Health  and  Tuberculosis  Demonstra- 
tion, Framingbam,  Mass.,  Monograph  No.  6. 
Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.D.,  Executive  Officer. 

Budget  Plannino  in  Social  Case  Work.  By 
Committee  on  Home  Economics,  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  105  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York.    Price  15  cents. 

Labor's  Plan  for  Government  Ownership 
and  Democracy  in  the  Operation  of  the 
Railroads.     Based  on   statements   by   Glenn 

E.  Plumb.  Plumb  Plan  League,  Machinists 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

What's  Going  On?  Report  regarding  certain 
social  and  legal  abuses  in  California  in  part 
aggravated  and  in  part  created  by  the  Fed- 
eral  Social  Hygiene  program.     By  Katherine 

C.  Bushnell.  From  author,  127  Suunyside 
Avenue,  Oakland,  Cal.     Price  10  cents. 

Positions  in  Social  Work  in  Minneapolis  : 
Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Minneapolis 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  609  Second  Ave- 
nue, South.  Covers  qualifications,  training, 
education,  provision  for  vacation,  salary 
analysis ;  forty-two  pages ;  price  ten  cents. 

Til  Sex  Bide  of  Life,  an  explanation  for 
young  people,  with  an  Important  introduc- 
tion for  elders,  by  Mary  Ware  Dennett.  An 
explanation  which  really  explains.  Published 
by  the  author,  350  West  65  St.,  New  York 
City,  26c. 

Report  and  Recommendations  on  Certain 
School  Buildings  of  Delaware,  by  George 

D.  Strayer  and  N.  L.  Engelhardt. 

General  Report  on  School  Buildings  and 
Grounds  of  Delaware,  by  George  D. 
Strayer,  N.  L.  Engelhardt  and  F.  W.  Hart. 

Shall  We  Intervene  in  Mexico?  by  John  F. 
Moors.  Price  5  cents.  League  of  Free  Na- 
tions Association,  180  West  42d  street,  New 
York  City. 

Transactions  of  the  First  National  Co- 
operative Convention.  300  pp.  $1.00 
Published  by  the  Cooperative  League  of 
America,  2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  Na- 
tional Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O. 
Box  1261,  New  York.  Arguments  free  on 
request. 

Credit  Unions.  A  manual  furnished  gratJn 
upon  request.  Massachusetts  Credit  ¥nion 
Association,  78  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

The  Case  of  the  Rand  School.  Rand  School 
of  Social  Science,  7  East  15  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Psychological  Analysis,  with  Case  Studies, 
by  Margaret  J.  Hamilton,  4057  So.  Figueron 
St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.     Price  75  cents. 

Who  is  My  Neighbor  in  Cleveland?  By  John 

F.  Hall.  64  pp.  15  cents.  Six  lessons  for 
church  organizations  illustrating  familiar 
social  principles  and  based  on  local  social 
work.     Welfare  Federation   of  Cleveland. 

Boston  Method  of  Motion  Picture  Regula- 
tion. By  John  M.  Casey.  National  Board  of 
Review  of  Motion  Pictures,  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

Thirty  Years  of  Lynching  in  the  United 
States  A  compilation — 105  pages  ;  paper 
covers.     Fifty  cents  per  copy. 

Child  Welfare  Handbook.  Contains  informa- 
tion of  value  to  health  officers,  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  teachers,  librarians,  visiting 
nurses  and  social  workers.  Illustrates  all 
the  educational  panels  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Child  Welfare  Association,  Inc.,  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  36  Pages  9x12.  50 
cents,   postpaid. 


Negro  is  loath  to  try  any  theory  that  he 
has  already  tried,  that  has  not  brought 
the  promised  results.  On  the  contrary,  there 
never  was  a  time  when  colored  people  were 
more  anxious  to  hear  an  interpretation  of 
their  duty  and  responsibility  in  this  new 
program  of  reconstruction  and  readjustment 
in  keeping  with  this  age,  than  at  the  present 
time.  The  Negro  is  following  with  pro- 
found interest  and  concern,  the  trend  of 
the  big  movements  making  for  national  and 
international     reconstruction. 

He  is  especially  interested,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  in  the  discussions,  pro  and  con, 
of  the  proposed  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  I  have  found  that  the  sentiment 
among  the  colored  people  of  this  country 
regarding  the  League  of  Nations  (whether 
accepted  with,  or  without  reservation)  is 
identical  with  his  attitude  toward  the  Chris- 
tian church.  That  the  test  of  Christianity 
does  not  depend  upon  how  many  mission- 
aries are  sent  by  our  various  religious  de- 
nominations to  China,  India,  Japan,  or 
Africa;  nor,  upon  the  amount  of  money 
contributed  toward  the  support  of  the  mis- 
sionary department  of  the  church,  but  the 
test  of  Christianity,  so  far  as  America  is 
concerned,  depends  upon  the  treatment  ac- 
corded the  Negro  in  this  country — the  Afri- 
can in  America  or  Japanese,  for  that  mat- 
ter. 

The  test  of  the  proposed  covenant  for 
the  League  of  Nations,  in  the  last  analysis, 
will  not  depend  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
Italians  toward  Fiume,  or  the  Japanese  to- 
ward Shantung,  or  other  reservations  and 
amendments  proposed  by  the  opponents  of 
the  covenant  in  its  present  form;  but,  will 
denend,  so  far  as  America  is  concerned, 
upon  whether,  or  not  the  twelve  millions 
of  patriotic,  law-abiding  American  Negroes 
are  included  in  this  covenant  on  equal  fast- 
ing luith  other  American  citizens. 

Jesse    O.   Thomas. 
[Field    Secretary,    National    Urban    League.] 

New   York. 


PERSONALS 


THE  Community  Council  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  which  was  created  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  by  the  Welfare  League  as  a  clear- 
ing house  for  the  activities  and  plans  of  the 
social  and  civic  agencies  in  any  way  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  city,  has  secured 
as  its  executive  secretary,  Raymond  C. 
Hoyer.  Mr.  Hoyer  is  a  Philadelphian,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  school  of  civics  in  Chicago;  was 
director  of  the  Tri-City  Social  Center  of 
La  Salle,  Peru  and  Oglesvy,  111.,  and  was 
community  organizer  for  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service,  serving  in  Chattanooga, 
Atlanta,  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Alexandria, 
Des  Moines  and  Louisville. 


THE  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  70  Fifth  avenue, 
New  York,  announces  that  William  Pickens 
has  resigned  as  Dean  of  Morgan  College, 
Baltimore,  to  join  the  staff  of  the  association 
and  will  organize  Negroes  throughout  the 
country  in  defense  of  their  rights.  Mr. 
Pickens  is  widely  known  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing orators  of  his  race  in  the  United  States 
having  won  the  Henry  James  Ten  Eyck 
oratorical  prize  from  a  class  of  more  than 
300  men  at  Yale  University,  in  1903.  He 
was  graduated  from  Yale  in  the  highest  rank 
of  his  class,  having  been  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  Mr.  Pickens  has  been  professor 
of  Greek  and  sociology  at  Wiley  University, 
Texas.  During  the  war  he  was  instrumental 
in  obtaining  the  first  training  camp  for 
colored  officers  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa". 


DR.  C.  H.  GARWOOD  for  eight  years  asso- 
ciate superintendent  of  the  city  schools  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  European 
director  for  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  with  head- 
quarters in  Paris-  Dr.  Garwood  will  suc- 
ceed Major  Royal  S.  Haynes  who  recently 
resigned  and  returned  to  his  duties  in  the 
medical  department  of  Columbia-  University. 
He  will  supervise  the  various  activities  the 
children  of  America  are  carrying  on  in  the 
countries  of  Europe,  from  Belgium  to 
Palestine.  

SEDLEY  HOPKINS  PHINNEY  has  been 
appointed  assistant  secretary  of  the  Citizens' 
Union  of  New  York  city.  In  addition  to 
previous  service  on  the  staff  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Reconstruction  Commission  of  New 
York  state,  Mr.  Phinney  was  secretary  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search during  the  year  1918. 


HOMER  W.  BORST  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  civilian  relief  of  the  Gulf 
Division  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  to  suc- 
ceed Harry  S.  Hopkins,  who  will  give 
his  full  time  as  associate  manager  to  the 
division  of  the  development  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  peace  time  program  of  the  society. 

THE  American  paper  industry  has  taken 
over  Dean  Hugh  P.  Baker,  head  of 
America's  biggest  forestry  college,  The  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse, 
under  conditions  which  indicate  both  that 
America's  timber  industry  appreciates  the 
need  for  a  study  of  future  raw  material  and 
for  men  with  a  technical  knowledge  of 
forestry  in  industry,  and  also  that  American 
education  does  not  offer  sufficient  financial 
inducements  to  hold  as  college  presidents 
men  who  are  wanted  in  business. 


ALBERT  BUSHNELL  HART,  professor  of 
the  science  of  government  at  Harvard,  has 
been  appointed  Harvard  exchange  professor 
at  the  Sorbonne  Universities,  France,  for  the 
first  semester  of  next  year. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  was  made  at  Columbia 
University  of  the  appointment  of  Gebhard 
professor  of  German  of  Robert  Herndon 
Fife,  Jr.,  now  professor  of  German  in  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.  Pro- 
fessor Fife  is  chairman  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Board  of  Charities. 


THE  American  Child  Hygiene  Association, 
formerly  the  American  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality,  an- 
nounces these  additional  assistants  to  Dr. 
Richard  A.  Bolt,  the  general  director: 

GERTRUDE  E.  KNIPP,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  association,  since  its  organiza- 
tion,  assistant  general   director. 

HARRIET  L.  LETTE,  formerly  of 
the  Babies'  Dispensary  and  Hospital  of 
Cleveland  and  with  the  Children's  Bureau, 
American  Red  Cross  in  France,  director  of 
field  work. 

ELLEN  C.  BABBITT,  recently  with 
the  Children's  Bureau,  American  Red  Cross 
in  France,  director  of  publicity. 


JOHN  H.  COVER,  who  has  been  with  the 
American  Committee  for  Armenian  and 
Syrian  Relief,  is  now  in  charge  of  distri- 
bution and  promotion  of  social  literature  for 
the  welfare  division  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life   Insurance    Company   of   New   York. 


GEORGE  R.  BEDINGER,  since  191 S  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
of  Detroit,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
New  York  County  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  Mr.  Bedinger  is  organizing  a 
department  of  health  service  which,  for  the 
present,  will  develop  a  program  of  public 
health  education  and  assist  other  health 
agencies  through  its   information   service. 
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The  Farmer-Labor  Congress 

Carl  Sandburg 
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The  Printers'  Council 

William  L.    Chenery 


The  Menace  of  Americanization 

Simon  /.  Lubin  and  Christina  Krysto 


Social  Workers  and  the  Frame  of  Government 

Joseph  P.    Chamberlain 
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WANTED 

Traveling  Representatives 

Men  and  Women — To  Book  Radcliffe  Chautauquas 
from  Coast  to  Coast 

Every  American  Community  feels  the  "  urge  "  for  just  such  a  cam- 
paign of  Americanization  as  that  which  the  Radcliffe  Chautauqua 
System  is  conducting  this  year  throughout  the  entire  United  States. 

The  lecture  subjects  are: 

A— THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 

How  It  Was  Born. 

The  Purpose  of  Its  Founders. 

The  Principle  Upon  Which  It  Is  Built. 

B— THE  MAKING  OF  AN  AMERICAN 

The  Stuff  of  Which  He  Is  Made. 
His  Duties  and  Obligations. 
His  Rights  and  Privileges. 

C— A  TOWER  OF  BABEL  or  UNITED  AMERICA 

The  necessity  for  eliminating  that  confusion  of  tongues  and 
ideas  that  threatens  to  tear  our  people  asunder. 

The  necessity  for  strengthening  that  universal  spirit  of  good 
will  and  mutual  confidence  that  will  bind  our  people  closer 
together. 

More  than  thirty  thousand  of  the  leading  business  and  professional  men  of 
seventeen  hundred  towns  and  cities  scattered  through  thirty-nine  States,  from 
Coast  to  Coast,  have  signed  contracts  for  Radcliffe  Chautauqua  engagements  for 
1920. 

Booking  Agents,  devoting  their  entire  time  to  traveling,  securing  the  signa- 
tures of  responsible  business  men  on  contracts  for  Radcliffe  Chautauqua  engage- 
ments, are  earning  from  $2,500  to  $6,500  a  year,  and  have  two  weeks  in  midsum- 
mer and  two  weeks  in  midwinter  for  vacation  if  desired. 

Men  and  Women,  between  thirty  and  forty-five  years  of  age,  desiring  an  un- 
limited opportunity  for  social  service  and  possessing  that  degree  of  culture,  edu- 
cation and  business  ability  that  inspires  confidence,  will  find  the  booking  of  Rad- 
cliffe Chautauquas  a  work  that  brings  not  only  good  financial  compensation,  but 
also  an  enduring  satisfaction. 

No  application  will  be  considered  without  personal  interview.  Write  for 
appointment. 

W.  L.  RADCLIFFE, 
The  Radcliffe  Chautauqua  System, 
New  Masonic  Temple,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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NOT  AT  PALM  BEACH 

JUST  as  a  barometer  is  an  index  of  the  weather,  the  ability 
of  a  municipality  in  the  North  Temperate  Zone  to  master 
a  snow  storm  and  clear  its  streets  is  an  index  of  the  city 
administration.  One  afternoon  when  New  York's  thorough- 
fares were  at  their  worst,  his  honor,  Mayor  Hylan,  was  at- 
tending a  victrola  concert  at  Wanamaker's  department  store. 

SNOW-BOUND 

HERODOTUS    wrote    and    the    government    chisled 
across    the    front   of   its    Pennsylvania   Terminal    Post 
Office  in  New  York,  in  letters  stretching  over  a  city 
block  in  length,  these  words: 

Neither   snow  nor   rain   nor  heat  nor   gloom   of   night  halts   these 
carriers  from  the  swift  completion  of  their  appointed  rounds. 

But  a  February  blizzard  came.  For  ten  days  New  York  was 
hobbled.  And  although  the  carriers  waded  through  snow- 
drifts for  long  hours  they  were  unable  to  deliver  their  mail 
on  time.  Moreover,  the  mayor  stopped  all  trucking  except 
that  of  food,  fuel  and  newspapers.  A  heartless  police  drew 
a  line  between  newspapers  published  daily  and  those  pub- 
lished less  often;  and  among  others,  the  Survey  of  last  week 
and  the  week  before  lingered  in  the  printer's  lap  until  the 
releasing  thaw.  Apparently  New  York,  as  a  community, 
lacked  the  wit  or  the  muscle  to  dig  itself  out  and  could  do 
little  beyond  waiting  on  the  slow  process  of  nature.  Indi- 
viduals were  more  resourceful.  Two  travelers,  a  few  hours 
before  their  boat  sailed  for  England,  were  stalled  with  their 
baggage.  One  of  them  surreptitiously  exchanged  a  yellow- 
backed  bill  for  the  use  of  a  delivery  wagon  bearing  on  its 
side  the  sign,  Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries.  The  other  dug 
up  a  child's  flexible  flier  sled,  piled  on  it  a  trunk,  two  suit- 
cases, a  carryall  and  his  faithful  typewriter  and  arrived  at 
the  pier  with  a  whooping  gang  of  pushing  and  pulling  and 
puffing  boys  comprising  the  entire  membership  of  a  settlement 
literary  club. 

PARKER'S  APPOINTMENT 

WH.  PARKER,  professor  of  social  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  has  been  appointed  secretary 
*of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  to 
succeed  William  T.  Cross,  who  resigned  last  summer.  The 
announcement  comes  as  a  surprise  to  social  workers  through- 
out the  country.  It  was  generally  anticipated  that  the  execu- 
tive committee  would  call  to  the  post  some  one  of  many 
executives  already  identified  with  conference  development. 
Instead  the  committee,  on  recommendation  of  the  committee 
on  administrative  policy,  of  which  William  J.  Norton,  direc- 
tor of  the  Detroit  Patriotic  Fund,  was  chairman — a  commit- 
tee appointed  to  find  a  successor  to  Mr.  Cross — went  outside 
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RUSH    OF   IMMIGRANTS    EXPECTED. 

the  conference  membership.  This  may  have  been  because  no 
prominent  worker  in  the  conference  was  available;  it  may 
have  been  to  link  the  conference  more  closely  with  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  country.  The  committee  may  have 
thought  the  appointment  of  a  man  not  identified  with  any 
new  group  should  help  make  for  greater  unity  within  the  body. 

Various  factors  entered  into  the  appointment  at  this  par- 
ticular time.  Mr.  Cross  has  been  anxious  to  be  relieved  of 
his  conference  duties  that  he  might  be  free  for  other  work; 
there  is  the  overhanging  conference  deficit  of  $7,000  which 
made  urgent  the  immediate  appointment  of  an  active  admin- 
istrator; in  addition,  the  New  Orleans  conference,  April  14- 
21,  is  but  two  months  off  and  it  seemed  necessary  that  the 
new  man  should  be  in  the  saddle  and  ready  to  take  part  in 
the  activities  of  the  conference  meetings  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Parker  is  a  Maryland  man,  in  the  thirties.  His  uni- 
versity work  was  at  Columbia  and  Cincinnati.  He  trained 
for  the  ministry,  but  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  He 
has  long  been  active  in  the  National  Guard  and  following 
the  declaration  of  war,  served  as  acting  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Thirty-seventh  Division,  going  overseas  in  January,  1918. 
There  he  attended  the  army  general  staff  college  at  Longre, 
France,  and  took  part  in  a  hundred  days'  fighting  preced- 
ing the  armistice.  Later  he  was  assigned  instructor  on  the 
staff  of  the  College  of  Letters,  A.  E.  F.  His  rank  was  that 
of  major. 

Mr.  Parker  is  a  member  of  numerous  civic,  industrial  and 
social  organizations  in  Cincinnati,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  and  active  in  committee  work 
for  federated  financial  drives.  His  associates  believe  that 
if  the  conference  executive  committee  projects  a  coherent 
policy  for  the  national  body  Mr.  Parker  can  bring  the  admin- 
istrative capacity  shown  in  his  army  work  to  bear  in  building 
up  the  efficiency  of  the  organization. 

ON  THE  FENCE 

JUST  as  the  Survey  goes  to  press  word  comes  that  the 
fifty-million-dollar  credit  to  Europe  bill  has  got  spiked  on 
the  fence.  Senators  say  they  need  convincing.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  reported  it,  but  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  not  give  the  bill  "  right  of  way  "  unless  senators 
receive  some  evidence  that  taxpayers  in  this  country  desire  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  Individual  senators  evidently  cannot  get 
it  out  of  their  heads  that  something  is  to  be  given  away  for 
which  taxpayers  are  asked  to  pay.  Nothing,  of  course,  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.     The  fifty  million  dollars  which 


the  government  desires  to  lend  to  Austria,  Poland  and  Ar- 
menia is  profit  accrued  from  the  operations  of  the  United 
States  Grain  Corporation. 

THE  AMERICAN  LANGUAGE 

IN  connection  with  what  Mr.  Lubin  and  Miss  Krysto  write 
in  this  issue  of  the  educational  perversion  of  Americaniza- 
tion— the  conviction  that  an  immigrant  has  only  to  be 
taught  the  rudiments  of  English  to  be  Americanized — one  is 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  recently  when  a  canvass  was  made 
among  neighboring  foreigners  by  one  of  the  New  York  settle- 
ments for  its  English  classes,  a  native-born  resident  of  the 
neighborhood  designated  the  drive  as  the  Learn  'Em  English 
campaign. 

CASE  WORK  IN  SYRIA 

MRS.  Richard  Mansfield,  a  former  resident  of  Christa- 
dora  Settlement,  New  York,  now  engaged  in  relief 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Committee  for  Re- 
lief in  the  Near  East,  has  written  to  friends  here  of  the  pe- 
culiar difficulties  of  personal  and  family  work  in  Aleppo, 
Syria,  which  place  she  has  since  left  for  Urfa,  in  the  interior 
of  Mesopotamia.  After  commenting  on  the  scale  of  the  work 
necessary  among  the  refugees  and  the  admirable  condition  of 
the  boys'  camp  in  Aleppo,  she  refers  as  follows  to  the  rescue 
of  girls  abducted  by  Arabs : 

The  girls  are  kept  for  a  time  at  the  rescue  home,  a  charming 
house,  beautifully  managed.  Every  effort  is  made  to  find  out  where 
they  came  from,  and  then  they  are  sent  to  their  homes,  sometimes 
far  distant.  If  they  are  over  a  certain  age  and  have  learned  to 
care  for  their  Arab  husbands,  they  are  allowed  the  choice  of  going 
to  their  homes  or  staying  with  their  masters.  I  fancy  that  in  many 
cases  they  prefer  to  go  back  to  their  so-called  husbands,  and  this  is 
quite  understandable,  for  they  often  have  children,  and  in  many  in- 
stances are  tatooed  on  their  faces  in  a  way  that  is  considered  beau- 
tiful among  the  Arabs  but  would  be  a  disfigurement  anywhere  else. 
But  every  case  is  different  and  must  be  judged  individually.  And 
of  course  hundreds  of  very  young  girls  have  been  restored  to  their 
families. 

FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 

STATE  market  officials  from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try participated  in  a  conference  held  at  New  York  last 
week  to  discuss  some  of  their  common  problems.  The 
principal  subjects  considered  were  transportation  of  perish- 
able foods,  cooperative  organization,  standardization  of  pro- 
ducts and  containers,  methods  of  reducing  waste  in  handling, 
market  reporting,  inspection  of  intra-state  shipments,  legis- 
lation. For  several  weeks,  committees  had  been  working  out 
programs  on  these  subjects. 

The  committee  on  cooperative  organization  reported  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  encouragement  of  consumers'  and  pro- 
ducers' cooperation  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  living; 
in  fact,  it  submitted  that  this  would  be  more  effective  than 
government  regulation  and  control.  The  conference  of  state 
market  officials  expects  to  take  up  during  the  next  year  the 
consideration  of  the  principles  of  organization,  the  develop- 
ment of  cooperative  societies,  the  improvement  of  business 
methods  of  these  societies,  the  securing  of  better  legislation 
under  which  cooperative  associations  may  be  organized,  and 
the  promotion  of  closer  business  relations  between  the  co- 
operative organizations  in  different  states. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  that  now  occur  between  shippers 
and  receivers  and  carriers  of  food,  such  as  railroads  and  ex- 
press companies,  in  the  opinion  of  the  transportation  com- 
mittee, can  either  be  eliminated  or  ameliorated  by  establishing 
contact  with  these  agencies  and  attempting  to  harmonize  their 
viewpoints.  In  the  preliminary  study  which  the  committee 
undertook,  it  was  found  that  lack  of  contact  and  indifference 
by  all  parties  interested  have  been  the  chief  causes  of  the 
many  transportation  evils  from  which  the  consumer  ultimately 
is  the  chief  sufferer.     The  committee  suggested  that  detailed 
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studies  be  made  of  the  problems  involved,  such  as  car  short- 
ages, heating  and  refrigerating  car  service,  extension  of  the 
Texas  Railway  Commission's  ruling  which  penalizes  carriers 
and  car  users  for  non-fulfillment  of  orders  and  for  delay  in 
using  cars,  improvement  of  railroad  schedules  for  the  move- 
ment of  perishables  and  of  the  rural  motor  express ;  in  short, 
the  whole  machinery  of  transportation  from  farm  to  con- 
sumer. By  this  means,  it  is  expected,  an  enormous  waste  will 
be  reduced  and  prices  be  lowered  to  the  consumer. 

Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter,  state  commissioner  of  foods  and 
markets,  New  York,  was  elected  president;  and  twelve  other 
states  are  represented  on  the  executive  committee  and  among 
the  vice-presidents. 

THE  TRIBUNE  AND  MISS  ADDAMS 

THE  Survey  in  its  issue  of  February  7,  quoted  from  a 
news  report  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  following  the  pro- 
test meeting  at  which  the  government  raids  and  deportations 
were  discussed  by  some  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  Chicago. 
Miss  Addams  presided,  and  ex-Governor  Dunne  and  Pro- 
fessor Freund  were  among  the  speakers.  The  Tribune  re- 
ported that  the  Department  of  Justice  might  keep  Miss 
Addams  under  surveillance  as  a  result  of  the  meetings.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  irresponsible  statement  of  a  single 
newspaper  reporter.  Chicago  discounts  the  crotchets  of  the 
Tribune  in  such  matters,  but  in  fairness  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  no  less  than  to  Miss  Addams  readers  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  should  be  told  that  there  was  no  other  sub- 
stantiation for  the  quotation.  Advices  from  sources  in  which 
we  have  confidence  are  explicitly  to  the  effect  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it. 

LABOR  IN  PORTO  RICO 

SUGAR  workers  in  Porto  Rico  are  receiving  starvation 
wages,  according  to  two  representatives  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  who  have  recently  been  studying 
conditions  on  the  plantations.  The  investigators  are  Peter  J. 
Brady,  supervisor  of  the  municipal  publication  of  New  York, 
the  City  Record,  and  Anthony  McAndrew.  Following  a  trip 
over  the  island  during  which  they  questioned  between  450 
and  500  men,  women  and  children  sugar  workers,  they  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Acting  Governor  Jose  E.  Benedicto,  which 
is  published  in  the  Times  of  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  for  Janu- 
ary. They  state  that  they  found  men's  wages  as  low  as  60 
cents  for  a  day  of  1 1  hours,  and  in  rare  instances,  for  the 
best  and  strongest  men,  $1.50.  The  rate  for  women,  they 
say,  is  from  30  to  60  cents  a  day,  and  for  children,  many  of 
them  far  below  the  legal  age  for  employment,  from  10  cents 
up.  "  These  very  much  exploited  men,  women  and  little 
children  are  so  undenourished  and  so  poorly  fed  that 
they  make  of  Porto  Rico  a  living  graveyard,"  the  letter  con- 
tinues. According  to  the  investigation  a  member  of  the  Porto 
Rican  legislature  punished  strikers  on  his  plantation  by  deny- 
ing them  the  use  of  the  public  highways  and  by  placing  wire 
fences  around  the  streams  and  stationing  men  with  rifles  to 
shoot  the  workpeople  if  they  should  come  to  get  a  drink  of 
water.  They  declare  that  the  pirates,  Morgan,  Kidd  and 
Teach,  who  formerly  harrassed  the  islanders,  were  not  more 
cruel  than  prejent  absentee  landlords  who  are  gaining  for- 
tunes from  sugar. 

The  investigators  ask  for  the  establishment  by  law  of  a 
minimum  wage  of  $2.50  for  men  and  $1.25  for  women  and 
boys,  for  an  8-hour  day,  with  time  and  a  half  for  overtime. 
They  hint  that  if  such  measures  are  not  taken  the  workers 
are  likely  to  be  won  over  by  radicals  who  will  incite  them  to 
revolution. 

It  is  reported  at  the  same  time  in  the  San  Juan  Times  that 
3,000  sugar  workers  are  on  strike,  and  that  preparations  are 
being  made  for  a  general  walkout  in  the  cane  fields,  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  low  wages  which  are  being  paid  "  despite  the 
enormous  increases  in  the  profits  in  sugar." 


UNCLE   SAMS  TROUBLES 

As  they  look  to  a  Jczvish  contemporary,  Herman  Bern- 
stein's new  daily,  The  Present.  The  unmanageable  infants 
are  Influenza,  the  Sedition  Bills,  Profiteering  and  Reaction. 

An  official  of  a  Porto  Rico  sugar  company  discussing  the 
situation  with  a  representative  of  the  Survey  stated  that  the 
company's  employes  would  be  perfectly  contented,  if  the  agi- 
tators would  leave  them  alone,  and  that  their  wages  were 
ample,  especially  as  a  sugar  worker  "  didn't  need  much  any- 
way— if  he  had  a  sugar  sack  with  a  couple  of  holes  in  it  he 
was  well  dressed."  The  connection  between  such  an  attitude 
and  the  prevailing  unrest  is  obvious. 

HILLS  IN  VERDURE  CLAD 

EIGHT  counties  of  Northern  New  York,  including  the 
entire  northern  tier  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and 
the  Adirondack  region  in  general,  are  planning  during  the 
present  year  for  an  extensive  reforestation  campaign,  with  the 
planting  of  municipal  forests,  as  is  done  in  continental  Europe. 
This  great  scheme,  the  most  extensive,  probably,  yet  under- 
taken in  America  for  municipal  forest  development,  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Northern  New  York  Development  League  of 
which  H.  S.  Wildern,  president  of  the  Malone,  N.  Y.,  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  is  the  president. 

The  municipal  forest  project  is  not,  as  in  many  cases  now 
on  record,  for  the  protection  of  the  watershed  furnishing 
drinking  water  to  the  communities  involved,  but  is  strictly 
as  an  economic  asset,  to  provide  an  actual  money  return  in 
the  years  to  come.  This  is  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  only 
long-time  companies  can  afford  to  consider  planting  forests 
to  reap  a  harvest  a  half  century  distant,  but  that  such  far- 
sighted  plans  for  the  future  can  be  carried  out  most  effectively 
by  the  municipality  or  government.  The  plans  are  as  yet  so 
indefinite  that  even  the  names  of  the  cities  which  will  launch 
the  experiment  are  not  given  out,  if  in  fact  decided. 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  has 
taken  the  lead  in  the  reforestation  campaign  of  which  this  is 
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THE   STARR   CASE 

Extract  from    a    decision    by    Judge    George    M. 
Bourquin  in  the  United  States  District  Court  in  He- 
lena, Montana. 

THE  sentence  imposed  upon  petitioner  was  shockingly  un- 
just. The  spirit  of  humanity  and  justice  forbids  that  it 
be  ignored.  Obviously,  petitioner  was  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  those  too  common  mobs  bent  upon  vindicating  its  peculiar 
standard  of  patriotism  and  its  odd  conception  of  respect  for 
the  flag  by  compelling  him  to  kiss  the  latter.  Their  conduct, 
not  his  just  resistance  nor  the  trivial  and  innocuous  retort 
into  which  they  goaded  him,  was  calculated  to  degrade  the 
sacred  banner  and  to  bring  it  into  contempt.  They,  not  he, 
should  have  been  punished.  Patriotism,  like  religion,  is  a 
virtue  so  exalted  that  its  excesses  pass  with  little  censure. 
But  when  as  here  it  descends  to  fanaticism,  it  is  of  the 
reprehensible  quality  of  the  religion  that  incited  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  the  tortures  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  is  equally  cruel  and  murderous.  Too  often 
such  mobs  have  been  the  last  resort  of  the  slacker,  military 
and  civil,  the  profiteer  and  the  enemy  sympathizer,  mas- 
querading as  super-patriots  to  divert  attention  from  their 
real  character.  As  for  the  horrifying  sentence  itself,  it  is  of 
those  condemned  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  in  the  Abrams  case; 
and  it,  with  too  many  like,  goes  far  to  justify  the  observation 
of  George  Bernard  Shaw,  the  satirist  and  cynic,  that  during 
the  war,  in  France  bleeding  under  German  guns  the  courts 
were  very  severe,  in  England  hearing  but  the  echoes  of  those 
guns  the  courts  were  grossly  unjust,  but  in  the  United  States 
knowing  nothing  of  the  war  but  censored  news,  the  courts 
were  stark,  staring,  raving  mad. 


a  part,  and  has  offered  to  provide  the  league  with  the  technical 
advice  and  field  assistants  needed  to  carry  on  this  work.  The 
College  of  Forestry  has  already  under  way  the  development 
of  a  chain  of  township  forests  in  Otesgo  county,  which  plans 
eventually  twenty-four  forests  developed  on  lines  which  the 
northern  counties  wish  to  adopt. 

In  other  ways  also  the  state  of  New  York  soon  hopes  to 
stand  in  the  forefront  of  the  nation  in  establishing  forests  for 
its  future  economic  needs.  At  a  state  conference  recently 
held  in  Syracuse,  and  attended  by  Col.  Henry  S.  Graves, 
chief  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  resolutions  were 
passed  asking  for  a  comprehensive  forest  survey  and  land 
classification,  adequate  fire  protection,  taxation  measures 
which  would  stimulate  instead  of  retard  forest  planting,  and 
a  general  plan  of  extensive  reforestation.  For  the  first  time 
in  New  York  state,  men  with  widely  varying  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  forest  policy  agreed  to  ignore  all  points  on  which 
there  might  be  conflict,  and  instead  to  proceed  with  a  policy 
upon  which  all  could  agree.  The  conference  was  largely  one 
of  open  discussion,  led  by  Dean  Hugh  P.  Baker  of  the  State 
College  at  Syracuse,  as  a  forester,  and  Frank  L.  Moore,  of 
Watertown,  as  representative  of  the  timber  land  owners.  The 
general  sentiment  seemed  to  be  that  every  inducement  should 
be  offered  to  private  owners  to  develop,  by  plantation,  their 
idle  forest  lands,  and  that  the  state  should  also  enlarge  its  own 
forest  holdings. 

STUDENTS'   COOPERATIVE  HOUSES 

INQUIRIES  recently  received  from  Syracuse  and  other 
places  show  that  with  the  present  high  cost  of  living  there 
is  renewed  interest  in  the  problem  of  helping  college 
students  to  become  self-supporting.  A  plain  has  recently  been 
adopted  for  women  students  at  the  state  university  of  Montana 
which  has  suggestive  features.  The  girls  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  enough  to  pay  their  expenses  and  yet  live  their 
own  lives  at  the  university.  Instead  of  working  "  for  room 
and  board  "  and  getting  room  and  board  in  the  house  where 
they  are  working,  they  occupy  a  cooperative  cottage  and  have 
definitely  established  hours  when  they  go  to  various  houses  in 


town.  At  these  houses,  between  4:30  and  7:30  p.m.,  and  on 
two  evenings  a  week,  they  take  care  of  the  housework  and  pre- 
pare dinner.  For  this  work  they  receive  their  dinner  and  are 
paid  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  all  necessary  expenditures.  They 
get  their  own  breakfast  and  lunch  cooperatively  in  their  own 
cottage. 

Until  this  year,  self-supporting  girls  were  given  room 
and  board  by  kind-hearted  housewives.  The  amount  of  work 
demanded  of  them  was  usually  very  vaguely  defined,  and  often 
the  work  was  done  at  hours  that  were  inconvenient.  As  a 
result,  neither  the  girls  nor  the  housewives  were  entirely  satis- 
fied. Each  considered  the  other  unfair,  and  even  when  the 
personal  adjustment  was  possible,  the  girls  wasted  much  time 
and  were  unable  to  participate  as  much  as  they  should  have 
done  in  the  social  life  of  the  college.  The  new  plan,  writes 
K.  W.  Jameson,  dean  of  women,  has  the  following  advan- 
tages : 

It  makes  it  possible  for  the  girls  to  do  their  work  in  the  same 
manner  that  stenographers  and  tutors  do  theirs.  They  are  not  "hired 
girls;"  they  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  professional  women. 

It  permits  them  to  have  their  evenings  free  to  an  extent  that  was 
impossible  under  the  old  arrangement.  They  can  meet  their  friends, 
in  the  library  and  in  social  activities,  without  feeling  out-classed. 

The  cottage  life  teaches  them  cooperation.  It  helps  them  to  subor- 
dinate and  coordinate  their  energies. 

TWO  MILK  BILLS 

IN  September,  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  commissioner  of 
health  for  New  York  city,  published  the  results  of  a  milk 
survey  which  he  had  conducted  for  the  Fair  Price  Milk 
Committee.  Inquiry  of  11,007  families  with  19,037  children 
between  one  and  seven  years  of  age  showed  an  average  milk 
consumption  by  these  young  children  of  two  cups  and  one 
ounce,  an  amount  described  as  "  totally  inadequate."  The 
same  young  children  consumed  on  an  average  daily  one  cup  of 
tea  or  coffee  which,  Dr.  Copeland  says,  should  be  altogether 
"  taboo."  Examination  by  the  Health  Department's  nurses 
showed  that  nutritional  disorders  prevailed  to  an  alarming 
extent  which  are  directly  traceable  to  lack  of  an  adequate  con- 
sumption of  milk.  The  reason  for  this  was  found  not  to  be 
ignorance  of  the  parents  but  the  high  price  of  milk. 

Senator  G.  F.  Thompson  has  introduced  two  bills  in  the 
state  legislature  which  are  intended  to  remedy  this  evil.  The 
first  would  authorize  the  city  to  build  or  purchase  milk 
pasteurization  plants  and  have  them  operated  by  the  health 
commissioner  who  would  also  be  charged  with  the  distribution 
of  the  product  at  such  price  as  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment would  fix.  The  second  provides  for  a  state  milk 
commission,  as  a  health  measure,  to  control  the  production, 
transportation,  manufacture,  storage,  distribution  and  sale  of 
milk  and  milk  products,  and  to  fix  the  price  to  be  charged  for 
milk  in  the  state  by  producer,  middleman  and  retail  seller. 

To  these  bills,  and  especially  the  latter,  strong  opposition  is 
voiced  by  the  New  York  State  Grange,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  passage  of  these  measures  will  be  a 
stormy  one.  Supporters  of  the  principles  involved  should  com- 
municate with  Senator  A.  P.  Brown,  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Committee  of  the  Senate,  who  has  the  bills  in  charge. 
Dr.  Copeland  is  of  opinion  that  even  without  further  legisla- 
tion, the  Health  Department  would  be  empowered,  in  view 
of  the  menace  to  the  public  health,  to  take  such  steps  as  it  can 
to  secure  and  distribute  an  adequate  supply  of  this  necessity  at 
a  reasonable  price  and  that  if  necessary  milk  might  be  com- 
mandeered for  children  and  for  the  sick.  However,  no  such 
step  is  contemplated  immediately. 

A  factor  in  the  situation  is  the  extraordinary  variation  in 
milk  prices  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  July,  for  in- 
stance, when  a  comparison  of  retail  prices  was  made,  it  was 
found  that  in  such  nearby  cities  as  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  D.  C,  prices  were  considerably  lower  than 
in  New  York,  and  further  south  they  were  lower  still,  while 
in   isolated   instances  higher  prices  were  paid.     Another  im- 
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portant  factor  is  that  the  number  of  cows  in  the  country  as  a 
whole  has  not  in  recent  years  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  population.  Lack  of  labor  which  threw  the  burden- 
some labor  of  caring  for  the  animals  on  the  owners  was  fre- 
quently a  reason  for  decreasing  herds;  the  rising  cost  of  feed 
is  another.  Dairy  farmers,  while  they  complain  incessantly 
about  unsatisfactory  market  conditions  surrounding  the  sale  of 
their  product,  evidently  have  no  faith  in  a  fair  price  committee 
that  would  determine  prices  for  them.  This  attitude  has  been 
brought  about  largely  by  the  unintelligent  attitude  often  dis- 
played in  public  discussions  of  the  subject  when,  disregarding 
all  legitimate  reasons  for  price  advances,  such  as  those  men- 
tioned, farmers  are  condemned  wholesale  as  profiteers.  A 
commission,  such  as  the  Thompson  bill  proposes,  would  make 
careful  inquiry  into  costs  and  conditions  of  production  and  not 
regulate  prices  with  exclusive  regard  to  the  consumer  only. 
One  clause  would  give  it  power  to  prohibit  or  limit  the  sale 
of  milk  to  manufacturers  on  the  certificate  of  the  state  com- 
missioner of  health  that  the  health  of  children  and  invalids  in 
the  state  is  in  danger  because  of  the  scarcity  of  fluid  milk. 

THE  ELECTRIC  CHAIR  AT  17? 

ONCE  more  that  provision  of  the  law,  common  to  many 
states  in  this  country,  which  requires  that  a  youth  of 
sixteen  or  over  who  has  committed  murder  in  the  first 
degree  be  sentenced  to  death,  has  been  called  to  public  atten- 
tion in  New  York.  A  colored  lad  of  seventeen,  Thomas 
Dixon  by  name,  will  die  in  the  electric  chair  at  Sing  Sing 
during  the  week  of  March  15  unless  Governor  Smith  spares 
his  life.  Officials  at  Sing  Sing  have  taken  an  interest  in  the 
youth,  and  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  induce  some  of 
the  jurors  who  convicted  him  to  request  Governor  Smith  to 
commute  the  boy's  sentence  to  life  imprisonment.  He  has 
been  in  the  "  death  house  "  for  eight  months. 

The  objection  to  capital  punishment  for  such  young  per- 
sons held  by  many  criminologists  is  that  they  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  possessing  full  criminal  responsibility  for  their  con- 
duct, and  further  that  in  the  light  of  present  day  criminal 
therapy,  to  kill  them  is  merely  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of 
them.  Instead,  they  would  have  an  effort  made  to  under- 
stand the  causes  of  their  misconduct  and  to  remove  those 
causes.  In  the  opinion  of  Sing  Sing  officials,  Dixon  is  in 
part  the  victim  of  a  bad  environment.  The  only  known  liv- 
ing member  of  his  family  is  his  mother,  who  is  in  jail  await- 
ing trial  for  the  same  murder  for  which  he  was  convicted. 
The  family's  home  was  in  the  Bronx,  New  York  city,  where 
Dixon  had  a  very  poor  bringing  up. 

Curiously  enough,  Dixon  is  confined  in  the  same  prison 
with  the  other  youthful  murderer  whose  sentence  to  the  elec- 
tric chair  recently  aroused  opposition  to  the  death  penalty  for 
such  young  people.  This  offender  is  Paul  Chapman,  who 
was  sixteen  years  old  when  he  committed  the  crime  for  which 
he  was  convicted.  Chapman's  story  has  already  appeared  in 
the  Survey.  His  sentence  was  changed  to  life  imprisonment 
by  Governor  Whitman. 

TIMES  SQUARE 

TO  many  good  Americans  the  hundred  blocks  or  so 
bounded  by  Twenty-eighth  and  Forty-eighth  streets, 
and  by  Eighth  and  Park  avenues,  in  New  York,  form 
the  center  of  the  universe.  For,  this  is  the  center  of  theater- 
land  and,  incidentally,  also  the  hotel  center  of  the  metro- 
polis. A  survey  undertaken  by  the  metropolitan  area  com- 
mittee of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  brought  out  the 
fact  that  every  minute  three  temporary  dwellers  enter  and 
leave  this  area,  accommodated  in  90  hotels,  17  clubs  and  493 
boarding  and  rooming  houses.  Only  some  5,000  families 
live  in  the  area;  but  its  45  theaters  and  10  moving  picture 
houses  hold  78,000  persons  and  have  an  average  weekly  at- 
tendance of  nearly  a  million. 


Courtesy  of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.     Drawn  from  photo 
by  Bain,  Nciv  York. 


SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 

The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  sees  the 
goal  of  that  pioneer's  life-work  within  reach.  The  consti- 
tutional amendment  giving  women  citizens  the  right  to 
vote,  first  introduced  into  Congress  in  1878  but  not  passed 
until  June,  1919,  had  on  February  15,  the  dale  of  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  her  birth,  been  ratified  by  all  but 
five  of  the  necessary  state  legislatures,  and  immediate  com- 
pletion of  the  ratification  is  now  sought  by  suffrage  leaders 
so  that  women  may  vote  in  the  presidential  primaries  in 
March.  Yet  at  the  time  of  Miss  Anthony's  death  in  1906 
only  four  states  had  granted  women  suffrage.  Thus  it  was 
from  a  far-off  mountain  that  she  was  given  her  glimpse 
of  promise. 


The  unique  opportunities  of  such  a  center  of  relaxation, 
both  for  citizens  and  visitors,  have  been  seized  by  commer- 
cial amusement  providers  with  results  which  affect  the  cul- 
tural life  not  only  of  the  American  people  as  a  whole  but 
even  transgressing  national  boundaries.  But  little  effort  has 
been  made  in  the  past  to  use  this  great  congregation  for  more 
serious  ends.  Anticipating  the  possible  results  of  the  survey 
just  mentioned,  the  New  York  Times  last  Sunday  announced 
a  project  to  build  a  church  community  house  near  Times 
Square  where  religious  folk  can  find  inspiration  not  only  on 
Sundays  but  throughout  the  week.  There  is  no  such  pro- 
ject. The  Rev.  Henry  Park  Schauffler,  director  of  the  metro- 
politan survey,  has  expressed  it  as  his  personal  opinion  that 
the  nineteen  churches  in  this  area — thirteen  Protestant,  four 
Catholic  and  two  Jewish — with  only  1,817  persons  in  at- 
tendance on  a  recent  Sunday,  and  a  total  membership  of  only 
16,500,  do  not  satisfy  the  demand  for  religious  teaching  and 
inspiration  which  one  might  naturally  expect  in  so  large  a 
transitory  aggregation  of  people.  He  believes  that  a  plan 
which  would  supplement  their  separate  efforts  with  a  joint 
non-denominational  provision  for  community  worship,  espe- 
cially designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  transients,  probably  would 
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be  welcomed  by  thousands  of  lonely  men  and  women  who, 
with  all  the  provision  for  amusement,  have  "  nowhere  to  go." 
A  building  for  that  purpose,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  community  house  than  of  a  church,  because 
rooms  for  rest  and  recreation,  offices  for  advice  and  such  help 
as  strangers  may  require  would  be  natural  adjuncts  to  any 
joint  provision  for  worship  that  might  be  found  practicable. 
However,  the  survey  which  will  include  the  home  life  of  the 
people  and  the  religious  affiliation  of  every  person  in  the  met- 
ropolitan area,  the  provision  for  social  service  and  other 
factors,  is  as  yet  far  from  complete,  and  proposals  for  action, 
such  as  Mr.  Schauffler's,  have  not  yet  been  brought  up  for 
discussion. 

Not  only  the  pulpit  but  also  the  platform  has  a  unique  op- 
portunity in  the  heart  of  New  York.  The  League  for 
Political  Education,  the  Economic  Club  of  New  York  and 
the  Civic  Forum,  all  interested  in  democratic  political  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  recently  have  come  together  on  a  project 
for  the  erection  of  a  town  meeting  hall  close  to  Times  Square 
"  where  law-abiding  citizens  may  get  together  and  really  have 
a  chance  to  discuss  their  common  interests."  On  January  24, 
the  corner-stone  was  laid  for  this  building  in  the  presence  of 
many  eminent  citizens.  It  will  contain  a  large  civic  audi- 
torium, available  for  any  public  purposes  that  commend  them- 
selves to  the  parent  organizations,  as  well  as  for  their  own 
meetings.  In  addition,  it  will  contain  a  political  science  ref- 
erence library  of  about  10,000  volumes  and  a  club  for  men 
and  women  "  to  promote  a  finer  public  spirit  and  a  better 
social  order."  In  this  case,  the  plans  are  sufficiently  matured 
to  promise  a  formal  opening  of  the  auditorium  in  the  course 
of  next  summer,  and  an  active  campaign  of  funds  for  the 
building  fund  is  carried  on  now  by  Robert  Erskine  Ely, 
director  of  the  Civic  Forum,  secretary  of  the  Economic  Club 
and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  League  for  Political  Education. 

COMBINATION  SALES 

DURING  the  recent  shortage  of  sugar  it  was  common  to 
see  all  sorts  of  retail  dealers  announce  in  large  letters 
on  their  windows  that  customers  of  goods  to  a  certain 
value  would  be  permitted  to  buy  a  pound  of  sugar  at  such  and 
such  a  price.  This  practice  was  general,  but  it  originated 
with  grocers  who  believed  they  could  stimulate  sales  of  other 
commodities  by  using  sugar  as  a  bait.  In  many  cases  this 
practice  has  led  to  severe  hardship,  especially  where  thrifty 
housewives  had  bought  groceries  in  advance  of  actuad  need,  or 
where  the  requirements  of  a  home  were  comparatively  small. 
In  other  cases,  it  has  been  found  that  by  means  of  combination 
sales  grocers  were  able  to  make  excessive  profits  on  the  sugar 
though  ostensibly  selling  it  at  the  legal  maximum  price.  The 
case  against  combination  sales  has  been  summarized  as  follows 
by  the  Philadelphia  Women's  Committee  on  Prices: 

1.  The  article  on  which  there  is  a  shortage  is  not  for  sale  at 
the  market  price  but  for  the  market  price  plus  an  amount  which 
covers  fairly  or  otherwise  the  value  of  certain  other  goods  given 
in   the   combination. 

2.  The  purchaser  either  has  no  option  whatever  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  goods  combined  or  only  an  option  in  the  restricted 
group  of  staples  such  as  rice,  beans,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  etc.,  none 
of  which  may  be  at  the  time  desired. 

3.  The  combination  sale  does  not  encourage  thrift  because  buy- 
ing extras  is  always  wasteful  and  the  using  of  these  extras  fre- 
quently entails  further  expense  in  cooking, — as  for  example,  rice 
needs  eggs  or  milk  or  butter,  dried  fruits  need  sugar  to  make  them 
palatable. 

4.  Opportunity  is  given  to  unscrupulous  dealers  to  offer  inferior 
goods  at  the  price  of  the  standard  grades.  In  other  words,  dis- 
honest purveyors  have  unloaded  inferior  or  undesirable  slow  mov- 
ing goods  on  the  public  through  the  means  of  these  combination 
sales.  Here  the  consumer  is  not  only  forced  to  take  what  he  has 
not  requested  but  what  may  be  utterly  useless  to  him. 

5.  The  purchaser  with  limited  means  may  be  completely  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  purchase  a  specific  article  since  the  demand 
that  $1.00  or  $2.00  be  expended  in  order  to  obtain  a  pound  of  sugar 
would  be  prohibited  where  the  money  at  hand  merely  covered  the 
price  of  the  sugar  or  where   any  surplus   money  has   already  been 


assigned  to  other  staples  not  in  the  combination  group.  If  the  seller 
is  willing  to  serve  the  customer  at  all,  and  if  that  customer  has  the 
market  price  for  the  article  demanded,  such  money  should  entitle 
him  to  its  purchase. 

Combination  sales  are  defended  on  the  following  grounds: 

1.  They  protect  all  customers  because  all  receive  the  same 
amount  of  the  staple  concerning  which  there  is  a  shortage  in  the 
supply. 

2.  They  protect  the  regular  customers  of  the  store  because  they 
deter  transient  buyers  from  making  a  convenience  of  the  same  and 
thus  absorbing  the  supply.  It  has  been  recognized  that  the  neces- 
sity of  expending  more  than  the  price  of  the  staple  desired  fre- 
quently removes  the  incentive  to  buy. 

3.  They  lessen  opportunities  for  profiteering  because  the  securing 
of  the  staple  desired  is  made  difficult. 

4.  They  are  fair  because  the  goods  combined  are  in  daily  use 
and  would  be  purchased  anyhow. 

To  these  claims  the  women's  committee  replies: 

These  justifications  have  enough  truth  in  them  to  make  them  all 
the  more  objectionable.  They  depend  upon  too  many  conditions  to 
make  them  a  safe  proposition  for  the  buying  public.  Specific  in- 
stances in  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  have  indicated  the 
tendency  to  make  the  combination  sale  a  scheme  of  unfair  profit  to 
the  seller  and  also  a  source  of  unfair  competition  between  sellers. 
The  merchant  who  is  making  an  unfair  profit  on  sugar  that  is  sold 
in  combination  with  unwanted  or  inferior  goods  is  not  in  fair  com- 
petition with  the  merchant  who  offers  sugar  alone  and  asks  only  the 
legitimate  profit. 

The  controversy,  so  far  as  Pennsylvania  is  concerned,  was 
terminated  by  a  declaration  of  Francis  Fisher  Kane,  then  dis- 
trict attorney,  that  they  are  illegal.  Though  he  had  brought 
no  case  into  court,  his  arguments  prevailed,  first  with  the  large 
chain  grocery  concerns,  such  as  the  American  Stores  Com- 
pany and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company,  and  later 
with  other  retailers;  and  generally  speaking,  the  practice  has 
been  abolished  in  Pennsylvania,  though  here  and  there  an  indi- 
vidual grocer  may  stand  out  against  the  ruling.  The  success 
of  Mr.  Kane's  "  peaceful  persuasion  "  must  evidently  be  cred- 
ited to  the  fairness  and  common  sense  of  the  statement  in 
which  he  announced  his  ruling.    In  it  he  said : 

The  retail  dealer  may  sell  sugar  to  whomever  he  pleases  pro- 
vided he  does  not  aid  or  abet  its  being  hoarded  by  selling  it  to  a 
person  who  he  has  reason  to  believe  is  not  buying  it  for  direct 
consumption,  but  for  speculative  purposes,  and  provided  he  doet 
not  indulge  in  any  unfair  or  discriminatory  practices  or  otherwise 
violate  the  food  control  act  as  amended.  There  is  no  obligation 
upon  a  grocer  to  sell  sugar  as  such  rests  upon  an  innkeeper  to 
receive  would-be  patrons  of  his  establishment.  He  must  not,  of 
course,  hoard  sugar  himself,  and  he  must  otherwise  obey  the  law, 
but  I  know  of  no  obligation  requiring  him  to  sell  sugar. 

Furthermore,  he  may  restrict  his  sales  to  his  own  customers.  This 
would  not  be,  in  my  judgment,  an  unfair  discrimination,  and  if  he 
has  not  sugar  enough  for  his  customers  I  see  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  restrict  his  sales  to  his  best  customers,  provided  by  '  best ' 
is  meant  those  whose  credit  is  best  and  who  are  most  reliable,  and 
not  those  who  have  the  longest  bank  accounts  and  can  buy  most 
from  his  establishment. 

In  view  of  the  existing  shortage,  grocers  are  under  peculiar  re- 
sponsibilities as  regards  sugar.  They  are  retailers  and  must  not 
sell  to  those  who  will  sell  again.  They  should  sell  only  to  the 
consumer,  and  they  should  in  every  way  protect  him  from  exploita- 
tion. It  may  be  said  that  in  limiting  their  sales  to  regular  cus- 
tomers they  are  favoring  themselves,  but  they  are  also  indirectly 
helping  in  keeping  down  hoarding.  They  know  how  much  a  reg- 
ular customer  is  getting,  and  they  do  not  know  how  much  the  passing 
stranger  has  got  from  other  stores.     .     . 

The  reasons  for  my  position  are  plain  enough.  The  practice  not 
only  favors  the  grocer  unduly,  but  is  a  discrimination  between  rich 
and  poor;  between  the  poor  woman  who  has  only  enough  to  buy 
a  small  amount  of  sugar  for  her  tea  or  coffee,  or  for  the  children 
at  home,  and  her  richer  neighbor,  who  can  afford  to  buy  groceries 
every  time  sugar  is  purchased. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  constant  temptation  to  the  grocer  to  charge  more 
for  the  sugar  than  eleven  cents  a  pound,  for  he  can  adjust  his  prices 
on  the  other  groceries  in  such  a  way  as  in  reality  to  overcharge 
on  the  sugar,  or  even  if  he  does  not  actually  charge  less  than  he 
pretends  to  on  the  other  groceries  the  effect  is  to  make  the  pur- 
chaser give  something  more  to  the  grocer  than  eleven  cents  for  the 
pound  of  sugar  which  he  is  buying. 

If  grocers  are  allowed  to  insist  upon  the  sale  of  other  things 
other  tradespeople  will  be  tempted,  as  some  already  have  been  in  this 
city,  to  offer  sugar  as  an  inducement  to  sell  other  articles.  With 
such  sales  going  on  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  the  price  of 
sugar   down   to   an   established   maximum   price- 
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The  Farmer-Labor 
Congress 

f — J-— ^HEY  met  in  Chicago  on  Lincoln's  birthday,  200 
delegates  coming  from  more  than  4,000,000  active 
organization  memberships  or  about  20,000,000 
consumers.  They  held  sessions  three  days,  call- 
ing themselves  The  All-American  Farmer-Labor  Cooperative 
Congress.  It  is  a  big  long  name,  but  they  performed  up  the 
handle  of  just  about  everything  meant  and  implied  in  the  big 
long  name.  In  fact,  on  a  basis  of  score  card  points  in  a  com- 
parison of  the  number  of  essential  occupations  and  funda- 
mental economic  values,  this  particular  congress  could  easily 
be  shown  as  more  "  All-American  "  than  the  national  legisla- 
tive congress  at  Washington.  That  is,  it  had  fewer  lawyers, 
more  business  men,  more  farmers,  more  workingmen,  than 
the  national  congress  at  Washington. 

To  tell  what  they  did  in  the  way  of  direct,  practical  action 
and  to  relate  their  applications  of  technical  experience  to  spe- 
cial problems,  would  be  useless  without  some  reference  to  the 
intensely  American  character  of  the  group,  their  lingo  of 
speech  and  jazz  of  manner,  their  Lincolnian  solemnity  and 
involution  of  thought  in  handling  the  complexities  of  an  im- 
mediate situation,  the  low  percentage  of  loose  and  aimless 
talk,  the  peculiar  touch  of  gravity,  the  sense  of  the  inevitable, 
of  history,  that  hung  over  the  occasion.  They  talked  hardly 
at  all  about  the  wrongs  of  humanity.  They  looked  tired  and 
stirred  uneasily  if  a  speaker  stayed  too  long  on  the  subject  of 
human  wrongs.  They  were  there  to  consider  how  to  get  out 
from  under,  ways  out. 

The  extent  of  popular  mass  strength  behind  the  movement 
and  the  character  of  the  personnel  is  indicated  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  commission  which  is  the  permanent  executive  of 
the  congress.  The  chairman  is  C.  H.  Gustafson,  president 
Nebraska  Farmers'  Union ;  general  treasurer,  Warren  S. 
Stone,  grand  chief  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers; 
general  secretary,  Oscar  H.  McGill,  of  the  Western  Cooper- 
ative Timber  Mills;  vice-chairmen,  L.  E.  Sheppard,  president 
Order  of  Railroad  Conductors;  Herbert  F.  Baker,  president 
Farmers'  National  Council ;  Dalton  T.  Clarke,  president 
National  Cooperative  Association;  J.  W.  Kline,  president 
International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers;  E.  O. 
F.  Ames,  president  Pacific  Cooperative  League;  J.  M.  An- 
derson, president  Equity  Cooperative  Exchange;  the  commis- 
sion, George  P.  Hampton,  managing  director  Farmers'  Na- 
tional Council;  Duncan  MacDonald,  former  president  Illi- 
nois Federation  of  Labor;  Allen  E.  Barker,  president  United 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Railway  Shop 
Laborers;  J.  Weller  Long,  secretary  Farmers'  Federation; 
Frank  Rust,  secretary-manager  Seattle  Labor  Bank;  Grant 
H.  Slocum,  president  National  Federation  of  Gleaners;  Wil- 
liam Bouck,  master  Washington  State  Grange;  Bert  M. 
Jewell,  acting  president  Railway  Employes'  Department, 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  commission  has  recom- 
mended that  a  national  farmer-labor  cooperative  congress  be 
held  every  Lincoln's  birthday  anniversary. 

Specifically  and  in  brief,  the  congress  in  its  three-day  ses- 
sions approved  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  committee 
of  five  to  take  steps  toward  development  of  cooperative  banks 
and  credit  unions,  endorsed  the  Rochdale  system  repeatedly 
and  with  no  modifications,  approved  the  establishment  of  co- 
operatively owned  daily  newspapers  "  throughout  the  nation 
and  particularly  in  the  great  industrial  centers,"  formulated 
demands  on  congress  and  state  legislatures  for  laws  to  correct 
the  discriminations  against  cooperative  institutions  now  in 
existing  statutes,  and  heard  a  program  of  discussions  of  all 
phases  of  cooperatve  effort. 

The  action  aimed  at  early  or  immediate  development  of 
cooperative  banks  and  credit  unions  is  the  most  important  step 
taken  by  the  congress.  As  it  happens,  the  situation  is  free  from 


the  conjectural  or  hazardous  in  the  matter  of  cash.  The 
railroad  brotherhoods  alone,  their  combination  of  fourteen 
organizations,  have  bank  deposits  upwards  of  $42,000,000. 
Their  spokesman,  Warren  S.  Stone,  replied  to  one  query, 
"  I  never  worry  about  how  to  get  money  for  these  banks — 
all  that's  ever  worried  me  is  what  to  do  with  the  money  after 
we  get  it." 

It  seemed  to  be  accepted  all  around  as  a  primer  axiom  that 
nothing  alive,  continuous,  permanent  and  worth  while  as  a 
cooperative  movement  can  be  set  in  motion  until  a  sound, 
working  system  of  banks  and  credit  unions  is  established. 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  banking  and  credits  was  lis- 
tened to  more  closely  and  its  proposed  actions  will  be  watched 
with  keener  interest  than  anything  else  that  took  the  time  of 
the  congress.  The  intentions  and  methods  here  are  of  such 
vital  importance  that  the  full  report  of  the  committee  is  worth 
reading.    The  report  said  : 

The  committee  on  banking  and  credits  of  the  All  American 
Farmer-Labor  Cooperative  Commission  of  the  United  States,  recog- 
nized the  need  of  banking  and  credit  agencies  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  workers  and  farmers  as  possibly  the  most  urgent  need  in  the 
promotion  of  cooperation  in  the  United  States.  Existing  banking  and 
credit  agencies  afford  wholly  inadequate  credit  service  to  the  farmers 
of  the  country,  in  their  productive  undertakings  to  the  cooperative 
associations  and  to  the  workers  themselves. 

Believing  that  the  existing  conditions  can  only  be  corrected  by  the 
organization  of  banks,  either  national  or  state,  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  producing  groups  themselves,  we  recommend  the  following: 

1.  That  since  the  great  mass  of  workers,  both  in  city  and  coun- 
try, is  without  adequate  banking  and  credit  facilities  to  aid  them  in 
their  productive  and  industrial  activities,  and  since  the  credit  unions 
of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  and  other  states,  where 
credit  union  laws  have  been  enacted,  are  successfully  in  operation, 
and  meet,  in  part  at  least,  the  needs  of  the  working  classes,  the 
committee  on  banking  and  credits  begs  to  recommend  the  general 
endorsement  of  the  banking  and  credit  union  movement,  and  par- 
ticularly recommends  to  the  convention  that  such  steps  be  taken  as 
may  be  found  possible  under  the  circumstances,  to  aid  in  the  further 
development  of  credit  unions  in  those  states  where  laws  make  them 
possible  of  successful  operation,  and  this  committee  recommends 
further: 

That  such  action  be  taken  as  properly  comports  with  the  purposes 
of  this  convention  to  secure  the  enactment  of  credit  union  laws  in 
other  states  of  the  union  where  adequate  laws  do  not  exist. 

And  your  committee  finally  recommends  that  in  order  to  secure 
uniformity  in  administration  and  in  service,  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  respectfully  petitioned  to  enact,  at  an  early  date, 
a  general  law  authorizing  the  creation  of  credit  unions  or  people's 
banks: 

2.  The  appointment  of  a  permanent  committee  of  five  members 
to  serve  without  pay,  to  advise  upon  the  incorporation  of  banks  to 
be  established  by  cooperative  labor  and  farmer  organizations, 
throughout  the  different  states,  and  that  such  committee  consist  of 
the  following  members:  Warren  S.  Stone,  C.  H.  Gustafson,  Geo.  P- 
Hampton,  Sydney  Hillman,  Frank  A.  Rust. 

3.  That  this  committee  be  empowered  to  secure  additional  mem- 
bers resident  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States,  as  cooperating 
members  of  such  committee,  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional or  state  banks  as  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  community,  to  be 
affiliated  with  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  whenever  possible,  such 
cooperating  members  of  such  committee  to  encourage  the  incorpora- 
tion of  such  institutions,  and  to  gather  the  data  and  make  the  sur- 
veys necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
establishment  at  the  time  and  place,  of  such  an  institution  is  advis- 
able,  under  conditions  then   and   there  existing. 

We  further  recommend  that  such  committee  of  five  be  authorized 
by  this  conference  to  formulate  ways  and  means  of  gathering  suffi- 
cient funds  to  cover  any  necessary  expenses  which  may  be  involved 
in  carrying  out  their  undertaking,  and  in  giving  publicity  to  the 
idea  of  establishing  cooperatively  owned  banks,  credit,  savings  and 
loan  associations. 

So  much  for  technique.  Back  of  it  is  a  weave  of  fact, 
belief  and  sentiment.  Here,  for  example,  are  a  few  strands 
from  Warren  Stone's  opening  speech  to  the  congress: 

Six  million  children  go  to  bed  hungry  in  this  country  every  night. 
Malnutrition,  they  call  it,  but  it's  hunger.  This  is  the  figure  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

We  have  been  taught  by  a  carefully  subsidized  press  that  finance 
is  a  mysterious  subject  only  the  special  few  can  understand.  Maybe 
it  is  mysterious.  Our  banks  never  made  so  much  money  as  last 
year.  The  federal  reserve  banks  made  75  per  cent.  One  bank  made 
92  per  cent.     The  highest  earnings  of  Morgan  &  Company  in  any 
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year  before  the  war  were  $47,000,000.     Last  year  the  earnings  of 
Morgan  &  Company  were  $473,000,000. 

Look.  The  railroad  brotherhoods  have  $42,000,000  now  on  deposit 
in  banks.  And  the  interest  on  those  funds  is  being  used  by  the 
banks  to  fight  the  group  who  deposited  the  money.  We're  going  to 
put  in  a  system  of  people's  banks  and  they'll  be  run  in  the  interest 
of  the  people. 

H.  A.  Fuller  of  the  American  Society  of  Equity  in  Min- 
nesota, stood  up  and  held  at  arm's  length  a  maclcinaw  coat. 
He  said  the  wool  raisers  or  "  flockmasters  "  of  Minnesota  sell 
this  coat  to  members  of  their  equity  society  for  $14,  but  as 
it  is  wool  all  through  it  would  cost  $30  to  $40  at  retail  if  it 
went  from  mills  to  wholesalers,  jobbers  and  retailers.  All 
wool  roll  collar  sweaters  are  sold  to  members  for  $11,  said 
Fuller,  the  lowest  known  retail  price  being  $20.  This  is 
done  through  arrangements  with  mill  owners  to  whom  the 
Minnesota  farmers  sell  wool,  it  was  explained. 

O.  C.  Trask  got  an  attentive  ear  from  all.  He  passed  out 
gloves,  socks  and  sweaters  for  inspection.  Then,  as  assistant 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  men, 
he  described  the  $1,100,000  worth  of  factories  and  knitting 
mills  bought  by  his  organizations  last  year: 

Our  387,000  members  are  section  hands,  trackmen,  bridge  workers. 
Their  work  is  chiefly  out  of  doors.  They  need  clothes.  We  have 
cut  their  clothing  cost  40  per  cent  by  manufacturing  and  through 
buying  from  big  manufacturers  who  give  us  40  per  cent  discount 
rather  than  see  us  go  into  the  same  business.  We  have  mills  in 
Ypsilanti,  Kalamazoo  and  Toledo,  making  gloves,  socks,  sweaters, 
underwear.  A  shirt  factory  will  be  opened  soon  in  Williamston, 
Michigan.  Our  gloves  are  of  the  cheapest  cotton  or  the  best  Austra- 
lian wool,  running  from  17  cents  to  $5  in  price.  One  mill  turns  out 
200  union  suits  a  day.  A  surplus  of  100,000  dozen  mittens  is  to  be 
turned  over  to  farmers'  cooperatives.  A  branch  supply  store  is  to  be 
opened  in  Chicago  for  our  40,000  members  there  to  buy  clothes  in- 
We  can  pay  duty  and  transportation  on  our  goods  into  Canada  and 
then  undersell  the  retailers.  Yarn  is  one  of  our  troubles.  We  are 
buying  yarn  from  profiteers.  What  we  want  next  is  to  connect  with 
organizations  of  farmers  who  raise  wool  and  will  sell  direct  to  us. 
Our  mills  are  run  the  same  as  a  capitalist  would  run  them,  only 
they  are  organized.  With  100,000  of  our  members  earning  less  than 
$3  a  day  and  many  thousands  of  them  earning  only  $2.24  a  day,  we 
are  interested  in  cutting  the  price  of  hosiery  from  75  cents  a  pair 
to  25  cents  as  we  have  done.  We  are  interested  in  going  to  overall 
manufacturers  and  buying  large  lots  at  40  per  cent  discount.  Our 
387,000  members  are  85  per  cent  American  born  or  naturalized  citi- 
zens. Yet  I  have  been  in  many  a  home  where  the  mother  and 
children  didn't  have  shoes  on  their  feet. 

C.  H.  Gustafson,  president  of  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Ne- 
braska, said  the  40,000  members  of  his  organization  earned 
a  profit  of  $1,000,000  a  year  last  year.  They  own  stores, 
creameries,  flour  mills,  grain  elevators,  a  state  exchange,  three 
banks,  one  newspaper,  and  a  live  stock  commission  business. 
Said  Gustafson: 

We  went  into  the  live  stock  commission  business  three  years  ago. 
The  first  year  we  turned  back  38  per  cent  profit  to  our  members, 
the  second  year  45  per  cent  and  last  year  50  per  cent.  We  are  ready 
to  shake  hands  over  the  city  gate  with  you  labor  men  and  cut  the 
high  cost  of  living.  Start  your  stores.  We  are  ready  to  furnish  you 
butter,  eggs,  poultry,  flour.     We  hope  soon  to  have  pork  and  beef. 

In  Saunders  county,  93  farmers  got  together  and  put  in  $100 
apiece  for  a  grain  elevator.  They  got  the  same  price  for  their  grain 
as  always  that  year-  They  paid  for  the  elevator.  They  repaired 
the  building.  They  put  aside  a  sinking  fund.  They  paid  7  per  cent 
interest  on  loans.  And  after  all  that,  they  divided  $20,000  among 
themselves  as  a  result  of  one  year  of  cooperation.  This  is  an  extreme 
instance,  but  I  could  cite  others  a  good  deal  like  it  in  Nebraska. 
Our  total  volume  of  business  last  year  was  $85,000,000  and  we  turned 
back  profits  of  $1,000,000.  At  our  annual  conference  we  decided  to 
put  in  our  own  sugar  factories  and  have  begun  raising  the  several 
million  dollars  which  will  be  required. 

A  Michigan  member  told  how  the  Federation  of  Gleaners 
have  bought  from  Armour  &  Company  all  of  the  beans,  peas, 
corn  and  other  canneries  in  that  state. 

Displays  of  goods  made  by  cooperatives  filled  the  lobby 
outside  the  meeting  hall.  Signs  in  the  hall  read,  '"  Every- 
one a  Producer  as  well  as  a  Consumer,"  and  "  We  may  have 
a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people 
if  we  cooperate." 

Carl  Sandburg. 


The  Printers'  Council 

THE  latest  indication  of  the  trend  toward  a  new 
stage  of  economic  organization  is  the  International 
Joint  Conference  Council  of  the  Allied  Printing 
Trades.  Already  the  employers  and  workers  in  the 
unionized  branch  of  the  printing  trades  have  created  legisla- 
tive machinery  capable  of  dealing  with  their  affairs  on  a  na- 
tional scale.  A  meeting  will  soon  be  held  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  judicial  body  to  cover  the  country.  Thus  this  indus- 
try is  establishing  for  itself  a  comprehensive  system  of  self- 
government,  a  system  in  which  employers  and  employes  are 
jointly  represented. 

The  joint  conference  council  of  the  printing  trades  repre- 
sents firms  which  it  is  reckoned  do  from  70  to  75  per  cent 
of  the  book,  periodical  and  job  printing  business  of  the  United 
States.  The  closed  shop  section  of  the  United  Typothetae  of 
America  together  with  the  four  international  unions  con- 
cerned compose  its  membership.  The  actual  representation  is 
as  follows: 

Employers 

United  Typothetae  of  America,  Closed  Shop  Branch,  (two  mem- 
bers,  one   representing   the   employing   bookbinders). 

Printers'  League  of  America    (one  member). 

International  Association  of  Employing  Stereotypers  and  Electro- 
typers  (one  member). 

Employes 

International  Typographical   Union    (one  member). 

International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  (one  mem- 
ber). 

International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders   (one  member). 

International  Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers  Union   (one  member). 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  in  the  future  the  International 
Photo-Engravers  Union  of  North  America  will  join  the  coun- 
cil. A  difference  of  opinion  as  to  working  hours  has  so  far 
kept  the  engravers  out  of  the  organization  but  it  is  possible 
that  this  disagreement  may  be  composed  in  the  near  future. 

The  initial  steps  in  forming  the  organization  were  taken 
last  February  at  Washington.  An  informal  meeting  was  then 
held  to  consider  ways  of  stabilizing  labor  conditions  in  the 
printing  industry  and  of  dealing  with  other  problems  which 
affect  both  employers  and  workers.  Other  meetings  were  ar- 
ranged and  ultimately  a  scheme  of  organization  was  referred 
to  the  members  of  the  various  organizations.  The  plan  was 
ratified  in  referendum  votes.  In  consequence  the  International 
Joint  Conference  Council  which  is  a  strictly  legislative  body 
is  now  operating.  As  previously  indicated  the  legislative 
body  will  meet  in  Cleveland  at  the  end  of  this  month  to  con- 
sider the  organization  of  local  and  national  tribunals  which 
will  serve  as  the  judiciary  body  for  the  industry. 

F.  A.  Silcox,  director  of  the  bureau  of  industrial  relations 
of  the  United  Typothetae  of  America,  has  acted  as  the  unoffi- 
cial secretary  of  the  organization.  Concerning  its  preliminary 
work  he  says: 

One  of  the  chief  accomplishments  of  the  council  is  intangible  in 
its  nature.  The  representatives  of  the  employers  and  of  the  unions 
by  getting  together  in  an  informal  way  around  the  table  and  dis- 
cussing frankly  without  heat  or  passion  the  many  perplexing  prob- 
lems in  which  both  groups  are  vitally  interested  have  developed 
an  industrial  goodwill  and  respect  for  one  another's  opinions  which 
are  of  material  assistance  in  laying  the  foundation  for  better  in- 
dustrial relations  throughout  the  entire  industry-  Their  method 
is  a  joint  investigation  of  the  facts.  On  the  basis  of  the  facts  thus 
ascertained  a  constructive  program  is  worked  out. 

Among  the  tangible  results  of  the  council  have  been  the  adoption 
of  a  set  of  principles  to  guide  local  wage  negotiations.  These  have 
proved  useful  in  the  several  cases  in  which  they  have  been  tried 
out.  In  one  particular  city — Denver — it  was  possible  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  agreed  upon  to  get  a  peaceful  adjustment 
for  the  first  time  in  three  years. 

One  of  the  most  constructive  acts  of  the  council  has  been  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  organizations  repre- 
sented will  voluntarily  adopt  the  44-hour  week  throughout  the 
country  on  May  1,  1921.  The  latest  reduction  in  hours  was  brought 
about  through  country-wide  strikes  costing  both  employers  and  the 
unions  millions  of  dollars.  From  all  indications  the  next  reduc- 
tion of  hours  will  come  about  peacefully  and  without  upsetting  the 
industry. 
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Before  the  44-hour  week  resolution  became  effective  it  was  nec- 
essary to  have  it  ratified  by  the  different  organizations  represented 
in  the  council.  This  is  the  regular  procedure  when  important  issues 
are   involved. 

Other  subjects  to  which  the  council  is  giving  attention  are  the 
standardization  of  contract,  the  apprenticeship  problem,  the  creation 
of  district  councils  and  wage  uniformity. 

The  wage  principles  which  have  been  endorsed  by  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Conference  Council  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  industry  frankly  recognizes  the  cost  of  living  as 
compared  to  1914  as  the  basic  factor  in  wage  adjustments. 

2.  The  industry  to  pay  at  least  a  reasonable  living  wage;  scales 
below  this  to  be  adjusted  in  frank  recognition  of  the  basic  principle 
involved. 

3.  That,  when  not  in  conflict  with  the  existing  laws  of  a  con- 
stituent body,  local  contracts  to  be  for  a  period  not  less  than  three 
years,  and  include  a  clause  providing  for  annual  readjustments  of 
wages  based  upon  the  cost  of  living  as  determined  by  authorities 
jointly  agreed  upon  and  upon  the  economic  condition  of  the  indus- 
try at  the  time  of  readjustment. 

4-  That  a  uniform  standard  system  of  cost  accounting  is  con- 
sidered fundamental  to  insure  stability,  permanence  and  prosperity 
to  the  industry  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  securing  a  greater  degree 
of  uniformity  in  conditions  throughout  the  country;  a  clause  to  be 
included  in  local  agreements  providing  that  such  standard  system 
as  is  recognized  by  the  organizations  represented  in  the  International 
Joint  Conference  Council  to  be  required. 

5.  That  controversies  over  wages,  hours  and  working  conditions 
can  and  should  be  settled  without  resorting  to  lockouts  or  strikes 
through  voluntary  agreement  to  refer  disputes  when  unable  to  settle 
through  conciliation  to  joint  boards  of  arbitration  composed  of  equal 
representation  of  employers  and  of  employes,  provision  being  made 
for  an  impartial  arbitrator  if  necessary. 

The  council  is  not  a  closed  body.  Eligible  organizations 
which  are  not  now  members  may  unite  with  it  by  ratifying 
its  principles.  In  addition  to  working  out  a  system  of  indus- 
trial justice  and  to  developing  district  organizations  for  legis- 
lative purposes,  the  council  has  given  consideration  to  writing 
a  uniform  arbitration  agreement  to  cover  all  branches  of  the 
industry.  The  basis  of  the  general  contract  is  the  interna- 
tional arbitration  agreement  which  now  binds  the  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union  and  the  Closed  Shop  Division  of 
the  United  Typothetae  and  the  Franklin  Clubs  of  America. 
Thus  the  printing  trades  are  building  for  themselves  a  sys- 
tem of  economic  government  and  of  industrial  law.  It  is 
significant  to  observe  in  this  connection  that  in  the  very 
preamble  of  their  agreement  the  assertion  is  made  that  "  com- 
pulsory arbitration  is  deemed  impracticable  as  a  means  of  ad- 
justing controversies  between  employers  and  employes."  Vol- 
untary agreements  with  conciliation  and  arbitration  are  the 
method  preferred.  The  importance  of  this  decision,  arrived  at 
by  organizations  of  business  men  and  of  workers,  who  have 
had  long  experience  in  dealing  with  each  other  through  collec- 
tive bargaining,  is  great.  It  is  no  doctrinaire  pronouncement 
nor  is  it  an  assertion  of  prejudice.  It  is  a  deliberate  judgment 
founded  on  a  great  body  of  observation  and  of  experiment. 
The  business  men  and  the  union  leaders  who  have  united  in 
this  venture  have  taken  simply  the  next  rational  step  in  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs.  But  at  the  same  time  they 
have  given  striking  testimony  to  the  direction  in  which  indus- 
try is  now  marching. 

A  similar  development  in  the  men's  and  boys'  clothing  in- 
dustry was  reported  last  autumn  [see  the  Survey  for  Septem- 
ber 13,  1919].  Congress  is  now  considering  proposals  which 
must  have  kindred  consequences  in  the  railroad  field.  The 
Railroad  Administration  in  fact  as  one  of  its  first  acts  unified 
the  industrial  relations  of  all  the  transportation  systems  under 
its  control.  In  a  less  comprehensive  way  the  stove  founders 
have  for  some  time  been  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  national 
economic  organization.  Somewhat  informally  but  not  less 
fundamentally  the  coal  industry  has  been  going  through  a 
kindred  process.  In  Great  Britain  the  movement  has  been 
paralleled  in  part  by  the  creation  of  Whitley  councils  and 
in  part  by  the  unofficial  organization  of  basic  industries.  Other 
important  evidences  of  the  drift  can  be  found  in  various  Euro- 
pean countries. 

Speaking  broadly  at  least  four  stages  of  our  economic  his- 


tory have  been  recorded  since  the  United  States  became  an 
industrial  nation.  The  first  of  these  was  seen  by  the  genera- 
tions which  witnessed  with  so  many  misgivings  the  rise  of  the 
modern  corporation.  Contemporary  with  that  was  the  birth 
of  the  trade  union.  The  individually  owned  business  and  the 
partnership  gave  way  to  the  corporation  and  simultaneously 
workers  were  compelled  to  unite  in  local  groups  to  protect 
their  standards  of  living.  That  stage  lasted  until  after  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  next  step  was  the  coalescing. of  corporations  into  pools. 
During  these  years  the  powerful  unions  merging  many 
locals  were  formed.  At  the  same  time  first  the  Knights  of 
Labor  and  later  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  endeavored 
to  unite  the  workers  on  a  national  scale. 

Almost  imperceptibly  pools  became  holding  companies  and 
trusts  and  the  third  stage  was  at  hand.  During  those  years 
organized  workers  had  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  their 
standard  of  living.  It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  unions  dis- 
covered no  variety  of  organization  as  useful  to  their  purposes 
as  the  trust  proved  to  be  to  investors  and  to  employers.  The 
generation  prior  to  1914  may  well  come  to  be  known  from 
the  standpoint  of  workers  as  the  dark  age  of  American  labor 
history.  In  many  industries  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
regulated  wages  and  living  conditions.  Ordinarily  there  were 
more  workers  than  jobs.  Consequently  the  welfare  of  the 
wage-earner  suffered  fearfully. 

During  all  these  years  organization  on  a  large  scale  was 
resented  by  the  American  people.  Corporations  were  regarded 
with  hostility.  Pools  were  fought.  Trusts  were  forbidden. 
Trade  unions  were  often  deemed  to  be  not  unlike  conspira- 
cies. Yet  all  grew.  No  anti-trust  act  has  ever  thwarted  the 
integration  of  industry.  The  economic  movement  of  the  time 
ran  counter  to  the  will  of  the  majority  and  to  the  enactments 
of  legislatures  and  of  Congress.  Naturally  the  majority  found 
themselves  balked  while  law-makers  discovered  that  they  could 
not  successfully  prevent  the  formation  of  larger  and  larger 
industrial  units.  The  law  and  the  facts  were  in  such  opposi- 
tion that  finally  a  United  States  court  refused  to  pretend  to 
dissolve  a  trust  because  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  the  trust 
was  good.  The  judge  at  least  was  convinced  that  his  decree 
was  not  potent  enough  to  recall  a  day  that  was  dead. 

Then  came  the  war.  Under  governmental  sanction  every- 
thing which  through  unification  seemed  to  be  more  productive 
was  brought  under  a  single  control.  The  necessity  of  war  at 
last  sanctioned  trusts  and  many  another  variety  of  national 
industrial  organization.  In  the  midst  of  war  the  anti-trust 
laws  were  silent.  The  organization  of  workers  moreover  ad- 
vanced on  an  unprecedented  scale. 

Instead  of  being  opposed  trade  unions  were  welcomed.  It 
was  discovered  that  they  alone  possessed  the  key  to  the  morale 
of  workers.  Under  the  stress  of  the  world  conflict  labor  lead- 
ers became  counsellors  and  statesmen.  Some.  Americans  fancy 
that  this  occurred  only  in  the  United  States  and  here  because 
Washington  had  a  wretched  penchant  for  union  votes.  Noth- 
ing of  course  is  more  at  variance  with  the  facts. 

The  end  of  fighting  in  theory,  however,  was  to  bring  a 
return  to  the  conditions  which  existed  prior  to  August  1,  1914- 
Nothing  remotely  like  that  has  happened.  Instead  we  in  the 
United  States  in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind  have  had 
to  move  forward.  To  meet  the  new  problems  we  have  been 
forced  to  create  new  industrial  machinery.  So  it  is  that  a 
development  such  as  the  International  Joint  Conference  Coun- 
cil of  the  Allied  Printing  Trades  has  arisen.  The  country 
has  become  a  single  market  and  even  the  printers  whose  busi- 
nesses are  relatively  still  small  and  individually  owned  have 
been  driven  to  recognize  this  reality.  To  a  degree  unap- 
proached  in  some  other  industries  they,  furthermore,  have 
preserved  competition.  Their  present  integration  on  a  national 
scale,  albeit,  does  not  weaken  that  competition.  On  the  con- 
trary by  equalizing  industrial  conditions  competition  is  rein- 
forced, for  thereby  efficient  management  is  given  a  fair  field 
to  show  its  unimpeded  powers. 

William  L.  Chenery. 


Social  Workers  and  the  Frame  of 

Government 


By  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain 


FROM  two  points  of  view  social  workers  as  a  class, 
either  professional  or  non-professional,  are  inevitably 
concerned  with  state  administration:  first,  from  that 
of  securing  efficiency  in  the  many  social  functions 
which  the  state  has  undertaken;  second,  from  that  of  assur- 
ing all  practical  economy,  so  as  large  a  surplus  of  revenue  as 
possible  will  remain  to  be  applied  to  the  ever  increasing 
social  activities  of  the  state. 

There  is  no  probability  of  a  lessening  of  these  activities 
which  arise  from  the  increasing  density  of  population  and 
the  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  well-being  of  individuals 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  of  other  individuals 
therein.  The  poor  we  may  always  have  with  us;  individual 
improvidence  cannot  be  prevented ;  the  tubercular,  the  nar- 
cotic addict  are  not  necessary  consequences  of  our  social  order, 
and  each  consumptive,  each  addict  is  a  source  of  infection  for 
other,  healthy  persons — our  own  closest  friends  perhaps. 
Only  by  state  action,  repressive  and  healing,  can  the  people 
be  freed  from  these  dangers;  but  state  action  costs  money. 
Better  schools  and  better  paid  teachers,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts,  mean  more  money;  an  improved  health  service 
means  a  larger  and  costlier  health  service;  better  roads  imply 
greater  initial  and  upkeep  expense.  Those  who  drive  auto- 
mobiles for  pleasure  as  well  as  those  who  must  go  to  state 
tuberculosis  sanatoria  are  equally  beneficiaries  of  state  social 
activities.  The  real  needs  of  the  people  which  must  be  satis- 
fled  through  the  state,  are  so  evidently  expanding  that  not  only 
increase  in  revenue,  but  economy  in  expenditure  will  be  needed 
to  meet  them.  One  of  the  most  clearly  evident  and  fruitful 
sources  of  this  economy  lies  in  the  improvement  of  the  organi- 
zation of  state  government,  not  on  its  political  side,  which 
registers  the  will  of  the  people,  but  on  its  working  side,  which 
carries  out  this  will. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  and  are  being  made  to  put 
through  such  an  improvement,  either  by  means  of  the  budget 
or  by  reorganization  of  the  state  government  to  secure  greater 
responsibility  and  efficiency.  In  some  states,  administrative 
reorganization  is  an  accomplished  fact;  in  others,  official  plans 
are  proposed  for  the  voters  to  consider.  The  latest  plan  is 
that  of  the  New  York  State  Reconstruction  Commission 
which,  as  it  was  appointed  and  is  backed  by  an  energetic  and 
experienced  governor,  is  certain  to  have  serious  consideration. 
The  plan  itself  is  not  novel.  It  follows  the  recognized  lines 
of  centralization  of  authority  and  fixing  responsibility  which 
were  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  191 5  and  by  the  legislatures  of  progressive  states.  The 
commission  finds  the  administration  divided  into  180  different 
boards  or  bureaus,  each  running  along  its  own  lines,  with  no 
responsible  head  or  organization  for  the  whole.  The  gov- 
ernor, the  constitutional  chief  executive,  has  no  real  control 
over  most  of  his  subordinates,  many  of  whom  he  does  not 
appoint  and  can  only  remove  for  serious  misbehavior.  The 
consequence  of  this  lack  of  central  control  over  operation  and 
expense  is  overlapping  of  work  and  high  and  uneven  cost  of 
operation  in  different  bureaus.  As  there  is  no  central  adminis- 
trative authority,  furthermore,  there  can  be  no  efficient  budget- 
making,   no   financial   plan   in   the   interest   of   the  state   as   a 
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whole,  proposed  by  a  responsible  executive  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  legislature,  and,  in  consequence,  this  most  important 
check  on  extravagance  and  inefficiency  is  wholly  lacking. 

The  commission  meets  the  situation  by  radically  changing 
the  present  system.  Its  plan  divides  the  state  administration 
into  sixteen  great  departments,  whose  heads  constitute  a  sort 
of  cabinet  for  the  governor.  In  principle  they  should  all  be 
appointed  by  him  and  should  go  out  of  office  with  him,  so 
that  he  and  his  party  should  be  responsible  for  his  adminis- 
tration; but  the  commission  has  found  it  impossible  to  carry- 
out  this  reform  completely,  and  two  important  departments 
— education  and  farms  and  markets — remain  under  boards 
chosen  by  the  legislature.  The  State  Hospital  Commission  is 
also  finally  put  in  charge  of  the  department  of  mental 
hygiene,  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  of  the  department 
of  charities,  which  is  a  supervisory  and  not  an  administrative 
organ. 

The  Comptroller 

The  head  of  another  department,  the  comptroller  (depart- 
ment of  audit  and  control),  is  generally  admitted  to  be  an 
exception  to  the  principle  that  the  governor  should  appoint 
the  heads  of  departments.  He  is  the  auditor  of  the  state; 
his  duty  is  not  to  carry  on  part  of  the  work  of  the  adminis- 
tration, but  to  see  that  those  who  do  carry  it  on  spend  the 
state's  money  honestly  and  in  accord  with  law ;  he  is  the  critic 
of  the  administration  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  Conse- 
quently he  should  be  independent  of  it,  and  the  commission 
has  left  his  office  elective  as  at  present,  with  the  same  term  as 
the  governor.  In  principle  he  should  have  even  greater  inde- 
pendence and  that  fearlessness  which  security  of  tenure  and 
long  experience  alone  can  give.  He  should  hold  his  office 
during  good  behavior  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  as  is  proposed 
for  the  United  States  in  the  Good  bill,  recently  passed  by  the 
lower  house  of  Congress;  but  as  long  as  judges  of  the  highest 
court  remain  elective,  it  is  not  probable  that  a  different  rule 
can  be  applied  to  the  comptroller.  The  term,  however, 
allowed  by  the  plan  is  too  short.  It  is  no  argument  that  he 
should  go  out  of  office  with  the  governor.  He  is  a  critic,  not 
a  part  of  the  administration,  and  a  twelve-year  term,  making 
his  office  more  nearly  equal  in  dignity  to  that  of  a  judge  and 
emphasizing  its  non-partisan  character,  would  be  an  improve- 
ment. 

The  reorganization  of  state  care  for  mental  defectives  by 
including  all  institutions  which  care  for  them  in  a  department 
of  mental  hygiene,  the  plan  finally  adopted,  cannot  fail  of 
approval,  and  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  this  problem  and 
that  of  the  Board  of  Charities  is  a  logical  reason  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  department  of  charities.  The  Board  of 
Charities,  furthermore,  has  a  different  function  from  that  of 
the  department  of  mental  hygiene.  It  does  not  administer 
state  institutions,  it  supervises  and  sets  standards  for  locally 
controlled  or  private  charitable  institutions,  so  that  a  separate 
organ  is,  in  any  case,  necessary.  It  is  in  line  with  modern 
thought  to  bring  all  persons  in  correctional  institutions  under 
a  single  control.  The  line  which  divides  prisoners  in  reforma- 
tories and  those  in  penitentiaries  is  too  often  arbitrary,  and 
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will  probably  so  remain  until  a  rational  plan  of  true  prison 
reform  based  on  an  examination  of  individuals  by  trained 
psychiatrists,  followed  by  segregation  of  different  classes,  is 
adopted.  Until  this  is  done  it  must  be  recognized  that  the 
problem  of  dealing  with  the  inmates  of  our  penal  institutions 
is  not  one  for  experts  in  mental  hygiene  or  charitable  work. 
The  discipline  of  a  penitentiary  and  that  of  a  home  for  the 
feebleminded  cannot  be  confused  to  the  advantage  of  either. 
For  the  present,  then,  the  separation  of  correctional  and  men- 
tal hygiene  departments  is  fully  justified. 

There  are  special  reasons  why  education  and  farms  and  mar- 
kets should  be  left  under  the  control  of  boards  elected  by  the 
legislature.  It  is  recognized  everywhere  that  education  must 
be  kept  out  of  politics  and  free  from  all  partisan  influence ; 
so  the  existing  system  which  vests  the  appointment  of  the  head 
of  the  school  system,  the  commissioner  of  education,  in  a  board 
elected  by  the  legislature,  whose  members  go  out  of  office  suc- 
cessively, is  an  insurance  against  these  dangers  and  a  guaran- 
tee of  continuity  of  policy,  though  it  does  put  out  of  the 
direct  influence  of  the  administration  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  expensive  of  the  departments  of  the  state.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  farmers  in  the  department  of  foods  and  markets 
are  likewise  guarded  against  gubernatorial  interference  by  vest- 
ing in  the  hands  of  a  similar  board  the  control  of  the  depart- 
ment and  the  appointment  of  its  administrative  officials.  A 
preponderant  voice  in  the  affairs  of  these  two  departments  is 
assured  to  the  voters  outside  the  city  of  New  York,  by  the 
provision  that  the  members  of  the  boards  should  be  chosen 
from  the  several  judicial  districts  in  the  state.  That  there 
are  three  members  at  large  of  the  board  controlling  education 
does  not  change  this  majority. 

Tn  both  of  these  departments,  and  in  the  department  of 
labor — which  is  left  in  control  of  a  board,  in  this  case,  how- 
ever, appointed  by  the  governor — quasi-judicial  and  exten- 
sive legislative  or  rule-making  powers  warrant  the  variation 
from  the  general  rule  that  the  head  of  a  department  should 
be  a  single  commissioner.  To  exercise  like  powers  subordi- 
nate boards  are  created  or  continued  in  other  departments  as, 
for  example,  the  board  of  equalization  of  taxes  in  the  finance 
department.  This  important  board  is  composed  of  the  director 
of  taxation,  the  attorney-general  and  the  comptroller.  It  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  its  important  judicial  functions 
do  not  entitle  it  to  a  membership  which  will  not  be  open  to 
the  objection  made  in  the  report  itself :  "  Ex  officio  boards 
are  almost  never  effective." 

Social  Workers'  Opportunity 
Constructive  criticism  of  the  plan  will  be  best  applied  to 
such  questions  as  these  and  to  the  arrangement  of  the  functions 
within  the  departments;  its  broad  lines  will  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioned. In  these  matters  of  detail,  social  workers  will  find 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  application  of  their  experience. 
For  example,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  proposed  bureau  of 
extension  in  the  department  of  education  will  function  to 
the  best  advantage  of  component  parts.  Among  other  activi- 
ties it  includes  the  state  library  and  the  division  of  Americani- 
zation. A  good  librarian  interested  in  building  up  a  library  and 
in  pushing  its  normal  uses,  and  the  head  of  an  active  Ameri- 
canization bureau,  which  is  mainly  a  teaching  process  using 
the  school  buildings  and  teachers,  will  not  be  good  bureau 
mates.  If  the  chief  of  the  bureau  is  the  librarian,  Americani- 
zation work  is  apt  to  be  slighted;  if  he  is  an  Americanization 
enthusiast,  the  library  will  inevitably  suffer.  Americaniza- 
tion would  seem  to  fit  in  better  with  the  bureau  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education ;  and  the  state  library  and  museum, 
a  specialized  organization,  should  be  an  independent  bureau 
of  the  department  of  education. 


Similarly,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  in  the  department 
of  labor  there  should  not  be  two  divisions  under  officials  of 
equal  authority,  one  to  include  administration  of  workmen's 
compensation,  the  insurance  fund  and  other  social  insurance 
as  it  develops,  and  the  other  to  administer  the  labor  law. 

One  strong  point  in  the  plan  is  the  civil  service  appointment 
of  the  heads  of  all  bureaus.  Under  its  general  scheme  of 
organization,  practically  all  subordinate  officers  in  the  state 
will  be  assured  an  opportunity  to  reach  responsible  positions 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  fairly  paid,  so  that  the  incentive  to 
make  public  service  a  profession  which  comes  from  the  pros- 
pect of  advancement  to  important  posts,  will  be  strengthened. 
Furthermore,  the  operation  of  the  system  will,  like  the  British 
civil  service,  tend  to  create  an  experienced  body  of  public 
servants,  who  can  be  trusted  to  keep  the  machine  going  steadily 
in  spite  of  the  changes  in  policy  at  the  top  which  respond  to 
the  change  in  popular  will  shown  by  the  elections.  ,  1 

The  Check-Up 
The  governor  and  his  administration  might  be  helpless 
against  this  powerful  civil  service  organization  were  it  not  for 
the  investigating  force  put  in  his  office  to  enable  him  to 
check  up  inefficiency  and  to  prevent  duplication  and  for  his 
power  and  responsibility  as  the  proposer  of  the  budget  to  the 
legislature.  These  two  functions  must  work  together  if  either 
is  to  succeed.  The  governor  must  for  his  own  reputation 
as  an  economical  officer  cut  estimates  as  low  as  he  can.  He 
must  not,  however,  so  reduce  them  as  to  cripple  important 
government  functions.  With  his  other  responsibilities,  how- 
ever, he  cannot  know  where  and  how  to  cut  without  the 
aid  of  his  investigating  and  budget-making  staffs.  It  would 
probably  be  better  organization  to  unite  the  divisions  of  the 
budget  and  of  reports  and  special  investigations  provided  for 
in  the  executive  office.  The  budget,  if  it  is  to  represent  the 
governor's  view  and  to  be  an  intelligent  critical  analysis  of 
the  estimates  of  the  bureaus  and  departments,  must  depend 
on  the  work  of  the  division  of  investigation;  and  the  work  of 
the  division  of  investigation  will  be  far  more  effective  and 
far  less  objectionable  to  the  departments  if  it  is  carried  out 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  governor  to  prepare  the  budget 
and  if  the  investigators  have  behind  them  the  authority  which 
comes  from  the  fact  that  their  reports  must  be  the  basis  of 
the  estimates  approved  by  the  governor  for  each  department. 
There  is  no  odium  in  the  investigation  of  a  department  or 
bureau  by  the  budget  officers,  who  are  equally  investigating 
other  departments,  while  there  would  be  great  resentment  in 
a  department  which  is  singled  out  for  special  investigation. 
Special  investigations  could,  of  course,  be  carried  out  by  a 
budget  staff  whenever  special  need  was  shown.  Furthermore, 
only  one  investigating  force  would  be  needed,  and  it  would 
be  coordinated  under  the  chief  of  the  budget  division,  with 
a  definite  and  steady,  not  a  desultory  function. 

The  proposed  power  of  appointment,  alone,  will  not  fix 
responsibility  of  the  governor  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  an  even  wider  power  of 
appointment  of  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments,  but 
when  has  the  inefficiency  of  the  administrative  machine  ever 
been  a  commanding  issue  at  an  election?  In  fact,  it  wou',1  be 
very  hard  to  hold  him  so  responsible  for  an  organization  whose 
frame  is  largely  constructed  by  Congress  and  over  whose  esti- 
mates for  appropriation  he  has  no  control.  The  national 
budget  which  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  be  instituted  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  will  put  the  control  over  the  estimates 
in  his  hands;  and  the  budget  staff,  similar  to  the  budget  divi- 
sion and  the  division  of  special  reports  in  the  New  York  plan, 
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will  give  him  a  means  of  establishing  whether  the  frame  of 
the  government  for  which  Congress  is  responsible,  or  its  oper- 
ation for  which  he  is  responsible,  is  at  fault  for  extravagance 
and  inefficiency.  The  New  York  plan  includes  power  of  ap- 
pointment and  the  budget,  and  thus  provides  a  real  chance  to 
make  the  governor  truly  responsible  or  to  allow  him  to  show 
why  he  should  not  be  so  held  and  wherein  the  legislature  is 
at  fault. 

Social  workers,  especially  in  New  York  and  particularly 
those  interested  in  settlements  and  the  teachers  of  govern- 
ment in  the  high  schools,  have  an  opportunity  to  do  construc- 
tive and  educational  work  at  the  same  time  in  dissecting  and 
discussing  this  concrete  proposal  with  their  club  members  and 
pupils.  Too  often  settlement  and  school  instruction  in  civics 
lacks  definiteness  and  fails  in  its  educational  purpose,  because 
the  members  of  the  class  do  not  comprehend  the  importance 
of  good  government  to  them  or  to  the  practical  value  of  their 
work  as  bearing  on  their  own  votes.  There  is  here  laid 
before  the  people  for  their  approval  or  rejection  a  carefully 
worked  out  plan  of  administration — not  a  theoretical  scheme, 
but  a  working  model  of  a  machine  meant  to  function,  to 
bear  specific  loads  in  specific  parts,  constructed  with  relation 
to  the  existing  machine,  and  to  real  political  and  economic 
conditions.  It  is,  furthermore,  a  model  on  which  the  men 
and  women  of  the  state  must,  as  voters,  finally  pass  judgment; 


so  not  only  does  the  plan  present  interesting  teaching  material, 
but  it  represents  live  issues  on  which  the  older  members  of 
settlement  clubs  must  vote  and  which  they  will  hear  much 
discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  politician.  If  they  can 
be  armed  for  discussion  not  with  generalities  but  with  con- 
crete arguments  why,  not  only  the  plan  as  a  whole  but 
particular  parts  of  it  will  save  money  and  get  better  results 
for  the  people  than  the  present  system — or,  if  the  plan  be 
wrong  in  conception  or  in  detail,  why  it  is  wrong — a  real  con- 
tribution will  have  been  made  to  the  political  knowledge  of 
the  public  and  incidentally  to  the  case  of  better  state  govern- 
ment. 

Lectures  and  reading,  while  necessary  to  bring  information 
to  the  people,  are  only  a  preliminary,  and  if  they  are  to  bear 
full  fruit,  must  be  followed  up  with  a  sort  of  laboratory  dis- 
section of  the  plan  by  the  students  which  really  makes  it 
part  of  the  mental  store  of  each  individual.  Settlement  clubs 
of  young  men  and  young  women  voters  constitute  an  impor- 
tant means  of  bringing  effective  understanding  of  such  plans 
as  this  to  the  people,  not  as  vague  projects  of  reform  "  to  down 
the  bosses,"  or  "  to  drive  out  the  tax  eaters,"  but  as  a  real 
effort  to  save  money  and  to  secure  for  the  people  more  efficient 
service  from  the  state  health  department,  more  miles  of  smooth 
road,  fairer  prices  for  milk  and  other  foods. 


The  Strength  of  America 

V.     The  Menace  of  Americanization1 
By  Simon  J.   Lubin  and  Christina  Krysto 


TO  discuss  the  menace  of  Americanization,  it  will 
be  well,  perhaps,  to  establish  in  our  minds  a  work- 
ing definition  of  the  term  Americanization  itself. 
We  proudly  maintain  that  ours  is  the  best  of 
all  lands  in  which  to  live.  And  yet  we  do  not  base  our  claim 
upon  America's  natural  resources  or  upon  its  wealth;  we 
would  hesitate  to  make  the  boast  because  of  its  great  popula- 
tion or  its  economic  and  industrial  progress.  All  these  factors 
enter,  to  be  sure,  into  the  basis  for  our  contention,  but  they 
fall  far  short  of  forming  the  whole  of  it.  For  we  would 
maintain  that  that  which  is  fine  and  that  of  which  we  are 
proud  goes  far  beyond  these  concrete  things  which  can  be 
listed  offhand;  it  is  that  quality  which  sometimes,  roughly, 
we  designate  as  freedom  or  justice  or  democracy,  but  which 
is  even  greater  than  any  one  of  these — the  soul  of  our  nation, 
the  spirit  of  America. 

To  be  an  American  is  to  possess  this  spirit,  to  feel  that  one's 
own  life  is  in  accord  with  it,  and  to  know  that  one's  own  aspi- 
rations are  in  accord  with  the  best  interests  of  the  nation. 

In  turn,  Americanism  is  the  sum  total  of  those  doctrines 
which  give  content  to  this  spirit  of  America,  and  keep  our 
nation  to  its  course — the  sum  total,  in  other  words,  of  the 
policies  which  underlie  the  nation's  customs,  its  laws,  its  in- 
ternational dealings,  its  political,  economic  and  industrial 
progress,  policies,  in  short,  through  which  the  spirit  shows 
itself  to  this  nation's  citizens  and  to  the  world. 

Americanization,  then,  should  be  the  propaganda  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  puts  forth  before  all  the  people  this  Ameri- 
canism and,  on  the  other,  gives  to  all  the  people  the  vision 

1  See  the  Survey  for  December  20,  1919,  January  3,  January  24  and 
February  7. 


and  the  opportunity  to  do  their  share  in  improving  its  doc- 
trines, thus  accomplishing  the  double  purpose  of  making  them 
more  worthy  of  the  nation  within  which  they  live  and  of 
making  the  nation  itself  better  because  of  them.  It  should 
lift  the  inhabitants  of  America,  foreign  born  and  native  born 
alike,  to  a  plane  which  is  worthy  of  the  best  nation,  and  in 
turn  make  that  nation  worthy  of  being  the  home  of  the  best 
developed  people.  Playing  within  its  fullest  scope,  Ameri- 
canization should  go  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  United 
States  and  reach  out  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

This  is  no  mean  mission,  and  there  can  be  no  time  limit 
to  its  ultimate  accomplishment.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  it 
has  failed  to  enlist  its  supporters.  Americanization  has  taken 
the  country  by  storm.  Every  social  organization,  every  relig- 
ious society,  every  large  industry,  every  woman's  club  has  been 
busy  for  months  mapping  out  its  own  particular  program. 
The  study  of  Americanization  has  been  used  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  organizations  which  were  dying  a  natural  death ; 
Americanization  has  been  used  as  a  pretext  for  sudden  im- 
provements in  industrial  management  when  the  attitude  of 
labor  has  made  sudden  improvements  imperative;  American- 
ization has  been  used  to  give  employment  to  social  workers 
out  of  jobs.  Lack  of  interest  has  not  been  the  fault  in  con- 
nection with  carrying  on  the  undertaking.  But  a  fault,  and 
a  grave  fault,  there  has  been. 

Every  political  party  has  its  hangers-on  who,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  discredit  the  fine  principles  of  that  party 
by  their  erroneous  expounding  of  these.  Every  new  phase  in 
industrial  progress  has  its  profiteers — men  who  capitalize  the 
advanced  ideas  of  their  field  for  their  own  interests,  regard- 
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less  of  the  harm  which  they  bring  to  the  whole  by  their 
methods.  Every  scientific  discovery  has  its  charlatans  who 
mix  enough  of  the  truth  with  their  lies  to  undermine  the 
whole  truth  when  their  lies  become  known.  Every  religion 
has  its  false  messiahs,  and  many  a  man  has  been  made  an 
unbeliever  because  he  has  followed  these  too  easily  and  been 
disappointed  too  grievously.  In  relation  to  the  truth  these 
are  all  perverts,  and  the  best  that  can  be  said  concerning  the 
group  as  a  whole  is  that  some  of  them  are  themselves  misled 
and  have  absolute  faith  in  the  pernicious  doctrines  which  they 
teach. 

Looking  critically  at  this  great  wave  of  Americanization 
which  has  swept  and  is  sweeping  over  our  land,  we  observe 
that  it  too  has  its  perverts,  perverts  most  varied  because  the 
doctrine  itself  is  endless  in  its  intricacies,  perverts  most  rabid 
because  the  doctrine  itself  touches  the  deepest  emotions,  per- 
verts most  harmful  in  the  destructive  tendencies  because  the 
constructive  working  out  of  the  doctrine  itself  is  vital  to  the 
very  life  of  our  nation.  And  herein  lies  the  menace  of  Amer- 
icanization. 

In  a  mission  such  as  this  there  are  several  possible  difficul- 
ties. The  work  itself,  though  headed  in  the  right  direction 
under  a  well  constructed  plan,  may  yet  go  very  slowly,  very 
haltingly,  for  want  of  a  clear  understanding,  for  want  of 
skilled  hands,  for  want  of  proper  means.  And  about  this 
type  of  difficulty  there  is  nothing  alarming;  it  only  conforms 
to  the  fortunes  of  any  new  social  movement  and  in  any  new 
social  movement  impatience  can  have  no  place. 

When  the  work  is  not  headed  in  the  right  direction,  how- 
ever, and  there  is  no  well-constructed  plan  of  action,  then 
there  is  cause  for  concern.  And  the  ill  fortune  which  then 
befalls  the  work  is  not  the  ill  fortune  of  a  progress  which  is 
too  slow  or  too  uncertain,  but  of  a  good  idea  gone  wrong, 
of  failure  which  is  more  than  the  absence  of  success,  because 
it  not  only  fails  to  build,  but  wrecks  all  that  has  been  already 
established. 

Into  this  last  pitfall  Americanization  is  falling  more  and 
more  deeply.  And,  in  general,  the  cause  underlying  the 
menace  and  the  resulting  perversions  with  which  we  have  to 
deal  is  the  assumption  that  Americanization  consists  of  doing 
"  something  "  to  the  foreign  born,  that  "  something  "  designed 
to  make  him  exactly  like  the  native  born  who,  by  common 
consent,  seems  to  be  held  worthy  of  any  nation.  Few  realize 
that  in  the  program  of  real  Americanization  the  immigrant 
is  but  an  incident.  He  must  have  special  attention  at  times 
because  of  the  special  handicaps  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
strangeness  of  his  environment,  but  this  special  attention,  these 
special  helps,  are  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  into  the 
main  line  of  march.  The  major  work  of  Americanization 
begins  when  he  enters  that  line  beside  the  native  born  and 
that  work  deals  with  the  line  as  a  whole.  To  strive  to  bring 
the  foreign  born  only  up  to  the  level  of  the  native  born  is  to 
drop  the  work  of  improving  the  nation  as  soon  as  that  for- 
eign born  stands  ready  to  contribute  his  share  to  that  im- 
proving. 

Industrial  Perversion 
Failure  to  accept  this  is  largely  responsible  for  much  of 
the  purposeless  work  now  being  carried  on.  And,  given  no 
definite  purpose  big  enough  to  merit  the  highest  efforts  of 
the  best  minds,  the  undertaking  itself  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  false  messiahs,  some  working  with  eyes  wide  open, 
others  with  unseeing  eyes,  but  all  doing  whatever  is  in  their 
power  to  retard  and  hinder  the  work  without  which  the 
future  of  our  nation  is  dark  indeed. 

"Americanization?"  cry  the  employers  of  labor.     "That 


is  all  very  simple.  Teach  the  men  to  stay  on  their  jobs — 
that's  Americanization!  Teach  them  that  being  good  citi- 
zens means  sticking  to  their  work  and  not  jeopardizing  the 
country's  output!  The  country  needed  them  to  help  win  the 
war,  now  the  country  needs  them  to  help  put  the  world  on 
its  feet  again.  To  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  Americans,  be 
they  from  Portugal,  Spain,  or  Holland,  let  them  keep  on  the 
job!"  How  often  does  this  fine-sounding  plea  merely  cloak 
a  determination  to  keep  men — especially  the  more  handi- 
capped foreign  born — at  their  work  under  wretched  work- 
ing conditions,  to  the  private  profit  of  the  employer  and  the 
admiration  of  a  certain  type  of  "  100  per  cent  American." 
And  could  not  this  mode  of  procedure  be  rightly  called  an 
industrial  perversion  of  Americanization? 

Patriotic  Perversion 
Hard  upon  this  comes  a  second  type  of  perversion.  "  Amer- 
icanization is  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo!  Criticism 
may  be  all  right  in  thought.  But  since  nothing  is  holier 
than  this  status  quo,  any  criticism  which  tends  to  overthrow 
it  is  disloyalty!  Therefore,  anyone  who  desires  to  express  his 
thought  must  take  his  cue  from  those  in  authority.  And  those 
who  have  had  their  training  in  other  lands  in  the  art  of  being 
silent  for  fear  of  punishment,  let  them  remember  the  lesson 
they  have  learned !  "  In  the  light  of  the  early  history  of 
this  country,  which  began  with  a  protest,  forceful  both  in  lan- 
guage and  in  action,  against  oppression;  in  the  light  of  our 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  press,  it  is  perhaps 
not  too  strong  a  term  to  designate  this  practice  as  a  patriotic 
perversion. 

Close  upon  its  heels  we  find  something  just  a  bit  more 
harmful.  "  Americanization  is  the  acquiring  of  American 
citizenship!  We  should  take  a  census  of  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  drive  into  the  ocean  all  those  who  had 
not  declared  their  intention  of  becoming  citizens !  "  Some- 
how there  seems  to  be  scarcely  anything  which  could  be  less 
desirable.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  for  the  moment  the 
attitude  of  the  foreign  born  toward  such  a  decree — their 
sense  of  injury  at  being  met  with  force  at  the  outset — leaving 
out  of  the  question  the  violation  of  the  comity  of  nations, 
can  we  look  upon  American  citizenship  as  upon  a  thing  so 
cheap  that  it  is  to  be  thrust  upon  unwilling  newcomers,  rather 
than  made  a  thing  of  such  value  that  these  newcomers  would 
work  joyfully  for  the  privilege?  It  is  only  the  political  per- 
verts of  Americanization  who  would  force  citizenship  upon 
anyone. 

"Americanization  is  teaching  English  to  foreigners!  "  We 
have  heard  these  six  words  ad  nauseam  and  we  hear  them 
oftener  and  oftener  as  the  months  go  by.  "  They've  got  to 
know  English !  "  In  a  certain  city  of  the  United  States  a 
well-intentioned  lot  of  men  and  women  recently  prepared  an 
elaborate  banquet  for  a  group  of  immigrants.  "  Showing 
them  we  respect  them  and  are  interested  in  them  and  their 
nation,"  so  they  explained  it.  Beautifully  engraved  invita- 
tions were  sent  to  members  of  that  foreign  born  group  as 
well  as  to  a  number  of  prominent  citizens  who  were  to  act 
as  hosts.  At  the  appointed  time  the  hosts,  properly  arrayed, 
took  their  places.  But  none  of  the  foreign  born  guests  ap- 
peared. Investigation  brought  forth  a  simple  explanation — 
the  invitations  were  printed  in  English  and  none  of  the  im- 
migrants could  read  them.  The  originators  of  the  banquet 
had  not  thought  of  extending  the  "  respect  and  interest  "  suf- 
ficiently to  include  the  newcomers'  language.  Perhaps  they 
dismissed  the  incident  with  the  thought  that,  anyway,  "  these 
foreigners  "  should  have  known  English ;  what  did  they  come 
to  America  for?    Yet  they  were  exposing  one  of  the  greatest 
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of  all  perversions  of  Americanization — the  educational  per- 
version :  "  To  make  good  Americans  of  'em  teach  'em  Eng- 
lish!" 

"  We  need  the  immigrant  to  maintain  production.  But  the 
sooner  he  forgets  his  habits  and  traditions,  the  better  for  him 
and  for  us!  With  the  change  in  costume  let  him  assume  our 
customs  and  beliefs.  For  his  are  all  wrong  and  ours  are  all 
right!  Immediate  assimilation  to  our  mode  of  thought  and 
action  is  his  only  salvation !  "  This  is  at  once  a  psychologic 
and  a  national  perversion  of  Americanization.  Psychologic 
because  it  presupposes  mental  and  spiritual  gymnastics  that 
are  absurd  and  impossible;  national  because  it  would  throw 
out  all  national  traits  that  are  of  value  to  the  stranger,  that 
make  him  in  fact  what  he  is,  ignoring,  furthermore,  all  good 
which  the  stranger  who  exhibits  his  national  characteristics 
may  bring  to  America. 

Racial  Perversion 
There  is  a  somewhat  similar  attitude  which  goes  further 
still.  "  This  land  is  destined  to  be  the  home  of  the  square- 
eyed  and  grieen-haired  race.  The  earth's  most  favored  spot 
should  be  preserved  to  the  superior  people.  Intermarriage 
with  the  round-eyed  and  the  blue-haired  who  come  from  alien 
lands  will  lead  to  a  lowering  of  the  American  standard! 
Therefore  let  us  persecute  and  drive  out  all  but  those  origin- 
ally favored!  "     May  we  not  call  this  a  racial  perversion? 

Several  years  ago,  before  a  California  audience  gathered  to 
discuss  the  effect  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  upon 
that  state,  the  principal  speaker  used  substantially  these  words : 

Soon  there  will  flow  into  our  midst  certain  turbid  streams  from 
across  the  ocean.  Pope-ridden  Italians,  steeped  in  ignorance,  will 
come  to  our  shores.  Dirty  Jews,  still  suffering  for  the  sins  of  their 
ancestors,  will  knock  at  our  gates.  Illiterate  Russians  will  creep  out 
of  their  thatched  villages  and  flood  our  land.  Bigoted  peoples  from 
all  the  countries  across  the  sea  will  come  out  of  medieval  darkness 
and  storm  our  wonderful  United  States.  Brothers,  the  task  is  great, 
but  the  procedure  simple.  As  they  enter,  we  must  approach  them  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Master,  and,  with  open  arms,  bring  them  to  our  Jesus 
and  our  ways. 

Could  it  be  contended,  with  any  degree  of  logic,  that  this  is 
not  a  religious  perversion? 

Though  the  list  seems  over-long  already,  the  greatest  per- 
version is  still  to  be  named,  and  with  that  perversion  the  ma- 
jority of  Americanization  enthusiasts  could  be  safely  charged. 
On  every  hand  we  run  into  people  who  are  tremendously 
energetic  about  doing  something  for  "  those  poor  immigrants." 
Of  what  that  something  should  be  they  have  not  the  slightest 
conception.  Their  dssire,  to  quote  the  head  of  immigrant 
education  in  a  large  California  city,  is  "  to  grab  a  poor  unsus- 
pecting immigrant,  carry  him  bodily  to  a  far  corner,  and 
proceed  to  '  Americanize  '  him."  Their  attitude  can  best  be 
expressed  in  the  words  spiritual  slumming.  We  have  long 
ago  drifted  away  from  the  more  obvious  slumming  habits  of 
some  of  the  earlier  social  workers.  But  the  vast  tide  of 
Americanization  has  brought  the  spiritual  slumming  habits, 
which  have  been  more  difficult  to  cope  with.  When  this 
emotional  perversion  will  have  died  a  natural  death,  then  the 
true  Americanization  will  have  an  easier  time  of  it. 

The  pity  of  the  existing  conditions  is  not  alone  that  those 
pseudo-Americanization  efforts  fall  short  of  their  mark.  It 
is  not  even  that  they  accomplish  actual  harm  by  discourag- 
ing their  own  champions  with  their  ultimate  futility,  and  by 
bewildering  the  foreign  born  upon  whom  they  are  directed. 
The  pity  of  it  goes  further. 

To  most  of  the  leaders  indicated  above  we  must  attribute 
the  virtue  of  energy.  And  it  is  energy  misdirected,  expended 
in  wrong  channels,  energy  wasting  itself  in  repeated  organi- 
zation and  suborganization  and  super-organization  which  we 


observe  all  around  us  and  which  has  crept  even  into  the  sacred 
precincts  of  federal  activity.  And  when  we  measure  the 
results  of  the  above-mentioned  Americanization  prophets  we 
must  measure  them  not  only  by  their  failure  to  advance  the 
cause  they  have  championed,  nor  even  by  the  actual  harm 
they  have  done  to  that  cause,  but,  over  and  above  both  of 
these,  we  must  take  into  account  the  good  which  might  have 
been  accomplished  had  all  this  vast  energy,  wrongly  expended, 
been  wisely  directed  into  proper  channels  and  wisely  guided 
toward  a  definite  goal.  It  is  here,  in  the  difference  between 
the  potential  positive  accomplishment  and  the  actual  negative 
result,  that  the  real  work  of  the  Americanization  perverts 
shows  itself.  It  is  this  wide  discrepancy  which  points,  from 
a  new  angle,  to  the  need  of  direction  by  the  entire  Americani- 
zation movement,  direction  which  would  encompass  the  many 
who  are  now  working  hard  along  paths  which  lead  nowhere 
and  who  would  be  glad  to  choose  the  better  path  did  they 
but  know  how. 

Necessarily  this  better  path,  the  real  Americanization,  must 
presuppose  an  attitude  of  mind  which  makes  development, 
not  repression,  the  guiding  principle  of  all  its  procedure,  and 
which  encourages  every  talent,  every  thought,  every  creative 
impulse  that  can  help  to  make  American  life  fuller  and  bet- 
ter. This  conception  of  Americanization  presupposes  the 
existence  of  true  freedom,  the  freedom  which  is  more  than 
the  right  to  cast  one's  vote  and  to  express  one's  opinion;  for 
it  must  include  the  opportunity  to  develop  one's  creative 
forces  to  the  fullest  capacity  and  to  apply  such  forces  con- 
sciously and  continuously  to  the  task  of  building  a  better 
nation. 

The  Solution 
This  process  of  nation  building  is  an  organic  growth, 
achieved  through  the  giving  of  proper  direction,  proper  en- 
couragement and  proper  aid  to  national  cultural  elements 
whether  their  origin  is  here  or  abroad.  America  is  unique 
in  these  two  advantages — first,  it  is  not  yet  so  bound  by  con- 
vention that  the  fluency  of  its  thought  is  impaired;  second,  it 
has  the  best  means  conceivable  for  utilizing  the  cultural  ele- 
ments of  all  the  other  lands,  which  come  to  it  in  a  form  best 
adapted  for  satisfactory  development,  brought  here,  as  they 
are,  by  human  beings.  And  in  a  process  which  is  worthy 
of  the  opportunity  there  is  no  place  for  the  application  of 
iron  bands  of  restraint  to  the  vital  creative  forces — of  either 
the  foreign  born  or  the  native  born — restraint  which,  in  some 
form,  appears  in  every  perversion  of  Americanization  which 
we  have  mentioned  above. 

Again,  we  repeat,  Americanization,  the  propaganda  of  true 
Americanism  which  is  the  soul  of  our  nation,  is  something 
much  more  than  teaching  American  standards  to  our  immi- 
grants. In  tin's  propaganda  the  immigrant  plays  but  a  minor 
part  and  is  noticeable  only  because  both  his  difficulties  and 
his  contributions  are  of  a  peculiar  sort.  All  of  the  perver- 
sions enumerated  further  garble  the  question  by  calling  undue 
attention  to  the  foreign  born  in  attempting,  by  merely  doing 
something  spectacular  to  these  foreign  born,  to  solve  our  na- 
tional difficulties. 

It  is  only  by  adequately  preparing  for  the  whole  subject 
of  nation  building,  it  is  only  by  formulating  a  plan  which 
will  take  in  all  the  aspects  necessary  to  make  of  our  nation 
the  best  place  possible,  that  we  can  make  clear  in  that  scheme 
the  proper  place  of  immigration  and  the  immigrant.  Noth- 
ing short  of  the  formulating  of  such  a  plan  and  a  definite 
and  earnest  following  of  it  can  accomplish  this,  and  nothing 
short  of  it  can  eliminate  the  menace  of  Americanization. 
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Labor  at  Washington 

DETAILED  consideration  rather  than  dramatic  conflict 
characterizes  the  present  situation  of  industrial  affairs  at 
the  seat  of  government.  At  the  Capitol  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  city  conferences  fraught  with  enormous  importance  to 
the  future  of  industry  are  being  held.  Nowhere,  however, 
is  the  fighting  note  dominant.  Generally  efforts  are  being 
made  to  agree  on  national  arrangements  of  affairs  which  can 
no  longer  be  deferred. 

The  most  important  decision  was  that  of  the  Congressional 
Conference  Committee  to  eliminate  the  anti-strike  provisions 
of  the  railroad  bill,  to  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  issue  of 
the  Survey.  Whatever  machinery  is  built  up — the  Con- 
ference Committee  decided  in  effect  to  recommend  the  re- 
tention of  the  labor  division  of  the  Railroad  Administration — 
much  work  is  awaiting.  Most  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
are  demanding  wage  increases.  A  few  railroad  workers  have 
obtained  wage  increases  equal  to  the  advance  in  the  cost  of 
living.  The  lowest  paid 
have  benefitted  most  by 
the  war  changes,  while 
those  whose  scale  was  high 
in  1914  have  obtained 
very  little. 

Urgent  questions  of  na- 
tional importance  are  thus 
brought  up  by  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods.  The 
war  course  has  to  be  paid 
for.  The  losses  entailed 
during  the  conflict  cannot 
be  escaped.  In  what  way 
compensation  should  be 
made  is,  however,  another 
question.  If  the  men  who 
earned  $175  a  month  dur- 
ing 1914  are  able  to  earn 
only  $190  during  1920 
they  obviously  have  -suf- 
fered a  very  great  reduc- 
tion in  income  and  in  stan- 
dard of  living.  That  ap- 
proximates the  case  of  the 
best  paid  employes  of  the 
railroads.  One  of  the  ques- 
tions to  which  the  country 
must  make  answer  is  how 
much  it  desires  to  have  the 
standard  of  living,  at- 
tained say  by  locomotive 
engineers  and  railroad 
conductors  by  1914,  cut 
down.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  the  railroad  men 
are  not  an  inert  mass,  we 
as  a  nation  will  probably 
find   ourselves   stimulated 
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quickly  to  reach  a  decision.     Against  that  time  of  judgment 
Congress  is  now  planning. 

Two  miles  away  from  the  Capitol  another  group  is  actively 
considering  the  status  of  the  bituminous  coal  miners.  The 
tumult  and  shouting  of  the  coal  strike  are  now  inaudible,  but 
the  human  problem  to  which  the  strike  witnessed  still  calls  for 
settlement.  Arguments  are  now  being  made  by  representatives 
of  the  operators  and  the  unions.  In  most  of  the  industrial 
countries  miners  are  seeking  a  better  way  of  life.  The  con- 
ditions under  which  their  work  is  done  are  as  dehumanizing 
as  any  of  the  toil  essential  to  civilization.  Consequently  to 
a  great  degree  their  case  calls  for  economic  and  social  states- 
manship. The  coal  commission  has  a  great  opportunity  to 
build  on  the  basis  of  this  quiescent  controversy  a  program 
which  will  treat  miners  as  citizens  rather  than  as  items  in 
the    cost    of    production. 

Close  by,  the  President's  Industrial  Conference  is  quietly 
at  work.  During  recent  weeks  representatives  of  sundry  in- 
dustrial interests  have  been  appearing  before  the  commission. 

On  the  basis  of  criticisms 
which  have  been  obtained 
from  business  men,  labor 
leaders  and  industrial  ex- 
perts a  final  report  will 
be  made.  The  prelim- 
inary proposals  of  the 
conference  evinced  very 
great  constructive  ability. 
It  is  accordingly  a  safe 
surmise  that  the  final  re- 
port of  the  conference 
may  offer  to  the  country 
a  reasonable  program  for 
the  development  of  jus- 
tice and  order  in  in- 
dustry. 

It  is  doubtful,  never- 
theless, that  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  conference, 
however  wise  and  useful 
they  may  conceivably  be, 
will  find  a  smooth  way  to 
the  statute  books.  Only 
under  the  pressure  of 
some  great  emergency  do 
we  find  it  in  our  hearts 
to  make  decisions  affect- 
ing industrial  matters. 
Consequently,  now  that 
the  fever  of  unrest  seems 
in  part  to  have  subsided, 
we  can  trust  ourselves  to 
forget  the  underlying 
causes  of  past  disturb- 
ances until  once  more 
they  rise  to  the  surface  to 
interfere  with  our  com- 
fort. 
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The  Clothing  Workers'  House 

THE  first  home  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  is  to 
be  torn  down  to  make  room  for  the  first  home  of  the 
New  York  branch  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America.  The  Historical  Society  building  was  erected  in  1855 
at  the  corner  of  Second  avenue  and  Eleventh  street,  Manhat- 
tan, which  was  then  the  center  of  fashionable  life  in  the  city. 
The  ground  is  peculiarly  associated  with  Knickerbocker  tra- 
dition. It  was  part  of  the  farm  which  Governor  Peter 
Stuyvesant  purchased  in  1647,  and  which  later  became  a 
Dutch  village  called  Stuyvesant  or  Bowery  Village.  Just 
across  the  street  is  the  church,  St.  Mark's  in-the-Bouwerie, 
where  Governor  Stuyvesant  is  buried.  The  Historical  So- 
ciety itself  is  closely  associated  with  illustrious  names  of  old 
New  York,  for  among  its  founders  and  early  presidents  were 
Peter  Gerard  Stuyvesant,  DeWitt  Clinton,  Gouverneur  Mor- 
ris and  Albert  Gallatin. 

Now  the  genteel  days  of  Second  avenue  are  forever  past. 
The  tenements  have  closed  in  upon  it.  Stately  old  residences 
are  replaced  by  moving  picture  houses,  and  throngs  of  work- 
ing people  fill  the  walls  where  fashionable  promenaders  took 
the  air.  And  across  from  historic  St.  Mark's  is  to  rise  a  build- 
ing which,  instead  of  housing  the  archives  of  the  past,  will 
be  devoted  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  workers  who  have 
made  this  district  their  own.  The  men  who  are  associated 
with  the  new  enterprise — such  men  as  Sidney  Hillman  and 
Joseph  Schlossberg  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers — 
are  likely  to  mean  as  much  to  the  New  York  of  the  future 
as  did  the  founders  of  the  Historical  Society  to  the  New 
York  of  the  past. 

The  new  Amalgamated  Temple  will  be  unique  among  labor 
buildings.  It  is  intended  to  be  the  center,  not  only  of  the 
business  activities  of  the  union,  but  of  recreation  and  educa- 
tion for  New  York's  50,000  workers  in  the  men's  clothing 
industry.  It  will  contain  the  offices  of  business  agents,  trade 
managers  and  other  union  officials,  and  a  large  room  for  ex- 
ecutive board  meetings.  The  financial  department,  where 
the  members  pay  their  dues,  will  take  up  a  large  part  of  one 
floor.  Another  floor  will  be  devoted  mostly  to  shop  meeting 
rooms.  There  will  be  an  assembly  hall  seating  2,500.  In  the 
basement  there  will  be  a  large  recreation  room  and  gymnasium, 
and  a  restaurant.  The  top  floor  will  be  a  sun  parlor  of  glass 
and  steel,  which  will  seat  almost  as  many  people  as  the  assem- 
bly hall.  On  every  floor  a  considerable  amount  of  space,  in 
a  wing,  is  devoted  to  class  rooms,  of  which  there  will  be 
twenty  in  all,  and  there  will  be  a  library  for  the  use  of  the 
students.  Educational  work  is  considered  by  the  builders 
to  be  the  most  important  of  the  uses  to  which  the  building 
will  be  put. 

The  temple  will  cost  $600,000.  The  money  is  being  raised 
by  levies  of  one  day's  pay  upon  the  New  York  clothing  work- 
ers. Work  will  be  begun  this  month,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  building  will  be  finished  by  January,  1921.  The  temple 
will  be  strictly  a  local  institution,  that  is,  it  will  have  no 
connection  with  the  international  headquarters  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers,  which  are  in  New  York.  Already 
other  branches  of  the  Amalgamated  are  planning  to  follow  the 
example  of  New  York.  Williamsburg  and  Newark  are 
planning  buildings,  and  the  Chicago  workers  are  about  to  buy 
ground  on  which  they  will  put  up  a  million  dollar  temple. 

The  Steel  Wage  Increase 

THE  United  States  Steel  Corporation  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 30  a  wage  increase  of  10  per  cent  to  laborers.  The 
advance  affects  275,000  men.  Following  the  corporation's 
action  some  of  the  leading  independents,  including  the  Jones 
and  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  made  similar  increases. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  an  increase  in  wages  was  not  one 
of  the  demands  made  by  the  steel  workers  preliminary  to  the 
strike  last  September.     What  was  then  sought  was  chiefly  a 


reduction  in  working  hours  and  union  recognition.  If,  how- 
ever, an  eight-hour  working  day  were  substituted  for  the 
twelve-hour  day,  wage  readjustments  would  undoubtedly  be 
needed  in  order  to  raise  the  earnings  fo  the  steel  workers  to  a 
living  wage. 

It  is  probably  not  beside  the  mark  to  connect  the  action  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  with  the  reported  shortage  of  workers. 
Now  that  immigration  is  restricted  there  seems  to  be  a 
scarcity  of  laborers.  The  old  law  of  supply  and  demand  is 
again  exercising  its  influence.  Since  January  1,  1916  nine 
wage  increases  have  been  announced  by  the  Steel  Corporation. 
Following  are  the  dates  and  percentages  of  previous  advances 
as  compiled  by  the  Iron  Age:  Feb.  1,  1916,  10  per  cent; 
May  1,  1916,  10  per  cent;  Dec.  15,  1916,  10  per  cent;  May  1, 
1917,  10  per  cent;  Oct.  1,  1917,  10  per  cent;  April  15,  1918, 
15  per  cent;  Aug.  1,  1918,  10  per  cent;  Oct.  1,  1918,  10  to 
16%   per  cent    (through   reduction   of  working  hours). 

The  total  amount  of  the  corporation's  pay  roll  in  1918, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  was  $452,663,524,  and  last 
year  it  was  larger.  The  largest  number  of  employes  on  the 
pay  roll  in  any  one  month  of  191 8  was  283,414,  while  the 
average  daily  wage  for  the  year  was  $5.38,  compared  with 
$4.16  in   19 1 7.     In  191 2  this  average  was  $2.75. 

Wages  and  Living 

THE  cost  of  living,  it  is  recurrently  said,  should  be  the 
measure  of  wage  increases.  Perhaps  so,  but  at  any  rate  it 
is  worth  noting  that  neither  now  or  at  any  previous  time,  so 
far  as  the  facts  are  available,  have  living  wages  been  cus- 
tomary. If  in  the  readjustments  which  are  coming  about  the 
cost  of  living  is  made  the  actual  minimum  of  income  an  en- 
tirely new  era  will  have  begun. 

The  Monthly  Labor  Review  prints  in  connection  with  some 
of  its  own  investigations  the  study  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  into  war  changes  in  wages.  The  increases 
which  the  last  five  years  have  brought  about  are  not  more 
notable  than  the  inadequate  sums  which  were  current  in 
1914.  In  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  for  example,  the  aver- 
age actual  earnings  of  male  workers  in  September,  1914,  were 
$14.70  weekly.  By  no  conceivable  standard  could  a  man  sup- 
port a  wife  and  children  on  that  sum.  Such  a  wage  meant 
that  women  and  children,  so  far  as  the  law  allowed,  had  to 
seek  to  supplement  the  man's  income.  By  March  last  the 
average  weekly  wage  in  this  industry  had  increased  to  $25.90. 
That  also  was  very  considerably  less  than  the  minimum  at 
which  a  family  might  be  maintained  in  decency  or  health. 

Boots  and  shoes  are,  however,  by  no  means  the  least  profit- 
able field  of  employment  for  men.  The  average  wage  earned 
by  male  workers  in  cotton  manufacturing,  according  to  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  was  $10  a  week  in 
September,  1914.  By  March,  1919,  this  had  been  raised  to 
$17.10,  not  half  of  any  minimum  on  which  a  family  can  be 
supported.  Wool  manufacturing  ran  in  about  the  same  chan- 
nels. There  the  income  of  the  average  male  worker  was 
$11.52  a  week  in  September,  1914,  and  $18.61  in  March, 
1919.  In  silk  manufacturing  $11.77  was  the  rate  for  Sep- 
tember, 191 4,  and  $22.69  Ior  March,  1919.  In  none  of  the 
industries  studied  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  an  organization  of  employers,  were  the  wages  sufficient 
either  before  the  war  or  after  the  war  to  enable  men  to  main- 
tain families  without  assistance. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  itself  recently  completed  an 
industrial  survey.  Some  of  the  wages  paid  in  the  wood- 
working industries  are  reported  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review.  These  figures  portray  the  same  sit- 
uation. Nowhere  do  laborers  employed  in  the  woodworking 
industries  earn  enough  to  maintain  families.  Many  of  the 
skilled  workers  in  the  industries  are  also  far  below  the  mini- 
mum figure.  Only  the  most  highly  skillful  earn  what  any 
economist  would  admit  to  be  adequate  incomes. 
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There  is  of  course  nothing  new  about  these  facts  except 
that  they  prove  that  not  even  the  increases  of  the  war  period 
have  sufficed  to  establish  living  wages  in  certain  basic  indus- 
tries. It  is  of  course  true  that  wages  generally  more  nearly 
approximate  the  cost  of  living  now  than  they  have  ever  done 
at  any  time  since  the  Civil  War.  But  the  gap  between  what 
a  workingman  can  earn  and  what  his  family  must  expend  to 
be  kept  in  health  and  decency  is  still  wide. 

In  view  of  facts  such  as  these,  facts  authenticated  by  a 
manufacturers'  organization  and  by  the  federal  government, 
it  is  necessary  to  formulate  national  policies.  What  kind  of 
a  civilization  do  we  desire?  The  family  has  been  sacred  in 
American  thought.  Any  attack  on  the  permanence  of  the 
family  as  the  social  unit  has  been  regarded  as  sacrilege.  Yet 
the  facts  are  that  at  no  time  in  our  industrial  history  have 
the  great  majority  of  workingmen  been  able  to  support  wives 
and  children  decently  and  in  health.  By  unrelenting  neces- 
sity mothers  of  young  children  have  been  driven  out  of  the 
home  to  seek  work.  The  human  wastage  of  such  a  system  is 
enormous. 

Yet  we  have  economists  such  as  Prof.  J.  Lawrence  Laugh- 
lin  shedding  alligator  tears  while  they  gloomily  assert  the 
present  desirability  of  reducing  wages.  Professor  Laughlin 
obviously  is  not  alone  in  voicing  this  belief,  but  he  is  particu- 
larly culpable  because  as  a  scholar  in  an  age  of  scientific  in- 
quiry he  has  persistently  ignored  the  facts  of  human  living. 
A  century  ago.  by  distorting  and  ignoring  the  teachings  of 
.1  Smith  statesmen  were  able  to  persuade  themselves  that 
insufficient  earnings  were  really  good  for  the  working  classes. 
Not  many  people  are  willing  to  admit  that  now. 

What  a  Bachelor  Needs 

CLERKS  are  harder  to  get  in  Washington  than  they  used 
to  be.  Congress  therefore  has  expressed  some  interest 
in  the  salaries  the  government  has  been  paying  and  in  learn- 
ing how  much  more  it  must  pay  in  order  to  get  enough  work- 
ers. To  answer  these  questions  the  3ureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics has  been  inquiring  into  the  way  of  life  of  men  and 
women  at  Washington. 

The  latest  contribution  of  the  bureau  is  an  estimate  of 
what  is  needed  to  maintain  a  bachelor  in  Washington.  The 
bachelor,  male  or  female,  is  to  be  kept  at  a  level  of  decency 
and  health,  in  order  that  the  clerical  work  of  the  nation 
may  be  competently  performed.  The  estimate  is  that,  in- 
cluding savings  of  10  per  cent,  a  single  man  can  live  on 
51,067.78  and  a  single  woman  on  $1,151.15.  The  items  in 
the  budget  presented  are  interesting,  because  they  evidently 
have  been  cut  to  the  quick. 

A  government  clerk,  in  accordance  with  this  budget,  could 
never  hope  alone  to  occupy  a  single  room.  The  estimate  of 
$15  a  month  is  given  on  the  assumption  that  the  clerk  can 
be  happy  sharing  a  room  with  another  clerk.  Luncheon  is 
estimated  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  clerk  will  never  go  near 
a  restaurant.  Neither  books  nor  magazines  are  deemed  essen- 
tial. If  the  clerk  is  ambitious  enough  to  attend  an  evening 
school  he  must  find  the  money  by  refraining  from  making 
one  of  the  other  supposedly  necessary  expenditures.  A  gov- 
ernment clerk,  it  appears,  is  never  expected  to  put  more  than 
a  dime  in  the  contribution  plate  at  church.  The  estimates 
for  clothing  and  laundry  are  only  sufficient  to  insure  "ordi- 
nary clealnliness."  The  clerk  may  buy  cither  a  morning  or 
an  evening  paper,  but  not  both.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  board  and  lodging  is  less 
than  the  rate  offered  by  the  government  dormitories  at  Wash- 
ington. 

In  general  every  item  is  as  low  as  it  is  possible  to  approve. 
The  bureau  itself  describes  one  of  its  estimates  as  "suffi- 
ciently niggardly."  Yet  it  is  worth  while  to  get  these  ele- 
ments of  the  problem  of  the  cost  of  living  to  the  attention  of 
Congress.     Even  an  ungenerous  treatment  is  better  than  the 


refusal  to  think.  So  far  in  the  case  of  the  clerks,  as  with 
the  greater  body  of  wage-earners,  earnings  are  inadequate. 
It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  within  the  near  future  sufficiency 
will  supplant  insufficiency ;  but  at  least  a  beginning  is  made 
when  the  facts  are  known. 

Town  in  Mill  Management 

THE  Garner  Print  Works  at  Wappingers  Falls  has  gone 
a  step  farther  on  the  road  to  industrial  democracy  since 
Mr.  Selekman  described  in  this  department  the  shop  committee 
plan  in  operation  there  (see  the  Survey  for  Jan.  10,  1920). 
The  board  of  directors  of  the  company  has  been  reorganized. 
It  now  has  five  members,  three  of  them  representing  the  em- 
ployer, one  elected  by  the  board  of  operatives,  and  one  repre- 
senting the  community  of  Wappingers  Falls.  The  idea  of 
having  the  town  drawn  into  factory  management  is  novel. 
It  is  the  theory  of  Harold  A.  Hatch,  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany, that  the  good  will  of  the  town  towards  the  mill  will 
be  vastly  increased  by  the  new  relationship.  The  president 
of  the  village  is  now  serving  as  the  community  representative. 

Employes'  Thrift  Plan 

ANOTHER  innovation  at  Wappingers  Falls  is  a  thrift 
campaign  which  has  been  worked  out  and  put  into 
operation  by  the  board  of  operatives  of  the  Dutchess  Bleach- 
ery.  The  plan  is  of  special  interest  in  view  of  the  flurry  of 
alarm  in  some  quarters  concerning  labor's  extravagance. 

A  collector  is  elected  by  the  employes  in  each  department, 
and  a  general  treasurer  is  chosen  by  the  board  of  operatives. 
The  treasurer  is  directly  responsible  to  the  board.  It  is  the 
duty  of  a  collector  to  interview  every  employe  in  his  depart- 
ment, to  explain  the  plan  and  take  pledges  for  definite  savings 
each  week.  He  then  gathers  the  savings  each  pay  day  and 
turns  them  over  to  the  treasurer,  who  deposits  the  entire 
amount  in  the  bank,  where  it  will  draw  4  per  cent  interest 
up  to  December  15.  Dividends  are  to  be  declared  as  soon  as 
possible  after  December  1  each  year,  and  are  to  be  a  pro 
rata  share  of  all  interest  received  on  savings  up  to  December 
1.  Savings  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  upon  a  week's 
notice,  but  all  interest  must  be  forfeited  as  a  penalty  for 
withdrawal.  Payments  may  be  discontinued  at  any  time 
without  the  loss  of  interest  on  money  already  deposited,  pro- 
vided it  be  left  on  deposit  until  December  1. 

Records  are  kept  by  means  of  cards  of  different  colors  for 
different  pledge  amounts.  The  cards  are  punched  for  each 
collection.  Expenditures  for  supplies  and  for  bonding  the 
treasurer  are  met  by  an  appropriation  from  the  board  of 
operatives.  The  company  allows  the  treasurer  and  collectors 
the  necessary  time  to  do  their  work.  About  50  per  cent  of 
the  employes  have  already  availed  themselves  of  the  sav- 
ings  plan. 

Library  Union  Bibliography 

UNION  members  are  beginning  to  use  their  technical 
knowledge  in  union  enterprises  carried  on  independent  of 
the  employer.  The  library  workers  of  New  York  have  thus 
been  considering  the  significance  to  the  workers  of  some  of  the 
material  that  they  handle  daily.  The  movement  towards  joint 
operation  of  industry  by  employers  and  workers  seemed  to 
them  a  fruitful  subject,  and  they  delved  among  their  book- 
shelves to  discover  the  precursors  of  the  present  movement,  as 
well  as  to  gather  together  recent  contributions  to  the  subject. 
They  offer  as  the  result  of  their  work  a  bibliography  on 
industrial  democracy,  published  by  the  New  York  Library 
Employes'  Union.  They  announce  that  this  pamphlet  is  the 
first  of  a  series. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH 


Conducted,  by 
EDWARD  T.  DEFINE 


The  Insane  in  New  York 

THE  insanity  law  of  New  York  state,  which  was  regarded 
as  a  model  at  the  time  of  its  conception,  has  been  progres- 
sively improved,  particularly  in  its  provisions  for  the  proper 
care  of  the  mentally  afflicted  prior  to  their  receipt  in  a  hos- 
pital, in  multiplying  the  avenues  by  which  the  state  hospital 
can  be  approached  and  admission  and  treatment  received. 
There  are  thirteen  of  the  so-called  civil  state  hospitals  in 
New  York  and  two  for  those  with  criminal  tendencies,  the 
provisions,  of  course,  being  very  different  for  the  two  groups. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  a  patient  may  be  received 
in  the  civil  hospitals.  In  the  first  place,  any  person  mentally 
ill  who  realizes  the  nature  of  his  own  illness,  and  who  is 
considered  by  the  superintendent  as  competent  to  make  volun- 
tary application,  can  be  admitted  on  his  own  signed  applica- 
tion, the  understanding  being  that  such  patient  agrees  to  con- 
form to  all  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  hospital,  and 
the  law  provides  they  shall  not  be  detained  under  such  volun- 
tary agreement  more  than  ten  days  after  giving  notice  in 
writing  of  their  intention  or  desire  to  leave  the  hospital. 

A  fairly  recent  law  has  taken  the  care  of  the  insane  prior 
to  admission  from  the  poor  officials  and  transferred  it  to  the 
health  officers.  A  part  of  this  law,  passed  in  19 14,  provides 
that  any  person  requiring  immediate  care  or  treatment  because 
of  mental  derangement  other  than  delirium  tremens  or 
drunkenness,  may  be  received  in  the  hospital  on  the  written 
certificate  of  the  health  officer,  said  certificate  to  be  made  out 
on  a  form  prescribed  by  the  state  hospital  commission,  and 
to  contain  the  reasons  for  his  desiring  such  immediate  care. 
A  patient  may  not  be  held  on  such  certificate  longer  than  ten 
days.  During  this  time  he  must  either  be  discharged  or 
legally  committed  unless  he  signs  a  request  for  voluntary 
admission. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  law  that  these  health  officers' 
certificates  be  used  as  a  matter  of  routine.  It  is  preferable 
that  a  supposedly  insane  individual  whose  conduct  or  physical 
condition  indicates  that  immediate  care  is  necessary,  should 
be  examined  first  by  two  qualified  medical  examiners  in 
lunacy,  and  if  the  matter  is  at  all  urgent  the  law  provides 
that  the  superintendent  may  receive  such  patients  on  an  in- 
complete legal  commitment  form,  such  incomplete  form  to 
contain  a  petition  which  shall  describe  the  development  of  the 
patient's  psychosis  and  a  medical  certificate  executed  by  two 
medical  examiners,  such  medical  certificate  to  describe  the 
physical  and  mental  state  of  the  alleged  insane  individual, 
and  a  statement  as  to  the  reasons  for  requesting  emergency 
commitment.  A  patient  so  received  shall  not  be  held  longer 
than  ten  days  on  such  incomplete  papers.  Prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  this  interval  an  order  of  commitment  shall  be  obtained 
from  a  judge  of  a  court  of  record. 

Legal  commitment  differs  from  the  emergency  commitment 
only  in  the  completeness  of  the  papers,  and  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  state  hospital  commission  is  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  sections.  The  "  petition  "  first,  provides  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  symptoms  noted  in  considerable  detail  by  the 
person  seeking  the  commitment,  and  this  petition  may  be  made 
out  and  signed  by  any  person  with  whom  an  alleged  insane 
person  may  reside  or  at  whose  house  he  may  be,  or  the  father 
or  mother,  husband  or  wife,  brother  or  sister,  child  or  the 
next  of  kin,  or  the  committee  of  such  person,  or  an  officer  of 
any  well  recognized  charitable  institution  or  home,  or  any 
overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  town,  or  superintendent  of  poor 
of  the  county.  The  next  important  part  of  the  paper  is  the 
medical  certificate.  The  first  part  of  this  certificate  gives 
the  statistical  information  which  is  required  in  keeping  the 
hospital  records,  making  up  the  reports  for  the  state  hospital 


commission,  etc.  The  second  part  consists  of  the  results  of 
the  examination  of  two  physicians,  and  is  divided  into  a 
physical  examination  and  a  mental  examination.  Before  a 
physician  is  allowed  to  make  out  such  certificate,  it  is  required 
that  he  shall  have  been  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  for 
at  least  three  years,  and  that  he  shall  have  filed  in  the  county 
clerk's  office  of  his  county  a  form  required  by  the  commission 
certifying  to  such  length  of  practice  and  certain  other  medi- 
cal requirements,  after  which  he  receives  a  certificate  from 
the  commission  designating  him  as  an  official  examiner  in 
lunacy. 

The  next  step  in  the  commitment  is  the  judge's  orders.  It 
is  required  that  the  petition  and  the  medical  certificate  be 
submitted  to  and  signed  by  the  judge  within  ten  days  from 
the  date  of  said  medical  certificate,  which  should  be  the  date 
on  which  the  alleged  insane  person  was  examined  jointly  by 
the  two  examiners.  The  judge  upon  receipt  of  the  paper 
has  two  courses  open  to  him :  he  may  sign  the  paper  at  once, 
committing  the  patient  to  one  of  the  civil  state  hospitals,  or 
to  a  licensed  private  institution,  or  to  the  care  and  custody 
of  responsible  relatives,  or  a  legally  appointed  committee;  or, 
if  not  satisfied  as  to  the  patient's  condition  from  what  is  out- 
lined in  the  petition  and  medical  certificate,  or  at  the  request 
of  a  relative  or  friend  of  the  patient,  he  may  order  a  hearing, 
call  witnesses,  make  a  personal  examination  of  the  patient,  or 
take  any  other  steps  which  his  judgment  may  dictate,  and  if 
at  the  end  of  this  investigation  he  is  satisfied  that  the  indi- 
vidual requires  care  and  treatment,  he  shall  sign  a  decision 
to  that  effect,  a  form  for  such  hearing  and  decision  being  a 
part  of  the  legal  form  above  mentioned. 

If  any  person  in  confinement  under  indictment  or  under  a 
criminal  charge,  or  for  keeping  the  peace,  or  for  any  other 
than  a  civil  process,  appears  to  be  insane,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  provisions  for  New  York  city,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
judge  or  justice  to  call  in  two  legally  qualified  examiners 
and  on  their  certificate,  plus  any  further  investigation  which 
the  judge  may  deem  necessary,  if  it  is  then  concluded  that 
such  person  is  insane,  the  judge  may  order  the  commitment 
of  the  individual  to  any  one  of  the  civil  institutions,  or  to 
the  hospital  for  the  criminal  insane  at  Matteawan.  The  form 
in  such  cases  is  entirely  different  from  the  form  described 
under  legal  commitment,  and  the  status  of  such  a  patient  is 
also  entirely  different,  it  being  required  that  no  patient  held 
in  a  hospital  on  such  criminal  order  may  be  paroled  or  dis- 
charged, but  in  the  event  of  their  recovery  they  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  from  which  they  were 
committed. 

For  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  criminal  insane  the  state 
has  provided  two  hospitals,  one  at  Matteawan  and  one  at 
Dannemora.  These  hospitals  are  different  from  the  civil  hos- 
pitals in  that  they  are  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  state 
prison  department  and  each  serves  a  separate  purpose.  To 
Matteawan  are  admitted  the  majority  of  those  patients  de- 
scribed above,  under  commitment  on  a  criminal  order.  To 
Matteawan,  in  addition,  are  sent  all  female  convicts  who 
become  insane  during  the  serving  of  their  sentences,  and  also 
all  male  convicts  undergoing  a  sentence  of  one  year  or  less, 
or  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor.  To  Dannemora  are  sent  all 
male  convicts  under  sentence  for  a  felony  who  become  insane 
while  confined  in  a  state  prison,  reformatory  or  penitentiary. 

So  much  for  the  provisions;  now  as  to  their  practical  appli- 
cation. Only  a  small  proportion  of  mentally  sick  people  have 
sufficient  realization  of  their  illness  to  desire  treatment  in  a 
hospital,  i.  e.,  there  are  relatively  few  cases  that  can  wisely 
be  admitted  under  the  voluntary  provision.  If  there  is  any 
question  as  to  suitability,  it  is  best  to  consult  with  the  hospital 
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superintendent  of  the  district  in  which  the  patient  resides, 
and  the  superintendents  or  their  representatives  are  always 
very  willing  to  give  whatever  advice  and  counsel  they  can. 

Except  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  in  the  county  of 
Albany,  the  health  officers  are  charged  very  definitely  with 
the  care  of  the  indigent  insane  pending  commitment.  Outside 
of  these  two  districts  the  procedure  may  be  outlined  about 
as  follows : 

When  a  person  appears  to  be  insane,  or  relatives  assert  that  such 
is  the  case  and  they  desire  relief,  they  should  be  instructed,  if 
possessed  of  reasonable  means,  to  seek  the  advice  of  a  legally  quali- 
fied medical  examiner,  who  will  then  arrange  for  examination  by 
himself  and  another  as  described  above,  or  dispose  of  the  case  as 
meets  with  his  best  judgment.  If  the  individual  is  indigent  or 
friendless  the  local  health  officer  should  be  notified,  or  the  local  over- 
seer of  the  poor,  or  the  superintendent  of  the  poor  of  the  county. 
These  two  latter  are  legally  required,  in  turn,  to  notify  the  health 
officer,  and  the  latter  is  charged  with  seeing  that  the  individual  is 
properly  looked  after.  To  his  judgment  can  be  left  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  individual  is  in  need  of  immediate  care  and  is  quali- 
fied to  act  in  such  emergency  by  the  preparation  of  the  health  officer's 
certificate  previously  described.  In  less  urgent  cases  he  will  see  that 
the  alleged  insane  individual  is  maintained  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  insanity  law  until  proper  examination  and  proper  papers  can 
be  prepared.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  law  that  such  examination  by 
two  qualified  medical  examiners  be  made  in  most  cases  and  a  health 
officer's  certificate  used  only  when  the  condition  of  the  individual 
necessitates  immediate  care  and  treatment. 

In  New  York  city  and  the  county  of  Albany  the  law  is 
different,  the  duties  delegated  to  health  officers  elsewhere 
being  in  these  districts  delegated  instead  to  Bellevue  Hospital 
and  to  the  commissioners  of  public  charities. 

Except  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  county  of  Albany,  if 
any  person  appears  to  be  insane  and  is  acting  in  a  manner 
which  in  a  sane  person  would  be  disorderly,  he  may  be  ar- 
rested by  any  peace  officer.  It  is  then  the  duty  of  the  latter  to 
notify  the  health  officer,  who  then  proceeds  as  previously  out- 
lined. In  the  city  of  New  York  and  county  of  Albany  there  is 
the  additional  feature  that  information  as  to  an  alleged  insane 
person's  conduct  may  be  laid  before  a  magistrate,  who  must 
then  issue  a  warrant  and  cause  the  arrest  of  the  individual 
and  appearance  before  him,  when  if  it  appears  that  mental 
examination  is  necessary,  the  magistrate  is  charged  with  see- 
ing that  he  is  delivered  either  to  Bellevue  Hospital  or  to  a 
commissioner  of  public  charities. 

It  should,  of  course,  always  be  the  aim  of  nurses,  social 
workers,  agents  of  charitable  societies,  etc.,  to  eliminate  an 
arrest  or  the  calling  in  of  the  police;  that  is,  there  should 
be  as  little  as  possible  to  suggest  to  the  alleged  insane  person 
that  he  is  a  criminal  or  anything  else  than  a  sick  man  or 
woman.  Social  workers  who  are  within  reach  of  a  mental 
clinic  have  in  it  a  most  useful  ally,  for  one  of  the  main  ob- 
jects of  such  clinics  is  to  furnish  advice  to  the  poor  and  indi- 
gent insane,  their  friends  or  relatives  and  to  cooperate  with 
social  agencies.  They  are  not  confined  to  the  city  districts, 
but  a  number  have  been  established  by  the  state  hospitals  in 
the  rural  districts  in  which  they  are  situated.  A  directory  of 
these  clinics  is  to  be  published. 

George  W.  Mills,  M.D. 

Notification  of  Pregnancy 

rTP  HE  English  factory  town  of  Huddersfield  has  long  been 
■*■  a  familiar  name  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  infant  mortality,  because  of  the  prize  offered  a  number 
of  years  ago  by  its  mayor  to  the  mother  of  every  child  reaching 
the  age  of  one  year  in  good  health.  Recently  another  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  there.  On  January  1,  1916,  Dr.  S.  G. 
Moore,  the  medical  officer  of  health,  introduced  a  system  for 
the  voluntary  notification  of  pregnancy.  He  did  this,  so  he 
said,  "  amid  dismal  prophecies  and  direful  forebodings,"  to 
which  he  now  refers  merely  to  show  that  they  were  altogether 
unwarranted.  During  the  first  year  1 1  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  pregnancies  as  indicated  by  the  registration  of  births 
and  still  births  and  other  records  were  reported.    This  propor- 


Drawn  for  the  Survey 


AMERICAN   CASUALTIES   IN    THE   WAR 

Final  revised  figures  of  American  army  casualties  give 
a  total  of  302,612,  including  77,118  deaths.  The  dia- 
gram above  shows  the  nature  of  these  casualties.  The 
area  of  the  outside  circle  represents  the  entire  302,612. 
The  inner  circle  represents  the  77,118  deaths,  and  it  is 
sub-divided  to  indicate  the  proportion  killed  in  action, 
died  of  wounds,  and  died  of  disease,  with  a  fourth 
small  slice  for  the  deaths  by  accident,  drowning,  suicide 
(272),  murder  or  homicide  (154),  unclassified  or  un- 
known causes,  and  the  ten  executed  by  sentence  of  gen- 
eral court  martial.  The  speckled  ring  surrounding  this 
circle  represents  the  83,390  cases  severely  wounded; 
while  the  large  white  ring  at  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  represents  all  the  other  casualties — the  91,189 
slightly  wounded,  the  46,480  "  wounded,  degree  undeter- 
mined," the  4,432  prisoners,  of  whom  4,270  have  been 
repatriated,  and  the  three  men  missing  in  action. 


tion  increased  in  the  second  year  to  24  per  cent,  and  in  the 
third  year  to  34  per  cent. 

The  English  practice  of  a  small  fee  which  has  been  followed 
in  connection  with  securing  reports  of  infectious  diseases  is 
applied  in  this  case  also,  and  the  experiment  has  been  sur- 
rounded with  several  safeguards  similar  to  those  which  were 
adopted  when  the  reporting  of  tuberculosis  and  later  of 
venereal  diseases  was  introduced.  No  case  is  reported,  for 
example,  without  the  woman's  consent.  The  Health  Depart- 
ment does  not  provide  treatment,  as  that  would  inevitably 
antagonize  the  medical  profession,  but  when  any  condition  is 
discovered  which  needs  treatment,  the  woman  is  advised  to 
consult  her  family  doctor.  Care  is  taken  also  not  to  send  a 
nurse  or  another  midwife  to  visit  cases  reported  by  registered 
midwives,  since  that  would  naturally  be  resented.  To  avoid 
this  difficulty  the  visits  to  cases  reported  by  midwives  are  made 
by  qualified  and  legally  registered  women  doctors.  The  fact 
that  notification  is  voluntary  is  emphasized  on  every  possible 
occasion,  and  health  visitors  are  instructed  to  avoid  most  care- 
fully doing  or  saying  anything  which  might  reflect,  however 
remotely,  on  the  prestige  of  a  midwife. 

The  advantages  of  the  system  are  the  same  as  those  of  any 
scheme  by  which  professional  advice  is  brought  to  expectant 
mothers.  Abnormal  conditions  for  which  medical  treatment  is 
required  are  detected ;  many  popular  but  injurious  superstitions 
are  eradicated;  women  whose  home  life  is  such  that  they  need 
assistance  during  this  period  are  put  in  touch  with  agencies 
which  can  help  them.     Finally,  much  is  accomplished  in  the 
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direction  of  emphasizing  the  fact  "  that  pregnancy  is  after  all  a" 
normal  state  of  affairs  and  therefore  not  by  any  means  neces- 
sarily associated  with  suffering."  The  medical  officer  of  hea'lth 
of  Huddersfield  commends  his  experiment  for  consideration  as 
a  practical  policy. 

A  General  Practitioner 

AMONG  the  Indian  baskets  in  a  shop  window  in  Victoria, 
B.  C,  stands  the  professional  shingle  which  is  reproduced 
below.  It  is  disappointing  that  this  Roger  Giles  cannot  be 
claimed  as  one  of  the  founders  of  our  western  civilization,  for 
his  resourcefulness  in  the  classification  of  his  wares,  in  handling 
such  words  as  "  parrots  "  and  "  etcetera,"  and  in  adding  to 
his  stock  in  trade  when  times  are  "  cruel  bad,"  his  manifold 


ROGER  GILES.     SURGIN. 

PARISH  dark  &  skulemaster,  Groser  &  Hundertaker. 
Respectably  informs  ladys  and  gentleman  that  he  drors 
teef  without  wateing  a  minit,  applies  laches  every  hour, 
blisters  on  the  lowest  tarms  &  vizicks  for  a  penny  a  peace. 
He  sells  godfather's  kordales,  kuts  korns,  buny  ons,  docters 
horses,  clips  donkies  wance  a  munth  &  undertakes  to  luke 
arter  every  bodies  nayles  by  the  ear.  Joesharps,  penny 
wissels,  brass  kanelsticks,  fryin  pans  and  other  moozikal 
hinstrumints  hat  grately  reydoosed  figers.  Young  ladys  & 
gentelmen  larnes  their  grammur  and  langeudge  in  the  purti- 
est  mannar.  Also  grate  care  taken  off  their  morrels  & 
spellin  also  zarm  zinging,  tayching  the  base  vial  &  all  other 
zorts  of  fancy  works.  Quadrils,  pokers,  weazels  &  all  coun- 
try dances  tort  at  home  &  abroad  at  parfekshun.  Perfumery 
be  snuff  in  all  branches.  As  times  is  cruel  bad  i  beggs  to 
tell  ee  that  i  has  just  beguined  to  sell  all  sorts  of  stashonary 
ware,  cox,  hens,  vouls,  pigs  &  all  other  kind  of  poultry. 
Blackin-brishes,  herrins,  coles,  scrubbin-brishes,  trayvel  and 
godley  bukes  &  bibles,  mise-traps,  brickdist,  whisker  seeds, 
morrel  pokkerankerchers  and  all  zorts  of  swatemaits,  includ- 
ing taters,  sassages  and  other  garden  stuff.  Bakky,  zizars, 
lamp-oyle,  tay-kittles,  and  other  intoxzikatin  likkers,  a  dale 
of  fruit,  hats,  zongs,  hare-oyle,  pattins,  bukkits,  grindin- 
stones  and  other  aitables.  Korn  and  bunyon  salve  and  all 
hard-ware,  i  has  laid  in  a  large  azzortment  of  trype, 
dogs-mate,  lolipops,  ginger  beer,  matches  &  other  pickles, 
such  as  hepzom-salts,  hoysters,  winzer  sope  anzetrar. — Old 
rags  bort  and  zold  here  and  nowhere  else.  New  layde  hegs 
by  me  Roger  Giles.  Zinging  burdes  keeped  sich  as  howles, 
donkies,  payrox,  lobsters,  crickets,  also  a  stock  of  a  cele- 
brated brayder.  i  tayches  gography,  rithmetic,  cowsticks, 
jimnasticks,  and  other  chyneestricks. 

Gode  save  thee  kinge 


accomplishments  and  his  broad  interests,  mark  him  as  a  pioneer 
in  spirit,  who  would  have  been  a  useful  member  of  a  new  com- 
munity anywhere.  His  announcement,  however,  1  effects  a 
more  complicated  state  of  society  than  was  to  be  found  in  an 
American  pioneer  town — more  diversified  wants  and  more 
serious  attention  to  social  elegances.  The  sign,  in  fact,  was 
brought  from  "  the  old  country,"  we  are  told.  It  may  serve 
as  a  reminder  of  the  time  when  occupations  were  less  differen- 
tiated than  they  have  since  become,  a!nd  one  individual  could 
serve  the  mental  and  physical  needs  of  his  fellow  citizens  while 
at  the  same  time  conducting  a  general  store. 

A  Cosmic  Influence? 

ALINE  of  thought  in  regard  to  influenza  which  has  not 
been  much  pursued  in  American  discussions  is  taken  by 
Dr.  M.  C.  Nanjunda  Row,  of  Madras,  writing  in  the  Indian 
Medical  Record.  He  deplores  the  "  baneful  tendency  "  in 
modern  medical  practice  which  leads  us  to  think  only  of 
bacteria  when  we  seek  the  cause  of  an  epidemic,  neglecting 
observations  which  might  give  the  real  clue;  and  he  sees  sound 
reasons,  in  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  influenza1  spread 
all  over  the  world  at  a  time  when  ocean-going  traffic  was 
almost  at  a  stand-still,  and  in  the  occurrence  of  cases  in  solitary 
villages  and  remote  mountains,  for  discarding  the  theory  of  a 
bacterial  origin  for  this  disease. 


His  explanation  of  its  etiology  recalls  the  origin  of  its 
name,  which  is  simply  the  Italian  word  for  influence,  used  by 
astrologers  to  express  the  influent  course  of  the  planets,  the 
radiation  of  power  from  the  stars  in  certain  positions  and  col- 
locations.    He  thinks  that 

this  pandemic  must  have  been  the  result  of  some  cosmic  influence, 
to  the  investigation  of  which  no  one  has  as  yet  turned  his  attention, 
operating  on  the  vitality  of  all  living  things,  reducing  their  power 
of  resistance  against  disease,  thus  rendering  them  easy  victims  to  the 
onslaughts  of  many  germs  which  exist  in  space  already  and  some  of 
which  at  least  are  probably  rendered  more  active  and  virulent  from 
the  same  causes.  Thus  this  pandemic  may  be  considered  perhaps  the 
closing  era  of  a  certain  type  of  civilization  or  of  a  certain  type  of 
man,  just  as  the  upheavals  of  the  earth  from  the  effect  of  some 
geological  cataclysm  have  marked  the  closing  date  of  various 
geological   ages. 

When  he  discusses  treatment  and  methods  of  protection, 
however,  the  Madras  physician  does  not  resort  to  magic  and 
occult  practices,  but  advises  much  the  same  course  as  our 
occidental  health  authorities. 


To  Keep  Young 


THE  Life  Extension  Institute,  in  its    December    Health 
Letter,  promulgates,   along  with   other  interesting  infor- 
mation, the  following  rules  for  keeping  young: 

1.  Do  not  eat  too  much,  especially  of  meat  and  of  rich,  highly 
seasoned  foods. 

2.  Eat  plenty  of  fruit  and  bulky  or  green  vegetables. 

3.  Take  daily  exercise — not  half  heartedly.  Get  heated!  Use  your 
muscles! 

4.  Rest  and  relax.  Few  people  know  how  really  to  relax.  Study 
the  cat  and  see  how  she  gives  herself  up  and  lets  go  every  muscle. 

5.  Live  cleanly.  Live  your  best  and  you  will  not  be  a  victim  of 
vice.  Many  degenerative  diseases  are  due  to  infections  from  bacteria. 
Exercise,  care  of  the  teeth  and  gums,  the  prevention  of  constipation 
by  proper  food,  are  great  helpers  to  avoiding  disease. 

6.  Keep  serene.     Live  simply. 

7.  These  are  not  rules  for  playing  safe.  We  must  always  dare  and 
do:  Strive;  Work;  Play;  Love;  Learn — intensely.  Vivid  enjoyment 
of  each  day,  giving  up  everything  and  relaxing  each  night.  That  ii 
the  way  to  keep  young. 

A  Health  Cabinet 

WEST  VIRGINIA  has  formed  a  health  cabinet  for  the 
state,  including  the  commissioner  of  health,  the  super- 
intendent of  schools,  the  sanitary  engineer,  the  director  of 
nursing  service,  the  supervisor  of  rural  schools,  the  director 
of  the  farm  bureaus,  and  a  representative  of  the  Red  Cross. 
The  cabinet  has  decided  to  focus  its  attention  on  one  county 
in  the  state  at  a  time,  and  to  make  a  demonstration  in  it  over 
a  period  of  three  months  as  an  indication  of  what  may  be 
done.  Representatives  of  different  kinds  of  social  work — 
ten  to  twenty  of  them — will  be  sent  into  the  county.  An  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  examine  every  school  child  and  most 
of  the  adults,  to  hold  nutrition  clinics,  and  so  on. 

Improving  Registration  of  Births 

NEW  JERSEY  is  trying  hard  to  improve  its  registration  of 
births.  The  State  Council  of  Child  Welfare,  through 
its  county  chairmen,  is  conducting  a  birth  registration  campaign 
throughout  the  state;  the  various  municipalities  are  issuing 
birth  certificates;  and  child  hygiene  nurses  are  discovering 
unreported  births.  One  nurse  in  Camden,  for  example,  found 
twelve  babies  whose  birth  had  not  been  registered  within  the 
required  period,  or  not  at  all,  because  of  negligence  on  the  part 
of  one  midwife.  The  state  department  has  transmitted  the 
facts  to  the  city  bureau  of  vital  statistics,  which  in  turn  has 
urged  the  city  clerk  to  prosecute  this  midwife.  If  all  such 
cases  are  promptly  prosecuted,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
registration  will  be  practically  100  per  cent  complete,  and  that 
within  the  five-day  limit  fixed  by  the  law.  The  state  depart- 
ment will  then  be  able  to  send  its  nurses  to  the  homes  of  the 
new  born  babies  before  they  are  a  week  old. 
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CRIME  AND  CONDUCT 


Conducted  by 
WINTHROP  D.  LANE 


A  Test  of  Self-Government 

WHO  can  imagine  the  abandonment  of  a  penitentiary  as 
an  occasion  for  sorrow  among  those  who  have  been  con- 
fined within  it?  Yet  the  inmates  of  the  Westchester  county 
penitentiary  at  East  View,  New  York,  are  said  to  have  shed 
tears  when  the  government  took  that  institution  over  during 
the  war  and  put  it  to  another  use.  Not  that  they  regretted 
the  diversion  of  this  particular  pile  of  steel  and  stone  to 
another  purpose,  or  would  have  been  sorry  to  leave  it  for 
the  outside  world.  But  they  hated  to  be  removed  from  it 
to  a  prison  of  the  typical  sort.  In  it  they  had  enjoyed  a 
degree  of  helpfulness  and  understanding  that  is  rare  in  penal 
institutions.  Their  relations  with  the  warden  had  been 
friendly  and  sympathetic.  Through  the  department  of  psy- 
chiatry they  had  received  many  of  the  benefits  that  come 
from  an  intimate  study  of  the  personalities  and  needs  of  pris- 
oners. And,  in  addition,  their  life  in  the  institution  had 
received  both  content  and  purpose  from  a  regime  of  lim- 
ited self-government  that  had  been  in  operation  about  a 
year  and  that  gave  them  relative  freedom  to  exercise  choice, 
initiative,  responsibility  and  judgment  in  place  of  subjecting 
them  to  the  repression,  barrenness  and  fear  that  characterize 
the  lives  of  men  in  most  of  our  prisons  today. 

Sometime  ago  the  Survey  presented  the  conclusions  about 
this  experiment  in  self-government  reached  by  the  warden, 
Warren  McClellan  [See  Westchester — What  an  American 
County  Can  Do,  the  Survey  for  November  22,  1919.]  These 
were  wholly  favorable.  Now  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  the 
opinions  of  one  of  the  inmates,  who  has  written  an  account  of 
the  closing  chapter  of  that  experiment.  Beginning  by  describing 
the  rise  of  the  Effort  League — the  self-government  organiza- 
tion— and  its  success  in  commanding  the  loyalty  and  good  be- 
haviour of  the  inmates,  he  gives  this  picture  of  the  inmates' 
court,  over  which  he  presided  as  judge  for  a  time: 

To  the  last  the  Inmates'  Court  had  kept  up  the  work  for  which 
it  was  created.  From  a  court  of  limited  jurisdiction  and  no  puni- 
tive powers  whatever  it  had  grown  to  be  a  powerful  factor  in  tht 
inmate  life.  A  penal  code  had  been  prepared  and  adopted  by  the 
men  giving  to  the  court  increased  powers  and  consequently  in- 
creased responsibilities.  Confinement  in  the  reflecting  cell,  loss  of 
league  privileges,  extra  work  in  the  league  work  squad  under 
league  officers,  expulsion  from  the  league  and  its  resulting  com- 
pulsory residence  in  "Siberia":  all  were  penalties  that  might  be 
imposed  and  were  imposed  as  the  occasions  required-  From  the  con- 
sideration of  minor  troubles  between  inmates  the  court  had  worked 
to  larger  things,  until  not  only  every  inmate  complaint,  but  prac- 
tically every  official  complaint  was  referred  to  the  Inmates'  Court, 
and  not  once  had  a  decision  of  that  court  been  overruled  by  the 
warden.  For  the  court  had  sought  not  only  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
inmates  but  to  uphold  loyally  the  administration  of  the  institution. 
No  official  ever  appeared  before  the  court  in  person;  seldom  did  one 
attend  a  court  session  other  than  as  an  interested  spectator.  But 
his  written  complaint  spoke  for  him.  It  was  respected,  and  when- 
ever just  was  upheld.  Under  the  inmate  code  an  inmate  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  guilty  of  the  charge  set  forth  in  an  official  complaint 
and  this  presumption  could  only  be  rebutted  by  a  preponderance 
of  evidence.  Yet  when  it  appeared  to  the  jury  that  a  man  was  in- 
nocent, or  that  an  improper  complaint  had  been  filed,  or  that  the 
facts  justified  such  a  verdict,  the  defendant  was  acquitted  and  the 
decision  stood.  There  had  been  at  no  time  the  slightest  degree  of 
official  coercion.  The  men  had  been  given  the  chance  to  develop 
self-control,  to  carry  responsibilities  themselves,  to  work  out  their 
own  difficulties-  And  they  had  risen  to  the  opportunity  splendidly.  .  .  . 
The  officers  who  in  those  early  days  had  scoffed  had  been  long 
since  won  over  and  had  become  friends  and  supporters- 
After  describing  the  emotions  of  some  of  the  inmates  at 
leaving  the  penitentiary  and  being  transferred  to  other  in- 
stitutions— most  of  them  to  Blackwell's  Island  in  New  York 
city — the  inmate-author  tells  the  following  story  of  three 
prisoners  for  whom  the  league  had  apparently  been  of  real 
service : 

And    there   were    the   three    partners,    "  Whitey "    and    "  Arthur " 
and  "  Jimmie."     Not  quite  a  year  ago,  one  afternoon,  the  news  had 


swiftly  passed  through  the  population  that  there  had  just  been  re- 
ceived three  New  York  "  gunmen,"  "  tough  guys,"  who  would  surely 
make  trouble  and  upset  things  generally,  and  with  the  news  came 
the  warning — "  Watch  out  for  yourselves."  And  they  had  been  a 
bit  hard — at  first.  All  had  been  before  the  court,  and  Whitey  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  All  had  been  suspected  and  watched  and 
kept  inside  for  long  months.  Whitey  had  been  expelled  from  the 
league  and  had  gone  to  the  reflecting  cell.  But  he  had  taken  his 
punishment  like  a  man — and  came  back  into  the  league  with  a 
public  expression  of  regret  and  renewed  loyalty.  Arthur  had  served 
his  five  days  in  the  reflecting  cell,  and  it  was  considered  a  light 
sentence.  Jimmie,  the  leader,  the  hardest  case  of  all,  he  too  had 
gone  to  the  reflecting  cell,  defiant.  But  as  these  three  passed  out 
of  the  Westchester  County  Penitentiary  and  Workhouse,  Whitey 
went  out  as  the  president  of  the  Effort  League,  an  outside  man, 
trusted  and  liked  by  everyone.  Arthur  went  out  as  the  league's 
public  defender,  and  likewise  a  trusted  inmate,  working  on  the 
farm.  And  Jimmie — Jimmie  walked  bravely  out  with  a  sinking 
heart,  for  he  had  been  in  Blackwells  Island  before  and  he  knew. 
But  Jimmie  went  out  occupying  at  the  last  one  of  the  most  trusted 
positions  in  which  an  inmate  can  be  placed,  that  of  chauffeur.  For 
weeks  Jimmie  had  been  driving  the  car  to  Tarrytown,  to  White 
Plains,  and  elsewhere,  often  alone,  frequently  at  night  and  alone. 
That  morning  he,  too,  had  come  to  beg  that  he  be  not  sent  to 
Blackwells  Island.  And  if  ever  a  man  deserved  to  have  his  re- 
quest granted  it  was  Jimmie.  As  has  already  been  stated,  this  man 
had  received  his  money  the  afternoon  before  together  with  his  civil- 
ian clothes.  He  was  morally  certain  that  on  the  following  day  he 
would  go  to  the  New  York  county  penitentiary-  He  had  nearly 
500  days  ahead  of  him  to  serve  on  his  fine,  and  in  addition  he  knew 
that  there  was  a  retainer  awaiting  him  from  the  New  York  courts, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  500  days.  Yet  that  young  fellow  was 
sent  with  the  car,  after  dark,  to  a  nearby  railroad  station,  and  hav- 
ing deposited  his  passenger  was  alone,  with  money  and  clothes  and 
an  automobile.  But  he  came  back.  The  day  previous  he  had  gone 
to  Tarrytown.  He  was  delayed  and  his  principal  anxiety  was  lest 
the  warden  should  be  concerned  over  his  long  absence  and  should 
not  understand  the  true  cause. 

So  it  had  been  hard  to  refuse  Jimmie.  The  warden  could  only, 
in  a  few  simple  words,  ask  him  to  make  a  good  try;  not  to  lose 
heart  or  to  go  back  but  to  do  his  best  and  be  a  man.  And  Jimmie's 
answer  was,  "All  right,  Mr.  McClellan,  I  will." 

The  Death  Penalty 

\\7  HY  was  the  good  taste  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  nation 
▼  ▼  offended  the  other  day  when  the  sheriff  of  Cook  county, 
Illinois,  hanged  a  man  in  the  sight  of  twenty-five  other  in- 
mates of  the  Chicago  county  jail?  Formerly,  when  capital 
punishment  was  inflicted  for  trivial  offenses,  public  hangings 
were  frequent,  the  theory  being  that  the  more  people  who 
saw  the  executions,  the  more  effective  would  be  the  deterrent. 
Was  it  that  the  other  day  we  put  ourselves  in  the  places  of  the 
confined  men  who  had  to  view  this  violent  taking  off  of  one 
of  their  fellows,  that  we  were  offended  simply  by  the  method 
pursued  by  the  sheriff  in  disposing  of  his  criminal,  and  that 
we  would  have  had  no  objection  if  the  deed  had  been  done 
away  from  all  eyes  except  those  of  the  executioner  and 
necessary  legal  witnesses?  Or  were  we  offended  with  the 
newspapers  for  telling  us  all  about  it  ?  Or,  a  third  possibility, 
do  we  feel  a  revulsion  toward  capital  punishment  itself  that 
needs  only  an  occasion  of  this  sort  to  bring  it  out? 

To  say  that  we  objected  only  to  the  method  used  is  to  come 
perilously  near  admitting  that  vengeance  forms  our  chief 
interest  in  capital  punishment.  This  suggests  that  what  we 
want  is  the  guilty  man  disposed  of,  whether  or  not  anybody 
knows  about  it  and  so  is  himself  deterred  from  committing 
crime.  To  say  that  the  publicity  given  to  the  affair  was  the 
offensive  part  of  it  is  to  admit  that  we  cannot  stand  to  be 
confronted  by  the  consequences  of  what  we  ourselves  permit 
to  go  on.  On  the  other  hand,  to  contend  that  there  does  exist 
anything  like  a  general  revulsion  toward  capital  punishment  is 
to  bring  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  question :  Why,  then, 
does  capital  punishment  remain  so  prevalently  upon  the 
statute  books?  To  be  sure,  it  is  resorted  to  less  frequently  now 
than  in  the  davs  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  even  in  later  times. 
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yet  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  widespread  popular  demand 
today  for  capital  punishment  to  be  entirely  abolished.  More- 
over, we  do  seek  to  make  it  as  secret  as  our  modern  notions 
of  official  responsibility  and  our  modern  methods  of  news- 
gathering  will  permit.  The  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that 
the  chief  reason  for  the  persistence  of  capital  punishment  is 
our  desire  for  vengeance. 

To  draw  this  conclusion  is  not  to  deny  that  many  people 
rationalize  their  desire  for  vengeance  into  a  belief  that  capital 
punishment  deters.  Yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  does 
deter.  Indeed,  the  evidence  is  all  the  other  way,  from  the 
time  when  pick-pockets  plied  their  thefts  remorselessly  at 
public  executions  in  England  to  the  present,  when  only  15 
per  cent  of  people  tried  for  murder  were  convicted  in  Maine 
prior  to  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  and  such  con- 
victions rose  to  64  per  cent  after  its  abolition.  It  is  a  univer- 
sal observation  that  juries  are  less  inclined  to  find  men  guilty 
when  guilt  means  death  than  when  it  means  some  milder 
punishment. 

In  another  view,  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  is  a 
confession  of  failure  by  society.  Today  we  are  more  and 
more  learning  the  truth  that  any  given  crime  is  the  result  of  a 
particular  personality  reacting  to  a  particular  environment, 
and  that  if  we  would  know  and  remove  the  causes  of  crime 
in  the  individual  we  must  study  that  individual  thoroughly, 
as  well  as  the  environment  in  which  he  has  lived ;  once  the 
cause  is  learned,  we  can  proceed  with  treatment.  But  to  the 
victim  of  the  death  penalty  society  says: 

I  do  not  know  what  has  made  you  a  criminal;  your  dereliction 
baffles  me.  Since  I  am  unable  to  learn  the  cause  I  cannot  apply  a 
remedy.  Therefore,  I  shall  adopt  the  one  remedy  that  need  not 
be  based  upon  knowledge.     I  shall  kill  you. 

Human  Slavery  Still 

LAST  summer  a  man  came  to  Chicago  accompanied  by 
his  fifteen-year-old  daughter.  This  girl,  Rosie,  who  had 
been  born  in  Europe  but  had  lived  in  America  most  of  her 
life,  had  never  been  sent  to  school  and  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  Her  parents  formerly  resided  in  Seattle,  but  had 
moved  to  Youngstown,  Ohio,  two  years  previously.  The 
father  took  the  girl  to  a  fortune-telling  establishment,  in  Chi- 
cago. There,  in  the  presence  of  two  bidders  for  her  hand, 
he  sold  her  for  $1,660.  The  sale  was  consummated  through 
a  bogus  marriage,  which  was  witnessed  by  uniformed  police- 
men from  the  Des  Plaines  street  station.  Following  this,  the 
fortune-tellers  took  to  the  road.  They  attempted  to  make 
Rosie  steal,  tell  fortunes  and  lead  an  immoral  life.  When- 
ever she  refused  she  was  cruelly  beaten.  As  the  band  neared 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  Rosie  escaped  and  appealed  to  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities  for  protection.  She  showed  by  her  atti- 
tude and  conduct  the  fear  in  which  she  had  been  living.  The 
municipal  authorities  turned  her  over  to  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties. At  a  hearing  later  in  the  Juvenile  Court  Rosie  was 
declared  dependent  and  was  placed  in  an  institution  for  pro- 
tection and  education. 

This  story  of  sale  into  bondage  is  told  by  the  Juvenile  Pro- 
tective Association  of  Chicago.  It  shows,  among  other  things, 
says  Albert  E.  Webster,  superintendent  of  the  association, 
that  "  human  slavery  is  still  in  existence  " ;  that  "  a  girl  can 
be  sold  as  a  chattel  upon  the  auctioneer's  block  to  the  highest 
bidder";  that  "the  ignorant  code  of  migratory  gypsies  is 
stronger  than  the  sanctions  of  organized  society  in  the  state 
of  Illinois."  Rosie  was  only  one  of  a  number  of  children 
found  by  the  association  to  be  "  growing  up  in  physical  filth 
and  moral  danger  "  in  fortune-telling  establishments  on  Hal- 
stead  and  West  Madison  streets.  An  effort  to  put  these 
places  out  of  business  was  immediately  begun.  Three  cases 
were  taken  into  court,  convictions  were  secured  in  the  pres- 
ence of  about  forty  gypsies  and  twelve  parlors  were  closed 
by  order  of  the  court. 

The  closing  of  these  parlors,  however,  did  not  remove  the 
real  cause  of  Rosie 's  misfortune.     That  cause  was  her  father's 


neglect  and  cupidity.  If  the  fortune-telling  establishments 
had  not  existed,  he  would  probably  have  found  some  other 
way  of  sacrificing  her  to  his  desires.  The  Juvenile  Protective 
Association  believes,  as  a  result  of  its  experience  during  the 
past  year,  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  delinquency  among 
children  is  a  lamentable  lack  of  proper  home  care.  The  mod- 
ern home  has  largely  disintegrated,  says  Mr.  Webster.  This 
may  be  due,  he  declares 

to  the  industrial  revolution  which  has  taken  the  industrial  processes 
out  of  the  home  into  the  factories  and  which  has  called  not  only  the 
fathers,  but  in  many  instances,  the  mothers  and  the  children  them- 
selves, out  of  the  home  into  the  manufacturing  plants.  It  may  be 
clue  to  the  decline  of  external  authority  which  has  been  witnessed  in 
the  church,  in  politics  and  in  the  home  itself,  so  that  no  longer  is 
there  that  rigid  discipline  and  authority  which  used  to  be  noticed 
in  the  American  family.  It  may  be  due  to  the  Americanization  of 
the  child  of  foreign-born  parents,  which  Americanization  has  created 
a  chasm  between  the  child  with  his  American  training  and  his  parents 
with  their  European  traditions,  ideals  and  background,  and  which 
in  many  cases  results  in  the  development  of  contempt  on  the  part  of 
the  child  towards  his  parents.  It  may  be  due  to  poverty  and  bad 
housing;  it  may  be  due  to  the  economic  emancipation  of  women. 
Whatever  reasons  this  condition  can  be  attributed  to,  the  fact  remains 
that  no  officer  of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  would  assert 
that  in  more  than  10  per  cent  of  their  family  cases  was  there  to  be 
found  any  adequate  intelligent  and  sympathetic  training  of  the 
children  in  the  home. 

Delinquency  and  Team  Play 

ARE  girls  who  have  been  accustomed  to  engage  in  games 
and  sports  involving  team  play  less  likely  to  become  de- 
linquent than  girls  who  have  had  no  such  experience?  This 
question  is  raised  by  a  study  of  the  recreations  of  delinquent 
girls  made  at  the  Juvenile  Detention  Home  in  Chicago.  The 
ages  of  the  girls  varied  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years.  Mrs. 
June  Purcell-Guild,  superintendent  of  the  home  at  the  time 
the  study  was  made,  asked  the  girls,  "  Do  you  care  for  sports 
or  games  ?  "  and  also  in  what  sports  or  games  they  had  parti- 
cipated. Of  the  131  girls  queried,  only  21,  says  Mrs.  Purcell- 
Guild  in  the  latest  number  of  the  Journal  of  Criminal  Law 
and  Criminology,  admitted  that  they  had  ever  taken  part  in 
games  of  any  kind.     The  games  they  had  played  were: 

10  girls,  roller  skating 
5  girls,  ice  skating 
2  girls,  tennis 

1  girl,  roller  and  ice  skating 
1  girl,  golf,  ice  skating,  tennis 
1  girl,  roller  and  ice  skating,  tennis 
1  girl,  swimming 

"  It  will  be  noted,"  says  Mrs.  Purcell-Guild,  "  that  no 
game  which  is  pre-eminently  a  team  game,  like  volley  ball, 
basket  ball  or  baseball  was  mentioned."  Mrs.  Purcell-Guild 
continues : 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  create  an  interest  among  girls  for 
sports  and  games,  particularly  games  calling  for  cooperative  interest 
and  less  individualistic  effort.  What  might  be  called  the  instinctive 
anti-social  attitude  of  many  delinquent  girls  could  be  modified  in  many 
cases  by  encouraging,  possibly  requiring,  participation  in  organized 
social   and  recreational  activities. 

The  problem  of  increasing  the  interest  of  these  girls  is 
squarely  up  to  the  public  park  and  playground  system,  she  adds. 


Passing  Notes 


THE  causes  of  delinquency  are  sometimes  curious.  Re- 
cently a  boy  of  eight  years  was  arrested  for  stealing  in 
Westchester  county,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Alice  M.  Patterson,  psy- 
chiatrist at  the  Westchester  County  Clinic,  asked  him  why  he 
had  stolen. 

"  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  Catholic  Protectory,"  said  the  lad. 
"Why  did  you  want  to  go  to  the  protectory?" 
"  Because  I  saw  in  a  movie  a  picture  of  a  prison.  A  pris- 
oner passed  notes  to  another  prisoner  by  making  'em  stick  to 
a  cockroach  that  crawled  past  his  cell.  I  thought  it  would  be 
fun  to  pass  notes  that  way.  And  I  thought  if  I  got  into  the 
protectory  maybe  I  could  do  it  there." 
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RECENT  BOOKS  ON  SOCIAL  PRACTICE 


The  Scientific  Spirit  and  Social  Work 

By  Arthur  J.  Todd.     Macmillan  Co.     212 

pp.    Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.20. 

The  author  assigns  three  reasons  for  this 
work:  First,  the  needs  of  social  reconstruc- 
tion made  imperative  by  the  war,  second,  the 
recognition  of  social  work  and  social  workers 
by  the  government  during  the  war,  and  third, 
the  enormous  extension  of  war-time  social 
work  which  has  called  into  social  service 
thousands  who  are  either  not  trained  at  all 
for  social  work  or  only  partly  trained.  As 
the  author  believes  that  social  work  neither 
can  nor  should  be  conducted  with  the  same 
standards  that  prevailed  before  the  war,  he 
sees  the  need  of  a  new  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciples, the  philosophy  and  the  standards  of 
social  work.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
high  lights  of  the  book: 

"  Modern  social  reform  movements  and 
social  work  represent  a  series  of  concrete  at- 
tempts to  define  and  re-define  the  rights  of 
man-" 

"The  individual  is  not,  then,  a  natural 
product;  he  is  a  product  of  civilization;  and 
civilization  is  social  achievement." 

"Social  work  ought  to  stand  for  organiz- 
ing scientifically  the  forces,  personal  and 
material,  of  a  community  in  such  a  way  as 
to  eliminate  waste  and  friction,  and  to  raise 
progressively  the  capacity  of  every  member 
for   productivity,   service   and   joy  in    life." 

"Why  should  social  work  be  done  in  the 
scientific  spirit?  For  two  reasons.  It  is 
dangerous,  if  not  to  say  extra-hazardous, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  worker  himself; 
and  it  is  a  delicate  and  even  perilous  adven- 
ture from  the  standpoint  of  those  whom  so- 
cial workers  would  serve." 

"  Since  social  reform  and  social  work  must 
steer  between  the  two  dangers  of  cold,  steril- 
ized, depersonalized  ideas  and  warm,  sac- 
charine, oily,  oozy,  intoxicating,  overperson- 
alized  sentimentalism,  we  must  be  sure  that 
we  recognize  sentimentalism  when  we  see  it, 
and  do  not  hit  the  wrong  heads  in  the  name 
of  reason  and  clear  thinking." 

"Those  of  us  who  have  assumed  a  certain 
leadership  in  applied  sociology  must  set  our 
faces  resolutely  against  tremulous  haste  or 
muddled  sentiment  in  the  process  of  instigat- 
ing social  change.  And  while  maintaining 
hospitable,  elastic,  open  minds,  we  must  dis- 
cipline ourselves  to  the  practice  of  that  decent 
reticence  and  self-control  which  ought  to 
mark  a  real  profession,  and  which  come 
only  from  rigorously  thinking  through  a  mass 
of  evidence  proportionate  to  the  gravity  of 
each  problem  as  it  rises  in  the  day's  work." 

"In  the  judgment  of  social  work,  scien- 
tific efficiency  tests  will  have  to  be  applied  to 
both  institutions  and  to  men." 

Holding  that  social  work  is  a  profession, 
the  author  insists  that  social  science  and  its 
applications  must  show  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
strict  technique  of  the  exact  sciences.  He 
insists  throughout  that  social  work  should  be 
based  on  all  available  knowledge  of  applied 
sociology  and  other  contributing  sciences ; 
that  social  work  should  be  based  upon  con- 
sistent theories  of  social  progress  and  social 
reform;  that  the  social  worker  should  be 
well  trained  in  the  social  sciences;  and  that 
he  should  be  able  to  have  a  constructive  cri- 
tical point  of  view  of  human  institutions. 
Moreover  the  author  contends  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  scientific  management  established 
in  the  most  progressive  business  establish- 
ments should  be  applied  as  faithfully  by  the 
social  worker  in  his  administrative  methods 
as  they  are  applied  in  the  more  up-to-date 
business  concerns. 


In  matters  of  detail  we  find  much  with 
which  we  differ.  But  all  trained  social 
workers  and  all  teachers  of  applied  sociology 
will  welcome  this  vigorous,  powerful  state- 
ment of  the  principles  and  methods  and 
ideals  of  social  work.  J.  E.  Hagerty. 

#      *       * 

The  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Great 

War 

By    Henry    P.    Davison.      Macmillan    Co. 

303  pp.,  illustrated.    Price  $3  ;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $3.20. 
Notre  Oncle  D'Amerique 

By  Paul  Junka.    Perrin  et  Cie.,  Paris.    266 

pp.,  paper  bound.    Price  frs.  3:50;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $1.25. 

Equally  flattering  views  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  are  presented  by  these  two  books, 
written  from  opposite  points  of  vantage.  The 
chairman  of  the  war  council  gives  the  official 
narrative  of  its  activities  at  home  and  abroad 
from  February,  1917,  to  March  1,  1919,  when 
the  war  council  retired  and  direction  was  re- 
sumed by  the  executive  committee.  Mile. 
Junka  records  the  "  souvenirs  and  impres- 
sions of  a  Parisienne  "  who  has  a  long  list  of 
fiction  to  her  credit.  From  Mr.  Davison's 
account  we  get  a  sense  of  superhuman  fore- 
sight, wisdom,  understanding,  endurance, 
competence,  and  sufficiency,  while  Mile. 
Junta's  enthusiastic  description  leaves  the  im- 
pression of  unfailing  tact  and  courtesy,  not 
only  on  her  part,  but  also  on  that  of  all  the 
charming  personalities  connected  with  the 
Red  Cross. 

Notre  Oncle  d'Amerique  is  of  course  none 
other  than  Uncle  Sam  in  the  person  of  his 
representative  in  France,  the  Red  Cross. 
With  true  French  facility  Mile.  Junka  fills 
266  pages  very  charmingly  with  the  minutix 
of  a  few  interviews  and  visits  and  the  re- 
flections they  inspire.  She  cannot  say  enough 
about  the  "generous  and  affable  reception" 
accorded  her  request  for  information.  She 
copies  in  full  a  letter  from  Mr.  Folks  invit- 
ing her  to  a  dinner  of  representatives  of  the 
various  bureaus  and  departmental  districts, 
and  describes  as  fully  her  appreciation  of  it 
— though  unfortunately,  "  either  because  of 
a  delay  in  the  post  or  through  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  servants,"  it  reached  her  only 
the  day  after  the  dinner.  Each  step  in  the 
process  of  reaching  the  man  whom  she 
wishes  to  see  is  described  in  realistic  detail, 
from  her  entrance  into  the  building — or,  in- 
deed, from  the  sensations  with  which  she 
approached  it — until  she  is  actually  seated  in 
his  office.  Her  book  is  full  of  personalities. 
Every  one  with  whom  she  came  in  contact — 
not  only  Miss  Farrand,  her  chief  cicerone, 
whose  name  is  sprinkled  thickly  over  many 
pages,  but  even  every  office  boy  who  took  in 
her  card — is  mentioned  by  name,  when  she 
could  catch  it,  and  always  with  the  utmost 
gratitude  and  admiration. 

Mr.  Davison's  problem  was  the  exact  con- 
trary— to  compress  into  his  290  pages  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  many  different  activi- 
ties, comprising  each  a  vast  array  of  details, 
and  he  has  accomplished  it  with  as  marked 
success.  Mention  of  individuals  is  necessar- 
ily omitted.  The  only  persons  connected 
with  the  American  Red  Cross  whose  names 
are  found  in  the  index  are  Mr.  Davison 
(two  entries),  Dr.  Farrand,  Lieutenant  Ed- 
ward McKey,  who  lost  his  life  in  charge  of 
a  "rolling  kitchen"  on  the  Piave  front,  and 
Jane  A.  Delano,  who  died  in  France  early  in 
1919.  Joseph  PennelPs  beautiful  lithograph 
of  the  national  headquarters  of  the  Red 
Cross  in  Washington,  which  is  used  on  the 
paper  jacket  of  the  book  as  well  as  for  the 
frontispiece,  shows  only  the  classic  marble 
building,    in    its    setting  of   lawn    and    trees, 


which  was  erected  a  few  years  ago  "  in 
memory  of  the  heroic  women  of  the  Civil 
War."  It  gives  no  glimpse  of  the  great  of- 
fice buildings  behind,  filling  up  the  block 
back  to  Eighteenth  street,  which  were  put  up 
as  hastily  as  possible  when  the  expansion  of 
Red  Cross  activities  began,  and  to  which  the 
original  marble  hall  soon  came  to  be  little 
more  than  a  vestibule.  To  those  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross 
since  the  spring  of  1917,  somewhat  the  same 
relation  may  suggest  itself  between  Mr. 
Davison's  urbane,  smoothly-flowing,  admir- 
ably printed,  beautifully  illustrated  text,  and 
the  every-day  routine  with  which  they  are 
familiar — in  which,  as  in  all  social  work, 
difficulties,  failures,  discouragements,  weari- 
ness, and  above  all  an  exquisite  sense  of  in- 
adequacy, must  have  had  a  prominent  part. 

L.  B. 

*  *       * 

The  House  of  the  Good  Neighbor 

By  Esther  Lovejoy.  Macmillan  Co.  218 
pp.  Price  $2.25 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$2.45. 

Another  volume  of  personal  experiences  in 
France  during  the  Great  War  is  added  to  the 
still  growing  list  by  Dr.  Lovejoy,  who  was 
connected  with  the  medical  staff  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
the  winter  of  1917-18,  and  who  had  oppor- 
tunities to  see  a  good  deal  outside  of  Paris 
through  the  survey  she  made  for  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Women's  Association.  The 
most  distinctive  part  of  her  book — which  is 
written,  like  many  of  these  reminiscences, 
with  easy  fluency  and  informality — is  the 
picture  of  life  at  the  Residence  Sociale,  a 
settlement  in  the  factory  district  of  Levallois, 
on  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  whose  founder  and 
head  worker,  Mile.  Bassot,  has  recently  made 
a  visit  to  America.  It  is  the  "  pet  name " 
of  this  settlement  among  the  people  of  the 
district  which  Dr.  Lovejoy  has  taken  for  the 
title  of  her  book- 

*  »       » 

Wealth  From  Waste 

By  Henry  J.  Spooner.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

316    pp.      Price    $2.50;     by    mail    of    the 

Survey  $2.75. 

A  well-known  mustard  manufacturer  was 
quoted  some  years  ago  as  saying  that  the  had 
become  wealthy  not  from  the  profit  on  mus- 
tard consumed  but  from  that  on  mustard  left 
on  plates  and  washed  into  the  sink.  Mr. 
Spooner's  inclusion  of  this  seemingly  trifling 
household  waste  with  many  others  in  a  ser- 
ious study  of  economic  waste  in  its  larger 
aspects  recalls  that  story.  This  is  the  first 
attempt  we  know  of  to  present  a  comprehen- 
sive picture  of  the  negligence  by  which  civil- 
ized society  is  day  by  day  throwing  away 
prodigious  wealth.  The  range  of  Professor 
Spooner's  studies  is  indicated  by  some  of  the 
chapter  headings:  Waste  time,  waste  due  to 
Traditional  methods  in  management,  waste 
due  to  human  fatigue,  waste  of  life,  limb 
and  health,  the  food  question  in  relation  of 
waste,  the  utilization  of  waste  land,  fabrics 
from  wiste,  household  wastes,  trade  and  in- 
dustrial wastes.  It  is  a  review  of  all  econo- 
mic processes,  large  and  small,  from  that 
one  viewpoint,  revealing  by  its  very  inclu- 
siveness  a  loss  of  which  we  usually  remain 
unaware. 

Even  more  significant,  perhaps,  is  the  dis- 
cussion of  methods  of  waste  elimination,  also 
ranging  over  a  wide  subject  field.  In  his 
constructive  pages  the  author  builds  up  a 
philosophy  of  social  economy  which,  on  the 
human  side,  practically  coincides  with  the 
underlying  purpose  of  most  efforts  at  social 
reform.  For,  two-thirds  of  social  efficiency, 
whether  measured  in  terms  of  material  pros- 
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perity  or  of  harppiness,  is  the  riddance  of 
humanity  from  its  accumulation  of  usages 
which,  either  from  mere  antiquity  or  from 
thoughtlessness,  are  burdening  the  life  of  the 
individual  and  of  society  with  unnecessary 
tasks,  unnecessary  poverty,  unnecessary  suf- 
fering. The  book  is  conservative  in  its  esti- 
mates of  economic  loss,  well  written,  and  to 
be  warmly  recommended  both  for  its  exposi- 
tion of  insufficiently  known  facts  and  its 
stimulating  program  of  systematic  methods 
of  waste  elimination.  B.  L. 

School  Statistics  and  Publicity 

By    Carter   Alexander.      Silver   Burdett   & 

Co.     332  pp.     Price  $1.72;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $1.92. 

School  administrators  who  have  wondered 
how  to  use  statistics  effectively  in  getting 
better  education  for  children  will  find  many 
hints  in  this  book.  Not  only  will  they  find 
the  mysteries  of  the  mode,  the  average  and 
the  median  explained,  but  thev  will  be  told 
how  and  when  to  use  statistics,  how  to  make 
graphs  from  statistical  data  and  how  to  in- 
fluence the  public  with  statistical  matter.  The 
book  is  intended  to  be  a  helpful  guide  to  the 
superintendent — and  to  those  who  train  him. 

W.  D.  L. 

*  *       * 

Chartography  in  Ten  Lessons 

By  Frank  J.  Warne.  Author,  Southern 
BIdg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  159  pp.  Price 
$5-00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $5.20. 
Mr.  Warne  has  produced  a  book  of  great 
usefulness  for  the  beginner  in  chartography, 
the  art  of  reducing  statistics  to  intelligible 
charts,  tables  and  diagrams.  Through  his 
own  work  for  various  government  depart- 
ments, he  must  have  had  ample  opportunity 
to  learn  that,  as  he  truly  says,  "  relatively, 
too  much  time  is  spent  in  the  collection  and 
assembling  of  statistical  material  and  too 
little  in  its  clear  and  forcible  presentation." 
He  might  have  added  with  even  greater  em- 
phasis that  too  little  time  is  spent  in  most 
cases  in  thinking  out  exactly  what  facts  it  is 
worth  while  collecting  in  view  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  clear  and  forcible  statistical  pres- 
entation. 

The  ten  lessons  deal  strictly  with  the  ele- 
ments of  the  subject,  but  do  this  comprehen- 
sibly enough  to  enable  the  student  afterwards 
to  elaborate  more  complicated  or  more  strik- 
ing methods  of  presentation.  They  also  dis- 
cuss such  simple  but  much  neglected  matters 
as  the  proper  setting  up  of  an  ordinary  statis- 
tical table  so  that  the  eye  can  take  in  at  a 
glance  important  sub-divisions.  An  omis- 
sion is  the  absence  of  any  direction  how  to 
construct  real  "  curves."  What  is  discussed 
and  illustrated  in  this  book  as  curves  is  the 
angular  connection  of  straight  lines  which 
suffices  perfectly,  as  a  rule,  to  present  the 
subject.  But  on  what  principles  are  rounded 
curves  constructed  ?  B.  L. 

*  *       * 

Consumers'  Cooperation 

By  Albert  Sonnichsen.    Macmillan  Co.  223 

pp.     Price  $1.75;   by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$1.95.    x 

It  is  unfortunate  that  almost  every  Ameri- 
can book  on  cooperation  starts  with  a  long 
history  of  the  movement,  especially  its  origins 
in  Rochdale  and  its  development  in  Europe. 
To  the  present  writer  it  seems  as  though  the 
comparative  failure  of  consumers'  coopera- 
tion in  this  country  is  due  largely  to  lack  of 
recognition  for  the  fundamental  difference  in 
the  social  stratification  of  America  and  of 
Europe.  Indeed,  such  success  as  the  move- 
ment has  had  here  in  recent  years  has  been 
due  to  a  growth  of  class  consciousness  among 
the  workers  which  in  such  countries  as  Eng- 
land, Belgium  and  Italy  was  its  very  founda- 
tion and  life.  That  class  consciousness  is  as 
yet  far  from  being  complete  in  the  United 
States. 

Of  singular  interest  in  this  book  is  the  full 
description  which  it  gives  of  the  history  of 


cooperation  in  the  United  States  and  its  pres- 
ent status.  We  cannot,  however,  agree  with 
the  author  in  his  interpretation  of  success 
and  failure  even  though  we  take  his  state- 
ments of  fact  as  accurate.  His  main  con- 
tention seems  to  be  that  "  no  cooperative 
movement  has  ever  succeeded  which  has 
weighted  itself  down  with  issues  not  strictly 
pertaining  to  cooperation  itself."  The  exact 
opposite  is  normally  true,  both  of  Europe  and 
of  America.  Mr.  Sonnichsen's  own  illustra- 
tions would  seem  to  prove  this.  The  Sover- 
eigns of  Industry,  founded  in  1874,  failed 
because  of  bad  business  management.  This 
movement  was  "  a  purely  utilitarian  mani- 
festation "  without  higher  or  associated  in- 
terests. The  cooperative  stores  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  did  not  thrive  because  that  labor 
organization  itself  was  built  on  unstable 
foundations  and  failed.  The  California 
societies  which  declined  and  failed  eight  or 
nine  years  ago,  also  suffered  from  excessive 
centralization  and  lack  of  experience  in  busi- 
ness management.  The  significant  admis- 
sion, however,  is  that  "  the  rank  and  file 
seemed  inspired  by  no  other  motive  than 
economy-"  The  Right  Relationship  League 
likewise,  was  lacking  in  social  bonds  other 
than  local  success  for  a  purely  business  en- 
terprise. Jewish  cooperation  on  the  lower 
East  Side  seems  to  have  failed  for  exactly 
the  same  reason. 

The  most  successful  and  long-lived  organ- 
izations for  consumers'  cooperation  in  this 
country  are  exactly  those  where  an  almost 
religious  common  interest  holds  the  members 
together;  they  are  the  Swedish,  Finnish, 
Jewish  and  other  nationalist  cooperative 
groups  and,  more  recently,  the  cooperative 
societies  called  into  life  as  aids  to  labor  or- 
ganization. In  the  extreme  south  and  in  the 
extreme  northwest,  flourishing  cooperative 
movements  have  come  into  being  as  a  result 
of  prolonged  strikes.  Attempted  suppression 
of  cooperative  organizations,  just  because  of 
that  association,  has  stimulated  the  members 
to  ever  greater  efforts.  The  educational  work 
of  the  Cooperative  League  has  been  most  ef- 
fective where  ground  has  been  prepared  by 
labor  disturbances  and  intense  class  feeling. 

However  you  like  to  explain  it,  the  growth 
of  consumers'  cooperation  in  the  United 
States  in  recent  years  has  been  phenomenal — 
the  reviewer  would  say  in  direct  keeping 
with  the  increase  of  industrial  unrest.  There 
are  now  over  three  thousand  societies;  the 
most  important  of  them  have  formed  a  strong 
federation  without  loss  of  local  self-determ- 
ination and  initiative.  The  movement,  there- 
fore, is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  study  in 
which  the  book  under  review  will  be  decid- 
edly helpful.  B.  L. 
*       *       * 

Common  Sense  in  Labor  Management 
By  Neil  M.  Clark.  Harper  &  Bros.  218 
pp.  Price  $4;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $4.20. 
Mr.  Clark  is  the  editor  of  System,  a  busi- 
ness magazine.  His  book  is  written  for  the 
use  of  executives.  It  is  an  attempt,  and  a 
highly  successful  attempt,  to  express  simply 
and  forcefully  the  current  philosophy  of  pro- 
gressive business  men.  It  is  interesting  ac- 
cordingly to  observe  how  heavily  the  so- 
called  practical  executive  leans  on  the  re- 
searches of  academicians.  The  late  Carle- 
ton  H.  Parker,  for  example,  contributed  much 
food  which  Mr.  Clark  predigests  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  managers. 

Many  of  the  most  important  problems  of 
industrial  organization  are  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  Clark.  Nearly  everywhere  he  shows  a 
real  understanding  of  the  economic  implica- 
tions of  our  political  democracy.  He  also 
evinces  a  genuine  sense  of  fellowship  with 
men  whether  workers  or  executives-  There 
are,  however,  weak  points  in  his  book.  It 
is  hard  thus  to  reconcile  the  first  portion  of 
his  chapter  on  The  Employer  and  the  Union 
with  the  general  affirmation  of  his  belief  in 
democratic  forms  of  industrial  organization. 


I  have  the  feeling  that  when  he  wrote  of 
unionism  Mr.  Clark  was  constrained  to  re- 
peat only  a  part  of  his  creed.  Perhaps  that 
was  a  necessary  concession  to  the  purpose  of 
his  book.  At  any  rate  in  the  presence  of 
much  nonsense  in  industrial  discussion  Mr. 
Clark's  volume  stands  out  as  a  reasonable 
and  helpful  presentation  of  the  point  of  view 
of  the  wiser  management.  W.  L.  C. 

*  *       * 

The  Treasure  of  Mayville 

By  O.  J.  Schuster.     Little  Publishing  Co., 

Spring  Grove,  Va.     330  pp.     Price,  $1.50; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.65. 

If  Mr.  Schuster  had  set  out  to  write  a  plain 
account  of  his  own  experience  as  a  com- 
munity organizer  and  of  his  life-long  pre- 
occupation with  education  as  a  means  of 
social  betterment,  he  would  have  achieved  a 
notable  book.  Unfortunately,  the  exceptional 
success  of  certain  Utopias  written  in  the  form 
of  fiction  has  tempted  him  to  essay  a  novel ; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  has  mas- 
tered that  task.  Nevertheless,  those  inter- 
ested in  the  small  town  and  its  problems  will 
find  much  that  is  inspiring  and  suggestive  in 
this  book.  It  clearly  marks  out  a  path  by 
which  apathy  and  the  jealousy  of  excessive 
egotism  can  be  overcome  and  a  community 
life  be  developed  in  which  economic,  as  well 
as  spiritual,  problems  are  solved  by  a  pro- 
gressive application  of  common-sense  prin- 
ciples. B.  L. 

*  *      » 

Garden  First  in  Land  Development 

By  William  Webb.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.  124  pp.  Illustrated.  Price  $2.00 ;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $2.25. 
This  detailed  description  of  a  garden 
suburb  on  the  outskirts  of  London,  though 
concerned  with  the  housing  of  families  of 
means  and  education  rather  than  of  work- 
ing people,  is  based  upon  a  viewpoint  which 
is  original  and  suggestive  for  every  form 
of  land  development.  As  the  title  in- 
dicates, the  garden  rather  than  the  house 
has  been  the  planner's  foremost  considera- 
tion, but  it  is  not  the  individual  garden  so 
much  as  its  place  in  a  thoroughly  coordin- 
ated plan  for  the  whole  estate  (of  about 
260  acres)  that  most  interests  him.  Thus 
the  treatment  of  the  roads,  the  relation  of 
the  homes  to  each  other  and  to  the  gardens, 
the  preservation  of  spots  of  natural  beauty, 
of  general  rural  amenities  and  of  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  village  life,  the  most  econo- 
mic and  convenient  provision  of  public  utili- 
ties, the  necessary  legal  and  financial  opera- 
tions, food  production  and  transportation  are 
carefully  and  constructively  reviewed  in 
their  relation  to  the  scheme  as  a  whole. 

The  love  of  gardening  as  the  fundamental 
bond  of  the  community  is,  perhaps,  as  yet 
too  un-American  a  conception  to  find  the 
appreciation  of  more  than  a  few  in  this 
country.  But  it  is  just  because  it  is  not 
more  deliberately  fostered  by  those  who  plan 
and  organize  our  new  housing  develop- 
ments that  these,  even  when  architectural 
masterpieces,  rarely  attain  to  the  charm  of 
their  English  prototypes.  B.  L. 

*  *       « 

Food  For  the  Sick  and  the  Well 

By  Margaret  J.  Thompson.  World 
Book  Co.  82  pp.  Price  $1.00;  by  mail 
of  the   Survey  $1.15. 

This  little  book  of  recipes  and  general  in- 
structions is  written  more  especially  for 
nurses  but  should  prove  very  handy  also 
on  the  household  book  shelf  of  the  home 
maker  who,  especially  when  there  is  sick- 
ness in  the  family,  will  find  useful  its  sug- 
gestion of  simple  and  varied  dishes  and 
menus.  A  few  pages  are  devoted  to  sim- 
ple treatments  which  doctors  are  apt  to 
order  blithely  assuming  a  knowledge  of 
how  to  apply  them.  The  author,  a  nurse 
with  considerable  experience  in  this  field, 
has  the  endorsement  of  well-known  physi- 
cians. 
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FREE  SPEECH                                                  FREE  PRESS                                        FREE  ASSEMBLAGE 

Help  In  The  Fight  For  Civil  Liberty! 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  (successor  to  the  National  Civil  Liberties  Union)  is  organizing  a 
new,  nation-wide  attack  on  the  forces  that  are  crushing  civil  liberty  in  the  United  States  today.     The  new 
work  ties  together,  labor,  liberal  and  radical  groups.     The  fight  is  being  carried  directly  into  the  areas  of 
ndustrial  conflict  through  speakers,  demonstrations  and  proceedings  against  lawless  officials.     District  or- 
ganizations handle  the  work  from  eight  centers.     Correspondents  and  attorneys  are  being  enlisted  through- 
aut  the  country. 

YOU  CAN  HELP 

1st — By  sending  us  the  names  of  persons  suitable  for  correspondents  or  attorneys. 

2nd — By  indicating  -your  willingness  to  help  in  local  and  national  publicity  work  by  writing  letters  to  news- 
papers and  officials. 
3rd — By  becoming  a  subscriber  to  the  pamphlet  and  publicity  service  at  $1.00  a  year. 
4th — By  sending  a  contribution  to  extend  the  fight  for  civil  liberty  at  so  critical  a  time. 

Officers:     Harry   F.  Ward,   Chairman. 

Duncan  McDonald,  Jeanette  Rankin, 

Vice-chairmen. 
Helen  Phelps  Stokes,  Treasurer. 
Albert  De  Silver,  Roger  N.  Baldwin, 

Directors. 
Walter  Nelles,  Counsel. 

Affiliated    District    Organizations 

American    Freedom   Foundation, 

1541  Unity  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
Labor  Defense  League, 

230  Russ  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
League  for  Democratic  Control, 

2  Park  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
Workers'  Defense  Union, 

7  East  15th  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 

Write  to 

ROGER  N.  BALDWIN,  Director 

American   Civil  Liberties  Union 
138  West  13th  Street,  New  York  City 

PERSONALS 


IN  the  death  of  Henry  B.  Endicott,  presi- 
dent of  the  Endicott-Johnson  Corporation 
of  Endicott  and  Johnson  City  the  country  has 
lost  the  services  of  a  citizen  whose  influ- 
ence was  much  needed  at  this  time.  As  an 
arbitrator  of  industrial  controversies  in 
Massachusetts  and  as  an  advocate  of  demo- 
cratic representation  in  industry,  Mr.  Endi- 
cott has  been  conspicuous. 

His  own  company,  said  to  be  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  shoes  in  the  United  States, 
has  had  a  notable  and  interesting  labor  rec- 
ord. During  a  generation  the  establishment 
has  been  without  strikes.  Although  the  con- 
cern has  had  no  direct  dealings  with  organ- 
ized labor  apparently  the  officers  have  friend- 
ly relations  with  union  leaders  and  have 
maintained  wholesome  industrial  conditions. 
But  Mr.  Endicott,  the  president  of  the  corpo- 
ration, was  perhaps  most  influential  in  his 
own  state  of  Massachusetts,  where  he  was 
known  for  his  ability  to  understand  the 
point  of  view  both  of  workers  and  of  em- 
ployers. He  wab  also  a  member  of  the  Oc- 
tober conference  on  industrial  relations 
called  by  the  President,  and  there  did  ef- 
fective work.  He  was  one  of  the  spokesmen 
of  the  public  group  and  strove  manfully  to 
induce  the  conference  to  sanction  collective 
bargaining.  His  influence  was  constructive 
and  was  consistently  exerted  to  build  up 
better  human  relations  between  workers  and 
investors. 


cial  psychiatry.  While  a  neuro-pathologist 
in  his  earliest  medical  training  and  interests, 
Dr.  Southard  was  one  of  the  very  first  men 
working  in  any  department  of  psychiatry  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  contribution 
which  the  methods  employed  in  this  branch 
of  medicine  for  the  study  of  human  conduct 
might  make  to  social  work.  His  hospital  in- 
stead of  being  merely  a  way-station  on  the 
road  to  the  hospital  for  the  insane  became  a 
place  to  which  any  person  in  the  community 
— parent,  judge,  teacher  or  citizen  in  dis- 
tress— might  bring  a  mental  problem  for 
understanding  and  help  if  not  solution.  Dr. 
Southard's  eager  mind  and  his  passionate 
desire  to  make  his  science  serviceable  to  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  people  often  took 
him  far  in  advance  of  his  colleagues  in  ap- 
plying the  art  of  psychiatry  to  the  problems 
of  every-day  life  but,  almost  invariably, 
those  about  him  progressed  in  time  to  the 
position  which  he  had  taken  and  realized  the 
essential  soundness  of  those  things  which  he 
advocated.  He  was  cut  down  at  the  height 
of  his  usefulness.  The  best  way  in  which 
those  who  knew  him  can  keep  his  memory 
green  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  ideals  for  which 
he  stood  become  widely  known  and  so 
strongly  pushed  that  their  realization,  in 
part  at  least,  will  come  about  notwithstand- 
ing the  loss  of  the  leader. 

Thomas  W.  Salmon,  M.  D. 

THE  Irene  Kaufman  Settlement,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  formerly  known  as  the  Columbian  School 
Settlement,  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary last  month. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Dear   Survey:     This  Valentine   is  just   to 

answer    your    good    letter    beckoning    to    my 

check-book,   and   to  show   that  you   do   affect 

one  in  "  these  perplexing  times."  Your  friend, 

(Mrs.)  Elizabeth  Beau  Willcox. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


THE  death  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Southard,  whose 
name  will  always  be  linked  with  the 
Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital  of  which  he 
was  the  first  director,  is  ?    severe  loss  to  so- 


COOPERATION  is  the  general  subject  of  a 
free  course  of  nine  lectures  to  be  conducted 
by  James  P.  Warbasse  at  the  School  of  Social 
Work,  New  York  city,  Tuesday  evenings 
beginning  February  24.  The  course  is  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Cooperative  League 
of  America. 


THE  ABRAMS  ET  AL  CASE 
To  the  Editor: — My  attention  has  just 
been  called  to  an  article  by  Miss  Claghorn 
in  the  Survey  of  November  22,  1919,  en- 
titled Reassurance  from  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  second  paragraph  of  the  article  tells  us 
that  three  men  have  been  sentenced  by  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  twenty 
years  imprisonment  and  one  woman  to  fif- 
teen years  imprisonment,  and  the  third  para- 
graph tells  us  that  the  offense  for  which 
these  sentences  were  imposed  was  "  the  scat- 
tering of  leaflets  urging  non-intervention  in 
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Books  for  the  Industrial  Crisis 


AN  IDEA  THAT  GREW, 

By  GENEVIEVE  FOX. 

A  study  of  the  cooperative  movement  with  suggestive  Bibliography  and 
thought-compelling  questions  on  how  to  reduce  the  H.  C.  of  L.    20  cents. 

THE  BIBLE  AS  A  COMMUNITY  BOOK, 

By  ARTHUR  E.  HOLT. 

The  age-long  "fight  for  justice  and  social  faith"  culminated  in  Christ's 
teachings.  Dr.  Holt's  book  traces  the  Bible's  record  of  the  growth  of  the 
community  idea  and  applies  Christ's  plan  to  the  life  of  today.  (Price  to 
be  announced.") 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  RELIGION, 

By  HARRY  F.  WARD. 

This  book  will  be  a  contribution  to  the  thinking  of  everyone  who  is  con- 
cerned with  the  industrial  situation  today.  Mr.  Ward  points  to  the  need  of 
mobilizing  the  large  religious  forces  to  be  found  particularly  in  the  world 
of  labor.  An  appeal  to  the  churches  to  assume  their  moral  and  social  obli- 
gations to  the  organization  of  society  on  a  democratic  basis.  Postpaid  70 
cents. 

THE  YOUNG  WOMAN  CITIZEN, 

By  MARY  AUSTIN. 

Mrs.  Austin's  book  leads  the  young  woman  beyond  her  first  conception  of 
citizenship,  which  was  to  emulate  man,  to  the  recognition  and  development 
of  woman's  distinctive  contribution,  which  includes :  "  Her  habit  to  think 
the  next  thing,"  "her  appreciation  of  values,"  "her  new  experience  of  to- 
getherness," "  the  family  type  of  organization."     Postpaid  $1.45. 

YOUNG  WOMEN  IN  THE  NEW  SOCIAL  ORDER, 

A  Study  Outline  for  use  with  The  Young  Woman  Citizen,  By  MARY  CADY. 

Miss  Cady  has  skillfully  arranged  for  student  citizens  a  series  of  thought- 
compelling  questions.     Postpaid  40  cents. 

QUESTIONS  ON  COMMUNITY  PROBLEMS 

These  searching  questions  on  industrial  problems  will  be  an  invaluable  guide 
in  studying  any  local  community ;  also  to  any  citizen  of  an  industrial  com- 
munity who  desires  to  become  generally  intelligent  upon  the  industrial  situa- 
tion.   Price  15  cents. 

STATE     LAWS     AFFECTING     WOMEN     IN     THE 
UNITED  STATES 

A  statement  of  the  status  of  the  various  states  in  regard  to  protective  legis- 
lation for  women  with  twelve  outline  maps  and  key  for  coloring  to  denote 
legislation.    Price  40  cents. 


Bookshops  Every- 
where or 


THE  WOMANS  PRESS 


600  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  City 


The  Road  to  Pyorrhea 


is  reached  through  the  Avenue  of  Neglect. 
Particles  of  food  accumulating  about  the  gums 
furnish  a  fertile  field  for  the  germ  of  pyorrhea. 
Only  the  proper  use  of  the  tooth  brush  will  re- 
move these  food  particles.  $1.00 — the  price 
of  Head's  "  Everyday  Mouth  Hygiene  " — is 
a  small  price  for  this  protection. 

At  Leading  Bookstores  or 


W.   B.   SAUNDERS    COMPANY,   Philadelphia 


Proper 


Russia."     The  language  of  this  third  para- 
graph is  as  follows: 

"  To  the  plain  citizen,  prison  sentences  of 
fifteen  and  twenty  years  would  seem  rather 
disproportionate  penalties  for  the  offence 
with  which  they  were  charged — the  scatter- 
ing of  leaflets  urging  non-intervention  in 
Russia." 

If  it  were  true  that  sentences  of  this  char- 
acter were  being  supported  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  cases  of  people  guilty  only  of  such 
an  offence  as  "  scattering  leaflets  urging 
non-intervention  in  Russia,"  no  criticism 
could  be  too  severe.  But  from  a  reading 
of  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Holmes, 
which  is  published  in  full  in  the  article,  it 
develops  that  there  was  something  very 
much  more  in  the  leaflets  than  a  mere  plea 
of  non-intervention  in  Russia ;  and  one  can 
only  imply  from  certain  things  in  Justice 
Holmes'  dissenting  opinion  that  probably  the 
majority  of  the  court  felt  that  these  leaflets 
in  addition  to  the  plea  for  non-intervention 
also  contained  a  plea  for  a  revolutionary  up- 
rising against  the  government  and  possibly 
also  contained  a  plea  for  that  individual  and 
indiscriminate  assassination  which  anarchists 
seem  to  regard  as  a  legitimate  form  of  ex- 
pression of  revolutionary  discontent.  But 
one  only  derives  that  this  may  have  been  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  court  from 
a  reading  of  Justice  Holmes'  dissenting  opin- 
ion, and  not  from  anything  which  the  article 
itself  specifically  says.  The  only  direct 
statement  as  to  the  charge  and  the  sentence 
is  in  the  third  paragraph  which  states  in 
perfectly  clear  language  that  the  sentences 
of  these  long  years  of  penal  servitude  were 
imposed  upon  people  charged  merely  with 
the  offence  of  "  scattering  leaflets  urging  non- 
intervention in  Russia." 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  would  sup- 
port a  sentence  of  this  character  for  the  of- 
fence named.     .    .    . 

I  have  not  read  the  decision  and  I  do  not 
know  what  it  states,  but  in  view  of  the  very 
grave  and  damning  indictment  that  Miss 
Claghorn  makes  against  the  court  on  the 
basis  of  this  decision,  I  think  that  the  read- 
ers of  the  Survey  are  entitled  to  know  just 
what  the  majority  of  the  court  said  in  its 
decision  and  upon  what  basis  they  rest  their 
decision,  instead  of  being  asked  to  accept 
without  question  the  fairness  of  Miss  Clag- 
horn's  interpretation  of  the  decision,  or  of 
being  left  to  guess  at  the  basis  of  the  deci- 
sion from  reading  Justice  Holmes'  dissenting 
opinion.     .    .    .  Chas.  P.  Neill. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


To  the  Editor:  The  writer  of  the  sentence 
criticised  by  Mr.  Neill  intended  in  it  not  to 
summarize  the  charges  under  which  the  per- 
sons in  question  were  convicted,  but  to  char- 
acterize in  the  briefest  possible  way  the  acts 
committed.  The  writer  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  make  even  such  a  statement  in  so 
brief  a  form,  had  not  Justice  Holmes's  de- 
cision been  published  in  full  on  the  next  page 
to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  contents  of 
the  circulars.  I  presume  that  no  hesitation 
would  be  felt  in  accepting  Justice  Holmes's 
statement  of  the  contents  of  these  documents, 
even  though  there  might  be  disagreement  as 
fo  the  conclusions  therefrom.  Furthermore, 
in  the  next  few  lines  of  the  article,  the  writer 
makes  it  plain  that  the  question  of  attacking 
our  government  has  been  raised  in  the 
charges,  as  follows:  "Do  the  leaflets  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  attack  this  country's  form  of 
government?"  etc. 

But  it  appears  that  the  sentence  was  not 
clearly  phrased,  otherwise  Mr.  Neill  could 
not  have  interpreted  it  as  he  did,  and  the 
writer  regrets  the  ambiguity. 

The  counts  in  the  indictment,  briefly  sum- 
marized, charged  a  conspiracy  to  publish 
language   about   the   form   of  government  of 
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CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a   line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; cow  unchanged   throughout  the  month. 

Order    pamphlets    from    publishers. 

Christian  Chubchbs  and  Indostuial  Condi- 
tions. Findings  of  leading  churches  In  Can- 
ada. Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
$1.75  per  100.  Department  of  Evangelism 
and  Social  Service  of  Methodist  Church,  619 
Wesley  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

When  Yod  Go  to  Woke,  a  primer  of  child  la- 
bor laws.  By  Richard  K.  Conant,  Massachu- 
setts Child  Labor  Committee,  6  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Schools  and  Factories,  Framlngbam  Com- 
munity Health  and  Tuberculosis  Demonstra- 
tion, Framlngbam,  Mass.,  Monograph  No.  6. 
Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.D.,  Executive  Officer. 

Budget  Planning  in  Social  Cash  Work.  By 
Committee  on  Home  Economics,  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  105  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York.     Price  15  cents. 

Labor's  Plan  for  Government  Ownership 
and  Democracy  in  the  Operation  of  the 
Railroads.      Based  on   statements   by   Glenn 

E.  Plumb.  Plumb  Plan  League,  Machinists 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

What's  Going  On?  Report  regarding  certain 
social  and  legal  abuses  in  California  in  part 
aggravated  and  in  part  created  by  the  Fed- 
eral Social  Hygiene  program.  By  Katberine 
C.  Bushnell.  From  author,  127  Sunnyside 
Avenue,  Oakland,  Cal.     Price  10  cents. 

Positions  in  Social  Work  in  Minneapolis  : 
Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Minneapolli 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  609  Second  Ave- 
nue, South.  Covers  qualifications,  training, 
education,  provision  for  vacation,  salary 
analysis  ;  forty-two  pages  ;  price  ten  cents. 

Tmi  Sex  Side  or  Life,  an  explanation  fer 
young  people,  with  an  important  Introduc- 
tion for  elders,  by  Mary  Ware  Dennett.  An 
explanation  which  really  explains.  Published 
by  the  author,  350  West  §5  St.,  New  York 
City.  26c. 

General  Report  on  School  Buildings  and 
Grounds  of  Delaware.  By  George  D. 
Strayer,  N.  L.  Engelhardt  and  F.  W.  Hart. 
Service  Citizens  of  Delaware,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Report  and  Recommendations  on  Certain 
School  Buildings  of  Delaware.  By 
George  D.  Strayer  and  N.  L.  Engelhardt. 
Service  Citizens  of  Delaware,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Shall  We  Intervene  in  Mixico?  by  John  F. 
Moors.  Price  5  cents.  League  of  Free  Na- 
tions Association,  130  West  42d  street.  New 
York  City. 

Transactions  of  the  First  National  Co- 
operative Convention.  300  pp.  $1.00. 
Published  by  the  Cooperative  League  ot 
America,  2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  Na- 
tional Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O. 
Box  1261,  New  York.  Arguments  free  on 
reqnest. 

Credit  Unions.  A  manual  furnished  gratis 
upon  request  Massachusetts  Credit  Unloa 
Association,  78  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

The  Case  of  the  Rand  School.  Rand  School 
of  Social  Science,  7  East  15  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Psychological  Analysis,  with  Case  Studies, 
by  Margaret  J.  Hamilton,  4057  So.  Figueron 
St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.     Price  75  cents. 

Who  is  My  Neighbor  in  Cleveland?  By  John 

F.  Hall.  64  pp.  15  cents.  Six  lessons  for 
church  organizations  illustrating  familiar 
social  principles  and  based  on  local  social 
work.     Welfare  Federation   of  Cleveland. 

Boston  Method  of  Motion  Picture  Regula- 
tion. By  John  M.  Casey.  National  Board  of 
Review  of  Motion  Pictures,  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

Thirty  Years  of  Lynching  in  the  United 
States  ;  a  compilation,  105  pages ;  paper 
covers  ;  fifty  cents  per  copy.  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Child  Welfare  Handbook.  Contains  informa- 
tion of  value  to  health  officers,  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  teachers,  librarians,  visiting 
nurses  and  social  workers.  Illustrates  all 
the  educational  panels  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Child  Welfare  Association,  Inc.,  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  36  Pages  9x12.  50 
cents,    postpaid. 


the  United  States  and  intended  to  bring  it 
into  contempt,  to  encourage  resistance  to  the 
United  States,  and  to  incite  curtailment  of 
production.  The  writer's  contention  was  that 
the  act  itself  consisted  substantially  only  in 
circulating  a  plea  directed  primarily  toward 
urging  non-intervention  in  Russia,  and  only 
vaguely  and  incidentally  toward  anything 
else.  The  leaflets  contained  some  heated 
language  about  the  personnel,  not  the  form  of 
government,  but  urged  no  action  against  our 
government,  unless  an  indefinite  suggestion 
of  a  general  strike  might  be  interpreted  as 
such.  The  writer  still  feels  that  for  such  an 
act  the  penalty  inflicted  is  disproportionately 
severe.  K.  H.  C. 

New  York. 


Calendar  of  Conferences 


Items   for   the   next   calendar  should   reach 
the  Survey  before  March  13. 

Children's  Home  and  Welfare  Association. 
New  Orleans,  April  19-21.  W.  S.  Rey- 
nolds,  1816  Republic  bldg.,  Chicago. 

Collegiate  Alumnae,  Association  of. 
Cleveland,  April.  Mrs.  Gertrude  S.  Mar- 
tin,  934   Stewart   ave.,   Ithaca,    New   York. 

Community  Centers.  National  Education 
Association  Community  Center  Committee 
and  National  Community  Center  Associa- 
tion. Cleveland,  Feb.  26-27.  Edward  L. 
Burchard,  1415  East  57  St.,  Chicago. 

Consumer's  League  of  New  York  State. 
New  York  city,  Feb.  20-21.  Theresa  Wolf- 
son,  450  Fifth  ave.,  New  York. 

Family  Social  Work,  American  Associa- 
tion for  Organizing.  New  Orleans,  April 
14-21.  Francis  H.  McLean,  130  East  22 
St.,  New  York. 

Home  Economics  Association,  American. 
Cleveland,  Feb.  23-28.  Cora  M.  Winchell, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

Industrial  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Amer- 
ican Association  of.  New  Orleans,  April 
26.  Dr.  Francis  D.  Patterson,  3500  Grays 
Ferry  road,  Philadelphia. 

Medical  Association,  American.  New  Or- 
leans, April  26-30.  Alexander  R.  Craig, 
535  No.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Medical  Education  and  Licensure,  Annual 
Congress  of.  Chicago,  March  1-3.  N.  P. 
Colwell,  535  No.  Dearborn  St.,   Chicago. 

Nurses'  Association,  American.  Atlanta, 
April  12-17.  Katherine  De  Witt,  613  In- 
surance  bldg.,   Rochester. 

Nursing  Education,  National  League  of. 
Atlanta,  April  12-17.  Laura  R.  Logan, 
Cincinnati     General    Hospital,    Cincinnati. 

Posture  League,  American.  New  York, 
March  13.  H.  L.  Taylor,  1  Madison  ave., 
New  York. 

Public  Health  Nursing,  National  Organ- 
ization for.  Atlanta,  April  12-17.  Ella 
Phillips  Crandall,  156  Fifth  ave.,  New 
York. 

Religious  Education  Association.  Pitts- 
burg, March  18-22.  Religious  Education 
Association,  1440  East  57  st.,  Chica-go. 

Social  Work,  Arkansas  State  Conference 
of.  Little  Rock,  April,  second  week. 
Helen  Riddick,  American  Red  Cross,  Little 
Rock. 

Social  Work,  National  Conference  of. 
New  Orleans,  April  14-21.  Wilbur  T. 
Cross,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 

Social  Work,  Tennessee  State  Conference 
of.  Johnson  City,  April  4-6.  R.  F.  Hud- 
son, Chattanooga. 

Social  Workers'  Exchange,  National.  New 
Orleans,  April.  Edith  Shatto  King,  130  E. 
22  st.,  New  York. 

Superintendence,  Department  of.  National 
Education  Association.  Cleveland,  Feb. 
23-28.  J.  W.  Crabtree,  1400  Massachu- 
setts ave.,  Washington. 


Health  Culture 

JOURNAL.  OF  .PRACTICAL  HYCIF.NK 


Partial  Contents  of  March 
Neuritis 

Its  Cause  and  Radical  Removal 
Dr.  Geo.  H.  Patchen.  M.D.,  D.C 

Influenza  or  Grippe 

Cause,  Prevention  and  Cure 

Walter  J.  N.  Livingston,  M.D. 

Constipation 

Childhood's  Worst  Habit 

Lucille  Buhl 

Nervous  Disorders 

Reginald  Oswald,  M.D. 

Pneumonia 

Its  Therapeutics,  Past  and  Present 
Thos.  W.  Organ,  M.D. 

Banishing  Colds 

Dr.  Allen  C.  Clayton 
20  cents  a  copy  $2.00  a  year 

Trial  offer  3  months  25  cents 

HEALTH  CULTURE 

1230  St.  James  Building,  New  York  City 


A  Study  of  Commercial  Recreation 

Motion  Pictures  as  a  Phase  of  Com- 
mercialized Amusements 
By  JOHN  J.  PHELAN,  Ph.D. 

The  Most  Popular  Subject  Today.     Treated 
in  the  Most  Scientific  Manner. 

292  pages.    Survey  Series  111.    Price  $2.00 
LITTLE  BOOK  PUBLISHING  CO. 

19 IS   Jefferson   Avenue,   Toledo,   Ohio 


The  Functional   Relationships  of 

Fifteen   Case   Working   Agencies 

as  Disclosed  by  a  Study  of  421  Families,  and 

The  Report  of  The  Philadelphia 

Intake  Committee 

BUREAU   FOR    SOCIAL   RESEARCH 

Seybert  Institution 

Price  75c.         419  S.  15th  St.,  Phila.,  Penna. 


MARRIAGE  &&&&% 

Annie  Besant,  an 
intensely  interesting  Brochure,  25c.  The 
Scarlet  Review  No.  1,  25c  each.  Diana,  a  Psy- 
cho—Physiological Sex  Essay.  25c.  The  Cruci- 
ble (agnostic),  4  different  samples,  10c. 

RAYMER'S  OLD   BOOK   STORE 

1330  First  Ave.  -  Seattle,  Wash. 


BUY   YOUR   BOOKS 

from 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

of 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all  current  publications 


Truant,  Backward,  Dependent  and  Delin- 
quent Children,  Nat'l  Conference  on 
the  Education  of.  New  Orleans.  April. 
Amy  F.  Everall,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

Tuberculosis  Association,  National.  St. 
Louis,  April  22-24.  Philip  P.  Jacobs,  381 
Fourth  ave.,  New  York. 

University  Extension  Association,  National. 
Ann  Arbor,  April.  Arthur  J.  Klein,  Mun- 
sey  bldg.,  Washington. 

Vocational  Guidance  Association,  Inter- 
collegiate. Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  March  5-6.  Catherine  Filene,  270 
Commonwealth  ave.,  Boston. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
National  Convention  of  the.  Cleveland, 
April  13-19.  Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Lapham,  420 
Park  ave.,  New  York. 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  20  cents 
per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  5  cents  per  word 
or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum 
charge,  $1.00. 

Periodicals,  Current  Pamphlets,  see  else- 
where. 

Address  Advertising  Department 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19th  Street  New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  A  middle  aged  Jewish 
woman  of  refinement  and  culture  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  Girls'  department  in  a  modern 
institution  where  the  Self-Government  Plan 
and  Honor  System  is  practised.  Work 
strictly  supervisory.  An  attractive  position 
for  the  right  person.  Address,  L.  Volmer, 
Supt.  Jewish  Orphans'  Home,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

WANTED:  Case  consultant  for  large 
Jewish  family  agency.  Work  under  ideal 
conditions.  Only  experts  and  persons  of 
unusual  training  and  ability  need  apply. 
State  education,  training,  experience  and 
salary  expected.     Address  3390  Survey. 

WANTED:  Woman  social  worker,  city 
of  20,000  on  Extended  Home  Service  Pro- 
gramme in  the  South.  Salary  $1800.  Ad- 
dress   3413    Survey. 

WANTED:  Matron  in  small  Jewish 
Orphanage.  Must  be  good  housekeeper. 
Excellent  home  and  congenial  surround- 
ings. Apply  Superintendent,  Orphanage, 
Fairview,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

WANTED :  Young  woman  experienced 
in  Protestant  Parish  House  supervision. 
Address  with  references.  Pastor,  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Elizabeth,   N.  J. 

WANTED,  by  a  child-helping  society, 
with  headquarters  in  Boston,  a  graduate 
nurse  with  experience  in  social  work.  In 
applying  state  education,  experience  and 
salary  desired.    Address  3414  Survey. 

WANTED:  A  General  Secretary  for 
C.  O.  S.  in  town  of  12,000  inhabitants.  State 
training,  experience  and  reference.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  Sol.  Weil,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

ATTRACTIVE  POSITIONS  in  public 
health  nursing  open.  Applicants  must  have 
tact  and  executive  ability.  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association,  (  Python  Building, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

WANTED :  Communal  worker,  Jewish, 
large  Eastern  city.  One  who  can  formulate 
health,  education,  and  civic  program.  Ex- 
ecutive position.     Address   Survey  3421. 

WANTED:  Family  Case  Worker,  New 
Jersey  town,  with  rural  work.  Salary  $100 
per  month.     Address  3422  Survey. 

WANTED :  Child  protective  agents,  men 
and  women,  for  Social  investigation  and 
Court  work.  Apply  in  writing  stating  train- 
ing and  experience.  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.), 
S.  P.  C.  C,  105  Schermerhorn  St. 

Two  teachers  wanted  in  an  Orphanage  to 
teach  school  and  kindergarten.  Good  sal- 
ary and  congenial  surroundings.  Must  be 
Jewish.  Apply,  Supt.  Jewish  Orphanage, 
Fairview,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED :  In  Orphanage,  two  capable 
young  protestant  women ;  one  as  matron ; 
must  be  good  disciplinarian;  the  other 
stenographer  and  social  worker.  Health 
essential.  Each  salary  $40  month,  com- 
fortable home,  laundry.  References.  Ad- 
dress  3425  Survey. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOUNG 
WORKER  to  train  for  case-work  under 
experienced  Gen.  Secretary  of  child-placing 
institution,  with  salary.  Country  work, 
trips  by  motor  among  rural  communities ; 
college  town.    Address  Survey  3426. 

WANTED :  A  housekeeper,  a  matron,  a 
teacher,  and  a  bookkeeper  in  State  Indus- 
trial School  for  Girls.  Young  college 
v/omen  preferred  but  others  considered. 
State  age  and  qualifications.  Samarcand 
Manor,   Samarcand,  N.  C. 

WANTED  by  Jewish  Child  Placing  Or- 
ganization, a  trained  and  experienced  Jewish 
woman  to  supervise  a  group  of  about  forty 
adolescent  boys  and  girls.  Work  involves 
the  care  of  special  cases  and  delinquents 
and  requires  a  worker  of  strong  personality 
and  ability.  Address  Juvenile  Aid  Society, 
516  N.  4th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania;  

WANTED :  A  trained  woman  worker 
for  Child  Placing  Agency ;  state  age,  refer- 
ences, experience  and  salary  expected. 
Children's  Home  Society  of  California, 
2414  Griffith  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

For  Sale 
Services  of  man  with  15  years'  experience 
in  social  welfare  work.  Have  managed 
Boys'  Clubs,  Industrial  Institutions  and 
Hotels  for  men,  Employment  bureaus,  sur- 
veys and  financial  campaigns,  relief  and 
case  work.  Competent  to  organize  and 
federate  relief  and  welfare  organizations. 
Special  work  undertaken.  Past  year  and  a 
half  purchasing  agent  in  France  with  prom- 
inent welfare  organization.  38  years  of 
age.  Married.  No  children.  Protestant. 
Best  of  references.  Ready  for  immediate 
engagement.     Address   Survey  3418. 

WOMAN  at  present  Superintendent  of 
Associated  Charities  and  Community  House 
in  large  city  desires  change  in  near  future. 
College  graduate.  School  of  Civics  train- 
ing. Many  years  experience  touching 
almost  every  phase  of  social  service.  Ad- 
dress  3423  Survey.  

POSITION  as  superintendent  or  matron 
in  institution  by  woman  of  experience. 
Highest  credentials  as  to  ability  and  char- 
acter.   Address  3420  Survey.  

SUCCESSFUL  organizer  and  wife  ex- 
perienced in  case  work  and  qualified  to  teach 
household  arts  seek  positions  in  neighbor- 
hood house  or  social  center  in  immigrant 
community.     Address  3424  Survey. 

EDUCATED  Jewish  young  man,  former 
supervisor  orphan  asylum;  six  years'  ex- 
perience training  of  boys,  desires  connec- 
tion.   Address  3427  Survey. 


TOURS 


Go  to  Europe  at  our  Expense 


A    few    toura 
to  organizers 

»f  small  parties.    Write  today  lor  plan  and  programs. 

UNIVERSITY  TOURS,  Box  S.   U.   426,   Wilmington, 

Del. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

HOSPITAL  AND  HOME :  Two  nurses 
with  some  money  can  purchase  a  hospital 
and  home,  both  on  one  lot,  established 
over  10  years  ago.  Well  equipped  and  well 
patronized  by  physicians  in  town  and  sur- 
rounding country.  This  is  a  chance  of  a 
lifetime.  Address  H.  C.  B.  Hospital, 
Morenci,  Mich. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  WANTED:  Among  our 
calls  are  Romance  Languages  ($3,750). 
Chemistry  ($3,500),  Economics  ($3,500), 
History  ($3,000),  Spanish  ($3,500),  Philos- 
ophy ($3,500),  Education  ($3,500).  Many 
calls  at  smaller  salaries  from  public  and 
private  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
Ernest  Olp,  Steger  Building,  Chicago. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 


New  York  School  of  Medical  Gymnastics 
and  Massage  offers  a  practical  and  theo- 
retical course  in  Swedish  Exercises,  Mag- 
sage,  Baking,  El.  Vibr.,  etc.  Diploma.  Po- 
sitions and  patients  secured.  Apply  Carl  S. 
Hall,  Director,  Sydenham  Bldg.,  616  Madi- 
son Ave.  Tel.:  Plaza  1349  and  Plaza  1470, 
New  York  City. 


DIPLOMAS 


DIPLOMAS— One  or  a  thousand.  Il- 
lustrated circular  mailed  on  request.  Ames 
&  Rollinson,  Designers,  Engrossers,  206 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 


LECTURES 


RABBI  EMANUEL  STERNHE1M  will 
make  a  limited  number  of  lecture  engage- 
ments. For  rates,  subjects,  and  open  dates, 
address  Rabbi  Sternheim,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE:  Lectures  and 
Consultation  Service.  Address  Miss  Brandt, 
Room  1202,  112  East  Nineteenth  Street, 
New  York. 


FOR    SALE 


We  will  dispose  of  a  completely  new  out- 
fit of  one  addressing  machine  (Elliott) 
with  motor  and  counter  attachment,  3  oak 
cabinets  and  60  metal  trays.  This  equip- 
ment has  never  been  used  and  is  in  per- 
fect condition.  Cash  offers  only.  Imme- 
diate shipment.     Address  3419     Survey. 


WANTED 


WANTED:  Two  copies  Index,  Vol.  41, 
Survey,  also  two  copies  each  Survey,  Nov. 
3,  1917,  Aug.  3,  1918.  Send  and  bill, 
Library,  Gulf  Division,  A.  R.  C,  Washing- 
ton Artillery  Hall,  New  Orleans. 


PERIODICALS 


Vi]ty  cent*  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions ;  copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 
Mental   Hygiene;   quarterly;    $2   a   year;    pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 
Public    Health    Nurse  j    monthly;    $2    a    year  | 
published  by  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York. 
Hospital    Social    Service    Quarterly;    $1.50    a 
year ;   published   by    Hospital   Social   Service 
Association,  405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 
School  and  Home;  50  cents  a  year,  3  issues : 
20  cents  per  copy ;  published  by  Parents  and 
Teachers     Association     of     Ethical     Culture 
School.  33  Central  Park  West,  New  York. 


BIND 

YOUR 

ISSUES 


The  Survey  may  be  kept  for 
permanent  ready  reference  in 
a   special   loose   leaf   binder, 
made   with   board   sides.     It 
is  covered  with  stout  buck- 
ram, THE  SURVEY  stamped 
in   gold  letters   both   on   the 
back  and  on   the   side.     Put 
in  each  issue  as  received.     It 
does     not     mutilate     issues, 
— »    which     may     easily    be     re- 
moved   and    reinserted.      At 
the  end  of  each  six  months  an  index  will  be  sent 
to  you  and  the  volume  will  then  be  ready  for  a 
permanent  place  in  your  library. 

Price  $1.00  and  postage. 
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SOKOW 


■ 
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MAR  5      19201 


Old  and  New 

Plans  for  the  Reconstruction  of  French  Villages 


J 


Labor  and  the  Railroads 


What  Women  Want 


The  Unmarried  Mother  at  Work 


February  28,  1920  10  Cents  a  Copy  $4.00  a  Year 


WANTED 

Traveling  Representatives 

Men  and  Women — To  Book  Radcliffe  Chautauquas 
from  Coast  to  Coast 

Every  American  Community  feels  the  "  urge  "  for  just  such  a  cam- 
paign of  Americanization  as  that  which  the  Radcliffe  Chautauqua 
System  is  conducting  this  year  throughout  the  entire  United  States. 

The  lecture  subjects  are: 

A— THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 

How  It  Was  Born. 

The  Purpose  of  Its  Founders, 

The  Principle  Upon  Which  It  Is  Built. 

B— THE  MAKING  OF  AN  AMERICAN 

The  Stuff  of  Which  He  Is  Made. 
His  Duties  and  Obligations. 
His  Rights  and  Privileges. 

G— A  TOWER  OF  BABEL  or  UNITED  AMERICA 

The  necessity  for  eliminating  that  confusion  of  tongues  and 
ideas  that  threatens  to  tear  our  people  asunder. 

The  necessity  for  strengthening  that  universal  spirit  of  good 
will  and  mutual  confidence  that  will  bind  our  people  closer 
together. 

More  than  thirty  thousand  of  the  leading  business  and  professional  men  of 
seventeen  hundred  towns  and  cities  scattered  through  thirty-nine  States,  from 
Coast  to  Coast,  have  signed  contracts  for  Radcliffe  Chautauqua  engagements  for 
1920. 

Booking  Agents,  devoting  their  entire  time  to  traveling,  securing  the  signa- 
tures of  responsible  business  men  on  contracts  for  Radcliffe  Chautauqua  engage- 
ments, are  earning  from  $2,500  to  $6,500  a  year,  and  have  two  weeks  in  midsum- 
mer and  two  weeks  in  midwinter  for  vacation  if  desired. 

Men  and  Women,  between  thirty  and  forty-five  years  of  age,  desiring  an  un- 
limited opportunity  for  social  service  and  possessing  that  degree  of  culture,  edu- 
cation and  business  ability  that  inspires  confidence,  will  find  the  booking  of  Rad- 
cliffe Chautauquas  a  work  that  brings  not  only  good  financial  compensation,  but 
also  an  enduring  satisfaction. 

No  application  will  be  considered  without  personal  interview.  Write  for 
appointment. 

W.  L.  RADCLIFFE, 
The  Radcliffe  Chautauqua  System, 
New  Masonic  Temple,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


TBE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL  HOKKKKs — Edna  Q.  Henry, 
Prea,  Social  Service  Department,  Indiana  Unl- 
veralty,  Indianapolis;  Antoinette  Cannon  Ex. 
Sec,  University  Hospital.  Philadelphia.  Organi- 
zation to  promote  development  of  aoclal  work  In 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  Annual  Meeting 
with   National   Conference  of  Social   Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR 
LEGISLATION— JohD  B  Andrews,  aec'y:  ltl 
E.  2lrd  St.,  New  Tork.  For  public  employment 
offices;  Industrial  aafety  and  bealtb;  work- 
men's compensation,  bealtb  Insurance;  one 
day's    rest    In    seven;    efficient    law    enforcement. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION      OF      INFANT      MORTALITY— 

Gertrude  B  Knlpp,  exec  aec'y;  1211  Cathedral 
Bt.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
Infant  rare;  blrtb  registration;  maternal  nurs- 
ing, Infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  pre-acbool  age  and  scbool  age. 

AMERICAN     CITY     BUREAU— An     Agency     for 

organizing      and      strengtbenlng      Chambers      of 
Commerce,     City     Clubs,     and    otber    civic    and 
commercial      organizations;      and      for      training 
men   in  the  profession   of  community  leadership. 
Address   our   nearest   office — 
Tribune   Building,    New   York. 
123   W.   Madison    Street,   Chicago. 
716   Merchants'    Exchange   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— Miss  Cora  M.  Wlncbell.  sec'y,  Teachers 
College,  New  York.  Organized  for  betterment 
of  conditions  In  borne,  school,  Institution  and 
community.  Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics.      1211     Cathedral     St.,     Baltimore,     Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D  Foulke,  pres. ;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
■ec'y;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phlla.  Leaflets 
tree.  P.  R  Review,  quarterly,  80c.  a  year. 
Membersblp  (entitles  to  Review  and  otber  pub- 
lications)   tl. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—106  W.  40tb  St.,  New  York.  For  tbe 
conservation  of  tbe  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  tbe  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  tbe  promotion  of  sound  sex  education.  In- 
formation and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Annual  membersblp  dues,  $2.00.  Mem- 
berships Include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin.     William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dlr. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Frank  J.  Osborne,  exec  sec'y, 
26  W.  46tb  St..  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  dlagonsls, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.     Annual  membersblp  dues,  (6. 

COMMUNITY    SERVICE     (INCORPORATED)  — 

1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Organized  In  Feb- 
ruary 1919  to  conserve  tbe  values  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  to  help  people  of  all 
communities  employ  their  leisure  time  to  their 
best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 
helps  in  organizing  the  work.  In  planning  tbe 
program  and  raising  tbe  funds,  and  will,  If  de- 
sired, serve  In  ao  advisory  capacity,  tbe  com- 
munity Itself,  through  the  community  commit- 
tee representative  of  community  interests,  deter- 
mines policies  and  assumes  complete  control  of 
tbe  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres;  H.  S. 
Braucber.    sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres;  Dr  J  H. 
■ellogg.  secy.  Prof  O.  C  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human 
inheritances,  hereditary  Inventory  and  eugenlo 
possibilities       Literature   free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  11 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Marfariand,  gen'l  sec'y;  106  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission    on    the    Church    and    Social    Serv- 
ice;    Rev.     Worth     M.     Tippy,     exec      sec'y; 
Rev.     F.     Ernest     Johnson,     research     sec'y; 
Miss    Inez   Cavert,    ass't    research    sec'y. 
Commission      on      International      Justice      and 

Goodwill;    Rev.    Henry    A.    Atkinson,    sec'y. 
Commission     on     Church     and     Country     Life; 
Rev.     Edmund    de    S      Brunner,    exec,    sec'y; 
Rev.  C    O    Gill,   field   sec'y. 
Commission     on     Relations     with     France     and 
Belgium,    uniting    American    religious    agen- 
cies    for     the     relief     and     reconstruction     of 
the    Protestant     forces    of    France    and     Bel- 
glum        Chairman.     Rev.     Arthur    J.     Brown, 
106    East    22nd    Street,    New    York. 
National  Temperance   Society   and  Commission 
on     Temperance        Hon.     Carl     E.     MUUkeD, 
chairman   Commission. 


flAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  B.  Gregg,  princi- 
pal; G.  P.  Pbenlx,  vlce-prln.;  F.  H.  Rogers, 
treaa  ;  W.  H.  Scovllle,  sec'y;  Hampton.  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neltber  a 
State  nor  a  Government  school.  Fres  Illus- 
trated   literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ob'm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  International  system  of  safeguard- 
ing Conducts  National  Americanization  pro- 
gram 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DIS- 
ABLED MEN — John  Culbert  Farles,  dlr.,  Fourtb 
Ave.  at  21rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  Indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  In  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  Industrial  crip- 
ples. Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work 
here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an 
enlightened  public  attitude  towards  tbe  physi- 
cally  handicapped. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOB  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT   OF    COLORED    PEOPLE— Moor- 

fleld  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Sblllady,  sec'y;  71 
Flftb  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  tbe  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  Information  regarding  race 
problems,  lyncblngs,  etc.  Membersblp  90,000 
with  314  branches.     Membersblp,  $1  upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S      CHRISTIAN     ASSOCIATIONS — «»t 

Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physi- 
cal, social.  Intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  In- 
terests of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town 
and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  edu- 
cation; camps;  restrooma,  room  registries, 
boarding  bouses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study; 
secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  over- 
seas work. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE— 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  106  Bast  22  8t.,  New 
Tork,  36  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural Investigations;  legislation;  studies  ef 
administration;  education;  delinquency,  health; 
recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes  quar- 
terly, "  The  American  Child."  Photographs, 
slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION, 
INC. — Cbas.  F.  Powllson,  gen.  sec'y;  79  Flftb 
Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  ex- 
hibit material  wblcb  visualizes  the  principles 
and  conditions  affecting  the  bealtb,  well  being 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  bealtb  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  In  community,  city  or  state-wide 
service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  cam- 
paigns,   etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  MENTAL 
HYGIENE — Dr.  Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr. 
Thomas  W  Salmon,  med.  dlr.;  Associate  Medi- 
cal Directors.  Dr  Frankwood  B.  Williams  and 
Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.; 
60  Union  Square.  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene  nervous  and  mental  disorders, 
feeb'emlndedness,  epilepsy,  Inebriety,  criminol- 
ogy, war  neuroses  and  re-education,  paycblatrlo 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies  "Mental  Hygiene";  quarterly:  f2  a 
year 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION   OF    BLINDNESS— Edward    M.    Van    Cleve, 

managing   director; ,  field  sec'y; 

Mrs  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y:  131  East  22 
St.  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  Informa- 
tion, exhibits  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  '  of  movement — samples  free,  quanti- 
ties at  coot.  Includes  New  York  State  Commit- 
tee 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Oweo    R      Lovejoy.    pres,    New    York;    William 
T.    Cioss.    gen     sec'y,    116    Plymouth    Court,    Chi- 
cago        General     organization     to     discuss     prin- 
ciples  of    humanitarian    effort    and    Increase    effi- 
ciency   of    agencies        Publishes    proceedings    an- 
nual    meetings         Monthly     bulletin,     pamphlets, 
etc       Information  bureau       Membership,  $2.     47tS 
annual    meeting    New    Orleans.    1920. 
Malu    Divisions   and    chairmen: 
Clill<lr«n— Henry    W     Thurston.    New    York. 
Delinquents     and     Correction — Bernard     Glueck, 

M     D  .    New    York 
Health — George    J.    Nelbach,    New    York. 
1'uhllc     Agencies     and     Institutions — Robert     W. 

Kelso     Boston 
The    Family  —  Amelia  Sears,  Cblcago. 
Industrial    and     Economic    Conditions — Florence 

Kelley     New    York 
The   Local  Community — H.  8.   Braucber,  N.  Y. 
Mental     Hygiene— C.     Macfle     Campbell,     M.     D., 

Baltimore 
Organization  of  Social   Forces— William   J.   Nor- 
ton.   Detroit 
Uniting  of  Native  and   Foreign-Born  la  America 
— Allen  T.    Burns.   New   York. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  O*  SETTLEMENTS 

—  Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park.  Boa- 
ton.  Develops  broad  forma  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and 
nation  tor  meeting  tbe  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  tbs  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOB  WOMAN'S  SERV- 
ICE— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  cb'm,  267  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  vol- 
unteer woman  power  of  tbe  country  for  specific 
service  along  social  and  economic  lines;  co- 
operating with  government  agencies. 

NATIONAL     ORGANIZATION      FOB      PUBLIC 

HEALTH  NURSING— Ells  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  166  Flftb  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  tbe  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  stsndards  of  tech- 
nique; to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  infor- 
mation. Official  organ,  tbe  "Public  Health 
Nurse,"  subscription  Included  in  membership. 
Dues,   $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS'    EXCHANGE 

—Mrs.  Edltb  Sbatto  King,  mgr.,  130  B.  22d  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  work- 
ers organized  to  supply  social  organizations  wltb 
trained  personnel  (no  fees)  and  to  construc- 
tively through  members  work  for  professional 
standards. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres. ;  Rush  Taggart,  treas. ;  Virgil 
V.  Johnson,  sec'y;  466  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
Tork.  Composed  of  social  agencies  working  to 
guide  and  protect  travelers,  especially  women 
and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION, 
881  FOURTH  AVENUE— Charles  J.  Hatfield. 
M  D..  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  Institutions,  nursing 
problems  and  otber  phases  of  tuberculosis 
work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade.  Publishers  "  Journal  of  the  Outdoor 
Life,"  "  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis  "  and 
"  Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  ser- 
vice among  Negroes,  L.  Holllngswortb  Wood, 
pres;  Eugene  Klnckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  127 
East  23d  St.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions 
of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains 
Negro   social    workers. 

NATIONAL      WOMEN'S     TRADE      UNION 

LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.:  64  W. 
Randolph  St.  (Room  1003),  Cblcago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  In  tbe  work  shop  through 
organization  and  also  for  tbe  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Offi- 
cial organ,    "  Life  and   Leber." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA— H.  8.  Braucber.  sec'y; 
1  Madison  Ave.,  N  Y  C.  Playground,  neighbor- 
hood and  community  center  activities  and  ad- 
ministration. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 

Ba'tle  Treek.  Mlcb  For  tbe  study  of  tbe  causes 
of  rice  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  Improve. 
me.it  Its  chief  activities  are  tbe  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  tbe  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  ana  various  allied  activities.  J. 
H.    Kellogg     pres.;    B     N.    Colver,   sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  tbe  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — Jobs  M  Glenn, 
dlr  .  13*  B  3$d  St.,  New  York  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child- Helping.  Educa- 
tion. Statistics.  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Purveys  and  Exhibits.  Industrial  Studies.  Li- 
brary,  Southern    Highland    Division. 

SHORT     BALLOT     ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 

Wilson  pres  ;  Richard  8  Cbllds.  sec'y;  19  West 
9th  at.  New  York.  Clearing  bouse  for  Informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city  man- 
ager plan,  county  gov't.     Pamphlets  free 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  4  s 
Forest  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  pub- 
lishers of  tbe  "Survey";  Paul  U  Rellogg, 
sdltor;  Edward  T.  Devlne.  Jobn  A  Fitch,  Win- 
tbrop  D  Lane,  Bruno  Lasker,  William  L. 
Cbenery.  associate  editors,  112  Bast  1»W  It.. 
New    York 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  Institution  for  tbe 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  In 
rare  adjustment  In  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnisher  Information  on  all  phases  of  tbe  raos 
problem  and  on  tbe  Tuskegee  Idea  and  meth- 
ods Robert  K  Metoa,  prtn.;  Warren  Logan, 
treaa.;    A.    L.    Holaey,    acting    sec'y;    Tuskegee, 
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Edited  by  D.  S.  CAIRNS,  D.D. 

Preface    by    the     Bishop    of    Winchester 

Perhaps,  as  never  before,  the  British 
Army  during  the  Great  War  represented 
a  sort  of  cross-section  of  the  nation's 
life.  Here,  then,  was  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  an  enlightening  analysis 
of  an  army  that  represented  the  life  of 
the  men  of  the  nation  itself. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  present  the 
religious  revelation  and  results  of  the 
war  more  skillfully  and  judiciously  than 
they    are   presented    in    this    report." — 

Robert  E.   Speer.  Cloth,  $2.00 

God  and  the  Struggle  for 
Existence  published 

B.  H.  STREETER  JAN-  1S 

A  simple,  straightforward  assertion, 
based  on  both  biology  and  history,  of 
the  solid  grounds  we  have  for  '  the 
larger  hope  " — a  reaffirmation  in  these 
days  of  persistent  questioning,  of  the 
fundamental  relation  of  God  to  the  uni- 
verse and  to  the  individual  life. 

Cloth,  $1.50 

That  One  Face  a  notable 

RICHARD  ROBERTS       »"  BOOK 

A  series  of  reading  studies  for  twelve 
weeks  marked  by  spiritual  insight,  intel- 
lectual keenness,  and  literary  skill,  whicb 
show  the  distinctive  impression  made  by 
Jesus  on  ten  of  the  world's  great  poets 
and  prophets  and  thus  "  help  men  and 
women  to  reach  a  true  judgment  about 
Jesus  "  for  themselves. 

Cloth,  $1.25 

Between  has  commanded 
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Two  Worlds  attention 

JOHN  HESTON  WILLEY 

"  The  Great  Adyenture  "  has  called 
millions  of  young  men  in  the  past  few 
years,  giving  new  emphasis  to  the  old 
questions  of  death  and  the  hereafter. 
This  fearless  and  unconventional  dis- 
cussion throws  a  renewed  light  from  the 
Bible  on  some  of  the  eternal  mysteries. 

Cloth,  $1.25 

Harry  Emerson  FOSDICK'S 
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Religion  Among 
American  Men 

As  revealed  by  a  searching  study  of 
conditions  in  the  American  army. 

First-hand  information  on  the  real 
attitude  of  the  American  soldier  to 
Christian  life  and  organized  Christian- 
ity.   A  challenge  to  the  Church. 

Cloth,  $1.50 

The  material  for  this  book  was  gath- 
ered under  direction  of  the  "Committee 
on  the  War  and  the  Religious  Outlook" — 
consisting  of  such  men  ass 
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ROBERT  E.  SPEER 

ANSON  PHELPS  STOKES 

Missionary  Outlook  in  the 
Light  of  the  War  ran£SPt 

Also  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  the 
War  and  the  Religious  Outlook. 

A  presentation  by  recognized  ex- 
perts, of  the  missionary  enterprise  as 
the  fullest  expression  of  noblest  ideals 
in  the  World  War,  the  changed  outlook 
in  practically  every  mission  field,  and 
the  new  light  thrown  on  missionary 
principles  and  policies. 

Cloth,  $2.00 

Two  1919  "Everyday  Life" 
books  which  have  been 
notably  successful 

Building  on  Rock 
HENRY  KINGMAN 

Thin  paper,  art  leather  cloth,  round 
cornered,  pocket  size,  .90. 

A  thoughtful  book,  which  seeks  to 
meet  the  demand  of  our  day  for  reality 
in  religion  by  studying  what  Jesus 
showed  to  be  essential  to  a  life  built 
on  eternal  foundations.  Arranged  for 
daily  reading  and  study  during  10 
weeks. 

Marks  of  a  World  Christian 
DANIEL  JOHNSON  FLEMING 

Thin  paper,  art  leather  cloth,  round 
cornered,  pocket  size,  .90. 

An  analysis  of  "the  mind  which  each 
Christian  should  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
world,"  which  comes  with  an  unusually 
fresh  and  vigorous  appeal  in  these  days 
when  we  hear  much  of  world  citizen- 
ship and  need  to  realize  that  we  must 
be  world  Christians  if  Christians  at  all. 
Arranged  for  daily  reading  and  study 
during  9  weeks. 
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"A  ROSE  BY  ANY  OTHER  NAME" 

THE  futility  of  euphemisms  has  been  frequently  urged 
against  the  present  pandemic  of  changing  the  names  of 
social  agencies,  but  perhaps  never  more  effectively  than 
by  a  socialist  alderman  the  other  day,  in  connection  with  a 
petition  to  the  legislature  to  amend  the  New  York  city  char- 
ter by  substituting  the  name  "  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare "  for  "  Department  of  Public  Charities."  It  will  still  be 
the  department  of  public  charities,"  he  objected ;  "  you  might 
call  Tammany  Hall  a  Sunday-School,  but  it  would  still  be 
Tammany   Hall." 

A  CRACK  IN  THE  GATE 

ANEW  way  of  "  sneaking  into  America  "  has  been  dis- 
covered by  or  rather  on  behalf  of  a  Russian  whom  the 
emigration  authorities  are  trying  hard  to  keep  out.  No, 
we  are  not  speaking  of  a  dangerous  Bolshevik,  Isralel  Rothen- 
berg,  a  seventeen-year-old  Russian  boy,  was  detained  on  Ellis 
Island  five  years  ago  as  feeble-minded,  because  he  could  not  pass 
the  medical  test;  and  he  is  there  still.  In  the  meantime,  his 
mother,  who  was  temporarily  admitted,  has  been  prospering, 
being  in  good  employment  herself  and  living  with  another  son 
who  earns  $50  a  week.  The  Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immi- 
grant Aid  Society,  in  asking  the  other  day  that  Israel's  depor- 
tation be  further  deferred,  explained  that  his  mother  was  about 
to  get  her  second  citizenship  papers  after  which  the  boy,  tests  or 
no  tests,  would  be  entitled  to  live  with  his  mother. 

NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  WORKERS 

THE  telephone  situation  in  New  York  city  has  become 
"  an  issue."  In  response  to  complaints  of  poor  service  the 
Public  Service  Commission  has  issued  a  report  which  crit- 
icizes the  New  York  Telephone  Company  for  "  cherishing  too 
dearly  its  policy  of  a  fixed  annual  dividend  of  8  per  cent,"  and 
declares  that  the  equipment  of  the  company  is  insufficient  and 
that  low  pay  keeps  the  operating  force  inadequate.  Closely 
following  this  report  came  demands  for  wage  increases  and 
temporary  walkouts  by  unorganized  operators  in  a  number  of 
exchange  offices  in  the  city.  The  company  has  promised  an 
adjustment.  Some  of  the  telephone  operators  are  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  and  there 
are  hints  that  organizers  of  the  Telephone  Workers'  Union 
may  enter  the  field.  Telephone  workers  are  organized  in 
Boston  and  in  Pacific  Coast  cities. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  telephone  service  in  New  York  has 
been  admittedly  below  its  former  standard.  In  the  last  six 
months  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  slump.  Wrong  num- 
bers, busy  wires  and  delays  became  the  rule  Tather  than  the  ex- 
ception.    During  the  influenza  epidemic  the  situation  reached 
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its  climax.  The  situation  had  its  very  serious  aspect  in  delays 
of  emergency  calls  for  physicians,  which  were  testified  to  by 
a  number  of  hospitals.  There  has  been  a  slight  improvement 
recently,  but  the  company  reports  that  its  force  of  operators  is 
still  1900  below  requirements.  A  recent  raise  in  pay  for  be- 
ginners from  $12  to  $15  a  week  did  not  forestall  the  wage 
demands  which  were  made  last  week  by  the  more  experienced 
workers.  The  telephone  company  asserts  that  operators'  wages 
are  higher  in  New  York  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States.  The  Bureau  of  Women  in  Industry  of  the  New  York 
State  Industrial  Commission  has  under  way  an  investigation 
dealing  with  telephone  workers. 

A  PRIVILEGED  CHILD 

IN  all  of  the  factories  of  the  United  States  there  is  just  one 
child  who  may  be  legally  employed  for  more  than  eight  hours 
a  day.  This  privileged  individual  was  granted  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  Federal  Child  Labor  Tax  Law  by  Judge  James 
E.  Boyd  through  an  injunction  preventing  the  employer  of 
the  child  from  discharging  him  or  limiting  his  hours  of  work. 
It  had  been  thought  that  Judge  Boyd's  decision  affected  the 
employment  of  minors  in  the  entire  western  judicial  district  of 
North  Carolina.  The  correction  of  this  misapprehension  is 
contained  in  a  letter  to  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
from  Nila  F.  Allen,  head  of  the  Child  Labor  Tax  Division  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  officer  in  charge,  says : 

Unlike  the  situation  under  the  Federal  Child  Labor  Law,  declared 
unconstitutional  June  3,  1918,  the  injunction  secured  in  the  case  of 
the  Federal  Child  Labor  Tax  Law  applied  only  to  the  employment 
of  one  child  in  the  Atherton  Mills,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

The  Child  Labor  Tax  Law  has  been  and  is  being  enforced  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  including  the  Western  Judicial  District  of 
North  Carolina. 

It  is  estimated,  however,  that  85  per  cent  of  the  working 
children  in  this  country  are  in  industries  not  covered  by  the 
law,  which  includes  only  mines,  quarries,  factories  and  similar 
establishments. 

A  NEW  HOSPITAL  BUREAU 

TWO  recognized  needs  are  being  met  by  a  new  bureau 
called  the  Hospital  and  Institutional  Bureau  of  Consul- 
tation, of  which  Henry  C.  Wright  is  director,  located  at 
289  Fourth  avenue,  New  York  city.  It  has  frequently  been 
difficult  in  the  past  to  provide  a  competent  staff  for  a  contem- 
plated social  or  health  survey.  A  suitable  director  or  staff  is 
seldom  available.  The  new  bureau  makes  it  easier  to  initiate 
inquiries  which  can  be  carried  out.  It  maintains  a  trained 
staff  to  carry  on  such  surveys,  and  makes  available  the  advice 
of  those  most  competent  to  advise  on  hospitals  and  institutions. 
Particularly  will  the  bureau  fill  a  need  in  the  examination  of 
going  hospitals  and  institutions,  and  in  the  planning  of  those 
contemplated.  At  present,  most  hospitals  and  institutions  are 
planned  by  architects  on  the  basis  of  some  published  plans, 
with  often  a  duplication  of  its  errors.  The  bureau,  through 
leading  superintendents  and  officers  of  national  associations, 
can  give  advice  on  plans  which  will  reflect  the  most  recent  and 
accepted  practice.  This  advice,  supplemented  by  technical  ex- 
perts, should  produce  plans  adapted  to  present  day  needs. 

LIQUOR  AND  PHILIPPINES  ? 

WITH  the  day  of  nation-wide  prohibition  now  upon  us 
in  this  country,  the  residents  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
are  apparently  wondering  whether  they  are  to  suffer 
from  an  invasion  of  the  liquor  interests.  That  they  do  not 
welcome  the  prospect  of  putting  to  their  own  lips  that  which 
we  in  America  have  so  resolutely  pushed  from  ours  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  from  the  Philippine  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, published  by  the  University  of  the  Philippines  at  Manila: 

The  liquor  interests  of  the  United  States  have  just  lost  their 
long  fight,  and  they  are  now  looking  about  for  new  places  where 
they  can  continue  their  work.  ...  Is  it  to  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  these  interests,  finding  themselves  opposed  in  their 
great  proposed  field  of  operations,  will  neglect  any  possible  foothold 


offered  them  in  the  Philippines?  ...  If  once  they  have  a  foot- 
hold here,  these  interests  will  prove  the  same  corrupting  force  in 
politics  that  they  have  proved  in  the  United  States.  They  will  not 
only  resist  any  effort  at  restriction,  but  they  will  demand  the  expan- 
sion of  their  business.  This  will  force  them  into  politics,  and  if  they 
do  not  prove  to  be  the  corrupting  force  which  they  ha-ve  always 
been,  then  indeed  may  we  look  to  see  the  leopard  change  his  spots 
and  the  Ethiopian  his  skin. 

The  only  reason  these  interests  have  not  sought  a  market  in 
the  Philippines  before,  says  the  journal,  is  that  the  Filipino 
has  not  been  supposed  to  have  enough  money  to  make  it  profit- 
able to  go  after  it.  Now  an  era  of  prosperity  has  begun,  how- 
ever, and  henceforth  the  fortunate  islander  may  be  expected 
to  have  an  excess  of  pesos  jingling  in  his  pocket.  This  will 
surely  prove  a  lure  to  the  liquor  interests.  But  it  will  be  a 
menace  to  the  temperate  Filipino,  who  is  pictured  as  not  given 
to  excess  in  the  use  of  alcohol,  indeed  as  being  in  large  measure 
a  "  total  abstainer." 

The  Filipino  fears,  too,  for  the  welfare  of  the  Chinese, 
whom  the  journal  pictures  as  aroused  in  opposition  to  the 
liquor  traffic  because  of  its  "  similarity  to  the  horror  which 
they  were  so  long  compelled  to  endure  in  the  opium  traffic." 
The  Chinese  is  about  as  moderate  in  his  use  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages as  the  Filipino,  it  is  declared.  It  may  be  that  the  initial 
steps  of  a  prohibition  campaign  can  be  seen  in  the  question 
asked  by  the  journal:  'Are  we  justified  in  taking  this  venture 
in  demoralization?" 

JAMES  A.  DUNCAN  FOR  MAYOR 

JAMES  A.  DUNCAN,  Secretary  of  the  Seattle  Central 
Labor  Council,  was  nominated  for  mayor  of  Seattle  at  the 
non-partisan  primaries  on  February  18.  He  received 
26,040  votes,  and  stood  second  in  the  number  cast.  Hugh 
Caldwell,  former  corporation  counsel  for  the  city,  received 
28,516  votes;  while  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  successor  to  Ole  Han- 
son, was  eliminated  from  the  contest,  receiving  21,419.  Mr. 
Duncan  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Seattle  general  strike. 
He  was  also  the  spokesman  for  radicalism  at  the  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  last  June.  The  Asso- 
ciated Industries  of  Seattle  are  carrying  on  a  vigorous  open- 
shop  campaign,  and  this  fact  will  lend  rancour  to  the  coming 
campaign.  The  non-partisan  character  of  the  election  should 
insure  a  clear  defining  of  issues,  but  some  of  Mr.  Duncan's 
opponents  are  already  beclouding  the  situation  by  raising  the 
cry  of  Bolshevism.  Mr.  Duncan's  campaign  speeches  so  far 
have  been  free  from  vindictiveness.  He  said  before  the 
Municipal  League  of  Seattle,  "  There  is  no  room  in  this  city 
for  hatred  by  groups.  I  believe  I  can  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  between  employers  and  labor." 

SUGAR  AND  BREAD 

NOT  only  the  sugar  plantations  of  Porto  Rico  have  their 
labor  troubles  [see  the  Survey  for  February  2i]f 
but  those  of  Hawaii  also.  Being  Japanese,  the  Ha- 
waiian laborers,  apparently  are  more  modest  in  their  demands. 
In  a  controversy  with  their  employers  the  Federation  of  Jap- 
anese Labor  in  Hawaii  gave  out  a  statement  last  month 
from  which  it  appears  that  their  minimum  wage  demand  is 
only  $1.25  per  day  for  men  and  95  cents  for  women  (as  against 
a  demand  for  $2.50  and  $1.25,  respectively,  by  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
investigators  in  Porto  Rico).  In  support  of  their  contention 
that  their  present  wages  are  too  low,  they  say: 

There  is  something  astonishing  in  the  price  movement  of  living 
staples.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  effect  the  present  high  prices 
have  had  upon  the  life  of  the  plantation  laborers,  our  federation  has 
chosen  45  articles  of  provisions,  clothing  and  kindred  commodities 
and  has  investigated  the  retail  prices  thereof.  We  find  that  the 
highest  has  increased  a's  much  as  207  per  cent  and  even  the  lowest 
40  per  cent,  averaging  an  increase  of  115  per  cent  as  compared  with 
normal  pre-war  prices. 

Curious  is  the  general  approval  of  the  bonus  system  by  this 
union  which  considers  it  advantageous  to  both  employers  and 
workers  and  merely  contends  that  the  condition  of  a  minimum 
working  period  of  twenty  days  in  the  month  and  fifteen  days 
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in  the  month  for  women  falls  harshly  upon  those  who  are 
physically  unfit  to  work  in  the  fields  in  bad  weather.  Other 
demands  are  in  line  with  those  now  universally  put  forward 
the  world  over,  including  one  for  the  eight-hour  day,  for  aboli- 
tion of  Sunday  work,  for  special  protection  of  women.  There 
is  one  interesting  sidelight  on  labor  conditions: 

The  English  language  daily  press  of  Honolulu  has  been,  and  still 
remains,  too  much  lacking  in  journalistic  enterprise,  or  in  a  sense  of 
fairness  to  their  readers,  and  to  the  public  at  large,  to  give  publicity 
to  the  text  of  these  negotiations. 

The  profits  of  Hawaii  sugar  planters,  according  to  all  re- 
ports, must  have  been  at  least  "  fair,"  and  probably  have  been 
exceptionally  good  for  several  years  past,  and  the  present  de- 
mand for  wage  increases,  put  forward  on  behalf  of  both  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor,  is  likely  to  find  at  least  a  partial  satisfac- 
tion. 

ZION  ON  THE  MEUSE 

TWO  Galician  Jewish  leaders,  according  to  the  Peuple 
Juif,  the  French  Zionist  organ,  are  the  authors  of  a 
scheme,  welcomed  by  thousands  of  Polish  Jews,  to  create 
in  the  war-swept  area  of  northern  France  experiment  stations 
for  the  Jewish  homeland  which  it  is  their  great  hope  to  re- 
store. The  French  and  Polish  ministries  of  commerce  and 
labor  are  said  to  consider  this  plan  under  which  the  energy 
of  Polish  Zionists  would  be  employed  upon  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  French  towns  so  long  as  transportation  to  Palestine  is 
too  unsettled  and  too  costly  to  permit  of  systematic  emigration 
of  large  numbers  to  that  country.  Those  taking  part  in  the 
experiment  would  bind  themselves  for  one  year  to  member- 
ship in  labor  battalions  directed  by  the  French  ministry,  and 
in  that  year  expect  to  save  enough  for  the  journey  to  Pales- 
tine without  further  financial  assistance.  The  advantage  of 
such  an  arrangement  for  France  lies  in  the  serious  shortage  of 
labor  which  she  is  experiencing  at  the  present  time.  The 
training  afforded  in  the  work  set  them  by  the  French  Govern- 
men,  if  the  arrangement  works  out,  would  materially  help  the 
Jewish  Polish  laborers  to  organize  similar  work  in  their  own 
homeland. 

INTER-UNION  COOPERATION 

AN  advertisement  for  strikebreakers  by  A.  B.  Kirschbaum 
&  Company,  manufacturers  of  men's  clothing,  which  was 
prepared  for  exhibition  in  the  moving  picture  houses  of 
Philadelphia,  was  prevented  from  being  shown  by  the  action 
of  organized  moving  picture  operators.  The  picture  operators 
voted  at  a  union  meeting  not  to  handle  the  advertisements. 
That  some  of  the  slides  themselves  met  with  rough  usage  is 
testified  by  the  cracks  in  the  one  which  is  reproduced  herewith. 
This  latest  example  of  censorship  by  organized  labor  recalls  the 
refusal  of  union  printers  in  Boston  to  work  on  an  issue  of  Life, 
which  contained  a  cartoon  presenting  labor  in  an  offensive  light, 
and  the  effective  protest  of  Seattle  printers  against  a  violent 
anti-union  advertisement. 

The  action  of  the  moving  picture  operators  is  one  incident 
in  a  long  controversy  between  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  and  Kirschbaum  &  Company,  the  largest  men's  cloth- 
ing house  in  Philadelphia,  and  practically  the  last  stronghold 
of  anti-unionism  in  the  clothing  trades.  The  workers  struck 
on  December  1,  demanding  union  recognition  and  higher 
wages.  The  moving  picture  operators  were  not  the  first  who 
censored  advertisements  in  connection  with  the  controversy, 
according  to  the  union.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  strike  the 
company  has  been  running  in  the  Philadelphia  newspapers  ap- 
peals for  workers  which  portrayed  in  glowing  colors  the  ad- 
vantages of  employment  at  Kirschbaum's.  The  union  prepared 
answers  to  these  advertisements.  These  described  at  some 
length  the  system  of  industrial  government,  under  the  joint 
control  of  the  employers  and  the  union,  which  has  been  set  up 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  Baltimore  and  other  clothing  centers. 
(See  the  Survey  for  September  13,  1919.)  They  referred  to 
industrial  experts  of  note,  such  as  Professor  Earl  Dean  How- 
ard, Professor  W.  M.  Leiserson,  and  Colonel  Keppele  Hall, 


Experienced  Coat  Shop 
Help  Wanted 

Highest  Wages 
Three  Bonuses 
44-Hour  Week 
Steady  Work 

A.  B.  KIRSCHBAUM  QO. 

1731  North  Randolph  Street 

Qet  Card  at  Box  Office 


Slide  which  the  motion  picture  operators  in  Philadelphia 

refused   to    show   during   the   strike    of   the   employes   of 

A.  B.  Kirschbaum  &  Company 

who  are  engaged  in  the  administration  of  this  industrial  gov- 
ernment. They  contrasted  the  harmony  prevailing  under  this 
system  with  the  state  of  conflict  at  Kirschbaum's.  They  stated 
the  demands  of  the  workers  for  "  an  increase  in  wages  in  order 
to  meet  the  higher  cost  of  living,  and  the  right  to  maintain  an 
organization  of  their  own  choosing."  These  statements  have 
not  appeared  in  Philadelphia  papers.  Union  representatives 
assert  that  when  they  were  offered  as  advertisements  to  all  the 
Philadelphia  newspapers  they  were  refused.  They  say  that  in 
one  case  a  contract  was  signed  at  $1500  to  run  the  advertise- 
ment in  three  leading  papers,  and  the  day  before  it  was  to  ap- 
pear the  union  was  notified  that  the  contract  was  cancelled.  If 
this  is  the  policy  of  Philadelphia  newspapers,  and  it  seems  to 
be  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  general  labor  policy  of  the 
controlling  elements  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  in  striking  contrast 
with  that  of  leading  New  York  papers,  which  printed  full- 
page  advertisements  of  both  employers  and  the  union  in  the 
recent  controversy  between  the  Dress  and  Waist  Manufactur- 
ers' Association  and  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Work- 
ers' Union. 

What  Kirschbaum  &  Company  offers,  as  over  against  the 
system  of  joint  control  over  conditions  of  labor  that  obtains 
in  union  shops  in  the  industry,  is  an  elaborate  bonus  system, 
numerous  welfare  features,  and  a  company-installed  shop  com- 
mittee. There  are  bonuses  for  loyalty,  length  of  service  and 
production,  the  total  amounting  to  a  minimum  of  13  per  cent. 
The  company  serves  meals  to  employes  at  low  rates,  and  buys 
flour,  potatoes,  canned  goods,  etc.,  in  carload  lots  and  sells 
them  to  workers  at  cost.  Employes  receive  medical  attention 
and  sick  benefits.  A  shop  committee  was  installed  last  June, 
which  has  power  to  "  make  recommendations  on  all  questions 
relating  to  working  conditions,  education  and  other  similar 
matters  of  mutual  interest  to  the  employes  and  the  manage- 
ment." All  these  devices  are  familiar  in  other  industries,  and 
employers  assert  that  they  offer  to  employes  more  advantages 
than  unionism.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  they  win  out  in 
an  industry  as  strongly  organized  as  the  men's  clothing  trade. 

The  status  of  the  controversy  is  that  after  eleven  weeks  no 
settlement  has  been  offered.  According  to  the  union,  the  great 
majority  of  strikers  are  still  out,  but  most  of  them  have  ob- 
tained other  positions.  The  union  asserts  that  with  its  present 
employes  Kirschbaum  &  Company  is  getting  only  30  per  cent 
production,  and  that  the  firm  has  been  unable  to  get  work  done 
outside  because  in  all  union  shops  there  are  men  watching  who 
know  the  materials  and  patterns  used  by  the  company  and  who 
can  prevent  this  work  being  done.    That  the  firm  is  indeed  in 
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THE   CATHOLIC   BISHOPS  ON 
INDUSTRIAL  POLICIES 

From  the  pastoral  letter  of  February  22,  signed 
by  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  addressed  by  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  the 
clergy  and  laity  in  their  charge. 

The  disturbances  from  which  our  industries  are  suffering 
bring  home  to  all  the  people,  in  direct  and  practical  form, 
the  need  of  thorough  readjustment.  In  part  the  present 
situation  is  due  to  the  war,  but  its  real  causes  lie  farther 
back  in  our  industrial  history.  It  is  not  merely  that  unwise 
policies  have  been  adopted,  but  rather  that  these  have  been 
framed  upon  wrong  principles  and  baseless  assumptions. 

It  is  an  error  to  assume  that  the  issues  involved  are  purely 
economic.  They  are,  at  bottom,  moral  and  religious.  Their 
settlement  calls  for  a  clear  perception  of  the  obligations 
which  justice  and  charity  impose. 

In  urging  their  respective  claims  the  parties  apparently 
disregard  the  fact  that  the  people  as  a  whole  have  a  prior 
claim.  The  first  step,  therefore,  toward  correcting  the  evil 
is  to  insist  that  the  rights  of  the  community  shall  prevail, 
that  law  and  order  shall  be  preserved,  and  that  the  public 
shall  not  be  made  to  suffer  while  the  contention  goes  on 
from  one  mistake  to  another. 

The  failure  to  reach  an  agreement  is  due,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, to  the  supposition  that  class  is  naturally  hostile  to  class. 
In  truth,  each  needs  the  other.  Capital  cannot  do  without 
labor,  nor  labor  without  capital.  This  is  obvious;  but  the 
more  important  point  is  that  capital  and  labor  are  bound 
by  mutual  obligations,  not  simply  by  mutual  needs  or 
interests. 

In  this  whole  question  the  moral  value  of  man  and  the 
dignity  of  human  labor  are  cardinal  points.  By  treating 
the  laborer  as  a  man,  not  as  a  machine,  the  employer  will 
make  him  a  better  working  man.  By  respecting  his  own 
moral  dignity  as  a  man  the  laborer  will  compel  the  respect 
of  his  employer  and  of  the  community. 

The  right  of  labor  to  a  living  wage,  with  decent  mainte- 
nance for  the  present  and  provision  for  the  future,  is  gen- 
erally recognized.  The  right  of  capital  to  a  fair  day's  work 
for  a  fair  day's  pay  is  equally  plain.  To  secure  the  prac- 
tical recognition  and  exercise  of  both  rights,  good  will,  no 
less  than  adherence  to  justice,  is  required.  Animosity  and 
mistrust  should  first  be  cleared  away.  When  this  is  done, 
when  the  parties  meet  in  a  friendly  rather  than  a  militant 
spirit,  it  will  be  possible  to  effect  a  conciliation. 

We  are  confident  that  the  good  sense  of  our  people  will 
find  a  way  out  of  the  present  situation.  As  the  confusion 
occasioned  by  war  subsides,  calmer  judgment  will  prevail. 
Men  will  see  that  internal  peace  and  the  cooperation  of  all 
classes  must  be  secured  if  our  country  is  to  enjoy  prosperity 
at  home  and  respect  abroad.  America's  great  opportunity 
must  not  be  sacrificed  to  selfish  aims  or  partisan  interests. 
We  made  war  upon  greed  and  selfish  ambition.  We  shall 
not  let  them  triumph  within  our  own  borders. 


straits  for  workers  is  witnessed  by  its  continued  advertisements, 
and  especially  by  the  motion  picture  appeals  which  did  not 
reach  the  public. 

CHINESE  MISSIONS 

SEVERAL  articles  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Chinese  Re- 
corder, monthly  organ  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion, are  devoted  to  Chinese  reactions  to  American  mission 
work.  A  Chinese  contributor  remarks  that  "  considering  the 
amount  of  time,  labor  and  money  expended,  the  number  of 
converts,  especially  of  the  educated  classes,  is  still  too  few  to 
exercise  any  marked  influence  on  the  habits  and  aspirations  of 
the  people."  He  complains  that  the  Chinese  who  have  had  a 
liberal  training  in  English  and  American  colleges  are  not  con- 
sulted on  questions  of  education  and  occupy  an  inferior  posi- 
tion when  engaging  in  mission  work — with  the  result  that 
there  is  insufficient  leadership  in  that  work  by  Chinese  leaders. 
Nor  is  sufficient  appeal  made  for  the  cooperation  of  leisured 
Chinese  women  of  the  educated  classes. 

Another  Chinese  contributor  points  to  the  rise  of  Egyptian 


students  and  their  disturbance  of  the  peace  as  a  warning  lesson 
to  those  in  charge  of  Chinese  youth.  Unless  Chinese  leaders 
are  trained  and  given  authority,  the  opportunities  for  ordered 
participation  of  students  in  demands  for  better  government 
and  the  exercise  of  their  influence  upon  the  public  welfare  will 
pass  unused.  This  writer  also,  as  many  before  him,  criticises 
the  lack  of  unity  among  the  Christian  churches  which  is  apt  to 
give  students  an  idea  that  the  preachers  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine are  themselves  prone  to  jealousy. 

Several  writers  affirm  that  the  social  message  of  the  Chris- 
tian gospel  alone  is  able  to  carry  conviction  and  make  the 
church  a  powerful  influence  for  good.  David  Yui,  general 
secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  China,  is  quoted  as  saying: 
_  In  anticipating  the  types  of  Chinese  Christian  leadership  needed 
in  the  near  future,  we  need  to  lay  more  emphasis  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  social  leadership.  This  type  of  leadership,  if 
properly  directed,  will  produce  great  results.  We  do  not  want  to 
limit  Christian  life  only  to  attendance  at  church  and  prayer  meetings. 
We  want  it  to  touch  in  all  respects  the  community  life.  Until  it 
succeeds  in  doing  this,  it  will  not  reach  its  full  power  in  the  lives 
of  men. 

The  social  approach,  says  an  American  contributor,  is  the 
method  most  in  harmony  with  China's  ethical  ideals  and  its 
tradition  of  cooperation  in  social  service  through  guilds  and 
other  city  organizations  which  aim  at  bettering  the  condition 
of  the  masses. 

NEW  BROOMS 

ON  January  5,  a  new  group  took  charge  of  Philadel- 
phia's municipal  affairs,  and  the  new  administration 
was  widely  heralded  in  other  cities  as  a  "  reform  "  ad- 
ministration. That  word  of  praise  "  or  blame,  as  you  prefer," 
writes  Frederick  P.  Gruenberg,  conveys  an  incorrect  impres- 
sion, since  its  election  proceeded  on  old  party  lines.  J.  Hamp- 
ton Moore  took  office  with  the  good-will  and  hearty  support 
of  all  of  the  seven  newspapers,  and  with  the  confidence  of  most 
of  the  citizens  and  civic  bodies.  An  air  of  energy  and  deter- 
mination characterized  the  new  administration  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  this  was  a  particularly  gratifying  contrast  to  the 
easy-going  tone  of  the  four  years  just  preceding.  The  mayor's 
appointments  of  the  department  heads  have  given  pretty  gen- 
eral satisfaction.  Conspicuously  qualified  to  be  director  of  pub- 
lic health,  for  instance,  is  Dr.  C.  Lincoln  Furbush,  ex-colonel 
Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  one  time  aid  to  General  Gorgas, 
and  internationally  famous  as  a  sanitarian.  None  of  the  other 
major  appointments  has  aroused  any  serious  criticism,  and 
confidence  seems  to  be  widespread  in  the  integrity  and  native 
ability  of  the  new  directors,  if  not  always  in  their  specific  tech- 
nical equipments. 

The  head  of  the  newly  created  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, to  which  the  city's  recreational,  correctional  and  chari- 
table functions  are  entrusted,  is  former  state  Senator  Ernest  L. 
Tustin,  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  active  on  the  boards  of  the 
Child  Federation  and  other  philanthropic  organizations.  Mr. 
Tustin  is  not  a  professional  social  worker,  but  he  has  always 
had  a  great  interest  in  social  questions  and  is  sympathetic  with 
much  of  the  newer  constructive  attitude  toward  ameliorating 
social  ills.  Thus  far  he  has  announced  parts  of  his  program 
that  include  broader  recreational  activities,  more  humane  and 
effective  correctional  procedure,  municipal  legal  aid,  and  con- 
structive social  work  among  special  groups,  such  as  aliens  and 
Negroes.  The  head  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  is 
James  T.  Cortelyou  who  has  had  a  long  and  excellent  record 
as  chief  post  office  inspector  in  Philadelphia  and  in  that  capac- 
ity gathered  great  experience  in  meeting  the  problems  of  crime 
and  criminals.  Mr.  Cortelyou  is  not  regarded  as  "  in  politics," 
and  much  is  hoped  from  him  in  removing  the  employes  of  his 
very  large  and  important  department  from  political  activity 
and  in  restoring  their  efficiency  and  morale.  The  head  of  the 
highly  important  Department  of  Public  Works  is  John  C. 
Winston,  the  well-known  publisher  and  an  active  leader  in 
reform  politics,  and  George  F.  Sproule  heads  the  Department 
of  Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries.  The  only  hold-over  is 
William  S.  Twining,  Director  of  Transit  in  the  late  Smith  ad- 
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ministration.  Mr.  Twining,  an  engineer  of  standing  in  his 
profession,  has  been  asked  by  the  new  mayor  to  hold  his  port- 
folio temporarily,  but  many  citizens  urge  his  permanent  reten- 
tion. 

The  council,  as  reconstructed  by  the  new  charter,  is  a  one- 
chambered  body  of  21  members  as  against  the  old  bicameral 
arrangement  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  145.  In  the 
council  the  Vare  wing,  who  call  themselves  "  Regular  Republi- 
cans," have  ten  seats,  while  the  mayor's  friends  hold  eleven. 
Of  these  eleven,  two  or  three  are  said  to  be  independents.  The 
situation  generally,  therefore,  is  one  making  reform  possible 
rather  than  the  outcome  of  a  reform  movement  and  therefore 
still  in  need  of  vigilance. 

WHAT  WOMEN  WANT 

TWO  and  one-half  million  voters  present  a  forceful  body 
when  banded  together  for  definite,  extra-political  ends. 
The  action  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion, at  its  convention  last  week  in  Chicago,  in  becoming  the 
National  League  of  Woman  Voters  with  the  purpose  "  of  fos- 
tering education  in  citizenship  and  of  supporting  improved 
legislation  "  will,  once  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  is  com- 
pletely ratified,  automatically  bring  such  a  group  into  existence. 
However  skeptical  outsiders  may  be  as  to  keeping  such  a  great 
body  intact,  the  leaders  hold  to  the  contrary,  that  there  is 
every  prospect  that  it  will  not  be  limited  to  this  number. 
Women  hitherto  conservative  or  lethargic  or  preoccupied,  or 
who  have  been  impatient  of  the  method  of  the  national  asso- 
ciation, will  probably  increase  its  ranks.  No  similar  group 
has  ever  come  into  existence,  with  its  lack  of  political  tradition, 
its  range  of  interests,  its  numbers.  The  concern  of  the  poli- 
tician was  shown  at  the  recent  convention  to  be  the  whole- 
sale enrollment  of  these  women  in  his  particular  political  party 
and  the  prevention  of  so  ominous  a  body  as  a  separate  women's 
party.  But  the  organization  is  managing  to  steer  a  middle 
course.  On  the  one  hand  they  are  keeping  together  for  guid- 
ance and  education,  on  the  other  are  following  the  counsel  to 
"  get  into  parties  "  to  help  formulate  their  policies.  The  cal- 
iber of  this  group  of  women  is  shown  by  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  recent  convention.  Of  the  thirteen  resolutions 
passed,  only  two  might  be  said  to  be  if  limited  interest — one 
that  the  names  of  four  women  pioneers  be  added  to  the  Hall 
of  Fame,  the  other  that  Susan  B.  Anthony's  birthday  be  set 
apart  by  American  women  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving.  The 
other  resolutions  were  concerned  with  national  policies  and 
foreign  relations.    They  urge: 

Foreign 

Entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  League  of  Nations; 

Use  of  Government  influence  to  relieve  the  peoples  of  all  coun- 
tries from  famine  and  pestilence; 

A  policy  of  constructive  and  friendly  cooperation  between  this 
country  and  Mexico; 

Cooperation  in  Armenian  relief  and  protest  against  Turkish  con- 
tiol  of  Armenia; 

Domestic 

Free  speech,  free  press,  free  representation  as  the  best  safeguard 
of  American  institutions; 

Increased  funds  for  teachers'  salaries  so  that  school  boards  may 
get  well  trained  and  capable  teachers; 

Universal  compulsory  physical  training  for  both  sexes  of  from  six 
to  eighteen  years  of  age; 

Opposition  to  universal  compulsory  military  training; 

Creation  of  a  federal  bureau  of  housing  and  living  conditions; 

Amendment  ot  the  Vocational  Education  Act  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  home  economics ; 

The  practice  of  thrift  and  study  of  the  Treasury  thrift  program. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  actually  came  into  being  at 
the  annual  suffrage  convention  last  year  to  be  temporarily  an 
auxiliary  of  the  older  organization  until  national  suffrage 
should  be  attained.  At  that  time  seven  committees  were  ap- 
pointed— on  child  welfare,  food  supply  and  demand,  social 
hygiene,  American  citizenship,  research.  These  committees 
are  actively  functioning  and  to  judge  from  the  programs  they 
submitted  to  the  recent  convention  are  not  only  watching  pres- 
ent legislation  in  their  fields  but  are  advocating  far-reaching 


changes.  Direction  of  the  new  organization  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  board  of  ten  elected  directors — seven  regional 
directors  and  three  from  the  country  at  large — and  of  a  paid 
official,  a  national  manager,  who  is  to  be  selected  by  the  board. 
The  members  of  the  board  are:  directors  at  large,  Mrs.  Maud 
Wood  Park,  Massachusetts,  chairman ;  Mrs.  Richard  Ed- 
wards, Indiana,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Solon  Jacobs,  Indiana,  secre- 
tary; the  seven  regional  directors,  Katherine  Ludington,  Con- 
necticut; Mrs.  Louis  Slade,  New  York;  Delia  Dortch,  Ten- 
nessee; Elizabeth  Hauser,  Ohio;  Mrs.  James  Page,  Minne- 
sota; Mrs.  George  Gellhorn,  Missouri;  Mrs.  C.  B.  Simmons, 
Oregon.  Mrs.  Wood,  as  chairman  of  the  congressional  com- 
mittee of  the  suffrage  association,  engineered  the  amendment 
through  Congress.  But  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  former 
association  are  retiring.  The  officers'  of  the  past  year  have 
been  reelected  to  hold  over  until  the  amendment  has  been 
ratified,  then  to  make  report  to  the  national  board  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  recent  convention.  Whether  complete 
ratification  is  as  near  as  reorganization  at  Chicago  would  indi- 
cate is  not  absolutely  assured.  Four  states  are  yet  needed. 
Favorable  action  is  expected  of  Oklahoma,  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  Connecticut,  Delaware  and  Vermont.  Oklahoma 
and  West  Virginia  are  thus  far  the  only  ones  of  these  to  call  a 
special  session  to  consider-  the  question. 

300,000  DISABLED— 217  TRAINED 

MORE  than  300,000  of  the  youth  of  this  country  were 
disabled  or  hurt  in  the  war.  As  is  well-known,  Con- 
gress established  a  division  of  rehabilitation  in  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  to  give  these  men 
training  and  to  help  them  find  work.  Against  this  board  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  has  just  brought  a  vigorous  and 
compelling  indictment.  Charging  that  200,000  men  have  reg- 
istered with  the  board,  of  whom  at  least  110,000  are  eligible 
to  training  under  the  act  of  Congress,  the  Evening  Post  says 
that  after  nineteen  months  of  effort  the  board  has  placed  in 
training  only  24,000  of  them  and  has  actually  trained  and  put 
into  gainful  employment  217. 

These  facts  are  presented  in  a  series  of  articles  by  Harold 
A.  Littledale.  Mr.  Littledale  made  a  first  hand  investigation 
of  the  board's  activities.  He  accuses  it  of  toying  with  the 
hopes  and  future  of  disabled  soldiers.  He  says  that  delays  of 
six  months  in  providing  training  were  usual  and  that  delays  of 
nine  months  were  "not  rare."  He  declares  that  75  per  cent 
of  the  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  disabled  in  the  war  are 
still  waiting  for  the  machinery  to  move.  Thirty  per  cent  of 
those  who  are  approved  for  training,  he  says,  grow  disgusted 
with  the  delay  and  inefficiency  of  the  board  and  throw  up  their 
chances.     He  continues: 

In  its  strict  interpretation  of  the  law  the  board  has  in  every  instance 

Courtesy,  New  York  Evening  Post 
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thrown  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  disabled  man  himself.  That 
was  not  the  intention  of  Congress;  that  was  not  the  wish  of  the 
nation.  Both  the  Congress  and  the  nation,  it  is  safe  to  assert,  wished 
the  disabled  man  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  dpubt,  and  that  the  board 
has  not  given. 

Further,  the  board  has  set  up  in  Washington  a  highly  centralized 
organization.  Of  3,000  employes,  1,000  are  in  Washington,  and  these 
1,000  duplicate  in  large  measure  the  work  of  the  other  2,000. 
.  .  .  In  last  December  the  board  paid  out  $386,807  in  salaries  to 
3,242  employes,  but  paid  out  only  $139,335  for  tuition  for  21,537 
disabled  soldiers. 

Mr.  Littledale  tells  several  stories  of  men  who  have  suf- 
fered. One  of  these  is  about  Rudolph  Faber,  of  Inwood, 
Long  Island,  who  was  wounded  at  Chateau-Thierry  with 
fragments  of  a  heavy  explosive  shell  buried  in  his  left  shoulder. 
Shortly  after  he  was  wounded  Fabef  arrived  at  Colonial  Hos- 
pital, Rahway,  N.  J.  The  federal  board  did  not  get  in  touch 
with  him  while  he  was  in  the  hospital;  it  "let  him  escape." 
Faber  therefore  returned  to  his  home  without  having  heard  of 
the  board.  He  found  that  he  could  not  follow  his  former  oc- 
cupation of  butcher  because  of  the  injury  to  his  arm;  so  he  took 
another  job,  although  he  was  able  to  earn  at  it  less  than  he 
earned  before  the  war. 

On  July  24,  1919  [writes  Mr.  Littledale],  the  Federal  Board  wrote 
Faber  a  letter  asking  him  to  call.  Faber  took  a  day  off  from  his 
work  and  came  in  from  Inwood.  He  went  to  the  offices  of  the  board. 
There  was  what  Faber  calls  "  an  awful  jam."  He  had  to  wait  his 
turn.  He  kept  his  left  arm  out  of  harm's  way  as  much  as  possible 
and  hung  on.  The  hours  went  by.  Faber  struck  up  a  conversation 
with  some  of  the  other  disabled  men  who  made  up  that  "  awful  jam." 
From  them  he  learned  that  some  had  been  waiting  three  and  four 
months  for  training.  That  was  disquieting,  but  Faber  had  taken  the 
day  off  and  figured  he  might  as  well  see  it  through.  At  2  o'clock  he 
reached  the  desk.  He  produced  the  board's  letter  and  was  told  to  go 
to'  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  and  come  back  the  next  day. 
For  five  hours  Faber  had  been  waiting  for  ten  words  that  could  have 
been  writen  in  the  letter  that  brought  him  there. 

But  time  meant  money  to  Faber.  He  hadn't  much  of  a  job  and  he 
was  crippled.  He  didn't  want  to  lose  out  altogether,  and  he  told  the 
clerk  that  he  could  not  get  of?  two  days  in  succession.  So  the  clerk 
told  him  to  go  to  the  War  Risk  Bureau  for  medical  examination  and 
promised  to  write  to  him.  That  was  July  25,  1919.  Today,  more 
than  six  months  later,  Faber,  formerly  sergeant  of  heavy  trench  mor- 
tars, wounded  on  the  Vesle  while  on  active  service,  has  heard  nothing 
fiom  the  board  commanded  by  law  to  re-educate  just  such  men  as  him. 

Mr.  Littledale  says  that  light  may  be  shed  upon  the  board's 
failure  by  portions  of  an  order  sent  out  from  its  central  office  to 
agents,  from  which  he  quotes: 

5.  The  organs  used  in  approving  cases  are  the  eyes  and  the  brain. 
The  ears  and  the  heart  do  not  function. 

8.  Be  hard  boiled.  Members  of  the  district  office  staff  will  beat 
you  over  the  head  with  verbal  pressure.  District  pressure  causes 
all  our  mistakes.  Put  cotton  in  your  ears  and  lock  the  door.  If  you 
are  naturally  sympathetic,  work  nights  when  nobody  is  there. 

11.  Accept  advice  from  central  office.  Take  all  the  cigarettes  you 
can  get  from  members  of  the  district  office  staffj  but  no  advice. 

The  chief  charge  against  the  board  is  its  delay  in  providing 
training  and  helping  men  to  get  work.  But  Mr.  Littledale 
brings  other  charges.  He  says  that  the  board  gives  courses  of 
only  six  months'  duration  in  trades  where  the  union  require- 
ment is  a  four-year  apprenticeship,  and  that  the  men  thus 
trained  are  generally  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  after  they  com- 
plete their  courses  and  get  employment  they  will  be  classified 
as  apprentices  and  will  be  entitled  only  to  the  pay  of  appren- 
tices. He  charges  that  the  board  does  virtually  no  follow-up 
work,  with  the  result  that  disabled  men  put  in  factories  for 
training  are  exposed  to  exploitation.    This,  he  says, 

is  often  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  form  of  contract  labor.  The 
board  places  the  men  in  the  factories.  The  employer  sometimes  pays 
them  nothing,  but  he  gets  the  product  of  their  work  and  is  paid  by 
the  government  for  the  "instruction"  he  gives.  Careful  follow-up 
work  is  needed  to  prevent  that,  but  the  boaid's  follow-up  work  is 
not  worthy  of  the  name. 

Civil  service  regulations  have  been  violated  by  the  board, 
according  to  Mr.  Littledale.  He  names  men  who  have  been 
appointed  to  offices  for  which  there  was  an  eligible  list,  al- 


though these  men  had  no  civil  service  rating;  one  of  these,  he 
says,  is  William  A.  Clarke,  head  of  the  New  York  district  of- 
fice. He  declares  also  that  some  of  the  board's  employes,  con- 
trary to  statute,  have  drawn  two  salaries  from  the  government, 
and  specifies  Charles  A.  Prosser,  for  two  and  a  half  years  the 
board's  director,  who,  he  says,  has  drawn  two  salaries  of  $5,000 
each.  He  insists  that  the  board's  business  methods  have  been 
lax  and  that  "  in  this  district  [the  New  York  district]  and  in 
other  districts  it  owes  thousands  of  dollars."  He  says  that  for 
over  eight  months  it  owed  $16,000  to  the  Post-Graduate  Hos- 
pital in  New  York  city  and  that  this  was  paid  only  when  the 
hospital  said  it  would  take  no  more  students.  The  board  owed 
$13,000  to  the  army,  he  says,  and  not  until  the  army  threatened 
to  send  over  a  detail  of  soldiers  to  "  clean  up  "  the  board's  of- 
fices did  it  pay. 

Mr.  Littledale's  indictment  has  had  forerunners  in  the  criti- 
cism of  soldiers  themselves.  Last  August  the  Association  of 
Disabled  Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Marines  condemned  the  board 
for  delay  and  injustice  in  a  statement  sent  out  from  Philadel- 
phia. In  September  the  American  Legion  declared  that  the 
history  of  the  board  was  "  a  black  record  of  broken  promises 
and  betrayal  of  trust."  The  board  is  not  responsible  to  any 
executive  department  of  the  government.  It  is  responsible  to 
congress  alone  and  so  only  a  congressional  house-cleaning,  pre- 
sumably, can  rid  it  of  "  confusion,  extravagance  and  waste," 
if  Mr.  Littledale's  charges  are  true. 


Labor  and  the  Railroads 

WILL  the  Esch-Cummins  railroad  bill  prepare  the 
way  for  industrial  peace  on  the  railroads?  That  is 
one  of  the  questions  of  prime  importance  to  which 
Congress  and  the  country  last  week  had  to  direct 
swift  attention.  For  continuous  operation  of  the  railroads  is 
essential  to  the  comfort  and  to  the  health  of  the  nation.  Our 
type  of  civilization  rests  on  transportation.  It  is  enormously  de- 
sirable therefore  that  the  service  they  offer  be  not  interrupted. 
Yet  in  a  land  of  free  men  continuous  operation  is  made  pos- 
sible only  by  good  will  between  managers  and  men.  Does  the 
Esch-Cummins  bill  offer  rational  assurance  that  peace  on  the 
railroads  will  be  preserved? 

The  Railroad  Administration  will  come  to  an  end  at  mid- 
night of  February  29.  Some  legislation  transferring  the  rail- 
roads from  governmental  to  private  operation  was  so  urgently 
needed  as  to  be  well  nigh  inevitable.  Congress  accordingly 
had  only  a  brief  time  to  reach  its  decision  on  the  labor  pro- 
posals as  well  as  on  the  other  issues  of  first  importance  in- 
volved in  the  railroad  bill.  On  February  18,  just  eleven  days 
before  the  termination  of  federal  control,  the  conference  com- 
mittee reported  its  work  to  the  two  houses.  Not  until  Feb- 
ruary 2i,  eight  days  before  the  new  season  of  private  opera- 
tion begins,  could  the  House  give  its  attention  to  the  measure. 
Within  two  days  debate  was  ended  and  the  railroad  bill  was 
passed.  Yet  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  the  investors  has 
been  foreseen  since  the  Armistice.  Fourteen  months  have 
gone  by  during  which  the  bill  might  have  been  passed.  In 
spite  of  this,  by  legislative  methods  final  consideration  was 
deferred  until  deliberated  decision  could  not  be  given  to  the 
measure. 

A  curious  comment  is  this  on  the  state  of  mind  of  Congress 
and,  too,  of  the  country. 

So  far  as  labor  is  concerned  the  conference  bill  makes  one 
definite  proposal.  It  offers  collective  bargaining  with  volun- 
tary arbitration  and  federal  mediation  and  conciliation  to  the 
workers  and  to  the  railroads.  On  its  face  at  any  rate  the  com- 
pulsory arbitration  for  which  Senator  Cummins  stood  sponsor 
has  been  abandoned.  Governmental  machinery  through  which 
the  roads  and  their  employes  may  be  stimulated  to  deal  directly 
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with  each  other  and  through  which  as  a  last  resort  arbitra- 
tion may  be  offered  is  provided.  But  seemingly — unless  the 
injunction  process  is  tacitly  relied  upon — the  decisions  of  the 
arbitators  will  have  no  legal  compulsion.  What  these  federal 
officers  may  decree  appears  to  have  only  the  strength  of  the 
public  opinion  the  decision  may  evoke.  That  is  all  visible  on 
the  surface  although  admittedly  some  of  the  labor  critics  think 
that  indirect  compulsory  arbitration  may  lurk  in  vague  phrases 
of  the  bill. 

The  machinery  provided  by  the  bill  is  two-fold.  In  the  first 
place,  "  Railroad  Boards  of  Labor  Adjustment  may  be  estab- 
lished by  agreement  between  any  carrier,  group  of  carriers,  or 
the  carriers,  as  a  whole,  and  any  employes  or  subordinate  offi- 
cials of  carriers,  or  organization  or  groups  of  organizations 
thereof."  In  effect  this  permits  the  railroads  and  their  em- 
ployes to  continue  the  arrangements  which  have  developed 
under  federal  control.  There  are  now  three  railway  boards 
of  adjustment.  The  first  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
four  older  brotherhoods,  engineers,  firemen,  conductors  and 
trainmen,  with  an  equal  number  of  railroad  officials.  The 
second  board  of  adjustment  takes  care  of  the  affairs  of  the  shop 
employes  of  the  railroads.  Electrical  workers,  machinists, 
sheet  metal  workers  and  blacksmiths  and  helpers  on  a  similar 
basis  of  representation  with  railroad  executives  comprise  the 
members  of  board  number  two.  The  third  board  was 
arranged  to  handle  problems  brought  up  by  the  newer  organ- 
izations. Among  these  are  maintenance  of  way  employes,  shop 
laborers,  clerks,  station  employes,  switchmen,  freight  handlers 
and  telegraphers. 

The  boards  of  adjustment  are  bi-partisan.  They  have  no 
umpires  or  neutral  members.  Broad  questions  of  wages  and 
hours  under  the  Railroad  Administration  have  not  been  han- 
dled by  them.  Their  work  has  been  restricted  to  dealing  with 
interpretations  of  general  decisions  made  by  other  agencies  and 
with  settling  minor  controversies.  Nevertheless  their  work 
has  been  of  great  value.  It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the 
conference  bill  looks  for  agencies  which  will  continue  the 
service  now  being  performed  by  the  adjustment  boards.  The 
question  of  perpetuating  them  is,  however,  by  the  Esch-Cum- 
mins  bill  merely  referred  to  the  roads  and  to  their  employes. 
If  either  party  is  weary  of  this  form  of  cooperation  it  may 
be  stopped. 

The  creation  of  a  "  Railroad  Labor  Board  "  is  also  pro- 
vided for.  This  would  consist  of  nine  members.  Three  would 
represent  the  labor  group,  three  the  management,  and  three 
the  public.  Each  member  would  be  paid  $10,000  a  year.  A 
central  office  would  be  established  at  Chicago.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  would  not  be  contingent 
upon  the  wishes  of  the  railroads  or  of  the  unions.  In  each 
case,  the  corporations  and  their  employes  would  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  nominate  members  from  which  the  Presi- 
dent might  make  his  appointments,  but  if  either  party  neglected 
to  send  in  nomination  appointments  would  still  be  made  by 
the  President. 

The  board  would  have  considerable  powers.  First  of  all  it 
would  make  investigations  and  researches.  It  must  also  pub- 
lish these  studies.  Then  the  board  and  the  individual  mem- 
bers would  have  the  right  to  administer  oaths  and  to  compel 
testimony.  In  the  event  that  a  witness  challenged  the  author- 
ity of  a  member  of  the  board,  the  aid  of  a  United  States  dis- 
trict court  might  be  invoked.  Punishment  for  contempt  of 
court  would  thereby  give  force  to  the  board.  Access  to  all 
relevant  records  would  also  be  provided.  So  far  some  of  the 
power  of  the  judiciary  would  be  delegated  to  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board.  It  could  also  hold  public  hearings  to  determine 
whether  or  not  its  decisions  were  being  complied  with  by  the 
railroads  and  by  their  employes.  But  if  it  found  that  its 
rulings  were  being  disobeyed,  its  only  recourse  would  be  to 
make  a  public  statement.  Accordingly  public  opinion  with 
the  possibility  of  further  legislation  by  Congress  would  be  the 
ultimate  sanction  of  its  findings. 

The  Railroad  Labor  Board  inevitably  suggests  the  some- 


what similar  board  which  Congress  created  nearly  six  years 
ago.  Indeed  the  Esch-Cummins  bill  mentions  this  previous 
agency  by  providing  that  its  powers  and  duties  shall  not  extend 
to  any  dispute  which  may  be  received  by  the  suggested  adjust- 
ments boards  or  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  In  July,  1913, 
this  board  was  created  to  settle  by  mediation,  conciliation  and 
arbitration  controversies  concerning  wages  and  hours  between 
the  railroads  and  carriers.  It  has  never  functioned  in  an  im- 
portant way.  Neither  the  roads  nor  the  brotherhoods  have 
seemed  to  care  especially  to  use  it.  When  the  controversy 
which  eventuated  in  thi  Adnmson  law  was  raging  the  Board 
of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  was  powerless.  Useful  minor 
work  has  of  course  been  performed  especially  before  the  Rail- 
road Administration  came  into  existence,  but  on  the  whole  its 
achievements  have  been  slight. 

This  should  be  said  with  entire  respect  for  the  men  who 
happen  to  have  composed  its  membership.  Events  beyond 
their  control  prevented  the  fruition  of  the  hopes  placed  in 
the  organization.  Nevertheless  in  estimating  the  probable 
value  of  the  scheme  now  offered  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee, it  is  useful  to  remember  this  failure.  Congress  ought 
furthermore  either  to  consolidate  the  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  with  some  other  body  or  else  to  abolish  it.  It  is 
futile  to  permit  an  obsolete  board  to  continue  to  exist  along- 
side similar  public  bodies  from  which  service  is  expected.  The 
example  is  bad  and  furthermore  the  members  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  nothing  to  do  are  put  in  an  undignified  position. 
In  comparing  the  board  which  has  done  little  and  that  which  is 
proposed,  it  should  however,  be  remembered  that  a  more  or- 
ganic system  of  representation  will  now  be  tried.  On  the 
United  States  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  there  are 
only  public  or  political  members.  On  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  the  railroads  and  the  unions  may  nominate  a  two-thirds 
majority.     That   difference  is  important. 

The  Labor  Board  when  called  upon  must  fix  "  just  and 
reasonable  "  wages  and  salaries  and  working  conditions.  A 
similar  principle  of  reason  and  justice  was  given  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  commission  some  years  to  be  used  in  fixing 
rates.  The  reasonable  return  allowed  by  the  commission  was 
such  that  the  railroads  were  not  satisfied.  Without  going  into 
the  justice  of  their  complaint  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  Esch-Cummins  bill  specifies  in  some  detail  considerations 
which  should  be  taken  by  the  Labor  Board  in  establishing 
just  and  reasonable  wages.     These  are: 

1.  The  scales  of  wages  paid  for  similar  kinds  of  work  in  other 
industries ; 

2-   The  relation  between  wages  and  the  cost  of  living; 

3.  The   hazard   of  the  employment; 

4.  The  training  and  the  skill   required; 

5.  The  degree  of  responsibility; 

6.  The  character  and   regularity  of  employment;   and 

7.  Inequalities  of  increases  in  wages  or  of  treatment,  and  the 
result  of  previous  wage  orders  or  adjustments. 

In  addition  the  bill  provides  for  the  continuance  of  present 
wages  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

These  rules  are  of  great  interest.  Some  of  them  embody 
considerations  which  the  brotherhoods  have  themselves  offered 
in  previous  negotiations  with  the  railroads.  Taken  as  a  whole 
their  application  will  probably  result  in  increases  for  the  low 
wage  groups  of  the  railroads.  It  is  much  less  clear  that 
through  them  the  highly  skilled,  well  organized  brotherhoods 
who  had  obtained  preferred  positions  for  some  of  their  mem- 
bers, will  be  able  to  keep  ahead  of  the  procession. 

The  unions  do  not  like  the  conference  measure.  It  is  sig- 
nificant, however,  that  their  chief  attack  is  not  directed 
against  the  labor  provisions  of  the  bill.  Their  principal  oppo- 
sition is  centered  on  the  section  which  stipulates  that  rates 
fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  re- 
turn an  average  of  ^]/2  per  cent  on  the  ascertained  aggregate 
value  of  the  railroad  property.  As  to  this  the  leaders  of  fif- 
teen railroad  unions  who  met  at  the  offices  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  said : 

By  this  bill   the   Government  which   we   have   instituted   for   the 
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common  good  is  prostituted  to  establish  the  private  interests  of  hold- 
ers of  railroad  securities  as  a  class,  giving  to  them  a  first  lien  upon 
the  property  of  the  country  at  the  expense  of  all  other  citizens,  in- 
vestors, producers  and  consumers.  This  is  an  intolerable  subversion 
of  the  principles  of  the  American  government,  an  abandonment  of 
government  for  the  common  good,  the  establishment  of  government 
for  private  interest,  special  privileges  and  class  benefits. 

The  failure  of  the  bill  to  refer  clearly  to  the  organizations 
which  will  be  represented  in  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  is 
among  other  things  objected  to.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
three  members  representing  the  labor  group  must  be  nomi- 
nated by  employes  and  subordinate  officials.  The  subordinate 
officials  are  only  partially  organized.  Their  unions  are  re- 
cent. The  unions  leaders  fear  that  the  employes'  delegation 
on  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  may  be  drawn  dispropor- 
tionately from  the  subordinate  officials.  Such  an  outcome  is 
at  least  conceivable.  Whether  it  ever  did  happen  would 
depend  upon  the  administration  in  power.  If  a  President  and 
a  Congress  bitterly  hostile  to  organized  labor  were  elected, 
such  an  eventuality  might  well  be  expected. 

The  entire  logic  of  this  objection  will  be  to  drive  the  unions 
into  politics.  As  more  and  more  the  control  of  industrial  con- 
ditions becomes  the  prize  of  governmental  leadership,  in- 
evitably the  labor  movement  will  drift  into  politics. 

Other  detailed  criticisms  are  offered  by  the  unions.  Not 
the  least  important  of  these  concerns  that  section  of  the  confer- 
ence bill  which  demands  the  resignation  of  union  leaders  from 
their  organizations  before  serving  upon  the  Labor  Board.  On 
this  point  the  unionists  said : 

Men  in  the  organized  labor  movement  competent  by  their  long 
years  of  experience  and  training  to  deal  with  the  questions  devolving 
upon  a  board  of  the  character  contemplated  cannot  be  expected  to 
relinquish  an  association  lasting  a  life  time  to  accept  a  position 
under  the  provision  above  cited. 

In  connection  with  their  criticism  of  the  Esch-Cummins 
measure  which  took  the  form  of  a  memorial  to  Congress  the 
railway  unions  and  three  of  the  brotherhoods  are  reported  to 
have  formed  a  compact.  Through  this  all  are  pledged  to  act 
together.  The  railroads  brotherhoods  have  never  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  in  fact  only 
during  very  recent  years  have  they  begun  to  act  with  each 
other.  An  agreement,  however,  now  binds  three  brother- 
hoods and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  railroad  unions  to  act  as  a  unit  in 
all  larger  matters  of  policy.  No  strike  will  be  authorized  by 
any  of  the  members  of  the  group  until  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions governing  strikes  in  the  various  organizations  have 
been  complied  with.  In  as  much  as  these  provisions  are  com- 
plex it  would  be  difficult  but  not  impossible,  by  virtue  of  this 
arrangement  to  attempt  anything  like  a  general  strike  on 
American  railroads. 

Now,  however,  that  Congress  has  enacted  the  Esch- 
Cummins  bill  substantially  as  it  has  come  from  the  conference 
committee,  the  answer  as  to  whether  the  labor  provisions  of 
the  measure  are  likely  to  assure  good  will  between  investors 
and  employes  still  remains.  The  answer  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  state  of  mind  of  each  group  and  of  the  public 
during  the  coming  months.  No  great  glaring  defect  except  its 
vagueness  in  the  labor  sections  of  the  measure  is  apparent. 
The  bill  has  dropped  the  anti-strike  provisions  of  the  Cum- 
mins measure  which  would  have  been  sure  to  breed  trouble. 
The  compromise  measure  lacks  that  outstanding  element  of 
provocation.  Its  industrial  machinery  is  a  loose  adaptation  of 
the  methods  developed  by  the  Railroad  Administration. 

At  the  present  time  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  the 
railroad  problem  can  scarcely  be  described  as  scientifically  just. 
So  full  of  fallacy  and  prejudice  is  much  of  the  public  discus- 
sion of  the  railroad  question  that  Director  General  Hines  has 
lately  been  impelled  to  issue  a  statement  in  defense  of  his  own 
administration.  Mr.  Hines  may  well  complete  his  work  with 
the  feeling  of  Aristides  leaving  Athens.  Because  he  has  been 
a  just  man  his  fellow  countrymen  will  not  hear  him.    And  yet 


no  survey  of  the  railroad  labor  situation  at  this  time  would  be 
complete  without  some  reference  to  the  conditions  which  Mr. 
Hines  describes  with  great  force. 

The  return  of  the  railroads  to  private  operation,  it  is  as- 
serted, will  put  a  stop  to  a  number  of  sources  of  waste  with 
which  the  director  general  has  been  unable  to  deal.  These 
are  the  allegations  of  excessive  wages  paid  labor  and  the  exces- 
sive number  of  workers  hired  by  the  government.  These 
charges  wither  in  the  irony  of  the  facts  offered  by  Mr.  Hines. 
He  measures  the  increased  labor  cost  of  the  railroads  with  that 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Railroad  Administration.  Surely  none  will  accuse  the  Steel 
Corporation  of  padding  its  payrolls  for  political  purposes. 
Wages  on  the  railroads  have  advanced  less  than  wages  in  the 
steel  industry.  Furthermore  while  the  numbers  of  men  and 
women  on  the  roads  have  increased  because  of  the  more  gen- 
eral adoption  of  the  eight-hour  work  day  the  number  of  hours 
of  work  paid  for  has  actually  decreased.  The  director  general 
says: 

Surely  the  public  is  entitled  to  be  set  right  upon  this  proposition. 
It  should  not  be  led  to  think  that  a  mere  substitution  of  private  con- 
trol for  the  temporary  federal  control  will  bring  about  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  employes  to  the  pre-war  basis.  Such  a  decrease 
will  not  come  about  in  any  general  sense  except  through  a  return 
to  the  longer  working  day  which  obtained  in  1917. 

Statements  that  private  operation  would  reduce  the  number 
of  railroad  employes  at  least  to  the  extent  of  100,000  men 
have  been  put  forth.  If  that  means  an  attempt  to  substitute 
a  ten-hour  day  for  the  eight-hour  day  is  to  be  made,  the  Rail- 
road Labor  Board  will  soon  be  put  to  the  test. 

Mr.  Hines  makes  a  few  pointed  remarks  concerning  pos- 
sible economies.     He  says: 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  the  public  is  misled  into  believing 
that  the  deficit  is  due  to  federal  control  and  is  to  be  cured  by  the 
termination  of  federal  control,  only  to  find  that  what  will  really 
cure  the  deficit  will  be  an  important  increase  in  rates.  Such  an  in- 
crease would  equally  cure  the  deficit  under  federal  control  and  in 
fact  it  is  likely  that  a  substantially  less  increase  would  be  necessary 
because  the  full  saving  from  unified  control  could  be  preserved  under 
federal  control  and  further  because  under  private  control  a  wider 
margin  of  earnings  will  presumably  be  necessary  to  support  the 
separate  credit  of  the  respective  individual  companies  operating 
independently. 

A  full  consideration  of  Mr.  Hines  argument  along  this  line 
would  go  far  afield.  Suffice  it  to  state  that  his  demonstration 
of  the  futility  of  expecting  to  lay  at  the  door  of  the  workers 
the  responsibility  for  increased  railroad  costs  is  conclusive. 
His  argument  shows  that  the  only  way  to  lower  the  labor  cost 
of  transportation  is  to  lengthen  hours  and  to  force  wages  down 
below  the  rates  which  industry,  organized  and  unorganized, 
has  been  paying.  It  is  surely  not  to  be  thought  that  the  rail- 
roads can  escape  the  consequence  of  general  economic  changes. 
Such  is  the  logic  of  this  remarkable  statement  of  the  director 
general  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration. 

On  the  basis  of  his  analysis  and  of  the  deferred  requests  of 
the  railroad  brotherhoods  for  further  increases  in  wages,  it 
seems  safe  to  guess  that  the  enactment  of  the  railroad  measure 
prepared  by  the  conference  committee  will  not  dispose  of  the 
railroad  labor  problem.  It  will  merely  present  it  in  a  new 
form.  Whether  unrest  is  allowed  to  accumulate  or  not,  will 
probably  depend  on  the  confidence  which  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  inspires.  If  it  is  no  stronger  than  the  existing  United 
States  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  the  prospect  is  not 
promising.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  functions  as  well  on  the 
whole  as  has  the  labor  adjustment  machinery  of  the  Railroad 
Administration,  the  separate  issues  brought  up  by  the  railroad 
unions  may  be  separately  settled  without  discomfort  to  the 
country.  Such  a  development  is  naturally  to  be  sought.  For 
the  railroad  brotherhoods  are  now  turning  their  attention  to 
the  creation  of  cooperative  enterprises  and  to  the  upbuilding 
of  other  forms  of  economic  association  in  the  effort  to  secure 
for  their  membership  a  better  standard  of  living.  It  will  be 
of  very  great  worth  to  the  country  as  a  whole  that  the  energies 
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of  the  unions  should  not  be  diverted  from  these  new  construc- 
tive economic  channels.  A  great  strike,  whether  it  was  a  vic- 
tory or  a  defeat  for  the  workers,  by  its  exhaustion  of  union 
funds  and  its  diversion  of  thought  would  almost  certainly  end 
for  the  time  being  this  important  development.  That  would 
be  a  serious  loss. 

As  one  considers  the  labor  provisions  of  the  railroad  bill  and 
envisages  the  approaching  end  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
and  sees  the  novel  experiments  which  are  being  essayed  here 
and  there  in  industry,  the  conclusion  that  the  railroad  problem 
has  become  uselessly  difficult  is  unavoidable.  No  public  body, 
not  even  Congress,  seems  to  have  been  free  to  use  its  best  in- 
telligence in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  The 
reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  misconceptions  and  prej- 
udices which  are  generally  held,  misconceptions  and  prejudices 
so  fundamental  that  even  a  railroad  administrator  such  as 
Mr.  Hines,  whose  entire  life  has  been  devoted  to  railroading 
and  whose  accomplishment  in  behalf  of  the  nation  has  been 


very  great,  cannot  get  an  unbiased  hearing.  No  one  part  of 
the  American  people  is  responsible  for  this  confusion.  It  arises 
from  many  causes.  In  particular  the  general  belief  that  pub- 
lic management  must  be  wasteful  and  honeycombed  with  po- 
litical favoritism  and  inefficiency  has  been  dominant.  The 
railroad  brotherhoods  until  recently  have  taught  that.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  believed  it.  Railroad  in- 
vestors, railroad  managers  and  the  general  public  have  repeated 
the  same  doctrines.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that  when  the 
test  arose  our  minds  were  not  free  to  contemplate  the  facts. 

The  Railroad  Administration  comes  to  its  end  with  small 
appreciation  of  its  service.  A  new  transportation  problem  is 
created.  A  reasonable  solution  is  made  difficult  by  prejudices 
most  of  which  are  founded  on  early  Nineteenth  Century  phil- 
osophies rather  than  on  Twentieth  Century  facts.  But  the 
prejudices  are  not  less  general  than  is  the  problem  urgent  and 
abiding.  On  the  generosity  and  wisdom  of  the  whole  people 
rests  the  railroad  future.  William  L.  Chenery. 


The  Unmarried  Mother  at  Work 

By  Ida  Garrett  Murphy 


A  FIFTEEN    months    experience    as   the    employer   of 
an  unmarried  mother  with  her  baby  has  brought  the 
question  of  household  service  for  such  mothers  to 
^my  attention  in  such  a  concrete  and  detailed  way 
that  some  observations  seem  worth  recording. 

The  girl  came  of  an  evidently  high  grade  but  broken  home 
in    Poland,  where  because  of   business   failure  and  financial 
stress  her  mother  felt  obliged  to  help  in  the  father's  store  and 
it  became  necessary  to  send  the  three-year-old  girl,  the  younger 
of  two  children,  to  an  aunt's  prosperous  home  in  the  country. 
The  death  of  the  father  a  little  later  prolonged  the  disruption 
of  the  household,  since  it  threw  the  whole  financial  burden 
upon    the   mother,    and   her  business  required  her   attention 
early  and  late,  leaving  little  time  to  devote  to  her  child.  When 
at  the  age  of  eleven  it  was  possible  for  the  child  to  return  to 
her  reestablished  home  she  and  her  mother  had  grown  so  far 
apart  that  they  never  succeeded  in  understanding  each  other. 
Wise  social  service  at  this  point  if  not  earlier  might  have 
ended  this  tale  before  it  began.     However,  after  three  years 
of  well-meant  but  unwise  handling,  when  a  step-father  came 
into  the  home,  the  high-spirited  and  hitherto  sheltered  girl 
was  allowed  to  come  to  America  alone  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
with  no   educational  preparation  for  a  livelihood.     The  im- 
minence of  the  war  was  the  mother's  chief  reason  for  letting 
her  come;  the  presence  of  an  abusive  step-father  the  girl's 
chief  reason  for  wanting  to  leave.    After  three  years  of  self- 
support  in  America,  mostly  at  service,  she  met  the  fascinating 
fellow  countryman  who  promised  marriage,  but  who  instead 
of  his  love  and  support  finally  gave  her  his  offspring  to  care 
for  in  perpetuity,  and  then  left  town  as  soon  as  he  knew  of 
her  plight.     After  seven  months  of  trying  to  bear  her  burden 
alone,  she  came  through  her  lawyer  to  a  good  social  agency 
which  helped  her  through  the  rest  of  her  pregnancy  and  later 
found  employment  for  her  with  the  baby,  this  being  the  plan 
she  preferred. 

Now  as  to  the  working  out  of  this  plan.  From  the  em- 
ployer's standpoint  the  question  of  the  girl's  physical  condi- 
tion comes  up  first  for  consideration,  since  her  maternity  ex- 
perience is  seldom  such  as  to  leave  her  in  normal  health.  When 
this  girl  was  seven  months  pregnant  the  social  agency  before 
mentioned  placed  her  in  a  good  maternity  home,  an  institu- 
tion striving  honestly  to  do  high  grade  work.     She  was  shown 


much  consideration  there  and,  though  she  chafed  against  the 
institutional  restraint,  was  happy  on  the  whole.  However, 
at  the  end  of  seven  days  after  her  confinement  she  was  up, 
caring  for  her  own  baby  and  waiting  on  table.  This  was 
not  required  but  was  permitted  because  the  girl  was  feeling 
quite  strong. 

As  a  result  of  this  brief  convalescence,  at  the  end  of  ten 
weeks  her  physical  condition  indicated  the  necessity  for 
special  consideration  from  her  employer,  including  the  secur- 
ing of  medical  care.  With  depleted  physique  the  girl  was 
attempting  a  double  job,  caring  for  her  baby  and  earning  a 
living,  each  in  itself  sufficiently  exacting.  She  came  to  our 
household  when  her  baby  was  six  weeks  old,  but  it  was  not 
until  two  and  one-half  months  later  that  it  seemed  wise  to 
let  her  do  washing  which  is  the  heaviest  work  of  the  house- 
hold. During  that  period  she  didn't  even  do  her  own  wash- 
ing, though  she  did  the  baby's. 

The  girl  is  devoted  to  her  baby,  wished  to  keep  it,  and 
tried  intelligently  to  learn  and  apply  the  best  methods  of 
care.  The  child  was  on  a  schedule  when  it  came  and  there 
was  never  any  question  of  breaking  this  routine  either  on  the 
part  of  mother  or  of  employer.  The  work  of  the  household 
of  necessity  accommodated  itself  to  this  schedule.  At  times 
this  was  a  matter  of  some  inconvenience,  but  even  so  it  seems 
reasonable  to  ask  the  employer  to  see  to  it  that  the  baby  has 
this  regular  care.  The  inconvenience  is  a  far  smaller  evil 
than  an  upset  baby  and  an  overstrained  mother.  The  recom- 
pense here  was  a  well  baby  who  was  quiet  night  and  day  and 
required  the  minimum  of  attention.  Even  that  minimum  is 
no  small  amount.  It  took  four  to  five  hours  during  the 
working  day,  exclusive  of  care  after  6  P.  M. — on  an  average 
four  and  one-half  hours — to  give  just  the  necessary  care.  A 
woman  with  very  well  organized  habits  might  give  it 
in  slightly  less  time  but  this  girl's  care  was  as  well  or- 
ganized as  the  average  and  she  is  not  slow.  It  is  of  course 
a  truism  to  say  that  any  woman  caring  for  her  own  baby 
and  attempting  work  besides  falls  far  short  of  union  hours. 

This  mother  presented  to  her  employer  a  pretty  difficult  job 
of  training  at  first.  Though  she  had  worked  five  years  at 
service,  she  was  young,  had  little  idea  of  any  of  the  proper 
methods  of  household  work  and  was  irresponsible  in  almost 
everything  except  the  care  of  her  baby.    This  resulted,  during 
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the  first  six  or  seven  months  in  reducing  her  already  reduced 
working  efficiency  by  half.  Indeed  during  the  first  two  or 
three  months  there  were  times  when  it  seemed  best  represented 
by  a  negative  quantity  and  when  her  personal  worth  and  in- 
tegrity furnished  the  one  incentive  for  continuing  the  ar- 
rangement. 

As  to  the  housework  her  duties  were  the  following:  wash- 
ing and  ironing  for  a  family  of  two  adults  and  two  small 
children  (flat  work  sent  to  laundry),  cooking  two  meals, 
breakfast  and  dinner  for  the  adults,  and  weekly  cleaning  of 
the  house  which  is  an  easy  house  to  care  for.  This  regime, 
taking  four  to  five  hours,  plus  the  care  of  her  baby,  allow- 
ing an  hour  or  two  each  afternoon  for  rest,  consumed  the 
young  mother's  time  and  strength.  She  had  no  luncheon  to  get 
nor  any  meals  to  prepare  for  the  children,  no  daily  dusting, 
chamber  work  nor  clearing  up  of  bathroom,  no  outside 
cleaning  of  piazzas  or  walks. 

She  had  two  afternoons  and  evenings  off  each  week,  Sunday 
and  one  other  day,  at  which  times  the  employer  cared  for 
the  baby.  This  arrangement  for  the  baby  was  the  result  of 
two  motives,  one  altruistic  and  one  selfish.  It  is  unreason- 
able to  demand  that  a  mother  care  for  her  baby  day  after 
day  without  respite.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  un- 
reasonable to  ask  that  the  employer  care  for  it  whenever  the 
mother  goes  out.  In  our  own  case  we  preferred  this  latter 
plan,  however,  because  we  were  unwilling  to  have  a  baby 
taken  on  public  carriers  and  into  unknown  households  and 
then  brought  back  among  our  own  children. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  social  life  for  the  unmarried 
mother  at  work.  On  the  whole  this  presents  a  problem  no 
different  from  that  presented  by  any  girl  working  in  a  family, 
though  in  the  case  of  an  unmarried  mother  the  girl's  exper- 
ience usually  serves  to  focus  the  employer's  attention  partic- 
ularly on  this  problem.  In  our  own  experience  our  young 
worker  presented  no  moral  problems.  She  is  a  girl  of  sound 
sense  and  high  principles.  She  possesses,  however,  all  the  tem- 
perament of  her  Polish  ancestors.  It  was  possible  to  give 
advice  and  guidance,  much  of  which  was  accepted,  but  any 
direct  control  of  her  social  life  was  out  of  the  question.  She 
was  near  enough  to  the  city  to  spend  her  time  off  with  her 
old  friends  and  when  her  baby  was  about  three  months  old 
she  began  to  crave  the  old  associations,  having  avoided  all 
of  her  friends  up  to  that  time.  She  has  apparently  re-estab- 
lished herself  with  them  on  the  old  relationship  and  is  re- 
spected for  caring  for  her  baby.  Her  friends,  with  one  ex- 
ception, she  never  brought  to  the  house,  in  spite  of  repeated 
invitations.  The  one  exception  was  an  urgent  suitor,  later 
rejected,  who  was  brought  to  see  the  baby.  She  did  not  share 
the  social  life  of  the  family,  though  the  presence  of  the  baby 
brought  her  into  pretty  constant  daily  association  with  her 
employer  and  created  a  much  closer  relationship  than  would 
be  true  otherwise,  amounting  in  fact  to  one  of  her  important 
social  contacts. 

As  to  the  question  of  protecting  a  girl  in  the  home  abso- 
lutely from  all  association  with  the  men  of  the  family,  a  thing 
usually  attempted  by  placing  agencies,  I  may  say  from  our 
own  experience  that  it  is  a  Utopian  dream.  It  is  utterly  im- 
possible never  to  leave  the  girl  alone  in  the  house  with  a  man 
unless  her  employer  never  goes  out.  There  are  times  outside 
of  office  hours  when  a  necessary  errand  or  equally  necessary 
recreation  take  the  employer  out  of  the  house,  and  when  the 
paterfamilias  cannot  comfortably  be  disposed  of  away  from 
his  own  fireside.  In  fact  where  there  are  small  children  to 
be  cared  for  and  no  nurse  he  may  be  entirely  essential  since 
it  is  not  always  possible  during  waking  hours  to  have  the 


young  mother  with  a  job  and  a  baby  of  her  own  assume  entire 
charge  of  two  or  three  other  active  children. 

Considered  from  the  financial  standpoint  this  type  of  service 
means  paying  full  rates  for  half-time.  On  the  basis  of  a  wage 
of  $5.00  it  has  meant  in  our  case  an  actual  wage  of  $7.75 
(this  when  $8.00  was  still  a  fair  average  wage  for  full  time 
work).  This  is  computed  over  a  fifteen  months  period  and 
includes  certified  milk  and  other  food  for  the  baby  after  the 
eighth  month  when  it  was  weaned.  It  also  includes  bottle 
breakage  and  extra  fuel  for  sterilizing,  cooking  of  food,  baby's 
washing  and  bath  and  extra  heat  in  baby's  room.  It  also 
covers  the  cost  of  a  minimum  initial  equipment  for  the  baby 
consisting  of  crib  and  mattress,  blankets,  sheets,  quilt,  vessel, 
bucket  for  soiled  diapers,  pads,  stork  sheeting  for  crib  and 
oil  stove.  In  a  long  established  household  it  would  perhaps 
be  unnecessary  to  purchase  so  much  equipment  but  hardly 
any  household  would  find  itself  offhand  with  enough  addi- 
tional resources  to  care  for  a  baby  adequately.  This  equip- 
ment furnishes  no  frills  but  does  provide  the  essentials.  It 
might  seem  to  some  that  the  mother  should  furnish  at  least 
part  of  this  equipment,  but  a  maid  is  not  asked  to  furnish  her 
own  bed,  blankets  and  towels,  and  there  is  no  more  reason 
for  asking  her  to  buy  similar  necessaries  for  her  baby.  Taking 
a  baby  into  the  household  presupposes  that  the  employer  has 
the  necessary  accommodations  and  comforts  for  it  and  a 
mother  who  was  asked  to  provide  even  part  of  these  might 
very  justly  feel  herself  exploited. 

In  computing  this  wage  no  allowance  has  been  made  for 
the  time  that  the  employer  might  fairly  be  asked  to  spend  in 
looking  after  the  baby.  Considering  that  in  many  cases  she 
would  probably  do  this  along  with  some  task  of  her  own,  as 
was  done  in  our  household,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  fix  a  value. 
The  fact  that  it  is  a  definite  and  sometimes  irksome  part  of 
the  wage  cost,  however,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

At  the  end  of  fifteen  months  the  baby  had  reached  a  period 
of  such  activity  that  caring  for  it  was  an  extreme  tax  on  the 
mother's  nervous  and  physical  strength  and  working  with  it 
an  impossibility.  It  therefore  seemed  best  to  board  the  child 
until  its  care  is  less  of  a  strain,  when  the  mother  plans  to 
have  it  with  her  again  at  service,  this  being  the  type  of  work 
she  prefers — provided  always  that  she  dees  not  in  the  mean- 
time find  the  husband  for  whom  she  constantly  and  frankly 
searches,  since  she  considers  a  home  of  her  own  the  best  solu- 
tion of  her  baby's  future. 

As  to  the  practicability  of  the  service  job  for  a  mother  with 
a  young  baby,  it  can  be  said  from  the  employer's  point  of 
view  that  it  does  work,  though  with  enough  limitations  to 
keep  it  from  being  recommended  to  any  but  an  employer  with 
some  consideration  and  social  sense.  If  the  employer  is  not 
anxious  or  at  least  willing  to  help  the  young  mother  with 
her  serious  problems  of  labor  and  social  readjustment  it  will 
be  more  profitable  for  both  to  avoid  the  arrangement.  The 
young  mother  who  has  often  scant  executive  skill  must  be 
taught  and  helped  to  organize  her  whole  working  day  on  a 
new  and  somewhat  complicated  basis.  She  needs  to  be  helped 
over  some  rough  and  unfamiliar  places  with  the  baby's  care. 
She  must  be  advised  and  guided  in  facing  either  the  old  or 
a  new  social  environment.  In  all  this  the  employer  stands 
logically  in  the  position  of  next  friend.  As  such  she  should 
have  sufficiently  quickened  sympathy  and  understanding  to  be 
willing  more  than  with  any  other  type  of  sevvice  to  carry  out 
some  standards  both  of  work  and  of  baby  care.  Otherwise 
she  is  placing  an  additional,  perhaps  an  impossible  burden 
upon  a  woman  who  is  already  attempting  to  earn  a  living 
for  both  herself  and  her  baby  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
be  a  mother  to  her  child. 
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Old  and  New 

Plans  for  the  Reconstruction  of  French  Villages 

By  Bruno  Lasker 


IN  a  recent  issue  of  Vie  a  la  Campagne,  Paul  de  Rutte 
presents  a  wealth  of  suggestions  for  the  rebuilding  of 
farms  and  villages  in  the  war-swept  belt  from  Alsace  to 
the  sea — in  such  a  way  that  the  old  building  traditions, 
sanctioned  by  a  great  and  eventful  history,  shall  be  the  founda- 
tion for  modernization  and  adaptation  of  the  new  buildings 
to  present-day  needs.     He  says: 

In  the  old  homes  we  always  possess  original  documents  of  the 
utmost  value,  for  these  treasures  of  by-gone  days  are  the  result 
of  patient  effort,  following  old  usages  and  maintained  by  much 
thought  and  experience.  If  habits  have  changed,  we  must  create 
new  forms  to  satisfy  new  needs,  but  not  with  the  aim  of  being 
"original."  In  satisfying  present  needs  of  comfort  and  hygiene, 
needs  that  require  intelligent  study,  we  shall  ha~ve  to  transform 
the  home,  but  not  always  in  such  a  way  as  to  break  altogether 
with  tradition.  Evidently,  the  task  is  not  that  of  copying  the  houses 
of  another  day  and  generation,  indeed,  we  no  longer  possess  the 
same  crafts;  the  methods  of  building  and  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
terials have  become  revolutionized.  But  if  we  have  time  to  plan 
a  complete  reconstruction,  we  are  often  limited  by  the  need  to 
economize;  and  this  is  another  reason  to  lean  on  what  we  know 
to  be  durable  and  economical  and  to  profit  from  the  experience  that 
has  accrued. 

He  demands  that,  to  avoid  errors  of  judgment  and  of 
taste,  the  rebuilding  of  destroyed  villages  and  the  construction 
of  new  ones  should  always  be  controlled  by  an  architect  and 
not,  "  as  we  see  it  done  daily,"  by  persons  who  may  excel 
in  some  other  pursuit  but  have  no  qualifications  for  this  one. 
Already,  the  number  of  permanent  buildings  constructed  by 
people  who  are  not  architects  far  exceeds  that  of  those  in 
which  they  have  had  a  say.  One  inevitable  result  has  been 
that  many  of  these  new  buildings  lack  in  the  qualities  that 
make  for  a  synthetic  community  life  and  for  disregard  of 
the  regional  character.     Yet,  a  recent  exhibition  of  architec- 


tural plans  and  designs  has  shown  that  there  is  splendid  talent 
waiting  to  be  employed,  among  them  were  those  prepared  by 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  which  showed  due  regard  to  the 
customs  of  the  respective  regions  for  which  they  are  intended. 
A  competition  arranged  by  that  ministry  in  191 8  emphasized 
the  regional  idea  for  the  construction  not  only  of  farmsteads 
but  also  of  workmen's  homes,  of  inns,  of  small  stores,  and 
other  buildings;  this  care  extended  to  the  choice  of  materials 
and  to  the  laying  out  of  the  surroundings  of  these  buildings. 
One  of  the  particular  difficulties  of  present-day  building  in 
France,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  is  the  expense  and  scarcity 
of  the  habitual  building  materials.     Of  this,  Mr.  Rutte  says: 

For  years,  materials  will  be  extremely  scarce;  they  must  be  used 
economically  and  without  waste.  Hence  the  necessity  of  planning 
in  advance  for  all  buildings  common  sizes  and  standards,  not  only 
as  regards  timber  but  also  as  regards  masonry,  roofing  and  in- 
terior work.  Where  new  materials  must  be  employed,  they  should 
be  of  good,  lasting  quality,  hygienic,  easy  to  transport  and  easy  to 
mount,  so   standardized   that  inexperienced   workmen   can   use   them. 

Carpenters  and  masons  know  how  to  use  local  materials  in  such 
a  way  as  to  get  the  best  results;  so  far  as  possible,  therefore,  stone, 
granite,  bricks,  cement,  etc.,  should  be  used  in  the  regions  where 
their  employment  is  usual.  In  the  Alsace,  a  greater  proportion  of 
wood  is  permissible.  In  the  north,  bricks  and  iron  are  more  typical. 
.  .  .  Frequent  repairs  must  be  avoided;  but  when  they  become 
necessary,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  original  structure  built 
with  stone,  shingles,  etc.,  which  are  easily  procurable  in  the  same 
sizes. 

Standardization  is  necessitated  also  by  the  task  of  building 
very  rapidly  the  enormous  number  of  houses  that  are  needed. 
Mr.  Rutte  shows  that  this  does  not  require  deviation  from 
artistic  principles.  "  What  is  logical  and  reasonable  will  not 
offend  the  eye."    The  thing  to  avoid  is  the  endless  repetition 
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of  little  boxes  of  brick  or  stone.  Even  the  same  window  or 
door,  placed  differently  in  each  house,  in  accordance  with  its 
specific  needs,  will  not  necessarily  offend  by  frequent  repeti- 
tion. It  is  all  a  matter  of  skilful  planning.  It  is  a  false 
logic,  he  says,  which  insists  on  excessive  standardization  and 
simplification  of  "  provisional  "  homes  when  it  is  really  quite 
as  easy  to  use  good  material  and,  from  the  beginning,  create 
towns  and  villages  that  will  last  and  satisfy  permanent  require- 
ments. 

The  great  advantage  of  building  whole  villages  at  the  same 
time  and  so  provide  them  with  common  services  and  a  satis- 
factory general  plan  is  clearly  brought  out  in  this  study.  Es- 
pecially the  garden  city  type  of  development  is  recommended 
as  permitting  of  considerable  economy  without  sacrifice  of 
beauty.  The  French  garden  city  movement,  fostered  by  such 
men  as  Benoit  Levy  and  Henri  Sellier,  general  councillor  of 
the  Department  of  the  Seine,  through  the  Office  Public  d'Hab- 
itation  a  Bon  Marche,  was  interrupted  by  the  war,  but  the 
present  lack  of  houses  has  given  it  a  new  impetus.  In  the  new 
villages  and  small  towns  of  this  type,  here  illustrated  from 
Mr.  Rutte's  drawings,  the  proper  location  and  suitable  plan- 
ning of  community  buildings  is  notable.  For  the  first  time, 
not  only  town  or  village  hall,  but  school,  post  office,  coopera- 
tive store,  and  shopping  center  receive  their  proper  setting  and 
are  so  planned  as  to  satisfy  the  convenience  of  the  community 
when  fully  developed.  They  also  give  the  architect  oppor- 
tunities of  creating  examples  of  good  taste  which  in  turn  affect 
the  style  and  construction  of  the  private  homes.  Legislation 
has  been  introduced  to  make  mandatory  the  construction  of 
such  public  buildings  in  the  new  towns  and  villages. 

Of  special  interest  to  Americans  are  the  community  houses; 
for  here  American  experience  has  been  found  of  greatest  use 
and  value,  and  in  their  construction  as  well  as  in  their  man- 
agement a  number  of  American  social  agencies  are  taking  part. 
On  this  subject,  Mr.  Rutte  says: 

In  all  but  the  smallest  hamlets,  the  creation  of  a  common  hall 
and  recreation  room  will  with  great  advantage  replace  the  saloon 
of  yesterday  which  offered  no  other  relaxation  than  the  reading 
of  the  newspaper,  more  or  less  doubtful  card  games  and  the  faded 
cloth  of  the  billiard  table.  Here,  in  contrast,  one  will  find  a  large 
fireplace,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  comfortable  armchairs;  close 
at  hand  the  illustrated  magazines  of  fashion,  of  sport  and  of  art. 
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On  the  walls  pleasant  colored  prints  and  photographs.  In  the  middle 
of  the  room  small  tables  inviting  to  different  games.  All  this 
bathed  in  light  from  large  bay-windows  through  which  one  has 
the  view  of  tennis  and  bowling  lawns.  In  a  word,  the  family  can 
find  recreation  in  this  charming  environment,  each  individual  ac- 
cording to  his  bent,  finding  here  more  comfort  and  a  greater  variety 
of  pleasures  than  the  individual  home  could  afford. 

The  community  sense   thus  engendered,   he  believes,   will 

lead  to  a  rapid  extension  of  the  cooperative  movement,  espe- 
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cially  in  the  distribution  of  food.  The  schools,  in  this  new 
spirit,  will  also  become  socialized.  He  foresees  their  extension 
by  the  addition  of  open-air  pavilions  and  gymnasia,  and  work- 
shops for  boys  and  girls.  There  may  even  be  a  little  museum 
or  exhibition  hall  where  educational  collections  may  be  shown 
from  time  to  time.  Community  workshops  are  another  exten- 
sion   for  which   this   foresighted   architect  would    plan.     At 


Neuilly,  near  Paris,  the  first  shop  for  the  making  of  toys  by 
men  disabled  by  the  war  has  been  established  and  serves  as 
a  model  for  similar  undertakings  in  other  localities.  At  Neu- 
vic,  in  the  Correze,  homes  of  such  men  have  been  grouped 
together  near  a  workshop,  with  houses  set  apart  for  the  un- 
married where  they  receive  the  necessary  care;  and  similar 
projects  exist  in  other  communities.  Architecturally,  as  shown 
by  the  sketch  here  reproduced,  this  grouping  of  houses  offers 
opportunities  for  charming  ensembles. 

But  the  grouping  of  houses  generally,  in  semi-detached 
couples  or  short  terraces,  is  receiving  careful  attention  in  the 
planning  of  the  new  villages.  The  illustration  of  "  Main 
street  "  on  page  643,  with  the  school  at  the  crossing  of  the 
roads  a  focus  for  the  eye  of  the  traveler,  the  narrow  frontages, 
entailing  economy  in  street-making  and  corresponding  concen- 
tration of  garden  space  at  the  back,  shows  the  harmony  con- 
sistent with  variety  which  results  from  effective  grouping. 
More  ambitious  is  the  waterfront  planning  in  the  center  of 
these  pages.  Here  the  broad  doorway  opposite  the  bridge  gives 
an  impression  of  hospitality;  the  houses  are  sufficiently  above 
the  water  level  to  prevent  flooding,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
hill,  instead  of  being  blurred,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  by  long, 
monotonous  levels  of  continued  terraces,  or  houses  all  of  the 
same  size,  are  emphasized  by  the  variation  in  roof  and  gable 
lines,  the  church  steeple  crowning  the  village  at  the  highest 
point.  Again,  in  the  village  entrance  on  page  646,  though 
here  because  of  the  level  nature  of  the  ground  the  lay-out  is 
more  regular,  the  juncture  of  separate  homes,  especially  of 
farm  houses  with  the  small  laborers'  cottages  necessary  for 
the  housing  of  the  farm  laborers  by  arched  gateways  prevents 
the  broken-up  appearance  of  the  street  fronts  and  at  the  same 
time  gives  that  sense  of  intimacy  to  the  yard  which  none 
cherish  more  than  the  French  countryman.  Here  a  some- 
what elaborate  covered  fountain  or  "  village  pump  "  faces  the 
broadest  street. 

These  plans,  and  the  work  of  the  few  men  who  have  been 
mentioned,  do  not  stand  alone.  As  in  the  Renaissance  des 
Cites  many  of  the  foremost  French  architects  give  of  their 
best  ability  to  help  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  destroyed  towns, 
so  in  the  organizations  and  government  offices  for  rural  France 
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also  the  ablest  men  have  created  and  are  creating  a  new  world 
— are  creating  it  without  sacrifice  of  what  was  best  in  the 
old.  A  general  survey  of  many  of  these  plans  gives  one  the 
idea  that  what  is  aimed  at  by  them  besides  the  satisfaction  of 
urgent  material  needs  is  the  creation  of  a  sunny  and  cheerful 
environment  in  which  the  sorrows  of  war  may  be,  if  not  for- 
gotten, at  least  softened,  where  the  courage  and  patriotism 
which  have  won  new  laurels  for  France  on  the  field  of  battle 
may  readily  range  themselves  into  an  organized  endeavor  to 
maintain  and  to  produce  her  victories  of  peace.  Henri  Caro- 
Delaville,    a    well-known    French    painter,    recently    wrote: 


COOPERATIVE  STORE 

France  did  not  sufficiently  take  into  account  the  practical  neces- 
sities and  material  organization  of  the  modern  world.  Our  life 
was  too  shut-in,  and  like  comfort-loving  octogenarians,  we  were 
soliloquizing  by  the  fire-side,  fond  of  our  privacy  and  our  petty 
habits.     We  must  give  up  all  this.    The  open  air  is  necessary  to  us. 

This  is  the  spirit  which  the  new  villages  of  the  battlefields 
visibly  embody:  an  opening  out,  in  the  material  sense,  by  let- 
ting in  more  light  and  air,  by  adopting  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can models  of  liberal  spacing  and  planting  of  the  town  area; 
an  opening  out,  also,  in  the  spiritual  sense  by  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  community  to  know  itself,  to  work  together  and 
to  foster  civic  pride  as  well  as  pride  of  clan  and  of  country. 
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A  Department  of  Practice 


FAMILY  WELFARE:  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 


Conducted  by 
EDWARD  T.DEVINE 


Competition  in  Exchanges 

DOES  a  city  ever  need  two  confidential  social  service  ex- 
changes? It  might  happen.  Geography  might  make 
two  or  more  communities  of  what  is  technically  one  munici- 
pality. It  is  conceivable  that  racial  or  religious  distinctions 
might  result  in  two  or  more  groups  of  social  agencies  among 
which  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  cooperation  in  case 
work  because  there  would  be  no  common  clients. 

Pittsburgh  has  two  of  these  exchanges  whose  contempo- 
raneous existence  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  such  grounds 
of  territorial  or  economic  division  of  work.  Nor  are  they 
heirlooms  of  an  earlier  and  less  socialized  generation.  The 
Associated  Charities,  whose  exchange  was  first  in  the  field,  is 
itself  a  young  and  vigorous  agency,  representing  the  modern 
conceptions  of  cooperation,  social  diagnosis,  and  trained  ser- 
vice. The  Cooperative  Welfare  Association,  whose  Identifi- 
cation Bureau  furnishes  the  competition,  has  not  yet  issued 
its  fifth  annual  report. 

Since  this  anomaly  of  a  duplicate  confidential  exchange  is 
not  geographical,  nor  racial,  nor  religious,  but  social,  in  an 
intelligible  if  perverted  use  of  that  term,  the  situation  becomes 
of  general  interest  and  invites  comment  in  a  national  journal. 
Very  likely  some  of  those  most  directly  concerned  might  be 
dubious  as  to  whether  such  comment  will  be  helpful.  There 
are  those  who  have  been  dubious  as  to  whether  discussion  of 
the  future  of  home  service  except  in  authorized  statements 
from  some  official  headquarters  can  be  helpful.  In  short,  help- 
fulness is  sometimes  conceived  exclusively  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  partisan  of  a  particular  policy,  from  the  adminis- 
trative point  of  view,  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  staff, 
for  whom  journalists,  as  distinct  from  publicity  agents,  are  a 
nuisance.  From  this  point  of  view  the  claim  of  a  journal  like 
the  Survey  to  an  educational  character — as  far  removed  from 
propaganda  as  from  sensationalism — is  apt  to  be  derided.  "  Of 
course,"  our  propagandists  may  say  to  us,  "  you  can  make  this 
or  that  interesting.  You  can  exploit  our  local  or  internal 
troubles  so  as  to  increase  your  circulation.  But  is  that  any 
way  to  treat  your  friends?" 

This  is  a  long  parenthesis,  but  it  belongs  here  and  it  may 
be  understood  as  a  function,  mathematically  speaking,  of 
nearly  everything  which  the  "  workshop  "  has  to  say  about 
social  agencies.  The  advantage  of  saying  it  in  connection  with 
Pittsburgh  is  that  social  workers  in  Pittsburgh  have  a  sense 
of  humor  and  comradeship.  They  are  on  excellent  terms  with 
one  another,  even  when  they  have  to  represent  traditions  and 
institutions  which,  officially  speaking,  are  not.  Pittsburgh  is 
accustomed  to  delicate  situations  on  a  heroic  scale.  Life  there 
is  tense.  Radical  and  reactionary  touch  elbows.  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian and  Bolshevist  Slav — this  is  not  intended  to  repeat 
the  contrast  of  the  preceding  phrase — are  neighbors,  at  least 
geographically.  Iron  and  steel  and  coal  and  railways  are  very 
concrete  realities  to  social  workers  in  Pittsburgh,  not  abstract 
ideas  which  belong  only  in  books  and  newspaper  headlines. 
They  are  in  the  headlines,  of  course,  but  social  workers  in 
Pittsburgh  do  not  expect  to  get  their  information  from  news- 
papers. 

The  parenthesis  is  now  longer  and  is  finished.     Why  are 


there  two  confidential  exchanges  in  Pittsburgh?  There  are 
some  agencies  in  Pittsburgh,  as  there  are  in  every  city  which 
establishes  a  social  service  exchange,  which  will  not  register 
at  all.  Until  all  the  bad  old  traditions  perish  and  plain  ordi- 
nary common  sense  becomes  universal,  that  must  be  expected. 
There  is  excuse,  there  are  even  reasons,  historical  and  plaus- 
ible, even  if  not  convincing  reasons,  for  such  refusals,  and  the 
exchanges  have  only  to  push  their  idea  in  the  face  of  miscon- 
ceptions until  all  such  agencies  are  converted  or  their  number 
reduced  to  the  irreducible  minimum.  But  in  Pittsburgh  there 
are  other  agencies,  who  simply  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
register  formally  with  the  existing  exchange,  chiefly  because 
it  was  conducted  by  the  Associated  Charities;  although  some 
of  these  were  in  fact  making  informal  inquiries  and  reports. 

In  as  far  as  the  18,000  and  more  names  in  the  Identifica- 
tion Bureau  would  not  have  been  recorded  in  the  older  ex- 
change, the  new  bureau  may  justly  claim  to  be  rendering  a 
service  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  performed. 
Many  of  the  names  were  already  there  beyond  doubt,  but 
probably  very  few  of  the  contacts  represented  by  the  regis- 
tration in  the  new  bureau  would  have  been  recorded  in  the 
old.  The  principal  agency  in  the  new  group  is,  as  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  various  attempts  to  coordinate  social 
work  in  Pittsburgh  would  anticipate,  the  very  important  and 
venerable  Association  for  Improving  the  Poor. 

The  Cooperative  Welfare  Association  was  not,  of  course, 
created  to  start  a  confidential  exchange.  What  was  it  started 
for? 

One  summary  view  is  that  it  was  started  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  subsidized  hospitals  and  children's  institutions. 
This,  however,  would  be  inadequate  and  partisan.  The  asso- 
ciation has  the  fundamental  purpose  "  of  bringing  the  welfare 
organizations  of  Western  Pennsylvania  closer  together  and 
closer  to  the  general  public,  of  making  the  experience  and  facil- 
ities of  the  stronger  organizations  more  accessible  to  those 
less  favorably  situated,  and  of  making  the  means  and  methods 
of  social  treatment  more  efficient  and  more  easily  available  to 
the  general  public." 

This  is  an  altogether  laudable  purpose,  and  an  examination 
of  the  brief  annual  reports  of  the  association  or  a  call  at  its 
offices  in  the  Union  Arcade  will  reveal  that  it  has  done  a 
number  of  important  things  in  fulfillment  of  this  purpose. 
Its  information  department,  for  example,  aids  social  workers 
to  secure  for  individuals  appropriate  institutional  facilities. 
A  hospital  and  dispensary  clearing  house,  which  keeps  track  of 
vacant  beds  and  of  available  dispensary  facilities,  is  a  very 
useful  agency.  The  hospital  section  watches  pending  legisla- 
tion and  provides  for  the  discussion  of  common  problems.  It 
effected  a  saving  of  $20,000  in  local  hospital  operating  ex- 
penses by  securing  from  city  council  a  grant  of  250  gallons 
of  water  per  patient.  This  of  course  merely  transferred  a 
burden  from  the  hospitals  to  the  taxpayers.  By  securing  an 
amendment  to  the  compensation  laws  more  adequate  payment 
was  secured  for  hospitals,  to  the  extent,  it  is  estimated,  of 
$250,000  a  year.  In  this  case  the  burden  is  transferred  pre- 
sumably from  the  hospitals  to  industry.  The  hypercritical 
might  object  that  both  these  achievements  are  purely  selfish, 
securing  something  for  the  institutions  rather  than  for  the 
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community  or  for  hospital  patients.  But  any  redistribution 
of  burdens  in  the  direction  of  equity  is,  after  all,  of  social 
advantage,  and  the  hospitals  and  children's  institutions  are 
entitled  to  present  their  claims  and  to  secure  for  the  benefit 
of  their  charges  all  the  resources  on  which  their  claims  are 
valid. 

The  new  identification  bureau  is  only  one  service  among  sev- 
eral, adopted  after  deliberation  as  to  the  possibility  of  trans- 
forming the  existing  exchange  into  one  which  would  be  accept- 
able to  the  non-cooperating  agencies.  Just  why  this  attempt  and 
other  earlier  attempts  in  the  same  direction  failed,  it  is  not 
easy  for  the  most  sympathetic  outside  observer  to  discover. 
The  Associated  Charities  has  apparently  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  monopolize  the  exchange  or  to  derive  any  special 
advantage  from  its  operations.  Personal  incompatibilities  are 
in  evidence,  but  not  in  any  extraordinary  number  or  degree. 
The  problem  of  reconciliation  would  not  seem  to  be  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  forward  looking  directors  and  executives 
cf  the  social  agencies.  Perhaps  a  trunk  line  connecting  the 
two  exchanges  might  be  a  first  step.  If  a  referendum  of  the 
individuals  who  are  presumably  the  ultimate  consumers  of  the 
service  rendered  by  the  exchange,  those  who  are  in  need  of 
some  kind  of  social  service,  were  practicable,  it  may  safely  be 
predicted  that  a  preference  would  be  disclosed  for  a  single 
exchange  and  for  that  "  closer  union  of  social  forces  "  which 
Sherman  Conrad,  executive  secretary  of  the  Cooperative  Wel- 
fare Association,  declares  to  be  first  in  Pittsburgh's  social 
needs  and  first  in  her  possibilities.  E.  T.  D. 

Mother's    Aid    in   Maine 

THE  Mother's  Aid  Law  of  Maine  is  now  in  its  third 
year  of  operation,  and  the  second  annual  report  of  the 
state  board  which  is  charged  with  its  administration  gives  in- 
teresting glimpses  of  the  Maine  character  and  standard  of  liv- 
ing as  well  as  an  account  of  the  results  of  the  legislation.  No 
one  will  be  disposed  to  dispute  that  willingness  to  keep  accounts 
may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  "good  morale." 

When  it  [mother's  aid]  was  first  available,  in  July,  1917,  women 
came  to  us  who  had  battled  for  a  living  for  their  children  for  from 
one  to  five  or  more  years,  because  they  were  too  proud  to  seek  pauper 
relief  and  no  other  means  of  aid  presented  itself.  Most  of  these 
women  were  nervous,  overworked  and  discouraged.  It  has  been  the 
privilege  of  this  board  to  see  them  regain  their  poise  and  health  and 
courage,  by  means  of  the  small,  regular  stipend  which  has  set  their 
worst  financial  fears  at  rest. 

Next  to  integrity  of  character,  courage  is  the  most  essential  trait 
for  a  mother  to  possess  who  is  raising  a  family  without  a  husband's 
assistance.  Recognizing  this  fact,  it  has  been  the  constant  effort  of 
the  board  to  encourage  the  mothers  and  create  in  them  a  sense  of 
adequacy  and  hopefulness,  for  morale  plays  as  large  a  part  in  bring- 
ing up  a  family  as  it  does  in  fighting  a  battle. 

As  a  strong  proof  of  good  morale  can  be  adduced  the  willingness 
with  which  the  mothers  keep  their  expense  accounts.  This  is  some- 
thing quite  new  to  most  of  them,  and  indeed  bookkeeping  is  often 
abhorrent  to  persons  of  good  education.  But  the  mothers  have  will- 
ingly cooperated  in  the  state's  effort  to  find  out  just  what  it  costs  to 
maintain  a  fatherless  family  of  growing  children  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  state,  and  are  returning  classified  and  itemized  accounts 
which  improve  in  excellence  from  quarter  to  quarter.  Several 
mothers  have  remarked :  "  This  is  real  interesting.  I  never  knew 
before  how  much  I  spent  for  clothes  or  fuel  or  food." 

In  Maine  there  is  land  enough  so  that  every  family  ought  to  be 
able  to  live  by  itself  and  have  a  yard  and  a  garden.  The  only 
exception  to  this  is  in  the  cities,  and  it  is  the  board's  opinion  that  the 
families  of  poor  persons  do  much  better  in  rural  districts  than  in 
congested  centers  of  population.  .  .  .  More  than  one-third  of  the 
mothers  who  receive  aid,  live  in  their  own  homes. 

The  best  sort  of  home  for  a  very  poor  family  is  a  snug  little  house 
with  a  sunny,  fairly  large  kitchen.  This  room  will  then  answer  for 
a  living  room  in  winter,  and  only  one  fire  need  be  kept.  There  is  no 
harm  in  having  the  children  sleep  in  cold  chambers  provided  they 
have  a  warm  place  in  which  to  dress  and  bathe.  Many  of  the 
mother's  aid  families  get  along  with  one  fire  in  winter. 

The  board  observes  that  some  mothers  raise  splendidly  nourished 
children  on  a  diet  that  is  based  mainly  on  good  home-made  bread, 
milk,  cereals,  syrup  and  common  vegetables.  After  the  death  of  the 
bread-winner  the  use  of  roasts   and  steaks   is  pretty  generally  dis- 


pensed with,  and  an  occasional  stew  or  fish  chowder  is  substituted. 
It  is  very  seldom  one  encounters  the  smoke  of  fried  food.  .  .  . 
Many  of  the  mothers  own  cows. 

In  the  matter  of  clothing  the  greatest  expense  is  for  shoes  and 
rubbers.  Prices  of  these  articles  have  risen  while  the  quality  of  the 
goods  has  seemed  to  decline. 

In  1919  the  Maine  law  was  revised  so  that  children  can  be  aided 
until  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  family  aid  can  be  adequate. 
No  one  denies  that  the  aid  given  should  be  adequate,  but  opinions 
differ  as  to  what  is  adequate  aid.  Certainly  standard  budgets  of 
family  expenses  compiled  by  organized  charities  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  are  not  applicable  in  the  towns  of  Jefferson  or  Vinalhaven. 
Neither  is  it  necessary,  always,  to  grant  what  appears,  theoretically, 
to  be  a  minimum  allowance  in  a  given  community.  For  neighbor- 
liness  is  a  strong  factor  in  Maine  and  the  Biblical  injunction  to  aid 
the  widowed  and  fatherless  is  heeded.  And  there  are  few  families 
who  do  not  get  reduced  prices  on  some  article,  or  receive  from  rela- 
tives gifts  of  genuine  value. 

Our  mothers  in  Maine  present  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  thrift 
to  be  found  anywhere.  They  buy  reasonably,  if  that  is  possible,  and 
then  they  mend  and  patch  and  make  over,  and  conserve  and  hoard 
in  the  most  remarkable  manner. 

Maine  mothers  who  are  any  kind  of  managers  will  get  along 
comfortably  on  a  smaller  allowance  than  liberal  spenders  would 
think  was  adequate.  .  .  .  Last  summer  a  mother  who  lives  near 
a  summer  resort  relied  largely  on  her  hens  for  her  income.  One  day 
an  automobile  ran  over  one  and  broke  its  neck  without  inflicting 
further  injury.  The  thrifty  woman  at  once  salvaged  it  and  cooked  it. 
But  did  her  family  then  enjoy  a  chicken  dinner?  By  no  means. 
They  had  enough  garden  truck  just  then,  so  she  canned  the  chicken 
and  laid  it  by  for  winter.  The  rust  struck  this  woman's  beans,  and 
almost  any  one  would  have  sacrificed  the  crop.  But  she  harvested 
every  bean  that  was  edible,  and  soon  every  flat  surface  in  her  house 
was  filled  with  drying  beans.  A  woman  like  this  will  put  up  almost 
a  winter's  food  supply  out  of  a  small  garden. 

Quite  a  number  of  mothers  have  achieved  the  really  remarkable 
feat  of  putting  in  their  year's  fuel  supply  in  the  spring  and  paying 
for  it  outright. 

Although  the  limit  has  now  been  removed  on  the  amount  of  aid 
that  can  be  granted,  it  will  not  be  the  board's  policy  to  give  lavish 
amounts  of  aid,  but  rather  to  determine  the  smallest  amount  of  aid 
that  is  consistent  with  family  comfort  and  well-being.  The  board  is 
not  opposed  to  labor  on  the  part  of  the  mother  provided  she  does  not 
injure  her  own  health  or  neglect  the  children.  ...  It  has  been 
noticed  that  among  those  who  are  most  ready  to  demand  mother's 
aid  as  their  "  right "  are  some  who  have  always  lived  in  homes 
where  there  were  government  pensions,  and  their  pride  and  inde- 
pendence seem  to  have  been  impaired  thereby.  Mother's  aid  is  not 
a  pension,  but  it  is  aid.  After  a  mother  has  put  forth  her  best  effort 
to  maintain  her  family,  the  state  is  willing  to  bear  the  rest  of  the 
burden.     Slackers  will  not  be  encouraged. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  when  mother's  aid  is  once  granted  it  must 
continue  for  a  period  of  years,  but  it  is  surprising  to  find  how  fast 
the  circumstances  of  a  family  will  sometimes  change  for  the  better. 
A  little  improvement  in  health,  a  little  increase  in  wages,  or  a  little 
better  food  as  fuel  in  the  human  engine,  will  enable  some  families 
to  get  along  on  their  own  motive  power. 

Not  all  mothers  are  thoughtful  enough  to  relinquish  the  aid  volun- 
tarily, and  it  is  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  state  supervisors  in 
their  semi-annual  visits  to  the  homes  to  ascertain  whether  aid  is 
still  needed  in  full  or  in  part. 

Regenerating  Public  Relief 

THE  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  Detroit,  successor 
to  the  Poor  Commission,  has  entered  upon  an  ambitious 
program  for  the  improvement  of  public  outdoor  relief  under 
the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  new  charter.  Following 
the  reorganization  of  the  Social  Service  Bureau  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  supervisor  with  extended  training  in  case  work, 
Superintendent  Dolan  requested  that  the  Research  Bureau 
affiliated  with  the  Community  Union,  of  which  Harry  L. 
Lurie  is  director,  should  make  a  survey  of  the  case  work  situa- 
tion in  his  department. 

This  survey  is  not  yet  completed,  but  certain  findings  have 
already  been  made  the  basis  of  action.  It  was  quickly  dis- 
covered that  the  number  of  families  needing  care  was  out  of 
proportion  to  the  number  of  field  workers.  The  results  of 
an  inquiry  made  of  public  departments  and  private  societies 
in  other  cities  indicated  that  there  should  be  at  least  one  such 
worker  for  every  200  families  annually  under  care.  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  had  one  for  552.  It  was 
further  found  that  the  resultant  pressure  of  work  sharply  lim- 
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ited  the  attention  the  department  could  give  to  families  in 
which  relief  was  not  a  factor. 

Based  on  these  findings  some  healthy  developments  have 
followed.  The  question  of  additional  workers  was  taken  up 
with  the  mayor  and  council,  who  approved  doubling  the  num- 
ber of  case  workers  in  the  department.  Two  visiting  house- 
keepers already  appointed  as  a  result  of  this  decision  are  help- 
ing to  determine  budget  standards  in  addition  to  exercising 
direct  supervision  over  certain  families  where  relief  is  pro- 
vided. The  substitution  of  an  elastic  system  of  relief  in  place 
of  doles,  which  was  already  well  under  way,  has  been  accel- 
erated. Grants  in  some  families  in  which  there  are  few  or  no 
resources  run  as  high  as  $65  to  $90  per  month,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  most  expensive  group  of  families  to 
provide  for,  widows  with  small  children,  are  a  responsibility 
of  the  Mothers'  Pension  Department  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 

The  best  part  of  the  development  does  not,  however,  con- 
sist of  the  more  generous  relief  which  the  department  provides. 
The  very  nature  of  public  outdoor  relief  makes  it  imperative 
that  it  be  carefully  supervised  by  workers  of  proper  training. 
The  caliber  of  personnel  recruited  gives  assurance  that,  this 
supervision  will  be  provided,  and  that  it  will  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  development  of  intensive  case  work  in  families  where 
the  question  of  material  relief  does  not  enter,  or  enters  only 
in  slight  degree.  Frances  Knight,  formerly  supervisor  of  in- 
vestigation with  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  has  charge  of 
case  work  as  director  of  relief  and  social  service. 

General  family  work  has  been  neglected  in  Detroit.  The 
local  Associated  Charities  has  for  several  years  been  defunct 
as  a  case-working  agency.  Its  staff  of  visitors  was  taken  over 
by  the  Home  Service  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  summer  of  191 7. 
Prior  to  that  time  it  had  a  department  of  investigation  but 
placed  little  emphasis  on  treatment.    The  Home  Service  Com- 


mittee of  the  Red  Cross  is  unwilling  to  continue  to  function 
on  a  peace  time  basis,  although  such  a  development  would  be 
welcomed  by  many  social  workers  in  the  city.  It  is,  accord- 
ingly, not  through  any  carefully  considered  philosophy  of  divi- 
sion of  function,  but  rather  through  the  exigencies  of  the 
present  situation,  that  Detroit  in  the  immediate  future  will 
provide  an  opportunity  as  a  laboratory  to  determine  the  effi- 
ciency of  general  case  work  with  families  when  that  function 
is  in  large  measure  consolidated  in  a  public  department. 

Fred  R.  Johnson. 

Charity  in  the  New  Germany 

TWO  circumstances  have  seriously  impeded  the  work  of 
voluntary  social  agencies  in  Germany :  the  widespread  pov- 
erty which  has  decimated  their  former  support,  and  the  de- 
mand for  justice  on  the  part  of  a  people  newly  awakened  to 
its  democratic  rights  and,  in  its  exercise,  clamoring  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  public  for  private  sources  of  relief.  In  this  situa- 
tion, the  German  Society  for  Public  and  Private  Welfare 
Activities  (formerly  the  Society  for  Poor  Relief  and  Charity) 
issued  an  appeal  in  January  pointing  to  the  absolute  necessity 
of  continuing  private  charity  and  maintaining  what  they  regard 
as  a  distinctive  trait  of  which  the  German  people  should  be 
proud.     On  practical  grounds  they  urge : 

The  new  state  cannot  do  without  either  the  financial  or  the  per- 
sonal contribution  of  private  charity.  No  change  in  economic  condi- 
tions will  ever  stop  all  sources  of  want.  Administrative  measures 
carried  out  by  public  officials  will  never  suffice  to  enter  all  the  depths 
and  complexities  of  need.  In  ability  to  discover  it  with  open  eyes 
and  warm  hearts,  in  hopeful  courage,  in  the  healing  power  of 
personal  intercourse,  the  expression  of  brotherly  love  in  voluntary 
works  will  always  be  superior. 

A  plea  is  made,  further,  that  where  certain  branches  of  vol- 


J7FEN  now,  as  you  read, 
■^  the  ninety-one  fed- 
erated Jewish  philan- 
thropies of  New  York 
are  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  buying  a  dollar's 
worth  of  food,  medi- 
cine and  Service  with 
dollars  worth  48  cents. 

The  Jews  of  New    York   must 
double   these  dollars,   this  week. 

Safeguard 
Federation 

The  Federation  for  the  Support  of  Jewish 

Ehilftnthropic,  Societies    of    New  York 

&UMT  raise  $1,700,000  additional  to  meet 

thfi  fciglj  cost  of  living.    The  91  great 

Jewish  institutions  in  Federation  cafe 

tor  the  sick,  aged,  destitute,  orphaned, 

blind  and  handicapped  Jews  of  New  York. 

Send  checks  to  "Federation" 

114-  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  City 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

rHE  accompanying  advertisements,  which  appeared  in  New  York 
newspapers  the  same  week,  tell  their  story  with  unusual  effect- 
iveness. Incidentally,  they  are  a  reminder  that  in  social  work  Brook- 
lyn and  Manhattan  were  not  consolidated  when  the  Greater  New 
York  charter  was  adopted,  but  are  still  separated  by  the  East  River. 
Incidentally  they  are  a  reminder,  further,  that  the  Jewish  charities 
in  both  boroughs  are  federated,  while  the  others — except  for  the 
hospitals — continue  to  raise  their  funds  on  the  individualistic  plan. 


*    Shall  tht  East  Rivet  he  Ihe  Imiing  line  for  Jewish  Charity  or  shall  Justice  Prevail? 

The 

BROOKLYN  FEDERATION 

JEWISH  CHARITIES 

will  open  its 

1920    Million    Dollar    ANNUAL 
Income  "Get  and  Give"  Campaign 

with  a  Dinner,  Concert  and  Ball  at,  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Man- 
hattan, on  the  evening  of  January  31st,  the  campaign  to  extend 
over  a  period  of  six  weeks. 

It  will  also  be  a  campaign  for  a  100%  Brooklyn  Federation, 
and  the  degree  of.  success  with  which  the  efforts  of  the  Committee 
meet  shall  determine  whether  every  worthy  Jewish  Charity  in 
Brooklyn  now  in  Federation  will  be  invited  into  the  Federa- 
tion aid  to  participate  in  its  benefits. 

The' Slogan  Will  Be 

"One  For  All  And  All  For  One" 

Every  Jew  doing  business  in  Manhattan  and  residing  in 
Brooklyn  is  strongly  uqged  to  give  largely  to  Brooklyn,  and 
every  person  with  factory  and  business  interests  in  Brook- 
lyn, even  if  residing  elsewhere,  is  requested  to  consider  the 
claims  and  the  needs  of  Brooklyn.  With  a  poor  Jewish 
population  equal  in  size  to  that  of  Manhattan,  with  a  very 
few  really  wealthy  men,  Brooklyn  is  compelled,  to  seek  its 
greatest  support  from  Its  own  residents  having  Manhattan 
business  interests. 

To  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  them. through  trades, 
luncheons,  meetings,  etc.,  the  headquarters  for  this.  Campaign 
will  be  located  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  which  is  so  «<Scessjble 
to  Brooklyn  men. 

I  have  accepted  the  Chairmanship  of  this  Campaign  in  the 
endeavor  to  secure  justice  for  Brooklyn's  Jewish  Charities  and 
I  need  and  expect  to  have  the  active  co-operation  and  support 
of  every  Brooklyn  Jew. 

Nathan  S.  Jonas,  Chairman 


The  Duuitr  and .  iW.j, 


1920  Million  Dollar  Annual  Income  Campaign 
Brooklyn    Federation    of    Jewish    Charities. 


I  and  Ihit  -Watvmcnf  art  htinf  paid  tar  fcy  private  mbKripliom 
«jrd  pal  from'  Federation  land*. 
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untary  social  activity  become  transformed  into  public  respon- 
sibilities, this  change  should  be  accomplished  without  reference 
to  party  politics  and  after  careful  consideration  of  questions 
of  efficiency  rather  than  general  catch  phrases.  The  possibili- 
ties of  cooperation  between  private  and  public  charity  are  rec- 
ommended for  special  study.  As  part  of  this  cooperation,  the 
private  agencies  demand  of  the  state  the  encouragement  they 
need,  especially  protection  against  the  competition  of  dishon- 
est or  wild  new  foundations  and  societies  which  damage  the 
reputation  and  interests  of  all  voluntary  organizations.  The 
promise  is  held  out  that  those  in  charge  of  private  agencies 
will  take  to  heart  the  criticism  that  is  offered  and  improve 
their  methods;  that  they  will  endeavor,  more  particularly,  to 
adapt  their  work  to  the  changed  economic  and  political  situa- 
tion and  to  new  progress  in  the  science  of  relief.  The  co- 
operation of  wider  groups,  in  all  classes,  will  be  sought,  and 
especially  that  of  the  trade  unions.  This  appeal  and  plea  is 
signed  by  Albert  Levy,  president,  and  nineteen  ether  execu- 
tives of  leading  social  agencies  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

B.  L. 

Results   in    Georgia 

A  RECENT  report  in  the  columns  of  the  Survey  [January 
24,  page  467]  of  the  survey  of  feeblemindedness  made  in 
Georgia  might  leave  the  impression  that  nothing  further  had 
been  done  to  secure  provision  for  the  feebleminded  in  the  state. 
On  the  contrary,  the  propaganda  that  accompanied  the  survey 
was  so  intensive  and  the  legislation  which  followed  so  success- 
ful that  the  consequences  have  been  noteworthy.  The  com- 
mission had  only  six  months  in  which  to  accomplish  its  work, 
and  yet  it  secured  practically  unopposed  passage  of  a  bill  for 
a  state  training  school  for  mental  defectives,  carrying  an  initial 
appropriation  of  $100,000. 

The  Georgia  Commission  on  Feeblemindedness,  which  was 
a  widely  representative  one,  was  composed  of  Judge  W.  E. 
Thomas,  at  one  time  president  of  the  State  Conference  of 
Charities;  J.  S.  Shingler,  banker  and  state  senator;  W.  F. 
Crussell,  a  newspaper  man  ;  W.  B.  Baker,  a  prominent  manu- 
facturer, and  Rhoda  Kaufman,  of  the  Atlanta  Associated 
Charities.  Thanks  to  invaluable  advice  from  Alexander 
Johnson  and  Arthur  Estabrook,  who  were  engaged  in  war 
work  in  Atlanta  when  the  commission  was  first  organized,  the 
work  received  a  splendid  impetus  from  the  beginning. 
National,  state  and  local  agencies  all  cooperated.  In  the  mak- 
ing of  the  survey  itself  the  federal  Children's  Bureau  sent  two 
workers  to  help  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 
in  making  its  investigation.  The  Associated  Charities  of  At- 
lanta gave  one-half  the  time  of  its  assistant  secretary,  Miss 
Kaufman,  to  act  as  secretary  of  the  commission,  and  following 
this,  every  social  agency  and  organization  in  the  entire  state 
fell  in  line  and  cooperated  in  creating  a  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  bill.  The  Southern  Division  of  the  Red  Cross 
made  this  part  of  the  work  of  each  one  of  its  chapters;  the 
State  Department  of  Health  helped  to  line  up  ever)'  county 
medical  society;  the  State  Department  of  Education  not  only 
gave  its  workers  for  the  survey  but  carried  the  propaganda  to 
every  county  superintendent  of  schools;  the  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  pushed  the  movement  through  every  in- 
dividual club  in  the  state;  the  Georgia  Children's  Home 
Society  formed  local  committees  in  each  county. 

Not  only  social  agencies  helped,  but  every  Rotary  Club  in 
Georgia  took  up  the  cause,  contributing  time,  money  and 
effort.  The  question  was  brought  before  the  state  conventions 
of  lawyers,  teachers,  county  commissioners,  federations  of 
labor  and  manufacturers'  associations,  the  last  named  giving 
practically  a  full  meeting  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject.  There 
was  not  a  convention  which  took  place  in  the  six  months  before 
the  legislature  met  that  did  not  have  the  subject  of  feeble- 
mindedness on  the  program  and  all  the  organizations  and 
groups  with  which  the  commission  thus  got  in  touch,  were  put 
on  a  mailing  list  and  kept  supplied  at  intervals  of  about  two 


weeks  with  letters  and  literature  indicating  the  progress  of  the 
survey,  stating  the  proportions  of  the  problem  in  Georgia,  and 
urging  upon  recipients  the  necessity  of  getting  in  touch  with 
their  respective  legislators  and  pushing  the  bill.  One  of  the 
unusual  features  of  the  campaign  was  the  newspaper  publicity, 
which  is  frequently  held  to  be  dangerous  in  that  it  handicaps 
a  survey.  The  Georgia  commission,  however,  while  keeping 
from  the  papers  the  exact  districts  in  which  the  survey  was 
being  made,  nevertheless  gave  out  to  all  state  papers  article 
after  article  on  the  problem  of  feeblemindedness,  the  work 
that  was  being  done  here  and  elsewhere,  and  the  need  for  state 
action.  As  a  result,  when  the  legislature  met  there  was  little 
further  work  to  be  done,  as  practically  every  legislator  met 
the  commission  with  the  statement  that  he  had  already  been 
approached  time  and  time  again  by  his  constituents  and  real- 
ized the  need  of  the  bill  and  would  vote  for  it.  The  bill 
passed,  though  it  had  never  been  mentioned  in  Georgia  until 
six  months  before  the  meeting  of  the  last  legislature,  and 
though  it  meant  an  excess  of  $100,000  in  the  comprehensive 
state  budget  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Efficiency  Com- 
mittee. 

The  result  of  this  survey  and  propaganda  furnish  an  excel- 
lent example  of  what  can  be  done  when  facts  are  properly 
gathered  and  scientifically  arranged  and  then  put  before  the 
public  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  understandable  and  popular. 
The  Mental  Hygiene  Committee's  Survey  is  considered  by 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  judge  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  its  kind,  while  the  propaganda  that  accompanied  it  was 
intensive,  thorough,  intelligible,  and  secured  definite  results  in 
popular  support.  The  propaganda  without  the  survey  might 
have  done  more  harm  than  good ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
survey  without  the  propaganda  would  have  simply  established 
certain  scientific  facts  but  would  not  have  helped  the  state  to 
solve  this  acute  social  problem.  Robert  C.  Dexter. 


Ruthenians 


IN  Winnipeg  the  "big  problem"  of  the  Social  Welfare 
Commission  is  with  the  Ruthenians.  Last  year  there  were 
200  Ruthenian  families  among  the  739  who  received  relief. 
"  Most  of  these  people,"  writes  the  supervisor,  A.  H.  Drelen- 
kewicz,  "came  to  Canada  because  they  had  been  tempted  by 
the  lure  of  wealth  as  promised  by  irresponsible  agents.  They 
came  determined  to  take  up  farming,  an  occupation  most  of 
them  had  followed  in  the  old  lands.  The  majority  were 
plain,  hard  working,  illiterate  peasants,  trained  to  take  little 
interest  in  public  affairs.  They  found  themselves,  on  arrival, 
in  the  sweep  of  our  western  progress  and  civilization,  offered 
wages  in  our  cities  or  on  construction  work  that  seemed  un- 
told wealth.  They  gave  up  farm  life  and  determined  to  save 
money.  These  savings  they  would  either  carry  back  to  their 
native  land  or  invest  in  homes.  Most  of  them  did  the  latter, 
but  bad  times  came  and  foreclosure  left  them  nothing.  Not 
understanding  English,  ostracized  by  the  English-speaking 
citizens,  who  cared  little  what  they  did  provided  they  re- 
mained hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  they  gathered 
together  in  groups.  Of  Canadian  citizenship  they  knew 
little  or  nothing.  Naturalization  meant  being  used  by  the 
politician.  Abandoning  the  church  of  their  homeland,  they 
have  found  no  other  to  take  its  place.  Their  children  going 
to  the  public  schools  have  learnt  Canadian  ways  and  customs, 
with  the  result  that,  unable  to  keep  pace  with  their  develop- 
ment, the  old  folks  find  they  are  not  wanted.  Their  child- 
ren are  ashamed  of  them.  Often  this  leads  to  the  children 
becoming  acquainted  with  bad  companions,  who  counteract 
any  good  influence  that  the  parents  might  have.  The  movies 
and  the  cheap  dance  halls  take  them  from  home.  When  bad 
times  come  that  home,  crowded  and  ill  furnished,  with  none 
of  the  comforts  that  their  friends  have,  leads  the  children  to 
go  away,  or  to  marry  young,  and  the  old  people  and  the 
younger  children  become  clients  of  the  Social  Welfare 
Commission." 
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CIVICS:  Community  Planning 


Conducted  by 
BRUNO  LASKER 


A  Negro  Town 

ONE  of  the  towns  constructed  by  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Corporation  was  intended  for  the  colored  war  workers 
at  the  Hampton  Roads  Naval  Base.  This  is  Truxton,  near 
Portsmouth,  Va.  It  is  described  in  the  February  issue  of  the 
Southern  Workman  in  an  article  which  emphasizes  the  admir- 
able effect  which  a  decent  environment  has  had  on  the  home 
life  of  a  usually  much  neglected  class  of  workers.  Under  the 
management  of  a  colored  real-estate  man,  Fred  D.  McCracken, 
assisted  by  four  committees  of  a  democratically  elected  town 
council,  a  model  administration  has  been  introduced.  The 
council  has  no  written  laws,  but  "every  question  is  discussed 
from  the  point  of  view  as  to  whether  or  not  a  certain  recom- 
mendation, act  or  social  habit  is  in  harmony  with,  or  opposed 
to,  the  spirit  of  Truxton."  Tenants  have  been  expelled  for 
abuse  of  property,  misuse  of  the  home  and  dishonesty.  The 
judgment  of  the  council  in  such  delicate  matters  as  these  has 
been  generally  approved.  A  community  club  organized  by  the 
women  has  become  very  popular.  A  social  club  of  the  younger 
men  is  planning  the  establishment  of  a  community  service  club. 
A  Negro  Workers'  Advisory  Committee,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  entirely  composed  of  residents, 
keeps  in  touch  with  new  residents.  A  recent  inspection  of  the 
homes,  carried  out  without  previous  warning,  showed  that  all 
the  houses  were  neatly  furnished  and  clean. 

Structurally,  this  little  town  does  not  belong  to  the  most 
attractive  examples  of  government  war  housing.  Yet,  the  indi- 
vidual homes  are  conveniently  planned,  and  arrangements  are 
under  discussion  for  permitting  their  purchase  on  easy  terms 
by  occupants  who  pay  from  $16  to  $18  per  month  in  rent. 
Large  employers  of  Negroes  from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try who  are  anxious  to  reduce  their  labor  turnover  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  this 
experiment,  which  have  been  to  stabilize  labor  and  to  make 
for  higher  physical  and  moral  standards. 

Ejection  of  Tenants 

EFFORTS  made  to  legislate  on  behalf  of  tenants  against 
rent  profiteering  are  apt  to  meet  with  legal  obstacles  which, 
so  far,  have  made  most  enactments  in  that  respect  illusory. 
Judgments  are  often  given  in  accordance  with  common  sense 
interpretation  of  the  evidence  presented  rather  than  with  strict 
adherence  to  statutes.  The  latest  legislative  attempt  of  this 
kind  is  the  English  Increase  of  Rent  and  Mortgage  Interest 
Amendment  Act,  passed  in  December.  Its  principal  feature  is 
that,  to  justify  the  eviction  of  a  tenant,  the  owner  must  satisfy 
the  court  that  there  was  alternative  accommodation  available 
for  the  tenant.  Tenancies  may  be  concluded  without  such 
evidence,  if 

the  tenant  has  committed  waste  or  has  been  guilty  of  conduct  which  is  a 
nuisance  or  an  annoyance  to  adjoining  or  neighboring  occupiers;  or 
the  tenant  by  sub-letting  the  dwelling-house  or  any  part  thereof,  or 
by  taking  in  lodgers,  is  making  a  profit  which,  having  regard  to  the 
rent  paid  by  the  :enant,  is  unreasonable. 

If  the  landlord  requires  the  premises  for  his  own  occupa- 
tion, or  of  some  person  in  his  employ  or  in  the  employ  of  some 
other  tenant,  he  must  produce  evidence  that  other  accommo- 
dation is  available. 

Under  a  previous  enactment,  the  following  conditions  are 
laid  down  as  the  only  reasons  for  which  rents  may  be  increased : 

To  meet  increased  local  taxes  paid  by  the  landlord; 

By  6  per  cent  on  cost  of  improvements  or  structural  alterations  not 
being  decorations  or  repairs; 

By  an  addition  not  exceeding  10  per  cent  of  the  rent.  In  the  case 
of  a  house  or  part  of  a  house  let  as  a  separate  dwelling  and  rented 


or  rated  at  not  more  than  $26  a  year  ($35  in  London),  the  10  per 
cent  addition  cannot  be  imposed  until  six  months  after  the  legal  date 
of  the  end  of  the  war. 

Daylight  Wasting 

ONE  advantage  of  the  moving  picture  theater  highly  prized 
by  the  workingman  in  comparison  with  other  forms  of  rec- 
reation is  that  he  need  not  dress  up  for  it;  he  may  even  go  there 
straight  from  work  should  mood  or  circumstance  incline  him 
to  stay  away  from  home.  This  boon,  alas,  is  threatened  by  a 
new  invention  recently  demonstrated  in  London  which  enables 
the  projection  of  films  in  daylight  with  the  same,  or  almost  the 
same  definiteness  as  in  the  dark.  There  have  been  several 
attempts  to  produce  such  an  apparatus,  and  the  report  of  its 
final  successful  invention  may  perhaps  be  taken  with  a  little 
grain  of  doubt  until  it  is  actually  produced  as  a  commercial 
commodity.  It  is  claimed  for  the  Q.  E.  D.  Screen  that  it 
requires  no  more  electric  light  than  that  now  in  use  and  that 
it  does  not,  consequently,  use  up  the  films  more  quickly.  From 
an  educational  point  of  view,  it  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  this  invention,  which  would  make 
available  for  class  and  lecture  room  and  for  the  open  air 
without  costly  installation  or  interruption  of  teaching  or  lec- 
ture, a  form  of  illustration  which  in  spite  of  all  its  advantages 
has  not  hitherto  become  popular  on  account  of  the  limitations 
in  its  use. 

Rural  Community  Buildings 

OF  256  rural  community  buildings  in  the  United  States 
recently  studied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  (Bulletin  No.  825,  January 
30),  201  were  built  since  1910  and  90  since  1915.  The  great 
majority  are  in  places  of  2,500  inhabitants  and  less,  but  only 
83  in  the  open  country ;  25  of  them  are  school  community 
buildings  and  29  church  community  buildings.  Their  uses 
vary  from  canning  and  other  economic  pursuits  to  pool  and 
bowling.  One  of  the  chief  uses  is  that  by  every  kind  of  organi- 
zation for  its  specific  purposes.  Not  all  communities,  con- 
cludes the  report,  are  as  yet  awake  to  the  potential  possibilities 
of  these  buildings,  "  but  there  are  enough  examples  of  efficient 
use  combined  with  far-reaching  plans  to  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  will  prove  to  be  effective  instruments  in  the 
improvement  of  rural  social  conditions." 

As  might  be  expected,  there  is  much  variation  in  the  cost, 
method  of  financing  and  general  character  of  the  buildings. 
In  sparsely  populated  neighborhoods,  a  considerable  amount  of 
labor  and  materials  is  often  donated,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
estimate  the  total  cost.  In  small  towns,  or  where  a  manu- 
facturing concern  or  philanthropist  takes  the  principal  share 
in  the  burden,  the  cost  sometimes  reaches  $50,000.  Many  of 
the  buildings  have  been  given  outright  by  individuals  and  are 
as  a  rule  handed  over  to  an  appropriate  community  organiza- 
tion for  management.  Several  of  the  more  important  centers 
are  described  in  detail,  but  no  recommendations  concerning 
the  best  form  of  construction  or  operation  are  included  in  the 
report. 

Speechless  Meetings 

AST  summer  the  Brooklyn  Branch  of  the  National  League 
■'—'for  Woman's  Service,  carrying  out  a  program  of  American- 
ization, began  a  series  of  "speechless"  meetings  in  a  thickly 
populated  tenement  district  of  Brooklyn.  Women,  volunteers 
especially  picked  for  the  service,  went  into  the  district  late  in 
the  afternoon — the  after-suppertime  when  children  are  play- 
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MORTAR  AND  BRAINS 

Aphorisms  from  Carol  Aronovici's  new  book,  Housing  and  the  Housing  Problem.  {A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.) 

F   housing   is   of    sufficient   importance   to    for   immorality   are   greatest,   character   has    THE  test  of  the  city  of  the  future  will  be 
demand  regulation,  it  is  also  of  sufficient    the  least  chances  of  withstanding  temptation,    its  adequacy  in  providing  for  the  life,  labor, 


importance  to  demand  that  these  regulations 
be    based    upon    scientific    facts    that   cannot 
be    questioned    and    do    not    allow    of    com 
promises. 


THE  function  of  legislation  is  the  fixing  of 
standards ;  that  of  government,  the  creation 
of  conditions  that  make  the  maintenance  of    community, 
such  standards   possible. 


and  leisure  of  its  people. 
A  CITY  may  be  interesting  because  of  its 

monuments,    but    its    general    attractiveness  THE    garden-city    movement    may    be    de- 
depends  upon  the  character  of  its  homes  and  scribed  as  a  synthetic  expression  of  the  most 
the  protection  that  these  homes  are  receiving  moc[ern  ideas  and  ideals  of  community  needs 
against  the   usual   misuse  and  abuse  of  the  met  consistently   and   economically, 
aesthetic    resources    and    possibilities    of    the 


THROUGHOUT,  the  technic  of  housing 
legislation  has  been  social  rather  than  so- 
ciological, and  its  content  has  formulated 
our  experience,  but  experience  has  not  al- 
ways formulated  laws. 


OUR    social    and    political    life    is    rapidly 
FUTURE  values  can  only  be  estimated  on    creating  social  strata  which  are  clearly  dis- 
a  reasonably  wide  margin  of  error,  but  the    tinguishable  by  their  place  of  residence, 
more    accurate   knowledge   of   past   and   ex- 


isting values,   the   more    accurate    the    fore- 
cast as  to  future  values  will  be. 


WHILE  the  pernicious  activity  of  the  poli- 
tician is  manifesting  itself  both  in  the  city 
and  in  the  country,  our  suburbanite  pays 
with    his    citizenship    for    the    privilege    of 


THE  difference  between   a   new   community 

and  one  under  reconstruction  is  that  in  the 
CONGESTION  is  a  relative  term  and  ap-    former  case  more  imagination  and  foresight    rushing  for  his  train 
plies  to  both  the  sanitary  and  moral   aspect    needs    to    be    exercised    in    determining    the 
of  the  home-  human   factors   and   their   character  than   is  .  ...    . 

necessary  in  the  case  of  the  latter  where  POLITICAL  boundaries,  like  political 
IMMORALITY  is  mainly  a  matter  of  char-  the  people  have  long  been  established,  and  parties,  are  a  convenience  and  not  an  or- 
acter  and  not  of  habitation.  We  must  rec-  their  character,  customs  and  needs  are  well  ganic  part  of  our  community-building  limit- 
ognize,    however,    that    where    opportunities    known.  ations. 


ing  in  the  streets  and  their  mothers  and  fathers  gossiping  from 
tenement  windows  or  in  groups  on  the  sidewalk.  The  chil- 
dren were  interested  with  games  which  drew  other  children 
from  around  the  corner  and  up  and  down  the  street.  The 
pleasure  of  the  children  attracted  their  parents,  and  at  dusk, 
when  it  was  too  late  to  play  more  games,  a  large  crowd  had 
been  gathered  for  the  meeting.  A  sheet,  serving  the  purpose 
of  a  motion  picture  screen,  was  stretched  across  the  street  and 
pictures  of  bird  life  in  America,  historical  locations,  large 
cities,  great  Americans  and  their  best  known  utterances,  were 
shown.  The  pictures  were  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by 
the  singing  of  popular  and  patriotic  songs.  There  were  no 
speeches,  no  urging  on  the  part  of  the  directors  of  the  meet- 
ings, and  no  arguments  as  to  who  was  a  good  American  and 
who  was  not.  The  "speechless  meetings"  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess with  the  people  of  the  district,  the  average  attendance 
was  three  thousand,  and  in  the  winter  the  league  rented  a  hall 
where  the  meetings  are  now  being  continued. 

Bessie  R.  James. 

Village  Social  Councils 

WAR  conditions  have  given  an  immense  impetus  in  Great 
Britain,  as  in  other  countries  to  the  social  reorganiza- 
tion of  country  life.  The  need  for  increased  food  production, 
the  improved  economic  status  of  agricultural  laborers,  and  the 
influx  of  thousands  of  educated  and  energetic  "  farmerettes  " 
who  have  gained  an  intimate  insight  into  conditions  of  rural 
labor,  have  helped  to  invigorate  the  movement  and  to  give  it  a 
consideration  which  previously  had  been  sadly  lacking.  The 
English  parish  council  had,  generally  speaking,  become  a  politi- 
cal body  or  had  become  stagnant  under  the  personal  dom- 
ination of  clergy  or  landowner.  Occasionally  a  repre- 
sentative of  organized  labor  or  a  woman  interested  in 
social  work  would  find  a  seat  in  these  bodies  but  never  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  carry  through  far-reaching  proposals  for  im- 
provement. Also,  there  are  constitutional  limitations  of  the 
powers  of  the  parish  council.  A  new  form  of  entirely  volun- 
tary organization  has,  therefore,  sprung  into  being  and,  to 
judge  from  recent  reports,  made  considerable  headway  in 
bringing  the  ideals  and  methods  of  urban  social  work  to  bear 
upon  the  problems  of  the  village.  In  an  address  before  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Social  Service,  S.  Bostock,  a  former  chair- 
man of  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society,  recently  out- 
lined the  purposes  and  principles  of  this  new  movement.  As 
regards  the  former,  he  gave  the  following  as  the  objects  for 
which  a  permanent  village  social  council  should  be  set  up : 


To  act  as  an  advisory  and  consultative  center  in  matters  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  village,  reconstruction,  etc; 

To  take  an  interest  in  and  assist  the  efforts  of  the  various  organ- 
izations and  sections  represented  on  the  council  without  interfering 
with  their  work; 

To  take  definite  steps  to  initiate  organization  in  any  branch  of 
village  life  not  already  covered  by  some  existing  organization; 

To  take  control  of  the  village  clubhouse  and  to  arrange  that  it  be 
used  to  the  best  advantage  of  all  sections  of  the  village; 

To  promote  interchange  of  ideas  between  villages  and  to  take 
joint  action  with  them  in  matters  of  common  interest. 

In  every  village,  he  says,  there  are  organizations  from  whose 
representatives  a  nucleus  can  be  formed  for  such  a  council.  If 
no  others  there  is  likely  to  be  some  athletic  club,  a  fair  com- 
mittee, the  various  religious  communities  and  the  parish  coun- 
cil itself.  Assuming  that  they  be  willing  to  cooperate,  he 
postulates  the  following  conditions  of  success: 

It  must  make  the  village  community  more  able  to  realize  its  unity, 
for  a  village  is  like  a  family  (but  on  a  larger  scale)  and  requires 
some  system  which  shall  retain  that  family  feeling  and  leadership 
which  was  the  best  feature  of  the  old  feudal  system;  in  these  demo- 
cratic days  the  family  feeling  and  leadership  are  being  lost,  and  are 
likely  to  be  almost  entirely  lost  as  estates  are  broken  up  and  sold  to 
owners  who  have  not  the  traditions  possessed  by  the  old  owners. 

It  must  not  interfere  with  existing  efforts  or  set  up  rivalry,  except 
a  rivalry  in  working  ivr  the  common  good. 

It  must  draw  out  leadership  and  enforce  responsibility  in  its 
leaders. 

It  must  be  free  from  political  and  sectarian  strife. 

It  must  be  an  effective  means  of  expressing  the  rural  opinion  and 
bringing  the  needs  of  the  rural  community  to  the  notice  of  the 
authorities. 

From  considerable  personal  experience,  Mr.  Bostock  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  every  village  there  are  enough 
"  reasonably  minded  "  persons  to  initiate  such  a  scheme,  even 
though  there  may  have  been  little  social  cohesion  in  the  past. 
He  rejects  the  argument  that  the  social  council  will  only  add 
a  new  organization  to  others  already  too  numerous  by  pointing 
out  that  one  of  its  main  aims  is  that  of  coordination.  And 
finally,  he  holds  that  it  is  useless  to  wait  until  an  organization 
can  be  created  that  is  fully  representative  of  the  whole  village ; 
a  beginning  may  be  made  even  where  complete  agreement  can- 
not at  once  be  reached. 

A  People's  Country  Club 

THE  Dayton,  Ohio,  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
maintains,  apart  from  its  division  of  parks,  a  "country 
club  bureau."  The  property  it  administers  is  a  large  park, 
given  in  1918  to  the  city  by  Mr.  Patterson,  of  Cash  Register 
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fame,  with  an  additional  contribution  of  $10,000  a  year  for 
three  years  towards  its  maintenance.  But  the  country  club 
idea  is  emphasized  in  the  manner  of  use.  It  was,  in  fact, 
embodied  in  the  equipment  with  which  the  three  hundred 
acres  had  been  provided  by  the  donor  before  the  city  came 
in  possession  of  the  park.  There  were  a  number  of  log  camps, 
with  open  fire  places  and  kitchens,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  public  recreation  park  features,  club  houses  for  men 
and  women  and  an  open-air  theater.  The  opportunities  thus 
afforded  for  social  life  are  one  of  the  means  employed  by  the 
department  of  public  welfare  to  strengthen  a  new  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  mutual  helpfulness  which,  according  to  D. 
F.  Garland,  its  director,  has  become  manifest.     He  says: 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  a  community  expression  of 
this  spirit.  We  feel  that  the  city  has  a  heart  as  well  as  a  body,  that 
it  is  a  spiritual  entity  as  well  as  a  physical  organism. 

School  Yards 

SCHOOL  yards  mean  one  thing  in  New  York  and  another— 
a  very  different  other — in  Chicago.  The  two  plans  repro- 
duced on  this  page  from  a!  recent  report  of  the  West  Chicago 
park  commissioners  embody  ideas  which  to  the  rest  of  the 
country  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  yet  must  seem  far  off, 
happy  dreams.  The  effort  of  the  commissioners  is  to  place 
every  school  in  their  city  in  an  environment  of  beauty  and 
refinement,  to  broaden  the  imagination  of  its  boys  and  girls 
and  make  them  feel  and  understand  the  importance  of  the 
great  out-of-doors  to  their  lives.  The  Logan  center  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "  humble  beginning,"  its  size  being  curtailed  by 
the  great  expense  of  the  surrounding  property.  Of  the  plan 
itself  they  say: 

It  suggests  a '  group  of  buildings  for  school  activities.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  this  group  of  buildings  will  offer  a  more  attractive  and 
picturesque  bit  of  architecture  to  the  imaginative  mind  of  the  chil- 
dren than  a  building  of  the  ordinary  plain,  three-story  type.  It  is 
also  supposed  that  the  school  building,  with  its  environment  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers,  will  present  the  home  idea  in  a  greater  measure. 
It  gives  on  a  larger  scale  all  those  things  essential  to  human  happi- 
ness and  all  those  things  for  which  the  home  is  limited  in  our  great 
cities.    It  provides  for  the  health  of  the  body  and  the  welfare  of  the 


soul.     There    is    nothing   mystic    about   it.     It    is    human    endeavor 
intensified. 

The  Lloyd  center  is  cut  in  two  by  an  existing  street  which 
cannot  be  closed.  Here  lack  of  space  compelled  the  joining 
cr  the  educational  and  recreational  buildings.  Story  rings  and 
council  rings  for  outdoor  study  and  pleasure,  a  players'  hill 
for  dramatic  art  and  music,  an  old  folks'  corner,  a  woodlalnd 
lane,  are  part  of  a  design  that  is  eminently  practical.  Flowers 
are  arranged  in  colonies  for  easy  study,  and  some  of  the  vege- 
tation is  chosen  to  attract  birds.  A  large  swimming  and  skat- 
ing pool  is  constructed  with  sand  bottom  and  walls  of  native 
rock,  so  that  concrete  construction  is  eliminated  altogether.  A 
small  fall,  made  necessary  by  drainage  requirements,  makes  an 
attractive  feature;  the  higher  pond  is  used  to  supply  vegetable 
and  animal  life  for  nature  study.  Both  schools  will  be  centers 
of  neighborhood  activity. 
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Unmarried  Mothers 

F  unusual  interest  is  the  final  report  of  the  Boston  Society 
for  Helping  Destitute  Mothers  and  Infants,  and  the 
analysis  by  E.  M.  Locke,  executive  secretary,  of  the  records  of 
500  unmarried  mothers  dealt  with.  The  story  of  this  "  invis- 
ible institution  "  has  been  graphically  described  in  a  series  of 
four  small  pamphlets  published  in  1913  to  1918.  Its  work 
was  "  founded  upon  an  idea  "  conceived  by  two  friends,  Dr. 
Susan  Dimock  and  Bessie  Greene.  On  their  untimely  death 
in  1875,  two  years  after  their  plans  for  the  aid  of  mothers 
and  infants  began  to  materialize,  the  idea  was  fostered  and 
developed  by  a  group  of  their  friends,  and  for  almost  fifty 
years  the  society  has  carried  on  the  work  of  making  it  possible 
for  unfortunate  mothers  to  keep  their  infants  in  their  personal 
care. 

The  work  began  with  visiting  mothers  in  the  large  mater- 
nity hospitals  in  Boston  and  giving  them  after-care  and  finding 
employment  for  them.  Later  the  society,  in  addition  to  car- 
rying on  its  original  work,  acted  as  a  clearing  house  for  other 
Boston  charities  who  sent  mothers  and  infants  to  them.  Al- 
though the  staff  of  workers  was  small,  the  society  kept  pace 
with  the  changing  methods  of  social  work,  and  careful  investi- 
gations, physical  examinations  and  frequently  mental  examina- 
tions preceded  all  decisions  regarding  the  kind  of  help  that 
should  be  attempted.  In  1918  financial  conditions,  together 
with  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  problems  dealt  with  and 
the  inadequate  staff  permitted  by  the  funds  available,  made  it 
necessary  for  the  activities  of  the  society  to  be  discontinued. 

In  studying  the  records  of  the  500  unmarried  mothers  whose 
applications  to  the  society  were  the  most  recent,  Miss  Locke 
has  performed  a  valuable  service.  The  careful,  intelligent, 
and  unbiased  analysis  of  the  types  of  problems  met  with  by 
this  society  throws  much  light  upon  the  kind  of  service  at 
present  required  of  private  agencies  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  birth  out  of  wedlock.  The  society  was  organized  to  deal 
with  a  specialized  part  of  the  problem  of  assistance  to  mothers 
and  infants,  and  in  its  early  days  had  one  principal  solution  of 
the  problem — placing  the  mother  with  her  baby  at  domestic 
service.  But  with  the  conditions  under  which  the  society  had 
to  work,  applications  were  necessarily  received  in  mass,  as  it 
were,  and  the  cases  it  was  equipped  to  handle  had  to  be  sifted 
out.  Especially  was  the  organization  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  the  mentally  subnormal  mothers,  and  the  incom- 
petent, diseased  or  morally  delinquent,  who  either  could  not 
or  would  not  assume  the  care  of  their  children  under  proper 
conditions.  More  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  were  known  to 
be  mentally  diseased,  epileptic,  feeble-minded,  or  subnormal; 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  226  women  given  the  test  for 
venereal  disease  had  syphilis  or  gonorrhea. 

Of  the  500  cases  for  which  applications  were  made,  70  per 
cent  were  accepted  for  social  diagnosis  or  treatment.  Of  this 
group  of  350  accepted  cases,  52  per  cent  were  assumed  by  the 
society  far  advice  and  care.  Hence,  somewhat  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  cases  analyzed  were  given  specialized  ''are  by  the 
society.  This  percentage  of  cases  in  which  the  society  felt  that 
it  might  be  of  help  in  keeping  mother  and  child  together  proves 
the  wisdom  of  the  founders'  ideal  and  points  to  the  possibility 
of  extending  this  type  of  effort.  Of  the  mothers  who  came 
under  the  special  care  of  the  society,  70  per  cent  nursed  their 
infants,  one-fourth  of  these  for  a  nine-month  period.  It  is 
significant  that  fewer  than  one-fifth  of  the  350  mothers  ac- 
cepted for  social  diagnosis  or  treatment  were  placed  at  house- 
work in  private  families. 

Of  the  cases  accepted  for  social  diagnosis  or  treatment,  36 
per  cent  were  found  to  require  reference  to  other  organizations. 
Many  of  this  group  were  not  the  type  to  be  cared  for  by  a 


private  charity.  This  part  of  the  report  points  to  the  need  for 
a  central  clearing-house — an  agency  that  would  receive  all  such 
applications  and  after  full  investigation  refer  them  to  the 
societies  best  equipped  to  deal  with  the  types  of  need  presented. 
In  bringing  the  work  to  a  close  the  society  expressed  the 
wish  that  "  a  larger,  stronger,  better  equipped  and  scientifically 
systematized  organization  may  take  over  the  work,  profiting 
by  our  experience."  "  It  seems  probable,"  the  secretary  states, 
"  that  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  society  must  in  the  future 
devolve  upon  the  state."  Emma  O.  Lundberg. 

The  Illegitimate  Child 

HP  HAT  the  child  born  out  of  wedlock  should  not  be  pun- 
■*■  ished,  but  protected,  is  the  guiding  principle  in  modern 
work  for  the  care  of  such  children,  says  Julia  C.  Lathrop, 
chief  of  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau.  Unfortunately, 
this  has  not  always  been  the  object  of  legislation.  Ernst 
Freund,  professor  of  jurisprudence  and  public  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Law  School,  has  written  a  report  for  the 
children's  bureau  on  Illegitimacy  Laws  of  the  United  States 
and  Certain  Foreign  Countries.  In  this  Professor  Freund 
points  out  that  statutes  relating  to  illegitimacy  must  be  read 
in  connection  with  the  common  law  upon  that  subject.  The 
common  law  of  England,  which  is  also  the  American  common 
law,  is  more  unfavorable  to  the  illegitimate  child  than  was 
the  civil  law  of  Rome,  mainly  in  two  respects:  It  does  not 
recognize  a  legal  relationship  even  between  the  mother  and 
the  child  and  it  does  not  allow  legitimation  by  subsequent  mar- 
riage. The  bastard  is  described  as  films  nullius,  and  this  desig- 
nation characterizes  his  status  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
law  of  property.  The  natural  relationship  is,  however,  recog- 
nized for  certain  other  purposes. 

English  legislation  has  done  nothing  to  alter  the  civil  status 
of  the  child,  but  American  legislation  has  been  more  active. 
Until  recently  there  has  been  little  legislation  bearing  on  the 
status  of  the  illegitimate  child  with  reference  to  the  father  or 
greatly  altering  the  father's  obligations;  the  last  few  years 
have,  however,  witnessed  some  important  changes  in  this 
respect.  One  of  the  most  radical  departures  is  found  in  the 
North  Dakota  law  of  191 7,  which  declares  every  child  the 
legitimate  child  of  his  natural  parents,  but  which  weakens  this 
broad  provision  by  failing  to  provide  adequate  administrative 
machinery.  Minnesota,  in  191 7,  passed  a  law  that  aims  to 
secure  for  children  born  out  of  wedlock  "  the  nearest  approxi- 
mation to  the  care,  support  and  education  that  they  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  if  born  of  lawful  marriage."  The  State 
Board  of  Control  is  made  the  child's  official  guardian.  This 
board  may  bring  complaint  in  illegitimacy  proceedings  and 
must  see  that  the  child's  interests  are  safeguarded. 

Attention  is  called  in  the  report  to  the  fact  that  legal  pro- 
visions for  the  support  of  the  child  born  out  of  wedlock  are 
in  general  inadequate — the  payments  prescribed  are  often  too 
low,  and  in  most  of  the  states  the  period  of  support  is  too 
brief,  sometimes  reaching  only  to  the  child's  tenth  or  twelfth 
year.  In  one  state  a  single  payment  of  $50  only  is  required; 
in  another  $90  distributed  over  three  years  is  required.  The 
two  most  liberal  states  have  allowances  that  total,  in  one  case, 
$2,750  for  the  first  eighteen  years  of  the  child's  life,  and  in 
the  other,  $1,750  for  the  first  eleven  years. 

The  report  suggests  that  illegitimacy  legislation  in  the 
United  States  might  be  improved  by  uniform  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  legitimacy;  the  legitimation  of  children  of 
null  or  subsequent  marriages;  possibility  of  adoption  by  the 
father;  and  declaration  that  the  relation  of  mother  and  child 
is  the  same  whether  the  child  is  legitimate  or  not. 

In  addition  to  a  critical  analysis  of  illegitimacy  legislation  in 
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this  country,  the  report  contains  an  analysis  of  certain  phases 
of  the  various  state  laws  in  tabular  form,  the  complete  text  of 
all  the  state  laws,  the  illegitimacy  provision  of  the  codes  of 
France,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  a  reference  index  to 
the  United  States  illegitimacy  laws. 

An  Appeal  that  Won 

THE  question  was  recently  asked  in  these  pages:  Are  the 
public  schools  of  the  country  bankrupt?  An  effective 
answer,  so  far  as  one  city  is  concerned,  was  given  the  other 
day  by  Lexington,  Ky.  Charged  with  caring  more  for  her 
live  stock  and  her  streets  than  for  her  children,  Lexington 
rose  handsomely  to  the  challenge  and  voted  a  bond  issue  of 
$400,000  for  school  purposes.  The  vote  was  secured  by  a 
straight-out  appeal  to  the  citizens. 

Following  a  survey  of  building  facilities  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  the  local  school  authorities  put 
some  of  the  significant  findings  before  the  people  in  posters, 
handbills  and  moving  picture  slides.  The  vote  for  the  issue 
was  overwhelming.  Some  of  the  posters  used  are  reproduced 
on  this  page. 

The  report  of  the  bureau  showed  that  there  was  immediate 
and  urgent  need  for  new  permanent  buildings,  temporary  or 
movable  buildings  and  repairs,  which,  at  present  prices  of 
material  and  labor,  would  cost  not  less  than  $400,000,  and 
that  there  would  in  the  immediate  future  be  need  for  other 
permanent  buildings  to  house  the  rapidly  increasing  school 
population  of  the  city.  The  report  showed  also  the  need  for 
considerable  increase  in  the  budget  for  current  expenses,  be- 
cause of  the  increase  in  school  population  and  the  necessity  for 
increase  in  the  pay  of  teachers  and  janitors  to  prevent  lower- 
ing of  standards.  Lexington  was  shown  to  be  fourth  from 
the  bottom  in  a  list  of  ninety-one  cities  of  her  population  group, 
in  investment  in  schools.  Less  than  three-tenths  of  her  income 
goes  to  schools,  while  the  average  expenditure  for  schools  of 
these  ninety-one  cities  is  greater  by  nearly  one-tenth  of  their 
respective  aggregate  incomes. 

Despite  these  financial  handicaps,  Lexington  has  accom- 
plished much  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  progressive  school 
system.  Open-air  schools ;  the  penny  lunch ;  a  community 
center  school  with  swimming  pool,  showers  and  auditorium; 


manual  training  and  domestic  economy  classes  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  of  all  schools;  opportunity  classes  in  some  of  the 
schools  for  irregular  children;  a  junior  high  school  organiza- 
tion throughout ;  laundries  in  the  basements  of  schools  for  the 
use  of  both  children  and  parents;  the  opening  of  the  buildings 
to  the  uses  of  citizens ;  these  and  other  features  of  a  progressive 
school  system  have  been  furnished  by  the  authorities  in  the 
face  of  their  meager  income.  Particularly  struck  was  the  sur- 
vey commission  by  the  fact  that  Lexington,  in  contrast  to 
many  cities  of  the  South,  has  made  no  discrimination  between 
its  school  facilities  for  whites  and  those  for  Negroes. 

The  Feebleminded  in  Florida 

WHAT  determination  can  do  to  secure  social  legislation 
is  illustrated  by  Florida's  recent  success  in  establishing 
a  state  colony  for  the  feebleminded.  Governor  Catts  appointed 
a  commission  to  study  the  needs  of  the  state  in  this  regard  in 
191 7,  but  the  coming  of  war,  together  with  the  failure  of  the 
legislature  to  make  an  adequate  appropriation  for  the  work, 
put  off  accomplishment  until  peace  was  restored.  The  legis- 
lature was  then  in  session  and  a  comprehensive  survey  was  im- 
possible before  it  adjourned.  So  a  four  months'  study  and 
campaign  were  inaugurated,  with  Clara  Van  Norstrand,  who 
had  just  completed  war  work  in  Jacksonville,  in  charge.  From 
the  first  interest  was  alive;  and  it  grew  rapidly.  Aid  in 
demonstrating  the  necessity  for  an  institution  was  secured  from 
doctors,  social  agencies,  the  state  board  of  health,  the  state 
federation  of  women's  clubs, — even  from  churches  and  schools. 
A  bill  was  sent  to  the  legislature  appropriating  $200,000  for 
the  buildings  and  maintenance  for  two  years.  So  effective 
had  been  the  work  of  education  that  only  one  member  voted 
against  the  bill.  Governor  Catts  has  within  the  past  few 
months  appointed  the  board  for  the  colony  and  Dr.  Lorine 
Green  has  been  selected  as  superintendent.  The  colony  is  to 
be  established  at  Gainsville,  where  a  thousand  acres  of  land 
has  already  been  donated  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  first  building  will  be  begun  in  March.  Since  the 
climatic  conditions  of  Florida  are  so  favorable  for  an  institu- 
tion of  the  cottage  plan,  it  is  hoped  by  those  who  have  secured 
this  colony  that  the  institution  will  be  of  that  description  and 
that  in  other  ways  it  will  profit  from  the  experience  of  similar 
institutions  in  other  states. 
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One  of  the  posters  that  induced 

Lexington,  Ky.,  to  vote 

$400,000  for  schools 


Lexington  Spends  less 
Than  Half  as  Much  On 
SCHOOL  BUILDINGS, 
LAND  and  EQUIPMENT 
For  Her  Children  As 
Other  Cities  of  Her  Size 

1917— Average  investment  of  these  other 
cities  on  school  buildings,  land  and 
equipment     - $897,890 

1917-Investment    of    LEXINGTON    on 

school  buildings  and  equipment  $379,468 

The  proposed  boncLissue  of  $400,000 
plus  the  $379,463  invested  in  buildings 
in  1917  would  still  leave  Lexington 
$1 1 7,000  BEHIND  the  average  invest- 
ment of  these  other  cities  for  1917 


This  comparison  with  other  cities  helped 
Lexington,   Ky.,   to   get   a   bond 


issue 
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The  World's  Food  Resources 

By  J.   Russell   Smith.     Henry  Holt  &   Co. 

634  pp.     Illustrated.     Price  $3.50;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $3.75. 

In  spite  of  its  considerable  size,  this  book  is 
no  more  than  a  summary  of  the  volume  of 
facts  which  the  author  has  had  to  accumulate 
in  order  to  give  a  picture  of  the  distribution 
of  the  food  resources  of  the  world.  One  by 
one  he  takes  the  major  articles  of  human  con- 
sumption and  shows  where  and  how  they  are 
grown,  often  accompanied  by  a  revealing  his- 
tory of  their  cultivation.  This  task  was  so 
stupendous  that  one  can  hardly  blame  the 
author  for  being  so  exclusively  concerned 
with  production  and  not  also  giving  us  a  sur- 
vey of  world  needs.  And  yet  without  that 
counterpart  of  his  studies,  their  practical  use 
is  limited.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  whole 
history  of  rice — as  a  product  but  not  as  an 
article  of  consumption.  Only  the  vaguest  im- 
pressions prevail  concerning  the  part  played 
by  this  cereal  in  the  diet  of  the  eastern 
nations — usually  its  importance  is  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. 

An  international  policy  of  food  production 
and  conservation,  the  need  for  which  Profes- 
sor Smith  clearly  presents  in  the  last  two 
chapters,  presupposes  a  much  more  complete 
knowledge  than  we  have  of  the  distribution 
of  consumers'  needs  in  relation  to  local  re- 
sources. It  involves  of  necessity  a  program 
of  distribution  of  population;  for  there  is  no 
more  reason  to  take  for  granted  the  present 
distribution  of  people  than  it  is  to  take  for 
granted  that  of  wheat  or  hogs. 

Ultimately  a  complete  program  of  world 
economy  is,  of  course,  involved  also.  If,  in- 
deed, "  we  must  think  in  terms  of  the  whole 
world,"  then,  first  of  all,  we  must  accept  some 
definite  philosophy  about  the  value  of  human 
life.  Is  the  life  of  an  Armenian  child  as  val- 
uable to  the  world  as  that  of  an  Italian  or 
German  child?  Are  we,  as  world  citizens, 
as  much  concerned  over  the  survival  of  the 
individual  Hindu  family  as  over  that  of  the 
individual  Serbian  family?  Is  the  object  of 
world  production  and  world  trade  to  be  to 
guarantee  for  each  all  the  necessaries  of  a 
civilized  life? 

On  what  grounds  are  we  to  decide  be- 
tween the  contrasting  policies  of  food  distri- 
bution to  centers  of  population  and  of  distri- 
bution of  population  to  centers  of  food  pro- 
duction— i.  e.,  under-cultivated  but  potentially 
rich  lands?  Is  humanity  most  benefited  by 
distributing  so  far  as  possible  the  production 
of  food  over  many  different  soils  and  climates 
or  by  concentrating  it  upon  the  most  grateful 
soils  and  climates? 

Other  questions  of  a  similar  nature  readily 
occur;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  the  author 
to  suggest  that  his  work  leaves  them  un- 
answered— though  he  touches  upon  them  now 
and  then.  Within  its  limits,  The  World's 
Food  Resources  provides  a  much  needed  text 
admirably  and  most  usefully.  If  we  remem- 
ber how  recently  the  world  was  even  without 
the  first  beginnings  of  an  international  tabu- 
lation of  agricultural  production  and  how 
unprepared  the  war  found  the  nations  to 
arrive  at  a  practical  program  of  commissariat 
that  would  give  to  each  Allied  people  its 
necessary  food  at  a  minimum  of  cost  and  a 
maximum  of  speed,  the  value  of  such  a  com- 
pilation as  this  is  obvious. 

We  shall  probably  never  return  to  that 
normal  state  of  complacency  in  which,  prior 
to  the  war,  the  average  citizen  did  not  care 
greatly  whether  his  breakfast  food  was  home- 
grown or  came  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
whether  a  small  or  a  large  portion  of  every 
dollar  he  spent  on  food  went  to  the  producer 
or  wag  swallowed  up  by  cost  of  distribution. 


But  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  a  popular 
recognition  that  every  question  of  national 
economy  henceforth  must  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  world  relationships,  in  the  light  not 
only  of  the  national  interest,  but  of  the 
interest  of  all  mankind  which  is  inseparably 
interlinked  with  it.  B.  L. 

*       *      * 

The  Feeding  of  Nations 

By  E.   H.   Starling.     Longmans,   Green   & 

Co.     146  pp.     Price  $.90;   by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $1.10. 

There  could  be  no  better  illustration  than 
this  book  of  the  enormous  advances  made  in 
general  food  economy.  It  gives  in  brief  out- 
lines a  clear  description  of  the  inception  and 
progress  of  British  food  policy  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  Dr.  Starling  was  chair- 
man of  the  Food  Committee  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety which  took  up  the  study  of  the  problem 
of  feeding  the  nation  before  the  government 
realized  that  there  was  a  problem,  and  after- 
wards scientific  adviser  to  the  Ministry  of 
Food. 

Since  there  was  no  time  for  large  new  in- 
vestigations of  the  physiological  needs  that 
had  to  be  met,  the  committee  set  to  work  at 
the  outset  to  summarize  and  apply  to  the 
situation  the  best  recent  findings  of  students 
in  England  and  America.  The  theoretical 
standard  requirements  arrived  at  were  largely 
those  set  by  Chittenden  and  Lusk;  but  as  the 
task  of  practical  application  developed,  new 
demands  became  apparent  which  complicated 
all  previous  estimates.  These  demands  were 
principally  "the  maintenance  of  a  minimum 
fat  supply,  the  safeguarding  of  the  supplies 
of  milk  for  children  and  the  production  and 
distribution  of  fresh  vegetable  .food."  These 
points  were  found  as  essential  to  assure  the 
health  and  efficiency  of  the  nation  as  a  mini- 
mum supply  of  protein  and  calories. 

The  economic  victory  over  Germany,  on 
the  basis  of  these  considerations,  is  largely 
ascribed  to  two  things:  a  serious  original 
underestimate  by  the  German  authorities  of 
the  necessary  food  requirements  and  the  un- 
willingness of  the  rural  population  to  sacri- 
fice their  herds  in  order  to  produce  food  more 
cheaply  and  abundantly — an  unwillingness 
which  became  a  serious  element  just  because 
Germany  had  relied  more  than  Great  Britain 
on  home  supplies  and  because  a  long  war  had 
not  entered  her  calculations. 

In  Great  Britain  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem was  more  easy  just  because  reliance  on 
imports  for  two-thirds  of  her  food  require- 
ments made  government  control  the  easier. 
The  measures  employed  in  that  control  are 
summarized  under  five  heads:  propaganda 
among  farmers  to  encourage  the  production 
of  the  most  economic  foods;  orders  forbidding 
wasteful  practices,  especially  wasteful  feed- 
ing of  stock;  price  fixing;  requisition;  and 
rationing. 

From  the  British  experience,  which  was 
more  successful  than  that  of  any  other  Euro- 
pean country  engaged  in  the  war,  the  author 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "  no  comnlete 
solution  of  the  rationing  problem  will  be 
arrived  at,  unless  the  impossibility  of  com- 
plete individual  rationing  is  accepted  and  it 
be  recognized  that,  however  widely  the  sys- 
tem be  spread  over  the  various  foods,  some 
important  and  complete  food  which  is  within 
the  means  of  all  classes  of  the  population 
must  be  left  free,  so  that  each  individual  can 
buy  of  it  according  to  his  desire  and  satisfy 
his  calorie  needs  above  those  supplied  in  the 
rations." 

This  really  brings  us  close  to  the  sugges- 
tion made  some  years  ago  by  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  which  then  seemed  far  from  practical, 
that  bread  should  be  as  freely  supplied  by  the 


nation  to  its  citizens  as  is  water.  At  a  time 
of  general  scarcity,  as  in  war,  when  prices 
have  no  normal  relation  to  incomes,  this  is 
really  the  only  means  by  which  the  danger 
of  under-nutrition  can  with  certainty  be 
averted — provided,  of  course,  that  similar 
safeguards  against  deliberate  waste  are 
adopted  as  in  the  supply  of  water,  safeguards 
which  in  recent  experience,  not  in  Great 
Britain  alone,  have  proved  practicable. 

Incomplete  as  it  was,  the  English  procedure, 
at  a  time  when  the  submarine  war  cut  off 
one-half  of  the  shipping  normally  available 
for  trade,  ensured  that  no  man,  woman  or 
child  had  to  go  hungry  and  that  <:  the  general 
health  of  the  community  was  better  than  in 
pre-war  years,  largely  owing  to  the  improved 
feeding  of  the  poorer  classes,  among  whom 
so  many  had  previously  been  ill-nourished." 

Just  now  when  all  measures  of  govern- 
mental regulation  of  food  distribution  have 
reached  the  height  of  unpopularity  in  Amer- 
ica, Mr.  Starling's  message  is  well  worth 
pondering.  Translated  into  terms  of  world 
needs  and  world  resources,  it  opens  up  the 
perspective  of  a  food  economy  by  interna- 
tional agreement  which  will  be  to  the  benefit 
of  the  great  food  producing  countries  no  less 
than  of  those  which  have  to  import  a  large 
part  of  the  food  they  require.  B.  L. 

*       *       » 

The  Voyage  of  a  Vice-Chancellor 

By   Arthur    E.    Shipley.      G.    P.    Putnam's 

Sons.     181  pp.    Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $1.70. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  a  member  of 
the  British  University  Mission,  which  visited 
this  country  in  the  winter  of  1918-19  and  saw 
many  universities  and  colleges.  The  book  is 
not  particularly  profound,  but  every  once  in 
a  while  there  is  a  comment  on  American  life 
or  habits  that  arrests  the  eye.  For  example, 
here  is  a  rude  shock  to  our  notion  that  we 
are  especially  hospitable  to  sunlight: 

"A  curious  feature  of  American  life  is  a 
distrust  of  the  sun.  The  sun  in  the  United 
States  is  a  national  asset,  but  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  the  blinds  will  be  drawn 
half-way  down  the  windows  and  then  the 
natural  light  of  the  heavens  is  supplemented 
by  artificial  illumination.  Even  if  one  left 
one's  hotel  room  for  half  an  hour,  one  always 
found  on  returning  the  blinds  which  one  had 
drawn  up  were  carefully  and  accurately 
drawn  half-way  down  again." 

Our  university  libraries  are  declared  to  be 
"on  a  very  large  scale":  "The  books  are 
easily  and  readily  accessible.  Any  book  that 
one  requires  is  found  for  one  in  an  aston- 
ishingly short  time,  but  access  to  the  shelves, 
which  is  such  an  enormous  convenience  to  the 
student  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  is 
not  usually  allowed." 

Here  is  Mr.  Shipley's  comment  on  the 
power  of  university  trustees  and  presidents 
in  the  United  States:  "In  America  each  col- 
lege has  a  president,  though  the  title  varies 
slightly.  .  .  .  Above  the  president  stand  the 
trustees  or  regents,  who  practically  control 
the  finances  of  the  university.  These  trustees 
are  men  of  high  standing  either  in  the  com- 
mercial or  political  world.  It  is  a  great  hon- 
our to  be  a  trustee  of  a  university,  and  how- 
ever elected,  the  body  is  generally  one  of 
great  distinction,  and  it  works  hard.  Many 
of  the  lavish  endowments  which  pour  into 
these  institutions  are  due  to  the  activities  of 
the  trustees  who  are  expected  to  provide  the 
necessary  dollars.  In  the  Eastern  universi- 
ties the  trustees  generally  co-opt  new  mem- 
bers. In  the  state  universities  some  at  least 
are  elected  by  the  people  and  at  the  same 
time  as  the  legislature  is  chosen.  It  is  a  re- 
markable and  rather  regrettable  feature  that 
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the  faculty  is  not  represented  on  this  govern- 
ing body,  for  in  effect  the  latter  really  does 
mould  the  policy  of  the  institution  over  which 
it  presides.  The  link  between  the  trustees 
and  the  professors  is  the  president.  Some- 
times on  a  small  body  of  trustees,  one  multi- 
millionaire, by  increasing  or  withdrawing  his 
financial  support,  can  control  the  whole  policy 
of  the  college,  and  there  are  cases  where  the 
interference  of  the  trustees  has  not  worked 
for  good  in  the  interests  of  the  college.  The 
president  of  a  college  is  as  autocratic  as  the 
captain  of  a  liner  or  the  head  boy  of  an  Eng- 
lish public  school.  He  can  make  or  unmake 
careers,  and  has  a  very  large  voice  in  the 
appointment,  dismissal  and  pay  of  the  pro- 
fessors." W.  D.  L. 
•      •      * 

The  Land  of  Fair  Play 

By    Geoffrey   Parsons.     Charles    Scribner's 

Sons.     189   pp.,    illustrated.     Price   $1.25; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.45. 

This  book  aims  to  present  "  the  elements  of 
civics  "  for  boys  and  girls.  It  discusses  the 
duties  of  an  American,  majority  rule,  the 
constitution,  congress,  the  president,  the  fed- 
eral courts,  political  parties  and  elections  and 
other  aspects  of  the  machinery  and  function 
of  government.  While  its  style  is  easily  un- 
derstandable by  boys  and  girls,  it  is  written 
in  the  propagandist  rather  than  the  scientific 
spirit.  It  repeats  the  tragedy  of  so  much 
teaching — the  idealization  of  all  that  it 
touches.  The  true  spirit  of  America  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  spirit  of  the  playground, 
"  which  is  nothing  else  than  fair  play,  fair 
play  for  every  one,  big  and  little,  neither 
bullies  nor  cheats  allowed."  "  The  poorest 
boy  can  become  president,"  we  are  told.  The 
functions  of  government  are  discussed  as  if 
they  were  always  and  everywhere  perfectly 
performed.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  fact 
that  city  government  in  America  has  been  a 
colossal  failure.  Then,  too,  the  author's  opin- 
ion (e.  g.,  his  opinion  about  anarchy)  is 
sometimes  stated  as  if  it  were  a  scientific  fact. 
The  boy  or  girl  who  studies  this  book  will 
have  much  to  unlearn.  W.  D.  L. 

»      •      • 

Korea's  Fight  for  Freedom. 

By  F.  A.   McKenzie.     Fleming  H.  Revell 

Co.     320   pp.     Price,   $2;   by  mail   of  the 

Survey  $2.20. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  is  virtually  a 
reproduction  of  the  author's  former  book, 
The  Tragedy  of  Korea.  This  is  in  order  to 
set  forth  the  historic  basis  of  the  present 
situation.  Korea  was  the  last  of  the  Hermit 
nations,  and  it  had  long  been  Japan's  deter- 
mined purpose  to  dominate  the  country.  Be- 
ginning with  the  opening  of  the  country  the 
book  follows  the  historic  sequence  of  this  pur- 
pose until,  after  the  Japo-Russian  war,  by 
the  violation  of  her  treaty,  Japan  obtained 
control ;  and  from  then  on  came  the  pro- 
gressive closing  of  her  hand  of  steel,  first, 
through  the  forcible  taking  of  a  protectorate, 
and  the  final  complete  annexation  in  1910. 

From  then  until  the  present  the  country 
has  been  under  the  iron  hand  of  Japanese 
militarism.  The  author  treats  of  this  in  its 
relation  to  American  missions,  its  cruel  and 
oppressive  methods  with  the  people,  and  its 
failure  from  any  modern  point  of  view  in 
handling  and  developing  a  subject  race. 

A  rather  short  section  is  given  to  the  pop- 
ular demonstrations  for  independence  of  1919. 
Much  more  might  be  said.  The  inhuman  and 
unspeakable  horrors — village  burning,  whole- 
sale slaughtering,  outraging,  flogging  off  of 
flesh  to  the  bones,  persecution  of  the  Christian 
Church — by  official  authorization  heaped  upon 
multitudes  of  men,  women  and  children  with- 
out trial  or  conviction,  in  the  effort  to  sup- 
press demonstrations,  yet  met  with  steadfast 
non-resistance  and  persistent  purpose,  are  all 
set  forth,  and  demonstrate  a  people  of 
strength  of  purpose,  unique  character,  and 
great  possibilities,  for  whom  the  modern 
world  cannot  repudiate  responsibility. 

This  is  the   appeal   of  the  book.     A   few 
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New  Fashions  in 
French  Lingerie 

The  finesse  of  French  fashion  is  in  every  line  of  this 
latest  imported  Lingerie  at  McCutcheon's. 

Some  of  the  fascinating  features  are — 

Real  lace  of  exquisite  design,  sheerest  Linen, 
Silk,  Voile  and  Georgette,  in  Gowns  and  Chem- 
ises, with  hand-run  hems  and  tucks  and  hand- 
embroidery — 

Irresistible  Negligees  with  plaited  skirt-effects 
and  filmy  lace  and  chiffon  over-jackets — 

Everything  that  makes  the  French  garment  an 
enviable  achievement  of  dainty  design  and  fine 
fabric. 

McCutcheon's  Philippine  and  American  made 
Lingerie  in  an  abundant  variety  of  patterns  and 
styles  meets  a  most  popular  demand. 

New  Corsets 

Front  and  back-laced  Corsets  in  new  models  silk- 
jersey,  linen  and  satin  and  lace-trimmed  Bras- 
sieres are  eliciting  much  favorable  comment  in 
this  department. 


Reg.  Trade  Hart 


Orders  by  Mail  Given  Special  Attention 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,£N.  Y. 
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minor  statements  are  incorrect.  More  might 
be  said  of  the  material  accomplishments  of 
the  Japanese  administration  beneficial  to  the 
country,  and  the  reasons  in  justification  of 
its  taking  over  the  country.  But  none 
acquainted  with  the  situation  can  deny  the 
accuracy  of  its  statements  of  fact,  or  the 
propriety  of  its  positions.  A  Missionary. 
*       *      * 

Our  Nervous  Friends 

By  Robert  S.  Caroll.     Macmillan  Co.    258 

pp.    Price  $2 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.20. 

In    a    series    of    short    stories    Dr.    Caroll, 

who    is    medical    director    of    the    Highland 

Hospital  in  Asheville,  describes  typical  cases 

of     nervous     pathology — chiefly    among    the 

well-to-do — indicating   clearly   in   each   case 

the  causes  of  the  condition  and  how  it  might 

have  been  avoided  or  overcome. 


Ill 
Inspiration  for  Daily  Living 

By  Lyman  Abbott.  Pilgrim  Press.  374 
pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.70. 

Dr.  Abbott's  homiletic  writings  have  been 
a  real  influence  in  American  life,  and  this 
selection  of  readings  from  them  for  each 
day  of  the  year  easily  explains  that  influence. 
For,  the  appeal  in  them  is  addressed  not 
only  to  the  individual  but  to  the  socia'  spirit 
in  the  individual  which  has  taken  such 
phenomenal  rise  during  the  years  of  Dr. 
Abbott's  greatest  literary  activity.  The 
present  volume  serves  to  remind  us  of  the 
value — if  only  from  the  point  of  view  of 
mental  hygiene — of  daily  inspirational  read- 
ing, whether  the  inspiration  be  found  in 
devotional  or  secular  literature.  B.  L. 
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Conferences 


WASHINGTON 

THE  Washington  State  Conference,  held 
in  Seattle  last  month,  changed  its  name 
from  a  no-matter-what  provisional  form 
of  "  revolt "  against  ancient  names  to  one 
which  corresponds  to  the  present  name  of 
the  National  Conference.  It  took  out  a 
twenry-five-dollar  membership  in  the  Na- 
tional Conference;  repeatedly  urged  its  mem- 


WAR  ADMINISTRATION 

OF  THE  RAILWAYS 

In  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain 

By  F.  H.  DIXON  &  J.  H.  PARMELEE 

The  story  told  has  many  lessons  for 
us  both  in  the  present  and  immediate 
future  of  our  roads.  For  war  pur- 
poses both  countries  attained  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  but  it  would  be 
hasty  to  conclude  that  equal  efficiency 
could  be  secured  under  government 
routine  to  meet  the  complex  condi- 
tions, tastes  and  requirements  of 
peace. 
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bers  to  attend  the  forthcoming  conference  in 
New  Orleans,  and  organized  itself  for  the 
coming  year  on  a  divisional  basis  comparable 
to  that  of  the  National  Conference.  The 
following  divisions  were  instituted:  Chil- 
dren, Delinquency;  Public  Health;  Public 
Agencies  and  Institutions;  the  Family,  In- 
dustrial and  Economic  Problems;  the  Organ- 
ization of  Social  Forces.  As  a  basis  for  its 
future  efforts  in  child  welfare,  the  confer- 
ence by  resolution  adopted  the  minimum 
standards  outlined  by  the  conference  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
in  May  and  June,  1919.  The  president  of 
the  State  Agricultural  College  was  asked  to 
call  a  convention  on  rural  social  work  in  the 
spring  of  this  year. 

Taking  a  leaf  from  the  social  reconstruc- 
tion program  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ,  the  conference  took  note 
of  unemployment  as  "one  of  the  tragedies 
of  the  present  industrial  order,  which  the 
war  has  demonstrated  can  be  controlled,  or 
at  least  effectively  reduced,  by  the  govern- 
ment and  cooperating  voluntary  agencies." 
Aside  from  approving  the  rehabilitation  and 
permanent  maintenance  of  a  coordinated 
nation-wide  employment  service,  the  resolu- 
tions point  out  that  an  adequate  attempt  to 
meet  the  problem  should  include  a  reorgan- 
ization of  seasonal  trades,  a  policy  of  public 
works  and  land  settlement,  and  a  guarded 
extension  of  social  insurance. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

SOME  five  hundred  social  workers  gath- 
ered at  Reading  February  12-14  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Con- 
ference of  Social  Welfare.  From  the  very 
first  meeting,  when  the  President,  J.  S.  Heb- 
erling,  superintendent  of  the  Wm.  T.  Carter 


Chicago    School   of    Civics    and    Philanthropy 

New  students  admitted 

Spring  Quarter  Begins  March  22,   1920 
1920  Summer  Quarter,  June  14-August  27 

First    Term,    June    14 — July    21 
Second  Term,  July  22 — August  27 
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Special   Course   in    Industrial   Service 
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Junior  Republic,  made  an  appeal  for  the 
"  personal  touch,"  emphasizing  his  point  by 
stories  of  boys  who  had  entered  his  own 
institution  as  wayward  and  delinquent  and 
had  "  graduated  "  into  useful,  purposeful 
citizens,  discussion  at  the  conference  cen- 
tered on  the  technique  of  intimate  relations, 
case-work,  and  on  practical  experience  rather 
than  on  vague  "  problems "  of  social  work. 
"  Tom  Sawyer's  Aunt  Sally  was  a  perfect 
example  of  the  unintelligent  case-worker," 
said  Karl  de  Schweinitz  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Organizing  Charity,  reminding 
his  hearers  of  the  good  old  C.  O.  S.  principles 
of  preliminary  investigation,  family  coopera- 
tion and  adequate  relief.  "  You  remember 
Tom  was  always  getting  into  scrapes,  while 
Sidney,  his  cousin,  was  always  the  'good' 
boy.  Then  one  day  Sidney,  in  '  swiping ' 
some  sugar  when  Aunt  Sally's  back  was 
turned  broke  the  sugar-bowl  with  a  clatter. 
Tom  waited  expectantly,  believing,  of  course, 
that  at  last  Sidney's  hour  had  come.  But, 
instead,  Aunt  Sally  opened  the  kitchen  door, 
beheld  the  broken  sugar-bowl,  and  without 
a  moment's  hesitation  swooped  down  upon 
Tom  with  uplifted  hand!"  In  this  refresh- 
ing way  Mr.  de  Schweinitz  contrasted  the 
old-fashioned  "Aunt  Sally"  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  cases  and  the  progressive,  thorough 
methods  of  modern  friendly  visiting. 


Communications 


"  THE  LIFE  LINE  " 

To  the  Editor:  In  Mr.  Lasker's  most  in- 
teresting article,  The  Life  Line  [see  the 
Survey  for  February  7],  there  occurs  on 
page  516  the  following  reference  to  the 
National  Information  Bureau:  "Of  those 
(war  relief  agencies)  mentioned  side  by  side 
all  are  not  of  the  same  standing.  Some  have 
failed  as  yet  to  render  their  supporters  a 
detailed  account  of  their  stewardship;  others 
although  entirely  correct  in  their  accounting 
methods  and  endorsed  by  the  National  In- 
formation Bureau  are  not  up  to  the  mark  in 
efficiency  and  economy."  Just  below  on  the 
same  page,  mention  is  made  of  "  such  ele- 
mentary checks  as  the  endorsement  of  the 
National    Information    Bureau." 

Unintentionally,  Mr.  Lasker  in  these 
passages  is  not  quite  just  to  the  bureau.  It 
is  true  that  in  publishing  an  endorsed  list 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
the  relative  values  of  different  agencies.  It 
is  equally  true  that  no  organization  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  bureau  which  does  not  fully 
meet  its  minimum  standards;  and  these 
standards  relate  not  only  to  matters  of  ac- 
counting but  also  to  matters  of  efficiency, 
economy,  duplication,  etc.  The  bureau's  en- 
dorsement depends  upon  these  quite  as  much 
as  upon  accounting  methods. 

It  is  quite  true,  however,  and  it  is  this  I 
believe  which  Mr.  Lasker  intended  to  convey, 
that  there  are  considerable  variations  among 
endorsed  agencies,  although  all  --auk  above 
definite  minima.  The>e  variations  are  well 
known  to  the  bureau  which  lias  carefully 
studied  the  different  organizations  and  has 
had  at  all  times  since  shortly  after  its  or- 
ganization representatives  abroad  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  securing  complete  and  ac- 
curate information.  If  the  exact  value  of  an 
organization's  work  canno-t  be  shown  in  an 
endorsed  list,  it  can  be  and  is  shown  in  the 
detailed  reports  which  the  bureau  issues  to 
its  members. 

Barry  C.  Smith. 
[Director,  The  National  Information 
Bureau-] 
New  York. 
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SOME  aspects  of  the  present  social  unrest  are  presented  in  this 
issue  of  the  Survey.  Dr.  John  T.  MacCurdy,  who  writes  on  Psy- 
chological Aspects  of  the  Present  Unrest  [page  655],  is  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Psychiatric  Institute  of  Ward's  Island,  lecturer 
on  medical  psychology,  Cornell  University  Medical  College;  author 
of  the  Psychology  of  War  and  of  a  book  on  War-Neuroses,  as  well 
as  of  frequent  articles  on  psychopathological  subjects.  His  article 
illustrates  the  function  of  the  Survey  as  an  interpreter  of  social  and 
professional  groups  to  each  other;  for  while  the  economists  will  be 
quick  to  pick  flaws  with  his  characterizations  in  the  industrial  field,, 
his  article  gives  in  full  measure  the  psychologist's  contribution  la 
the  common  problem-  Bruno  Lasker  lays  bare  that  fundamental 
cause  of  discontent  which  arises  from  the  disintegration  of  community 
life  and  points  out  various  directions  in  which  its  arrest  may  be 
found  [page  675].  In  the  settlement  symposium  we  learn  what  neigh- 
borhood groups  throughout  the  country  are  thinking. 

TN  carrying  out  a  state-wide  plan  to  serve  Survey  readers  and 
-■■social  movements  in  California,  Survey  Round  Tables  have 
been  organized  in  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego;  small 
groups  of  interested  people  who  meet  occasionally  to  canvass  con- 
ditions and  activities  which  they  feel  the  Survey  should  take  up  and 
interpret.  Last  summer  the  California  State  Housing  and  Immi- 
gration Commission  received  a  request  from  Washington  to  out- 
line a  domestic  program  for  dealing  with  immigrants.  The  chair- 
man of  the  commission,  Mr.  Lubin,  presented  it  in  first  draft  at 
one  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  San  Francisco  Round  Table,  where 
it  was  actively  discussed  for  an  evening.  One  result  has  been  the 
series  of  which  the  article,  Nation  Building  [page  690],  is  the  sixth 
and  last. 

HE.  MILES  is  a  college  man,  a  Wisconsin  manufacturer.  As 
•  first  president  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, he  had  much  to  do  with  the  inauguration  of  the  first  state 
law  giving  vocational  training  to  all  wage-earners  under  eighteen 
years  of  age.  He  was  chairman  of  the  section  on  industrial  train- 
ing in  Mr.  Gompers'  committee  on  labor  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defence,  and  chief  of  training  in  the  Department  of  Labor  until 
the  discontinuance  of  this   service  June   last 

EDITH  HOUGHTON  HOOKER  is  a  member  of  the  advisory 
board  of  the  Maryland  Society  of  Social  Hygiene;  on  the  ad- 
visory counsel  of  the  National  Woman's  Party;  and  for  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  president  of  the  Just  Government  League  of 
Maryland. 

THE  cover  page  of  this  issue,  Help  Open  the  Door  of  Opportunity, 
is  from  a  poster  used  by  the  New  York  Probation  and  Protectire 
Association,  130  East  22  street,  New  York  city,  in  its  recent  financial 
campaign. 
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N  MARCH  Mr.  B.  W.  Huebsch  will  begin  to  publish  The  Freeman, 
a  new  weekly  edited  by  Mr.  Francis  Neilson  and  Mr.  Albert  Jay  Nock. 
The  Freeman  is  planned  to  meet  the  new  sense  of  responsibility  and  the 
new  spirit  of  inquiry  which  recent  events  have  liberated,  especially  in 
the  field  of  economics  and  politics.  It  will  follow  developments  in  all 
phases  of  international  life  and  its  point  of  view  in  the  discussion  of  indus- 
try and  commerce  will  be  that  of  fundamental  economics.  In  dealing  with 
public  affairs  it  will  concern  itself  more  with  the  principles  of  politics  than 
with  political  events,  personalities  or  superficial  issues;  and  especially 
with  the  economic  principles  that  underlie  politics. 

THE  Freeman  will  be  more  interested  resume  of  news.    Nor  will  it  pretend  to 

in  discovering  popular  sentiment  than  in  compete  with  such  organs  of  special  opin- 

creating  it  and  will  aim  rather  at  enlight-  ion  as  are  now  serving  a  large  public  and 

ening  and  unifying  public  opinion  than  serving  it  exceedingly  well, 
at  controlling  or   instructing   it.     It  is        The  FREEMAN  will  also  present  sound 

grounded  in  the  belief  that  the  greatest  criticism,  freely  expressed,  upon  htera- 

&  ,  ,.  j_  ,  t         a  ture  and  the  fine  arts,  besides  offering 
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discussion,  and  that  a  paper  which  desires  a  papcr  which  shall  so  far  differ  f rom 

disinterestedly  to  serve  its  age  can  do  no  existing  periodicals  in  style  and  temper  as 

better  than  take  this  for  its  avowed  func-  well  as  in  content  and  purpose  as  to  keep 

tion.  out  of  their  field;  and  they  are  confident 

In  its  treatment  of  news  The  Freeman  that  the  venture  will  in  time  attract  a 

will  not  in  any  sense  compete  with  the  public  of  its  own  which  shall  be  sufficient 

daily    newspaper    or   with    any    weekly  to  warrant  its  continuance. 

To  The  Freeman,  32  West  58th  street,  New  York  City 
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foreign  countries)  for  one  year's  subscription  to  OR  scription  to  The  Freeman,  to  begin  with  Vol.  I, 
The  Freeman,  to  begin  with  Vol.  I,  No.  1.  No.  1. 
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Psychological  Aspects  of  the  Present 

Unrest 


By  John  T.   MacCurdy,  M.  D. 


PSYCHOLOGY  offers  no  simple  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems which  are  perplexing  mankind  today  but  rather  a 
point  of  view.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  psycholo- 
gist is  an  unpractical  man;  in  fact  the  adoption  of 
another  point  of  view  might  easily  leald  to  a  gradual  control  of 
the  malignant  social  tendencies  from  which  we  now  suffer.  An 
analogy  from  the  field  of  medicine  may  be  instructive.  So  long 
as  fevers  were  thought  to  be  the  result  of  possession  by  evil 
spirits,  nothing  was  accomplished  in  the  way  of  their  preven- 
tion or  cure.  But  so  soon  as  the  attitude  of  physicians  changed 
and  these  diseases  were  looked  upon  as  the  work  of  physical 
agencies,  great  advances  were  made  and  the  ravages  of  disease 
limited,  in  some  cases  prevented  altogether.  In  the  mental 
sphere  one  may  think  of  the  case  of  a  man  with  a  bad  temper. 
So  long  as  he  regards  each  exhibition  of  this  as  a  protest  against 
unrighteousness,  his  point  of  view  leads  only  to  an  increase  in 
the  frequency  and  severity  of  his  rage.  If  he  ascribes  his  dis- 
position to  his  liver,  he  may  deplore  his  temper  but  do  little  to 
control  it.  But  if  he  views  his  temperamental  difficulties  as 
character  defects,  he  may  do  much  to  sweeten  his  disposition. 

In  this  article  the  present  unrest  will  be  looked  upon  as  a 
social  disease.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  writer  denies  the 
importance  of  economic  influences,  but  he  would  take  the  stand 
that  material  factors  are  uncontrollable  because  of  diseased 
morale. 

As  this  morbid  state  is  a  mental  and  not  a  physical  one,  the 
symptoms  must  be  formulated  in  psychological  rather  than  in 
physical  terms.  Further,  in  order  to  allay  the  fears  of  the 
reader,  it  should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  the  language  used 
will  not  be  that  of  academic  psychology  but  rather  of  psycho- 
pathology.  In  the  schools  studies  are  malde  of  perceptions, 
associations,  etc.,  which  go  to  make  up  normal  intellectual 
operations.  In  a  clinic  we  examine  ideas  and  emotions  to  see 
how  they  produce  abnormal  conduct.  These  thoughts  and 
feelings  can  most  accurately  be  described  in  every-day  terms. 

Our  program  is  to  outline  what  we  would  term  the  symp- 
toms of  this  social  disorder,  glance  at  the  development  of  these 
symptoms,  and  then  analyze  their  history  to  discover,  so  far  as 
we  can,  the  basic  factors  involved.  The  subject  is  obviously 
immense,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  present  either  the 
material  or  the  analysis  in  such  detail  as  to  make  it  convincing. 


Our  ambition  is  much  more  to  suggest  a  line  of  thought  than 
to  offer  a  thorough-going  study  of  the  situation. 

The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  known  to  all.  In  the 
foreground  we  find  ourselves  constantly  aware  of  a  universal 
feeling  of  unrest.  To  justify  this  feeling  we  think  of  the  epi- 
demic of  strikes,  many  of  them  inaugurated  with  apparently 
insufficient  cause,  often  occasioned  by  no  formulated  grievance 
whatever.  We  know  the  so-called  upper  classes  to  be  obsessed 
with  a  fear  of  radicalism  and  suspicious  of  many  social  move- 
ments long  in  existence  but  previously  ignored.  No  better 
example  of  this  can  be  seen  than  in  the  expulsion  from  the 
legislative  chamber  of  New  York  state  of  the  five  Socialist 
members.  Among  those  who  speculate  about  government, 
there  is  a  dissatisfaction  with  our  present  form  of  democracy, 
although  no  substitute  is  offered.  Above  all,  we  see  every- 
where a  terrible  irresponsibility.  It  is  evidenced  not  merely  by 
the  telephone  operator  who  seems  indifferent  to  her  duty,  but 
also  by  the  profiteer  and  the  reckless  financier.  In  a  word, 
individual  or  clique  selfishness  seems  to  be  rampant.  That 
cement  of  national  unity,  loyalty  to  the  people  as  a  whole, 
appears  to  have  been  replaced  by  self-interest  or  a  feeling  of 
obligation  to  a  small  group  with  kindred  aims.  At  the  same 
time  we  find  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  existent  religion, 
the  churches  having  less  hold  on  their  members  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past.  One  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
growing  interest  in  spiritualism,  which  is  more  marked  per- 
haps in  some  other  countries,  but  nevertheless  widespread  in 
America. 

There  are  three  stages  in  the  analysis  we  shall  undertake: 
First,  the  immediate  influence  of  the  war  will  be  discussed ; 
second,  we  must  see  to  what  extent  the  present  difficulties  are 
legitimate  results  of  pre-war  tendencies;  and  third,  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  deduce  from  this  development  some  notion  of 
underlying  psychological  forces  that  are  at  work.  Finally, 
we  shall  attempt  to  correlate  the  psychological  influence  of  the 
war  with  these  fundamental  human  tendencies. 

The  immediate  influence  of  the  war  is  manifest  on  quite 
superficial  consideration.  In  that  gigantic  struggle  there  was 
a  necessity  for  departure  from  many  of  our  traditional  atti- 
tudes. Interests  which  we  normally  maintain  in  our  personal 
affairs  and  local  responsibilities  were  abandoned  for  the  sake 
of  loyalty  not  merely  to  our  country  but  to  an  alliance  that 
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brought  us  into  more  or  less  fellowship  with  the  citizens 
of  other  nations,  whose  existence  we  had  previously  almost 
completely  ignored.  At  the  same  time  certain  emotional 
habits,  such  as  horror  of  bloodshed  and  belief  in  the 
sanctity  of  human  life,  had  to  be  abandoned.  Inevitably  such 
fundamental  changes  led  to  a  feeling  that  the  whole  world  was 
changed  and  could  never  be  the  same  again.  More  specifi- 
cally, there  were  quite  definite  social  developments.  For  in- 
stance, labor,  particularly  certain  types  of  skilled  labor,  was 
found  to  be  indispensable  for  the  production  of  munitions,  and 
wages  rose  in  consequence  to  appalling  heights.  The  present 
problem  of  reduction  in  those  wages — relative  or  absolute — is 
not  merely  economic  but,  to  a  considerable  extent,  psychologi- 
cal, inasmuch  as  the  workman  has  had  a  taste  of  self-im- 
portance which  he  naturally  is  loath  to  give  up. 

Some  of  the  events  of  the  war  bear  specific  relationship  to 
the  present  unrest.  For  instance,  there  have  been  in  existence 
for  many  years  various  organizations  whose  program  is  one  of 
antagonism  to  existent  forms  of  government.  Among  these 
we  may  mention  the  Socialist  Party,  the  Socialist  Labor  Party, 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  and  finally,  the  self- 
avowed  Anarchists.  All  these  organizations  existed  prior  to 
the  war,  but  they  were  not  united,  their  aims  and  methods 
were  wide  as  the  poles  apart,  they  were  continually  quarrel- 
ing among  themselves,  and  not  one  of  them  was  taken  with 
much  seriousness  by  the  bulk  of  the  population.  Each  group 
had  its  own  scheme  for  the  remodeling  of  the  world  but  none 
was  very  hopeful.  Their  attitude  could,  perhaps,  have  been 
expressed  in  the  words  of  Omar : 

"  Ah  Love,  could  you  and  I  with  Him  conspire 
To  smash  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire, 
Would  we  not  shatter  it  to  bits  and  then 
Remould  it  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire." 

The  aspirations  of  each  of  these  parties  were  so  visionary  that 
it  seemed  as  if  nothing  but  a  cataclysm  could  make  room  for 
the  development  of  their  policies.  During  the  war,  in  Russia, 
such  a  cataclysm  occurred,  and  this  has,  logically  or  insensibly, 
suggested  to  every  revolutionary  reformer  that  Utopias  are  not 
impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  war  the  stable  ele- 
ments of  society  became  less  tolerant  of  individual  opinion, 
and  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  adopt  repressive  measures 
against  the  non-conformist's  opinion,  so  that  to  be  a  pacifist, 
previously  a  virtue,  became  a  crime.  Now  the  antagonism  to 
pacifism  has  merged  into  a  fear  and  hatred  of  radicalism, 
with  a  suspicion  of  any  unconventional  theory  of  government. 
The  shibboleth  of  Americanism  is  on  all  men's  lips.  No  one 
stops  to  define  the  term,  but  he  uses  it  indiscriminately  as  a 
weapon  with  which  to  assault  the  holder  of  any  unusual  politi- 
cal opinion.  In  this  connection  the  war  had  another  disintegra- 
tive tendency.  Having  been  bred  for  generations  with  the  idea 
of  seeking  our  ends  by  peaceful  and  legitimate  means,  we  accus- 
tomed ourselves  in  this  great  struggle  to  the  argument  of  force. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  we  were  ignorant  of  its  existence, 
but  we  had  been  trained  through  years  of  peace  to  the  habit  of 
indirect  action,  so  that  the  tendency  to  more  primitive  methods 
of  enforcing  our  views  was  unnatural  to  us.  It  is  now  natural. 
As  a  result  the  radicals  look  to  force  for  a  realization  of  their 
aims,  while  the  conservative  elements  of  society  just  as  natur- 
ally adopt  stern  repressive  measures  against  these  radicals.  At 
the  same  time  a  similar  tendency  makes  us  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept inevitable  economic  changes,  which  we  try  to  prevent 
by  fiat. 

If  the  events  of  the  war  brought  hope  to  the  enemies  of  our 
constitutional  governments,  it  also  gave  the  upholders  of  these 
governments  food  for  most  serious  thought.     The  bungling 


and  muddling  of  every  democracy  demonstrated  to  each  think- 
ing man  that  our  present  forms  of  representative  government 
are  inefficient  and,  possibly,  not  truly  representative.  Since 
no  one  as  yet  has  come  forward  with  any  practicable  substi- 
tutive scheme,  uneasiness  in  the  mind  of  sincere  critics  is 
inevitable. 

The  war  stimulated  our  interest  in  the  fundamental  philos- 
ophy of  life.  One  cannot  be  brought  into  daily  contact  with 
unbelievable  heroism  and  death  without  speculating  as  to  what 
it  all  means.  In  times  past  the  bulk  of  mankind  have  turned 
to  established  religion  for  an  answer  to  such  questions  and  have 
been  satisfied  with  what  they  got.  During  the  war  this  awak- 
ening of  what  is  really  a  religious  feeling  found  small  re- 
sponse in  the  church.  The  reasons  for  this  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  article.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  note  the  phenome- 
non and  see  its  relation  to  the  present  unrest.  Religion  has 
always  been  a  calming  influence.  Today  the  whole  world  is 
yearning  for  the  "  peace  that  passeth  understanding  "  and  is 
offered  (or  is  capable  of  accepting)  not  even  the  understand- 
ing. As  a  result  we  see  the  striving  for  contact  with  something 
outside  this  distressing  world  expressing  itself  in  a  cheap  and 
selfish  interest  in  communicating  with  the  dead.  There  seems 
to  be  little  evidence  of  any  growth  of  scientific,  dispassionate 
research  in  this  field. 

We  might  perhaps  epitomize  the  immediate  psychological 
effects  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  formulaton  that 
there  has  been  a  pendular  swing  from  an  altruistic  devotion  to 
mighty  causes  to  narrow  interests.  Just  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  has  occurred  has  society  lost  its  cohesiveness. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  war  really  produced  nothing  that 
was  new  in  social  development.  Unrest  is  as  old  as  civiliza- 
tion. During  the  last  century  there  has  been  a  crystallization 
of  this  sentiment  in  specific  movements  and  economic  factors 
have  contributed  to  this  psychological  situation. 

With  the  industrial  revolution  and  the  change  from  indi- 
vidual to  collective  production,  there  have  been  inevitable 
mental  changes.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the 
loss  of  the  feeling  of  individual  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  workman.  The  old  time  artisan  worked  his  raw  material 
into  a  finished  product  all  by  himself.  In  it  he  expressed  his 
personality  and,  when  he  sold  it,  it  went  to  a  man  whom  he 
knew  and  to  whom  he  naturally  felt  responsible  for  the  worth 
of  the  article.  When  this  workman  went  into  a  factory,  he  was 
given  a  task  to  perform  that  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  process 
by  which  the  raw  material  was  transformed  into  the  finished 
product.  He  therefore  was  unable  to  feel  any  exclusive  pride 
in  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  output  and  lost  his  feeling  of 
responsibility  for  it  in  very  large  measure.  At  the  same  time 
that  he  lost  contact  with  the  consumer,  he  made  a  bargain 
with  his  employer  whereby  he  was  to  receive  so  much  money 
for  so  many  hours'  work.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  terms 
of  this  agreement  should  lead  him  to  feel  responsible  only  for 
his  appearance  at  the  factory  for  a  given  number  of  hours  and 
not  for  the  worth  or  extent  of  the  production. 

No  less  violent  changes  took  place  in  the  mind  of  the  em- 
ployer. Before  the  factory  came  into  existence,  his  workmen 
were  part  of  his  family.  Their  labor  now  became  a  com- 
modity, just  like  the  raw  products  which  he  used.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  interests  of  employer  and  employe  could 
not  be  the  same  and  antagonism  was  inevitable.  To  protect 
himself  the  laboring  man  organized  a  union  and  insidiously 
but  very  naturally  his  feeling  of  responsibility  was  transferred 
from  the  product  of  his  hands  and  brain  to  the  union.  As 
unionism  grew,  it  tended  to  become  more  powerful  than  indi- 
vidual employers;  hence  the  employers  united,  and  now  we 
have  reached  a  situation  where  financiers  with  their  managers 
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and  laboring  men  are  engaged  in  ai  common  undertaking 
wherein  cooperation  is  sustained  only  on  the  basis  of  self- 
interest  of  each  group  and  not  by  feeling  of  common  interest. 
This  phenomenon  is  possibly  the  most  important  one  with 
which  we  have  to  reckon  in  our  study  of  the  present-day 
unrest. 

For  many  centuries  our  civilization  has  shown  a  tendency 
toward  the  weakening  of  authority  as  such.  The  direct  and 
omnipotent  authority  of  the  patriarch  passed  over  to  the  more 
distant  one  of  the  king.  Then  monarchical  government  gave 
way  to  parliamentary  rule,  and  gradually  the  feeling  of  loyalty 
to  the  parliament  has  changed  to  the  demand  for  loyalty  on  the 
part  of  the  representatives  to  the  people.  With  this  shifting 
the  church  and  the  priest  have  also  lost  their  power.  Our 
morals  are  now,  to  a  very  small  extent,  dictated  to  us  by  spe- 
cialists in  morality.  We  resent  the  suggestion  of  superior  spir- 
itual wisdom  on  the  part  of  any  other  man ;  in  fact  by  the  swing 
of  the  pendulum  there  is  a  tendency  positively  to  distrust  the 
judgment  and  virtue  of  him  who  sets  up  as  a  moral  guide. 
With  such  forces  at  work,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  evolution- 
ary doctrine  should  go  much  further  than  it  was  logically  en- 
titled to  do  in  the  destruction  of  men's  faith  in  established 
creeds.  The  stabilizing  influence  of  religion  is  therefore 
largely  gone. 

So  far  we  have  discussed  phenomena  that  are  common  prop- 
erty, which  we  have  put  into  more  psychological  terms  than 
are  perhaps  usually  employed  for  their  expression.  Our  real 
problem  is  to  analyze  these  phenomena  with  the  hope  of  com- 
ing upon  fundamental  psychological  tendencies  that  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  nature  of  these  social  processes.  In 
the  study  of  those  who  suffer  from  the  effect  of  inner  conflicts, 
it  is  usually  possible  to  reduce  the  various  factors  down  to  the 
basis  of  a  struggle  fundamentally  between  the  subject's  indi- 
vidual and  social  tendencies,  or,  if  you  will,  between  the  in- 
stincts of  self-preservation  and  of  preservation  of  species.  The 
psychology  of  man's  social  instinct  is  the  one  which  we  most 
need  for  our  present  problem.  Although  many  men  have  cata- 
logued the  phenomena  of  group  activity,  Trotter  is  the  only 
one  who  has  contributed  much  that  is  new  to  the  conception 
of  herd  instinct.  Space  will  not  permit  a  resume  of  his  work ; 
it  is  enough  for  us  to  understand  some  of  his  claims.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  existence  of  the  herd  is  an  expression  of  evolu- 
tion just  as  much  as  is  the  appearance  of  the  multicellular 
animal  or  plant  from  the  colony  of  unicellular  organisms.  The 
herd  becomes  (or  is  tending  to  become)  a  biological  unit  of 
which  the  unifying  principle  is  a  psychological  one — the  herd 
instinct.  He  finds  that  any  herd  animal  is  dominated  as 
much  by  this  instinct  as  he  is  by  the  tendency  for  self-preserva- 
tion. In  fact,  individual  interest  tends  to  disappear  as  evolu- 
tion of  the  species  along  the  line  of  collective  life  advances.  A 
corollary  of  this  theory  is  that  in  man  normal  and  intellectual 
judgment  are  not  natively  individual  but  infinitely  more  social 
in  their  origin,  and  that  man,  no  matter  how  complete  his 
isolation  may  be,  is  instinctively  under  the  control  of  the 
"  voice  of  the  herd." 

The  application  of  this  theory  to  our  present  problem  is  im- 
mediately evident.  The  behavior  of  any  man  is  determined 
largely  by  the  nature  of  the  group  which  constitutes  his  herd. 
As  civilization  advances  the  size  of  the  group  increases  from 
family  to  tribe,  to  municipality,  to  state,  and  finally,  to  the  in- 
ternational alliance.  In  a  study  of  individuals  we  find  <-hat  the 
size  of  the  group  to  which  loyalty  is  given  is,  roughly,  the 
measure  of  intelligence.    Morality  is  doing  what  a  man's  group 


thinks  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  Crime  is  acting  in  opposition  to 
their  standards  of  conduct.  Hence  the  feebleminded  individ- 
ual who  cannot  grasp  a  moral  code  that  belongs  to  a  group 
larger  than  that  of  his  immediate  associates,  is  highly  suggesti- 
ble to  criminal  influences.  On  extension  of  the  same  principle 
we  see  that  loyalty  to  a  trade  union  may  make  actions,  inimical 
to  the  interest  of  society  as  a  whole,  quite  honorable  in  the 
mind  of  unionists.  Going  still  further,  we  see  actions  against 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  colossal  crimes  against  humanity 
as  a  whole  extolled  as  virtues  by  a  nation  at  war. 

An  application  of  this  principle  to  the  phenomena  we  have 
outlined  above  may  be  enlightening.  When  the  workman 
left  his  workshop  to  enter  the  factory,  contact  with  and  alle- 
giance to  his  customers  was  transferred  to  his  fellow  workmen. 
Under  the  circumstances  his  feeling  of  responsibility  was 
(and  is)  towards  the  latter  group.  Except  in  the  minds  of  the 
more  far-seeing  leaders,  the  consuming  public  ceased  to  exist. 
Exactly  the  same  feeling  of  local  loyalty  exists  in  the  employ- 
ing class,  although  in  it  as  a  rule  intelligence  is  greater  and 
the  needs  of  the  general  public  are  more  keenly  felt.  But 
loyalty  being  given  preponderantly  by  the  members  of  each 
group  to  their  own  organization,  the  standard  of  conduct  is 
mainly  that  of  the  interest  of  the  class  in  question;  hence  ac- 
tivities injurious  to  the  other  class  or  to  the  public  as  a  whole 
are  not  felt  to  be  immoral,  provided  they  benefit  the  group  in 
question. 

With  the  growing  stability  and  increasing  size  of  labor 
unions,  the  task  of  loyalty  becomes  too  great  for  inferior  minds 
to  carry.  Hence  small  groups  form,  whose  interests  are  more 
tangible  and  easier  to  grasp  than  those  of  a  national  federation 
of  unions  and  we  see  small  groups  continually  splitting  off, 
usually  with  selfish  and  foolish  programs.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this 
tendency  that  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  gain  their 
adherents.  As  for  the  Anarchists,  insofar  as  they  are  enemies 
to  organized  society,  they  seem  to  be  criminals  banded  together 
for  the  comfort  and  the  common  support  of  a  flimsy  ration- 
alization. Their  belief  in  a  nihilistic  program  occasions  this 
union. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  touch  upon  the  psychology 
of  religion,  which  is  naturally  a  huge  problem.  But  if  we 
accept  Frazer's  definition  of  religion  being  the  recognition  of 
any  dependence  on  some  higher  power,  we  may  find  this  prin- 
ciple to  be  applicable  to  motives  which  are  not  ordinarily  con- 
sidered religious.  For  instance,  we  find  philosophers,  reform- 
ers, and  scientists  relying  on  a  faith  in  the  solution  of  ultimate 
problems  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  religious  man  depends 
upon  his  God.  The  former  have  an  unconscious  creed,  the 
latter  a  conscious  one.  All  show  a  reliance  on  the  object  of 
quest,  not  logically  justified  by  anything  they  have  yet  discov- 
ered or  proved  but  potent  in  their  lives  on  account  of  the  faith 
they  have  in  it.  With  the  loss  of  prestige  of  the  church  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  transference  of  this  fundamental  religious 
feeling  to  social  movements  of  all  types.  This  seems  to  be  the 
pragmatic  religion  of  social  workers,  labor  unions,  Bolshevists, 
and  perhaps  Anarchists  as  well.  This  is  one  of  the  most  para- 
doxical and  insoluble  problems  of  human  nature — the  most 
ennobling  characteristic  of  man  is  his  religious  tendency;  yet 
because  his  beliefs  are  founded  on  conviction  they  are  unas- 
sailable by  logic  and  inveterately  stubborn.  If  man  kept  his 
religion  in  a  water-tight  compartment  apart  from  the  rest  of 
his  life,  no  matter  how  fixed  might  be  his  theological  views, 
he  would  be  more  open  to  reason,  so  far  as  his  other  activities 
went.  But  since  he  is  expressing  his  religious  tendency  in  his 
political,  social  and  scientific  theories,  he  cannot  change  the 
latter  without  feeling  that  he  suffers  a  spiritual  loss  as  well  as 
an  intellectual  change. 
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We  must  next  consider  the  specific  part  which  the  psychol- 
ogy of  war  has  played  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
these  more  fundamental  tendencies.  Again  we  are  faced  with 
a  problem  of  such  dimensions  that  real  argument  is  impossible 
and  recourse  must  be  had  to  a*  more  or  less  dogmatic  state- 
ment. It  seems  as  though  there  were  two  main  tendencies 
in  the  minds  of  people  at  war  whereby  outlet  is  given  both  to 
individualistic  and  social  instincts.  In  times  of  peace  the  use 
of  force,  with  the  primitive  lust  of  blood  and  delight  in 
cruelty,  is  so  foreign  to  our  normal  lives  that  we  are  practi- 
cally unconscious  of  it.  When  at  war,  however,  society  not 
only  lifts  the  ban  but  positively  extols  exhibitions  of  personal 
savagery,  provided  they  be  directed  against  the  bodies  of  the 
foe.  At  the  same  time  the  cohesiveness  of  the  nation  is  so 
enhanced  that  its  behavior  is  like  that  of  a  species  rather  than 
of  a  group,  and  the  antagonism  of  every  member  to  the  enemy 
is  that  of  an  animal  to  a  representative  of  another  and  rival 
species.  The  enemy  ceases  to  be  a  human  being  psychologi- 
cally speaking.  At  the  same  time,  interest  in  self  is  so  largely 
displaced  by  the  interest  in  the  nation  that  the  survival  of  the 
latter  appears  infinitely  more  important  to  the  soldier  than  the 
preservation  of  his  own  life.  From  an  individualistic  stand- 
point, we  may  say  that  this  disregard  of  life  is  offset  by  the 
primitive  joy  of  combat  in  which  man  is  normally  forbidden  to 
indulge. 

We  must  remember  that  this  reaction  goes  on  in  the  mind 
of  each  member  of  the  herd.  He  is  governed  not  by  what  he 
knows  the  majority  of  the  group  to  have  formulated  in  laws, 
but  by  the  feeling  within  him  that  his  conduct  is  approved  or 
disapproved  by  his  fellow  men.  This  innate  feeling  as  to  the 
desires  of  the  herd  undergoes  a  marked  change  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  civilian  to  military  life,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
in  passing  that  the  neuroses  which  occurred  with  such  fre- 
quency during  the  war,  picturesquely  termed  shell  shock, 
seemed  always  to  have  been  prefaced  by  a  loss  of  this  adapta- 
tion and  a  return  to  the  earlier  civilian's  standpoint  of  horror 
for  bloodshed  and  interest  in  self-preservation. 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  another  most  important 
feature  of  war  psychology.  From  the  day  we  leave  the  nurs- 
ery to  our  last  day  on  earth,  we  are  continually  engaged  in  a 
struggle  for  adaptation.  This  demands  not  only  bread-win- 
ning but  the  assumption  of  responsibility — two  very  difficult 
problems.  This  demand  for  adaptation  was  relaxed  during  the 
war  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  In  the  first  place,  millions 
of  men  in  the  army,  navy  and  in  government  service  of  other 
kinds,  were  placed  in  a  position  where  their  livelihood  was 
given  them  without  any  effort  on  their  part  being  made  to  that 
direct  end.  Naturally  this  freedom  from  one  form  of  respon- 
sibility was  to  many  a  great  relief.  An  analogous  but  infin- 
itely more  important  change  occurred  in  the  transference  of 
moral  responsibility  from  the  individual  to  the  state.  In  a 
complex  civilization  our  decisions  arc  only  in  small  part  con- 
cerned with  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  It  is  an  irk- 
some matter  to  exercise  choice  (although  we  flatter  ourselves 
with  a  contrary  view) ,  and  in  the  war,  with  the  universality 
of  purpose,  there  were  few  individual  decisions  to  be  made. 
Men  abandoned  their  families  and  their  businesses  without 
worrying  over  the  result,  because  they  felt  themselves  in  the 
hands  of  fate.  The  desire  for  service  of  country  was  so  imper- 
ative as  almost  to  exclude  choice.  How  many  men  left 
uncongenial  families  or  uncongenial  vocations  to  go  to  the  war 
who  had  not  had  the  courage  to  do  so  before,  we  are  only  now 
discovering,  when  the  same  men  return  to  face  the  responsi- 
bility of  decision.     We  have   had   a   taste  of   return   to  the 


Golden   Age   where    other   people   did   the   thinking    for   us. 

Now  what  were  the  consequences  of  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities? In  the  first  place,  of  course,  the  unusual  incentive 
to  loyalty  has  been  removed  and  we  have  fallen  from  an  ab- 
normally high  plane  of  altruism.  With  the  momentum  of  that 
fall  we  have  unquestionably  passed  to  a  level  of  self-interest 
lower  than  that  we  occupied  prior  to  the  war.  Specifically 
we  find  a  great  reluctance  to  assume  old  responsibilities.  Hav- 
ing gone  through  the  pain  of  growing  up  once  and  then  being 
allowed  the  privilege  of  returning  to  the  nursery,  we  hesitate 
to  undertake  such  an  arduous  task  again.  This  hesitancy  is 
evidenced  both  by  individuals  and  in  mass  reactions.  There 
have  been  a  very  large  number  of  neuroses  among  demobilized 
officers  and  men,  the  psychology  of  which  seems  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: An  unconscious  disinclination  to  assume  the  old  respon- 
sibilities appears  as  a  subjective  difficulty  in  getting  down  to 
work  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  job.  In  time  it  shows 
itself  as  a  conscious  fear  of  failure  or  an  unconscious  desire 
for  death — that  effectual  method  of  evading  responsibility; 
the  latter,  in  turn,  seems  to  be  expressed  in  all  kinds  of  anxiety 
and  a  feeling  of  utter  impotence.  Such  neuroses  occur,  of 
course,  in  those  individuals  who  endeavor  to  maintain  their  old 
standards.  Another  solution  is  easily  found,  namely,  to  change 
one's  standards.  This  tendency  appears  in  radicalism,  which 
argues:  "  If  our  world  is  a  hard  place  to  live  in,  let  us  change 
the  world."  At  the  same  time,  an  unreasoning  fear  of  radical- 
ism is  probably  to  be  traced  to  an  analogous  source.  If  we 
cease  to  like  society  as  it  is,  we  lose  faith  in  it  and  its  stability. 
At  the  same  time,  by  a  very  common  mechanism  in  morbid 
psychology,  if  we  come  to  be  unconsciously  inimical  to  society 
because  it  makes  too  many  demands  on  us,  we  may  project 
this  unconscious  infidelity  as  a  fear  of  the  agencies  of  destruc- 
tion, although  at  the  same  time  we  consciously  endeavor  to 
serve  it.  We  are  morbidly  sensitive  to  the  threats  of  enemies 
of  society  because  they  echo  our  unconscious  wishes  for  its 
destruction.  We  see,  then,  that  a  lack  of  courage  to  meet 
the  world  as  it  is,  is  responsible  not  only  for  the  reasoning 
of  the  radicals  but  for  the  unreasonable  fear  of  them. 

Finally,  a  word  as  to  what  hints  psychology  may  offer  for 
the  future. 

What  hope  does  it  give?  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been 
found  in  mental  therapeutics  that  the  prime  requisite  in  the 
treatment  of  a  psychological  disorder  is  that  the  patient  shall 
thoroughly  understand  the  factors  which  have  produced  his 
disease.  The  same  principle  is  probably  applicable  to  society. 
If  our  students  of  history  and  of  government,  and  their  pupils, 
the  public,  become  interested  in  the  study  of  fundamental  ten- 
dencies rather  than  in  a  cataloguing  of  their  phenomena,  we 
would  probably  go  a  long  way  toward  a  control  of  our  fate. 
What  the  immediate  outcome  of  the  present  situation  is  to  be, 
psychology,  of  course,  cannot  say  with  any  finality.  This 
much,  however,  seems  probable.  Insofar  as  the  war  has  pro- 
duced the  present  unrest  because  it  brought  a  change  into  our 
lives,  just  to  that  extent  will  its  results  be  temporary.  Insofar, 
however,  as  the  war  accelerated  the  evolution  of  social  move- 
ments that  had  been  developing  for  a  century  or  more,  to  that 
extent  will  the  effects  of  the  war  be  permanent.  Whether  any 
new  phenomena  are  to  appear  is  highly  problematical.  We 
have  seen  that  a  variety  of  influences  have  led  men  to  feel  dis- 
satisfied with  the  present  order  of  things.  Mankind  is  waiting 
for  a  new  philosophy  of  government  or  a  new  religion.  The 
task  of  a  constructive  and  original  statesman  or  of  a  great 
prophet  would  be  much  easier  now  than  it  was  a  year  before 
the  war.    We  may  leave  it  at  that. 


From  Settlement  Windows 

Close-Up  Views  of  Social  Unrest 


FOR  twenty-five  years  our  settlements  have  been  interpret- 
ers of  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  folk  in  every  walk  of 
life.  Much  of  our  social  legislation  and  many  of  our 
most  constructive  social  movements  drew  on  observations 
made  in  the  intimacy  of  their  relationships.  During  the  war 
government  departments  and  national  organizations  made  use 
of  the  settlements  to  get  into  touch  with  the  people.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  hear  what  they  have  to  contribute  on  a  subject 
so  difficult  to  fathom  as  the  pervading  atmosphere  of  unrest. 

WHAT  any  one  neighborhood  worker  may  lack  in  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  problem  in  general  is  compen- 
sated by  the  great  variety  of  neighborhoods  represented  in  this 
symposium.  Here  we  have  John  Elliott,  looking  through  his 
window  at  the  Hudson  Guild — upon  a  comparatively  well-to-do 
and  enlightened  section  of  New  York's  working  life;  skilled 
workers  of  old  American  and  Irish  stock  here  live  peaceably 
with  later  comers  from  the  south  of  Europe-  More  pronounced 
are  the  contrasts  around  Jones  street,  where  Mrs.  Simkovitch, 
at  Greenwich  House,  makes  friends  with  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  neighbors  she  first  knew  fifteen  years  ago. 
George  Bellamy  speaks  from  the  heart  of  Cleveland,  where 
twenty  or  thirty  different  tongues  can  be  heard  in  the  course 
of  a  short  walk.  Charles  Cooper  speaks  both  for  his  old  friends 
and  his  new  ones,  the  crowded  colored  people  around  the  for- 
mer Kingsley  House,  and  the  large  Italian  colony  around  the 
new  one.  McLennan,  in  Buffalo,  has  for  ten  years  been  the 
friend  of  Italians  and  Syrians,  but  not  all  of  them  of  the  poorest 
class.  He  also  speaks  from  the  midst  of  a  noisy  industrial 
section.  Robbins  Gilman,  in  Minneapolis,  has  Poles  for  his 
neighbors  in  the  main,  many  of  them  very  poor,  illiterate,  in 
the  lowest  paid  jobs.  Miss  McDowell  is  neighbor  to  the  Chi- 
cago stockyards — one  might  almost  say  to  the  new  republics  of 


eastern  Europe — for  here,  in  miniature,  are  fought  the  political 
battles  of  Czechoslovakia,  of  Jugoslavia,  of  Poland,  of  Hungary. 
Mr.  Burt,  for  many  years  a  settlement  worker  in  Minneapolis, 
has  since  the  war  carried  on  community  service  in  Kansas  City 
and  there  applied  his  neighborhood  methods  to  a  somewhat 
wider  social  field.  Miss  Feineman,  through  the  Emanu-El-Sis- 
terhood,  which  is  doing  such  excellent  settlement  work  in  a 
number  of  cities,  has  got  to  know  very  intimately  a  Jewish 
section  of  San  Francisco.  Miss  Davis  writes  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  still  very  much  neglected  neighborhoods  of  Phil- 
adelphia, a  veritable  backyard  of  the  great  city.  The  College 
Settlement  here  for  many  years  has  been  the  only  home  of 
culture  and  fellowship.  Mrs.  Bradford,  at  the  Philadelphia 
Lighthouse,  faces  a  similar  environment.  Miss  Gordon's  com- 
munication from  Boston  speaks  for  itself.  In  Baltimore,  Jess 
Perlman,  director  of  the  Jewish  Educational  Alliance,  knows 
more  intimately  perhaps  than  anyone  else  the  large  Jewish  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  James  D.  Burton  has  built  around  his  own 
person  an  entirely  non-institutional  "settlement"  in  the  Ten- 
nessee mountains,  simply  by  taking  the  lion's  share  of  every 
job  in  his  neighborhood  that  needed  to  be  done  for  the  public 
good.  His  relationship  to  his  neighbors,  sturdy  Celtic  and 
Anglo-Saxon  American,  is  neither  patronizing  nor  conventional. 
Lastly,  a  word  from  friend  Eastman,  who  is  running  one  of 
the  half  dozen  most  successful  rural  community  houses  in  the 
country  and  manages  to  be  the  friend  of  native  American  farm- 
ers, foreign-born  laborers,  wealthy  summer  residents,  policemen 
and  tramps. 

I  T  remains  only  to  add  that  in  our  letter  of  inquiry  we  asked 
■*•  more  particularly  for  comment  on  the  non-industrial  causes 
of  unrest,  though,  of  course,  we  realized,  and  several  of  the 
contributors  to  the  symposium  have  realized,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  them. — Editor. 


A  Symposium  by  Neighborhood  Workers 


After-Effects  of  the  War 

TO  a  certain  extent  the  restlessness  and  discontent  which  I 
find  among  the  group  of  workers  I  know  best  is  due  to  con- 
tagion. Many  are  excited  and  apprehensive  simply  because 
those  about  them  are  in  the  same  condition.  But  even  if  this 
condition  has  no  easily  diagnosed  remedy  it  is  nonetheless  a 
fact  to  be  reckoned  with.  When  one  tries  to  find  more  definite 
causes  some  of  them  seem  to  be  the  following: 

The  life  and  interests  of  young  men  have  been  greatly  stimu- 
lated mentally,  physically  and  emotionally  by  the  war  and  its 
after  effects.  They  are  more  eager  to  take  part  in  movements 
than  they  have  been  heretofore.  Gymnasiums,  athletics,  social 
and  political  clubs  have  an  unprecedented  membership.  Their 
intellectual  interests,  their  desire  to  know  and  to  think  as  well 
as  to  do  has  been  greatly  increased.  The  great  registration  in 
schools  and  colleges  bears  witness  to  this  fact.  Outstanding 
among  the  disturbing  facts  in  a  young  man's  life,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  fact  that  he  has  returned  from  the  army  with  a 
greatly  increased  distaste  for  merely  mechanical  occupations 
and  he  finds  that  industry  as  now  organized  does  not  give  him 
opportunity  or  any  hope  for  the  satisfaction  which  he  takes  in 
the  exercise  of  his  own  initiative.  This  is  the  reason  why  many 
of  them  are  trying  to  improve  themselves  by  getting  an  educa- 
tion or  training  of  some  kind  and  why  so  large  a  number  are 
dissatisfied  with  any  kind  of  work  in  which  they  cannot  "  get 
ahead."  Many  of  them  feel  that  if  they  don't  have  a  voice 
in  directing  the  work  they  are  doing  they  cannot  respect 
themselves  as  men.  The  virus  of  hate  which  is  naturally  en- 
gendered by  war,  to  say  nothing  of  its  artificial  stimulation,  is 
still  working  in  the  blood,  and  hatred  of  the  Boche,  now  di- 
rected to  the  Bolshevik,  also  finds  a  natural  object  in  the  bosses. 


Young  trade  unionists  also  show  a  tendency  to  form  cliques  or 
groups  inside  the  unions  for  more  drastic  action. 

Second:  Among  the  older  men  many  of  those  who  have 
been  on  steady  wages  or  on  salary  have  become  dissatisfied  by 
the  relatively  higher  wages  paid  by  the  day  to  casual  workers, 
to  whom  a  very  high  price  has  been  paid  because  they  were 
needed  at  any  cost.  Fluctuations  in  wages  and  prices  have  kept 
everyone  excited.  One  worker  who  had  been  successful  in  get- 
ting higher  wages  and  an  easier  position  said  with  a  grin, 
"  Ain't  it  funny  that  the  less  you  work  the  more  you  get  paid." 
This  idea  is  met  with  frequently.  Many  of  the  older  trade 
unionists  have  been  greatly  disturbed  by  dissensions  between 
local  and  national  unions.  These  men  have  had  the  religion  of 
trade  unionism  and  their  feeling  is  similar  to  that  found  during 
religious  schism  and  conversion.  A  distrust  of  old  leaders  and 
new  leaders  alike  has  grown,  although  they  distrust  the  Reds 
more  than  either.  Among  the -women  and  girls  I  find  less  irri- 
tation than  among  the  men  although  it  has  greatly  increased 
over  former  years.  The  women  are  particularly  bitter,  how- 
ever, over  the  housing  conditions.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
create  and  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  suppress  housing  riots. 
What  unsettled  wages  are  to  the  men  unsettled  prices  are  to 
the  women,  and  so  long  as  wages  and  prices  are  unstable  we 
can  be  very  sure  that  the  workers  will  be  in  the  same  condition. 

Prohibition  causes  some  disturbance,  although  less  than 
might  have  been  expected.  Two  results  of  prohibition  can  be 
noticed — the  natural  demand  for  liquor  from  those  who  have 
had  it,  and  the  fact  that  a  man  who  is  sober  is  likely  to  be 
thinking  more  than  a  man  who  is  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
While  a  great  many  would  vote  to  do  away  with  prohibition 
there  are  many  who  would  vote  to  have  it  retained,  but  all 
alike  are  questioning  economic,  social  and  political  conditions 
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more  than  hitherto.  On  the  whole  I  should  say  that  the  chief 
cause  of  restlessness  was  that  the  suffering  brought  about  by 
unsettled  conditions  was  creating  dissatisfaction  and  thought. 
"  The  government  "  is  more  criticised  but  is  also  more  believed 
in  than  ever  before,  and  should  this  new  activity  and  new  stim- 
ulus to  thought  become  social  instead  of  remaining  individual- 
istic the  results  are  bound  to  be  good. 

Hudson  Guild,  New  York.        John  Lovejoy  Elliott. 


And  All's  Well 


THE  neighborhood  of  Denison  House  is  made  up  of  Syrians 
chiefly.  They  are  all  potential  capitalists,  and  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  discover  are  unaware  of  the  great  social  unrest 
elsewhere.  They  are  not  interested  particularly  in  the  fight 
for  civil  liberties  nor  in  any  of  the  great  stirring  questions  of 
that  sort.  We  are  a  surprising  contrast  to  most  settlement 
neighborhoods.  Geraldine  Gordon. 

Denison  House,  Boston. 

Roots  of  Restlessness 

6<"\/TY  God,  this  is  a  great  country!  You  don't  have  to  be 
■!■▼-■■  afraid  of  nobody."  In  a  country  where  one  has  to  be 
afraid  of  somebody  any  American  can  see  reason  for  social 
unrest  as  a  protest  and  a  would-be  protection  against  oppres- 
sion. Having  reached  the  country  of  the  unafraid  a  natural 
striving  for  the  abundance  of  life  which  everybody  craves 
usually  creates  unrest,  more  or  less  acute,  if  marked  social 
stratification  exists.  According  to  his  own  definitions  and 
tastes  in  life  values  everyone  tends  to  say :  "  I  want — .  Why 
cannot  I  have — ?  "And  always,  in  a  developed  community, 
there  are  the  contrasts  of  possessions  and  cultivation  which, 
nowadays,  are  questioned  by  many  of  all  classes.  Almost  all 
think— even  the  plainest  and  humblest — that  there  is  at  least 
a  chance  that  they  have  been  short-changed  in  the  market  place 
of  life.  They  desire  earnestly  to  set  the  matter  right.  A 
pensioned  widow,  rebuked  (kindly  of  course)  for  her  modest 
greed  in  urging  an  increase  of  her  allowance,  says,  "Yes,  I 
know  I'm  really  gettin'  along  good,  but  I  just  want  to  be  sure 
I'm  gettin'  all  that's  comin'  to  me."  Again,  to  the  partial 
parental  eye  one's  own  children  are  always  prettiest.  For 
them  and  their  future  "I  want"  often  becomes  "I  demand"; 
and  "Why  can't  I  have"  turns  into  "I  will  have"  or  "They 
shall  have."  The  father  of  six  says:  "  Must  my  children  go 
only  half-time  to  school?  The  boss's  kids  go  all  day.  I 
want  mine  treated  the  same.  Ain't  I  a  citizen,  same  as  him  ? 
Don't  I  know  what  schools  is  for?  " 

The  reckless  spread  of  knowledge  among  us  is  a  genuine 
cause  of  unrest.  Not  the  knowledge  of  the  academic  curricula, 
but  that  absorbed  from  the  experiences  of  life  as  it  is  lived 
and  observed  in  our  own  times.  The  tricks  of  the  trade  in 
money  making,  for  example,  are  well  and  generally  known  to 
other  than  the  successful  tricksters — and  respect  breaks  down. 
The  enrichment  of  life  through  the  command  of  money  is 
understood — and  money  becomes  the  chief  goal  of  effort. 
"  I've  run  to  ideals,"  says  the  repentent  young  Socialist  es- 
tablishing his  family,  "  and  where  am  I  at?  My  son's  goin' 
to  be  a  man  that  can  talk  good  English  and  make  good  money. 
He's  got  to  have  the  kale,  however,  to  get  it." 

Illustrations  of  widely  practiced  ignoble  uses  of  money, 
power  and  leisure  are  spread  in  every  daily  paper — and  a 
belief  is  bred  that  inferior  quality  is  widely  present  among  those 
in  high  places.  This  is  evidenced  by  constant  comment.  As 
a  result  of  these  things,  generally  speaking,  every  one  trusts  in 
riches  but  few  trust  the  rich.  Fewer  have  prayed  the  prayer  of 
Agur,  "  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,"  or  have  felt  the 
safety  in  the  Greek  doctrine  of  the  golden  mean.  Let  us  hope 
that  an  increasing  number  of  the  rich  will  make  themselves 
trustworthy  and  respected  and,  noblesse  oblige,  in  the  social 
unrest,  will  help  to  lead  the  socially  restless  into  ways  of 
pleasantness  and  paths  of  peace.  Anna  F.  Davis. 

College  Settlement,  Philadelphia. 


The  Need  of  Democracy 

THE  discontented  are  not  only  those  distinctly  injured  by 
the  social  and  economic  injustice  which  prevails  but  the 
men  and  women  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  exploitation  of 
the  weak  and  the  immunity  of  the  oppressor.  The  objective  of 
the  discontented  is  "  a  larger  satisfaction  with  life."  Demands 
for  better  social  adjustment  were  slowly  gaining  recognition 
when  the  war  created  a  hot-bed  condition  for  all  social  and 
economic  tendencies.  War  conditions  at  once  brought  to 
public  attention  facts  to  which  the  public  had  been  indifferent, 
facts  which  it  had  denied — communities  honey-combed  by 
groups  of  men,  women  and  children,  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  ill- 
housed,  a  vast  array  of  toilers  ill-paid  and  many  forced  to  a 
degree  and  kind  of  toil  that  often  took  toll  of  life  itself.  Also, 
in  these  last  five  years  organized  labor  has  tasted  power. 
Society  was  for  a  time  democratized.  The  unprivileged 
worked  side  by  side  with  the  privileged  and  were  told  in- 
sistently that  they  were  indispensable  to  the  nation's  safety  and 
well-being.  A  fraternal  spirit  prevailed  which  gave  promise  of 
general  cooperation  for  justice  and  social  welfare.  Disappoint- 
ment in  that  promise  has  assured  bitterness.  The  culminating 
element  of  discontent  is  a  wide-spread  distrust  of  our  institu- 
tions, based  on  the  manner  in  which  they  operate  upon  the 
life  of  the  people.  Many  feel  that  the  right  of  free  and 
orderly  discussion  of  public  questions  is  denied,  that  the  press  of 
the  country  is  closed  to  that  side  of  any  controversy  of  which 
it  does  not  approve,  and  that  the  law  and  the  administration 
of  the  law  favor  the  power  of  wealth  against  weakness  and 
ignorance.  Organized  labor  is  opposed  to  a  judicial  tribunal 
for  final  settlement  of  its  controversies  with  employers  because 
it  is  convinced  that  such  a  court  would  only  serve  to  fasten  the 
bonds  of  injustice  more  securely.  What  labor  may  say  to 
the  proposal  of  the  President's  second  industrial  conference 
is  as  yet  uncertain.  That  the  proposed  boards  of  inquiry  and 
adjustment  rest  upon  voluntary  cooperation  may  render  them 
acceptable.  The  need  of  the  hour  is  a  strong  social  spirit  in 
our  legislation  and  a  change  in  the  administration  of  our  in- 
stitutions which  will  convince  the  mass  of  our  people  that  these 
institutions  are  democratic  and  that  the  result  of  their  opera- 
tion is  justice  for  all — safety  and  opportunity  for  the  weak  and 
ignorant.  Esther  W.  K.  Bradford. 

The  Lighthouse,  Philadelphia. 

In  the  Stockyards 

LATELY  I  was  invited  to  confer  with  a  group  of  Czecho- 
slovak women,  representing  fraternal  organizations  with  a 
combined  membership  of  50,000  women  in  Chicago.  During 
the  war  these  women  had  cooperated  by  appealing  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Czechoslovak  language,  by  selling  $8,000,000  worth 
of  Liberty  bonds,  and  raising  $2-5,000  for  the  Red  Cross,  be- 
sides sending  tons  of  clothing  to  Bohemia.  Most  of  these 
women  are  in  gainful  occupations,  all  speak  English  well,  their 
children  attend  public  school,  and  some  are  in  the  university. 
All  are  real  Americans  of  the  best  kind.  Yet  they  were  fright- 
ened and  bitter  over  the  combined  reports  of  what  "  lOO  per 
cent  Americans "  were  planning  to  do  to  Americanize  the 
foreigners.  I  soon  found  that  I  was  invited  to  confer  with 
them  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  prevent  the  government 
from  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  foreign  language  in  their  or- 
ganizations. The  report  was  current  that  this  was  to  be  done. 
One  woman  said:  "To  take  the  language  of  our  childhood 
from  us,  it  is  to  snatch  the  cradle  from  under  us  that  we 
were  born  in,"  and  all  the  others  murmured  approval. 

The  last  irritation  that  has  been  perpetrated  upon  our  com- 
munity is  the  "  Raid  for  Reds."  No  matter  what  you  may 
think  of  the  law  that  was  being  enforced  in  this  crude  and 
raw  manner,  the  enforcement  was  so  outrageous  and  so  unjust 
that  it  will  take  years  to  overcome  the  impression.  "  It  is  like 
Russia,"  "  It  is  like  Prussia,"  they  are  saying  and  thinking  in 
such  neighborhoods  as  ours. 

One  of  our  neighbors,  who  has  no  tinge  of  red  in  his  make- 
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up,  a  heavy  type  of  Pole,  about  48,  who  had  two  sons  in  the 
army,  was  taken  from  his  bed  at  night  to  the  county  jail  and 
bailed  out  after  five  days.  We  can  see  no  reason  for  this 
arrest  except  that  he  was  jailed  because  he  failed  to  get  his 
citizenship  papers  on  the  day  he  was  notified.  Another  was 
American-born,  25,  who  was  with  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France  for 
twenty-two  months,  who  does  not  belong  to  the  union,  is  not 
a  Socialist  or  Communist — a  hard-working  young  fellow. 
"You  bet  he'll  join  the  Labor  Party  now!  "  his  brother  re- 
marked. Space  will  not  permit  me  to  give  other  cases  except 
to  state  that  most  belonged  to  unions  and  a  few  were  Socialists, 
but  none,  I  believe,  dangerous  citizens.  This  shameful  pro- 
cedure seems  to  have  resulted  from  local  rivalry  of  authorities. 
Surely  there  must  be  a  method  for  discovering  dangerous  per- 
sons without  this  embittering  method  of  "  frightfulness."  Can 
it  be  that  Prussia  has  been  victorious  in  America? 

Mary  E.  McDowell. 

University  of  Chicago  Settlement,  Chicago. 

Food  and  Housing 

SPEAKING  for  a  neighborhood  composed  largely  of  Slavic 
peoples,  principally  Poles,  I  find  a  complex  of  interwoven 
causes  producing  or  sufficient  to  produce  a  spirit  of  unrest. 
These  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes — causes  which 
the  people  rightly  or  wrongly  claim  produce  the  unrest,  and 
causes  of  which  they  are  ignorant  or  take  no  account  which 
may  indirectly  produce  or  contribute  to  unrest.  Under  the 
first  class  may  be  mentioned  the  high  cost  of  living  and  an  un- 
equal adjustment  of  public  service  advantages.  Under  the 
other,  such  factors  as  poor  housing  and  a  general  lack  of  law 
enforcement. 

The  high  cost  of  living  which  affects  settlement  neighbor- 
hoods seems  to  be  little  understood,  if  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  oft-repeated,  perfectly  well  intended  admonition  to  the 
people  to  save,  to  economize,  to  substitute.  Such  advice  seems 
to  the  people  to  whom  it  is  given  like  telling  them  to  eat  cake 
if  they  can  not  get  bread.  Their  diet  which  was  meager  before 
has  now  grown  less  nourishing.  The  wage  increase  is  more 
than  counteracted  by  the  increase  in  the  price  of  staple  pro- 
ducts— caused  by  the  world-wide  inflation  of  currency.  The 
unequal  adjustment  of  public  service  advantages  affects  the 
daily  life  of  inhabitants  in  settlement  districts.  Street  car 
service  is  less  frequent  and  consequently  more  congested  and 
deliveries  from  much  patronized  stores  do  not  reach  them. 
Mail  boxes  are  inconveniently  placed  and  far  apart  and  mail 
deliveries  are  slower  and  less  efficient.  Medical  service  is  not 
at  hand  and  quite  often  not  sympathetically  rendered.  Home 
and  street  lighting  are  generally  inadequate  and  subject  to 
many  breakdowns.  Milk  and  ice  service  receives  the  least 
attention  and  this  often  causes  epidemics  among  the  children. 

Among  the  causes  contributory  to  a  spirit  of  unrest  may  be 
mentioned  housing,  about  which  so  much  has  been  written; 
many  of  the  people,  however,  are  still  living  in  unwholesome, 
unsanitary,  overcrowded,  poorly  equipped  places.  Paving 
is  neglected,  sewerage  is  bad  or  entirely  lacking,  real  estate 
improvements  are  few,  and  such  districts  are  generally  unat- 
tractive and  often  wretched.  Garbage  and  ash  collections  are 
sometimes  infrequent  and  in  some  districts  there  are  no  such 
collections.  Playgrounds  and  parks  receive  less  attention,  while 
school  buildings  and  equipments  are  often  old  and  quite  in- 
adequate. Little  has  been  done  to  acquaint  the  people  with 
laws,  but  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  laws  fall  heaviest 
upon  the  uninitiated  and  those  most  easily  exploited.  Poli- 
ticians have  sometimes  exploited  the  people,  and  their  limited 
understanding  of  American  laws,  language  and  institutions  has 
served  to  bring  about  a  general  dissatisfaction  hard  to  explain. 
That  there  is  not  more  unrest  or  that  its  manifestations  are  not 
violent  is  due  mainly  to  the  present  full  or  comparatively  full 
employment  of  labor.  Rob  bins  Gilman. 

North  East  Neighborhood  House,  Minneapolis. 


Unfilled  Pledges 


INTERPRETING  my  neighbors'  reactions  to  America's 
war  promises,  as  expressed  in  their  conversations  and  in  their 
general  attitude,  I  detect  very  few  causes  of  unrest  that  are 
not  industrial  in  their  origin.  But  limiting  myself  to  these 
few  (although  I  am  not  convinced  of  the  non-industrial  be- 
ginnings even  of  them),  I  might  point  out  some  recurrent 
causes  of  my  neighbors'  unrest — causes  no  doubt  universal  in 
all  thickly  populated  urban  centers.  The  cynical  failure  on 
the  part  of  America  to  fulfill  its  war  pledges  has  aroused  a 
corresponding  cynicism  in  my  neighbors.  And  I  know  nothing 
better  than  cynicism  to  cause  fidgets  and  restlessness.  The 
war  for  "  democracy  "  brought  with  it  newspaper  gloatings 
over  the  unseating  of  a  congressman  here  and  five  assemblymen 
there.  My  neighbors  write  indignant  letters  to  their  local 
press,  and  grow  restless.  The  war  to  make  "  the  world  a 
better  place  to  live  in  "  carried  in  its  wake  no  change  in  the 
rotten  housing  situation  on  Lombard  street.  The  residents  of 
the  Lombard  street  tenements,  however,  pay  higher  rents  than 
ever  before.  My  neighbors  growl,  move  to  worse  places,  pay 
equally  high  or  higher  rents,  and  grow  restless. 

The  coffee-man  sells  five  pounds  of. sugar  if  you  buy  five 
pounds  of  coffee,  both  coffee  and  sugar  at  more  than  double 
the  price  his  customers  used  to  pay.  A  man  who  lives  near  me 
stepped  off  a  street  car  and  let  a  pint  bottle  of  milk  he  was 
bringing  home  for  his  baby  slip  from  his  hands,  to  spill  over 
the  pavement.  "  Bang  goes  sixteen  cents,"  he  said.  Then  he 
added  something  one  does  not  usually  repeat  in  a  symposium — 
something  that  was  a  clear  sign  of  his  distrust  of  the  powers 
that  be  and  their  promises ;  a  clear  sign  of  his  restlessness.  The 
school  on  our  corner  is  still  ugly  and  unsanitary  and  unsafe. 
It  still  has  no  single  gas  or  electric  light  in  any  of  its  rooms. 
The  promise  of  a  new  school  is  still  nothing  but  a  promise. 
No,  my  neighbors  think  this  is  not  such  a  fine  place  to  live  in. 

My  neighborhood  is  largely  inhabited  by  a  foreign  popula- 
tion. Foreign  populations  are  in  disrepute  with  Department 
of  Justice  agents,  who  have  arrested  hundreds,  of  them  and 
held  a  few;  one  of  whom,  a  girl  in  one  of  my  clubs  told  me, 
was  a  "  poor  schlemiel  with  a  wife  and  children ;  "  another, 
so  a  union  official  told  me,  was  a  harmless,  half-witted  tailor 
who  had  failed  to  secure  his  naturalization  papers  because  he 
could  not  understand  the  judge's  questions.  The  mother  of 
a  child  in  my  day  nursery  changed  her  style  of  coiffure  because 
she  is  a  Russian,  and  so,  she  thought,  "  they  "  probably  wanted 
to  arrest  her.  Her  new  way  of  wearing  her  hair  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  disguise.  Our  foreign  population  is  panic-stricken. 
The  "  rights  of  free  speech,"  and  the  "  freedom  and  liberty  of 
all  "  are  to  be  applied  only  to  the  first  families  of  Virginia, 
not  of  Bessarabia  and  East  Baltimore  street.  My  neighbors 
are  frightened,  suspicious,  resentful,  and  restless.  Any  wonder  ? 

Jess  Perlman. 

Jewish  Educational  Alliance,  Baltimore. 

Thwarted  Desires 

A  SUMMARY  of  the  feelings  of  the  people  I  am  meeting 
from  day  to  day  in  the  office  and  shop,  on  the  street  and 
in  their  various  neighborhood  gathering  places  indicates  to  my 
mind  three  general  factors  creating  unrest  which  are  of  even 
greater  importance  than  the  purely  industrial  causes  involving 
wages,  hours  and  working  conditions.  These  factors  are  the 
continuing  inability,  in  spite  of  higher  wages,  to  meet  the  still 
higher  living  costs ;  the  partial  loss  of  confidence  in  our  institu- 
tions— social,  religious,  judicial,  educational — which  in  the 
past  have  been  considered  the  bulwarks  of  wholesome  and 
stable  community  life;  the  direct  and  indirect  suppression  of 
the  personality  of  individual  men  and  women,  with  its  tragic 
product  of  balked  instincts,  stifled  initiative,  thwarted  desires 
and  blasted  hopes. 

Profiteering:     The  great  masses  of  the  people  are  experi- 
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encing  nothing  theoretical  about  the  discrepancy  between  in- 
come and  the  outlay  required  for  adequate  living  expense,  and 
there  is  a  general  conviction  that  this  hiatus  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  profiteering  by  the  capitalists,  who  exact  exorbitant 
returns  on  invested  funds,  by  the  executives  who  demand  ex- 
travagant salaries,  and  also,  to  some  extent,  by  workers  who 
ask  excessive  wages.  Even  the  leaders  of  thought  and  the 
builders  of  public  morale  are  dissatisfied.  Public  school 
teachers,  policemen  and  ministers  are  all  unable  to  meet  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  retain  a  surplus. 

Loss  of  confidence  in  our  institutions:  The  tenement,  the 
hotel  and  the  apartment  life  have  alike  contributed  to  the 
breakdown  of  the  home  as  a  stabilizing  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
community.  The  sectarianism,  factional  strife  and  sometimes 
class  consciousness  of  churches  and  their  allied  agencies  have 
cost  dear.  They  have  ceased  to  be  a  vitalizing  factor  in  the 
lives  of  many  people  who  once  sought  comfort  and  inspiration 
through  their  fellowship.  The  failure  of  the  courts  to  secure 
even-handed  justice  because  of  prohibitive  fees  and  retainers, 
and  the  delays  in  meeting  out  justice  have  shaken  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people.  The  schools  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
providing  an  education  that  is  democratic  and  that  fits  for 
grappling  with  the  conditions  of  modern  life.  The  provincial- 
ism and  partisanship  of  the  press  has  given  rise  to  a  belief  on 
the  part  of  many  that  the  newspapers  are  more  interested  in 
propaganda  on  behalf  of  their  special  interests  than  in  the 
presentation  of  truthful  news. 

The  suppression  of  free  speech  and  individual  initiative: 
The  development  of  personality  has  been  suppressed  directly 
through  the  interference  of  governmental  authority  with  the 
rights  of  free  speech,  free  press  and  free  assembly,  and  indi- 
rectly and  more  persistently  through  the  restraints  imposed  by 
social  custom,  economic  necessity,  and  the  intolerance  alike  of 
conservatism  and  radicalism.  When  the  fundamental  instincts 
of  humanity  are  balked  and  thwarted;  when  love  is  prevented 
expression  in  home-making;  when  the  desire  for  play  can  be 
satisfied  only  in  commercialized  recreation  that  offers  no  oppor- 
tunity for  active  participation;  when  the  instinct  for  creative 
work  is  stifled  in  the  drudgery  of  routine  toil  and  when  the 
passion  of  worship  is  deadened  by  a  ritual  and  dogma  and  class 
consciousness,  the  causes  of  discontent  become  real  factors  in 
creating  the  tragedy  of  social  unrest.  Henry  F.  Burt. 

Kansas  City  Community  Service. 

Spiritual  Hunger 

SECRETARY  GLASS  said  recently,  "Fully  90  per  cent 
of  the  commodities  purchased  for  the  home's  consumption  in 
America  is  purchased  by  women.  It  is  resultantly  in  women's 
power  to  enforce  fair  prices."  Power  can  be  and  has  been 
variously  and  disastrously  interpreted.  Are  we,  as  social 
servers,  interpreting  rightly?  In  a  certain  section  of  Cali- 
fornia recently,  milk  was  reduced  three  cents  per  quart,  mainly 
through  efforts  of  women's  organizations.  How  many  moth- 
ers' clubs  in  settlements  are  more  than  indifferent  sewing 
societies?  Is  English  instruction  all  that  others  require?  Are 
these  mothers  made  to  feel  that  they  are  or  can  be  queens  in 
their  home  realm,  servers  in  the  community,  sharers  and  in- 
fluences in  the  state?  What  preparation  are  our  girls  receiv- 
ing to  become  such  servers  and  sharers?  Simple  economic 
principles  intelligently  discussed ;  education  practically  applied  ; 
information  wisely  disseminated ;  responsibility  discreetly  placed 
— these  are  but  a  few  mile  posts  on  the  footpath  to  social 
poise. 

A  resentment  creating  grave  concern  is  that  existing  against 
our  courts  and  their  technicalities,  delays,  and  methods  of 
punishment.  Inability  in  certain  sections  to  obtain  impartial 
hearings;  lack  of  information,  much  less  basic  psychology,  on 
parts  of  those  making  arrests  under  government  program; 
over  against  keen  observation  and  deep  thinking  of  those 
arrested — all    breed    infectious   antagonism.      Suspicion    and 


suppression  on  one  side,  instead  of  wisdom  and  guidance; 
gross  misunderstanding  and  bitterness  upon  the  other,  result  in 
increasing  misinterpretation  of  American  ideals  and  institu- 
tions. Our  immigrant  friends  are  spiritually  and  mentally 
equipped.  Are  we  equally  so?  Superimposed  Americaniza- 
tion is  one  thing.     Regeneration  of  citizenship  is  another. 

In  a  resident  club  of  employed  Jewish  girls,  ranging  in 
age  from  fifteen  to  thirty-two  years,  there  has  been  inaugurated 
a  system  of  self-government.  Head  councilors  elected  by 
the  girls  themselves;  evening  proctors  who  volunteer  one  regu- 
lar night  each  week;  executive,  house,  entertainment,  phil- 
anthropic, hostess,  committees,  each  serving  regular  terms, 
constitute  a  board  which  includes  every  member,  and  in  which 
every  girl  has  a  voice  dependent  only  upon  her  age  and  time 
of  residence  in  the  house.  House  standards  have  been  drawn 
up  by  the  girls,  with  the  headworker  in  advisory  capacity; 
closing  hours,  methods  of  conduct  and  discipline,  are  handled 
by  various  committees.  The  change  in  attitude,  in  sense  of 
responsibility,  in  understanding  of  hitherto  resented  decrees, 
is  noteworthy.  It  is  but  a  beginning,  and  the  first  stages  were 
tempestuous.  The  same  system  is  being  introduced  in  varying 
forms  in  the  non-sectarian  neighborhood  club  work.  .  .  . 

Ethel  R.  Feineman. 

Emanu-El  Sisterhood,  San  Francisco. 

The  Alien  and  the  Law 

MY  own  neighborhood  contacts  during  the  past  ten  years 
have  been  almost  wholly  with  men  and  women  of  foreign 
birth  and  their  children  born  in  this  country,  the  predomin- 
ant races  being  Syrians  and  Italians.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
there  is  any  social  unrest  among  my  immediate  neighbors — and 
there  is  less  of  that  than  before  the  war,  on  account  of  the 
improved  economic  condition — it  is  almost  wholly  confined  to 
the  foreign-born  who  are  generally  free  to  admit  that  they  are 
better  off  here  than  they  were  in  the  old  country.  The  two 
chief  non-industrial  causes  of  unrest  among  the  people  I  refer 
to  are,  first  lack  of  justice — in  some  instances  the  positive  in- 
justice— connected  with  our  judicial  system  and  its  operation; 
and,  secondly,  the  almost  total  lack  of  social  recognition  by 
Americans. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  in  the  space  allotted,  to  go  into  details 
about  either  of  these  subjects,  though  I  have  in  mind  both 
details  and  specifications  enough  to  convnee  me  that  the  out- 
raged feelings  of  my  neighbors  are  not  without  substantial  justi- 
fication. A  case  in  point.  A  young  Italian  of  both  education 
and  refinement  was  encouraged  by  the  management  of  a  picture 
house  the  other  day  to  act  as  escort  to  certain  young  boys, 
since  the  city  ordinance  does  not  permit  these  to  attend  movie 
shows  unattended.  When  the  young  man  refused  to  sit  with 
these  boys  he  was,  with  the  help  of  two  plain-clothes  men,  who 
appeared  suddenly  on  the  scene,  forcibly  ejected  from  the 
theater,  carried  to  a  police  station  and  there  refused  permis- 
sion to  telephone  his  friends  for  bail.  The  next  morning  he 
was  instantly  discharged  by  the  judge,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  police  and  the  movie  man  to  convict  him.  He  was 
discharged,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  redress  for  the  outrage. 
I  remember  another  case  which  would  almost  certainly  have 
ended  in  the  conviction  of  an  innocent  and  reputable  Italian 
laborer  of  murder,  had  not  our  institution  vigorously  opposed 
the  evident  purpose  to  fasten  the  charge  upon  him.  Though 
finally  freed,  this  man  spent  over  six  months  in  jail,  with  his 
family  practically  destitute  and  with  an  expense  in  money 
amounting  to  all  his  savings  and  something  besides.  The  man 
whom  we  all  thought  guilty  was  never  tried  for  the  crime. 
I  do  not  mean,  in  thus  reflecting  on  our  judicial  system  and 
methods,  to  assail  individuals,  certainly  not  the  judges,  whom 
I  have  invariably  found  disposed  to  consider  the  human  ele- 
ments in  the  case,  and  to  make  their  decisions,  if  possible,  err 
on  the  side  of  mercy  rather  than  on  that  of  severity.  But 
this  at  least  may  be  said :    There  ought  to  be  no  place  in  this 
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day  on  a  police  force  for  the  ignorant,  dishonest  and  bulldozing 
policeman.  And  a  way  should  be  found  for  rewarding  district 
attorneys,  desiring  promotion  to  judgeships  or  seats  in  the 
legislature,  other  than  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  convictions 
recorded — convictions,  at  any  rate,  of  innocent  people. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  the  social  recognition  of  our  foreign 
peoples  by  Americans,  little  need  be  said  of  the  fact,  which  is 
known  to  everybody,  even  if  it  is  not  often  referred  to.  I  have 
now  in  mind  the  case  of  a  church  well  situated  and  organized 
to  render  effective  service  to  foreigners,  but  whose  members  re- 
fuse to  mix  with  them,  though  these  same  foreigners  are,  in  all 
essential  respects,  quite  the  equals  of  the  American-born. 
Foreigners  are  given  rescue  missions  and  other  similar  agencies 
more  or  less  freely,  but  personal  contact  and  support  they  are 
usually  denied.  .  .  .  Guaranteed  substantial  justice,  treated  as 
equals  and  as  fellow  citizens  of  the  republic  of  good-will,  our 
foreign  peoples  and  other  groups,  for  whom  we  are  anxiously 
concerned  lest  they  become  infected  with  dangerous  doctrines 
due  to  the  prevailing  unrest,  will  have  become  before  a  twelve- 
month has  passed,  satisfied  Americans. 

William  E.  McLennan. 

Welcome  Hall,  Buffalo. 

Three  Conversations 

HERE  is  the  expression  of  women  in  the  neighborhood — one 
Irish,  one  Italian,  and  one  an  old-fashioned  American: 
"  If  you  want  to  know  what  I  think,  I  think  there's  going  to 
be  a  revolution.  Because  everyone  thinks  it's  all  wrong. 
Especially  about  prohibition.  They  all  think  it  ain't  fair  that 
this  should  be  put  over  on  them,  for  that's  what  a  man  wants 
when  he  comes  home  in  his  pint  of  beer.  Then,  too,  every- 
body knows  that  England  has  got  all  our  sugar  and  that's 
why  we  have  to  pay  so  much  and  that's  no  reason  for  it ;  for 
why  shouldn't  we  have  that  sugar  ourselves?  They  all  think 
the  government  has  put  it  over  on  them.  I  think  they'll  vote 
Socialist,  but  perhaps  they  won't  if  the  Catholic  church  is 
apposed  to  that.  I  don't  know  how  they'll  vote — but  every- 
body is  upset." 

"  The  landlord  has  raised  the  rent  this  month  which  we 
have  had  two  raises  in  succession — $1.50  each  time.  At  the 
butcher's  it's  two  cents  dearer  and  three  cents  dearer  all  the 
time.  The  men  have  to  strike  all  the  time.  They've  got  to 
strike.  People  ought  to  get  together  and  vote  on  these 
things  and  let  the  majority  decide.  That's  what  we  do  in  the 
Daughters  of  Isabella.  It's  like  this,  too,  that  last  week  a 
half-gallon  jug  of  sherry  was  $2.50  and  now  it's  $3-  You 
used  to  get  it  for  75  or  80  cents.  My  friend  in  the  wine  shop 
has  two  girls  and  three  boys — her  husband  runs  the  store — 
she  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  know  a  man  from  a  saloon  now 
has  to  go  longshoring.  The  first  thing  you  know,  he  has  to 
pay  to  get  into  the  union.  He  has  to  get  the  bottom  of  the 
line  and  work  up.  If  he's  a  good  worker,  he  gets  on — if  he 
ain't,  he  don't  get  no  show.  Yet  they're  getting  the  price  of 
the  stuff  no  matter  how  high  you  raise  it.    There  you  are — see ! 

"  Now  down  at where  I  buy,  he's  got  his  underwear 

in  for  next  year.  Next  year,  he  says,  underwear  will  go  sky 
high.  He  says  you'd  better  buy  now  because  next  year  they'll 
come  dearer.  Then  maybe  it  won't  go  up  and  you  don't  like 
to  store  underwear,  so  there's  the  question  whether  to  buy  it  or 
not." 

"  Look  at  sugar  now — 26  cents  a  pound.  Ain't  that  awful ! 
My  God! — Underclothes  I  used  to  pay  19  cents  for,  an  under- 
shirt, is  now  49  cents,  and  socks  that  used  to  be  9  cents  are 
now  39.  Poor  people  can't  get  along  any  more.  My  God! 
Some  people  say  there  is  going  to  be  a  revolution.  A  loaf 
of  bread  used  to  be  4  and  5  cents — now  it's  10.  My  son  he 
works  on  a  boat.  He  don't  get  much  more  than  he  did,  but 
now  they're  going  to  have  a  big  strike  for  more  money,  he 
says.  My  son  that  came  out  of  Elmira,  he  works  in  a  dental 
parlor.  He  gets  $15 — that's  all  he  gets.  Rich  people  oughter 
to  push  and  see  that  there's  no  more  such  big  prices.     Butter 


89  cents  the  cheapest — My  God!  Such  an  awful  price!  I 
heard  them  saying  they'll  vote  Socialist.  They  blame  the 
government,  for  they  have  an  awful  lot  to  do  with  that.  Be- 
cause the  government  could  fix  such  a  price  and  they  couldn't 
raise  it  every  week,  but  everybody  has  not  a  raise  in  wages. 
They  have  to  strike,  and  look  at  the  work  they  lose  and 
money  and  everything." 

Mary  K.  Simkovttch. 
Greenwich  House,  New  York. 

Psychological  Reactions 

IN  the  short  space  allowed,  only  a  few  main  causes  of  social 
unrest  may  be  mentioned:  they  are  predominantly  psycho- 
logical, inevitable  reactions  to  war  conditions.  There  is  a 
pronounced  reaction  to  the  idealism  of  the  war.  In  order 
to  arouse  support  for  the  war,  to  float  the  loans,  to  conduct 
the  drives  for  special  funds,  high  ideals  were  freely  discussed 
and  presented  to  the  people.  The  eager  acceptance  of  these 
proved  the  undercurrent  of  patriotism  of  the  simpler  folk  of 
America.  The  war  is  now  over — people  are  still  dagoes,  shee- 
nies,  hunkies,  and  niggers;  bad  sanitation  continues,  the  hous- 
ing situation  is  worse  than  ever;  justice  still  miscarries;  the 
ideals  and  the  present  day  concrete  facts  of  existence  do  not 
harmonize.  Wars  and  crises  do  not  make  for  the  realization 
of  ideals,  they  simply  provide  the  opportunity  for  such  realiza- 
tion.   We  have  not  felt  the  truth  of  this. 

The  present  high  cost  of  living  is  an  economic  and  indus- 
trial problem,  but  the  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  people  that 
there  is  profiteering  is  a  great  cause  of  unrest;  in  fact,  the 
suspicion  is  causing  more  unrest  than  the  high  cost  of  living 
itself. 

Wars  are  a  resort  to  force  for  the  solution  of  problems. 
The  inevitable  reaction  is  the  belief  that  force  may  be  used 
for  the  solution  of  other  problems.  The  methods  of  the  pres- 
ent struggle  between  capital  and  labor,  the  struggle  of  our 
political  parties  for  strategic  position  for  the  presidential  cam- 
paign, without  regard  to  the  greater  national  and  international 
interests  involved,  the  expulsion  of  the  five  Socialists  from 
the  New  York  Assembly,  the  race  riots  are  instances.  As  a 
corollary  to  this,  but  worthy  of  special  mention,  is  the  sup- 
pression of  the  right  of  assembly  and  free  speech;  another  use 
of  force,  another  relic  of  war  necessity,  productive  of  profound 
unrest.  There  is  an  undercurrent  of  feeling  that  our  democ- 
racy has  failed.  This  of  course  has  been  fostered  by  enemies 
of  the  republic,  but  it  is  largely  due  to  the  necessity  for  gov- 
ernment to  be  autocratic  to  be  efficient  in  wartime.  The  abuse 
and  villification  in  the  present  disgraceful  political  wrangle, 
which  is  heaped  upon  the  heads  of  officials  of  our  government, 
is  producing  its  reaction.  Before  the  war  we  accepted  such 
as  part  of  the  political  game,  but  the  time  is  too  serious  now 
and  people  feel  too  deeply.  According  to  the  leaders  of  either 
political  party,  those  of  the  other  party  have  acted  little  less 
than  as  traitors  and  have  kept  our  democracy  from  function- 
ing. This  idea  has  filtered  down  through  the  different  classes 
of  society,  has  been  exaggerated,  and  has  been  accepted  as  only 
the  minimum  of  the  truth.  A  normal  functioning  of  our  gov- 
ernment at  the  present  would  remove  much  unrest. 

For  the  above  causes  the  humbler  folk,  the  laboring  group, 
have  not  been  responsible.  They  are  responsible  for  the  un- 
rest that  has  come  from  the  following  causes.  The  belief  on 
the  part  of  the  workers  that  they  can  control  in  the  class  strug- 
gle by  a  limitation  of  output,  is  erroneous  from  an  economic 
standpoint  and  immoral  from  the  standpoint  of  present  world 
need.  This  belief  and  the  attempt  to  carry  it  out  is  causing 
much  unrest.  The  belief  is  growing  upon  the  part  of  the 
laboring  group  that  the  employers,  as  a  class,  are  bent  upon 
their  subjugation.  There  has  been  much  exaggeration  of  this 
and  it  has  been  used  in  unfair  ways  to  influence  the  thought 
of  the  laboring  group.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  old  Bour- 
bons of  the  capitalistic  class  would  prefer  such  a  condition, 
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but  the  modern  employer  of  large  interest  knows  such  a  con- 
dition could  not  last  and  is  anxious  to  arrive  at  a  fair  under- 
standing with  labor.  The  hope  lies  in  the  ability  of  the 
liberal  group  to  work  out  some  form  of  industrial  democracy, 
fair  to  both  sides.  Normal,  regular  functioning  of  our  de- 
mocracy, calm  public  discussion  of  our  problems,  liberal  atti- 
tude of  mind  toward  those  who  differ,  are  the  essentials  to 
calming  the  present  unrest  and  paving  the  way  for  the  reali- 
zation of  our  ideals.  Charles  C.  Cooper. 
Kingsley  Association,  Pittsburgh. 

Morale  and  Morals 

AMONG  the  causes  of  social  unrest  other  than  industrial, 
I  mention  three  of  the  most  important:  First,  the  psycho- 
logical effect  of  the  war.  This  may  seem  intangible,  but  is 
nevertheless  real.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  taken 
from  professional,  clerical  and  factory  positions,  largely  rou- 
tine in  nature,  were  suddenly  placed  in  circumstances  demand- 
ing initiative,  courage  and  responsibility  with  terrible  conse- 
quences for  failure.  These  young  men  have  been  turned  back 
into  civil  life.  They  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  positions 
they  have  left.  They  are  not  settled  and,  for  the  time  being, 
feel  no  responsibility  for  service.  The  wanderlust  has  its 
grip  upon  them,  and  many  are  going  to  new  lands.  They 
cannot  settle  back  into  the  old  conditions.  As  one  young  man 
said,  "  It  is  only  my  home  ties  which  hold  me  in  this  city. 
If  it  were  not  for  my  mother,  I  would  go  to  Africa  or  some 
far  away  country."  The  Negro,  somewhat  different  from  the 
average  soldier,  is  yet  another  important  instance  of  the  psy- 
chological effect  of  the  war.  He  has  tasted  of  a  new  world, 
of  a  new  life,  has  different  views  of  life,  has  had  created  within 
him  a  new  spirit  of  independence  and  self-esteem.  He  cannot 
turn  back  to  the  old.  He  is  adrift  under  a  new  environment. 
All  these  soldiers  from  different  stations  of  life  come  back  to 
their  old  environment  carriers  of  the  germ  of  social  unrest. 
They  infect  their  own  communities  and  others  to  which  they 
migrate,  and  the  practical  result  is  a  psychological  germ  as  dis- 
astrous in  the  spiritual  realm  as  was  the  "flu"  in  the  physical. 

Second,  the  production,  distribution  and  control  of  foods, 
the  rise  of  rents,  congestion  in  housing  and  transportation  diffi- 
culties have  all  upset  the  old  standards  of  living.  The  great 
influx  from  the  country  to  the  city,  due  to  high  wages,  has 
left  the  farm  stranded  and  the  cities  without  capacity  and 
resources  to  take  care  of  the  population.  Over-crowded  homes 
are  resulting  in  disease,  immorality,  lower  standards  of  living. 
At  the  same  time  costs  have  risen.  The  effect  of  high  wages 
on  simple,  inexperienced  people,  ignorant  of  the  proper  use 
of  enlarged  incomes,  has  been  to  create  a  desire  for  luxuries, 
almost  destroying  the  old  standards  of  worth,  thrift,  economy 
and  the  settled  conditions  of  a  normal  life.  It  has  suddenly 
given  power  to  individuals  unequipped  to  use  it. 

Third,  for  twenty  years  this  nation  has  been  debauching  the 
youth  of  our  land  through  a  repetition  of  vice  exhibited  in 
moving  picture  shows,  in  the  burlesque,  and  in  many  cheap, 
unregulated  and  unsupervised  forms  of  commercial  recreation. 
The  nation-wide  wave  of  robberies  and  high  crime  is  the  fruit 
of  such  exhibitions.  The  failure  to  provide  decent  recreation, 
inspiring  wholesome  ideals,  has  weakened  moral  and  physical 
resistance.  The  schools,  by  developing  a  great  machine  which 
has  neither  sensed  nor  prepared  its  youth  for  the  environment 
developed  through  city  conditions,  has  divorced  itself  from 
life.  It  has  turned  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  into 
society  as  mis-fits.  The  result  is  restlessness,  crime,  failure  to 
sense  civic  and  social  responsibility.  The  increase  is  also  due 
to  the  children  of  the  war,  who  have  tasted  a  new  freedom, 
a  new  control  of  their  time  and  conduct,  due  to  the  preoccu- 
pation of  their  elders.  George  A.  Bellamy. 

Hiram  House,  Cleveland. 


In  Southern  Mountains 

TPHE  writer  speaks  for  the  southern  highlanders  with  whom 
■*-  he  has  resided  and  worked  for  fifteen  years.  Here  are 
real  Americans — descendants  of  Scotch-Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors — who  have  never  intermarried  with  foreign  blood 
and  have  kept  intact  American  ideals.  .  .  .  The  environment  is 
not  that  of  a  conventional  civilization,  but  one  which  pertains 
to  the  simple  life  and  deep-rooted  citizenship  convictions.  The 
topography  of  our  southern  mountains,  where  one  ravine  may 
be  separated  many  miles  by  wagon  road  from  its  neighbor  over 
the  mountain  on  the  other  side,  but  only  a  short  distance  "  as 
the  crow  flies,"  calls  for  local  self-government  in  matters  of 
religion,  politics  and  social  service.  During  the  year  just  closed 
the  writer  traveled  over  12,000  miles  in  the  mountains  of  Ten- 
nessee and  addressed  many  gatherings,  patriotic,  religious  and 
social,  in  various  communities.  Through  these  public  assem- 
blies and  in  scores  of  visits  to  families  in  their  homes,  I  find 
our  mountain  folk  feeling  that  there  is  too  much  centralizing 
of  power  of  everything  social,  religious  and  political.  To  them 
it  is  "  canned  goods,"  with  an  occasional  "  demonstrator  "  to 
tell  them  how  to  open  and  to  take,  and  they  are  growing  tired 
of  living  out  of  "  cans."  They  judge  a  tree  by  its  fruit,  and 
discount  the  multiplicity  of  organizations  that  have  to  do  with 
their  conduct  and  for  which  they  are  expected  to  defray  all 
expenses.  They  feel  that  it  is  hard  to  arrive  alt  just  and  fair 
conclusions  on  public  issues  because  news  matter  is  "  colored  " 
to  suit  the  occasion  or  the  interest  which  it  represents;  this 
weakens  their  confidence  in  organized  society.  They  believe  in 
America,  but  are  bitter  against  any  "  machine  "  or  organiza- 
tion that  would  destroy  their  freedom  of  thought  and  action; 
they  treat  with  contempt  efforts  to  paternalize  them.  The  ten- 
dency in  the  southern  mountains  is  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and 
work  upward  instead  of  beginning  at  the  top  and  working 
downward,  and  resentment  is  offered  to  any  concerted  effort 
that  would  police  from  afar  the  conscience  and  conduct  of  the 
local  inhabitants.  Restoration  of  confidence  in  "organizations" 
of  all  sorts  will  come  by  taking  the  local  community  into  part- 
nership. James  D.  Burton. 
Oakdale,  Tenn. 

From  the  "Backwoods" 

'  I  *HE  non-industrial  causes  of  unrest?  First,  the  high  cost  of 
■*-  living.  I  am  told  that  this  subject  has  already  been  men- 
tioned in  some  public  prints.  Second,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
and  the  rest  of  our  misrepresentatives  in  Congress.  We  voters 
of  the  backwoods  have  a  little  religion  which  we  inherited 
from  our  forefathers.  It  is  the  only  thing  we  have  left  that 
has  not  gone  up  in  price.  We  would  like  to  work  it  a  little 
just  now  in  behalf  of  the  other  nations  not  quite  so  fortunate. 
We  would  like  to  have  our  country  pla'y  the  Good  Samaritan 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Congress  cannot  understand  it  and 
wants  us  to  act  the  Pharisee,  so  we  are  mad  at  Congress  and 
are  collecting  a  few  bricks  to  throw  when  our  alleged  public 
servants  get  back  among  us.  Third,  labor  union  arrogance. 
We  are  strong  for  the  working  man,  but  we  wish  he  would 
be  a  little  stronger  for  us — would  forget  to  strike  for  a  time 
and  help  us  increase  production  and  cut  down  the  cost  of 
living.  Fourth,  amusements  that  do  not  amuse.  Every  now 
and  then  we  try  to  allay  our  unrest  by  going  to  the  theater, 
and  we  come  away  wondering  why  God  lets  it  live.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  a  few  good  shows,  like  those  written  by  J.  M. 
Barrie  and  Rachael  Crothers,  but  there  are  not  enough  of  these 
to  go  around ;  so  we  get  mad  at  the  theater  and  the  gentlemen 
who  control  it.  Fifth,  churches  that  have  lost  their  religion. 
Finally,  we  go  to  church  to  get  the  taste  of  the  theater  out  of 
our  mouths  and  all  too  often  we  hear  only  appeals  for  money 
which  we  do  not  have.  But  every  now  and  then  we  do  find  a 
church  where  our  spirits  are  fed ;  and  so  we  take  courage  and 
renew  our  faith  that  it's  God's  world  and  He  will  bring  it 
through.  E.  Fred  Eastman. 

Matinecock  Neighborhood  Association,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Unwalled  Towns 

By  Bruno  Lasker 


AFTER  the  French  Revolution,  and  especially  after 
the  downfall  of  the  Napoleonic  empire,  when  the 
whole  world  looked  to  the  West  as  the  harbinger 
of  a  new  social  order,  it  seemed  for  a  while  as 
though  the  distinctions  of  class  and  caste  would  soon  be 
things  of  the  past,  as  though  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity 
were  before  long  to  reign  among  men.  But  the  Industrial 
Revolution  brought  entirely  unforeseen  results,  not  only  in 
industrial  but  also  in  other  social  relationships.  A  new  class 
separation,  superseding  the  former  feudal  one,  within  less 
than  a  century  filled  the  consciousness  of  millions  with  the 
notion  of  a  sharp  division  of  society  into  a  ruling  class  and  a 
proletariat.  Long  held  back  in  this  country  by  the  rich  oppor- 
tunities a  new  continent  offered  to  men  of  moderate  attain- 
ments to  rise  from  manual  wage  labor  to  positions  of  self- 
employment  or  "  white  collar  "  respectability,  this  class  senti- 
ment has  now  penetrated  into  many  thousands  of  American 
homes.  Compared  with  the  America  of  a  century  ago,  we 
have  indeed  entered  a  new  era. 

Picture  to  yourself  the  life  of  an  old  New  England  town. 
There  was  no  equality  of  fortune  there,  no  socialistic  idyll  of 
a  society  in  which  all  men  are  brothers.  But  the  citizens 
knew  each  other ;  if  the  town  was  too  large  for  each  to  know 
all,  at  least  there  was  no  isolation  of  sharply  defined  groups 
or  classes.  No  prohibitive  building  restrictions  kept  out  the 
poor  man  or  the  immigrant.  Often  set  in  long  rows  of  solid 
stone  or  red  brick,  though  diverse  in  size,  city  houses  had 
architecturally  a  strong  family  resemblance.  Ornament  was 
used  sparingly,  never  ostentatiously. 

Perhaps  this  picture  of  the  older  Boston,  Philadelphia  or 
Providence  does  not  quite  fit  the  South;  for  there  not  only 
the  solid  community  sense  of  the  puritan  citizen,  but  also  the 
aristocratic  aloofness  of  British  feudalism  entered  the  picture 
and  left  its  mark  upon  the  outward  aspects  of  town  life.  But 
the  city  even  here  was  on  the  whole  homogeneous;  there  was 
no  geographical  separation  of  rich  and  poor;  even  the  Negro 
was  not  segregated  in  districts  where  a  white  face  is  rare,  but, 
housed  in  modest  back  alleys  mixed  up  with  the  better  streets, 
was  part  of  the  town  as  a  whole. 

All  this  has  changed — and  not  only  in  our  largest  cities. 
With  its  industrial  sections,  its  congeries  of  mean  streets 
around  the  factories  and  mills,  its  central  business  section  of 
imposing  office  structures  and  department  stores,  its  peaceful 
residential  suburbs,  the  modern  American  city  represents  a 
group  of  towns  of  distinct  and  often  violently  contrasting 
character  rather  than  one  community.  And  gradually  an 
even  more  complete  separation  of  domiciliary  and  other  uses 
is  making  its  appearance.  The  industrial  section  is  cut  adrift 
altogether  from  the  larger,  cosmopolitan  life  of  the  older 
city,  or,  reversely,  takes  complete  possession  of  it  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  sections.  The  residential  suburb  becomes  a 
residential  town,  fenced  in  by  invisible  walls  against  the  in- 
trusion of  factories  and  of  the  homes  of  those  employed  at 
manual  labor. 

The  typical  new  residential  town  consists  of  a  small  shop- 
ping center  with  a  few  small  workshops  and  garages,  a  school 
or  two,  several  churches  and,  perhaps,  a  moving  picture 
"  palace."  This  small  nucleus  is  surrounded  by  a  large  area 
of  tree-lined  streets  whose  residents,  finding  their  life  work 
and  cultural  interests  elsewhere  in  a  larger  city,  have  little 


real  community  life.  In  fact,  the  average  farmer  in  a  purely 
rural  district  with  a  Ford  car  enjoys  a  much  greater  common 
life  with  his  neighbors  than  the  average  suburbanite  whose 
neighbors  may  not  share  his  interests  at  all.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  town  nucleus,  the  tradesmen  and  artisans,  usually  run 
the  local  politics  which  in  the  drawing  rooms  and  country 
clubs  of  the  rich  are  more  often  the  subject  of  jest  than  of 
serious  concern. 

This  town  has  for  its  necessary  counterpart  the  center  of 
industry.  Over  it,  if  in  a  bituminous  region,  hangs  a  per- 
petual cloud  of  smoke.  Its  homes  are  overshadowed  by  huge 
industrial  plants.  The  shriek  of  engines,  the  rumbling  of 
heavy  trucks  is  never  silent.  Often  there  is  little  or  no  vege- 
tation. Apart  from  a  town  hall  or  court  house,  perhaps  a 
post  office,  a  public  library  and  one  or  two  major  churches, 
there  are  no  buildings  of  the  smallest  architectural  distinction 
or  beauty.  Whosoever,  earning  his  livelihood  in  the  indus- 
tries of  this  town,  can  afford  to  live  away  from  it  seeks  a 
home  amid  pleasanter  sights  and  smells.  And  so,  before  long, 
we  have  here  a  city  of  labor,  a  city  almost  of  one  class,  of  one 
narrow  outlook  on  life,  a  city  hardly  visited  at  all  by  the 
refinements  of  modern  culture. 

I  have  drawn  a  somewhat  extreme  picture  which  usually 
is  modified  as  yet  by  the  natural  conservatism  of  any  old  set- 
tlement— a  picture,  nevertheless,  which  is  becoming  true  with 
alarming  rapidity.  The  ring  of  pleasant  suburban  towns 
around  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  is  unthink- 
able without  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  Perth  Amboy  and 
Bayonne  in  the  one  case  or  Chester  and  Camden  in  the  other. 
In  short,  the  town  life  of  America  is  becoming  something 
which,  were  that  expression  not  dulled  by  over-frequent  use, 
might  justly  be  called  "  un-American."  With  the  excessive 
specialization  of  our  communities  comes  a  geographical 
separation  of  the  population  by  tastes,  habits  and  opportunities 
more  pronounced  than  that  by  distances,  hills  and  rivers.1 

With  the  latest  and  further  prospective  improvements  in 
transportation  this  development  threatens  to  become  complete 
within  the  next  half  century.  The  electrification  of  passenger 
train  service  and  the  great  increase  in  the  habit  of  daily 
travel — to  which  soon  will  have  to  be  added  aviation  as  a 
common  mode  of  locomotion — will  make  not  of  towns  but  of 
counties,  and  eventually  of  states,  separate  social  units  in  the 
American  commonwealth.  When  the  society  columns  of  the 
press  talk  of  Lenox,  Stockbridge  and  other  centers  of  out- 
door life,  fashion  and  boredom  in  the  Berkshire  hills,  they 
mention  a  region  already  exclusively  given  over  to  the  com- 
fort and  pleasure  of  the  rich.  In  a  few  years  this  will  prob- 
ably be  an  all-year-round  residential  area  where  the  wealthiest 
Americans  will  live  far  removed  from  the  realities  and  prob- 
lems of  society  as  a  whole.  In  New  Hampshire  and  Maine 
are  similar  sections,  as  yet  smaller  in  extent.  Others  are  to 
be  found  on  the  Great  Lakes,  in  Virginia,  Florida  and  south- 
ern California.     (California  is  also  the  first  state  in  the  union 


'In  Satellite  Cities  (Appleton,  1915),  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor  has  de- 
scribed and  analyzed  one  type  of  industrial  town,  deliberately  piunned 
to  remove  plants  and  workers'  homes  from  the  congestion  of  large  cities. 
The  present  discussion  includes  also  the  new  industrial  towns  which 
have  grown  up  without  deliberate  planr.ing.  The  contrast  characterized 
in  the  text  is  not  that  between  planning  and  lack  ef  planning.  Many 
of  the  new  industrial  suburbs  are  laid  out  with  the  greatest  possible 
care  and  are  not  without  an  element  of  beauty,  while  some  of  the  resi- 
dential suburbs  of  the  rich  are  entirely  unplanntd  and  unprotected  ex- 
cept for  private  restrictions.  The  contrast,  therefore,  is  primarily  a 
social  rather  than  a  physical  one. 
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to  develop  extensively  a  new  type  of  middle-class  bungalow 
town  for  retired  farmers  and  business  men  of  the  Middle 
West.)  Though  most  of  these  towns  are  at  present  only 
occupied  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  they  differ  from 
pleasure  resorts  of  the  more  popular  type  in  that  the  family 
estate  and  not  the  hotel  and  boarding  house  predominates, 
and  that  the  whole  town  and  neighborhood  (including  the 
road  system)  is  laid  out  for  the  exclusive  convenience  of  the 
wealthy  residents.  The  tendency  in  regard  to  industrial  hous- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  is  more  and  more  to  reduce  the  work- 
man's daily  travel  and  to  create  new  industrial  towns,  as 
far  as  possible  removed  from  the  amenities  enjoyed  by  the 
"  better  "  classes. 

So  long  as  all  the  different  types  of  residential  develop- 
ment are  part  of  the  same  city,  the  various  social  classes  still 
have  occasional  glimpses  of  each  other,  and  there  remains 
a  certain  sense  of  civic  responsibility.  But  as  the  distances 
increase,  mutual  knowledge  and  sympathy  become  less  and 
less.  The  press  of  the  country,  not  always  over-scrupulous 
when  a  political  object  can  be  attained  by  misrepresentation 
or  innuendo,  has  the  opportunity  of  spreading  erroneous  ideas 
among  the  people  of  the  way  in  which  one  class  or  another 
lives,  and  encourages  those  grotesque  misconceptions  and  mis- 
understandings which  aggravate  every  social  problem  and 
make  the  work  of  the  adjuster  of  social  and  industrial  differ- 
ences a  thousand  times  more  difficult.  Thus  the  suburban- 
ite is  persuaded  that  the  workingman,  whom  he  has  no  op- 
portunity or  desire  of  meeting  out  of  working  hours,  is  a  lazy, 
unimaginative  and,  if  of  foreign  birth,  entirely  unintelligent 
being — given  to  spending  all  his  leisure  time  in  dirty  hang- 
outs, easily  the  prey  of  "  agitators  "  and  entirely  materialist 
in  his  conceptions  and  desires.  To  the  workingman  the  sub- 
urbanite becomes  a  fat  and  lazy  plutocrat,  concerned  almost 
exclusively  with  his  physical  comforts  and  possessed  of  utter 
selfishness  in  his  views  on  public  questions.  The  mutual  ig- 
norance thus  engendered,  the  conception  of  the  "  lazy,  dirty 
foreigner  "  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  "  idle  rich  "  on  the 
other,  necessarily  leads  to  mutual  distrust  and  open  or  sup- 
pressed hostility. 

Where,  it  may  be  asked,  do  the  intermediate  social  groups 
come  in?  We  are  not  all  industrial  employers  or  wage- 
earners.  There  are  always  the  large  numbers  of  those  who 
occupy  a  middle  ground.  Since  they  represent  the  traditional 
American  community,  their  habitat  is  more  diverse  than  that 
of  the  upper  and  lower  sections.  Only  as  the  older  cities  dis- 
integrate into  separate  communities  is  there  a  beginning  of 
separate  city  areas  and  suburbs  laid  out  and  built  up  to  meet 
the  assumed  needs  of  this  class  to  the  exclusion  both  of  the 
rich  and  of  the  workers.  Private  building  restrictions  more 
frequently  than  any  definite  public  provision  marks  them  off 
as  areas  of  a  distinctive  character.  Unfortunately,  the  dis- 
integrating tendency  in  our  city  development  is  accompanied 
by  a  gradual  disappearance  of  the  middle  class  as  a  factor  of 
importance  in  community  life.  Without  entering  a  discus- 
sion of  the  general  loss  of  power  of  the  great  middle  class  in 
economics  and  politics,  one  may  mention  a  few  significant 
symptoms  of  its  loss  of  influence  on  the  development  of  cities. 
By  middle  class,  in  this  connection,  I  mean  the  profes- 
sionals— especially  those  not  at  the  top — smaller  retail  traders 
and  manufacturers  and  the  large  groups  of  public  and  pri- 
vate employes  who  work  under  the  direction  of  professional 
men.  The  cjty  clubs  and  chambers  of  commerce,  with  few 
exceptions,  take  their  tone  from  their  wealthier  and  more 
influential  members — and  it  is  they  who  exert  most  pressure 
on  city  government,   it  is  they  who  dominate  civic  reform 


movements  as  well  as  reactionary  party  caucuses.  The  spec- 
tacle of  great  cities  where  the  "  expert,"  i.  e.  the  trained 
professional  adviser,  is  openly  denounced — and  can  be 
neglected  because  of  his  lack  of  political  power — is  a  new 
and  dangerous  phenomenon  in  America.  Before  we  had  these 
experts,  at  least  the  intellectual  classes  generally,  the  lawyers 
and  doctors,  the  ministers  and  teachers,  were  among  the 
"  leading  citizens  "  far  in  excess  of  their  proportionate  numbers. 

Hardly  less  dangerous  than  the  pseudo-democratic  city 
government  which,  while  forever  talking  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  is  run  by  the  machine  and  thrives  on  the  support  of 
the  worst  interests  is  the  pseudo-democratic  city  government 
of  experts,  voted  into  office  through  the  influence  of  well- 
meaning  but  autocratic  large  employers.  It  is  a  wonderful 
machine  of  efficient  administration  which  runs  smoothly 
enough,  but  it  cannot  react  intimately  to  the  changing  needs 
and  desires  of  the  common  people.  New  York  city  and  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  though  at  opposite  extremes,  reflect  the  new  ten- 
dency in  American  city  life:  the  exclusion  of  the  middle  class 
as  a  potent  influence  on  policies  and  services. 

That  exclusion  is  even  more  apparent  in  the  physical  plan- 
ning and  zoning  of  cities  which  more  and  more  provides  for 
the  wants  of  the  rich  (especially  the  principal  land  owning 
interests)  and  of  the  poor  but  with  scant  consideration  of 
those  of  the  middle  position.  An  analysis  of  recent  city 
planning  and  zoning  reports  shows  an  uncritical  acceptance 
of  the  viewpoint  of  those  who  own  central  property  which 
so  far  has  failed  to  call  forth  popular  condemnation  only 
because  organized  labor  in  this  country,  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  masses,  has  concerned  itself  very  little  with  these  vital 
questions.  There  is,  for  instance,  present  in  most  of  them 
the  quite  unwarranted  assumption  that  growth  of  population 
must  necessarily  make  for  greater  prosperity  in  the  com- 
munity. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  must  always  make  for  greater 
prosperity  of  those  who  own  central  land,  office  buildings  and 
stores,  who  are  financially  interested  in  the  city's  transporta- 
tion or  who  have  to  offer  goods  and  services  for  which  there 
is  a  limited  demand  (high-class  milliners,  medical  specialists, 
and  the  like).  To  other  classes  also  the  expansion  of  a  city's 
industries,  especially  if  they  be  of  a  diversified  character,  is 
often  highly  desirable.  But  more  often  than  not,  city  growth 
beyond  a  certain  point  makes  the  large  majority  of  the  city's 
population  less  prosperous,  increases  the  cost  of  living  without 
a  commensurate  increase  in  earnings  and  aggravates  the 
problem  of  decent  and  comfortable  living.  It  may  make  pos- 
sible the  creation  of  grandiose  parks  and  civic  centers,  such 
as  those  of  Cleveland  and  Chicago,  but  it  inevitably  increases 
the  separation  of  classes.  A  majority  of  wage-earners  in  the 
"  metropolis  "  live  so  far  removed  from  the  civic  center  that 
its  potential  inspiration  is  lost  for  them;  and  they  can  take 
the  time  necessary  to  visit  the  great  parks  only  on  rare  holi- 
days— even  then  running  the  danger  of  being  run  over  by  a 
huge  automobile  traffic  for  which  these  parks,  seemingly,  are 
primarily  laid  out.  They  see  less,  not  more  good  architec- 
ture; and  the  best  commercial  amusements,  ever  more  lavish 
in  their  outlays,  become  inaccessible  even  to  clerk  and  shop- 
keeper. With  the  break-up  of  the  city  into  a  "  metropolitan 
area  "  of  all  but  independent  sections  and  suburbs,  we  finally 
arrive  at  huge  aggregations  of  plants  and  homes  altogether 
bereft  of  the  refinements  of  life. 

Not  only  excessive  growth,  however,  but  other  tendencies 
in  planned  city  development  make  for  class  separation  and, 
eventually,  for  class  discontent.  Whence,  to  ask  a  very  simple 
question,  do  so  many  of  the  zoning  commissions  derive  their 
sanction  for  dividing  the  physical  make-up  of  the  city  into  use 
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districts  that  distinguish  between  the  residential  needs  of  dif- 
ferent classes?  (No  criticism  is  here  intended  of  zoning  for 
use  districts  as  such  which,  when  handled  with  due  regard 
to  the  interests  of  all  sections  of  the  population,  has  functions 
of  the  highest  social  value.)  There  is,  for  example,  the 
zoning  regulation  introduced  in  perhaps  a  score  of  western 
cities  which  distinguishes  between  residence  districts  in  which 
"  no  building  structure  or  premises  shall  be  erected,  con- 
structed, altered,  or  maintained  which  shall  be  used  or  de- 
signed or  intended  to  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than 
that  of  a  single  family  dwelling  "  (proposed  ordinance  for 
Portland,  Ore.)  and  other  districts  which  may  be  used  also 
for  two-family  dwellings,  multiple  dwellings,  flats,  boarding 
houses,  lodging  houses,  clubs,  apartments  or  hotels.  Why, 
in  this  country  of  democracy,  is  a  city  government,  representa- 
tive of  all  classes  of  the  community,  taking  it  upon  itself  to 
legislate  a  majority  of  citizens — those  who  cannot  afford  to 
occupy  a  detached  house  of  their  own — out  of  the  best  located 
parts  of  the  city  area,  practically  always  the  parts  with  the 
best  aspect,  best  parks  and  streets,  best  supplied  with  munici- 
pal services  and  best  cared  for  in  every  way?  Why  does  it 
deliberately  "  segregate  "  the  foreign-born  who  have  not  yet 
become  sufficiently  prosperous  to  buy  or  rent  a  home  under 
building  regulations  which  preclude  the  possibility  of  inexpen- 
sive development  and  construction?  Probably  the  same 
chamber  of  commerce  or  city  government  that  promotes  such 
a  zoning  plan  also  has  an  Americanization  committee  and 
wonders  why  its  operations  are  not  more  successful ! 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  working  population  has 
nothing  to  complain  about  in  such  an  arrangement,  since  dis- 
tricting a  city  for  building  regulations  makes  it  possible  to 
give  both  rich  and  poor  more  effectively  the  kind  of  homes 
and  municipal  services  they  need.  Let  me  refute  that  argu- 
ment by  quoting  a  pamphlet  which  has  just  come  to  hand 
from  the  University  of  Kansas.  It  is  a  report  on  a  social 
survey  made  by  Prof.  Manuel  C.  Elmer,  entitled:  Armour- 
dale,  a  City  within  a  City.  Armourdale  was  laid  out  as 
recently  as  1880  by  a  group  of  Boston  capitalists  who  named 
it  after  Armours,  the  Chicago  packers,  a  firm  not,  however, 
represented  among  the  twenty-nine  plants  which  now  occupy 
the  territory.     The  general  character  of  the  district  is  resi- 


dential, but  it  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  industrial  plants 
upon  which  most  of  the  inhabitants  depend  for  a  living.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  section  which,  through  its  recent  origin  and 
exclusively  industrial  character,  might  seem  to  have  given 
scope  for  a  most  successful  building  up  of  a  self-centered  com- 
munity life — the  more  so  since  Kansas  City  deservedly  enjoys 
a  high  reputation  for  the  progressive  nature  of  its  city  govern- 
ment. I  can  here  only  quote  Professor  Elmer's  general  con- 
clusions from  the  findings  which  he  gives  in  considerable  detail : 

The  machinery  of  industry  has  been  developed  to  its  highest  pos- 
sibilities. The  "  business  of  living"  has  been  considered  of  secondary 
importance  and  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  age. 

Brawn  by  Lester  G.  Hornby  in  the  Century 


THE   HOUSES   OF  THE  OLD   NEW    ENGLAND  TOWN    HAD 
ARCHITECTURALLY    A     STRONG    FAMILY    RESEMBLANCE 
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The  industrial  institutions  are  among  the  best  that  money  and 
labor  can  make  possible.  The  social  institutions  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions have  not  kept  up  with  the  industrial  progress,  nor  even 
with  the  activities  and  conditions  for  social  well-being  found  in  the 
rest  of  the  city. 

Armourdale  offers  people  who  come  there  to  dwell  a  good  place 
to  work,  but  not  ar  good  place  to  live.  It  is  difficult  for  those  who 
live  there  to  see  to  it  that  conditions  are  changed,  because  it  is  only 
a  part  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  urban  centers  in  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  Kansas  City  is  such  a  great  and  excellent  city  that 
its  citizens  overlook  this  small  unit  of  12,000  people,  largely  laborers, 
who  deserve  the  best  the  world  can  give  for  themselves  and  their 
children — the  "  Hope  of  Kansas." 

Armourdale,  one  need  hardly  add,  is  only  one  of  hundreds 

of  similar  sections  and  towns  within,  and  on  the  outskirts  of, 

our  great  cities.     There  are  Arnaourdales  in  many  states  of 

the  Union,  and  it  looks  as  though  before  long  they  will  house 

a  majority  of  American  manual  workers. 

Bridging  the  Gulf 
The  question  arises:  is  there  anything  which  concerted  ac- 
tion of  good  citizens  can  do  to  forestall  so  dismal  a  happening? 
Can  America  yet  be  made  "  safe  for  democracy  "  of  the  old- 
established  type?  A  complete  remedy  for  the  disintegrating 
process  in  our  community  life  would  entail  a  far-reaching 
social  and  political  reconstruction  which  can  result  only  from 
vast  changes  in  the  economic  life  of  the  nation.  That  recon- 
struction implies  an  increased  share  of  the  workers  in  the 
product  of  their  labor  and  in  the  management  of  the  indus- 
trial process  itself.  But  the  gradual  elimination  of  class 
differences  which  results  from  the  rise  of  the  common  people 
in  material  prosperity  is  not  in  itself  a  guarantee  that  they 
will  enter  upon  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  race.     The  un- 


relieved dullness  of  the  better  type  of  industrial  suburb  fills- 
many  a  would-be  reformer  with  pessimism.  What  is  needed 
in  addition  to  the  redistribution  of  wealth  is  fruitful  con- 
tact of  newly  gained  comfort  with  old  culture,  of  newly 
gained  leisure  with  the  established  educational  institutions 
and  the  best  forms  of  recreation.  That  contact  requires  not 
a  leveling  down  of  the  standards  attained  to  by  the  more 
fortunate  classes  but  an  intimate  association  of  those  that 
enter  upon  their  heritage  with  the  former  guardians  of  noble 
traditions.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  larger  changes  incidental 
to  a  new  social  order  we  need  a  progressive  emancipation  of 
the  masses  from  the  spiritual  lethargy  of  serfdom  to  an  intense 
quest  for  truth  and  beauty.  Every  deepening  of  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  classes  during  the  process  of  that  twofold  emanci- 
pation will  render  more  difficult  the  establishment  of  the 
saving  contacts  in  a  later  generation.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  such  definite  practical  steps  as  are  possible  now  to  bridge 
that  gulf  deserve  the  best  thought  of  the  social  reformer.  A 
few  steps  of  this  nature  may  here  be  suggested : 

First,  on  the  negative  side,  the  dangerous  tendencies  in 
modern  methods  of  city  development  must  be  exposed  again 
and  again.  Larger  classes  of  citizens  must  claim  and  receive  a 
share  in  formulating  the  basic  civic  policy.  City  plans  and  or- 
dinances must  be  studied  more  widely  and  receive  the  stimu- 
lating constructive  criticism  of  all  classes,  reinforced  by  strong 
political  action.  Organized  labor  must  become  more  out- 
spoken in  condemnation  of  schemes  for  city  aggrandizement 
and  class  segregation  which  make  directly  against  the  inter- 
ests of   the  many   and   for   those  of   a  minority.      Spcial   re- 
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formers  must  not  leave  as  much  as  they  have  done  in  the 
past  to  the  "  practical  "  business  man  the  consideration  of 
small  but  in  their  effect  vastly  important  details  in  the  plan- 
ning and  government  of  their  communities.  Voicing,  as  they 
do,  no  sectional  interests  but  those  of  all,  and  speaking  from 
the  vantage  ground  of  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  needs  of  the  least  self-interpretive  groups,  social  workers 
must  claim  and  gain  due  influence  on  city  legislatures  and 
administrations. 

Secondly,  it  is  possible  within  very  wide  limits  to  foster 
movements  which  will  make  for  greater  social  cohesion  and 
which,  therefore,  stay  the  physical  disintegration  of  cities.  In- 
dustrial relationships  apart,  there  are  many  relationships  of 
citizens  in  which  the  democratic,  non-class  community  of  in- 
terests can  be  emphasized.    The  war  has  shown  that  it  is  pos- 


can  be  encouraged  by  diverse  means,  must  be  spontaneous  in 
their  origin.  All  that  the  reformer,  more  conscious  than  his 
fellow  citizens  of  wider  social  implications  and  purposes,  can 
do  is  to  help  in  the  cultivation  of  unifying  causes  and  the  dis- 
couragement of  those  that  tend  to  accentuate  class  divisions 
which  are  already  marked. 

Only  a  few  illustrations  need  here  be  given  of  community 
causes  that  have  proved  of  real  worth  in  cementing  diverse 
groups  of  citizens  and  thereby  fostering  also  good  citizenship 
itself.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  common  interest  in  music, 
as  exemplified  in  towns  so  different  in  every  other  respect  as 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  and  Bethlehem,  Penn.  In  Framingham. 
Mass.,  and  Fairhope,  Ala.,  we  have  two  widely  different 
examples  of  towns  in  which  almost  the  whole  citizenry  is 
interested  in  a  social  experiment — in  the  one  a  unique  sys- 


THE  CITIZENS   KNEW  EACH   OTHER 

The  Town  Meeting,  a  drawing  by  A.  B.  Frost  in  the  Journal,  1900 


sible  to  bridge  the  gulf  of  class  when  people  feel  strongly  on 
an  issue  that  has  no  class  elements,  even  people  who  at  normal 
times  and  on  almost  every  other  issue  have  little  in  common. 
A  sweeping  community  issue  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  created  out 
of  nothing  merely  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  citizens 
together.  But  in  almost  every  town  and  city  there  are  al- 
ready present  endeavors  in  which  large  sections  of  people  take 
part,  endeavors  which  can  be  strengthened  and  expanded  into 
true  community  bonds.  Such  popular  interests,  linking 
together  different  groups  of  citizens  in  fellowships  for  com- 
mon objects,  respect  no  boundaries  of  economic  or  social  status 
and  create  a  characterful  nexus  of  social  solidarity.  Nothing 
is  to  be  gained,  of  course,  by  a  mere  propaganda  of  "  causes  " 
from  the  without.  Group  interests  in  the  community  to  be- 
come vital  must  have  their  roots  within   and,   though   they 


tematization  and  elaboration  of  public  health  services,  in  the 
other  a  pioneering  in  single  tax. 

The  little  town  of  St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  exemplifies  a  com- 
munity bond  more  frequently  met  in  Europe.  A  dentist,  F. 
E.  Bennett,  here  some  years  ago  joined  an  existing  horti- 
cultural society  and  by  the  infectiousness  of  his  enthusiasm 
had  a  few  years  later  almost  every  householder  participating 
in  gardening  contests.  Streets,  blocks  and  sections  vied  with 
each  other  not  only  in  competition  for  prizes  at  flower  shows 
but  in  the  beauty  and  wealth  of  vegetation  around  the  homes. 
Soon  a  magnificent  park  and  ravine  drive,  created  by  the  com- 
bined interest  and  labor  of  practically  the  whole  population, 
made  this  formerly  commonplace  little  manufacturing  town 
(half  way  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo)  a  Mecca  for  those 
who  seek  the  town  beautiful.    The  horticultural  society  began 
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From  a  painting  by  Childe  Hassam 
By  courtesy  of  the  Milch  Galleries 


to  compete  in  many  shows  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  often  with  suc- 
cess, and  this  again  proved  a  bond  of 
fellowship  shared  in  by  millionaire  em- 
ployer and  humble  railway  laborer.  Inci- 
dentally, this  movement,  since  it  coincided  with  a  shortage 
of  labor,  made  for  a  distinct  betterment  of  housing  conditions 
and  for  general  town  improvement. 

Not  only  gardening  but  other  arts  have  proved  community 
links  of  great  potentiality.  In  ancient  Athens,  there  were 
distinct  sections  inhabited  by  families  with  a  common  tradi- 
tion of  a  craft,  such  as  the  potters,  armorers  and  weavers. 
The  bond  that  held  these  neighborhoods  together  was  not  in 
the  main  commercial  or  political  but  religious  and  social. 
This,  of  course,  is  also  largely  true  of  the  guild  life  of  the 
middle  ages  and  of  every  period  in  which  art  was  a  genuine 
popular  need.  It  is  only  in  modern  times  that  craft  specializa- 
tion of  cities  and  neighborhoods  has  assumed  a  mainly  eco- 
nomic basis.  There  are  small  modern  examples  of  communities 
in  which  the  art  or  craft  interest — other  than  industrial — pre- 
dominates, but  no  conspicuous  example  in  America  can  be 
quoted. 

The  re-organization  of  neighborhood  life  by  the  arbitrary 
division  of  a  city  into  "  communities  "  which  have  no  specific 
interest  in  common,  a  movement  into  which  unfortunately 
much  wasted  energy  has  been  poured  in  recent  years,  is  bound 
to  be  short-lived  or  else  will  merely  supersede  the  division  by- 
wards  with  another  purely  political  division.  Often  com 
munity  councils  have  grown  up  spontaneously  in  neighbor- 
hoods or  city  sections  which  really  had  and  have  some  common 
interests  distinct  from  those  of  the  city  as  a  whole.  But  too 
often  the  organization  which  goes  by  that  name  is  not  of 
native  growth  and  is  entirely  arbitrary  in  establishing  the 
boundaries  of  its  domain. 


FLAG     DAY— FIFTH     AVENUE    AND    TENTH 

A  contrast  of  inspiring  city 
environment 


The  possession  of  some  famous  historical  monument  or 
place  of  natural  beauty  and  its  association  with  the  life  of  the 
city,  again,  may  and  often  does  prove  the  starting  point  of 
common  civic  pride  and  fellowship.  Such  towns  as  Ply- 
mouth, Mass.,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
need  not  search  far  for  a  focus  of  civic  union.  Health  and 
recreation  are  other  points  of  contact,  though  here  the  eco- 
nomic motive  is  apt  quickly  to  obtrude — as  in  towns  with 
exceptional  climate,  medical  springs,  famous  race  courses  or 
unusual  fishing.  The  possession  of  great  educational  institu- 
tions, as  in  Cambridge  or  Princeton,  has  not  in  the  past 
proved  much  of  an  asset  of  civic  unity  because  they  have  been 
class  institutions  or  at  least  so  self-centered  as  to  permit  little 
interaction  of  influences  between  "  town  and  gown."  Too 
often  the  academic  fraternity  is  only  an  object  of  exploita- 
tion for  the  townspeople.  Some  of  the  state  universities  and 
agricultural  colleges  which  dominate  the  life  of  the  locality 
where  they  are  situated  come  nearest  to  a  gathering  ground 
of  popular  concerns. 

The  Shaker  colonies  in  Massachusetts  and  other  religious 
settlements  in  different  states  remind  us  of  the  part  which  a 
common  denominational  and  religious  fraternity  has  some- 
times played  in  giving  to  America  towns  of  surpassing  social 
spirit.  At  present  the  architect  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  going 
still  further  back  for- inspiration  to  the  religious  communities 
of  the  middle  ages,  proposes  a  revival  of  religious  community 
life  as  a  remedy  for  the  social  disintegration  of  our  times — 
cr  rather  for  the  conservation  of  traditional  civilization  which 
he  considers  menaced  by  a  return  to  barbarism.  In  two  recent 
books  he  sketches  the  creation  of  family  monasteries — towns 
deliberately  shutting  themselves  by  invisible  walls  from  the 
contaminating  influences  of  modern  ma- 
terialism and  bound  together  by  vows 
of  poverty,  chastity,  obedience,  brother- 
hood and  work.  Whether  this  particu- 
lar idea  be  practicable  or  not,  there  was 
{Continued  on  page  718) 
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NEAR.  Vivodena  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  com- 
munal houses  occupied  by  the  peasants.  A  num- 
ber of  houses  are  scattered  around  a  central  court 
or  small  field.  In  each  there  are  a  common 
kitchen  and  large  sleeping  rooms,  sometimes  housing  as  many 
as  forty  people.  This  group  system  has  been  worked  out  to 
lighten  the  household  work  of  the  women  who  are  compelled 
to  spend  most  of  their  energy  in  tilling  the  soil.  The  sort  of 
life  they  lead  develops  the  women  into  fine  straight-backed, 
strong  creatures.  I  should  not  say  that  they  are  beautiful,  but 
they  do  have  an  appearance  of  abundant  health,  and  their 
sparkling  eyes  give  to  their  faces  a  quality  of  happiness  that  is 
genuine.  These  women  age  quickly — often  marrying  at  fif- 
teen years  of  age  and  having  from  twelve  to  eighteen  children. 
There  is  indeed  little  difference  to  be  noted  in  the  faces  of 
women  of  thirty  and  those  of  fifty.' 

The  beds  in  the  community  house  are  high  wooden  frames 
with  feather  quilts  and  often  six  or  seven  mattresses,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  form  an  inclined  plane — the  head  very  high  and 
the  feet  supported  against  a  wooden  footrest,  enabling  a  tall 
man  to  lie  at  full  length  by  merely  raising  his  head  and  shoul- 
ders high.  The  beds  are  set  close  together,  one  behind  the 
other  all  around  the  walls  of  the  room.  Small  glass  windows, 
sealed  all  winter,  give  light  and  keep  out  air.  Ropes  strung 
along  the  wooden  beam  ceilings  serve  as  hangers  for  boots, 
coats,  dried  herbs  and  clothing  of  many  strange  kinds.  Layers 
of  material  are  wrapped  about  the  body  and  limbs  to  keep  out 
the  cold :  burlap,  strips  of  old  carpet,  leather,  sheep  skins,  all 
do  their  bit  towards  making  the  national  costume  of  these 
hardy  natives. 

Old  men,  women  and  children  all  sleep  together  in  these 
settlements,  the  babies  in  rough  hewn  wooden  cradles  which 
are  pushed  under  their  parents'  bed  during  the  night  and  car- 
ried out  to  the  field  by  the  mother  early  in  the  morning  and 
left  in  a  shady  corner  while  she  tills  the  soil  and  does  the  farm 
work.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  one  of  these  women  to 
work  in  the  fields  until  the  very  day  her  baby  is  born  and, 
a  day  or  two  afterwards,  to  return  well  and  strong  enough  to 
do  eight  hours'  labor  with  no  idea  of  complaint.  The  women 
take  turns  in  doing  housework,  cleaning,  cooking  and  farm 
work.  On  questioning  a  number  of  them,  I  found  to  my 
surprise  that  they  preferred  this  sort  of  community  life  to  the 
newer  plans  of  separate  houses  for  married  couples — where  the 
wife  is  forced  to  do  all  the  housework  daily  besides  helping 
in  the  field.  All  able-bodied  men  being  in  the  army  and  still 
in  the  service,  the  women  and  girls  have  kept  their  own  farms. 
*         *         * 

A  SHORT  journey   brought   a  striking  contrast   to   this 
primitive  yet   relatively  happy  peasant  life.      I    found 
Belgrade,  the  famous  capital  of  Serbia,  in  a  state  of  extreme 


poverty  and  destruction.  Since  the  stores  had  been  thoroughly 
sacked  by  the  retiring  enemy,  it  was  practically  impossible  to 
buy  anything.  The  streets  were  more  like  rough  cobbled  roads 
than  city  thoroughfares.  Most  of  the  hinges  and  metal  fix- 
tures, pipes  and  machines  had  been  wrecked  or  stolen.  Houses 
were  ruined  by  the  disconnection  of  pipes  which  permitted 
water  to  rush  through  great  leaks  and  destroy  walls  and  fur- 
niture. 

The  gaunt  little  faces  of  the  children  at  the  orphanage  of 
Topsicher,  just  outside  the  city,  haunt  one's  memory.  These 
children  seem  to  have  borne  a  great  load  of  pain  and  suffer- 
ing, and  their  brows  were  heavily  lined,  giving  a  look  of  un- 
natural maturity  and  weariness.  The  streets  approaching 
the  child  welfare  office  were  crowded  witji  ragged  little  waifs, 
sitting  in  long,  patient  rows,  waiting  to  receive  a  ration  ticket 
or  some  advice  and  help.  Over  125,000  of  these  war  orphans 
wander  about  Serbia  in  dire  need  of  care  and  clothing.  A 
number  of  them  have  no  living  relatives  or  friend  and  do  not 
know  who  they  are.  Their  rags  are  so  tattered  and  worn  that 
they  hold  no  semblance  to  clothing,  but  merely  serve  to  cover 
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first  school  over  700  children  come  every  morning  for  cocoa,  and  if  they 
are  found  to  be  in  serious  need  of  the  second  meal  after  medical  examina- 
tion, the  weakest  are  given  a  food  ticket  permitting  them  to  return  in  the 
evening  for  rice  and  milk.  The  American  Red  Cross  supplements  this  ra- 
tion with  rolls.  There  have  been  23  such  distributing  centers  organized  in 

the  city  and  environs — about  2600  expectant  mothers  are  also  given  relief. 

»         *         * 

AFTER  miles  of  flat  rich  grain  fields  and  waves  of  scarlet  poppies,  we 
came  upon  an  isolated  and  beautiful  old  church,  the  famous  monastery 
of  Grachiniza,  built  in  1321  under  the  reign  of  Roi  Milutin.  The  interior 
decorations  were  still  quite  clear  and  well  preserved,  and  the  only  surviv- 
ing monk  told  us  the  story  of  the  Bulgar  invasion.  His  fellow  monks 
were  murdered  or  driven  away  and  he  remained  in  lonely  dignity  as 
guardian  of  his  temple — a  sort  of  living  cornerstone.  We  told  him  of 
the  Kossovo  celebrations  held  in  America  and  we  lighted  candles  before 
the  altar — taking  some  away  with  us  to  light  in  the  cathedral  at  home — 
St.  John  the  Divine — where  the  memorable  services  were  held  in  honor 
of  Kossovo  on  June  15,  19 18  and  19 19.  For  five  hundred  years  the  Serbs 
have  celebrated  this  anniversary;  legends  of  the  heroes  of  Kossovo  con- 
stitute a  sort  of  national  bible 


a   thin   body,    gen- 
erally deformed  by 
rickets  or  by  some 
form  of  tuberculo- 
sis.      There     were 
great    numbers    of 
children  with  their 
stomachs     badly 
swollen  apparently 
living      on      hard,    * 
tough      bread  —  a 
diet  which  prevents 
them      from       de- 
veloping any  strong 
bone     tissues     and 
which     is     respon- 
sible   for    the    pa- 
thetic appearance  of  their  bent   legs.      It  was  to 
save  the  lives  of  such  victims,  that  the  child  feed- 
ing program   was   started   in   Jugoslavia   and   for 
which  the  work  of  American  Jugo-Slav   Relief  is 
to  be  continued  through   1920.     This  relief  plan 
will  need  $500,000  more  and  will  include  cloth- 
ing for  70,000  children,  which  has  already  been  shipped. 
*         *  * 

SVORNIK  is  the  border  town  between  Bosnia  and  Serbia. 
Finding  a  group  of  medical  students  here,  we  asked  them 
about  health  conditions,  and  found  that  all  about  this  neighbor- 
hood there  was  a  great  deal  of  typhus.  Practically  every  woman 
in  the  village  had  been  violated  by  the  Austrians.  There  were 
hundreds  of  cases  of  contagious  diseases  of  the  most  virulent 
kind  and  no  disinfectants  or  medicines  available  to  stop  the 
spread  of  them.  At  Tusla  there  were  over  a  hundred  cases  of 
typhus,  £nd  numberless  cases  of  chicken-pox.  Young  students 
were  stationed  here  with  a  small  supply  of  drugs  to  do  what 
they  could  to  help  the  community.  They  had  offered  to  do 
this  work  instead  of  taking  a  holiday  during  the  summer. 
Many  houses  were  closed  because  whole  families  had  been  wiped 
out  by  disease.  I  counted  seven  out  of  ten  children  with  swollen 
stomachs  and  emaciated  bodies.  These  kiddies  tend  the  sheep 
and  drive  the  cows  to  pasture,  living  on  heavy  dry  bread  and, 
if  they  are  lucky,  a  slice  of  fat.     We  were  glad  to  learn  that  a 

shipment  of  A.  R.  C.  clothing  had  been  sent  here  recently. 
*         *         * 

GREAT  throngs  of  children  are  gathered   to  receive  their 
evening  meal  of  milk  and    rice — a  very  delicious  soft  por- 
ridge which  seems  to  delight  their  palates — at  Sarajezo.     In  the 


Ad\JtJ^       J 


on    the    victory   of    the    Spirit: 
Nous  Basileus. 

The  monastery  school  serves 
as  a  food  distributing  center, 
and  here  American  food  is  be- 
ing given  every  day  to  sixty- 
eight  little  children  who  come 
from  surrounding  villages  to 
get  their  cocoa,  rice  and  milk, 
a  diet  which  has  done  wonders 
in  raising  their  little  bodies 
from  hunger  and  weakness  to 
a  state  of  normal  health.  The 
gratitude  of  the  people  is  very 
sincere,  and  the  name  of  Amer- 
ica is  like  a  torch  of  hope  to 
them.  The  expanse  of  rich 
fertile  fields  in  this  area,  if  de- 
veloped, would  produce  wheat 
and  corn  crops  enough  to  feed 
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she  whole  country — an  ideal  place  for  an  American  agricultural  college. 

*         *         * 

KORENICA,  village  of  flowers,  songs  and  heroes!  Glorious  great 
mountains  surround  this  patriotic  and  ardent  community.  Splen- 
did lakes,  fantastic  water  falls,  sunlight  and  beauties  are  the  daily  ra- 
tions of  God.  The  air  is  like  champagne.  The  people  face  a  crisis  of 
acute  gravity,  a  crisis  of  life  or  death.  Most  of  the  valiant  Serbian 
soldiers  who  volunteered  so  quickly  in  America  to  cross  the  seas  and 
reinforce  the  Serbian  army  in  great  numbers  are  from  this  village, 
and  the  surrounding  country  of  Like.  Many  did  not  escape  the  great 
sacrifice,  but  those  who  returned  at  last  across  the  long  weary  moun- 
tain passes,  came  home  to  poverty,  sorrow  and  need.  Their  joy  at 
liberating  their  fellowmen  from  Austrian  tyranny  was  clouded  by 
the  pain  of  what  they  found  left  in  the  path  of  the  Destroyer. 

All  these  facts  have  bound  this  company  of  heroes  together — they 
have  organized  all  over  Jugoslavia  into  local  groups  to  try  and  help 
each  other  to  strengthen  their  determination  to  fight  always  as  de- 
fenders of  the  liberty  and  union  of  Jugoslavia.  America  is  their 
■hope  and  ideal,  and  they  need  our  aid  to  help  them  to  start  again. 

We  were  the  first  Americans  who  had  ever  visited  this  community. 
When  they  heard  we  were  coming,  and  that  we  had  sailed  up  the 
Adriatic  coast  at  night  to  escape  the  Italian  patrols,  they  col- 
lected from  far  and  near,  and  the  next  morning  the  village  was 
■crowded  with  peasants,  soldiers  and  children.  When  our  motor 
rolled  into  Korenica,  the  street  was  lined  on  both  sides  as  if  for  a 
procession,  hundreds  of  splendid  tall  Likaners  standing  at  salute  in 
their  ragged,  faded  old  uniforms.  "  Jivila  America  "  rang  from  every 
throat,  children  threw  flowers  from  all  sides  filling  the  motor  and 
tecorating  it  at  every  corner — speeches  of  welcome  and  friendship  for 
America  were  made  by  the  school  children  and  the  volunteers. 

1 1       was      a 


moving  sight 
to  see  these 
•same  men,  who 
had  two  or 
three  years 
-ago  marched 
through  New 
York,  Chicago, 
P  i  t  t  s  b  u  r  gh 
.and  other  cities, 
on  their  way  to 
"Canada,  where 
they  embarked 
for  Salonika. 
In  New  York 
they  had  been 
ieccived  by  the 
American  Red 
Cross,  given  an 
American  flag, 
sweaters,  muf- 
flers and  lunch- 
eon at  the  Sev- 
enty-first  Regi- 
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ment  Armory — a  day  which  they  cherish  dearly. 

So  today  they  face  again  a  great  battle  for  exist- 
ence. They  are  without  clothing  and  have  no 
money.  What  will  America  do  to  show  them  that 
they  did  not  leave  the  states  as  brave  volunteers 
to  be  forgotten,  but  to  be  remembered  and  helped 
and  encouraged  in  this  long,  hard  fight,  until  the 
strain  and  ruin  of  war  is  lifted  a  little  from  their 
country?  While  at  a  luncheon,  given  us  by  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  the  village,  we  received  the  following 
letter: 

To  the  American  Red  Cross  Sisters: 

Please  kindly  excuse  to  me,  some  of  our  volunteers 
from  U.  S.  A.  want  to  speak  with  you  few  words,  if  we 
can.  We  give  you  best  wishes  and  regards  to  all  Amer- 
ican lovely  people.  God  will  help  you,  and  all  of 
American  people,  w-e  give  some  nice  speech  about  our 
poor  people.  [Signed]  Nick  Dralsinik. 

We    told    them    that    their    fellow   countrymen    in 

America  were  all  contributing  for  their  relief  and 

that  the  American  Jugo-Slav  Relief  worked  in  close 

contact   with   their   people   in   America — a   message 

which  brought  them  real  joy. 


North  Dakota— the  Laboratory  of  the 

Non-partisan  League 


By  Edward  T.  Devine 


IN  North  Dakota  the  offensive,  to  use  a  now  familiar 
term,  has  passed  to  the  enemies  of  the  Nonpartisan 
League  and  Governor  Frazier's  administration.  It  is 
the  attorney-general  and  his  staff,  the  state  auditor,  and 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  who  are  most  ener- 
getically demanding  a  hearing,  and  by  no  mealns  failing  to 
secure  it.  The  first  two  of  these  officials  and  the  secretary  of 
state,  ail  of  whom  are  now  in  opposition,  were  elected  on  the 
league's  endorsement.  Miss  Neilson,  the  nominal  head  of  the 
educational  system,  was  elected  against  the  league's  opposition, 
the  only  woman  on  either  ticket  and  the  only  anti-League 
candidate  to  be  elected. 

That  she  is  at  present  the  nominal  rather  than  the  actual 
head  of  the  school  system  is  the  result  of  hostile  legislation 
and  administrative  acts — or  at  least  what  she  and  her  friends 
consider  to  be  such — although  the  governor  is  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  changes  are  in  the  interests  of  economy  and 
efficiency.  There  were,  until  last  year,  three  distinct  state 
departments,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  Board  of  Regents, 
for  the  higher  educational  institutions;  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, for  the  common  schools;  the  Board  of  Control,  for  the 
charitable  and  penal  institutions.  The  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  was  president  of  the  second  of  these  and 
as  its  chief  executive  officer  had  the  main  responsibility  for 
all  such  matters  as  examination  and  certification  of  teachers, 
promotion  and  graduation  of  pupils  from  elemenary  and  high 
schools,  and  supervision  of  courses  of  study. 

The  legislature  in  its  wisdom  decided  to  carry  the  central- 
ization of  responsibility  for  education,  charities  and  correction 
farther  than  has  heretofore  been  attempted,  and  at  one  sweep 
abolished  the  three  existing  boards  above-named,  substituting 
for  them  a  single  Board  of  Administration  of  five  members. 
Two  of  these,  ex  officio,  are  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction and  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  labor. 
Three,  who  are  salaried  and  give  full  time  to  their  duties  as 
members  of  the  board,  are  appointed  by  the  governor.  There 
are,  of  course,  both  theoretical  and  practical  arguments  against 
this  whole  scheme.  To  consolidate  purchases  for  institutions 
as  different  in  character  as  a  state  university  and  a  hospital  for 
the  insane  is  of  very  doubtful  advantage.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  determination  to  treat  even  the  state  penitentiary  as 
having  an  educational  aspect  is  entitled  to  respect. 

It  is  conceivable  that  if  Miss  Neilson  could  have  made  up 
her  mind  to  cooperate  with  this  board,  and  if  the  four  other 
members  had  loyally  accepted  the  verdict  of  the  polls  as  to  the 
desire  of  the  people  that  the  schools  should  be  entrusted  to 
her,  this  plan  might  have  worked.  The  obvious  course  in  such 
a  happy  event  would  have  been  to  entrust  her  as  an  executive 
member  of  the  Board  of  Administration  with  such  duties 
as  formerly  devolved  upon  the  executive  officer  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  with  such  other  less  direct  responsibilities 
for  the  higher  educational  institutions  and  for  the  penal  and 
charitable  institutions  as  would  be  natural  and  feasible.  Party 
feeling,  however,  runs  high  in  North  Dakota  and  each  side 
had  grievances  serious  or  petty  according  to  the  point  of 
view.  Miss  Neilson's  opponent  at  the  polls,  who  was  also 
her  predecessor  in  office  and  against  whom  a  heavy  adverse 
vote  had  been  cast,  was  promptly  appointed  Educational  Ad- 
visor for  the  Board  of  Administration  and  general  school  in- 
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spector,  and  his  wife  was  also  put  upon  the  state  pay-roll. 
The  board  attempted  to  hold  a  meeting — calling  it  an  un- 
official conference — without  Miss  Neilson's  knowledge.  This 
she  frustrated,  but  the  board  proceeded  to  transfer  from  Miss 
Neilson's  hands  to  those  of  the  man  whom  she  had  defeated 
in  the  state  election  nearly  all  of  the  responsibilities  which 
would  make  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
attractive.  Several  tons  of  books  and  records,  carried  bodily 
from  her  office  to  his,  gave  ocular  demonstration  of  her 
humiliation.  An  educational  commission,  with  Miss  Neilson 
as  its  chairman,  was  indeed  created  but  all  of  those  appointed 
to  it  were  politically  antagonistic,  even  though  this  meant  that, 
in  certain  groups  from  which  appointments  had  to  be  made, 
the  only  technically  qualified  person  who  was  thus  hostile  was 
selected,  all  of  the  other  qualified  persons  being  her  supporters. 
In  other  words,  from  her  point  of  view  the  governor  ap- 
pointed the  worst  possible  commission.  All  of  its  acts,  more- 
over, were  made  subject  to  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  Board  of  Administration. 

Politically  the  state  administration  and  the  Nonpartisan 
League  are  surely  not  as  idiotic  as  this  attitude  would  indi- 
cate. How  then  is  their  action  to  be  explained?  Probably 
for  one  thing  they  did  underestimate  Miss  Neilson's  fighting 
qualities.  Her  father  was  an  agrarian  reformer  in  North 
Dakota  before  some  of  the  brilliant  young  leaguers  were  born. 
She  had  served  her  apprenticeship  in  county  politics.  Al- 
though without  the  advantage  of  a  higher  education — a 
handicap  which  her  enemies  tried  unsuccessfully  to  use  as  a 
technical  disqualification  after  her  election — she  had  obtained 
a  life  professional  certificate,  which  put  her  on  a  par  in  this 
respect  with  her  opponent. 

Perhaps  the  governor  really  thought  that  the  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  should  be  a  college  graduate, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  her  professional  life  cer- 
tificate and  her  experience  as  county  superintendent  were 
sufficient  evidence  of  qualification. 

Miss  Neilson  had  been  president  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  and  women  voted  in  North  Dakota  for 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  although  not  for  other 
state  officials.  One  curious,  although  perhaps  valid,  explanation 
which  is  offered  of  her  success  in  the  last  campaign  is  that 
influenza  was  epidemic  in  the  rural  communities  at  election 
time,  having  passed  its  zenith  in  the  towns.  Even  if  it  had 
prevailed  equally,  it  would  be  more  effective  in  preventing 
farmers'  wives  from  reaching  the  polls.  Needless  to  say,  the 
struggle  in  the  state  is  to  a  large  extent  one  of  town  against 
the  open  country,  with  the  strength  of  the  Nonpartisan  League 
on  the  farms,  that  of  its  enemies  in  the  towns.  The  super- 
intendent elected  by  both  town  and  country — in  this  case 
largely  by  a  town  vote — has  jurisdiction  only  over  the  rural 
and  village  schools. 

And  now  for  an  illuminating  flash  on  the  real  situation  in 
North  Dakota.  I  had  heard  in  Bismarck  all  about  this  in- 
teresting school  fight.  Everybody  was  talking  about  it.  I  had 
heard  about  it  even  in  a  far-away  university  town  in  central 
Oregon.  And  then  in  St.  Paul  I  had  a  quiet  talk  with  that 
consummate  organizer,  that  shrewd  arch  villain  or  Moses- 
according  to  the  point  of  view — A.  C.  Townley  himself.  He 
also  had  just  come  from  North   Dakota.     We  had  talked 
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about  many  things — state  bank,  hail  insurance,  state  flour 
mills,  dockage  on  wheat,  consumers'  stores,  Nonpartisan  news- 
papers, and  even  the  next  national  election,  in  which  he  does 
not  expect  a  new  party  to  become  formidable.  "  And 
finally,"  said  I,  "  tell  me  about  the  Neilson  school  controversy. 
I  must  say  I  have  an  impression  that  your  people  out  there 
are  entirely  in  the  wrong  about  that." 

"  We  are,"  said  he.  "  My  understanding  is  that  the  man 
who  was  appointed  educational  advisor  is  about  to  resign. 
And  I  doubt  whether  there  will  be  any  candidate  against 
Miss  Neilson  in  the  next  election."  The  first  part  of  this 
prediction  has  already  been  fulfilled. 

The  signs  certainly  are  propitious  for  Nonpartisan  League 
propaganda.  From  Minnesota  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  outside 
North  Dakota  itself,  the  Nonpartisan  League  and  the  various 
economic  organizations  for  farmers,  which  are  apt  to  be  its 
precursors,  are  making  headway.  The  alarm  of  the  old  line 
politicians  and  the  shrill  demonstrations  of  Townley's  lack 
of  economic  orthodoxy  are  sufficient  indications  of  this,  aside 
from  the  substantial  evidence  of  membership  enrolment  with 
the  invariable  membership  fees — even  if  these  are  frequently 
paid  in  post-dated  checks. 

Friends  and  enemies  of  the  industrial  policies  of  North 
Dakota  now  admit  freely  that  when  the  Nonpartisan  League 
was  launched,  less  than  five  years  ago,  the  farmers  of  North 
Dakota  had  serious  grievances:  first,  against  nature  in  that 
they  were  "almost  altogether  a  one-crop  state;"  second, 
against  the  grain  buyers  and  financiers  of  Minnesota,  who 
"  played  at  ducks  and  drakes  with  the  farmers'  profits ;  "  and 
finally,  against  their  own  law-makers,  who,  after  two  con- 
stitutional amendments  were  adopted  by  almost  unanimous 
votes,  one  in  19 13  providing  for  state-owned  terminal  ele- 
vators outside  the  state  and  another  in  19 15  for  terminal 
elevators  within  the  state,  literally  in  the  presence  of  hundreds 
of  farmers  refused  to  enact  the  terminal  elevator  bill  and  told 
them  to  "  go  home  and  slop  the  hogs." 

The  three  quotations  are  from  an  address  by  Frank  E. 
Packard  before  the  National  Tax  Association  in  19 17.  Mr. 
Packard  was  then  state  tax  commissioner.  He  is  now  deputy 
attorney-general  and,  like  his  chief,  William  Langer,  is  in 
opposition  to  the  administration.  Charles  A.  Selden,  who  has 
recently  contributed  a  violent  denunciation  of  the  Nonpartisan 
League  to  the  New  York  Times,  representing  it  as  worse  than 
the  I.  W.  W.  and  identifying  the  "  sane  and  decent  citizens  " 
of  Minnesota  with  those  who  are  "  anxious  "  about  the  Non- 
partisan menace  in  that  state,  nevertheless  finds  that  the 
North  Dakota  farmers  did  have  "genuine  grievances;"  that 
they  had  "  to  pay  a  much  higher  rate  of  interest  than  farmers 
in  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota;"  that  they  "had  suffered 
from  years  of  discrimination  and  unfairness  in  the  grading 
of  their  grain  at  the  monopoly  elevators ;  "  that  the  rural 
bankers  of  North  Dakota  "  were  not  sufficiently  established 
and  financed  to  meet  all  the  banking  needs  of  their  com- 
munities," and  so  "  were  absolutely  dependent  on  Minneapolis 
and   St.  Paul." 

That  aggressive  opposition  should  just  now  be  ready  to 
pounce  upon  every  vulnerable  opening,  and  even  on  what  ap- 
pear to  be  inviting  spots,  though  they  may  be  only  decoys,  is  a 
natural  result  of  the  stage  at  which  the  farmers'  program  has 
arrived.  The  necessary  constitutional  amendments  have  been 
adopted  and  their  validity  affirmed  by  the  state  supreme  court. 
The  crucial  measures  passed  by  the  legislature  at  the  regular 
session  of  1919  have  been  supplemented  by  various  enactments 
at  a  special  session  intended  to  consolidate  the  position  of  the 
administration.  The  state  bank  is  in  successful  operation. 
Five  hundred   farm  loans  of  an   aggregate  amount  of  two 


million  dollars  have  been  made  or  agreed  upon.  The  bank 
is  performing  its  function  as  a  clearing  house  for  state  banks 
and  as  a  depository  of  all  public  funds,  state,  county  and 
municipal.  Losses  from  hail  storms  of  last  year  are  being 
met  by  the  insurance  warrants  and   these  are  in  process  of 
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payment  alphabetically  by  counties.  A  small  flour  mill  is  in 
operation  at  Fargo,  and  a  great  state  mill,  terminal  elevator 
and  storage  plant  are  to  be  built  at  Grand  Forks.  Offers  at 
par  for  the  state  bonds  have  been  received,  consummation  of 
the  transaction  awaiting  only  a  favorable  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  upholding  the  favorable  decision  already 
made  in  the  federal  District  Court  as  to  the  competence  of 
the  state  to  embark  upon  these  enterprises. 

No  one  charges  that  the  Nonpartisan  League  legislature 
has  failed  to  redeem  its  promises  as  the  recalcitrant  legislature 
of  1915  notoriously  failed.  The  charge  now  is  that  it  has 
gone  farther  than  the  redressing  of  the  farmers'  grievances 
required,  or  at  least  farther  than  the  critics  believe  to  be 
desirable.  This  administration  has  actually  carried  out  its 
pledges;  just  such  pledges  as  are  now  made  in  Minnesota  under 
the  same  leadership  in  a  similar  campaign. 

If  in  any  part  of  the  program  there  is  delay  this  is  because 
at  every  step  legal  obstacles  are  interposed,  and  especially 
because  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  finds  itself  unable 
to  deal,  in  regular  course,  inside  of  a  year  or  more,  even  with 
a  case  on  which  a  whole  state  feels  that  its  prosperity  and 
well-being  depends.  Governor  Frazier  submitted  in  December 
a  motion  for  an  advancement  of  the  hearing  supported  by  a 
memorandum  which  gives  an  excellent  resume  of  the  policies 
of  the  state  embodied  in  the  seven  laws  in  question,  and  the 
reasons  why  the  state  should  know  as  promptly  as  possible 
whether  it  has  "  embarked  upon  enterprises  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  order  that,  if  it  has 
done  so,  the  state  may  revise  its  laws  and  remodel  its  enter- 
prises in  accordance  with  such  determination."     In  such  Ian- 
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guage  speaks  evidently  the  public  official  who  respects  the  laws 
and  the  authority  of  the  court.  The  salient  feature  of  the 
brief  is,  in  fact,  a  quotation  from  Judge  Amidon  in  the  federal 
District  Court  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  gover- 
nor's example  in  quoting  these  relevant  paragraphs : 

The  people  of  North  Dakota  are  farmers,  many  of  them  pioneers. 
Their  life  has  been  intensely  individual.  They  have  never  been 
combined  in  corporate  or  other  business  organizations,  to  train  them 
in  their  common  interests  or  promote  their  general  welfare.  In 
the  main  they  have  made  their  purchases  and  sold  their  products 
as  individuals.  Nearly  all  their  live  stock  and  grain  is  shipped  to 
terminal  markets  at  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Duluth.  There 
these  products  pass  into  the  hands  of  large  commission  houses,  ele- 
vator and  milling  companies,  and  live  stock  concerns.  These  in- 
terests are  combined,  not  only  in  corporations,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, boards  of  trade,  and  interlocking  directorates,  but  in  the 
millions  of  understandings  which  arise  among  men  having  common 
interests  and  living  through  long  terms  of  years  in  the  daily  inter- 
course of  great  cities.  These  common  understandings  need  not  be 
embodied  in  articles  of  incorporation  or  trust  agreements.  They 
may  be  as  intangible  as  the  ancient  "  powers  of  the  air."  But  they 
are  as  potent  in  the  economic  world  as  those  ancient  powers  were 
thought  to  be  in  the  affairs  of  men.  It  is  the  potency  of  this  unity 
of  life  of  men  dwelling  together  in  daily  intercourse  that  has  caused 
all  nations  thus  far  to  be  governed  by  cities. 

As  North  Dakota  has  become  more  thickly  settled  and  the  means 
of  intercourse  have  increased,  the  evils  of  the  existing  marketing 
system  have  been  better  understood.  No  single  factor  has  con- 
tributed as  much  to  that  result  as  the  scientific  investigation  of  the 
state's  agricultural  college  and  the  federal  experts  connected  with 
that  institution.  That  work  has  been  going  on  for  a  generation, 
and  has  been  carried  to  the  homes  of  the  state  by  extension  workers, 
the  press,  and  the  political  discussion  of  repeated  political  campaigns. 
The  people  have  thus  come  to  believe  that  the  evils  of  the  existing 
system  consist,  not  merely  in  the  grading  of  grain,  its  weighing, 
its  dockage,  the  price  paid  and  the  disparity  between  the  price  of 
different  grades  and  the  flour-producing  capacity  of  the  grain.  They 
believe  that  the  evil  goes  deeper;  that  the  whole  system  of  shipping 
the  raw  materials  of  North  Dakota  to  these  foreign  terminals  is 
wasteful  and  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  the  state.  They  say  in 
substance: 

(1)  The  raw  materials  of  the  state  ought  to  be  manufactured 
into  commercial  products  within  the  state.  In  no  other  way  can 
its  industrial  life  be  sufficiently  diversified  to  attain  a  healthy  eco- 
nomic development. 

(2)  The  present  system  prevents  diversified  farming.  The  only 
way  that  can  be  built  up  is  to  grind  the  grain  in  the  state  which 
the  state  produces — keep  the  by-products  of  bran  and  shorts  here, 
and  feed  them  to  live  stock  upon  the  farms  of  the  state.  In  no 
other  way  can  a  prosperous  live  stock,  dairy,  and  poultry  industry 
be  built  up. 

(3)  The  existing  marketing  system  tends  directly  to  the  exhaus- 
tion of  soil  fertility.  In  no  way  can  soil  depletion  be  prevented, 
except  to  feed  out  to  live  stock  at  least  as  much  of  the  by-products 
of  the  grain  raised  upon  the  state's  farms  as  that  grain  produces 
when  ground,  and  thus  put  back  into  the  soil,  in  the  form  of  en- 
riched manures,  the  elements  which  the  raising  of  small  grains 
takes  from  it. 

The  present  movement  began  at  least  as  far  back  as  1911.  In 
that  year  an  amendment  of  the  state  constitution  was  initiated,  au- 
thorizing the  state  to  acquire  one  or  more  terminal  grain  elevators 
and  maintain  and  operate  the  same  in  such  manner  as  the  legis- 
lative assembly  should  prescribe.  That  amendment  was  adopted 
in  1913.  From  that  time  forward  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
marketing  the  products  of  the  state  has  been  the  main  theme  of 
public  thought.  The  movement  has  gone  straight  forward.  The 
constitution  has  been  repeatedly  amended,  including  the  amendments 
here  assailed — all  having  for  their  object  the  correction  of  the 
existing  system  of  marketing  the  state's  products.  Year  by  year 
the  conviction  has  deepened,  in  steadily  increasing  majorities,  that 
public  ownership  of  terminal  elevators,  mills,  and  packing  houses 
is  the  only  effective  remedy  to  correct  the  evils  from  which  they 
believe  themselves  to  be  suffering.  Their  decision  is  not  a  popular 
whim  but  a  deliberate  conviction,  arrived  at  as  a  result  of  full  dis- 
cussion and  repeated  presentations  of  the  subject  at  the  polls.  The 
acts  which  the  court  is  asked  to  restrain  are  not  those  of  public 
officials,  who  are  pursuing  enterprises  of  their  own  devising.  Those 
acts  express  not  simply  the  judgment  of  the  state  legislature.  To 
authorize  their  enactment  the  people  of  the  state  have  redrawn 
their  constitution.  That  is  the  highest  and  most  deliberate  act  of 
a  free  people.  These  consitutional  amendments  authorize  and  direct 
the  state  to  do  what  the  defendants  are  threatening  to  do.  Their 
acts  are  simply  the  carrying  out  of  the  mandate  of  those  con- 
stitutional  amendments. 

It  is  hopeless  to  expect  a  population  consisting  of  farmers  scattered 
over  a  vast  territory  as  the  people  of  this  state  are  to  create  any 
private  business  system  that  will  change  the  system  now  existing. 
The  only  means  through  which  the  people  of  the  state  have  had 
any  experience  in  joint  action  is  their  state  government. 


The  verdict  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is 
invoked  as  to  whether  the  new  taxes  and  bonds  in  North 
Dakota  are  for  a  public  and  not  for  a*  private  purpose; 
whether  the  laws  are  in  conflict  with  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision against  the  taking  of  private  property  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law;  and  whether  they  involve  any  violation  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  government.  A  lawyer  with  a  fee 
and  a  reputation  at  stake  might  be  in  doubt  as  to  this  decision. 
A  mere  layman  may  rashly  guess  that  the  Supreme  Court, 
after  the  hearing  which  has  been  set  for  April  21,  will  agree 
with  the  federal  district  judge  and  with  the  state  supreme 
court,  even  though  four  of  the  five  judges  in  the  North 
Dakota  court  have  been  elected  after  endorsement  by  the 
Nonpartisan  League  and  even  though  this  court  is  now  de- 
barred by  the  constitution  of  the  state  from  declaring  a  law 
unconstitutional  except  by  a  four-fifths  vote  of  its  members. 

If  the  offensive  has  apparently  passed  to  the  opposition,  it 
is  of  interest  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  their  attack.  It 
seems  to  have  little  to  do  with  the  economic  program.  Fore- 
most and  most  surprising  is  the  discovery  that  A.  C.  Townley 
and  several  of  his  lieutenants  in  the  organization  of  the  Non- 
partisan League  are  Socialists.  It  is  alleged  that  the  farmers 
have  been  duped  into  supporting  revolutionary,  socialistic 
schemes;  that  instead  of  redressing  recognized  grievances  and 
leaving  the  matter  there,  the  legislature  and  administration 
have  gone  far  beyond  their  mandate  and  embarked  on  crazy, 
impracticable,  and  confiscatory  policies.  An  inflammatory  sheet 
which  calls  itself  the  Red  Flame,  purporting  to  be  published 
at  Bismarck  by  the  Citizens'  Economy  League,  whose  officers 
and  sponsors  are  not  disclosed  presents  the  farmer  in  its- 
numerous  cartoons  with  the  traditional  goat  beard  and  a 
complete  absence  of  intelligence,  judgment  or  common  sense. 
It  represents  that  these  farmers  are  discovering  that  they  have 
been  "stung;  "  that  their  taxes  are  higher  than  in  1918 ;  that 
agents  of  the  league  obtain  a  commission  on  the  membership 
fees;  and  above  all,  that  books  by  Ellen  Key,  Upton  Sinclair, 
Gustavus  Myers,  and  periodicals  like  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
the  publications  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Magazine,  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Survey  were  recommended  for  purchase  by  the  state  cir- 
culating library. 

The  free-love  sensation,  based  upon  Ellen  Key's  writings, 
was  apparently  a  little  strong  even  for  Mr.  Selden's  otherwise 
hearty  digestion,  and  he  therefore  refers  to  them  as  "  books 
which  have  the  reputation  in  this  part  of  the  country  at  least 
of  advocating  free  love  and  making  for  the  destruction  of 
the  home."  And  yet  a  sensation  it  is — probably  as  silly  and 
unscrupulous  a  sensational  attack  as  any  party  can  be  con- 
victed of  launching  in  default  of  more  legitimate  issues.  It 
seems  that  Charles  E.  Stangland  had  been  engaged  to  make 
a  study  of  the  North  Dakota  Public  Library  Commission  and 
its  traveling  libraries.  The  accusation  was  that  Dr.  Stangland 
was  sending  out  boxes  for  circulation  in  the  schools  of  the  state 
which  contained  books  advocating  free  love,  attacking  the 
family  and  the  courts.  This  charge  was  made  while  the  legis- 
lature was  in  session  in  November.  The  legislature  appointed 
a  committee  composed  of  members  and  opponents  of  the  Non- 
partisan League.  The  report,  signed  by  all  members  of  the 
committee,  found  the  charge  to  be  unfounded,  and  that  the 
books  in  question  had  been  in  the  library — as  in  fact  they  are 
in  every  general  library — during  previous  administrations.  Dr. 
Stangland's  report  seems  to  have  condemned  "  the  ephemeral 
literary  trash  "  in  the  libraries  and  recommended  substitutes. 
Mr.  Selden  himself  thinks  that  he  no  doubt  had  ample  justi- 
fication for  his  criticism.  If  the  books  were  as  well  balanced 
and  as  judicially  selected  as  the  periodicals,  taking  the  list 
as  published  in  the  New  York  Times,  Dr.  Stangland  did  his 
work  well  and  deserved  appreciation  rather  than  either  dis- 
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missal  on  a  silly  and  trumped-up  charge  or  apology  for  having 
included  too  many  books  with  a  radical  flavor  because  there 
had  previously  been  too  many  which  were  unduly  conservative. 

The  charge  of  socialism,  even  when  tinctured  with  the 
blood  curdling  names  of  Ellen  Key,  Upton  Sinclair  and 
Gustavus  Myers,  probably  does  not  worry  Governor  Frazier 
and  his  political  backers  and  lieutenants.  They  have  heard  it 
before  and  with  even  more  sinister  implications.  The  farmers 
of  North  Dakota  are  doubtless  as  staunch  upholders  of  the 
family,  of  the  American  political  institutions  and  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  are  to  be  found  a't  Albany,  Boston, 
Minneapolis,  or  Washington.  If  when  the  organizers  of  the 
league  were  charged — falsely  for  the  most  part — with  actual 
disloyalty  in  time  of  war,  with  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  and 
with  rank  anarchism,  the  farmers  went  their  way  pushing  for- 
ward  their  economic  program,  electing  men  to  the  legislature 
pledged  with  an  iron-clad  agreement  to  enact  the  necessary- 
laws,  and  changing  the  state  constitution  to  overcome  tech- 
nical obstacles,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  will  be 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  new  disclosures  in  the  same  direction, 
however  fully  these  may  be  documented  or  however  prominent 
in  their  own  councils  the  new  accusers  may  formerly  have 
been.  It  is  quite  possible  that  individuals  may  be  sacrificed, 
like  the  former  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  or  the 
president  of  the  Scandinavian-American  Bank  in  Fargo,  whom 
the  attorney-general  has  convicted  with  a  farmers'  jury  of 
violating  the  state  banking  law.  Even  the  all-highest  himself 
might  be  found  guilty,  without  disturbing  the  economic  pro- 
gram to  which  the  state  is  committed. 

Another  line  of  attack  which  for  a  time  seemed  more 
serious,  and  which  still  occupies  much  space  in  the  press, 
centers  on  the  increase  in  taxation.  Taxes  have  certainly 
somewhat  increased  and  unfortunately  the  crops  have  been 
short — complete  failures  in  parts  of  the  state — not  only  this 
past  season  but  for  two  or  three  years.  Even  a  moderate  in- 
crease of  taxes  might,  therefore,  become  an  intolerable  griev- 
ance. However,  this  increase  of  taxes  is  not  a  local  phe- 
nomenon. It  is  easy  to  show  that  in  adjoining  states,  where 
there  are  no  such  investments  as  the  farmers  deliberately 
decided  to  make  on  their  own  account  in  North  Dakota,  the 
increases  have  been  even  greater.  Moreover,  it  is  said  to  be 
demonstrable  that  the  greater  part  of  what  increase  there  is 
thus  far  in  the  state  tax — as  distinct  from  county  and  local 
taxes — is  due  to  inadequate  appropriations  by  the  last  "  regu- 
lar "  legislature  for  established  state  institutions  so  that  de- 
ficiency appropriations  have  been  necessary.  These  are  local 
controversies  such  as  may  occur  in  any  state  when  political 
power  shifts  from  one  party  to  another.  They  acquire  na- 
tional significance  in  North  Dakota  just  now  only  because 
North  Dakota  is  a  laboratory  for  experiments  of  nation-wide 
interest  and  because  the  farmers  who  are  trying  the  experi- 
ments on  themselves  have  to  contend  with  drouth,  rust,  and 
hail  in  an  altogether  exceptional  measure  at  the  very  time 
when  all  observers  whether  in  a  critical  or  a  sympathetic 
attitude  tow-ards  their  policies  could  wish  them  at  least  an 
average  degree  of  prosperity  while  trying  them  out.  Not  that 
the  farmers  are  complaining  beyond  the  wont  of  this  most 
cheerfully  pessimistic  and  most  fatalistic  of  all  vocations.  I 
talked  with  one  who  had  come  to  the  Twin  Cities  on  an 
errand  and  had  to  borrow  money  for  his  return  trip.  Three 
years  in  succession  their  crops  had  failed  in  his  county  but 
everything  looked  favorable  for  this  year.  They  were  not 
down  in  the  mouth,  of  course  not.  They  had  good  prices  for 
what  few  bushels  of  wheat  they  had  raised.  They  had  plenty 
of  seed.  It  would  be  all  right.  It  is  only  the  western  third 
of  the  state  that  has  been  subject  to  crop  failures.  That  is  the 
sparsely  settled  regions.    Hence  the  bulk  of  the  League  farmers 
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have  been  prosperous — relatively.  Many  of  the  most  ardent 
supporters  are  worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
movement  is  not  reducible  to  a  "  grouch  "  against  nature. 

It  is  the  old  story.  The  party  in  power  is  the  natural  ob- 
ject of  attack  if  there  is  hardship,  and  in  North  Dakota  the 
Nonpartisan  League,  regardless  of  nominal  party  names,  is 
the  party  in  power.  Any  increase  in  taxes,  no  matter  how 
universal,  falling  upon  reduced  incomes,  even  if  due  obviously 
to  natural  causes  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  term,  gives  a 
handle  to  the  opposition.  Granted  a  creditable  record  of 
actual  performance  in  line  with  pledges,  if  the  administration 
holds  the  confidence  of  the  farmers  under  such  conditions,  it 
will  be  overwhelming  evidence  both  of  shrewd  political  man- 
agement and  of  the  kind  of  faith  inspired  only  by  sterling  char- 
acter and  by  policies  which  have  at  least  some  substantial  merit. 

Inflation  of  land  values  and  over-expansion  of  credits, 
against  which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  warned  the 
Middle  West,  have  taken  place  to  a  less  extent  in  North 
Dakota  than  in  some  other  states.  To  a  greater  extent  than 
other  states,  however,  North  Dakotans  are  still  dependent  on 
outside  capital.  Their  own  savings  have  gone  directly  back 
into  the  preparation  of  more  land  for  cultivation  and  into  the 
building  up  of  farm  equipment,  greatly  to  the  national  advan- 
tage. And  all  that  the  people  of  the  state  can  save  is  far 
short  of  what  is  needed  to  develop  the  state's  resources.  The 
need  of  outside  capital  is  declared  in  the  latest  bulletin  of  the 
state  bank  to  be  even  greater  than  usual  in  the  present  period 
of  reconstruction,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  land 
back  to  a  normal  condition  of  tillage  following  the  emergency 
cropping  that  was  necessary  during  the  war.  There  has  even 
been  a  depletion  of  stock  and  brood  animals.  The  nation- 
wide displacement  of  labor  has  caused  a  shortage  of  farm  labor 
and  the  standard  of  cultivation  has  no  doubt  been  lowered. 
Because  of  crop  failures  many  farmers  will  find  it  difficult  to 
buy  feed  for  their  work  animals,  seed  for  spring  planting,  and 
to  pay  for  help  in  producing  this  year's  crop.  Successive  crop 
losses  impair  the  security  that  a  farmer  can  offer  while  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  need  for  loans. 

All  these  things  must  be  taken  into  account  in  interpreting 
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the  state's  policies.  The  farmers  in  North  Dakota  are  not 
fools.  They  have  not  been  led  by  the  nose  by  Socialists  in 
disguise.  They  have  indulged  in  speculation  and  inflated 
values  less  than  the  notoriously  sane  and  hard-headed  farmers 
of  Iowa  or  the  reckless  retail  buyers  on  Broadway.  They 
have  been  farming,  but  at  the  same  time  they  have  been  read- 
ing and  listening  and  hiring  their  own  experts.  Governor 
Frazier  says  that  his  administration  would  be  justified  if  it 
had  done  nothing  more  than  save  to  the  state  the  services  of 
President  Ladd  for  the  State  Agricultural  College.  They  are 
neither  revolutionary,  these  North  Dakota  farmers,  nor  gulli- 
ble. They  propose  to  mobilize  and  utilize  their  common  re- 
sources. They  know  that  their  credit  is  sound,  that  their 
securities  are  ample,  that  better  methods  of  cultivation  will 
finally  lessen  the  chances  of  crop  failure,  and  they  do  not 
intend  to  pay  8^4  Per  cent  interest  when  by  self-protective 
measures  they  can  raise  money  to  make  farm  loans  at  7  per 
cent,  of  which  1  per  cent  is  amortization  to  pay  off  the  prin- 
cipal in  thirty  years.  They  do  not  intend  hereafter  to  be 
docked  unduly  for  shrunken  wheat  which  will  make  good 
flour  or  for  "  foreign  seed  "  and  "  dirt,"  which  President 
Ladd  estimated  to  be  worth  $2,394,000  in  a  hundred  million 
bushel  crop.  John  H.  Worst,  former  president  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  who  is  now  state  immigration  commissioner, 
is  quoted  by  Mr.  Packard  as  having  declared  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  Tri-State  Grain  Growers'  Convention  in  Fargo  in 
January,  19 16,  that  the  marketing  conditions  were  costing 
the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  $55,000,000  annually.  This 
statement  was  based  upon  an  investigation  conducted  by  the 
Agricultural  College,  and  was  widely  used  by  the  farmers. 

It  is  as  true  now  as  when  Mr.  Packard  said  it  before  the 
National  Tax  Association   that  "  the  charge  that  Townley 
and  his  associates  are  socialistic,  anarchists,  free  lovers,  crooks, 
adventurers,  and  demagogues,  does  not  answer  the  complaint 
of  a  considerable  body  of  people  scattered  over  a  wide  area." 
While   recognizing  even   then   that   the   movement,   like   all 
radical   or   unusual   movements,   had   "  attracted   to   it  many 
cranks,  faddists  and  the  one-idea  men  who  have  a  cure-all  for 
all  human  ills,"  Mr.  Packard  insisted  that  "  the  great  body  of 
its  membership  are  honest,  straightforward,  intelligent  Amer- 
ican citizens,"  who  "  bitterly  resent  the  charge  that  the  move- 
ment is  socialistic,  unpatriotic,  or  non-American.     They  con- 
tend that  it  is  what  it  appears  to  be,  a  non-partisan  movement 
to  secure  economic  advantage  for  the  farming  class." 

In  changing  over  to  those  who  make,  instead  of  resenting, 
such  charges  Mr.  Packard  and  the  other  state  officials  may 
be  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  popular  anti-red  psychology 
of  the  present  hour,  or  by  personal  ambition;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  they  have  been  more  influenced  by  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  loose  and  crooked  methods  of  the  Nonpar- 
tisan League  in  politics,  in  its  banks,  its  newspaper  press  and 
its  consumers'  stores.  There  appears  to  be  ground  for  criti- 
cism in  all  of  these  non-governmental  but  eminently  political 
enterprises.  The  stores,  of  which  thirty-five  are  in  operation 
in  about  that  number  of  counties,  have  not  heretofore  been 
genuinely  cooperative  on  the  Rochdale  plan.  Members  paid 
$100  for  the  privilege  of  trading  in  them  for  ten  years,  with 
a  guarantee  that  prices  would  be  at  a  fixed  ratio  above  whole- 
sale cost  prices.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  the  consumers  on 
this  plan  would  not  own  the  stores  and  would  not  even  have 
their  guarantee  of  low  prices.  Mr.  Townley  gives  excellent 
reasons  for  not  beginning  with  simon-pure  cooperation.  He 
says  that  farmers  are  not  naturally  cooperative  and  they  have 
to  be  shown.  At  present  the  stores  are  being  transformed  into 
real  cooperatives.  They  are  henceforth  to  belong  to  the  con- 
sumers.    Prices  are  to  be  normal  retail  prices.     The  dividends 


are  then  to  be  distributed  according  to  purchases  with  such 
appropriations  from  surplus  for  educational  or  other  purposes 
as  the  members  to  whom  the  profits  belong  may  from  time  to 
time  determine.  Mr.  Townley  says  that  it  was  the  original 
intention  to  make  this  change  as  soon  as  possible  and  that  his 
enemies,  who  say  that  he  is  now  doing  it  under  pressure  of 
criticism,  are  very  far  from  sincerely  wanting  the  consumers' 
stores  to  become  cooperative. 

Much  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  National  Publishers' 
Service  Bureau,  through  which  farmers'  newspapers  are  or- 
ganized and  conducted.  Shares  are  sold,  but  the  Service 
Bureau  has  enough  "  common  stock  "  to  control — a  device 
which  Mr.  Townley  again  defends  as  a  very  necessary  protec- 
tion to  the  movement,  citing  the  attempt  of  his  opponents  to 
get  control  of  one  of  the  League  newspapers  at  Mandan  as  an 
illustration.  It  would  take  far  too  much  space  to  examine 
adequately  the  methods  of  these  mercantile  and  publishing 
enterprises.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  they  are  vulnerable; 
that,  if  they  are  to  retain  the  general  confidence  which  they 
still  seem  to  enjoy,  these  methods  will  have  to  be  changed 
and  their  financial  administration  especially  greatly  improved. 
The  state  administration  itself,  however,  and  the  state  eco- 
nomic program  are  not  to  be  too  closely  identified  with  these 
outside  private  enterprises.  The  latter  are  probably  not  essen- 
tially different  from  what  they  were  when  their  present  assail- 
ants were  accepting  the  endorsement  of  the  League  in  their 
candidacies  for  office. 

Before  indicating  in  conclusion  what  the  specific  measures 
are  which  comprise  the  economic  program,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  briefly  one  other  wholly  non-governmental  institu- 
tion with  which  it  may  turn  out  that  the  political  fortunes 
of  the  administration  are  more  closely  linked  than  they  are 
now  willing  to  admit. 

The  Scandinavian-American  Bank  of  Fargo,  which  is  of 
course  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  State  Bank  of 
North  Dakota  at  Bismarck,  the  state  capital,  was  closed  and 
its  president,  H.  J.  Hagen,  has  been  convicted  of  improper 
and  illegal  practices.  The  bank  was  later  reopened  by  the 
state  examiner,  with  the  approval,  if  not  virtually  at  the  direc- 
tion, of  the  state  supreme  court.  The  Nonpartisan  League 
and  even  the  state  administration  are  to  some  extent — the 
former  deeply — involved  in  this  scandal.  One  state  examiner 
in  June,  1918,  clearly  on  his  own  account  and  apparently  also 
in  behalf  of  the  manager  for  the  state  bank,  wrote  a  letter 
which  is  reprinted  in  the  Fargo  Forum  of  October  II,  giving 
wholly  improper  advice  as  to  how  any  objectionable  paper  was 
to  be  "  taken  care  of."  Some  public  money  had  been  deposited 
in  this  bank  by  the  state  bank,  but  this  is  said  to  be  merely  in 
pursuance  of  the  recognized  policy  of  redepositing  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  funds  transferred  by  the  several  local  banks 
under  the  compulsory  requirement  of  the  law  and  it  was  not 
an  abnormal  amount. 

The  serious  relation  was  not  with  the  state  but  with  the 
Nonpartisan  League  and  its  subsidiary  corporations.  The 
bank  carried  loans  of  $432,000  on  four  Nonpartisan  League 
accounts,  to  which  the  greatest  possible  legal  loan,  on  the  best 
security,  would  have  been  $36,000  on  the  basis  of  $9,000  each. 

Money  was  taken  out  of  the  bank  at  the  rate  of  about 
$50,000  a  month  during  the  last  five  months  it  was  in  opera- 
tion, increasing  Nonpartisan  League  loans  in  that  time  from 
$192,000  in  April  to  $432,000  in  October. 

The  bank  had  no  record  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  of  post-dated  checks  and  similar  collateral  held  on 
league  loans. 

An  apparent  credit  of  $81,000  in  a  Duluth  bank,  main- 
tained with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  directors,  did 
not  represent  actual  available  assets,  as  under  an  agreement 
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between  the  banks  this  deposit  in  Duluth  could  be  used  only 
to  protect  certain  notes  which  the  Scandinavian-American 
Bank  has  endorsed  "  without  recourse  "  and  transferred  with- 
out actually  selling  them  to  the  Duluth  bank.  In  other  words, 
false  statements  were  made  with  the  intention  of  deceiving  the 
bank  examiners  and  the  public  as  to  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  bank's  assets.  This  is  the  very  offense  for  which  most 
bank  officials  who  are  sent  to  prison  are  convicted — not  be- 
cause it  is  ordinarily  the  gravest  offense  of  which  they  are 
guilty,  but  because  it  is  easiest  to  prove  and  is  usually  indi- 
cative of  other  unsound  and  fraudulent  practices.  President 
Hagen  is  appealing  to  the  higher  courts  to  set  aside  his  con- 
viction and  grant  a  new  trial. 

The  specifications  cited  are  only  typical  illustrations  of  the 
numerous  departures  from  sound  and  legal  banking  methods 
of  this  particular  bank,  with  which  as  is  indicated  the  league 
certainly  stood  in  very  close  relation,  to  which  the  state  bank 
examiners,  with  two  honorable  exceptions — hold-over  officials 
— were  accommodatingly  blind,  and  which  were  exposed  and 
stopped  only  by  the  vigilance  and  stubborn  persistence  of  the 
attorney-general,  who  is  at  odds  with  the  administration  of 
which  he  was  originally  and  still  is  nominally  an  integral 
part.  One  swallow  does  not  make  a"  summer.  Banks  have 
failed  and  bank  officials  have  been  guilty  of  criminal  practices 
in  every  state.  Seldom,  however,  has  a  failure  and  a  criminal 
prosecution  had  such  an  unpleasant  political  significance  as  this. 
If  the  farmers'  press,  through  which  public  opinion  has  been 
created  and  kept  to  the  sticking  point,  has  been  financed  on 
dubious  principles,  if  the  consumers'  stores  have  been  pseudo 
cooperative,  if  many  of  the  canvassers  and  organizers  have 
learned  their  trade  in  the  Socialist  movement  while  the  farmers 
whom  they  have  organized  are  not  Socialists  and  would  repu- 
diate its  tenets  if  clearly  presented  to  them,  if  the  manager 
of  the  state  bank  and  some  of  the  staff  of  the  state  banking 
department  have  been  too  indulgent  and  the  state  has  too 
long  tolerated  at  least  one  shaky  and  probably  insolvent  bank 
because  of  its  favors  to  the  Nonpartisan  League,  and  if  the 
administration  in  the  case  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  actually  flouted  the  clearly  expressed  will  of  the 
electorate,  are  we  to  conclude  that  the  farmers'  government 
in  North  Dakota  is  a  failure,  that  the  nonpartisan  movement 
has  run  its  course,  and  that  North  Dakota  may  be  expected 
in  November  to  return  to  the  ancient  well-trodden  paths  ? 

By  no  means.  Recall  the  acknowledged  grievances  and  in 
the  light  of  them  calmly  scrutinize  the  measures  which  have 
been  enacted  into  law.  However  familiar  they  have  become 
it  will  do  no  harm  to  summarize  them  once  more : 

Chapter  147,  of  the  state  laws  for  1919,  declares  the  purpose 
of  the  state  to  engage  in  the  banking  business.  In  accordance 
with  this  law  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  has  been  established. 
In  this  bank  all  public  funds  are  deposited  and  interest  at 
2  per  cent  is  paid  on  such  deposits.  They  are  then  loaned  to 
or  redeposited  in  the  various  local  state  banks  with  a  charge 
of  4  per  cent.  This  the  local  banks  can  afford  to  pay  because 
their  deposits  are  maintained  with  less  fluctuations  than  if  de- 
posited locally  by  the  several  state  institutions  or  county  and 
local  governments.  From  this  margin  of  2  per  cent  interest 
the  entire  expense  of  conducting  the  state  bank  is  met.  Obvi- 
ously it  is  a  financial  advantage  to  collect  all  of  these  public 
deposits  and  to  treat  them  as  a  single  fund,  thus  distributing, 
both  geographically  and  in  time,  the  irregularities  in  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  and  other  income,  and  equalizing  the  time  of 
expenditures.  Obviously  it  is  the  people  of  the  whole  state 
that  should  benefit  by  this  advantage. 

The  bank  serves  as  a  clearing  house  to  state  banks  and  takes 
the  place  of  a  branch  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

It  serves  a  purpose  similar  to  that  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Banks. 


It  serves  to  finance  the  state  elevators,  flour  mills  or  other 
business  enterprises  which  the  state  may  undertake. 

Chapter  148  provides  for  the  issuing  of  bonds  of  two  million 
dollars,  to  be  known  as  Bonds  of  North  Dakota,  Bank  Series. 
This  is  one  of  the  practical  means  of  supplying  the  urgent  need 
of  outside  capital  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  The 
bonds  are  printed.  The  buyers  are  ready  to  purchase  them 
at  par.  An  opinion  as  to  their  legality  awaits  only  the  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  the  constitutionality 
of  the  laws. 

Chapter  150  declares  the  purpose  of  the  state  to  engage  in 
the  enterprise  of  providing  homes  for  residents  of  the  state — 
urban  or  rural — and  establishes  the  Home  Building  Associa- 
tion. Under  this  law  local  associations  similar  to  the  familiar 
building  and  loan  societies  would  be  created,  pledging  mutual 
credit  and  building  homes  which  would  gradually  be  paid  for 
principal  and  interest,  the  occupants  in  the  mean  time  being 
owners  instead  of  tenants. 

Chapter  151  creates  the  Industrial  Commission  of  North 
Dakota — the  keystone  of  the  structure— authorized  to  conduct 
and  manage  on  behalf  of  the  state  certain  utilities,  industries, 
enterprises  and  business  projects.  The  commission  consists 
of  the  governor,  the  attorney-general  and  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture  and  labor.  This  plan  of  entrusting  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  business  enterprises  to  three  state  officials,  all  of 
whom  are  presumably  fully  occupied  with  the  duties  pertaining 
to  the  offices  which  they  severally  fill,  is  perhaps  open  to  criti- 
cism. North  Dakota  is  not  however  a  large  or  populous  state, 
and  even  including  their  duties  on  the  commission  they  are 
not  perhaps  more  burdened  than  many  other  elective  officials 
or  than  the  officers  and  directors  of  many  private  industrial 
cooperations.  The  virtual  elimination  of  the  attorney-general 
by  his  present  opposition  leaves  the  work  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  governor  and  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  labor. 

Chapter  152  declares  the  purpose  of  the  state  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  manufacturing  and  marketing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, and  establishing  a  warehouse,  elevator  and  flour  mill ;  and 
Chapter  153  provides  for  state  bonds  not  to  exceed  five  million 
dollars  to  be  known  as  the  Bonds  of  North  Dakota,  Mill  and 
Elevator  Series. 

Chapter  154  provides  for  the  issuing  of  Bonds  of  North 
Dakota,  Real  Estate  Series,  not  to  exceed  ten  million  dollars, 
from  the  proceeds  of  which  the  farm  loans  are  to  be  made. 
The  state  bank  which  is  already  making  such  loans  will  be 
reimbursed  in  sums  of  $100,000  by  the  issue  of  real  estate 
bonds  whenever  the  loans  to  individual  farmers  have  amounted 
to  this  sum. 

The  seven  laws  above  enumerated  are  the  specific  measures 
which  are  attacked  in  the  tax  payers'  suit  now  pending  before 
the  Federal  Supreme  Court.  To  them  have  been  added  an 
income  tax,  an  inheritance  tax,  and  a  law  separating  land  and 
improvements,  taxing  the  latter  at  a  lower  rate,  or  rather  ac- 
complishing the  same  purpose  by  providing  that  land  shall  be 
assessed  at  its  full  market  value  and  buildings  and  other  im- 
provements at  half  their  value.  Railways  and  business  build- 
ings in  towns  however  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  this  reduc- 
tion. A  workmen's  compensation  law  on  the  usual  lines  of 
recent  legislation,  a  law  reducing  railway  freight  rates  within 
the  state,  a  child  labor  law,  a  minimum  wage  law,  a  miner's 
code — are  measures  which  indicate  that  the  legislature  did  not 
confine  its  attention  exclusively  to  agrarian  questions,  though 
these  are  uppermost. 

Perhaps  they  have  attempted  too  much,  yet  one  unprejudiced 
observer  must  record  the  impression  that  the  laws  of  North 
Dakota  of  1919  appear  to  have  a  certain  unity,  a  consistency,  a 
solidity,  and  a  promise  of  fruition  which  are  sufficiently  rare 
to  invite  very  serious  study  before  lightly  condemning  them. 
In  a  more  complete  sense  of  the  term  than  usual  North  Dakota 
is  a  laboratory,  an  experiment  station. 
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VIEWED  from  one  aspect,  a  nation  is  the  sum  of  the 
cultural  elements  it  contains.  As  these  cultural 
elements  on  the  average  are  strong,  to  that  degree 
has  the  nation  strength  and,  as  the  result  of  that 
strength,  influence  upon  the  world  and  a  promise  of  its  own 
perpetuity.  Subjected  to  a  critical  analysis  the  success  or 
failure  of  any  nation  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  develop- 
ment or  lack  of  development  of  these  cultural  elements.  In 
other  words,  in  any  nation  worthy  of  the  high  meaning  we 
have  ascribed  to  the  word,  the  average  of  these  cultural 
elements  must  be  very  high ;  and  these  elements  must  be  na- 
tional in  character — that  is,  very  definitely,  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional life  of  the  people. 

Therefore,  before  we  can  formulate  even  a  tentative  plan 
for  the  deliberate  building  of  a  nation,  we  must  apply  a  test 
to  our  own  country,  taking  into  account  the  stage  of  the  de- 
velopment of  these  cultural  elements,  the  opportunity  for 
further  growth,  and  our  responsibility  for  that  growth  in  the 
light  of  the  opportunity. 

Cultural  Development 
The  list  of  the  cultural  elements  which  could  be  given  is 
very  long ;  and  the  selection  of  the  few  which  should  head  that 
list  is,  necessarily,  more  or  less  a  matter  of  opinion.  We  feel 
safe,  however,  in  counting  as  among  the  most  vital  the  tangible 
elements  of  music,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and  litera- 
ture; the  less  definite  though  even  more  important  elements 
of  religion,  commercial,  industrial  and  social  ethics  and  recre- 
ation; the  least  tangible  as  to  procedure,  but  very  definite  as 
to   results,   the   principle   of  cooperation. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  cultural  shortcomings  of  our 
country  is  the  absence  of  a  national  music.  There  is  no  music 
which  is  distinctively  American,  neither  the  simplest  nor  the 
most  intricate ;  we  have  neither  folk-song  nor  that  which  grows 
out  of  folk-song,  grand  opera.  A  national  musical  conscious- 
ness is  equally  necessary  for  the  origin  and  growth  of  either 
of  these.  Neither  can  be  superimposed  upon  a  people;  both 
must  be  outgrowths  of  a  creative  impulse  whose  beginning 
goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  nation.  Throughout  the 
old  world  the  song  is  a  vital  part  of  work  and  it  is  music 
which  contributes  more  than  any  other  one  factor  to  the  joy 
of  European  life.  Visitors  in  the  older  countries  of  Europe 
have  always  been  delighted  by  the  peasants  singing  in  the 
field,  the  mason  humming  to  the  rhythm  of  his  hammer,  the 
boatman  keeping  time  to  the  swing  of  his  oars.  But  one  can- 
not sing^at  work  the  tune  which  one  heard  day  before  yester- 
day and  which  someone  wrote  last  month.  To  be  sung 
without  conscious  effort,  a  song  must  be  in-born,  must  be 
accepted  from  birth,  as  a  part  of  life,  for  otherwise  the  effort 
required  to  produce  the  song  is  too  great,  and  the  song  inter- 
feres with  the  task.  Nor  is  there  anything  more  enduring 
than  this  love  for  music  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  have 
lived  in  the  world  of  song.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
audiences  of  the  topmost  galleries  of  our  opera  houses,  but  we 
can  only  guess  at  the  privations  which  our  foreign-born  who 
fill  those  galleries  inflict  upon  themselves  in  order  that  they 
might  save  their  pennies  for  their  entrance  tickets.    We  should 

1  The  la*t  article  in  this  series.  The  earlier  articles  appeared  in  the 
Survey  for  December  20,  1919,  January  3,  January  24,  February  7 
and  February  21. 
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look  in  vain  for  a  similar  devotion  to  music  on  the  part  of 
the  mass  of  our  native-born  Americans.  Music,  too,  has  an 
added  value  in  that  it  is  that  national  cultural  element  which 
is  most  readily  appreciated  by  all  nations — the  one  universal 
language.  It  is  the  strongest  binding  link  making  for  a  true 
internationalism. 

To  jump  from  song  to  lifeless  materials — can  we  claim  for 
the  United  States  a  national  architecture?  We  have  nothing 
to  which  we  can  refer  as  one  refers  to  the  Spanish  house,  the 
Italian  villa,  the  Swiss  chalet,  the  English  mansion.  We  can- 
not point  to  a  city  block,  to  a  town  street,  or  to  a  farmhouse 
and  call  the  buildings  found  there  typically  American.  What 
we  do  find,  especially  in  the  newer  building  ventures,  is  a 
conglomeration  of  houses,  Italian,  English,  Swiss,  with  per- 
haps an  airy  Japanese  cottage  thrown  in  for  good  measure, 
all  side  by  side  in  a  single  block,  totally  unrelated  to  each 
other.  To  recall  the  poetic  villages'  in  Italy,  for  example, 
where  the  homes  in  the  valley  basins,  on  the  sides  of  hills,  on 
the  peaks  of  mountains  or  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  are  seem- 
ingly outgrowths  of  the  landscape,  is  to  draw  the  contrast 
between  these  and  our  own  settlements  which  are  often  blots 
upon  their  natural  surroundings.  And,  as  in  music,  we  come 
upon  the  absence  here  of  the  national  cultural  element.  For 
the  relation  which  exists  between  the  simple  cottages  that 
seem  to  grow  out  of  the  earth  under  unskilled  peasant  hands 
and  the  most  pretentious  architectural  structures  is  very 
similar  to  the  relation  between  the  folk-song  and  the  grand 
opera;  the  masses  of  the  Italian  people  sing  as  they  work,  and 
presently  from  their  midst  there  rises  a  Rossini  who  seems 
to  have  captured  the  very  song  of  the  stars  for  his  operas, 
until  we  carefully  examine  the  intricate  themes  and  find  many 
of  them  built  upon  the  simple  folk-songs  of  his  neighbors. 
Likewise,  the  peasants  pile  their  rude  stones  into  huts  which 
have  somehow  caught  the  loveliness  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  presently  the  beautiful  Italian  villas  come  into  being. 

Another  step,  and  we  must  consider  sculpture  and  painting. 
And  here  we  have  a  few  notable  men  and  women  of  Amer- 
ican birth,  but  they  sought  French  and  Italian  and  German 
soil  for  the  development  of  their  talents.  Because,  seemingly, 
the  atmosphere  of  their  home  land  could  not  give  to  them 
the  development  which  they  needed. 

The  record  of  literature  is  somewhat  better,  and  yet  Amer- 
ican literature  is  not  even  in  its  infancy,  for  the  true  inter- 
preters of  our  national  feeling  and  thought  are  yet  to  be  born, 
awaiting,  perhaps,  a  more  thorough  cr}'stallization  of  that 
national  feeling  and  thought  and  a  national  sense  of  leisure 
which  will  give  this  literature  the  chance  for  proper  develop- 
ment. Also,  in  this  connection,  we  cannot  omit  the  mention 
of  the  American  theater  which  from  the  national,  truly  liter- 
ary standpoint  is  practically  bankrupt,  and  the  long  list  of 
our  daily  newspapers  of  the  bulk  of  which,  judged  on  their 
literary  merit  and  the  sincerity  of  their  policy,  we  cannot  be 
very  proud.     Here,  too,  Europe  is  definitely  ahead  of  us. 

It  may  seem  a  joke  to  mention  here  the  absence  of  a  na- 
tional American  food.  Yet  the  significance  of  this  lack  is 
considerable.  Ham  and  eggs  seems  the  nearest  we  have 
come  to  a  food  that  is  distinctively  American,  and  ham  and 
eggs  calls  for  but  little  skill. 
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It  may  seem  another  joke  to  speak  here  of  recreation;  to 
say  that  much  of  our  national  troubles  and  unrest  is  due  to 
the  fact  that,  as  a  nation,  we  have  not  yet  learned  how  to 
play.  We  have  not  learned,  for  example,  England's  lesson 
of  leisure,  leisure  which,  somehow,  has  not  stood  in  her  way 
in  solving  some  of  the  problems  which  are  harassing  the 
world  today.  The  recreation  of  the  American  business  man 
narrows  down  to  sporadic  excitement  over  baseball  and  the 
hope  of  golf  "  when  I  am  older."  We  behave  toward  our 
business  in  general  as  a  man  behaves  on  his  first  job,  before  he 
has  mastered  it,  when  he  is  still  very  tense  with  his  new  re- 
sponsibility, and  we  do  not  give  to  our  arts,  to  our  ideas  and 
our  ideals  the  opportunity  for  unhampered  development. 

In  the  realm  of  less  concrete  accomplishments  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  quality  of  our  religious  spirit.  We  may  pity 
the  church-oppressed  peoples  of  Europe,  but  we  might  also 
envy  them  the  patience  which  they  show  in  the  face  of  dis- 
aster, their  aversion  to  divorce,  their  habit  of  bringing  religion 
into  their  home  life  of  every  day.  Their  shrines  and  their 
ikons  may  be  a  sign  of  idolatry  but  they  indicate,  as  well,  the 
presence  of  the  higher  thoughts  in  the  midst  of  the  every-day 
occupations.  Nor  is  this  a  plea  for  a  national  church,  but  for 
a  national  religious  sentiment,  a  sentiment  which  would  make 
impossible  the  Negro  baiting  in  certain  sections  of  the  coun- 
try; which  would  reduce  the  number  of  divorces;  which 
would  help  solve  some  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  per- 
plexities of  which  we  shall  speak  presently. 

Similarly,  we  could  question  our  commercial  spirit.  Our 
commerce  is  a  wonderful  institution,  but  the  spirit  which  too 
often  dominates  it  is  best  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  board  of 
directors  of  a  typical  commercial  enterprise  is  not  yet  ready 
to  take  representatives  of  the  public  into  its  confidence.  The 
rule  of  caveat  emptor  still  holds  sway.  We  still  talk  of  busi- 
ness ethics  as  distinct  from  "the  other  kind  of  ethics;"  and 
those  who  oppose  the  making  of  such  a  distinction  are  often- 
times charged  with  being  dreamers  and  theorists.  Yet  the 
troubles  which  arise  in  this  country  as  the  result  of  dealing 
in  accordance  with  "  business  ethics  "  could  hardly  be  called 
theoretical;  and  our  commercial  worries  are  not  confined  to 
a  guilty  national  conscience. 

It  is  almost  the  same  with  our  industries.  To  date,  no 
national  industrial  code  of  ethics  has  been  developed.  We 
have  but  to  turn  to  the  fiasco  that  took  place  in  the  national 
capital  during  October  of  last  year  to  see  this.  Employers 
still  deny  to  their  employes  the  right  to  organize  and  still  dis- 
miss them  for  joining  labor  unions.  Employes  still  bargain 
for  hours  and  wages  on  the  basis  of  "  all  we  can  get!  "  Or, 
when  employer  and  employe  join  hands  in  perfect  accord, 
the  public  suffers  through  the  combination  which  almost  as- 
sumes the  nature  of  a  conspiracy.  We  are  in  the  midst  of 
commercial  and  industrial  upheaval;  and  stability  seems  hard 
to  achieve  because  of  the  absence  of  inherent  national  stand- 
ards. 

In  these  times  particularly,  we  cannot  refrain  from  calling 
attention  to  the  general  lack  of  poise  which  makes  itself  mani- 
fest in  the  hysterical  driving  out  of  political  heretics,  even  to 
the  degree  that  we  forget  that  there  can  be  no  real  democracy 
without  free  criticism. 

Again  and  again  men  have  wondered  at  the  slow  develop- 
ment of  the  cooperative  movement  in  the  United  States.  When 
cooperation  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  solution  of  many  of 
the  world's  economic  difficulties  it  is  rather  significant  that 
even  in  a  country  as  backward  in  economic  development  and 
general  education  as  Russia,  the  cooperative  movement  has 
flourished  for  decades  on  a  scale  undreamed  of  in  this  coun- 


try and  that  there  its  place  has  been  so  definitely  won  that 
when,  recently,  wholesale  plunder  became  the  rule  in  that 
country,  the  cooperative  stores  of  the  Russian  villages  were 
not  touched  by  the  mobs.  In  this  movement  our  country  has 
far  to  go. 

Our  Opportunity  and  Responsibility- 
Is  there  any  excuse  for  all  this?    Is  there  any  reason  why  we 
should  not  stand  much  farther  along  the  line  of  progress  as 
a  nation? 

To  be  sure,  we  are  a  new  country.  And  countries  do  not 
become  nations  overnight.  But  ours  is  not  an  ordinary  coun- 
try. From  the  first  we  have  been  richly  favored.  We  have 
already  shown  enormous  progress.  In  calling  attention  to 
the  defects  enumerated  above,  we  are  not  forgetting  that  where 
we  have  made  comparisons  we  have  compared  an  infant  coun- 
try with  nations  of  the  Old  World  which  have  been  in  exist- 
ence for  untold  centuries.  We  are  not  forgetting,  too,  that 
in  certain  of  these  cultural  elements  and  others  which  we 
have  not  mentioned  we  stand  far  ahead  of  any  other  country 
of  the  earth.  All  of  this  is  beyond  dispute.  But  we  would 
maintain  that  a  country  which  has  reached  this  high  stage  of 
development  without  conscious  effort  on  her  part,  could  reach 
much  higher  stages  if  such  conscious  effort  were  applied  and 
her  great  responsibility  were  honestly  lived  up  to.  And  we 
would  maintain,  further,  that  America  possesses  opportunity 
necessary  to  the  task,  an  opportunity  unique  in  the  world's 
history,  the  opportunity  deliberately  and  consciously  to  build 
a  nation. 

Nature  has  been  very  kind  to  us,  giving  us  an  abundance 
of  resources.  We  have  the  vigor,  we  have  the  enterprise  and 
the  daring  which  have  always  led  us  to  use  these  resources 
to  the  limit.  Out  of  the  combination  there  has  grown  an 
endless  list  of  economic  and  industrial  advantages  which  have 
given  us  an  enviable  place  in  the  world.  Furthermore,  these 
economic  and  industrial  advantages  are  factors  which  can  and 
should  give  to  us  the  leisure  which  is  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  any  cultural  elements. 

From  our  very  beginning,  we  brought  in  the  cultural  fac- 
tors from  all  the  nations,  making  them  part  of  our  own  de- 
velopment. Not  only  were  the  spiritual  things  taken;  but 
supplementing  and  supporting  them  there  came  to  our  shores 
the  hardiest  representatives  of  many  nations.  Unconsciously 
and  blindly  they  have  been  helping  us  for  decades.  Con- 
sciously, and  endowed  with  a  vision,  they  could  walk  shoulder 
to   shoulder  with   us   in   the   new   undertaking.    . 

Above  all  this  we  possess  a  pioneering  spirit  that  is  irre- 
pressible, that  is  contagious  and  that  is  invincible.  It  is  part 
of  that  mysterious  power  of  America  of  which  we  spoke  in 
the  opening  paper  of  this  series — the  power  which  seems  to 
bring  out  the  best  in  any  man.  Our  full  opportunity  is  here 
and  the  machinery  is  partially  ready.  It  remains  but  to  per- 
fect that  machinery  and  to  use  it  for  definite  accomplishment. 

To  show  what  our  opportunities  are  in  the  various  fields, 
let  us  go  back  to  the  list  of  cultural  elements  of  the  lack  of 
which  we  spoke  in  our  opening  paragraphs. 

We  have  no  national  music.  But  we  all  have  a  love  for 
music.  We  have  our  musical  clubs,  our  concert  halls  are 
full,  and  the  European  musicians  come  to  America  to  be  ap- 
preciated. We  have  in  our  Negro  melodies  the  beginning  of 
folk  music  which  has  not  gone  the  normal  way  of  develop- 
ment because  of  the  lack  of  companionship  between  the  Ne- 
groes and  the  white  elements  and  because,  long  ago,  "  popu- 
lar music "  throttled  the  plantation  melodies.  Characteris- 
tically enough,  it  is  the  foreign-born  who  have  caught  in  its 
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A  CHANCE  STREET  GROUP  IN  ROME 


OO  far  America  has  no  national  music.  Yet  a  na- 
*-*  tional  music  must  be  developed  before  America 
can  give  her  share  to  the  arts  of  the  world.  Surely,  in 
the  growth  of  that  music,  a  rich  contribution  can  be 
made  by  people  who,  from  earliest  childhood,  play  and 
sing  as  naturally  as  they  laugh  and  talk. 
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The  Need  for  C  in:: 


the  Native-Born  a-. 


J  OVERS  of  poetry  the  world  over  travel  to  the  home 
J—d  of  D'Annunzio,  and  come  away  feeling  enriched 
by  the  visit.  Yet  the  Italian  laborer  who  patiently  digs 
the  sewer  in  one  of  our  cities  may  have  lived  many  years 
in  the  land  where  native  poetry  has  become  national 
poetry  and  is  part  of  the  daily  speech  of  rich  and  poor 
alike: 

It  is  only  necessary  to  visualize  some  of  our  American 
villages  to  realize  clearly  that  hands  that  can  build  such 
towns  as  those  of  Italy,  for  example,  should  find  ample 
work  in  the  building  of  our  new  land. 

AMERICA  has  not  yet  developed  a  national  archi- 
ll tecture.  Yet  the  marvelous  homes  which  are  the 
boast  of  her  rich  are  copied  from  dwellings  in  which 
the  European  peasant  lives,  and  which  he  has  helped  to 
design  and  build.  It  is  from  such  homes  as  that  shown 
at  the  left  that  the  peasants  of  Italy  go  out  daily  to  their 
work  in  the  fields. 


A ND  it  is  from 
./-Z  "  homes  "  such  as 
the  small  picture  at  the 
right,  that,  often,  the 
immigrants  in  America 
go  out  to  their  work. 
These  living  conditions 
will  have  to  be  changed, 
and  are  being  changed, 
but  sanitation  and  com- 
fort are  not  enough. 
The  men  whose  fathers 
built  the  beautiful  vil- 
lages of  the  old  world 
must  help  America  to 
make  her  new  settle- 
ments beautiful  also. 
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THE  OLD  BAREARISM — AND  THE  NEW 

TJf  E  are  accustomed  to  shake  our  heads  over  the  primi- 
''  five  homes  of  the  mother  countries.  The  Italian 
kitchen  (above)  has  no  visible  outlet  for  the  smoke.  We 
hold  out  to  the  European  the  promise  of  modern  improve- 
ments in  America — "A  real  sink  in  the  kitchen! "  Below, 
ive  have  the  mockery  of  it. 
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Operation  Between 
&\the  Foreign-Born 


jrELL  might  one  ask 
with  respect  to  that 
'motional  institution  —  the 
ement  —  "Is  it  Italy  or 
'.erica? "  The  Italians, 
ced  by  the  scarcity  of  farm- 
lands to  make  their  home 
enements  like  that  shown  at 
right,  often  leave  their  na- 
land  in  the  hope  of  becom- 
farmers  in  "  'Merika,"  but 
'-  just  another  tenement  in- 
<d.  Perhaps  if  they  were 
mitted  to  help  decide  their 
fate  in  America,  the 
t  cult  problem  of  distribu- 
\t  ■  would  be  nearer  a  solution 
ry. 
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entirety  the  charm  of  the  Negro  songs.  We  need  here  a 
deepening  of  our  understanding  of  music  which  will  bring 
that  music  out  of  the  concert  hall  into  our  daily  life,  will 
bring  it  out  of  the  southern  plantations  and  will  turn  mere 
admiration  into  a  creative  power.  And  in  this  we  have  the 
immigrant  to  help  us,  for  the  immigrant  is  actually  starving 
for  music  in  this  country.  Nor  do  we  want  the  immigrant 
to  give  us  his  national  music  but,  rather,  to  help  us  develop 
ours. 

So,  too,  we  lack  American  architecture,  American  sculpture, 
American  painting.  But  here  again  that  lack  lies  neither  in 
the  interest  nor  the  will  to  learn;  we  simply  have  not  learned 
to  think  in  terms  of  brick  and  stone  and  marble  and  color. 
That  avenue  too  is  open  and  waiting  for  education.  We  have 
our  scenery  and  our  history  for  the  painter  to  put  upon  can- 
vas— no  country  can  boast  of  greater  riches  in  either  field  ; 
and  our  history  can  be  translated  into  marble  with  unex- 
celled results. 

We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  our  literary  achievements.  But 
we  are  a  nation  of  readers;  we  are  a  nation  of  theatre-goers. 
Our  magazine  and  our  daily  paper  flourish,  and  the  "  show  " 
is  a  well  established  institution.  The  avenues  are  open,  the 
machinery  is  ready  for  a  literary  education  which  will  lead 
inevitably  to  a  creative  outburst  worthy  of  our  picturesque 
natural  environment,  of  our  eventful  history,  of  our  rich  and 
varied  ancestry,  and  of  the  spectacular  problems  and  under- 
takings of  our  life  today. 

As  we  are  a  nation  of  readers,  so  are  we  a  nation  of  church 
goers  and,  more  than  that,  we  hold  a  reverence  for  religion. 
Here,  too,  we  need  but  to  have  that  religion  brought  into  our 
every-day  life. 

So  it  is  with  our  commercial,  our  industrial,  our  general 
economic  standards.  No  other  nation  has  a  richer  field  in 
which  to  try  experiments  of  a  vast  nature,  experiments  which 
will  inculcate  the  best  social  spirit  into  the  rules  and  practices 
of  "  business  "  which,  to  the  world  at  large,  is  a  word  inex- 
tricably bound  up  with  everything  American.  No  other  nation 
accepts  business  as  so  important  a  part  of  life;  no  other  nation 
has  standardized  and  simplified  business  practices  to  such  an 
extent.  And  in  questioning  the  deeper  foundations  we  do 
not  compare  the  United  States  with  any  other  country  of 
the  globe ;  rather  do  we  compare  actual  achievements  with 
the  possibility  of  achievements  and  find  the  discrepancy  great. 
The  soul  of  business  has  not  developed  with  the  growth  of 
business  systems. 

As  for  recreation,  our  opportunities  here  are  literally  with- 
out limit.  At  present,  for  the  bulk  of  Americans  playtime 
is  definitely  limited  to  a  week  or  a  fortnight  a  year  during 
the  time  of  vacation.  Yet  the  opportunities  for  daily,  for 
hourly  recreation  lie  all  about  us,  at  our  very  doors.  And 
it  is  in  these  recreation  times  that  the  finest  community  spirit 
can  be  fostered,  that  groups  of  people,  native-born  and  for- 
eign-born, through  learning  to  play  and  chat  together  when 
there  is  no  pressure  of  work,  learn  to  work  together  in  a 
better  spirit  when  the  need  for  action  comes. 

When  we  consider  the  question  of  cooperation,  however, 
here,  more  than  anywhere  else  does  the  wide  gap  between 
opportunity  and  accomplishment  appear.  In  other  countries 
cooperation  has  grown  even  under  seemingly  impo'ssible  con- 
ditions, under  the  most  autocratic  forms  of  government.  Here 
in  America,  where  democracy  has  had  its  way  from  the  be- 
ginning— the  democracy  which,  after  all,  should  be  the  other 
word  for  cooperation — the  cooperative  movement  has  won 
comparatively  few  supporters.  Once  this  is  realized,  once  the 
means  is  given  to  join  the  two — democracy  and  cooperation 


— this  cooperative  movement  will  entrench  itself  forever 
within  this  nation  and  form  the  very  foundation  of  its  life. 

Over  and  above  all  these,  we  have  the  school  which  has 
come  to  be  accepted  as  a  fundamental  rock  in  our  national 
life.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  greater  reverence  for 
the  school,  for  education.  And  this  simplifies  greatly  any 
problem  of  unifying  cultural  elements  and  propagating  cul- 
tural doctrine. 

We  have  spoken  mainly  of  the  opportunity  for  improve- 
ment. But  there  is  something  which  goes  much  deeper,  the 
responsibility,  the  definite  unescapable  responsibility  which  has 
always  gone  with  opportunities  which  fall  to  any  country. 
In  our  case  the  responsibility,  like  the  opportunity  spoken  of 
above,  is  definitely  that  of  building  a  nation,  and  it  is  a  re- 
sponsibility which  should  force  us  to  strain  every  resource  for 
the  accomplishment. 

If  these  points,  then,  be  granted — that  in  general  nation- 
ality is  worth  preserving  and  worth  fostering;  that  the  United 
States  is  as  yet  far  from  being  a  nation  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word  because  her  national  cultural  elements  are  only  in 
the  first  stages  of  development ;  but  that  it  is  desirable  to  take 
advantage  of  a  unique  opportunity  to  further  that  develop- 
ment— then  it  is  a  natural  next  step  to  seek  some  machinery 
for  making  an  enduring  nation. 

A  Federal  Department  of  Nation  Building 

Concretely  we  propose  the  creation  of  a  new  department  in 
the  federal  government,  which  we  shall  call  the  department 
of  nation  building,  the  head  of  which  should  be  a  secretary, 
a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  Let  us  suggest  an  out- 
line of  such  a  department.  Further  discussion  would  undoubt- 
edly make  some  variation  in  the  tentative  grouping  of  activi- 
ties that  would  come  under  the  following  bureaus: 

1.  Bureau  of  Schools 

2.  Bureau  of  Preparation  for  Citizenship. 

a.  Division  for  Native-born 

b.  Division  for  Foreign-born 

c.  Naturalization  Courts  Division 

3.  Bureau  of  Community  Organization 

4.  Bureau  of  Labor  Exchanges. 

5.  Bureau  of  Selective  Immigration. 

6.  Bureau  of  Immigrant  Inspection 

7.  Bureau  of  National  Culture 

Taking  up,  briefly,  each  one  of  these  departments,  we 
would  indicate  their  functions  as  follows: 

Bureau    of  Schools 

In  any  program  of  nation  building,  the  school  is  the  point  of 
departure.  It  is  the  primary  focus  for  national  propaganda  of 
any  sort — the  avenue,  or  rather  the  network  of  avenues  which 
reach  out  into  the  least  accessible  places  of  our  country.  This 
bureau  would  replace  the  present  Bureau  of  Education  in  the 
Department  of  Interior,  and,  in  general,  would  function  along 
the  same  lines,  so  conducted  as  to  reach  every  person  in  the 
land.  Extension  and  elaboration  of  the  present  scheme  would 
come  mainly  in  the  extension  of  the  school  into  the  home  and 
into  industry — nor  does  this  mean  into  the  immigrant's  home 
alone,  and  into  industry  where  only  immigrants  are  employed. 
The  foreign-born  would  be  included,  not  singled  out,  and  the 
school  would  be  made  a  community  center  which  would  en- 
compass every  adult  and  every  child  of  the  school  district. 
The  change  in  the  name  really  covers  the  change  in  the  in- 
stitution; the  Bureau  of  Education  would  become  the  bureau 
of  schools — for  the  homelier  conception  of  the  "  school  "  is 
exactly  the  medium  through  which  education  can  reach  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people. 
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Bureau  of  Preparation  for  Citizenship 

The  task  of  preparation  for  citizenship  is  worthy  of  special- 
ized attention.  Nor  is  it  by  accident  that  we  have  placed  the 
section  for  the  native-born  before  that  for  the  foreign-born. 
It  is  the  native-born  who  must  be  prepared  for  citizenship  first, 
that  he  may  lead  the  way  for  his  new  comrade  from  over- 
seas. Again  we  repeat  that  it  is  only  because  the  alien  resident 
of  foreign  birth  demands  specialized  treatment  that  we  advo- 
cate the  establishment  of  an  alien  division,  separate  from  the 
division  for  the  native-born.  History  enters  into  the  teaching 
in  both  sections,  and  the  basic  principles  of  democracy;  dis- 
cussion of  the  machinery  of  government,  not  only  the  federal 
government  or  the  government  of  state  or  county,  but  munici- 
pal government  as  well,  covering  the  obligations  and  oppor- 
tunities and  privileges  of  every  day  and  every  hour.  In  this 
bureau,  too,  should  be  included  the  naturalization  courts 
division.  By  what  logic,  we  are  forced  to  ask,  does  naturali- 
zation come  under  the  federal   Department  of  Labor? 

Bureau  of  Community  Organization 

But  the  most  important  activity  in  connection  with  prepara- 
,  tion  for  citizenship  would  be  carried  on  by  the  third  bureau 
of  the  department,  that  of  community  organization.2  The 
creation  and  the  fostering  of  the  personal,  intimate  relation- 
ship between  man  and  his  government  would  enter  here;  also 
the  realization  of  the  responsibility  of  the  individual.  Under 
a  system  of  well  developed  community  life  there  could  be 
no  great  political  disturbances,  there  could  be  no  great  indus- 
trial upheavals,  for  man  and  his  government  would  indeed 
be  one.  Nor  could  there  be  a  better  medium  for  assimilating 
the  foreign-born  than  the  community,  properly  developed. 
Were  it  made  to  function  adequately,  such  a  scheme  would 
make  impossible  the  following  indictment  of  a  resident  alien: 
"  The  recent  immigrants  who  landed  in  this  country  to 
become  industrial  wage-workers,  and  frequently  at  the  direct 
solicitation  of  industrial  concerns,  left  behind  them  the  nar- 
rowly parochial  element  of  their  nationalism.  They  are  not 
cosmopolitans.  They  could  easily  be  gained  by  a  new  and 
wider  nationalism  that  would  find  the  sources  of  its  strength 
in  a  wider  outlook  upon  the  whole  world,  and  by  the  assimila- 
tion of  what  is  best  and  noblest  under  all  flags."3 

Bureau  of  Labor  Exchanges 

The  development  of  culture  depends,  in  great  part,  upon 
leisure.  The  existence  of  leisure  is  definitely  tied  up  with 
regular  employment.  In  turn,  regularity  of  employment  de- 
mands that  there  shall  be  an  efficient  scheme  of  labor  intelli- 
gence. That  means,  necessarily,  a  federal  labor  exchange 
which,  acting  in  cooperation  with  state  and  municipal  em- 
ployment offices,  shall  have  at  all  times  a  dependable  per- 
petual inventory  of  labor  demand  and  supply. 

Such  a  bureau  should  not  be  where  it  is  today,  under  the 
Department  of  Labor.  For  there  are  at  least  two  other  fac- 
tors in  employment  that  deserve  equal  representation — the 
emploj'er  and  the  public.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  fed- 
eral labor  exchanges  be  placed  under  neutral  and  thoroughly 
representative  supervision  in  order  that  it  might  be  assured 
complete  popular  support,  and  the  proposed  department  of 
nation  building  would  form  the  logical  agency  for  such  super- 

a  California,  by  an  action  just  taken,  is  the  first  state  to  give  official 
recognition  to  the  principle  of  community  organization.  There  has 
been  created  a  committee  on  Americanization  and  community  organiza- 
tion, called  the  California  Committee  of  Public  Agencies  for  American- 
ization, consisting  of  official  representatives  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Commission  of 
Immigration  and  Housing,  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  these  and 
other  public  agencies. 

*  The  Failure  of  the  Melting  Pot,  by  an  Unassimilated  Foreigner. 
The  Nation,  for  January  24. 


vision.  Furthermore,  a  department  which  looked  upon  labor 
from  a  national  standpoint;  a  department  which  also  looked 
upon  immigration  with  the  same  breadth  of  vision ;  a  depart- 
ment armed  with  the  best  possible  intelligence  with  regard  to 
all  the  phases  of  these  problems  could  answer  with  wisdom  at 
all  times  the  quantitative  aspect  of  the  question,  Do  we  re- 
quire more  immigrants?  Today,  that  question  is  fought  out 
in  congressional  halls  by  men  possessing  no  fundamental  data, 
giving  ear  to  interested  champions  of  the  workingmen  who 
want  the  field  to  themselves,  or  to  equally  interested  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employer  who  seek  "cheap  hands;"  or  to 
prejudiced  religious  or  racial  pros  or  antis  among  whom  the 
country's  welfare  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  secondary  con- 
sideration. 

Bureau  of  Selective  Immigration 
The  quantitative  question,  Do  we  need  more  immigrants,  and 
if  so,  how  many?  is  one  that  could  be  and  should  be  answered 
calmly,  and  without  prejudiced  hysteria,   had  we  dependable 
information   scientifically  obtained   by  impartial   agencies. 

Let  us  picture  the  bureau  of  labor  exchanges  functioning 
efficiently.  Let  us  imagine  that  its  findings  are  that  one  hun- 
dred thousand  immigrants  could  be  admitted  during  the  next 
six  months  to  the  advantage  of  the  country.  A  report  to  that 
effect  telling  where  these  immigrants  were  needed  and  indi- 
cating certain  job  specifications  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
bureau  of  selective  immigration  under  the  department  of  na- 
tion building.  The  latter  bureau  would  then  proceed  to  find 
the  most  desirable  prospects  and  invite  them  to  come  here. 

The  process  of  selective  immigration  is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  present  process,  which  we  may  call  that  of  rejec- 
tive  immigration.  Before  the  war,  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  all  who  would  come  were  welcome,  excepting  cer- 
tain manifestly  undesirable  classes.  Then  some  poorly  paid, 
thoroughly  incompetent  inspectors  did  the  weeding-out,  turn- 
ing back  some  forty  thousand  rejects  annually.  This  process 
was  cruel  and  inefficient. 

As  a  substitute,  we  propose  deliberate  selection,  the  actual 
task  to  be  performed  by  the  best  available  men,  thoroughly 
trained  and  well-paid,  working  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  bureau  of  selective  immigration. 

Selective  immigration  is  not  entirely  new  to  us.  In  a 
measure,  we  have  it  today.  But  the  selector  is  the  padrone  or 
the  labor  contractor,  whose  interest  is  his  own,  and  conse- 
quently selfish.  During  January,  1919,  the  commissioner  of 
police,  of  a  province  in  central  Italy,  cooperating  with  an 
agent  of  a  large  navigation  line,  misunderstanding  our  mis- 
sion, offered  to  deliver  to  us  twenty-five  thousand  laborers  as 
soon  as  shipping  accommodations  could  be  obtained.  We 
should  be  justified  in  exercising  selection,  but  the  selectors 
should  be  representatives  of  our  government  working  unsel- 
fishly in  the  interest  of  all  our  people. 

A  considerable  nucleus  of  the  large  and  satisfactory  Italian 
population  now  residing  in  Brazil  was  brought  there  thirty- 
five  or  forty  years  ago  upon  the  direct  and  selective  invitation 
of  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo  in  which  the  immigration  au- 
thorities kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  plantation  owners  of 
the  province  who  indicated  how  many  immigrants  were  needed 
and  what  their  qualifications  must  be.  After  this  the  authori- 
ties extended  invitations  to  certain  persons  in  Italy  and  offered 
to  pay  their  passage  and  to  subsidize  them  upon  arrival.  In 
this  way  thousands  of  Italians  were  brought  to  Brazil  and 
the  scheme,  insofar  as  it  involved  assimilation  and  the  stand- 
ards of  the  newcomers,  worked  perfectly.4 

4  Italian  Emigration   of  Our  Times,  by  R.  F.  Foerster. 
{Continued  on  page  719) 


NATION  BUILDING— VI. 

The  True  Americanization 


WHEN    OPPORTUNITY    OFFERS 

ONE  of  a  great  number  of  " neighborhood  " 
classes  in  English  in  a  California  city. 
For  want  of  a  better  schoolroom  it  was  held 
in  a  dilapidated  shack  which  possessed  neither 
doors  nor  windows.  Popular  opinion  pre- 
dicted absolute  failure  for  the  experiment. 
But,  every  school  night,  for  two  hours,  this 
group  crowded  the  two  tiny  rooms.  The  much 
spoken  of  indifference  to  Americanizing  influ- 
ences on  the  part  of  the  foreign-born  failed  to 
appear  here,  as,  in  truth,  it  has  failed  to  ap- 
pear everywhere  after  the  proper  approach  had 
been   made   on   the   part   of   the   native-born. 


EAGER    TO    PROFIT    BY    IMPROVEMENTS 

rHE  adult  immigrants  are  no  less  quick , 
than  are  the  youngsters  to  catch  the  Amer- 
ican ways  when  real  improvements  offer 
themselves.  These  Armenian  women — shown 
at  the  left — residents  of  a  California  city,  who 
learned  how  to  can  fruit,  were  eager  to  apply 
their  new  knowledge  to  their  own  housekeep- 
ing. It  would  be  profitable  to  have,  in  turn, 
these  Armenian  women  as  teachers  and  the 
Americans  as  students  in  other  branches  of 
cookery,  in  fine  sewing,  in  general  lessons  of 
thrift,  and  so,  perhaps,  go  far  beyond  the 
province  of  the  kitchen  in  mutual  helpfulness. 


"  FROM  'THE   IMMIGRANTS   THEMSELVES"    (Above) 

ft  7V7  OT  to  speculate  concerning  the  problems  and  dif- 
•*■  '  ficulties  of  the  foreign-born,  but  to  find  out,  from 
the  foreign-born  themselves,  what  these  problems  and  dif- 
ficulties are."  The  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Hous- 
ing of  California,  one  of  whose  complaint  offices  is  shown 
above,  was  built  upon  this  principle,  and  the  years  of  its 
work  have  proved  that  this  is  the  normal  approach  to  the 
question  of  assimilation. 


THE    QUESTION    OF    ATTITUDE     (Below) 

'T'HE  spirit  of  helpfulness  consistently  shown  by  this 
■*■  commission  in  its  dealing  with  the  immigrant  was  put 
to  its  greatest  test  during  the  period  of  draft  question- 
naires, when  literally  hundreds  of  foreign-born  came  each 
day  to  its  offices.  This  experience  {illustrated  below)  but 
strengthened  the  conviction  that  the  question  of  "  right 
attitude  "  is  the  one  which  must  underlie  any  constructive 
program  of  Americanization. 


WHERE   A    MAN    WORKS       (Above) 

TTAVING  established  a  proper  connection  with  the 
-LJ-  immigrants  through  its  Bureau  of  Complaints,  the 
commission  set  about  its  other  tasks,— housing,  which 
includes  the  inspection  and  improvement  of  the  housing 
conditions  of  the  state;  the  inspection  and  improvement 
of  labor  camps;  and  immigrant  education,  the  nature  of 
which  is  shown  on  the  opposite  page.  Under  the  super- 
vision of  the  commission  the  type  of  tent  houses  shown 
above  is  fast  replacing  the  kind  of  tent  shown  on  page 
692  in  this  issue.  The  thousands  of  labor  camps  of 
California  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  commission 
and  form  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  Americanization. 


COOPERATION       (Right) 

rHE  Russians  cannot  think  of  guests  without  think- 
ing of  the  samovar.  At  the  right,  Little  Russia  is 
voluntarily  banqueting  American  teachers  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  course  in  the  English  language  given  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  commission.  It  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  that  community  spirit  which  must  be  developed 
before  the  people  of  America,  native-born  and  foreign- 
bom  alike,  can  take  active  and  thoughtful  part  in  the 
government  of  the  new  nation. 


DUG-IN  ZYEMLIANKA 

The  underground  city  on  the  outskirts  of  Omsk 

Siberia 

By  Riley  H.   Allen 

SECRETARY,   SILURIAN    MISSION  OF  THE  AMERICAN   RED  CROSS 


WAR  and  refugees  are  almost  synonymous  terms,  so 
closely  are  they  related ;  and  in  none  of  the  war- 
stricken  countries  of  Europe  has  the  refugee  situa- 
tion been  more  terrible  than  in  Siberia,  which  has 
become  an  immense  international  dump,  receiving  not  only 
refugees  who  have  fled  before  the  Bolsheviks,  but  refugees  who 
three,  four  and  even  five  years  ago  were  driven  out  of  Russia 
because  of  the  German  and  Austrian  advance  on  the  southern 
borders,  and  refugees  of  every  nation  involved  in  the  war. 
Each  year,  instead  of  becoming  better,  the  situation  has  become 
worse.  What  little  the  people  saved  in  their  earlier  flights 
has  been  exhausted,  later  flights  have  been  too  hurried  to  per- 
mit rescuing  anything  but  the  clothes  they  actually  had  on, 
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At  the  Viatka  railway  yards,  Omsk.     There  are  many  of  these  villages  in   Western 

Siberia  where  homeless  folk  seek  shelter  underground  to  escape  the  rigors  of  winter. 

Most  of  them  are  refugees  from  European  Russia 


and  the  demoralized  industrial  conditions  of  the  regions  into- 
which  they  have  been  driven  has  made  it  practically  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  get  work  or  to  establish  themselves  in  business. 
Living  conditions  for  refugees  are  almost  unbelievable,  even 
to  an  eyewitness.  In  Omsk,  a  new  city  was  built  by  men  and 
women  who,  unable  to  get  shelter  of  any  other  kind,  resorted 
to  dugouts.  Thousands  of  people  live  in  box  cars  on  the  rail- 
road, and  last  July  when  the  Bolsheviks  drove  the  peasant 
farmers  from  the  plains  east  of  the  Urals,  men,  women,  chil- 
dren and  livestock  all  took  refuge  together  in  the  queer  little 
Russian  taplushkas,  even  living  on  the  tops  of  the  cars  in  rudely 
built  huts  made  of  birch  tree  branches. 

At  Novo-Nicholiask  and  other  points  which  at  the  time 
were  considered  out  of  the  danger 
zone,  families  unable  to  secure  the 
luxury  of  cars  established  themselves 
in  temporary  quarters  under  the  care 
of  their  more  fortunate  neighbors. 
Here  they  slept  and  cooked  what 
scanty  food  they  could  afford,  crawl- 
ing about  on  their  hands  and  knees 
when  the  rain  kept  them  beneath  the 
car  bottom  that  served  as  a  roof,  or 
lying  about  the  grass  nearby  when 
the  weather  permitted.  It  is  a  ter- 
rible life  to  picture ;  yet  men,  women 
and  children,  accustomed  to  comfort- 
able homes,  have  been  glad  of  the 
questionable  shelter  that  is  afforded 
beneath  a  box  car  on  a  siding. 

Steadily  the  Reds  have  advanced 
through  the  fertile  plains  of  Kour- 
gah  and  Petroplovak,  across  the 
Irtish  River  to  the  capital  city  and 
eastward.  Before  them,  like  a  hu- 
man tidal  wave,  increasing  in  vol- 
ume every  mile,  the  refugees  have 
gone — those  who  have  been  in  flight 
for  four  or  five  years  since  Russia's 
struggle  against  the  Central  Powers 
and  those  who  have  lived  in  the 
seclusion  and  safety  of  Siberia's  vast- 
ness    until    internal    troubles   drove 


them  out.  So  fast  and  furiously  have  they  traveled  eastward 
that  no  accurate  figures  are  available,  but  it  can  be  said  with- 
out exaggeration  that  the  number  must  have  reached  hundreds 
of  thousands.  The  problem  of  housing  these  people,  clothing 
and  feeding  them,  so  that  they  may  get  upon  their  feet  without 
being  pauperized,  is  a  great  task  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  a  task  that  has  been  handled  by  the  Siberian  Commission 
in  many  sections  of  the  country  for  more  than  a  year.  At  one 
time  the  work  of  the  civilian  relief  extended  at  important 
points  from  Vladivostok  to  Turgoyak  in  the  Ural  Mountains. 
Then  the  Red  Cross  was  forced  to  retreat,  evacuating  one 
point  after  another  as  the  refugees  themselves  were  obliged 
to  leave  cities  within  the  danger  zone.  Today  the  work  is 
being  carried  on  in  Tomsk,  Irkutsk  and  east  of  the  Baikal 
Tunnels  to  Vladivostok.  Food  and  garments  are  given  to 
refugees,  and  a  feature  of  the  work  is  the  contribution  of 
supplies  to  civilian  hospitals.  On  one  occasion  the  Red  Cross 
officer  in  charge  of  a  carload  of  refugee  clothing  discovered 
among  them  a  number  of  layettes.  He  was  rather  puzzled 
about  their  distribution  until  a  woman  came  asking  for 
clothes  for  older  children.  It  was  suggested  to  her  that  she 
might  like  a  baby's  outfit  too.  Her  gratitude  was  pathetic. 
The  next  day  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  applications 
were  received  and  the  supply  in  the  car  was  exhausted  before 
all  the  needs  were  met.  At  Tomsk  a  baby  three  days  old 
wore  nothing  in  the  way  of  clothes  but  an  elaborate  frilled 
bonnet  that  had  been  handed  down  from  older  brothers  and 
sisters,  perhaps  from  a  former  generation.  Even  the  babies 
that  are  born  in  the  Siberian  civilian  hospitals  are  little  better 
clad,  and  the  shortage  of  hospital  garments  necessitates  the 
mothers  wearing  their  own  day  clothes  in  bed — even  on  the 
operating  table  in  one  case,  and  it  was  an  operation  for 
appendicitis. 

Winter  is  still  on  in  Siberia.  Yet  thousands  of  these  peo- 
ple are  without  money,  without  work,  without  clothes,  food 
or  shelter,  save  the  unsanitary,  overcrowded  box  cars  or  the 
old  military  barracks  turned  over  temporarily  for  use  by 
refugees,  divided  into  tiers  to  double  the  floor  space,  and  into 
compartments  barely  six  feet  square  where  families  of  four, 
five  and  even  six  persons  are  obliged  to  live. 


YOUTHFUL    REFUGEES 

Who  came  to  the  American  Red  Cross  for  aid  and  got  it. 

The  Russians  have  a  proverb  which  well  fits  the  situation 
in  Siberia  today,  though  it  is  as  yet  far  from  fulfilment:  "  If 
everybody  gives  a  thread,  the  naked  will  have  a  shirt."  Plans 
under  way  to  relieve  the  situation,  which  are  being  carried 
out  in  cooperation  with  local  government  officials  and  the  Rus- 
sian Red  Cross,  include  sanitary  housing,  the  distribution  of 
clothes,  the  establishment  of  civilian  hospitals,  the  dispensaries, 
feeding  stations,  and  sewing  rooms.  The  knowledge  of 
home  support  and  home  approval  does  more  toward  spurring 
on  endeavor  against  seemingly  impossible  odds  than  any  other 
factor. 


THE    MANSION 

The  best  home  in  a  refugee  colony  at  Omsk,  where  half  the  houses  are  underground.     The     old  woman  is  carrying  water. 
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SCORES    OF   FACTORIES    HAVE   DEMONSTRATED  THE   ECONOMY   OF   VESTIBULE   SCHOOLS 

Facing  operation  on  bench  lathes,  Recording  &    Computing  Machines  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 
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Making  Men  while  We  Make  Materials 

The  Vestibule  School 
By  H.  E.  Miles 


IT  is  a  financial  mistake,  if  not  a  social  sin,  to  throw  a 
new  worker  from  the  employment  office  into  the  factory 
to  learn  his  task  as  best  he  can  by  observation,  by  ques- 
tioning the  man  next  to  him,  or  by  trusting  to  the  in- 
struction of  someone  neither  trained  nor  experienced  as  an 
instructor.  This  is  now  demonstrated  in  scores  of  factories 
in  this  country.  Wise  managements,  which  test  all  raw  mate- 
rial as  soon  as  it  is  received  to  see  that  it  is  "  up  to  specifi- 
cations," take  pot-luck  with  eyes  shut  as  to  the  quality  of  new 
employes. 

If  our  government  had  realized  the  truth  of  this  during 
the  war  as  soon  as  France  and  England  did,  each  war  factory 
would  have  produced  its  own  skilled  workers  instead  of  steal- 
ing workers  from  other  factories  and  having  them  stolen  in 
turn  and  participating  generally  in  a  riot  of  hiring  and  fir- 
ing. Incidentally,  we  would  have  had  far  greater  produc- 
tion at  less  cost.  Both  France  and  England  had  to  have  mil- 
lions of  new  industrial  workers  and  had  to  develop  them  in 
the  most  intensive,  practical  way  possible,  yet  with  such  con- 
sideration of  their  personal  welfare  as  had  never  before  been 
given.  France,  after  trying  all  possible  ways,  found  that 
the  time  of  learning  either  simple  or  involved  industrial  tasks 
is  many  times  shorter  if  one  or  more  of  each  type  of  machine 
used  in  the  plant  is  placed  in  a  separate  room  or  department 
devoted  to  training  only,  and  if  all  learners  are  there  taught 
to  do  perfectly  the  exact  thing  that  they  are  to  do  in  the  shop. 
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This  applies  equally,  she  found,  to  the  beginner  and  to  the 
long-time  employe  who  may  be  deficient  in  quantity  or  quality 
or  who  is  to  be  promoted.  Indeed,  so  necessary  was  this  type 
of  training  to  superior  production  that  the  French  govern- 
ment, after  careful  study,  required  every  factory  with  more 
than  three  hundred  operatives  to  set  up  a  training  department ; 
this  was  particularly  required  for  the  raising  of  the  ordinary 
workers  to  superior  places. 

A  little  later  England  made  substantially  the  same  require- 
ment. She  inserted  a  provision  for  training  in  each  contract 
for  the  production  of  war  materials.  Thus,  both  these  coun- 
tries discovered  the  convenience  and  value  of  giving  instruc- 
tion to  wage-earners  in  connection  with  employment  and 
wages. 

In  this  country,  an  advisory  central  agency  for  training  was 
set  up  in  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  which  was  so  far 
approved  that  it  was  later  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  with  an  appropriation  of  $150,000.  On  the  termina- 
tion of  this  service  with  other  appropriations  for  war  activities, 
June  30,  1919,  its  director  said  that  some  320  factories  had 
these  training  departments.  Among  these  were  various  modi- 
fications, such  as  those  found  necessary  by  factories  which 
used  machines  so  large  that  it  would  have  been  impracticable 
to  put  them  in  a  separate  room;  in  these  instances,  and  in 
some  others,  the  machines  used  for  instruction  are  "  tagged  " 
and    men    specially    skilled    in    training    for    production    are 
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placed  over  them,  with  no  other  duties  than  supervision.  In 
some  plants,  again,  training  is  given  only  in  departments  that 
are  backward  in  quality  or  quantity,  or  short  of  workers.  It 
is  interesting  to  note,  in  passing,  that  the  temporary  entrance 
into  industry  of  millions  of  women,  and  their  astonishing  ac- 
complishment, demonstrated  that  there  is  no  relation  between 
sex  and  mechanics,  except  that  women  are  in  general  more 
deft  and  more  patient  and  steady  at  delicate  or  monotonous 
operations.  Woman,  like  men,  must  be  selected  for  their  in- 
dividual aptitude,  with  substantially  no  consideration  of  sex. 
This  discovery  has  gone  far  toward  equalizing  wages  and 
has  developed  great  industrial  respect  for  women. 

The  Vestibule  School 
In  the  United  States  these  training  departments  are  often 
called  vestibule  schools,  that  is,  entrance  ways  to  the  factory 
and  to  efficiency.  Of  course,  labor  is  unfit  in  proportion  as  it  is 
untrained.  The  Department  of  Labor,  through  its  now  defunct 
United  States  Training  Service,  declared  that  a  careful  analy- 
sis justifies  the  estimate  that  60  per  cent  of  our  factory  work- 
ers are  producing  less  than  half  of  what  they  could  with  com- 
fort and  health  if  well  trained  and  enthusiastic.  This  judg- 
ment is  accepted  by  the  foremost  men  in  production  and  is 
illustrated  in  chart  No.  14-E  herewith.  The  statement  may 
be  objected  to  by  some  who  are  acquainted  with  exceptional 
institutions  of  remarkable  efficiency;  also  by  those  who  think 
particularly  of  the  highest  type  of  American  worker.  But  as 
the  chart  shows,  the  trouble  is  not  with  the  few  who  are  at 
the  top,  of  whom  nothing  more  should  be  asked,  but  with 
the  many  who  are  at  the  bottom,  the  leaden-footed,  untrained 
and  disheartened. 

Chart  14-I1  illustrates  the  difference  between  the  old  and 
the  new  way  of  training  workers.  One  of  the  largest  and 
fairest  factories  in  the  country  made  a  comparison  between 
two  men  in  its  employ  who  were  doing  repeat  operation  of 
the  same  kind  and  who  were  apparently  of  equal  ability.  The 
one  represented  by  the  dotted  line  was  left  at  his  regular 
work  where  he  made  no  improvement,  while  the  other,  repre- 
sented by  the  full  line,  was  sent  into  the  training  room  and 
in  a  week  had  greatly  increased  his  production,  doubling  it  in 
twenty-one  days  and  ranking  with  the  best. 


1From  Bulletin  No.  14,  Training  in  Industrial  Plants,  U.  S.  Train- 
ing Service ;  obtainable  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Washington. 
Other  charts  here  shown  are  from  same  source. 
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SIXTY    PER    CENT    OF    OUR    FACTORY    WORKERS    ARE    PRODUCING    LESS 
THAN    HALF    WHAT   THEY    COULD" 

Chart  14-G  shows  how  a  new  worker  after  four  days  in- 
the  training  department  was  brought  to  better  than  average 
production  in  the  factory.  The  dotted  line  shows  how  he 
spoiled  stuff  during  the  first  three  days  and  then  did  only 
perfect  work.  It  might  have  taken  months  or  years  for  these 
workers  to  acquire  the  efficiency  in  the  shop  which  they  quickly 
acquired  in  the  training  department.  As  all  losses  in  manufac- 
turing, however  stupidly  incurred,  are  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer with  profit  added,  it  is  of  moment  to  us  all  to  press 
for  this  training. 

Pin-Point  Instruction 
America's  intellectuals  cry  out  against  the  continued  perform- 
ance of  simple  tasks  by  factory  workers.  This  leads  them  to 
condemn  instruction  in  simple  things — an  indication  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  wise.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  day's  work, 
whether  in  the  professions  or  in  factory  production,  is  the 
doing  of  things  that  are  quite  simple  once  they  are  learned. 
If  a  simple  thing  like  the  baking  of  bread,  sweeping  floors  in 
parlor  or  factory,  or  a  "  repeat  "  operation  in  a  machine  shop^ 
must  be  done,  is  the  simplicity  of  it  an  excuse  for  doing  it 
poorly?  How  is  one  to  rise  to  the  doing  of  more  difficult 
things  without  first  learning  to  do  simple  things  perfectly? 
Slaves  of  machines?  Nothing  so  tends  to  fasten  a  worker 
permanently  to  a  less  desirable  job  than  doing  that  job  poorly. 
Mastery  of  that  job  is  the  first  indication  of  ability  to  take 
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DATA 
2&7  PIECE5  =  LOWPROOUCTION 
BELOW  WHICH   ITWAS  AN 
EXPENSE  TO  KEEP  THE  OPERATOR 
I 

PIECES  =  AVERAGE   DAY'S 
PRODUCTION   OF  OPERATOR  WHILE 
IN  MANUFACTURING   DEPT,  OR   ZlZ 
BELOW  OUTPUT    NECESSARY   TO 
.COVER     HIS    MAINTENANCE. 

To/.l  INCREASE    IN   PRODUCTION 
I   DURING    TRAIN/NO    PERIOD. 
1 
AVERAGE     PRODUCTION    DURING 
TRAINING    PERIOD    EQUAUJEO  THAT 
OF  ESTIMATED    lO  h"R.  DAY  OUTPUT  £>03 

ESTIMATED    lO  H*R    DAY   PRODUCTION 
REACHED    S  DAYS   AFTER  STARTING 
TRAINING 


-PAY5-BY  WEEKLY    PERIODS 


THE    ABOVE  IS  A  DAILY  RECORD   OP  A 
WORKMAN    INTHE    MANUFACTURING    OEPT 
OFA  NEW   ENGLAND    FACTORY,  ALSO   HIS 
DAILY    RECORD  WHEN  TRANSFERRED  "TOTHE 
TRAINING    DEP'T  FOR.  UPGRADING 


WHERE  THE   STREAK   OF   LIGHTNING    SUDDENLY   ASCENDS    IS    WHERE    THE   WORKER   ENTERED   A   TRAINING   DEPARTMENT 


a  better  job  and  to  go  toward  the  top  where  there  is  always 
room. 

The  resDonsibility  and  the  desirability  of  the  emolover's 
watching  for  these  signs  of  mastery  is  a  part  of  management 
«verywhere.  Where  training  departments  are  used,  the 
tendency  is  decidedly  to  promote  the  best  workers  from  the 
simpler  tasks  through  training  to  better  places.  The  train- 
ing room  substitutes  for  the  gamble  of  hiring  and  firing  the 
certainty  of  advancing  proved  workers.  The  training  depart- 
ment thus  becomes  the  worker's  substitute  for  the  technical 
course  of  the  public  school.  Foremen,  superintendents,  tool 
room  workers  and  master  mechanics  are  today  trained  from 
the  present  force  in  some  of  our  factories. 

Civilization  requires  the  domestic  use  of  tens  of  millions 
-of  pieces  of  light  hardware  yearly.  We  should  export  other 
tens  of  millions  of  pieces.  It  is  "'  repeat  "  production  char- 
acteristic of  many  trades.  Chart  No.  16-F  shows  what  one 
of  out  greatest  makers  did  through  his  training  department. 
The  worker  charted  did  so  poorly  during  the  first  five  weeks 
he  was  under  observation  that  he  was  not  worth  his  floor 
space.  Discharge  him?  What  chance  of  getting  a  better 
worker  through  the  employment  office?  He  must  have  been 
as  dissatisfied  with  his  showing  and  his  wages  as  his  employers 
were.  Instead  of  another  case  of  labor  turnover  he  was  sent 
to  the  training  department,  where  in  one  week  his  output 
increased  50  per  cent  and  in  three  and  a  half  weeks  100  per 
cent.    A  new  man  and  a  new  wage. 

We  all  regret  that  millions  of  workers  are  held  on  single, 
simple  operations  for  years  without  change.  Usually,  the 
•worker  is  unwilling  to  change  because  it  has  taken  him  months 
and  sometimes  years  to  learn  to  do  this  one  operation  rapidly 


and  accurately.  He  knows  that  it  may  take  a  long  time  to 
become  satisfactory  at  another  job.  Both  production  and  the 
well-being  of  the  worker  will  be  improved  when  we  shift 
workers  from  one  job  to  another  often  enough  to  give  variety. 
Dean  Schneider  of  Cincinnati  says  that  if  an  operator  facing 
a  window  and  feeding  sheets  of  paper  into  a  printing  press 
changes  places  with  the  worker  on  the  other  side  of  the  ma- 
chine taking  these  sheets  out,  there  is  a  benefit  to  both  workers 
in  the  change.  A  training  department  teaches  the  average 
worker  very  quickly,  sometimes  in  two  days,  sometimes  in  six, 
to  do  his  present  job  better  and,  in  a  little  longer  time,  to 
do  well  the  next  higher  job.  In  the  very  simple  process  of 
turning  the  ivory  buttons  worn  on  men's  suits,  the  time  of 
bringing  new  workers  to  full  production  was  reduced  from 
eight  months  to  twelve  weeks  with  prospect  of  further  re- 
duction to  eight  weeks.  It  was  also  found  best  in  some  proc- 
esses to  stop  all  machines  three  minutes  in  each  hour  and  in 
others  ten  minutes  mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon. 

The  Packard  Motor  Car  Company  arranges  its  machinery 
so  that  each  piece  of  the  product  is  made  complete  in  its  sepa- 
rate group  of  machines.  It  trains  each  operator  to  run  all  of 
the  machines  in  his  group,  thereby  making  labor  mobile  and 
giving  variety.  The  Norton  Grinding  Company,  of  Wor- 
cester, has  been  particularly  successful  both  in  training  new 
workers  and  in  upgrading  large  numbers  of  old  employes,  giv- 
ing to  each  learner  decided  breadth  of  instruction  and  dis- 
closing in  the  training  room  the  ability  that  has  supplied  the 
call  for  foremen  and  leadership.  The  training  room  has  made 
proper  higher  wages  than  were  formerly  thought  fair  either 
to  the  company  or  to  the  consuming  public,  which,  after  all, 
must  pay  all  costs. 
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Of  the  once  despised,  now  respected,  garment  trades,  at 
which  great  numbers  labor,  the  United  States  Training  Serv- 
ice, after  thorough  investigation,  said : 

Practically  no  effort  has  been  made  to  standardize  a  series  of  oper- 
ations in  which  the  learner  may  be  given  instructions  in  rotation 
that  will  serve  as  training  for  the  industry.  The  number  of  workers 
who  made  good  under  this  system  is  variously  estimated  at  from  two 
in  five  to  one  in  seven.  The  tragic  phase  of  this  condition  is  that 
failure  is  almost  invariably  attributed  to  stupidity,  carelessness  and 
indifference.  The  surprising  thing  is  that  any  make  good  in  such 
trainings  The  result  has  been  loss  of  time,  energy  and  money  and 
•discouragement  to  the  workers  through  misdirected  effort  .  .  .  and 
heavy  labor  turnover  .  .  .  costing  from  $50  to  $200  per  person.  Not 
over  25  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the  industry  (excluding  cutters, 
for  whom  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  apprenticeship  exists)  are  prop- 
erly trained.  .  .  .  Among  the  wholesale  manufacturers,  tailors  to 
the  trade  and  the  larger  contract  shops,  approximately  40  per  cent  of 
the  workers  should  know  at  least  several  operations  in  one  of  the 
three  major  divisions  of  machine  operation,  hand-sewing  and  press- 
ing. .  .  .  This  condition  [too  great  specialization]  is  harmful  to 
both  employer  and  employe.  It  diminishes  the  worker's  annual  in- 
come through  loss  of  time  during  the  dull  season.  ...  It  utterly 
disrupts  stabilized  employment  and  production. 

This  statement  on  the  garment  trades  is  applicable  to  many 
others. 

One-fifth  of  all  workers  in  the  Illinois  Tool  Works,  in 
Chicago,  have  been  in  its  training  department.  Many  of  these 
were  capable  employes  before  going  to  the  school  for  im- 
provement. They  were  there  broadly  trained — a  training  so 
broad  that  it  often  covered  all  the  machines  in  the  factory. 
The  National  Metal  Trades  Association  has  made  the  presi- 
dent of  this  company  chairman  of  its  committee  on  industrial 
training,  with  expert  assistance,  so  that  as  many  of  the  asso- 
ciation's one  thousand  members  as  will  may  train  their  people. 

The  writer  thought,  until  he  reluctantly  inspected  a  rub- 
ber shoe  factory,  there  could  be  no  need  of  scientific  training 
in  the  mere  sticking  together  of  the  fourteen  pieces  of  gummed 
cloth  that  makes  a  rubber  shoe.  It  was  a  great  lesson.  Com- 
monly in  such  factories  in  this  and  other  trades  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  women  are  employed  off-hand  and  set 
to  work  with  only  the  most  cursory  instructions.  A  high- 
minded  management  with  the  best  of  intentions  tells  the  new 
worker  that  after  a  couple  of  months  she  may  expect  to  earn 
from  $15  to  $18  weekly  and  later  possibly  $22.    Some  girls  will 


TRAINING    SCHOOL,   SEWING  DEPARTMENT 

Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation 


LEARNING   TO    OPERATE   AN    AUTOMATIC    SCREW    MACHINE 

State  Trade  School,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
work  earnestly  for  months  without  reaching  $12  and  will  spoil 
much  stock  meantime.  Then  they  quit,  possibly  discharged, 
marked  as  incompetent  and  industrially  worthless.  I  know 
some  college  graduates  of  large  ability  who  could  not  earn  $12 
weekly  in  one  of  these  factories  in  competition  with  an  un- 
schooled girl  getting  $20.  This  because  the  college  girls  I  have 
in  mind  happen  to  lack  that  faculty  of  instant  coordination  of 
eye  and  hand  that  gives  the  speed  necessary  to  quantity  pro- 
duction. Some  thirty  rubber  shoe  factories  are  now  putting 
in  simple  but  scientific  training  methods  by  which  the  new 
worker  is  brought  to  high  efficiency  in  quality  and  quantity 
in  a  fraction  of  the  time  formerly  required,  and  the  girl  who 
is  unfit  for  this  work  is  advised  to  seek  other  employment  fit 
for  her.  This  better  way  is  lessening  turnover  and  spoilage, 
increasing  production,  and  improving  the  spirit  of  the  work- 
ers.   Of  course,  it  saves  money. 

Placement 
There  is  something  in  the  tests  and  the  measurements  of 
placement  artists  and  in  vocational  guidance;  yet  one  way  to 
swim  is  to  jump  into  the  water.  Common  sense  enables  each 
of  us  with  care  to  judge  the  natural  qualifications  of  others. 
With  only  this  judgment  and  a  few  trade  tests  an  employ- 
ment manager  now  sends  a  new  employe  into  the  training  de- 
partment where  by  actually  undertaking  his  appointed  task 
he  quickly  discloses  his  aptitudes  and  knowledge.  If  unsatis- 
factory, he  is  there  taught  to  do  his  task  perfectly  or  taught 
a  more  fitting  task  or  advised  to  go  elsewhere.  We  have 
dulled  the  ambition  and  sometimes  broken  the  hearts  of  work- 
ers by  leaving  them  for  months  or  years  poorly  placed  or 
poorly  taught. 

As  a  nation  we  have  been  grossly  indifferent  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  one  incomparable  natural  resource,  the  mind  and 
muscle  of  our  working  people.  Long  ago  Prof.  Irving  Fisher 
valued  this  in  terms  of  money  at  $200,000,000,000  to  $250,- 
000,000,000,  or  five  times  the  value  of  all  our  other  natural 
resources  combined.  In  today's  figures  this  would  be  about 
5350,ooo,ooo,ooo.     This  is  our  only  asset  that  increases  with 
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use  and  cannot  be  depleted.  We  are  now  determined  to  see 
how  much  can  be  made  of  it  and  to  what  extent  we  can  sell 
more  of  brains  and  less  of  raw  material.  America  has  been 
likened  to  a  huge  stevedore  bearing  down  to  the  ships  of  the 
sea  crude  and  semi-crude  materials,  the  irreplacable  heritage 
of  the  ages,  only  manufactured  enough  to  go  on  shipboard, 
and  received  by  foreign  countries  as  their  raw  material  to  be 
immeasurably  enhanced  in  value  by  the  developed  industrial 
skill  of  the  foreign  workers.  Before  the  war  56  per  cent  of 
our  so-called  "  manufactured  products  "  were  of  such  quality 
as  hides,  beef,  petroleum  extracts,  bar  copper,  lumber  and 
iron.  We  exported  cotton  at  twelve  cents  a  pound,  all  soil 
value  except  as  the  Negro  plowed  and  picked  it.  We  re-im- 
ported this  same  cotton  in  fine  fabrics  at  $40  a  pound ;  ex- 
ported iron  at  2  cents  a  pound  and  imported  instruments  at 
$10  a  pound.  In  the  main,  we  exported  raw  materials  with 
only  enough  brains  added  to  get  the  nfaterial  on  shipboard, 
and  imported  brains  with  only  enough  material  to  carry  the 
brains. 

There  are  only  four  great  manufacturing  nations  in  the 
world — England,  Germany,  France  and  the  United  States. 
All  these  are  now  handicapped  except  the  United  States.  Out- 
side these  nations  are  one  and  one-half  billions  of  human  be- 
ings looking  to  them  for  their  manufactured  products.  We 
have  not  only  an  opportunity  but  an  obligation.  We  must 
lessen  the  suffering  of  the  people  throughout  the  world  by  the 
utmost  practicable  increase  in  the  volume  and  quality  of  pro- 
duction and  make  the  most  of  the  power  of  each  worker. 

Nowhere  was  it  more  clearly  disclosed  that  training  is  more 
than  instruction  in  manipulation  than  in  the  training  depart- 
ment of  the  Recording  and  Computing  Machine  Company  at 
Dayton.  The  operatives  of  this  company  were  so  perfectly 
trained  to  make  time  fuses  for  shells  that  they  produced  four 
times  the  initial  estimates  of  production  engineers  with  a  min- 
imum of  spoilage.  "  The  whole  man  "  (mostly  woman,  how- 
ever, in  this  case)  was  trained — rest  periods,  an  understanding 
of  the  purpose  and  method  of  production,  following  the  new 
worker  after  leaving  the  training  room  to  make  sure  of  the 
tight  factory  adjustment — all  resulting  in  such  cooperation 
and  enthusiasm  as  gave  the  highest  wage  and  the  lowest  cost 
in  the  country  on  that  product,  if  we  may  credit  the  finding 
of  federal  accountants.    Think  of  it !    Top  wages ;  bottom  costs. 

In  each  industry  methods  of  training  must  be  worked  out 
covering  its  special  requirements.  Committees  of  leading 
manufacturers  in  many  of  these  industries  are  being  formed 
for  this  purpose.  Organized  labor  appreciates  the  opportu- 
nities that  lie  in  this  training  and  that  it  constitutes  a  necessary 
element  in  the  increase  of  per  capita  production  to  which  we 
are  all  pledged.  Limitation  of  production  came  near  ruining 
England,  where  it  is  now  supposedly  quite  done  away  with. 
It  still  curses  America,  but  we  have  all  come  to  see  that  it 
must  be  removed.  It  is  due  in  part  to  the  old-time  belief  on 
the  part  of  many  workers  that  the  less  they  do  the  more  hours 
they  will  be  employed.  Manufacturers  realize  that  it  is  also 
due  in  great  measure  to  a  practice  common  until  recently  in 
possibly  the  majority  of  factories  of  having  a  "  limit  "  to  the 
amount  they  will  pay  piece  workers  of  each  type.  When  this 
limit  is  passed  by  the  piece  worker  his  prices  are  cut.  This 
limit  is  as  well  known  to  the  workers  as  to  the  office  and 
sometimes  better  known.  It  is  now  commonly  agreed  that 
piece  prices  and  other  forms  of  payment  must  be  determined 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  once  determined,  the  worker  must 
be  allowed  to  profit  by  them  without  change,  except  for  the 
gravest  reasons,  as  when  the  process  of  production  is  materially 
changed.  There  are  interesting  stories  current  of  the  difficulty 
some  shop  managers  have  had,  first  in  convincing  the  office  of 
this  policy  and  later  in  making  the  workers  believe  that  the 


policy  wTould  be  faithfully  carried  out.     Where  introduced  it 
has  invariably  stimulated  production,  sometimes  doubling  it. 

The  Cost 
At  the  time  of  the  armistice  a  company  making  the  finest  type 
of  light  internal  combustion  engines  was  said  to  be  spending 
at  the  rate  of  $740,000  in  its  training  department,  most  of 
this  being  the  wages  of  the  learners.  Yet  there  was  no  net 
expense,  as  production  in  the  training  department  cost  no  more 
(accountants  said  less)  than  in  the  factory  proper.  The  saving 
in  wastage  and  broken  machinery  was  great.  Another  factory 
was  spending  at  the  rate  of  $450,000.  It  reported  that  after 
three  months'  use  of  the  training  departments  there  was  a  man- 
ifest improvement  in  the  entire  force  of  7,000  workers  from 
the  example  of  those  especially  trained. 

It  costs  something  to  train  workers  by  any  method.  It 
usually  costs  one-third  to  two-thirds  less  to  train  by  the  new 
method  than  by  the  old.  It  is  proper  to  pay  new  workers  a 
sort  of  apprentice  wage  of  about  two-thirds  the  full  wage. 
This  saving  sometimes  offsets  the  cost  of  training.  Also  the 
better  quality  of  training  improves  the  entire  shop  and  makes 
all  production  less  expensive.  Some  factories  say  they  train 
new  workers  for  accurate  repeat  operations  on  high  grade 
machines  for  less  than  ten  dollars.  A  shoe  factory  fixes  four 
weeks  and  fifteen  dollars  net  cost  for  training  returned  soldiers 
without  experience  soon  to  reach  seven  dollars  a  day  in  the 
factory  making  the  best  quality  of  women's  shoes.  An  auto- 
mobile factory  is  training  new  workers  to  use  a  series  of  high 
grade  machines,  each  $52,  being  less  than  half  the  former  cost. 
This  is  the  highest  figure  reported.  It  is  better  where  possible 
to  "  upgrade  "  workers  and  make  a  practice  of  lifting  good 
workers  to  the  next  better  job  by  recurrent  visits  to  the  train- 
ing department,  with  no  decrease  in  wages  and  relatively  quick 
results.  The  training  department  has  been  called  a  human 
tool  room,  wherein  the  human  factor  in  industry  is  made  keen 
and  responsive  by  special  intensive  methods,  as  the  material 
agencies  are  developed  and  maintained  in  our  present  tool  room. 

The  first  chart  (page  701 )  issued  by  the  United  States  Train- 
ing Service,  indicates  that  the  right  kind  of  training  department 
and  proper  collateral  development  might  increase  by  one-half 
the  production  of  the  poorer  60  per  cent  of  our  factory  workers 
without  materially  increasing  individual  effort — that  is,  with- 
out strain.  If  the  total  is  increased  20  per  cent  we  save  one- 
fifth  of  our  $5,000,000,000  factory  payrolls.  As  overhead 
usually  equals  wages  (sometimes  less,  sometimes  much  more) 
we  would  have  another  saving  of  Si, 000,000,000,  or  in  all 
$2,000,000,000  in  factory  cost.  As  the  aggregate  profits  of 
manufacturer,  wholesaler  and  retailer,  aside  from  their 
handling  charges,  may  be  estimated  at  half  of  the  factory  cost, 
we  see  that  we  may  fairly  aim  at  an  annual  saving  of  over 
$3,000,000,000  to  the  consumer.  This  means  much  to  domestic 
consumers  and  to  our  continued  hold  on  foreign  trade. 

The  Educational  and  Human  Values 
As    Dr.    David    Snedden,    of    Columbia,    has    stated    in    ar* 
address  before  the  Regents'  Convocation  of  the  State  of  New 
York,   in    1918: 

Given  opportunities  of  the  kind  here  suggested  [vestibule  schools 
and  factory  training  departments],  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that 
the.more  ambitious  and  gifted  boys  will  push  on  from  level  to  level. 
As  they  reach  twenty-two  to  thirty  years  of  age  some  of  them  wUF 
become  aware  of  their  possession  of  natural  powers  of  leadership. 
They  will  see  possibilities  of  becoming  foremen,  inspectors,  managers, 
inventors,  technical  specialists.  They  will  attend  special  upgrading 
schools,  correspondence  schools,  or  else  take  a  year  or  two  off  to  go  to 
a  technical  school  or  college  in  the  field  of  their  special  interest. 

Is  not  the  plan  of  vocational  education  here  suggested  the  only 
one  that  will  assist  our  workers  in  modern  highly  specialized  pro- 
ductive enterprises? 

All  other  considerations  would  pale  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  us  if  they  meant  only   greater  production,   much   as  the 
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world  now  needs  material  things.  The  joy  of  living  is  in 
service,  in  successful  accomplishment.  The  great  majority 
of  our  wage-earners  are  put  at  tasks  which  they  do  more  or 
less  poorly  and  with  no  evident  means  of  learning  to  master 
these  tasks  or  of  getting  away  from  them  to  better  ones.  They 
must,  therefore,  be  either  broken  in  spirit  or  rebellious,  dis- 
satisfied, and  more  or  less  inclined  to  disorder.  Little  as  we 
like  to  compliment  Germany,  she  set  the  way  in  industrial 
training.  With  her  for  forty  years  earning  and  learning  have 
gone  hand  in  hand  until,  as  Edwin  G.  Cooley  says,  65  per 
cent  of  the  foremost  men  in  her  industries,  both  in  the  technical 
and  the  managerial  departments,  are  those  who  began  work 
at  13  or  14  and  used  the  twin  ladders,  carefully  provided,  of 
labor  and  learning.  As  Dr.  Kerschensteiner,  Germany's  fore- 
most expert  in  the  education  of  the  workers,  says,  however, 
in  Germany  no  school  for  workers  taught  citizenship.  Her 
workers  were  taught  to  produce  and  to  obey.  This  ghastly 
mistake  will  not  be  made  in  other  countries. 

England  had  her  lesson  from  German  efficiency  before  the 
war  and  would  have  adopted  the  best  of  German  methods 
and  added  citizenship  and  the  spiritual  values  and  by  act  of 
Parliament  set  up  the  kinds  of  training  here  outlined  in  1915 
had  not  the  war  occurred.  As  it  was,  Parliament  decreed  in 
August,  191 8,  that  a  nation-wide  system  of  continuation 
schools  should  be  set  up  at  the  end  of  the  war,  giving  four 
hours  per  week  of  training  during  working  hours  to  every 
worker  under  sixteen,  and  after  1925  eight  hours  per  week 
until  eighteen,  and  provision  for  all  older  workers  attending 
voluntarily  day  time  or  evening.  Wisconsin  legislated  to  this 
effect  in  191 1  and  now  requires  eight  hours  of  instruction 
during  daylight  working  hours  for  all  wage-earners  under 
seventeen,  and  voluntary  instruction  for  all  older  workers  in 
all  occupations  at  hours  convenient  to  them,  evenings,  dull 
seasons,  when  unemployed,  etc.  Pennsylvania,  by  a  statute 
of  1913,  requires  all  workers  under  eighteen  to  attend  part- 
time  schools  eight  hours  a  week.  This  winter  seventeen  other 
states,  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  have  so  legislated,  some, 
however,  requiring  as  a  start  only  four  hours  a  week  until 
sixteen,  as  Wisconsin  did  at  first  and  as  England  does  as  a 
beginning.  The  legislators  and  people  in  all  other  states 
•expect  like  enactments.     We  are,  therefore,  quite  justified  in 
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saying  that  the  United  States  has  decided  that  education  shall 
be  continued  compulsorily  by  everyone  until  eighteen,  and  that 
whatever  can  be  should  be  done  for  older  workers  of  whatever 
age  or  condition.  It  is  only  left  to  us  to  accept  the  decision 
and  see  how  much  can  be  accomplished  under  it. 

Collaterally,  we  must  ( 1 )  maintain  and  improve  our  public 
schools,  and  (2)  use  the  facilities  of  production  so  far  as 
properly  may  be  for  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  and  the 
heightening  of  the  spirit  of  our  adult  population.  For  the 
moment  our  schools  are  bankrupt.  They  now  cost  in  salaries 
and  maintenance  only  $700,000,000  annually.  They  require 
about  $300,000,000  additional  in  salary  increases  only  to 
hold  the  present  standard,  which  is  everywhere  felt  to  b? 
regrettably  low.  It  is  estimated  that  140,000  teachers  will 
have  resigned  by  the  end  of  the  present  school  year  to  take 
better  paying  positions. 

Our  system  of  free  public  high  schools  is  still  called  an 
American  experiment.  No  other  nation  has  them  or  contem- 
plates having  them.  There  are  in  Chicago  alone  twenty-two 
such  schools,  each  costing  as  much  to  maintain  as  a  first  class 
university  cost  a  generation  ago.  And  all  this  for  the  teaching 
of  the  youth ;  none  of  it  for  those  over  eighteen  or  nineteen. 
Our  schools  take  from  two-fifths  to  one-third  of  all  local 
taxes,  with  the  amount  increasing  out  of  all  proportion  to  past 
experience. 

These  figures  startle  but  do  not  appall  us.  We  are  con- 
vinced with  ex-President  Eliot  that  our  system  of  public  schools 
is  "  one  of  America's  five  great  contributions  to  civilization." 
These  figures  do,  however,  support  the  judgment  that  for 
financial  reasons  as  well  as  for  others  greater  than  financial,  it 
is  time  to  find  out  to  what  extent  the  schooling  we  now  give 
may  be  supplemented  and  extended  almost  without  cost — in 
connection  with  employment,  with  good  wages,  in  our  fac- 
tories, with  their  priceless  equipment,  their  $5,000,000,000 
payrolls,  and  their  10,000,000  workers  who  support  directly 
one-third  of  our  population  and  indirectly  many  more. 

The  moralists  of  all  ages  have  emphasized  the  joy  and  the 
growth  that  comes  from  doing  with  a  will  the  simple  but 
necessary  things  essential  to  mankind.  We  have,  in  the  main, 
solved  production  in  other  than  its  human  relations.  This  way 
that  solution,  in  great  part,  lies. 


FOLK  ART  IN  AMERICA 


THROUGH  a  bequest  of  the  late  Morton  L-  Schamberg,  the 
Society  of  Independent  Artists  will  be  able  this  year  in  their 
exhibition  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria,  New  York  city — March  11  to 
April  1 — to  show  an  Indian  exhibit.  Among  the  specimens  of  In- 
dian art  are  a  number  of  pictures,  including  those  here  reproduced, 
done  by  Indian  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve. 
These  paintings  are  a  reminder  that  the  absorption  of  the  Indian 
in  the  cosmopolitan  life  of  the  United  States  threatens  the  extermin- 
ation of  the  truest  American  art  which  we  possess. 

Not  only  artistically  but  socially  also,  an  old  and  heavy  debt  is 
due  these  people  of  a  splendid  tradition.  Walter  Pach,  treasurer 
of  the  Independents  who,  with  John  Sloan,  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  collection  of  this  exhibit,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Dial  said: 
"  The  life  of  a  people  is  no  more  to  be  given  back,  once  it  is 
destroyed,  than  the  life  of  an  individual.  And  the  white  Americans 
should  realize  that  a  new  understanding  of  the  Indians  is  important, 
not  for  their  sake  only,  nor  that  we  may  come  with  a  clean  con- 
science to  our  place  in  the  international  council  that  is  to  uphold 


the  rights  of  the  weaker  peoples.  We  need  to  realize  that  the  In- 
dians are  not  simply  our  wards,  an  unfortunate  race  to  whom  we 
owe  something,  but  that  there  are  great  things  to  be  learned  from 
them  if  we  save — or  permit  them  to  save — their  ancient  and  beau- 
tiful culture."  Indian  art  is  threatened  not  only  by  economic  causes. 
Mr.  Pach  accuses  the  government  agents  of  practices  destructive  of  all 
tradition  and  culture  in  their  effort  to  drive  the  men  and  women  of 
the  pueblos  into  work  as  farm-hands,  herdsmen,  laborers  and  ser- 
vants. "As  long  as  the  Indians  hold  to  their  'heathenish'  beliefs," 
he  says,  "  they  will  stay  in  their  villages  and  continue  their  '  useless  ' 
manner  of  life."  Hence  every  effort  is  made  to  uproot  them  and 
to  destroy  their  customs.  The  attitude  of  some  of  these  agents  to 
the  people  under  their  care  is  illustrated  by  the  following  remark 
made  by  one  of  them  to  a  noted  archaeologist  who  had  advised  his 
Indian  friends  not  to  abandon  their  old  practices:  "If  it  weren't 
for  you  damned  scientists,  we'd  soon  have  the  Indians  down  off  the 
mesas  and  work." 


The  Modern  Social  Hygiene  Program 

A   Constructive  Criticism 
By  Edith  Houghton  Hooker 


THE  first  prerequisite  in  any  program  of  social  re- 
form is  a  clear  vision  of  the  factors  giving  rise  to 
the  evil  whose  amelioration  is  desired.  As  in  the 
case  of  preventable  disease  the  first  essential  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  causative  organism  and  its  mode  of  trans- 
mission, so  in  disorders  of  the  body  politic  the  primary  neces- 
sity is  an  accurate  recognition  of  the  cause  of  the  distemper 
and  its  method  of  transmission  to  those  previously  uncomtam- 
inated.  Diagnosis  must  precede  treatment,  or  symptoms  will 
be  regarded  as  the  cause,  not  the  result  of  the  disease. 

In  the  province  of  social  hygiene,  tradition  has  long  ob- 
scured the  true  source  of  the  social  evil.  Men  have  observed 
its  outward  manifestations,  and  failing  a  clear-visioned 
diagnosis  of  the  case,  have  directed  their  efforts  towards  its 
symptoms,  not  toward  its  underlying  cause.  They  have  in- 
vestigated and  treated  venereal  disease;  they  have  opened  and 
closed  red  light  districts;  they  have  licensed  and  have  also 
hanged,  mutilated  and  otherwise  penalized  prostitutes;  they 
have  established  lock  hospitals  and  disestablished  them;  but 
the  social  evil  with  its  attendant  train  of  venereal  disease  and 
racial  degeneration  still  persists  and  will  continue  to  persist 
until  the  cause,  not  the  result  of  the  malady  is  brought  under 
the  ban  of  the  public  conscience. 

Practically  all  of  the  efforts  made  in  the  past  toward  the 
solution  of  the  problem  have  lacked  the  essential  basis  of  a 
sound  system  of  sexual  ethics.  On  the  one  hand  was  the  group 
regarding  sex  as  fundamentally  sinful  in  nature;  this  group 
held  chastity  and  even  celibacy  to  be  the  highest  sexual  ideals, 
and  through  rigid  marriage  laws  attempted  to  restrict  the  in- 
stincts so  severely  as  to  infringe  the  natural  law  of  sexual 
selection.  On  the  other  hand  was  the  group  looking  upon 
promiscuity  for  men  as  unavoidable  or  even  desirable.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  group  was  two-fold:  to  keep  prostitution  within 
bounds  in  order  to  protect  "  good  "  women,  and  to  make 
promiscuous  sexual  relations  physically  safe  for  men  through 
the  use  of  sanitary  measures. 

Between  these  two  extreme  schools  there  has  gradually  de- 
veloped a  third  group  basing  its  recommendations  upon  the 
single  standard  of  morals  and  denying  both  the  dogma  of  the 
sinful  nature  of  sex  and  the  sexual  necessity.  The  evolution 
of  this  third  group  has,  however,  not  yet  been  completed. 
Most  of  its  adherents  still  hold  the  doctrine  of  a  single  stand- 
ard of  morals  to  be  more  valuable  in  theory  tha*n  in  practice. 
The  programs  now  offered  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene 
Board  are  representative  of  this  third  group.  While  they 
mark  a  great  advance  in  the  rational  treatment  of  the  prob- 
lem and  propose  an  excellent  educational  cmpaign,  they  still 
base  their  practical  recommendations  upon  tradition  rather 
than  upon  reason. 

This  is  partially  due  to  the  fact  that  the  present  working 
programs  of  these  organizations  were  largely  developed 
under  pressure  of  the  war.  The  military  menace  involved 
in  venereal  disease  demanded  immediate  action  toward  a 
certain  end,  namely  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the 
soldiery.  Medical  men  were  forced  to  act  quickly  and  their 
efforts  were  necessarily  directed  not  toward  the  problem  as 
a  whole,  but  toward  a  certain  phase  of  the  problem.  Meas- 
ures, such  as  prophylaxis  and  the  detention  of  diseased  prosti- 


tutes, which  offered  hope  of  temporarily  protecting  the 
health  of  the  soldiers,  were  adopted  without  thought  of  their 
relation  to  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem.  The  na- 
tional peril  was  so  great  that  both  reason  and  justice  were 
abrogated  in  behalf  of  military  efficiency.  The  regulation 
calling  upon  a  soldier  to  report  the  name  and  whereabouts 
of  the  prostitute  with  whom  he  had  cohabited  is  a  case  in 
point.  The  treatment  meted  out  by  the  government  to  the 
two  factors  involved  in  illicit  intercourse  was  in  no  wise  sim- 
ilar— it  accorded  neither  with  justice  nor  reason,  but  it  was. 
accepted  on  the  ground  of  practical  expediency. 

The  importance  of  venereal  disease  as  a  military  danger 
brought  the  social  hygiene  movement  forward  from  its- 
previously  inconspicuous  position  to  a  place  of  first  rank  in 
national  affairs.  Military  and  medical  men  alike  realized, 
that  dependence  could  not  be  placed  either  upon  a  policy  of 
neglect  or  upon  the  slow  processes  of  education.  Prompt  and. 
direct  action  was  called  for.  Experience  in  former  wars  had 
shown  that  medical  regulation  was  unavailing,  and  so  atten- 
tion was  directed  toward  other  methods  of  control.  The 
high  percentage  of  infection  among  prostitutes  and  the  rela- 
tion of  alcohol  to  exposure  coupled  with  the  new  idea  that 
continence  for  men  is  at  least  thinkable,  resulted  in  the  twin 
recommendations — prohibition  and  the  suppression  of  the  red 
light  district. 

The  peremptory  manner  in  which  the  government  put 
both  of  these  recommendations  into  effect  brought  home  to 
the  general  public  certain  vital  facts  with  regard  to  the' 
nature  of  the  social  evil.  People  learned  almost  overnight 
that  to  tolerate  prostitution  meant  to  tolerate  venereal  disease 
as  well,  arid  they  also  learned  that  alcohol  and  venereal  infec- 
tion are  close  allies.  The  grasp  by  the  general  public  of 
these  fundamental  truths  was  accomplished  under  stress  of 
the  war,  in  a  singularly  brief  space  of  time  and  represents  a 
permanent  asset  in  the  field  of  social  hygiene. 

GREAT  credit  is  due  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion, the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  their 
associate  organizations  for  directing  the  interest  in  venereal 
disease  control  engendered  by  the  war  along  these  sane  and 
helpful  lines.  The  war  program  has  effectively  established 
the  first  two  factors  essential  to  the  solution  of  the  social  evil> 
prohibition  and  the  closure  of  the  red  light  district.  A  firm 
foundation  has  been  laid  to  build  upon  and  whatever  criticism 
may  be  offered  to  the  present  plans  of  the  organizations  that 
directed  the  venereal  disease  campaign  during  the  war,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  their  work  was  of  fundamental 
value,  and  in  many  respects,  entirely  sound. 

The  modern  social  hygiene  program  includes  measures, 
which  are  commonly  grouped  under  four  heads — educa« 
tional,  recreational,  medical  and  law  enforcement.  The  edu- 
cational measures  are  designed  to  instill  a  normal  and  re- 
sponsible attitude  of  mind  toward  sex,  and  to  instruct  the 
general  public  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  importance  of 
the  venereal  diseases.  One  standard  of  morality  is  advocated 
for  both  sexes,  and  the  relation  of  continence  to  wholesome 
sex  development  is  emphasized.  Since  the  education  of  the 
general  public  is  fundamental  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
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of  the  social  evil,  it  is  especially  fortunate  tha!t  this  section 
of  the  program  is  so  strong. 

The  recreational  program  recommends  the  substitution  of 
decent  and  available  recreation  for  the  allurements  of  the 
brothel  and  low  places  of  amusement  and  through  physical 
exercise  aims  to  minimize  sexual  desire.  Its  chief  objective 
is  to  provide  proper  outlets  for  the  high  spirits  of  youth,  and 
to  facilitate  the  mingling  of  the  sexes  under  safe  conditions. 
The  development  of  this  section  of  the  work  will  undoubtedly 
do  much  to  reduce  the  temptations  of  the  average  girl  and  boy. 

The  excellence  of  the  educational  and  recreational  sections 
of  the  program  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  medical  program, 
for  in  this  province  the  tradition  of  the  double  standard  of 
morals  still  prejudices  the  judgment  of  the  profession.  It 
has  so  long  been  the  ambition  of  medical  men  to  prevent 
venereal  disease  without  reference  to  morals  that  even  now, 
when  the  causative  organisms  of  both  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea 
are  recognized  and  are  known  to  be  communicated  largely 
through  sexual  contact,  the  profession  still  fails  to  advise  ra- 
tional quarantine  measures  for  its  control.  For  example,  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  recommends:  Relieve 
the  problem  of  all  moral  and  social  issues  and  place  the  cam- 
paign solely  on  the  basis  of  control  of  communicable  disease. 

THIS  would  be  reasonable  enough  if  the  Public  Health 
Service  were  prepared  to  live  up  to  its  own  contract.  In 
the  control  of  any  communicable  disease,  other  than  those  of 
venereal  origin,  the  first  demand  of  the  hygienist  is  that  con- 
tacts between  infected  and  uninfected  persons  shall  be  mini- 
mized. Regulations  looking  toward  this  end  are  drastically 
enforced  irrespective  of  sex,  sometimes  to  the  great  distaste 
find  inconvenience  of  the  persons  involved.  In  the  case  of 
venereal  disease,  on  the  contrary,  the  Public  Health  Service 
fails  even  to  make  any  plausible  recommendations  with  re- 
gard to  minimizing  dangerous  sexual  contacts.  It  is  true 
that  the  arrest,  examination  and  lock  hospital  treatment  of 
"  persons "  suspected  of  having  a  venereal  disease  is  ad- 
vocated, but  the  impracticable  and  discriminatory  nature  of 
the  recommendation  becomes  clear  upon  the  most  cursory 
consideration.  The  language  in  which  the  recommendation 
is  couched  makes  it  verbally  applicable  to  the  two  sexes,  but 
it  is  plain  that  this  cannot  be  its  honest  intent,  since  it  would 
be  financially  impossible  for  the  state  to  maintain  a  sufficient 
number  of  lock  hospitals  to  provide  for  the  incarceration  of 
all  the  men  in  the  community  known  to  have  an  infectious 
venereal  disease.  The  officers  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  themselves  admit  that  this  recommendation 
is  intended  to  apply  chiefly  to  women,  for  it  is  the  infectious 
prostitute,  they  contend,  who  is  the  chief  carrier  of  venereal 
disease.  Here  again  the  traditional  lapse  of  reason  in  this 
province  becomes  apparent,  for  from  the  racial  point  of  view 
the  venereally  infected  man  is  a  far  more  dangerous  carrier 
than  the  prostitute,  since  it  is  he,  not  the  prostitute,  who 
actually  conveys  the  disease  into  wedlock.  The  experience  of 
over  a  century  has  shown  that  the  lock  hospital  treatment  of 
diseased  prostitutes  is  a  most  cruel  farce,  and  yet  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  the  United  States  Public 
Health  service  presents  this  outworn  dogma  as  its  main 
"  quarantine  "  regulation  against  venereal  disease.  The  com- 
pulsory physical  examination  of  women  was  evolved  at  a  time 
when  the  object  of  the  medical  profession  was  to  make  vice 
physically  safe  for  men.  It  has  been  found  not  only  to  lead 
to  base  injustice  in  the  case  of  innocent  girls  and  to  perver- 
sions of  police  power,  but  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  it  is 
unavailing. 


Of  what  use  can  it  be  to  incarcerate  in  lock  hospitals  and 
treat  at  enormous  public  expense  a  handful  of  diseased  pros- 
titutes, when  at  the  same  time  the  state  permits  the  men  who 
infected  them  to  infect  still  other  women,  and  even  to  carry 
the  disease  on  to  their  wives  and  children?  Quarantine  regu- 
lations, practically  applicable  to  but  one  sex  alone,  would  not 
be  seriously  considered  in  the  case  of  any  other  communicable 
disease.  No  public  health  service  on  earth  would  recommend 
the  quarantine  of  little  girls  having  scarlet  fever,  while  per- 
mitting boys  sick  of  the  same  disease  to  go  to  school  and 
mingle  freely  with  other  children,  and  yet  that  is  precisely 
what  the  Public  Health  Service  and  its  associate  organiza- 
tions are  doing  in  the  case  of  venereal  disease. 

Synchronously  with  the  lock  hospital  treatment  of  infec- 
tious prostitutes,  the  voluntary  treatment  of  infected  men  is 
recommended  with  the  added  proviso  that  compulsory  treat- 
ment may  be  administered  if  they  fail  to  report  regularly  to 
the  physician.  While  under  treatment  and  still  infectious, 
the  man  is  entirely  free  to  indulge  in  sexual  contacts.  No 
concerted  effort,  in  fact  no  material  effort  at  all,  is  made  by 
the  boards  of  health  to  restrain  venereally  infected  men  from 
transmitting  their  disease  to  clean  women,  even  in  wedlock, 
if,  despite  admonitions  to  the  contrary,  these  men  still  desire 
to  have  sexual  intercourse. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  grossly  misleading  for  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  to  maintain  that  it  has 
established  any  sort  of  quarantine  against  venereal  disease,  or 
that  its  program,  if  fully  put  into  effect,  could  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  ever  result  in  a  control  of  venereal  disease. 
All  that  the  program  could  possibly  accomplish  if  executed  to 
the  most  complete  extent,  would  be,  first,  to  incarcerate  a 
certain  small  proportion  of  men  and  women  already  infected 
with  veneral  disease,  and  second,  to  provide  treatment  for 
persons  voluntarily  reporting  at  the  clinics.  It  could  not 
prevent  the  infection  of  new  women,  since  it  provides  no 
adequate  control  over  the  men  who  harbor  the  spirochete  and 
gonococcus,  and  it  could  not  prevent  the  infection  of  men, 
since  the  newly  infected  prostitutes  would  presumably  have 
an  opportunity  to  transmit  their  disease  before  being  actually 
apprehended  by  the  police.  Besides  which  it  is  well  known 
that  a  woman  who  has  had  intercourse  with  a  man  sick  of 
gonorrhoea  or  syphilis  in  an  infectious  stage,  may,  if  she 
cohabits  with  another  man  within  a  short  space  of  time, 
transmit  the  infection  to  him  without  actually  having  the  dis- 
ease herself.  If,  in  one  week,  every  diseased  prostitute  were 
arbitrarily  removed  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  by  the  end 
of  the  following  week  a  very  large  number  of  new  women 
would  have  been  drawn  into  the  trade  to  take  their  places. 
The  widespread  infection  of  these  new  women  would  be  but 
a  matter  of  a  few  days,  and  a  few  weeks  would  witness  the 
amplification  of  the  ranks  of  the  new  prostitution  to  a  point 
adequate  to  supply  the  demand  arising  from  men. 

The  net  result  of  the  "  quarantine  "  measure  is  merely  tem- 
porarily to  withdraw  a  few  diseased  prostitutes  from  the 
trade.  It  does  not  even  pretend  to  insure  the  health  of  those 
left  behind,  nor  to  protect  those  who  are  not  at  the  moment 
diseased  from  subsequent  infection.  Despite  the  withdrawal 
of  these  few  women,  the  Public  Health  Service  still  rightfully 
maintains  that  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse  leads  in  a  dan- 
gerous proportion  of  the  cases  to  venereal  disease;  yet  it 
makes  no  effort  to  outlaw  such  relationships.  Instead,  it 
again  reverts  to  the  double  standard  of  sex  hygiene,  and  sug- 
gests that  through  medical  prophylaxis  illicit  sexual  relations 
may  be  made  comparatively  safe  for  men.  Even  here  the  in- 
sincerity and  weakness  of  the  program  is  apparent,  for  the 
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Public  Health  Service  does  not  advocate  a  widespread  propa- 
ganda leading  toward  civilian  prophylaxis,  but  timidly  pro- 
poses the  application  of  prophylaxis  to  incontinent  men  who 
of  their  own  initiative  apply  at  the  clinics  for  treatment.  Such 
a  program  for  phophylaxis  is  already,  through  the  army  ex- 
perience, known  to  be  useless  and  impracticable,  for  men 
will  not,  in  any  proportion,  apply  voluntarily  for  prophylactic 
treatment,  and  even  if  they  did  so,  the  program  contains  no 
provisions  for  convenient  stations  where  such  treatment 
could,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  be  promptly  obtained. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  medical  measures  pro- 
posed in  the  modern  social  hygiene  program  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  venereal  disease  are  practically  valueless, 
and  are  not  even  designed  to  reach  their  stated  end.  The 
most  they  could  possibly  accomplish  would  be  the  incarcera- 
tion of  a  negligible  number  of  diseased  individuals,  and  the 
application  of  prophylactic  treatment  to  an  infinitesimal  frac- 
tion of  the  number  of  men  voluntarily  exposing  themselves  to 
venereal  infection. 

To  use  the  terms  quarantine  and  control  of  venereal  dis- 
ease in  connection  with  so  futile  a  program  is  to  make  a 
mockery  of  preventive  medicine.  Venereal  disease  disregards 
sex  lines  and  arbitrary  class  distinctions  and  any  system  of 
public  hygiene  which  bases  its  main  recommendations  upon 
these  unreal  and  outworn  discriminations  must  inevitably 
fail.  Public  health  regulations  in  venereal  disease,  as  in  all 
other  communicable  diseases,  must  apply  equally  to  the  two 
sexes  and  act  in  disregard  of  social  status.  There  cannot  be 
one  quarantine  law  for  the  woman  of  wealth  and  another  for 
her  less  fortunate  sister,  and  men  as  well  as  women  must  fall 
within  its  scope. 

The  difficulty  is  that  public  health  officials,  like  other  men, 
still  think  in  terms  of  a  double  standard  of  sexual  morals, 
and  this  traditional  bias  of  mind  is  translated  by  them  into 
the  anachronism  of  a  double  standard  of  sex  hygiene.  They 
cannot  even  imagine  bringing  the  promiscuous  sexual  de- 
mands of  the  male  under  control,  and  even  if  they  did  ac- 
complish this  change  in  point  of  view,  they  could  scarcely  en- 
dure the  public  ignominy  of  proposing  continence  for  men 
outside  of  marriage  as  a  necessary  public  health  measure.  Yet 
continence  is  the  only  measure  known  to  humanity  to  be  a 
sure  preventive  of  venereal  disease.  It  is  wholly  in  line  with 
health,  it  costs  nothing,  and  when  accompanied  by  rational 
marriage  and  divorce  laws  it  in  no  way  impedes  the  procrea- 
tion of  the  species  and  the  complete  development  of  the  sex 
life  of  the  individual.  When  medical  men  come  to  think  in 
terms  of  reason  and  hygiene  and  not  in  terms  of  dead  tradi- 
tion, they  will  realize  that  the  prevention  of  venereal  disease 
depends  in  its  very  foundation  on  the  prevention  of  promis- 
cuous sexual  relationships.  The  prostitute  is  in  a  sense  merely 
the  medium  upon  which  the  spirochete  and  gonococcus  grow. 
Men  implant  the  germs  within  her,  and  in  turn  other  men  re- 
ceive them  back  again.  She  is  practically  a  passive  factor  in 
the  venereal  chain  arising  as  she  does  to  meet  an  uncurbed  and 
imperative  demand  adequately  financed  to  insure  the  supply. 

While  the  modern  social  hygiene  program  contains  no 
measures  that  can  be  seriously  supposed  to  lead  toward  the 
prevention  or  control  of  venereal  disease,  its  proposals  with 
regard  to  the  voluntary  treatment  and  reportable  nature  of 
venereal  disease  are  admirably  directed.  It  is  indispensable 
that  adequate  clinics  for  the  free  treatment  of  venereal 
patients  should  be  provided,  for  the  venereal  diseases  are 
among  the  most  common  of  all  the  communicable  diseases 
and  as  a  menace  to  the  race  are  unsurpassed.  It  is  important 
that  the  venereal  diseases  should  be  made  notifiable,  first,  in 


order  to  secure  accurate  information  as  to  their  incidence, 
second,  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  quarantine,  and  third,  to 
facilitate  the  compulsory  treatment  of  infectious  patients  re- 
fusing to  report  for  voluntary  treatment.  Under  this  third 
clause,  prostitutes  as  well  as  their  male  co-partners  can  be 
forced  to  undergo  treatment  for  venereal  disease,  and  no  in- 
vidious class  distinctions  are  involved.  With  the  venereal  dis- 
eases made  notifiable,  and  adequate  clinical  facilities  offered, 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  refusing  to  give  ambulatory  treat- 
ment to  women  than  to  men.  Experience  has  shown  that 
women  of  loose  morals  are  as  eager  as  are  men  of  similar 
character  to  be  cured  of  these  infections,  except  in  communi- 
tions  where  venereal  disease  is  in  itself  cause  for  imprison- 
ment. 

DESPITE  the  excellence  of  the  measures  of  curative  medi- 
cine recommended  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  prevention  of  venereal 
disease  could  ever  be  achieved  through  the  treatment  of  vene- 
real patients.  The  greatest  contribution  which  this  organization 
is  making  through  its  medical  program  toward  the  ultimate 
prevention  of  venereal  disease  is  the  education  of  the  general 
public  with  regard  to  the  racial  importance  of  these  infec- 
tions. Venereal  disease  is  essentially  a  problem  of  preventive 
medicine;  it  must  be  intelligently  handled  by  the  hygienist, 
not  the  practitioner,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  solved.  Toward  this 
end  the  thorough  education  of  the  public  is  fundamental,  for 
in  order  to  institute  an  adequate  system  of  quarantine  against 
venereal  disease  the  cooperation  of  the  general  public  is  neces- 
sary. As  a  result  of  the  government's  venereal  disease  pro- 
gram information  as  to  the  nature  and  importance  of  these 
infections  has  become  widely  disseminated.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  support  of  the  public  could  be  secured 
toward  quarantining  venereal  cases  during  the  infectious 
stage.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  modern  social  hygiene  pro- 
gram contains  no  rational  recommendation  with  regard  to 
quarantine.  If  the  Public  Health  Service  and  its  associate 
organizations  are  honestly  sincere  in  their  desire  to  place 
venereal  disease  carriers  under  quarantine,  there  would  seem 
no  good  reason  why  they  should  longer  delay  recommending 
the  quarantine  of  all  cases  of  venereal  disease  reported  to  the 
board  of  health. 

This  would  not  involve  prohibitive  financial  cost,  for  in 
connection  with  the  other  communicable  diseases  it  has  been 
found  that  a  very  effective  quarantine  can  be  maintained  with- 
out detention  of  the  individual  at  public  expense.  Tubercu- 
lar patients,  typhoid  carriers  and  even  scarlet  fever  cases 
can  be  quarantined  in  the  absence  of  contagious  diseases  hos- 
pitals, and  in  many  instances  detention  even  in  the  home  is  not 
essential.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  board  of  health 
shall  thoroughly  investigate  the  surroundings  of  the  patient 
to  determine  whether  or  not  detention  is  advisable,  and  that 
adequate  regulations  with  regard  to  the  protection  of  others 
shall  be  put  into  effect.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
average  tubercular  patient  should  be  incarcerated  at  public 
expense  for  the  duration  of  his  disease  if  his  character  and 
his  surroundings  are  such  as  to  convince  the  board  of  health 
that  detention  is  not  a  hygienic  necessity.  With  regard  to 
venereal  disease,  the  case  is  even  more  striking.  If  a  patient 
sick  of  gonorrhoea  refrains  from  sexual  intercourse  and  ob- 
serves a  few  simple  hygienic  regulations,  his  bodily  presence 
among  his  fellows  entails  very  little  danger.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  syphilitic,  for  treatment  with  salvarsan  very 
quickly  renders  him  innocuous. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  of  the  greatest  possible  importance 
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that  the  board  of  health  should  thoroughly  investigate  his 
surroundings,  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  persons  with 
whom  he  was  associated  before  his  disease  was  diagnosed  and 
warn  the  individuals  with  whom  he  would  presumably  come 
in  close  contact  of  the  danger  of  infection.  The  practical 
procedure  would  be  very  simple  and  is  already  unofficially 
being  more  or  less  put  into  effect  in  connection  with  the  social 
service  departments  of  certain  hospital  dispensaries.  When  a 
case  of  venereal  disease  is  reported  to  the  board  of  health,  a 
public  health  nurse  should  be  sent  to  the  address  of  the 
patient  to  advise  with  the  members  of  the  household  with  re- 
gard to  the  probability  of  their  previous  contamination.  Ex- 
amination of  those  exposed  to  infection  should  be  required, 
and  treatment  instituted  if  necessary.  By  this  means  many 
wives  infected  with  venereal  disease  by  their  husbands  might 
be  cured  and  the  danger  of  aphthalmia  neonatorum  and  a 
syphilitic  inheritance  be  minimized.  Servants  infected  with 
venereal  diseases  would  also  be  promptly  detected  by  their 
employers.  The  members  of  the  household  should  be  given 
the  information  necessary  for  their  protection,  and  the  patient 
should  be  officially  placed  under  quarantine  and  be  ordered  to 
refrain  from  sexual  congress.  Printed  regulations  looking 
to  the  protection  of  his  associates  should  be  placed  in  his 
hands  and  he  should  be  informed  that  neglect  of  these  regula- 
tions would  constitute  breaking  quarantine  and  entail  deten- 
tion  and    penalization. 

IT  may  be  objected  that  such  a  procedure  would  break  up 
many  homes  and  lead  to  divorces  on  the  ground  of  infidelity. 
The  invalidity  of  this  objection  is  evidenced  in  the  experience 
of  the  venereal  disease  social  service  department  connected 
with  one  of  the  most  prominent  dispensaries  in  the  country, 
where  it  is  reported  that  serious  familial  difficulties  result 
only  in  about  2  per  cent  of  the  cases  so  handled.  The  same 
department  reports  that  many  cases  of  congenital  syphilis 
have  been  avoided  and  much  innocent  infection  cured  and 
spared  in  consequence  of  this  procedure. 

In  addition  to  placing  all  venereal  disease  cases  under 
quarantine,  the  marriage  license  bureau  should  be  required 
to  communicate  with  the  board  of  health  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  an  applicant  for  a  marriage  license  is  under  quaran- 
tine. In  case  of  affirmative  information,  investigation  should 
be  made  of  the  status  of  the  applicant  in  order  to  avoid  denial 
of  the  application  owing  to  carelessness  of  the  physician  to 
report  completion  of  quarantine.  The  present  situation 
which  permits  the  state  to  issue  a  marriage  license  to  a  person 
known  by  the  state  board  of  health  to  have  a  venereal  disease 
is  so  intolerable  that  it  cannot  long  continue.  It  is  amazing 
that  even  tradition  can  veil  the  gravity  of  this  offense  against 
the  public.  The  marriage  of  a  venereally  infected  person 
with  one  uncontaminated  may  entail  sterility,  death  or  muti- 
lation, and  impose  upon  unborn  children  blindness,  syphilis  or 
annihilation.  For  the  state  officially  to  give  sanction  to  vene- 
real patients  to  marry  is  to  participate  in  a  crime  of  unthink- 
able magnitude,  especially  when  in  the  archives  of  the  board 
of  health  information  is  at  hand  affirming  their  condition.  It 
is  well  known  that  no  person  with  syphilis  should  marry  and 
beget  children  unless  his  disease  has  been  under  constant 
treatment  for  at  least  two  years,  so  it  is  obvious  that  adequate 
quarantine  is  of  incalculable  importance  in  this  particular 
class  of  cases. 

If  the  Public  Health  Service  seriously  intends  "  placing 
the  campaign  solely  on  the  control  of  communicable  disease  " 
it  is  surprising  that  it  has  not  already  put  forward  some  such 
simple  plan  for  handling  the  venereal  diseases  in  accordance 


with  hygiene  and  established  precedent.  Physicians  have  so 
long  taken  it  for  granted  that  their  male  venereal  disease 
patients  should  be  protected  by  the  utmost  secrecy,  that  even 
when  they  theoretically  desire  "  to  relieve  the  problem  of  all 
moral  and  social  issues  "  they  find  their  action  inhibited  by 
precisely  these  issues.  The  self-interest  of  many  practicing 
physicians  is  of  course  also  deeply  involved.  It  is  almost  un- 
imaginable, both  to  these  doctors  and  to  the  board  of  health, 
that  they  should  be  required  to  give  information  concerning 
the  health  of  their  prominent  male  patients  even  to  the  small 
circle  of  persons  who,  in  the  absence  of  such  information, 
might  be  subjected  to  venereal  contamination.  Before  it 
will  be  possible  to  place  venereal  disease  under  control,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  convince  the  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion that  a  double  standard  of  sex  hygiene  is  incompatible 
with  the  public  health,  and  that  quarantine  must  be  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  condition  of  a  person's  health, 
not  in  accordance  with  his  social  and  economic  status. 

Venereal  disease  has  its  root  far  down  in  an  ill  adjusted 
system  of  sexual  morals.  The  road  to  its  prevention  leads 
through  social,  not  medical  hygiene,  and  more  can  be  accom- 
plished toward  the  control  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  by  a 
well  directed  law  enforcement  campaign,  than  by  the  applica- 
tion of  all  the  measures  at  present  known  to  preventive  medi- 
cine. Mr.  Flexner  has  well  said  that  a  rainy  night,  or  a 
sporadic  vice  crusade,  has  a  more  profound  effect  on  the  inci- 
dence of  venereal  disease  than  all  the  efforts  of  medical  regu- 
lation. It  is  for  this  reason  that,  even  from  a  medical  point 
of  view,  the  law  enforcement  section  of  the  modern  social 
hygiene  program  is  the  one  of  greatest  importance.  Venereal 
disease  clearly  has  its  source  in  promiscuous  sexual  relations. 
If  both  men  and  women  refrained  from  sexual  congress  out- 
side of  marriage  for  a  single  generation,  venereal  disease 
would  vanish  from  the  list  of  humanity's  ailments. 

The  incidence  of  venereal  disease  has  a  direct  relation  to 
sexual  promiscuity,  for  a  diminution  or  increase  in  contacts 
between  infected  and  uninfected  persons  results  in  the  case 
of  venereal  disease,  precisely  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  scarlet 
fever  or  smallpox. 

The  law  enforcement  section  of  the  social  hygiene  program 
during  the  war  was  unfortunately  the  one  most  deeply  per- 
meated with  the  tradition  of  the  double  standard  of  morals. 
It  was  preeminently  an  inherited  program,  derived  from  the 
age  when  men  desired  sexual  license  for  the  male  and  chastity 
for  the  female.  It  was  chaotic  and  irrational  and  utterly 
lacking  in  a  clear  objective. 

It  is  therefore  especially  gratifying  that  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association  in  its  post  war  program  should 
have  the  courage  and  vision  to  throw  aside  tradition  and 
precedent  in  this  field  and  present  a  law  enforcement  program 
based  upon  justice  and  practical  common  sense.  The  present 
program  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  takes 
cognizance  of  the  male  as  well  as  the  female  factor  involved 
in  illicit  intercourse  and  recommends  the  enactment  and  en- 
forcement of  laws  directed  impartially  against  both  partici- 
pants. The  most  significant  points  in  the  present  law  enforce- 
ment program  are  ( 1 )  that  it  is  designed  to  reduce  the  busi- 
ness of  exploiting  prostitution  from  a  paying  to  a  non-paying 
enterprise,  (2)  that  it  demands  the  protection  of  the  feeble- 
minded and  of  minors  of  both  sexes,  (3)  that  it  holds  the  man 
who  pays  for  prostitution  responsible  for  his  part  in  the  com- 
mercialization of  sex.  This  last  point  is  of  especial  moment, 
for  it  marks  the  departure  from  the  old  to  the  new  point  of 
view  on  the  problem  of  the  social  evil.  The  object  in  any 
well  considered  program  of  law  enforcement  must  be  to  sup- 
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press  insofar  as  possible  promiscuous  congress  between  the 
sexes.  In  the  war  program  the  campaign  was  entirely  directed 
against  those  who  profited  financially  from  the  exploitation  of 
male  sexual  desire  and  the  fact  was  overlooked  that  the  active 
demand  on  the  part  of  men  for  sexual  gratification  is  at  the 
basis  of  the  whole  system  of  commercialized  prostitution. 

The  situation  which  this  ill  considered  program  for  law 
enforcement  created  and  which  is  still  faced  by  practically 
every  city  in  the  United  States  is  to  demand  that  the  gov- 
ernment penalize  women  for  prostitution  while  at  the  same 
time  it  freely  permits  the  male  citizenry  to  bribe  women  to 
engage  in  prostitution.  The  case  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
man  who  wishes  another  individual  to  commit  an  offense 
against  the  state  for  him.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  man 
ardently  desires  that  the  house  of  a  neighbor  be  burned  to  the 
ground.  He  pays  a  woman  to  commit  arson,  and  after  the 
house  is  burned  she  is  arrested  by  the  police.  The  house  is 
rebuilt,  and  he  immediately  engages  another  woman  for  the 
same  task,  the  house  is  again  burned  and  she  is  taken  up  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum.  As  long  as  the  man's  desire  and  money 
hold  out  arson  will  be  inevitable,  for  there  is  no  occupation 
so  dangerous  that  people  cannot  be  found  to  enter  it  if  the 
financial  reward  is  set  sufficiently  high.  The  obvious  proce- 
dure in  a  case  of  this  sort  would  be  for  the  government  to 
penalize  the  man  offering  the  bribes  sufficiently  heavily  to 
undercut  his  desire.  The  American  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion estimates  that  $164,000,000  and  probably  three  or  four 
times  that  amount  is  paid  annually  by  men  in  the  United 
States  for  prostitution,  and  yet  the  government  fails  to  place 
any  legal  impediment  whatsoever  in  the  way  of  men's  offer- 
ing such  a  sum  to  bribe  women  to  engage  in  prostitution. 

It  is  interesting  and  enlightening  to  note  that  there  is  no 
institution  of  prostitution  financed  by  women  and  involving 
men  as  the  recipients  of  their  money.  For  social  and  other 
reasons,  women  do  not  ordinarily  care  to  pay  men  for  giving 
them  sexual  gratification  outside  of  marriage.  This  is  not 
necessarily  due  to  any  lack  of  sexual  passion  in  the  female; 
it  merely  means  that  such  a  procedure  would  bring  women 
out  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger.  The  concept  is  exag- 
gerated, but  it  indicates  conclusively  that  where  no  financial 
demand  exists  for  the  prostitution  of  the  opposite  sex,  no  such 
institution  is  even  imaginable.  A  clear  distinction  must  at 
all  times  be  drawn  between  prostitution  and  immorality  re- 
sulting directly  from  sexual  desire.  The  prostitute  engages 
in  illicit  intercourse  for  purposes  of  profit;  her  partner  en- 
gages in  illicit  intercourse  for  purposes  of  sexual  gratification. 
Prostitution  is  a  trade  engaged  in  and  exploited  for  purely 
financial  reasons.  Its  very  existence  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
men  are  willing  to  pay  what  it  costs  for  illicit  sexual  pleasure. 
An  inexperienced  girl  who  cannot  make  more  than  $10  or 
$12  a  week  in  a  legitimate  occupation  can  make  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars  a  week  through  prostitution.  From  a 
financial  point  of  view  it  is  worth  running  some  risks  to 
secure  the  greater  wage. 

If  men  ceased  to  pay  for  prostitution  it  would  be  financially 
impossible  for  the  trade  to  exist,  but  while  men  are  per- 
mitted to  pay  for  their  illicit  pleasures,  simply  with  the  occa- 
sional extra  tax  of  a  "  stiff  fine,"  prostitution  is  inevitable.  A 
business  involving  $164,000,000  annually,  and  probably  three 
or  four  times  that  amount,  is  well  worth  exploitation,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  conducted  at  the  demand  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  male  population.  Analysis  of  the  institu- 
tion of  prostitution  shows  that  it  is  ultimately  dependent  upon 
male  sexual  desire,  and  upon  that  alone.  Various  classes  of 
individuals,  including  prostitutes,  pimps,  procurers,  real  estate 
men,  taxi  drivers  and  hotel  keepers,  exploit  male  sexual  de- 


sire for  purposes  of  profit.  In  addition,  this  desire  is  stimu- 
lated by  alcohol,  solicitation,  appropriate  advertising,  includ- 
ing red  light  districts,  "  sure  cures,"  immoral  shows,  obscene 
literature,  pictures,  suggestive  talk  and  base  example.  But 
behind  and  beyond  and  totally  regardless  of  the  profiteering, 
the  demand  on  the  part  of  men  for  sexual  gratification  calls 
the  institution  of  prostitution  into  being.  The  individual 
prostitute  is  a  passive  factor  in  the  scheme.  She  is  seduced 
at  an  early  age,  before  her  earning  capacity  along  legitimate 
lines  has  been  developed,  and  once  "  ruined  "  she  is  forced  to 
exploit  masculine  sexual  desire  as  her  sole  means  to  a  liveli- 
hood. The  removal  of  one  woman  from  the  trade,  through 
her  reformation  or  her  imprisonment,  signifies  but  the  addi- 
tion of  another  woman  to  the  ranks,  for  the  demand  created 
by  men  in  this  business  predicates  the  supply  as  in  any  other 
sort  of  commerce. 

THE  cause  of  the  failure  of  all  vice  crusades  in  the  past  lies 
in  the  fact  that  nowhere  and  at  no  time  has  the  campaign 
been  directed  against  the  true  source  of  the  social  evil.  All 
of  the  effort  has  been  turned  against  those  who  exploit,  and 
those  who  stimulate  masculine  sexual  desire,  whereas  in  point 
of  fact  the  campaign  should  be  directed  primarily  against 
those  who  finance  commercialized  prostitution.  If  the  pat- 
rons of  prostitutes  were  consistently  penalized  by  heavy  jail 
sentences,  instead  of  "  stiff  fines,"  the  income  of  $164,000,000 
now  paid  annually  to  the  business  of  prostitution  would  very 
soon  be  greatly  reduced.  A  term  in  the  penitentiary  would 
convince  the  average  man  that  sexual  intercourse  with  pros- 
titutes was  not  worth  his  while ;  he  "  would  come  out  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  ledger."  But,  it  will  be  contended,  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  obtain  evidence  sufficient 
to  convict  the  man.  He  pays  the  prostitute  in  private,  not 
under  the  eye  of  the  police.  This  objection  is  without  foun- 
dation, for  it  can  be  no  more  difficult  to  prove  that  a  man 
pays  money  for  prostitution  than  that  a  woman  receives 
money  for  the  same  purpose.  Countless  numbers  of  women 
aire  now  serving  sentences  in  lock  hospitals  and  jails  for  the 
offense  of  prostitution.  Doubtless  in  a  fair  proportion  of 
these  cases  there  has  actually  been  enough  evidence  to  con- 
vince the  average  court  that  the  woman  has  sold  the  use  of 
her  body  for  money.  If  the  sort  of  evidence  that  is  now  suffi- 
cient to  convict  a  woman  of  prostitution  were  accepted  like- 
wise in  the  case  of  men,  the  police  would  have  absolutely  no 
difficulty  in  crowding  our  court  rooms  with  the  patrons  of 
prostitutes.  Moreover,  a  fairly  efficient  group  of  plain  clothes 
policewomen  could,  with  pitiful  readiness,  obtain  evidence 
against  men  which  would  be  far  more  specific  than  most  of 
the  present  evidence  against  prostitutes. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  difficult  to  bring  male  courts  and 
male  juries  to  convict  members  of  their  own  sex,  even  in  face 
of  indubitable  evidence,  for  the  plea  "  the  woman  tempted 
me  "  still  exonerates  most  men  from  guilt  in  the  eyes  of  their 
fellows.  Before  communities  can  be  persuaded  to  act  and 
courts  to  convict,  a  more  adequate  estimate  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  offense  of  masculine  sexual  incontinence  must  be 
brought  home  to  the  general  public.  Today  most  men  and 
many  women  regard  masculine  immorality  as  an  indiscretion, 
to  be  deplored  perhaps  but  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  Boys 
will  be  boys,  wild  oats  are  the  birthright  of  youth,  and  must 
in  charity  be  forgiven.  Every  man  was  young  once  and  he 
recalls  his  own  temptations.  Still,  masculine  incontinence  is 
responsible  for  an  amazing  list  of  ills.  Grouped  together  they 
present  a  more  terrible  burden  to  the  race  than  flows  from  all 
other  crimes  committed  by  humanity.  The  social  significance 
of  the  institution  of  prostitution  has  not  yet  permeated  the 
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conscience  of  the  race.  "  The  damage  resultant  from  prosti- 
tution," says  Mr.  Flexner,  "  is  equal  to  the  ravages  of  a  great 
war."  Manifold  and  obscure,  hidden  behind  the  mask  of 
social  conventions,  the  evils  resultant  from  commercialized 
prostitution  stretch  like  the  arms  of  a  cancer  throughout 
the  social  organism.  The  innocent  bride  pays  with  her  life 
for  the  sexual  indiscretions  of  her  husband.  The  sterile  and 
invalid  wife,  robbed  of  her  precious  hope  of  maternity,  wears 
out  a  vacant  and  complaining  existence  as  the  price  of  her 
mate's  premarital  infidelity.  The  still-born  child,  the  syphi- 
litic child,  the  imbecile  and  the  epileptic  all  owe  their  inheri- 
tance to  commercialized  prostitution.  Eyes  that  are  blind 
from  birth,  tongues  that  cannot  speak,  and  ears  that  cannot 
hear,  these  are  the  heritage  of  incontinence.  The  feebleminded, 
the  half-breed,  are  the  results  of  a  moment's  unconsidered  pas- 
sion. The  insane  asylums,  packed  to  the  doors  with  their 
pitiful  wreckage  of  travestied  humanity,  cry  aloud  that  mas- 
culine incontinence  is  not  an  indiscretion,  but  that  it  is  the 
most  terrible  of  all  sins  against  humanity.  Men  have  taken 
their  most  precious  treasure,  the  germ  plasm  of  the  race,  and 
for  a  moment's  idle  pleasure,  they  have  blasted  and  destroyed 
it.  They  have  taken  innocent  girls,  potential  wives  and 
mothers,  and  through  the  institution  of  commercialized  pros- 
titution, they  have  transformed  them  into  whores  and  drug 
fiends,  creatures  so  foul  that  they  seem  scarcely  human.  In 
addition,  all  manner  of  sexual  perversions  spring  from  com- 
mercialized prostitution. 

THE  financial  burden  to  the  community  also  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  is  poured 
out  every  year  to  pay  not  only  for  prostitution,  but  for  venereal 
clinics,  for  jails,  and  for  asylums  for  the  feebleminded,  the 
epileptic  and  the  insane.  The  economic  and  social  waste  is 
monstrous;  and  at  the  root  of  it  all  is  the  man  who  pays  his 
dollar  or  so  to  a  prostitute  and  goes  on  his  way  without  re- 
gret. The  social  significance  of  incontinence  must  be  judged 
in  terms  of  its  results  to  the  social  order,  and  must  be  penal- 
ized in  proportion  therewith,  if  the  man  who  pays  for  the  in- 
stitution of  prostitution  and  is  in  the  end  responsible  for  its 
perpetuation  is  ever  to  be  made  to  realize  the  social  significance 
of  his  act. 

The  true  objectives  in  any  law  enforcement  program  should 
be  (1)  to  standardize  human  sexual  conduct,  (2)  to  make 
individuals  responsible  with  regard  to  sexual  conduct,  (3) 
to  protect  the  young  of  both  sexes  from  seduction,  chastity 
being  its  own  best  safeguard  and  the  only  certain  preventive 
of  venereal  disease,  (4)  to  make  marriage,  when  sufficiently 
reformed,  the  sole  condition  on  which  the  state  will  tolerate 
sex  relationships,  thus  outlawing  the  present  condition  of 
male  sexual  promiscuity. 

It  is  impossible  to  enforce  successfully  isolated  laws  against 
prostitution.  Laws  are  interdependent  for  their  enforce- 
ability and  must  be  synchronously  directed  against  all  of  the 
factors  underlying  prostitution.  It  is  idle  to  penalize  the 
woman  for  receiving  money  for  prostitution  if  at  the  same 
time  the  man  who  pa3's  her  is  not  penalized  as  well.  A  sound 
law  enactment  program  must  precede  the  law  enforcement 
program  if  material  results  are  to  be  anticipated.  Marriage 
and  divorce  laws  must  be  so  framed  as  to  make  monogamous 
marriage  a  tenable  and  practicable  institution,  giving  full 
scope  to  genuine  sexual  love.  Love  is  instinctively  recognized 
by  man  as  the  ethical  basis  of  sex,  and  social  restrictions  which 
do  not  take  cognizance  of  this  fundamental  and  natural  law 
will  inevitably  fail  of  public  support.  The  economic  and 
social  freedom  of  woman  must  be  assured.  Medical  and  legal 
conventions  which  facilitate  birth  control  only  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  upper  classes  must  be  relaxed. 


A  fornication  law  equally  applicable  to  the  two  sexes  must 
be  added  to  the  code,  and,  in  concert  with  the  adultery  law, 
must  be  rigidly  enforced.  The  age  of  consent  for  both  sexes 
must  be  raised  to  twenty-one  years.  In  the  army  regulations, 
the  age  of  consent  for  a  girl  is  now  ten  years.  The  feeble- 
minded of  both  sexes  must  be  protected  against  seduction  and 
procreation  through  institutional  care.  The  present  solicita- 
tion laws  must  be  repealed  and  be  supplanted  by  new  laws 
equally  applicable  to  the  two  sexes.  Above  all,  the  payment 
of  money  for  prostitution  must  be  made  a  major  offense 
against  the  state,  since  commercialized  prostitution  will  be 
inevitable  as  long  as  it  is  adequately  financed. 

As  in  the  case  of  theft  or  other  offenses,  the  punishment  of 
the  individual  seems  often  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  sin,  so 
in  the  case  of  bribery  toward  prostitution,  the  punishment 
of  the  man  must  be  set  so  high  that  it  will  often  seem  dispro- 
portionate to  his  moral  guilt.  The  servant  who  steals  an  old 
coat  from  her  mistress,  the  clerk  who  secretly  takes  $25  or 
$50  from  his  employer's  till  is  often  given  a  term  of  years  in 
jail  or  penitentiary.  Such  penalties  are  clearly  out  of  all 
relation  to  the  moral  obliquity  of  the  act,  and  yet  if  private 
property  is  to  be  respected  the  courts  must  punish  heavily  the 
few  offenders  whom  the  law  actually  apprehends.  The  ob- 
ject of  punishment  in  civilized  communities  is  deterrence,  not 
revenge,  and  the  penalty  which  is  exacted  from  the  individual 
for  any  anti-social  act  serves  to  elucidate  to  other  human 
beings  under  temptation  the  racial  significance  of  such  con- 
duct. The  individual  penalized  is  always  the  scapegoat  for 
the  rest,  for  few  if  any  individuals  ever  commit  acts  which 
at  the  moment  they  feel  to  be  seriously  reprehensible.  Forg- 
ery, theft,  even  murder,  are  generally  committed  by  individ- 
uals who  feel  themselves  thoroughly  justified  in  their  acts, 
yet  the  state  must  penalize  the  individual  sufficiently  heavily 
to  make  clear  to  mankind  that  such  conduct  is  incompatible 
with  the  welfare  of  the  race.  In  the  punishment  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  social  results  of  any  act  are  epitomized  and  framed 
so  that  they  are  incomprehensible  to  the  inexperienced. 

The  ultimate  objective  is  a  rational  law  enactment  pro- 
gram is  to  minimize  illicit  sexual  congress.  To  this  end  leg- 
islation must  be  framed,  (1)  for  the  protection  of  minors  of 
both  sexes,  (2)  against  fornication,  (3)  against  the  payment 
of  money  for  prostitution,  (4)  against  the  exploitation  and 
stimulation  of  male  sexual  desire. 

In  addition,  educational  and  social  agencies  must  attempt 
to  facilitate  the  wholesome  development  of  the  complete  sex 
life  of  man.  Repression  too  often  results  in  perversion,  and 
where  no  proper  outlet  is  provided  for  the  legitimate  sex 
instincts,  improper  modes  of  gratification  will  arise.  The 
program  suggested  would  have  been  unthinkable  a  generation 
ago,  for  no  group  of  individuals  could  be  expected  to  pass  or  to 
enforce  a  program  of  legislation  turned  directly  against  their 
own  native  desires.  The  addition  of  women  to  the  electorate 
and  the  adoption  of  prohibition  now  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory make  possible  the  just  and  rational  treatment  of  the 
problem  of  the  social  evil.  Through  the  long  ages  chastity 
has  been  imposed  upon  women  by  the  opposite  sex.  Men 
desired  to  keep  their  households  inviolate,  men  desired  to 
know  that  their  paternity  was  indubitable.  At  the  same 
time  men  wished  complete  license  for  themselves  in  the  realm 
of  sex.  Since  in  those  earlier  days  all  of  the  economic  and 
governmental  power  lay  in  the  hands  of  men,  they  were  able 
to  impose  their  conditions  upon  women  regardless  of  justice. 
The  result  is  the  double  standard  of  morals.  The  emancipa- 
tion of  women  has  now  opened  the  door  to  reason  and  justice 
in  the  dark  realm  of  sex,  and  the  time  has  at  last  arrived 
when  mankind  may  anticipate  the  solution  of  the  social  evil. 
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NEW  YORK  COMMUNITY  TRUST 

NEW  YORK  city  is  henceforth  to  be  counted  among 
the  cities  and  towns,  now  thirty-four  in  number,  in 
which  there  are  community  trusts  of  the  kind  which 
Judge  Frederick  H.  Goff  initiated  in  Cleveland  some  six 
years  ago.  Two  years  after  the  Cleveland  Foundation,  after 
individual  trust  companies  had  created  similar  foundations  in 
twelve  cities,  including  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  Detroit,  a 
departure  was  made  in  Indianapolis  by  the  creation  of  a  foun- 
dation in  which  three  trust  companies  participated.  The 
New  York  Community  Trust,  while  modelled  in  general  on 
the  Cleveland  Foundation,  follows  in  this  respect  the  Indian- 
apolis, rather  than  the  Cleveland  precedent. 

Sixteen  trust  companies  have  already  associated  themselves 
with  the  movement,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  others  will  join 
it.  National  banks  which  have  trust  powers  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  are  also  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  trust.  The  primary  object  advanced  is  the  en- 
couragement of  gifts,  bequests  and  trusts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community,  and  the  application  of  progressive  and  flexible 
methods  in  their  administration.  Each  donor  may,  of  course, 
select  his  own  trustee,  but  all  gifts  or  bequests  made  under 
the  plan  of  the  Community  Trust  will  be  treated  as  parts  of 
an  aggregate  fund.  The  income,  or,  when  appropriate,  the 
principal,  will  be  distributed  by  an  impartial  and  chalnging 
committee  of  persons  chosen  for  their  knowledge  of  the  edu- 
cational, charitable  and  benevolent  needs  of  the  time.  The 
Community  Trust  will  safeguard  and  provide  for  the  per- 
manent security  of  the  principal. 

The  distribution  committee  will  consist  of  eleven  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  residents  of  the  community.  Not 
more  than  three  shall  belong  to  the  same  religious  sect  or  de- 
nomination. No  person  holding  a  public  office  may  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  Five  of  the  eleven  members  are  to  be 
chosen  by  the  trustees  committee — that  is,  by  the  presidents  of 
the  trust  companies  entering  into  the  arrangement.  Of  the 
other  six  members,  one  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  one  by  the  mayor,  one  by  the 
president  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  one  by  the  president 
of  the  Bar  Association,  one  by  the  president  of  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  one  by  the  senior  circuit 
judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

RAYMOND   W.   PULLMAN 

FOR  nearly  five  years  the  police  department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  commanded  by  Major  Raymond 
W.  Pullman  who  died  of  pneumonia  on  February  22, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  Young  as  he  was  and  brief  as  was 
his  career,  Major  Pullman  raised  the  standard  of  police  work 
in  the  national  capital  to  a  mark  that  established  a  milestone 
in  the  progress  of  American  municipal  government. 

A  newspaper  man  who  from  his  boyhood  had  had  a  great 
interest  in  police  problems,  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
a  string  of  newspapers  and  for  two  years  also  that  of  the 
Survey,  he  was  selected  for  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
the  Washington  police  force  by  two  fellow  journalists,  Louis 
Brownlow  and  Oliver  P.  Newman,  who  were  at  the  time 
commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  who  knew  Mr. 
Pullman's  interest  in  the  subject.  The  appointment  was  a 
great  surprise  to  the  public  as  he  had  had  no  practical  ex- 


perience and  his  theoretical  interest  was  generally  unknown. 
But  he  had  not  been  in  office  six  months  until  there  was  gen- 
eral recognition  of  his  ability  and  his  fitness  for  the  position 
both  upon  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  police  force 
and  of  the  general  public.  The  five  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration were  five  war  years  and,  especially  after  the  United 
States  entered  the  conflict,  years  of  crowded  life  for  the  capi- 
tal of  the  nation. 

Major  Pullman's  most  striking  accomplishment  in  further- 
ance of  his  desire  to  make  the  police  force  an  instrument  for 
social  betterment  was  the  establishment  of  a  Woman's  Bu- 
reau; a  division  of  the  police  department  under  the  direction 
of  a  woman  made  up  of  women  appointed  to  the  force  in 
every  respect  on  an  equality  with  the  men  members.  This,  of 
course,  brought  him  much  hostile  criticism,  for  it  proved  to  be 
an  engine  capable  of  reaching  many  evils  which  the  men  had 
not  reached  and  in  the  nature  of  things  could  not  reach.  The 
effectiveness  of  Major  Pullman's  work  in  another  department 
is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  while  the  population 
of  Washington  increased  about  30  per  cent,  and  the  number  of 
motor  vehicles  more  than  80  per  cent  in  two  years'  time, 
the  number  of  traffic  accidents  on  the  streets  actually  de- 
creased during  the  same  period.  In  the  detection  of  crime  a 
similar  success  was  achieved,  a  greater  number  of  the  perpe- 
trators of  serious  offenses  being  apprehended  and  convicted 
than  during  any  like  period  of  time. 

But  it  was  in  another  and  a  different  way  that  Major 
Pullman  was  a  pioneer.  He  conceived  of  the  police  force  not 
as  an  organization  of  men  employed  to  deal  only  with  offend- 
ers against  laws  and  regulations,  but  as  a  body  of  city  servants 
whose  opportunities  to  improve  the  social  status  of  the  people 
were  not  limited  merely  because  they  were  unrecognized. 

Last  summer  a  group  of  persons  who  were,  for  one  reason 
and  another,  opposed  to  the  strict  enforcement  of  laws  against 
illicit  liquor-selling,  gambling  and  prostitution,  carried  on  a 
well-organized  and  well-financed  campaign  of  propaganda  to 
destroy  him.  The  test  came  before  committees  of  Congress. 
The  attack  failed  utterly.  Major  Pullman  and  his  work  were 
vindicated. 

Today  his  work  is  universally  recognized  to  be  an  endur- 
ing monument  to  the  memory  of  a  courageous  officer,  an  effi- 
cient administrator,  a  progressive  thinker,  and  a  man  who 
lived  for  the  service  that  he  might  give  to  his  fellow-men. 
Handsome  and  young,  beloved  and  respected,  he  was  laid  to 
rest  in  the  uniform  of  a  policeman — a  uniform  which  he  held 
to  be  a  dress  of  the  highest  honor  and  a  uniform  to  which  he 
brought  honor  of  the  highest. 

FRANCE  GRANTS  AMNESTY 

TUCKED  away  in  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  describ- 
ing the  inauguration  in  France  the  other  day  of  Paul 
Deschanel  as  president  of  the  Republic,  was  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 

A  sweeping  grant  of  amnesty  was  prepared  by  M.  Deschanel  for 
issuance  upon  assuming  the  functions  of  president  of  the  French 
Republic.  Civil  and  military  offenders  were  included,  the  only  ex- 
ceptions being  persons  convicted  of  treason  against  the  state. 

Thus  ends  imprisonment  for  war-time  "political  offenders" 
in  France.  It  ended  some  time  ago  in  Italy  where,  according 
to  advices  received  in  this  country,  40,000  civil  and  military 
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Four  Important  Books 


by  Ole  Hanson 

AMERICANISM  VERSUS 
BOLSHEVISM 

A  first  hand  treatment  of  the  indus- 
trial problem  in  its  acute  phases.  Not 
only  the  story  of  the  "  Seattle  Soviet," 
but  a  revelation  of  a  nation  wide  strug- 
gle between  Bolshevism  and  order — and 
the  way  it  is  to  be  won  for  America. 

Net,  $1.75 

by  Joseph  Goricar  and 
Lyman  Beecher  Stowe 

THE  INSIDE  STORY  OF 

AUSTRO-GERMAN 

INTRIGUE 

Revelations,  by  a  former  Austrian 
consul,  that  will  rank  with  the  Lich- 
nowsky  memoirs  among  the  outstanding 
documents  of  the  war.  Net,  $3.00 


by  Arthur  W.  Page 

OUR  110  DAYS' 
FIGHTING 

The  full  story  from  official  sources, 
of  the  fight  of  each  combat  division. 
The  hard,  unheralded  fight  of  the  organ- 
ization behind  the  lines  also  is  vividly 
and  dramatically  presented. 

Maps.     Net,  $5.00 

by  Leon  Bazaigette 

WALT  WHITMAN— 
THE  MAN  AND  HIS 
WORK 

"  Thanks  to  M.  Bazaigette  and  Miss 
Fitzgerald  (the  translator),  we  have  a 
thrilling  story  of  a  great  man's  life  and 
the  development  of  one  of  the  world's 
literary  masterpieces." — Chicago  Daily 
News.  Net,  $3.50 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


prisoners  were  released.  In  England  all 
conscientious  objectors  were  released 
about  five  months  ago,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  sentences  under  the  Defence 
of  the  Realm  Act,  England's  espionage 
law,  were  so  short  that  no  persons  con- 
victed under  that  law  during  the  war 
remain  in  prison  at  the  present  time. 

Meanwhile,  a  number  of  conscien- 
tious objectors  and  many  other  offenders 
against  war  time  statutes  remain  in 
prison  in  this  country.  Our  government 
has  taken  no  step  toward  a  general  am- 
nesty. Indeed,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice persists  in  its  contention  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  political  prisoner. 
The  government  has  adopted  the  plan 
of  reviewing  cases  individually  and  in 
March,  1919,  as  will  be  remembered, 
President  Wilson  commuted  the  sen- 
tences of  fifty-two  persons  convicted  un- 
der the  Espionage  Law  and  pardoned  one ; 
this  left  the  great  bulk  of  such  offenders 
still  behind  the  bars  and  at  that  time  it 
was  announced  that  no  "  indiscriminate 
pardon  "  would  be  granted.  Similarly, 
the  Department  of  War  acted  upon 
cases  of  conscientious  objectors  individ- 
ually, having  reduced  the  sentences  of 
most  of  these  to  two  or  three  years,  so 
that  all  but  about  eighty-five  are  now 
out. 

The  conviction  of  persons  under  war 
statutes  continues.  A  tremendous  round- 
up and  prosecution  of  "  willful  draft 
evaders,"  fifteen  months  after  the  sign- 


ing of  the  armistice,  has  been  ordered  by 
Secretary  of  War  Baker;  there  are  said 
to  be  many  thousands  of  these  on  the 
War  Department's  lists.  Last  week 
thirteen  Socialists  were  given  peniten- 
tiary and  jail  sentences  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  for  conspiracy  to  defeat  the  mili- 
tary draft.  The  high  water  mark  of  so- 
called  "  heresy  hunting  "  seems  to  have 
been  reached  at  Utica,  New  York,  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  three  Socialists  of  Syra- 
cuse were  sentenced  to  a  year  and  six 
months  each  in  the  federal  penitentiary 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  violation  of  the 
Espionage  Act.  More  than  seven 
months  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
these  men  distributed  leaflets  calling  a 
meeting  in  favor  of  amnesty  for  political 
prisoners.  The  leaflets  contained  draw- 
ings picturing  alleged  instances  of  ill 
treatment  of  such  prisoners  at  Leaven- 
worth, McNeil  Island  and  elsewhere ; 
these  pictures,  insofar  as  they  tended  to 
"  obstruct  the  recruiting  or  enlistment 
service  of  the  United  States,"  went  no 
further  in  spirit  than  articles  in  the  Sur- 
vey have  gone  in  criticising  the  manage- 
ment of  federal  prisons.  In  addition, 
the  leaflets  contained  several  paragraphs 
of  text  demanding  "  the  release  of  all 
persons  whose  alleged  crimes  consisted 
in  the  peaceable  expression  and  main- 
tenance of  their  political  opinions,  in- 
dustrial activities  or  religious  beliefs  " 
and  declaring  that  such  people  had  been 
convicted  "  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of 


the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
If  these  men  were  guilty,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  can  escape.  This  body  added 
its  formidable  voice  last  week  to  those 
who  are  urging  the  release  of  political 
prisoners;  it  included  conscientious  ob- 
jectors and  military  offenders.  A  com- 
mittee composed  of  Hugh  Frayne,  gen- 
eral organizer  of  the  federation  in  the 
East,  and  Lucy  Robbins,  representing 
the  Central  Labor  Bodies  Conference  of 
Greater  New  York  for  Amnesty  for  Po- 
litical Prisoners,  conferred  with  Secre- 
tary Baker  on  the  subject.  The  confer- 
ence was  personally  arranged  by  Samuel 
Gompers,  president  of  the  federation. 
According  to  a  special  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Times,  the  committee  con- 
ferred also  with  Senator  France,  of 
Maryland,  who  promised  to  introduce 
a  joint  resolution  for  a  general  amnesty. 

LIFE  IMPRISONMENT 

GOVERNOR  SMITH  of  New 
York  has  commuted  the  death  sen- 
tence of  Theodore  Dixon,  aged  seven- 
teen, to  life  imprisonment.  [See  the 
Survey  for  February  21,  page  603.] 
Except  for  this  action  Dixon,  who  is  con- 
fined at  Sing  Sing  and  whose  electrocu- 
tion was  set  for  the  week  of  March  15, 
would  have  been  the  youngest  person 
ever  put  to  death  for  crime  in  the  state. 
The  New  York  law  requires  a  judge  to 
pass  the  death  sentence  upon  anyone  over 
sixteen  who  is  convicted  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree. 

ANOTHER  SEDITION  BILL 

WHAT  happened  to  the  Sterling 
and  Graham  sedition  bills  in  Con- 
gress several  weeks  ago  has  been  reported 
in  these  columns.  [See  the  Survey  for 
February  7,  page  549.]  Congressman 
Husted,  of  New  York  city,  member  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  has 
now  introduced  a  new  piece  of  sedition 
legislation,  and  the  friends  of  free  speech 
and  a  free  press  regard  the  fight  for  these 
safeguards  of  liberty  as  still  on.  Con- 
gressman Husted's  bill  reads  in  full : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  no  person  shall 
advocate,  advise,  threaten,  or  attempt  the  use 
of  physical  force  or  violence  or  the  assassi- 
nation of  any  officer  or  officers  of  the  United 
States  with  intent  thereby  to  effect  or  promote 
the  destruction  or  change  of  the  form  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  the  sub- 
version of  any  of  its  powers  or  functions. 
Any  person  convicted  of  a  violation  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten  years 
or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  both. 

This  bill,  or  one  like  it,  according  to 
the  National  Popular  Government 
League,  which  has  headquarters  at  637 
Munsey  building,  Washington,  D.  C, 
is  likely  to  be  approved  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  and  sent  to  the 
floor.  The  league  quotes  Jackson  H. 
Ralston,  of  Washington,  a  constitutional 
lawyer  whose  attack  upon  the  Davey  bill 
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helped    to    kill    it   before    the    judiciary 
committee,  as  follows: 

This  eleven  line  bill  of  Mr.  Husted  is 
fundamentally  as  dangerous  to  freedom  of 
speech  and  press  as  those  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Sterling,  Mr.  Graham  and  Attorney- 
General  Palmer.  The  expected  dangerous 
infraction  of  the  Constitution  remains,  namely, 
that  no  overt  act  is  required  to  prove  intent. 
Every  person  in  America  will  be  at  the  mercy 
of  what  interpretation  some  spy,  informer, 
prosecuting  attorney,  judge  or  jury  may  put 
upon  his  spoken  or  printed  words.  Legally 
that  means  the  end  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
press,  as  has  been  proven  over  and  over  a 
thousand  times  in  all  nations  and  ages. 
Nor  are  labor  organizations  safe  from 
persecution.  It  would  be  very  easy  for  a 
federal  judge  to  discover  that  deeds  done  or 
not  done  in  a  labor  strike  were  the  use  of 
"  physical  force,"  the  purpose  of  which  were 
to  "  subvert  a  power  or  function "  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States — an  injunc- 
tion, for  example. 

MOBILIZING  STRIKERS 

IN  calling  French  railway  strikers  to 
the  colors  Premier  Millerand  again 
demonstrated  the  efficacy  of  universal 
military  service  as  a  means  of  industrial 
control.  Premier  Briand  first  hii;  upon 
this  ingenious  method  of  forcing  workers 
to  break  their  own  strike  in  1910,  when 
he  summoned  30,000  railway  strikers  as 
military  reserves  and  assigned  them  to 
the  duty  of  protecting  the  railroads.  An 
expedient  which  offers  such  interesting 
possibilities  may  be  limited  to  the  country 
of  its  origin,  however,  owing  to  the 
definite  rejection  of  universal  military 
training  by  Great  Britain  and  the  post- 
ponement of  the  issue  in  the  United 
States. 

BOAT  TO  NEW  ORLEANS 

THE  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chi- 
cago, has  issued  the  following  statement 
in  regard  to  steamboat  accommodations 
to  New  Orleans  for  the  conference  meet- 
ing April  14  to  21  : 

Southern  Pacific  boat  "  Creole  "  for  New 
Orleans  leaves  New  York  noon  April  7, 
arrives  New  Orleans  April  12. 

Fare  one  way  first-cabin:  $54.00,  including 
berth  and  meals. 

Fare  round  trip  first-cabin:  $97.20,  includ- 
ing berth  and  meals. 

Fare  one  way  second-cabin,  $43.20.  (These 
are  inside  rooms  and  the  dining  saloon  on 
the  after-deck.) 

Round  trip,  boat  one  way,  rail  returning, 
$88.10;  including  Pullman  returning  ($8.64), 
$96.74. 

The  above  rate  provides  for  two  in  a 
stateroom.  Anyone  desiring  exclusive  use 
of  stateroom  must  pay  one  and  one-half  fare- 

The  "Creole"  has  accommodations  for 
148  first  cabin  passengers.  As  this  is  the 
only  line  direct  from  New  York  to  New 
Orleans,  reservations  should  be  made  at  the 
office  of  the  conference,  315  Plymouth  street, 
Chicago,  before  March  10. 

Philadelphia  Delegates:  Add  to  New  York 
rate  fare  from  Philadelphia. 

Boston  Delegates:  Add  to  New  York  rate 
fare  from  Boston:  rail,  including  berth,  $9.59; 

boat,  including  stateroom,  $7.27. 


Our  Many-I  ongued  Ancestors 


Born  of  the  diverse  nations  of 
the  earth,  Americans  appreciate, 
now  more  than  ever  before,  the 
necessity  for  national  unity;  one 
flag,  one  purpose,  one  form  of 
patriotic  understanding. 

A  confusion  of  tongues 
makes  for  a  confusion  of  ideas 
and  principles.  Everything 
which  goes  toward  the  up-build- 
ing and  maintenance  of  a  one 
language  people  makes  for 
national  strength  and  national 
progress. 

It  is  in  such  service  that  the 
Bell  Telephone  has  played  so 
vital  a  part.  Its  wires  reach  every 
corner  of  the  country,  making 


intimate,  personal  speech  be- 
tween all  kinds  of  people  a 
matter  of  constant  occurrence. 

But  the  telephone  is  no  inter- 
preter. If  its  far  reaching  wires 
are  to  be  effective,  those  who 
use  them  must  speak  the  same 
language.  The  telephone  best 
serves  those  who  have  become 
one  with  us  in  speech. 

Yet  uniformity  of  language 
is  not  enough  from  those  who 
would  gain  the  greatest  good 
from  the  telephone,  neither  is 
financial  support  enough;  for 
complete  service  makes  essen- 
tial true  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  every  subscriber. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


INDEPENDENTS  ACT 

THE  dissatisfaction  of  many  thought- 
ful Americans  with  the  present  sys- 
tem of  party  politics  finds  expression  in 
the  beginnings,  here  and  there,  of  or- 
ganization for  independent  political  ac- 
tion. An  interesting  development  of 
this  kind,  the  Oberlin  Independent 
Voters'  Club,  resulted  significantly  last 
week  from  a  visit  to  Oberlin  College  of 
Congressman  Davey,  a  former  student 
of  the  college.  The  club's  first  action 
was  the  passage  of  a  resolution  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Davey  anti-sedition  bill 
which     is    now     before     Congress     and 


pledging  the  members  to  work  for  Con- 
gressman Davey's  defeat  for  renomina- 
tion  or  re-election.  The  platform  of  the 
club,  after  stating  that  the  two  major 
political  parties  have  ceased  to  represent 
divergent  political  purposes  and  evade  a 
positive  stand  on  the  vital  issues  of  the 
day,  mentions  the  following  two  pur- 
poses of  the  organization : 

1.  To  analyze  the  meaning  of  ambiguous 
popular  slogans  used  by  both  parties  to  catch 
the  unthinking  voters,  such  as  "  American- 
ization," "  100  per  cent  Americanism," 
"  Law  and  Order,"  "  Sedition,"  etc.,  and  to 
examine  with  care  the  position  of  candidates 
on  these  questions  and  also  on  questions  of 
foreign   policy   and    the    relations   of   capital 
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Building  Better  Men  and  Women 

Medart  Playground  Equipment  and  modern  healthful  playgrounds 
promote  the  development  of  clean,  vigorous,  right-thinking  men  and 
women. 

Builders  for  50  years  of  every  kind  of  gymnasium  apparatus  for 
men,  the  Medart  Company  has  naturally  taken  and  held  the  leader- 
ship in  the  playground  movement  and  the  perfecting  of  playground 
equipment  rightly  fitted  to  train  the  growing  childhood  of  today. 
Catalog  "  L "  and  suggestions  for  playground  installations  will  be 
sent  if  requested  on  your  letterhead. 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO. 

3526  DeKalb  St.,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


TOOL  OUTFITS  AND 
BENCHES 

FOR    HOME   AND    INSTITUTIONAL  USE 

We  have  just  issued  a  special  catalog  of  this  line  which 

we  will  send  without  charge  to  those  interested. 

Please  mention  Catalog  No.  190. 

Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Factory  Supplies 
New  York,  Since  1848  4th  Avenue  and  13th  Street 


READ  the  SURVEY  every  WEEK 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  information  on  social  and  industrial 
movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  issue — for  the 
Survey  "  follows  up." 

The  Scevet,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York 

I  enclose  $4  for  a  year's  subscription — 52  issues. 

Will  send  $4  on (date) . 

Name    

Address    


and  labor,  demanding  that  their  attitude  be 
broad  and  constructive  rather  than  narrow 
and  obstructive. 

2.  To  consider  with  openminded  sym- 
pathy all  positive  proposals  to  meet  the 
present  complex  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems,  such  as  proportional  repre- 
sentation, cooperation,  the  Plumb  Plan,  new 
parties,  etc.  We  do  not,  however,  pledge 
ourselves  to  support  all  or  any  of  these 
movements  at  the  present  time ;  but  we  recog- 
nize in  them  serious  attempts  to  solve  world 
problems,  such  as  many  citizens  feel  are  not 
being  made  by  the  two  leading  parties. 


THE  Louisville  Welfare  League  has  estab- 
lished a  psychological  laboratory  in  connec- 
tion with  the  board  of  education.  This  lab- 
oratory will  work  with  schools,  jails,  courts, 
institutions,  and  social  agencies  in  determin- 
ing the  mental  ability  of  their  charges.  In 
this  way,  many  who  are  now  a  source  of 
danger  and  expense  to  society  will  be  sent 
to  the  state  institution  for  the  feebleminded 
at  Frankfort,  while  many  others  of  low  men- 
tality can  be  given  more  intelligent  treat- 
ment because  of  exact  knowledge  as  to  their 
mental  ability. 

Henrietta  Race,  director  of  the  Psycholog- 
ical Department  of  the  Louisville  Public 
Schools,  is  a  director  of  the  new  laboratory 
and  Frank  Fearing  is  assistant.  The  board 
of  education  furnishes  rooms  for  the  labor- 
atory, while  the  Welfare  League  has  voted 
a  budget  of  $2,500  a  year  to  cover  salaries 
and  materials. 


TO  AVOID  the  hardship  and  cost  which 
arises  in  great  cities  from  the  simultaneous 
removal  of  large  number  of  tenants  on  Oct- 
ber  1  and  May  2,  the  police  commissioner 
of  Berlin  last  fall  issued  a  decree  requiring 
that  small  tenements  of  one  or  two  rooms 
had  to  be  cleared  by  noon,  October  3 ;  those 
of  three  or  four  rooms  by  noon,  October  8 ; 
and  larger  dwellings  by  October  IS.  Ten- 
ants of  three  rooms,  however,  were  obliged 
to  have  one  room  cleared  by  October  3,  to 
permit  the  incoming  tenant  to  store  his  be- 
longings; and  tenants  of  more  than  three 
rooms  to  have  at  least  two  rooms  empty  for 
that  purpose.  This  order  does  not  apply  tr> 
apartments  or  rooms  rented  furnished  or  to 
business  premises. 


A  HOME  Club  for  working  mothers  with 
dependant  children  will  soon  be  opened  at 
60  West  92  street,  New  York  city,  which 
will  provide  for  mothers  who  have  been 
widowed,  divorced  or  deserted,  quarters  in 
which  they  may  live  with  their  children. 
The  members  of  the  Home  Club  will  be 
relieved  while  at  work  of  all  responsibility 
of  their  children,  who  will  be  cared  for  in 
the  home  during  the  mother's  absence.  The 
club  will  be  self-supporting  and  will  have 
the  cooperation  of  the  workers  of  the  Fed- 
eration for  Child  Study.  The  plan  has  been 
approved  by  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  Judge  Hoyt 
of  the  Children's  Court,  Dr.  Hastings  Hart 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  Law- 
son  Purdy  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  NEWS  is  the  title  of  a 
Baptist  monthly  devoted  to  applied  Christian- 
ity, published  by  the  American  Baptist  Honv: 
Mission  and  Publication  Societies  and  edited 
by  Samuel  Zane  Batten,  secretary  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Social  Service,  with  the  assistance  of 
Rolvix  Harlan  and  James  Foster  Wilcox.  Dr. 
Batten  will  prepare  social  studies  for 
churches  and  Bible  schools.  Dr.  Harlan  di- 
rects social  activities  and  surveys  in  rural  and 
other  communities. 
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THE  PROBLEMS  OF 
THE  FUTURE 

Events  today  are  moving  with  dramatic  rapidity. 

International  boundaries  are  not  the  only  landmarks  that  have  been  sub- 
jected to  drastic  revision. 

Standards  that  have  remained  fixed  for  a  generation  in  international 
finance,  international  and  domestic  politics,  and  in  economic  and  social 
relations,  have  experienced  equally  serious  changes. 

It  is  imperative  in  these  days  of  rapid  fluctuations  to  be  possessed  of  the 
widest  and  most  accurate  information  on  all  matters. 


t  MmAm%^  <8toarirt 


WEEKLY  EDITION 


presents  unbiased  and  comprehensive  comment  on  all  social,  economic  and  polit- 
ical activities  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

For  over  a  hundred  years  The  Guardian  has  been  the  organ  of  progressive  democ- 
racy in  Europe. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  referring  to  the  moulding  of  his  political  life,  in  a  recent 
speech,  said: — 

"  I  was  then,  as  I  am  now,  a  reader  of  The  Manchester  Guardian,  and  I  am  doing 
my  best  to  carry  out  the  principles  which  it  has  instilled  into  me." 

By  its  long  association  in  the  most  intensively  industrial  region  of  the  world,  with         / 
the  successive  problems  of  expanding  industry,  its  interpretation  of  the  complex    /' 
social  problems  of  the  present  day  will  prove  particularly  illuminating  to  the  / 


readers  of  the  Survey. 

The  Weekly,  since  its  inception,  is  being  more  and  more  widely  read     0^ 
by  leaders  of  thought  and  politics  in  America.  ■<& 
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TO  THE 


&        \    NCHESTER 


CUARDIAN 

„       Dept.  S.  2243 

Candlei  Building, 

220  West  42d  St. 

New  York  City 


Its  freshness  of  criticism  and  view-point  will  enable  thoughtful  <&  f0*  f  yeaVsSbscriptfo" 
Americans  to  better  comprehend  the  trend  of  movements  so  as  <£  guardian  wdekcl?/ toT  Kbe 
to  face  the  problems  of  the  future  from  the  correct  anele.   /      Manchester,0  Errand! 

/        i°K  with  the  current  is 

/         Name 
/ 


rect     from 
commenc- 
current  issue. 


Address. 
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Maternal  Anxiety 

Do  not  let  fears  of  what  might  be  dull 
the  joys  of  what  will  be.  Bandler's  "  The 
Expectant  Mother "  tells  you  how  to  care 
for  yourself  and  the  child  before  the  baby 
comes,  and  explains  away  groundless  fears. 
Order  it  today.     $1.25 — illustrated. 

At  Leading  Bookstores  or 

W.   B.   SAUNDERS   COMPANY, 


Philadelphia 


Chicago    School   of    Civics    and    Philanthropy 

New  students  admitted 

Spring  Quarter  Begins  March  22,   1920 
1920  Summer  Quarter,  June  14- August  27 

First    Term,    June    14 — July    21 
Second  Term,  July  22 — August  27 

New  students  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  each  term 

General  Course  for  Social  Workers 

Special  Course  in  Industrial  Service 

Special  Recreation  Course  with  Technical  classes  at  Hull-House 

Special  Courses  for  Public  Health  Nurses 

For  information,   address   the   Dean,  2559  Michigan   Avenue,   Chicago 


A  Study  of  Commercial  Recreation 

Motion  Pictures  as  a  Phase  of  Com- 
mercialized Amusements 
Br  JOHN  J.  PHELAN,  Ph.D. 

The  Mott  Popular  Subject  Today.     Treated 
in  the  Moat  Scientific  Manner. 

292  pages.    Survey  Seriet  111.    Price  $2.00 
LITTLE  BOOK  PUBLISHING  CO. 

1915  Jefferson   Avenue,  Toledo,   Ohio 


Domestic  Science 

HOME-STUDY  COURSES 

Oooklng,  Sewing,  Diet,  Nursing,  etc.  For  teacher*, 
social  workers,  Institutional  managers,  dlctitiane, 
home-makers,  etc.  Which?  Illustrated  lOOpaga  book- 
let, *'  THE  PROFESSION  OF  H01IB-MAK1NG," 
aent  on  request. 
BUL&BTINB:    FlTe-Oent   Meals,    10c;    Food   Talnes. 

10c;  Free-Hand  Cooking,  10c 
AM.  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  EC0N0MICS.S1S  W.   6J»,St».CIuMi>» 


MARRIAGE  &5*?&"S 

Annie  Besant,  an 
intensely  interesting  Brochure,  25c.  The 
Scarlet  Review  No.  1,  25c  each.  Diana,  a  Psy- 
cho-Physiological Sex  Essay,  25c.  The  Cruci- 
ble (agnostic),  4  different  samples,  10c. 

RAYMER'S  OLD   BOOK  STORE 

1330  First  Ave.  -  -  Seattle,  Wash. 


Advertise   Your   Wants  in 
the  SURVEY 


Advocate  of  Peace 

Monthly  Official  Organ 
American  Peace  Society    (1815) 

ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL 

Editor 
GEORGE  PERRY  MORRIS 

Asst.  Editor 

Mail  your  subscription  today 
$1.50 

American  Peace  Society 

612,  613,  614  Colorado  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Unwalled  Towns 

[Continued  from  page  680] 

noticeable  even  before  the  war  a  distinct 
movement  toward  the  renascence  of  religious 
community  life;  and  the  sorrows  and  uncer- 
tainties of  the  time  in  which  we  live  have 
undoubtedly  strengthened  that  desire. 

So  far  we  have  considered  only  those  com- 
munity interests  which  are  permanent  and 
which,  where  they  are  strong,  permeate  the 
every-day  life  of  the  people.  There  are, 
however,  also  occasional  opportunities  for 
cementing  that  life  of  fellowship  which  have 
strong  potentialities  for  development.  The 
community  festival,  for  instance.  In  this  we 
have  historically  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
universal  elements  of  civic  communion.  A 
course  of  lectures  just  now  given  at  the 
Neighborhood  Playhouse,  New  York,  pre- 
sents examples  of  the  festival  as  a  dramatic 
expression  of  community  ranging  from  the 
Hebrews  to  the  Pueblo  Indians  and  giving 
illustrations  from  the  Hindu,  Greek,  Arme- 
nian, early  Christian,  Mohammedan,  Chi- 
nese, Japanese  and  Arabic  rituals.  C.  M. 
Goethe  has  given  many  examples  of  the 
modern  application  of  this  play  instinct  the 
world  over  in  his  series  of  articles  in  the 
Survey  three  years  ago.  The  community 
pageants  in  America,  the  ceremonial  adop- 
tion of  newly  naturalized  aliens  into  the  com- 
munity of  American  citizenship,  first  at- 
tempted five  years  ago  in  Cleveland  and 
since  become  an  annual  event  in  many  cities, 
the  traditional  "  exercises "  on  the  occasion 
of  patriotic  and  commemorative  festivals, 
the  community  Christmas  tree  and,  more  re- 
cently, the  civic  celebrations  of  victory  and 
of  the  return  of  our  victorious  army,  have 
shown  the  way  for  a  more  frequent  and 
more  intensive  use  of  the  festival  as  a 
means  of  social  integration. 

The  social  settlement  and  the  community 
center  have  been  successful  as  links  of  fel- 
lowship insofar  as  they  have  remembered 
their  original  function— which  was  that  of 
bringing  all  sorts  of  people  together  and  of 
destroying  that  nefarious  mutual  ignorance 
of  classes  which  has  been  characterized 
above. 

To  conclude,  our  cities  are  not  by  natural 
or  necessary  causes  divided  into  mutually 
exclusive  sections,  suburbs  or  satellite  towns. 
It  is  only  through  the  over-emphasis  of  in- 
dustrial and  economic  issues,  an  over-empha- 
sis which  colors  all  our  modern  thinking, 
that  the  disintegration  of  civic  life  has  be- 
come in  part  a  reality  and  in  part  a  threat- 
ening danger  to  our  whole  social  structure. 
There  is  a  great  field  for  the  social  worker 
in  the  adjustment  of  economic  relationships 
which  often  are  more  strained  and  disrupted 
than  even  the  acceptance  of  a  class  basis  of 
social  solidarity  necessitates.  But  beyond 
such  mediation  there  lies  a  large  field  of 
human  relationships  which  has  as  yet  been 
very  insufficiently  cultivated.  There  would 
be  no  sense  in  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
of  class  division-  Possibly  a  class  struggle 
is  not  only  unavoidable  but  a  necessary 
prelude  for  a  better  social  order.  But  of 
two  things  the  social  reformer  can  and 
should  make  certain:  that  in  this  class  war- 
fare there  shall  be  no  avoidable  violence 
springing  from  ignorance,  and  that  the  un- 
derpinnings of  the  social  structure  in  natural 
social,  civic  and  group  relationships  shall 
remain  intact  and  sound.  If  we  see  to  this, 
then,  whatever  may  befall  in  the  political 
and  economic  breaking  of  a  new  day,  there 
will  still  be  inviolate  that  great  tradition  of 
civilization  which  all  classes  share  in  com- 
mon ;  the  consciousness  of  social  continuity 
will  survive,  and  with  it  a  brotherhood  of 
sentiment  which,  not  unlike  that  of  the  re- 
ligious guild  of  olden  times,  will  make  both 
for  the  conservation  of  the  social  heritage 
and  the  advancement  of  the  human  race. 
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SABOTAGE  IN  STEEL! 

"  Survey  "  readers  know  the  facts  behind  the  Steel  Strike — how  workers  were 
underpaid,  overworked  and  refused  democratic  rights.  Today  the  sensation  of  the 
month  is  the  charge — and  proof,  by  vital  statistics  and  charts — that  Capital  in  the 
Steel  Industry  sabotages  the  public  and  the  steel  workers  for  profits.  The  Steel 
Industry  as  now  managed  wastes  three  hundred  million  dollars  each  year  that 
could  go  to  cut  prices  and  raise  wages!  See  "  Organized  Sabotage,"  by  Walter  N. 
Polakov,  consulting  engineer,  in  the  March  issue  of 

THE  SOCIALIST  REVIEW 

ON  NEWS  STANDS  AND  SUBWAYS,  25c  A  COPY 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL Henri  Barbusse 

PASSING  OF  THE  SECOND  INTERNATIONAL ..  Hiram  K.  ModerweU 

THE  GERMAN  GENERAL  STRIKE Sidney  Zimand 

SIDNEY  WEBB  AND  BRITISH  LABOR Arthur  Gleason 

THE  TEACHERS'  UNION Bird  Stair 

IMPRISONED   BY  BOLSHEVIKS Jerome  Davis 

THE   MUSCOVITE   MUDDLE Frederick    F.    Rockwell 

CARTOONS  BY  ART  YOUNG 

Published  monthly  by  the  Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society,  $2.50  a  year 

THE  SOCIALIST  REVIEW 

Room  914,  Educational  Building  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Strength  of  America 

(Continued  from  page  695) 

We  pass  over  certain  diplomatic  questions  involved  in  plac- 
ing our  own  agents  in  foreign  lands,  for  under  the  new  order 
obtaining  in  world  affairs,  we  believe  that  some  satisfactory 
arrangement  might  be  made. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  should  exercise  our  right  as 
hosts  to  choose  our  own  guests,  due  consideration  being  given 
to  the  rights  of  other  states,  and  the  procedure  we  propose 
virtually  shuts  out  all  immigrants  excepting  those  we  definitely 
invite.  This  suggests  a  solution  to  the  very  vexing  Japanese 
question.  The  bureau  of  selective  immigration  does  not  re- 
solve never  to  admit  Japanese  or  the  people  of  any  other  state ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  may  not  invite  Japanese  for  a  period 
of  years.  Japan  would  have  no  legitimate  ground  for  griev- 
ance, for  the  presumption  would  have  to  be  that  Japanese 
might  be  admitted  next  year,  or  the  year  following.  And, 
certainly,  no  state  that  would  refuse  to  us  the  opportunity  to 
select  our  own  immigrants  could  ever  have  a  grievance  if 
nationals  selected  or  ejected  by  her  were  not  admitted. 
Also,  it  could  be  the  task  of  the  Bureau  of  Selective  Immi- 
gration to  regulate  the  flow  of  migratory  laborers  back  and 
forth  between  the  mother  country  and  the  United  States,  if  it 
deemed  such  a  policy  wise. 

Bureau  of  Immigrant  Inspection 
However  carefully  the  selective  process  might  be  carried  on, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  maintain  a  bureau  of  immigrant  in- 
spection, as  an  additional  precaution,  and  as  a  protection  to 
our  borders.  Selective  immigration,  furthermore,  involves  di- 
recting practically  every  immigrant  to  a  particular  destination 
and  the  machinery  for  this  might  be  in  the  bureau  of  inspec- 
tion.    Direction  to  destination  does  not  mean  forced  labor  at 


a  particular  place,  for  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  peonage 
in  any  form,  but  if  properly  carried  out  it  would  take  in  the 
vexing  problem  of  distribution. 

Bureau  of  National  Culture 
This  bureau,  as  we  conceive  it,  would  be  directed  by  the  best 
and  most  patriotic  minds  in  the  country.  Its  tasks  would  be 
to  think  through  the  whole  problem  of  nation  building.  We 
picture  under  this  bureau  a  national  university,  to  develop  and 
foster  national  cultural  elements;  with  a  large  fund  to  subsi- 
dize cooperating  institutions  that  measure  up  to  its  standards. 
We  found  it  necessary  to  teach  patriotism  during  the  war. 
Why  should  we  not  continue  national  propaganda  under  such 
a  bureau? 

Two  states  in  the  union  now  have  immigration  commissions 
—Massachusetts  and  California.  Undoubtedly  other  states 
will  soon  follow  this  lead.  The  bureau  of  national  culture 
would  serve  as  clearing-house  for  all  such  state  activities,  and 
would,  furthermore,  connect  the  activities  of  such  immigration 
commissions  with  the  activities  of  more  general  cultural  na- 
ture— that  the  proper  place  of  the  foreign-born  in  the  larger 
scheme  could,  at  all  times,  be  maintained. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  outline  of  the  department  of  nation 
building.  When  properly  organized  it  would  leave  the  de- 
termination of  major  policies  not  to  one  man  but  rather  to 
a  group  made  up,  probably,  of  the  chiefs  of  bureaus,  aug- 
mented by  other  representative  men  appointed  by  the  secretary 
of  the  department. 

Such  a  department  of  nation  building  would  be  a  true  de- 
partment of  research,  industrial,  commercial,  and  social,  for 
the  ability  to  seek  and  learn  is  the  element  which  keeps  any 
movement  alive,  and  free  from  ruts.  And  it  would  substitute 
an  endless  series  of  improvements  for  a  hard  and  fast  static 
"  solution." 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  20  cents 
per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  5  cents  per  word 
or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum 
charge,  $1.00. 

Periodicals,  Current  Pamphlets,  see  else- 
where. 

Address  Advertising  Department 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19th  Street  New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Case  consultant  for  large 
Jewish  family  agency.  Work  under  ideal 
conditions.  Only  experts  and  persons  of 
unusual  training  and  ability  need  apply. 
State  education,  training,  experience  and 
salary  expected.     Address  3390  Survey. 


ATTRACTIVE  POSITIONS 

in  public  health  nursing  open 

Applicants  must  have  tact  and 
executive  ability. 

NATIONAL 

TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 

628  Pythian  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Iud. 


WANTED:  Married  couple  with  quali- 
fications for  superintendency  of  small  Farm 
School  for  Boys,  about  35  miles  from  New 
York.  Should  include  supervisory  knowl- 
edge of  class  room  work,  and  of  farming  if 
possible.  Apply  by  letter,  or  mornings  in 
person.  A.  E.  Wakeman,  72  Schermerhorn 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED :  Bookkeeper  and  subscription 
clerk  for  magazine  work.  Apply  to  The 
World  Tomorrow,  118  E.  28th  St.,  New 
York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

POST-GRADUATE  COURSE  IN  OB- 
STETRICAL NURSING.  The  Maternity 
Hospital  (60  beds)  and  Out-Patient  De- 
partment of  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Four  months.  Nurses 
admitted  as  vacancies  occur.  Requirements : 
graduate  of  training  school  in  good  stand- 
ing. Training:  experience  in  hospital  and 
out-patient  department;  lectures,  classes 
and  demonstration,  60  hours.  Allowance 
of  $12  per  month  and  maintenance.  Af- 
filiated courses  of  three  and  four  months 
in  obstetrical  nursing  will  be  arranged  with 
recognized  training  schools  regardless  of 
state  limitations.  Superintendent,  Miss  Cal- 
vina  MacDonald. 


New  York  School  of  Medical  Gymnastics 
and  Massage  offers  a  practical  and  theo- 
retical course  in  Swedish  Exercises,  Mas- 
sage, Baking;,  £1.  Vibr.,  etc  Diploma.  Po- 
sitions and  patients  secured.  Apply  Carl  8. 
Hall,  Director,  Sydenham  Bldg.,  616  Madi- 
son Ave.  Tel.:  Plaza  1349  and  Plaza  1470, 
New  York  City. 


ATTRACTIVE  POSITIONS  in  public 
health  nursing  open.  Applicants  must  have 
tact  and  executive  ability.  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association,  627  Pythian  Building, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


WANTED:  Family  Case  Worker,  New 
Jersey  town,  with  rural  work.  Salary  $100 
per  month.    Address  3422  Survey. 

WANTED  by  Jewish  Child  Placing  Or- 
ganization, a  trained  and  experienced  Jewish 
woman  to  supervise  a  group  of  about  forty 
adolescent  boys  and  girls.  Work  involves 
the  care  of  special  cases  and  delinquents 
and  requires  a  worker  of  strong  personality 
and  ability.  Address  Juvenile  Aid  Society, 
516   N.   4th   Street,   Philadelphia,   Pennsyl- 


TWO  teachers  wanted  in  an  Orphanage 
to  teach  school  and  kindergarten.  Good  sal- 
ary and  congenial  surroundings.  Must  be 
Jewish.  Apply,  Supt.  Jewish  Orphanage, 
Fairview,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED,  a  capable  worker  for  placing 
children  in  Homes,  for  record  work,  for 
visiting  placed  children,  to  have  charge  of 
all  correspondence  regarding  children. 
Salary  sixty  dollars  per  month  and  all  main- 
tenance. Write  to  Secretary,  Home  for  the 
Friendless,  1300  S.  7th  St.,  Springfield,  111. 

WANTED  in  a  Brooklyn  Institution,  su- 
pervisor for  boys.    Address  3436  Survey. 

WANTED:  A  matron  for  a  small  Day 
Nursery,  experienced  trained  nurse  pre- 
ferred. Address  735  E.  Penn  St.,  German- 
town,  Pa. 

WANTED :  Person  with  executive  ability 
as  supervising  head  of  the  household  in  an 
institution  an  hour's  ride  from  Philadelphia. 
Apply  3437  Survey. 


WANTED:  Supervisor  for  Relief  De- 
partment. Jewish  Organization.  Large 
Eastern  City.  State  experience.  Refer- 
ences. Salary  expected.  Must  speak  Yid- 
dish. Good  prospects  for  advancement. 
Address  3442  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE  nationally  known,  accus- 
tomed to  doing  big  things  in  business 
way,  wishes  change.  University  man,  ex- 
perience 18  years.  Service,  Personnel,  Pro- 
duction, Educational,  Publicity,  Welfare. 
Are  you  looking  for  a  big  man  under  40. 
Address  3441  Survey. 


SOCIAL  WORKER,  college  graduate, 
experienced  executive  and  case  worker  de- 
sires position  near  Philadelphia.  E.  Nevin, 
1424  Oxford  Rd.,  Frankford,  Philadelphia. 


YOUNG  MAN,  graduate  in  law,  experi- 
enced community  worker,  seeks  position  as 
assistant  executive  with  Jewish  community 
center.  Constructive  organizer,  experienced 
in  Americanization  work.  Address  3430 
Survey. 

HOUSE  MOTHER  or  Matron's  position 
by  a  competent — experienced  American. 
Endorsed.    Address  3428  Survey. 

WANTED  EXECUTIVE  POSITION, 
by  young  woman  of  wide  experience  in  pro- 
tective, children's  and  social  welfare  work. 
Engaged  for  several  years  in  important  New 
York  City  work,  specializing  in  child  wel- 
fare. At  present  executive  head  of  impor- 
tant welfare  organization  in  large  eastern 
city.  Capable  of  projecting  and  building  up 
organization.  Desires  position  offering 
greater  opportunity  for  advancement.  Mini- 
mum salary  $2500.    Address  3439  Survey. 


At  present  doing  work  as  assistant  to  the 
Superintendent  in  institution  for  delinquent 
and  semi-delinquent  boys.  Want  to  make  a 
change  in  spring  or  summer.  Either  insti- 
tutional or  probation  work  considered.  Ad- 
dress 3440  Survey. 


POSITION  as  social  worker  by  Jewess. 
Recent  graduate.  Prefer  location  within 
one  hundred  miles  of  St.  Louis,  or  of  Han- 
nibal, Missouri.     Address  3443  Survey. 


WANTED,  by  a  minister  of  experience, 
with  ability  to  organize,  a  position  as  pub- 
licity agent  or  executive  secretary  in  welfare 
work.  Highest  references.  Address  3438 
Survey. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

HOSPITAL  AND  HOME :  Two  nurses 
with  some  money  can  purchase  a  hospital 
and  home,  both  on  one  lot,  established 
over  10  years  ago.  Well  equipped  and  well 
patronized  by  physicians  in  town  and  sur- 
rounding country.  This  is  a  chance  of  a 
lifetime.  Address  H.  C.  B.  Hospital, 
Morenci,  Mich. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  WANTED:  Among  our 
calls  are  Romance  Languages  ($3,750). 
Chemistry  ($3,500),  Economics  ($3,500), 
History  ($3,000),  Spanish  ($3,500),  Philos- 
ophy ($3,500),  Education  ($3,500).  Many 
calls  at  smaller  salaries  from  public  and 
private  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
Ernest  Olp,  Steger  Building,  Chicago. 


FOR   SALE 


We  will  dispose  of  a  completely  new  out- 
fit of  one  addressing  machine  (Elliott) 
with  motor  and  counter  attachment,  3  oak 
cabinets  and  60  metal  trays.  This  equip- 
ment has  never  been  used  and  is  in  per- 
fect condition.  Cash  offers  only.  Imme- 
diate shipment.     Address  3419     Survey. 


PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR:  Com- 
petent young  woman  with  executive 
and  administrative  ability ;  nine  years 
teaching  experience;  including  two 
years  as  Physical  Director;  graduate 
of  Chautauqua  School  of  Physical 
Education;  desires  position  as  direc- 
tor of  Physical  Training  Department 
in  educational  institution  or  industrial 
plant.  Highest  credentials.  Open 
for  engagement  September,  1920.  Ad- 
dress 3432  Survey. 


Is  the  L  W.  W.on  Trial? 


sapxw 


Health  Center  for  Norfolk 


The  Better  Part  in  Japan 

Robert  A.   JVoods 


Whiting  Williams, 

Employer 

Eloise  Shell abarger 


Should  Teachers  Affiliate  with  Organized  Labor? 

Yes — Henry  A,  Overstreet  No — David  Snedden 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AFFILIATED  COMMITTEES  FOR  BETTER 
FILMS — Membership  open.  Address  National 
Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures,  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Varied  informational 
service  on  entertainment  and  educational  films 
adapted  to  needs  of  community  organizations, 
churches,  schools.  Also  service  for  city  officials. 
THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL  WORKERS — Edna  G.  Henry, 
Pres.,  Social  Service  Department,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis;  Antoinette  Cannon  Ex. 
Sec,  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Organi- 
zation to  promote  development  of  social  work  in 
hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  Meeting 
with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR 
LEGISLATION — John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131 
E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices;  industrial  safety  and  health;  work- 
men's compensation,  health  insurance;  one 
day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— 
Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nurs- 
ing; infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age  and  school  age. 
AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU— An  Agency  for 
organizing  and  strengthening  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and 
commercial  organizations;  and  for  training 
men  in  the  profession  of  community  leadership. 
Address  our  nearest  office — 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— Miss  Cora  M.  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers 
College,  New  York.  Organized  for  betterment 
of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phila.  Leaflets 
free.  P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  80c.  a  year. 
Membership  (entitles  to  Review  and  other  pub- 
lications)   $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For  the 
conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  so  md  sex  education.  In- 
formation and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Frank  J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y; 
35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 
CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Dr.  L. 
Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean, 
Director.  To  arouse  public  Interest  in  the 
health  of  school  children;  to  encourage  the 
systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools; 
to  develop  new  methods  of  interesting  children 
in  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public 
health  workers  and  health  literature  for  chil- 
dren; to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child 
health   programme. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)  — 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Organized  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1919,  to  conserve  the  values  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  to  help  people  of  all 
communities  employ  their  leisure  time  to  their 
best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Comn\unlty  Service  (Incorporated) 
helps  in  organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the 
program  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will,  if  de- 
sired, serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  commit- 
tee representative  of  community  interests,  deter- 
mines policies  and  assumes  complete  control  of 
the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres. ;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  sec'y. 

EUGENICS     REGISTRY— Battle     Creek,     Mich. 

Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres. ;   Dr.  J.   H. 

Kellogg,    sec'y;    Prof.    O.    C.    Glaser,    exec,    sec'y. 

A    public    service    for    knowledge    about    human 

inheritances,    hereditary    inventory    and    eugenic 

possibilities.      Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 

CHRIST      IN      AMERICA — Constituted      by      31 

Protestant      denominations.        Rev.      Charles      S. 

Macfarland,   gen'l   sec'y;    105   E.    22nd    St.,    New 

York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Serv- 
ice; Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y; 
Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y; 
Miss  Inez  Cavert,  ass't  research  sec'y. 
Commission  on  International  Justice  and 
Goodwill;   Rot.   Henry  A.   Atkinson,  sec'y. 


Commission     on     Church     and     Country     Life; 
Rev.    Edmund    de    S.    Brunner,    exec,    sec'y; 
Rev.   C.    O.   Gill,   field   sec'y. 
Commission    on     Relations    with    France    and 
Belgium,    uniting    American    religious    agen- 
cies   for    the    relief    and     reconstruction     of 
the    Protestant    forces    of    France    and    Bel- 
gium.      Chairman,    Rev.    Arthur    J.    Brown, 
105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York. 
National  Temperance  Society  and  Commission 
on     Temperance.       Hon.     Carl     E.     Milliken, 
chairman    Commission. 
HAMPTON    INSTITUTE— J.    E.    Gregg,    princi- 
pal;    G.     P.    Phenix,     vice-pres. ;    F.     H.     Rogers, 
treas. ;     W.     H.     Scoville,     sec'y;     Hampton,     Va. 
Trains     Indian    and     Negro     youth.       Neither     a 
State    nor    a    Government    school.       Free    illus- 
trated  literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguard- 
ing. Conducts  National  Americanization  pro- 
gram. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DIS- 
ABLED MEN— John  Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  Fourth 
Ave.  at  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  crip- 
ples. Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work 
here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an 
enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the  physi- 
cally   handicapped. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laidler,  Secretary,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men 
and  women.  Annual  membership  $3,  $5,  and 
$25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist  Review." 
Special    rates  for   students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE — Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000 
with  314  branches.  Membership.  $1  upward. 
NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physi- 
cal, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  in- 
terests of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town 
and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  edu- 
cation; camps;  restrooms,  room  registries, 
boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study; 
secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  over- 
seas work. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE— 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22d  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of 
administration;  education;  delinquency,  health; 
recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes  quar- 
terly, "  The  American  Child."  Photographs, 
slides  and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION, 
INC. — Chas.  F.  Powllson,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  ex- 
hibit material  which  visualizes  the  principles 
and  conditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide 
service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  cam- 
paigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE! — Dr.  Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate  Medi- 
cal Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and 
Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y; 
50  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders, 
feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminol- 
ogy, war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  "Mental  Hygiene";  quarterly:  $2  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van   Cleve, 

managing    director;    ,    field    sec'y; 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22nd 
St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quanti- 
ties at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Commit- 
tee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  pres.,  New  York;  W.  H. 
Parker,  gen.  sec'y,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chi- 
cago. General  organization  to  discuss  prin- 
ciples of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  effi- 
ciency of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  an- 
nual meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership  $3.  47th 
annual  meeting  New  Orleans,  April  14-21,  1920. 
Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 
Children — Henry  W.  Thurston,  New  York. 
Delinquents    and     Correction — Bernard    Glueck, 

M.   D.,   New  York. 
Health — George   J.    Nelbach,   New  York. 
Public    Agencies    and    Institutions — Robert    W. 

Kelso,    Boston. 
The   Family — Amelia    Sears,    Chicago. 
Industrial    and    Economic    Conditions — Florence 

Kelley,   New  York. 
The  Local  Community — H.  S.   Braucher,  N.  Y. 
Mental    Hygiene — C.     Macfie     Campbell,     M.     D., 

Baltimore. 
Organization  of  Social  Forces — William  J.   Nor- 
ton,  Detroit. 
Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America 

— Allen  T.  Burns,  New  York. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERV- 
ICE— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'm,  257  Madison 
Ave..  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  vol- 
unteer woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific 
service  along  social  and  economic  lines;  co- 
operating with  government  agencies. 
NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH— NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique; to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  infor- 
mation. Official  organ,  the  "  Public  Health 
Nurse,"  subscription  included  in  membership. 
Dues,   $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22d  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  work- 
ers organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  personnel  (no  fees)  and  to  work  con- 
structively through  members  for  professional 
standards. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Virgil 
V.  Johnson,  sec'y;  465  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York.  Composed  of  social  agencies  working  to 
guide  and  protect  travelers,  especially  women 
and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION, 
381  Fourth  Avenue.  Charles  J.  Hatfield, 
M.  D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing 
problems     and     other  '<    es     of      tuberculosis 

work.       Headquarters  le     Modern     Health 

Crusade.      Publishers    '  ual    of    the    Outdoor 

Life,"  "  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis  "  and 
"  Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  ser- 
vice among  Negroes,  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  127 
East  23d  St.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions 
of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains 
Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres. ;  64  W. 
Randolph  St.  (Room  1003),  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Offi- 
cial organ,    "  Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y; 
1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighbor- 
hood and  community  center  activities  and  ad- 
ministration. 

THE    RACE    BETTERMENT    FOUNDATION— 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J. 
H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 
RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  23d  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Educa- 
tion. Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Li- 
brary, Southern  Highland  Division. 
SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city  man- 
ager plan,  county  gov't.  Pamphlets  free. 
TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in 
race  adjustment  In  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  meth- 
ods. Robert  R.  Moton,  prln. ;  Warren  Logan, 
treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y;  Tuskegee, 
Ala. 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout   Hie  month. 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers. 

Shall  Wb  Intervene  in  Mexico?  By  John  F. 
Moors.  Price  5  cents,  league  of  Free  Na- 
tions Association,  130  West  42d  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Labor's  Plan  fob  Government  Ownership 
and  Democracy  in  the  Operation  of  tub 
Railroads.  Based  on  statements  by  Glenn 
E.  Plumb.  Plumb  Plan  League,  Machinists 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Transactions  of  the  First  National  Co- 
operative Convention.  300  pp.  $1.00.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Cooperative  League  of  America, 
2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 


.    by 

tlooal  Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box 
1261,  New  York.  Arguments  free  on  re- 
quest. 

Credit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass. 
Credit  Union  Ass'n,  78  Devonshire  St., 
Boston. 

Study  of  Delinquent  Girls,  Reprint  Journal 
of  Criminal  Law,  30  pages,  15c,  from  June 
P.  Guild,  North  Toledo  Settlement,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

The  Fundamentals  of  Citizenship.  Recon- 
struction pamphlet  No.  6,  National  Catholic 
War  Council,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Thirty  Years  of  Lynching  in  the  United 
States;  a  compilation,  105  pages;  paper 
covers  ;  fifty  cents  per  copy.  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple, 70  Fifth  Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Sex  Side  of  Life,  an  explanation  for 
young  people,  with  an  important  introduction 
for  elders,  by  Mary  Ware  Dennett.  An  ex- 
planation which  really  explains.  Published 
bv  the  author,  350  West  55th  St.,  New  York 
City,  25c. 

Psychological  Analysis,  with  Case  Studies, 
by  Margaret  J.  Hamilton,  4057  So.  Figueron 
St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.     Price  75  cents. 

(1)  SciENTinc  Regulation  of  Immigration  ; 
Statistical  Calculations.  (2)  Proposed 
New  Laws  for  Regulating  Immigration 
and  fob  Raising  the  Standards  for  Nat- 
uralization. National  Committee  for  Con- 
structive Immigration  Legislation,  105  E. 
22d  street,  New  York. 

People  Who  Go  to  Beets.  By  Theresa  Wolf- 
son.  Pp.  24.  Illustrated.  Price  15  cents. 
Published  by  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

Farm  Labor  ts.  School  Attendance.  By 
Gertrude  Folks.  Pp.  20.  Price  10  cents. 
Published  by  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

State    Laws    and    Minimum    Standards  fob 

Child  Protection.     By  Josette  Frank.  Pp. 

8.  Single  copies  free.  Published  by  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee. 


MARRIAGE  U&J&&X 

Annie  Besant,  an 
intensely  interesting  Brochure,  25c.  The 
Scarlet  Review  No.  1,  25c  each.  Diana,  a  Psy- 
cho-Physiological Sex  Essay,  25c.  The  Cruci- 
ble (agnostic),  4  different  samples,  10c. 

RAYMER'S  OLD   BOOK  STORE 

1330  First  Ave.  -  -  Seattle,  Wash. 


FOR   SALE 


We  will  dispose  of  a  completely  new  out- 
fit of  one  addressing  machine  (Elliott) 
with  motor  and  counter  attachment,  3  oak 
cabinets  and  60  metal  trays.  This  equip- 
ment has  never  been  used  and  is  in  per- 
fect condition.  Cash  offers  only.  Imme- 
diate shipment     Address  3419     Suxyey. 


You  JVho  Are  Interested  in 

Health— Ed  u  cation— 
Child  Welfare 


will  find  special  profit  and  satisfaction  in  the  Survey's  ar- 
ticles, departments  and  reviews  in  these  fields  of  social  serv- 
ice. Our  contributors  are  experienced  workers,  practical 
men  and  women  who  are  specialists — 

— in  social  medicine,  sanitation,  dietetics,  hospital  social 
service,  industrial  medicine,  social  and  mental  hygiene ; 

— in  workshop  schools,  public  education  here  and  in  other 
countries  and  the  problems  connected  with  the  public 
school ;  school  lunches ;  home  visiting  by  teachers  ;  work- 
ers' educational  efforts; 

— in  child-caring,  child  labor,  special  organizations  for 
play  and  development,  child  health,  etc. 

During  the  past  year  the  following,  among  many  others, 
have  contributed  to  the  Survey  on  these  subjects: 


SIR  ARTHUR  NEWSHOLME, 
Medical    Officer,   Local   Government 
Board,  London. 

LILLIAN  D.  WALD, 
Head     Worker,     Henry      Street 
(Nurses')   Settlement,  New  York. 

IDA  M.  CANNON, 
Social    Service   Department,    Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital. 

DR.  LOUIS  I.  DUBLIN, 
Statistician,    Metropolitan    Life    In- 
surance Co. 

DR.  EUGENE  LYMAN  FISK, 
Medical    Director,    Life    Extension 
Institute. 

PHILIP  P.  JACOBS, 
National  Tuberculosis  Association. 

DR.  GEORGE  M.  PRICE, 
Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control. 

PROF.  MARY  S.  ROSE, 
Professor    of     Dietetics,    Teachers' 
College,    Columbia   University. 

PROF.  THOMAS  D.  WOOD, 

Chairman,     Committee     on     Health 
Problems  in  Education. 


JULIA  C.  LATHROP, 

Chief,  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau. 

JANE  ADDAMS, 

Head  Resident  Hull  House,  Chicago. 

PROF.  F.  G.  BONSER, 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

EDWARD  N.  CLOPPER, 
National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

HOMER  FOLKS, 
New  York  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation. 

HASTINGS  H.  HART, 
Department  of  Child-Helping,   Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation. 

JOHN  A.  KINGSBURY, 
Army    Overseas    Educational    Com- 
mission, Y.  M.  C.  A. 

J.  PRENTICE  MURPHY, 
Boston  Children's  Aid  Society. 

PROF.  DAVID  SNEDDEN, 
Teachers'    College,    Columbia    Uni- 
versity. 


CAN  YOU  AFFORD  TO  MISS  WHAT  SUCH  PEO- 
PLE HAVE  TO  SAY?  This  is  experience  in  the  making, 
not  bound  in  books  years  afterwards,  but  fresh,  plastic,  sug- 
gestive. The  SURVEY  comes  to  you  fifty-two  times  a  year 
for  the  cost  of  two  books — for  less  than  8  cents  a  week.  You 
should  read  the  SURVEY  weekly,  for  the  SURVEY  "  follows 
up." 

The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  S-3-13-20 

I  enclose  $4  for  a  year's  subscription — 52  issues. 

Will  send  $4  on  (date). 

Name    

Address   


Books  Received 


Were  You  Ever  A  Child?    By  Floyd  Dell. 

Alfred   A.  Knopf.     202  pp.     Price  $1.50; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.65. 
Seances     With     Carlyle.       By     Euphemia 

Macleod.      Four   Seas   Co.      88    pp.     Price 

11.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.35. 
Goodwill.    By  Margaret  Macnamara.  Evans 

Bros.,  Ltd.,  London.     11  pp.,  paper  bound. 
.  Price  2s.;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.70. 
Ventures   in    Common    Sense,     by    E.    W. 

Howe.     Alfred  A.  Knopf.     275  pp.    Price 

$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.65. 
The  Jew  Pays.     By  M.  E.  Ravage.     Alfred 

A.  Knopf.     152  pp.     Price  $1.50;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $1.65. 
The  Right  to  Work.    By  J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 

Oxford    University    Press.      97    pp.,    paper 

bound.    Price  $.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$.85. 
Education    in    Accident    Prevention.     By 

E.    George    Payne.      Lyons    &    Carnahan. 

158  pp.,  illustrated.     Price  $1;  by  mail  of 
the  survey  $1.15. 

Believe  You  Me.  By  Nina  W.  Putnam. 
George  H.  Doran  Co.  300  pp.  Price 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.70. 

Lenin.  By  Albert  Rhys  Williams.  Scott  & 
Seltzer.  197  pp.  Price  $1.35;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.55. 

The  Political  Future  of  India.  By  Lajpat 
Rai.  B.  W.  Huebsch.  237  pp.  Price  $1.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.70. 

Labour  in  the  Commonwealth.  By  G.  D. 
H.  Cole.  B.  W.  Huebsch.  223  pp.  Price 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.70. 

The  Bullitt  Mission  to  Russia.  By  Wil- 
liam C.  Bullitt.  B.  W.  Huebsch.  151  pp., 
paper  bound.  Price  $.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $.60. 

Motion  Pictures  in  a  Typical  City.  By  J. 
J.  Phelan.  Little  Book  Press.  292  pp. 
Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.15. 

Walled  Towns.  By  Ralph  Adams  Cram. 
Marshall  Jones  Co.  105  pp.  Price  $1.25; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.40. 

The  Problem  of  Sex  Diseases.  By  A.  Cor- 
bett-Smith.  John  Bale  Sons  &  Daniellson, 
Ltd.,  London.  104  pp.,  paper  bound.  Price 
2s.  6d. ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.S5. 

The  Spiritual  Foundations  of  Reconstruc- 
tion. By  F.  H.  Hayward  &  Arnold  Free- 
man. P.  S.  King  &  Son,  London.  223  pp. 
Price  10s.  6d. ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3. 

Infant  and  Young  Child  Welfare.  By 
Harold  Scureld.  Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don. 165  pp.  Price  5s.;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.65. 

Housing  and  the  Public  Health.  By  John 
Robertson.      Cassell    &   Co.,    Ltd.,    London. 

159  pp.    Price  5s.;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.65. 

The  Education  Act,  1918.  By  Arthur  A. 
Thomas.  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don. 199  pp.  Price  6s.;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.50. 

Immigration  and  Americanization.  Com- 
piled by  Philip  Davis.  Ginn  &  Co-  770 
pp.    Price  $4;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $4.30. 

Village  Trade  Unions  in  Two  Centuries. 
By  Ernest  Selley.  Macmillan  Co.  183  pp. 
Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.65. 

The  Social  Unrest.  Edited  by  Lyman  P. 
Powell.  Review  of  Reviews  Co.  2  vols. 
Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3. 

Social  Evolution  of  Religion.  By  George 
W.  Cooke-  Stratford  Co.  416  pp.  Price 
$3.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.75. 

The  Revolt  of  Labour  Against  Civilisation. 
By  W.  H.  V.  Reade.  B.  H.  Blackwell, 
Oxford.  80  pp.  Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.10. 

The  Taming  of  Nan.  By  Ethel  Holdsworth. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  311  pp.  Price  $1.90; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.10. 

An  Irishman  Looks  at  His  World.  By 
George  A.  Birmingham.    George  H.  Doran 


Co.      307   pp.     Price   $2;    by   mail   of   the 

Survey  $2.20. 
Russia  as  an  American  Problem.    By  John 

Spargo.     Harper  &  Bros.     444  pp.     Price 

$2.25 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.50. 
The  Inside  Story  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

By    Edward   J-    Dillon.      Harper   &   Bros. 

513    pp.      Price    $2.25;    by    mail    of    the 

Survey  $2.50. 
The  Opium  Monopoly.    By  Ellen  La  Motte. 

Macmillan  Co.     84  pp.    Price  $1;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $1.15. 
Yours   for   Sleep.     By   William   S.    Walsh. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    274  pp.    Price  $2.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.70. 

Home  Nursing-  By  Abbie  Z.  Marsh.  P. 
Blakiston's  Sons  &  Co.  268  pp.,  illustrated. 
Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.50. 

A  Philosophy  of  Play.  By  Luther  H.  Gul- 
ick.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  291  pp. 
Price  $1.60;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.80. 

The  Skilled  Labourer  1760-1832.  By  J.  L. 
Hammond  and  Barbara  Hammond.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.  397  pp.  Price  $4-50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $4.75. 

History  of  the  Thrift  Movement  in  Amer- 
ica. By  S.  W.  Straus.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.  256  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.70. 

Socialism  in  Thought  and  Action.  By 
Harry  W.  Laidler.  Macmillan  Co.  546 
pp.  Price  $2-50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$2.7i. 

Childhood  and  Character.  By  Hugh  Harts- 
horne.  The  Pilgrim  Press.  282  pp.  Price 
$1.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.95. 

Socializing  for  the  New  Order.    By  James 

F.  Page.     Methodist   Book   Concern.      104 
pp.     Price  $.85  postpaid. 

Where  Ancels  Fear  to  Tread.  By  E.  M. 
Forster.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  283  pp.  Price 
$2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.25. 

Man's  Great  Concern.  By  Ernest  R.  Hull. 
P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons.  177  pp.  Price  $1.25  ; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.50. 

Argonaut  and  Juggernaut.  By  Osbert  Sit- 
well.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  124  pp.  Price 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.70. 

Deliverance.  By  E.  L.  Grant  Watson. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf.  322  pp.  Price  $2;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $2.25. 

The  American  Credo.  By  George  J.  Nathan 
and  H.  L.  Mencken.  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
191  pp.  Price  $1.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.95. 

The  Relation  of  the  Executive  Power  to 
Legislation.  By  Henry  Campbell  Black. 
Princeton  University  Press.  191  pp.  Price 
$1.60;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.80. 

The  Brass  Check.  By  Upton  Sinclair. 
From  author,  Pasadena,  Cal.  444  pp.,  pa- 
per bound.    Price  $.50  postpaid. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Great  War. 
By  A.  B.  Hall.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
177  pp.  Price  $.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$.90- 

National  Evolution.  By  George  R.  Davies. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  159  pp.  Price  $.75  ; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.90. 

Housing  and  the  Housing  Problem.  By 
Carol  Aronovici.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
163  pp.  Price  $.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$.90. 

Inbreeding  and  Outbreeding.  By  Edwin 
M.  East  and  Donald  F.  Jones.  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott Co.  285  pp.,  illustrated.  Price 
$2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.75. 

The  Treatment  of  the  Problem  of  Capital 
and  Labor  in  Social  Study  Courses  in  the 
Churches.  By  Clarence  D.  Blachly.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press.  90  pp.,  paper 
bound.     Price  $.55  postpaid. 

Manual  for  Conservation  of  Vision  Classes 
By  Winifred  Hathaway.  Nat'l  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  108  pp., 
illustrated.  Price  $.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $.60. 


These  pamphlets  have  recently  come  to  our 
notice  and  tee  list  them  for  the  convenience  of 
our  readers.  Orders  should  always  be  sent  to 
the  publishers,  not  to  us.  When  no  price  is 
mentioned  on  the  cover  wc  presume  the  pamph- 
let to  be  free. 

The  Traction  Crisis  in  New  York.  By 
Charles  A.  Beard.  No.  94.  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  and  Training  School 
for  Public  Service,  261  Broadway,  New 
York.     Price  25  cents. 

Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor 
May  15,  1918.  No.  259.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.     Washington. 

Employment  Policies  and  Labor  Mobility 
in  a  California  Sugar  Refinery.  By  Paul 
F.  Brissenden.  Reprinted  from  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  Bureau  Labor  Statistics, 
Washington. 

Suspended  Sentences  in  Labor  Law  Cases. 
By  Bernard  L.  Shientag.  From  author,  74 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Venereal  Disease  Control  Activities.  By 
Charles  V.  Herdliska.  Public  Health  Re- 
port Reprint.  No.  561.  Public  Health 
Service,   Washington. 

Universal  Military  Training.  A  debate 
between  Henry  L.  West  and  Charles  T. 
Hallinan.  American  Union  Against  Mili- 
tarism, Westory  bldg.,  Washington.  Price 
10  cents. 

American  Minimum  Wage  Laws  at  Work. 
By  Dorothy  W.  Douglas.  Reprinted  from 
American  Economic  Review,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Delaware  State  Highways.  Delaware 
State  Program,  10  and  Market  streets, 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Protest  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic  to  the 
U.  S.  Against  the  Delivery  of  Eastern 
Galicia  to  Polish  Domination.  Friends 
of  Ukraine,  345  Munsey  bldg.,  Washing- 
ton. 

Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
International  Association  of  Industrial 
Accident  Boards  and  Commissions.  No. 
264.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Wash- 
ington.    Price   15  cents. 

Women  in  the  Government  Service.  By 
Bertha  M.  Neinburg.  Bulletin  No.  8. 
Women's  Bureau,  Washington. 

The  Jewish  Pogroms  in  Ukraine.  Com- 
piled and  issued  by  the  Friends  of  Ukraine, 
Munsey   bldg.,    Washington. 

Community  Organization  vs.  Instutional- 
ism.  By  Charles  F.  Weller.  No.  169. 
State  Legislation  for  Physical  Train- 
ing. By  Thomas  A.  Storey,  M.  D.  No. 
170.  Price  15  cents.  Practical  Aids  in 
Conducting  a  Neighborhood  Recreation 
Center.  By  Harold  O.  Berg.  No.  171. 
Price  20  cents.  Summer  Stunts.  By 
Charles  F.  Weller.  No.  174.  Price  20 
cents.  May  Day  Programs.  By  Constance 
D'Arcy  Mackey.  No.  173.  Price  5  cents. 
Reprints  from  the  Playground.  Commun- 
ity Recreation.  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America.  1  Madison 
ave.,  New  York. 

The  1916  Infantile  Paralysis  Epidemic  in 
Massachusetts.  State  Department  of 
Health.     State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Transit  Problems  of  New  York  City. 
Delos  F.  Wilcox,  73  Gleane  St.,  Elmhurst, 
L.  I.,  New  York. 

The  Nurse  in  Industry.  National  Organi- 
zation for  Public  Health  Nursing,  156 
Fifth  ave.,  New  York. 

Practical  Questions  and  Answers  on  the 
Federal  Tax  Laws.  Irving  National 
Bank,  New  York- 

Some  Forward  Steps  in  the  Oklahoma 
Tuberculosis  Campaign.  Oklahoma  Tu- 
berculosis Association,  315  Oklahoma  bldg., 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
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THAT   QUEER  QUIET 

THERE  was  something  unusual  about  the  hall  of  the  big 
school.  A  second  glance  showed  a  complete  absence  of 
temporary  decorations  of  any  sort.  Flags,  twigs,  flowers, 
paper  garlands,  colored  posters — all  had  disappeared.  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  had  just  been  celebrated  with  the  usual  pomp 
and  circumstance.  The  week  before  was  Near  East  Week, 
when  large-eyed  Armenian  children,  beautiful  in  spite  of  their 
suffering,  had  opened  their  arms  in  supplication  from  every 
wall.  The  week  before  that  was  Thrift  Week,  when  teachers 
and  pupils  alike  had  been  implored  to  invest  their  surplus 
wealth  with  Uncle  Sam.  Lincoln's  Birthday,  duly  marked  by 
patriotic  displays,  had  been  preceded  by  Health  Week,  during 
which  the  walls  ha*d  been  gay  with  pictures  delineating  the 
deplorable  effects  of  sneezing  and  of  taking  booze.  The  whole 
school  had  seemed  a  costumed  pageant  during  the  Christmas 
week  when  every  class  room  was  a  rehearsal  room  for  one 
"  mystery  "  or  another  and  the  lower  grades  had  pinned 
colored  drawings  of  Christmas  trees  and  Santa  Claus  in  every 
available  space.  Reconstructing  the  school  term,  one  remem- 
bered preceding  Red  Cross  and  Old  Boys',  Army  Homecoming 
and  Election,  Salvation  Army,  Food  Conservation,  Book,  Mis- 
sionary, Teeth,  Clean-Up,  Parents'  Hallowe'en,  Safety  First, 
Thanksgiving,  Tree  Planting,  Boy  Scout,  Community  Pageant 
and  Music  weeks.  "  This,"  said  the  janitor,  as  he  scrubbed  the 
last  shred  of  paper  from  the  paneled  wall,  "  this  is  weekless 
week!" 

TEACHERS'  UNIONS 

ELSEWHERE  in  this  issue  a  debate  on  the  question 
Should  Teachers  Affiliate  with  Organized  Labor?  is 
printed.  No  question  affecting  teachers,  except  that  of 
low  salaries,  is  being  so  much  discussed  among  them,  among 
boards  of  education  and  among  that  part  of  the  public  actively 
interested  in  the  schools,  as  this.  In  many  communities  the 
matter  has  ceased  to  be  academic.  The  first  local  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  was  organized  in  Chicago  by 
men  teachers  April  15,  1916.  By  January  1  of  last  year  the 
number  of  locals  had  risen  to  37.  Today  it  is  140,  and  the 
total  membership  of  these  is  12,000.  Locals  exist  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  in  cities  of  every  size.  The  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  has  four  organizers  actively  engaged 
in  spreading  the  union  idea.  It  publishes  an  official  organ, 
The  American  Teacher,  and  recently  held  its  fourth  annual 
convention  in  Chicago.  This  is  rapid  growth.  According  to 
its  secretary,  the  federation  "  has  already  acquired  foremost 
place  among  organizations  of  classroom  teachers."  By  the 
end  of  1920  it  expects  to  have  formed  500  locals. 

Teachers'    unions  have    already  been    active    in   efforts   to 
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change  the  conditions  of  their  profession  and  to  affect  the 
service  of  the  schools.  Their  methods  have  been  confined  for 
the  most  part  to  influencing  public  opinion,  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  and  negotiating  with  school  officials.  They 
specifically  disavow  the  use  of  the  strike.  In  Memphis,  Tenn., 
teachers  claim  that  they  assisted  the  local  board  in  securing  tax 
legislation  needed  to  provide  sufficient  funds;  in  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  they  claim  that  they  were  helpful  in  raising  the  tax 
levy.  Again,  by  nearly  doubling  salaries  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  they  insist  that  they  stemmed  the  tide  of  migration 
into  government  service  and  so  retained  many  experienced 
teachers  in  the  schools.  In  Murphysboro,  111.,  teachers  were 
feeling  injured  and  humiliated  because  10  per  cent  of  their 
salaries  was  being  deducted  each  month  and  held  until  the 
end  of  the  year  to  discourage  resignations  during  the  school 
term;  moreover,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the 
teachers  were  women,  marriage  was  considered  a  disqualifica- 
tion and  brought  immediate  discharge.  Hence,  the  local  union 
insisted  upon  changes  in  these  matters,  and  succeeded  in  sub- 
stituting its  own  form  of  contract  last  spring  for  the  con- 
tract previously  used;  the  new  form  eliminated  the  two  fea- 
tures objected  to.  There  are  many  other  instances  in  which 
teachers  claim  that  they  have  been  instrumental  through  their 
unions  in  securing  desirable  educational  changes.  On  the  other 
hand  unions  have  been  charged  with  promoting  the  selfish 
interests  of  teachers  and  with  introducing  a  partisan  spirit  into 
the  schools. 

It  is  probable  that  three  desires  on  the  part  of  teachers  have 
furnished  the  immediate  impetus  to  unionization.  The  first 
is  a  desire  for  salaries  on  which  they  can  live;  the  present 
underpayment  of  the  profession  is  notoriously  resulting  in  an 
alarming  shortage  of  teachers  throughout  the  country.  [See 
The  Supply  of  Teachers,  the  Survey  for  February  14,  1920, 
page  590.]  The  second  is  a  desire  for  more  permanent  tenure, 
the  third  a  desire  for  a  larger  voice  in  the  determination  of 
school  policies  and  in  the  solution  of  administrative  problems. 
With  respect  to  the  validity  of  desires  one  and  two  there  is 
little  debate  in  educational  circles,  though  there  is  strong  feel- 
ing in  many  quarters  that  affiliation  with  labor  is  not  the  best 
»vay  for  teachers  to  attain  their  objects.  The  third  desire  is 
still  a  matter  of  dispute,  although  the  Commission  on  the 
National  Emergency  in  Education  [see  the  Survey  for  De- 
cember 20,  1919,  page  279]  has  issued  a  statement  in  favor 
of  granting  teachers  such  a  voice.  Both  Mr.  Overstreet  and 
Mr.  Snedden,  in  their  debate  on  page  737,  touch  upon  these 
as  well  as  other  aspects  of  the  unionization  movement. 

"RIGGS  IS  RIGHT" 

ACCUSTOMED  as  it  is  to  relief  campaigns  of  dramatic 
intensity  and  scientific  precision  in  method,  New  York 
•xperienced  yet  another  sensation  with  the  opening  of  the 
Near  East  Relief  campaign  last  week.  In  addition  to  many 
well-known  faces,  the  large  banquet  hall  at  the  Biltmore  was 
full  of  persons  with  obvious  Balkan  and  near-Asiatic  physiog- 
nomies. As  the  evening's  program  unrolled,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  call  of  distress  had  brought  together  here  many  of  the 
prosperous  sons  of  Greece  and  Armenia,  Syria  and  Persia, 
who,  though  their  home  has  for  long  been  in  the  United 
States,  have  not  forgotten  their  motherland.  Successful  rug 
dealers  and  importers  of  beads  and  embroideries,  vendors  of 
antiques  and  of  strange  modern  essences  and  comestibles  soon 
vied  with  each  other  in  a  contest  for  the  highest  place  of  honor 
in  giving  of  their  affluence.  In  addition  to  sums  in  five  fig- 
ures, to  what  appeared  to  be  shop  collections  or  collections 
by  trade  committees,  sums  were  announced  as  pledged  which 
seemed  to  represent  the  value  of  a  rare  example  of  Caucasian 
craft  or  the  profits  on  a  week's  transactions  in  the  auction 
room.  A  feature  of  the  dinner  was  a  small  envelope  placed 
beside  the  cover  of  each  diner  served  to  remind  him  of  the  main 
purpose  of  the  occasion;  it  contained  half  an  ounce  of  rice,  rep- 
resenting the  daily  ration  of  food  for  one  Armenian  child  * 
which  those  present  at  this  sumptuous  repast  were  asked  to 


buy  for  as  many  as  possible.  In  the  course  of  the  evening, 
about  $600,000  was  collected  in  checks  and  pledges,  enough 
to  support  the  work  of  the  committee  for  about  ten  days. 
While  the  appeal  for  money  was  made,  an  endless  proces- 
sion of  marionettes  representing  starving  children  passed 
through  a  stage  setting  of  a  destroyed  Armenian  village  which 
covered  one  end  of  the  hall. 

The  statement,  "  Riggs  is  Right,"  from  a  letter  by  Rabbi 
Stephen  Wise  is  prominently  featured  in  the  committee's 
publicity.  Harry  Riggs  is  a  field  worker  of  the  committee  at 
Harpoot,  Armenia,  and  this  is  what  he  cabled: 

New  reduction  appropriation  necessitates  turning  out  many  of  our 
orphans  to  starve  as  winter  begins  besides  thousands  already  re- 
fused.    We  cannot  do  it. 

In  its  present  appeal,  the  organization  lays  special  emphasis 
on  the  need  of  saving  the  lives  of  children.  The  main  facts 
of  the  situation  have  repeatedly  been  told  in  the  Survey  [see 
more  especially  February  7  and  January  3].  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  three  main  enemies  of  the  distressed  Christian 
peoples  of  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia  have  become  aggressive: 
Cold  has  claimed  thousands  of  victims  among  the  exposed, 
underclad  and  underfed  refugees  and  wanderers  whom  winter 
found  far  from  their  homes.  Hunger,  while  no  longer  un- 
fought  by  the  forces  of  organized  humanity,  is  claiming  with 
the  aid  of  his  vassal,  disease,  in  undiminished  numbers  those 
who  have  become  weak  by  long  under-nourishment.  Third, 
and  worst,  the  pan-Turanian  bands  of  warriors,  finding  the 
Allies  undecided  in  action  and  the  reigns  over  them  of  the 
Ottoman  government  in  Constantinople  ever  more  slackening, 
are  attacking  more  openly  and  more  ferociously  their  helpless 
neighbors  of  other  races.  A  recent  cablegram  telling  of  the 
murder  of  two  American  relief  workers,  as  yet  unsubstan- 
tiated, has  been  followed  last  week  by  a  more  explicit  cable 
from  Adana,  telling  of  another  attack  by  Turkish  bandits  in 
the  course  of  which  the  American  mission  compound  at  Marash 
was  besieged  for  three  weeks.  In  this  case,  the  sniping  was 
not  all  on  one  side,  but  the  Armenian  and  French  troops  in 
the  vicinity  retaliated.  The  American  mission  with  its  hos- 
pital and  orphanage,  unfortunately,  found  itself  between  two 
fires  and,  apart  from  being  brought  dangerously  near  starva- 
tion by  being  cut  off  from  communication,  suffered  a  number 
of  losses. 

LET  NOT  THY  LEFT  HAND 

BY  its  decision,  last  Saturday,  not  to  give  legislative  pref- 
erence for  the  bill  authorizing  credits  to  Poland,  Austria 
and  Armenia  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,000  with  which 
to  buy  American  food,  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House 
has  practically  killed  that  measure.  Short  of  a  clear  man- 
date from  an  aroused  public  there  is  no  prospect  now  of  even 
a  moderate  loan  to  these  hapless  countries  from  the  treasury. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  approved  a  resolution  authorizing  the  United  States 
Grain  Corporation  to  sell  five  million  barrels  of  soft  wheat 
flour  to  needy  foreign  countries  on  such  terms  as  it  deemed 
advisable.  The  corporation,  it  advised,  had  powers  to  give 
credit  if  it  could  not  secure  cash  payments.  The  resolution 
will  be  expedited  by  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  grain  in  question,  according  to  Julius  Barnes,  head 
of  the  corporation,  has  accumulated  because  the  American 
housewife  cannot  be  persuaded  to  buy  soft  wheat  flour,  even 
at  a  relatively  attractive  price.  He  would  have  preferred 
passage  of  the  credit  bill  which  would  have  permitted  the 
sale  of  other  cereals  as  well  as  wheat.  While  Great  Britain 
and  neutral  countries  had  been  prepared  to  participate  in  the 
credit   plan — the   former   by   transporting   food   supplies   free 


1  The  basis  for  this  gTaphic  statement  is  not  clear.  The  American  Relief 
Administration  European  Children's  Fund,  whose  standards  probably  are 
not  much  different  from  those  of  the  Near  East  Relief,  has  a  minimum 
daily  ration  of  six  hundred  calories  per  child  fed;  the  rice  ia  the  bag  only 
represented  about  fifty   or  sixty  calories. 
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TYPHUS   IN   POLAND 


The  following  cablegram  from  Colo 
placed  before  Congress   as   evidence 

FROM  present  appearances  Poland  is 
going  to  experience  worst  typhus 
fever  epidemic  in  history  of  world  and 
which  unless  blotted  at  once  will  prove 
a  danger  which  will  threaten  all 
Europe.  Government  of  Poland  fully 
alive  to  duties  incumbent  on  her  in 
view  seriousness  present  epidemic  but 
cannot  conceal  fact  of  her  inability  to 
cope  with  this  grave  situation  which  is 
developing  for  the  reason  that  she  has 
neither  financial  resources  nor  sufficient 
sanitary  supplies  in  present  overwhelm- 
ing emergency. 

The  epidemic,  which  for  the  fourth 
year  in  succession  has  been  raging 
throughout  Poland,  has  increased  in  in- 
tensity each  year  due  primarily  to  large 
influx  of  refugees  and  prisoners  of  war 
from  Russia  and  to  the  thousands  of 
cases  being  imported  from  the  interior 
Ukrainia  and  other  eastern  territories. 
Situation  for  the  present  is  beyond  con- 
trol.    .    .    . 

Poland  realizes  [these]  conditions  in 
Russia  and  Ukrainia  and  from  human- 
itarian standpoint  makes  no  attempt  to 
bar  entrance  to  these  refugees.  She  is 
thus  a  rampart  against  the  dangers  of 
this  disease  which  threatens  the  world 
and  which  if  Europe  is  allowed  to  be 
thoroughly  saturated  will  result  in  per- 


nel  Gilchrist  of  the    United   States    army, 
of  the  emergent  need  for  large  governnu 

haps  one  of  the  world's  greatest  catas- 
trophes. 

In  Galicia  whole  towns  are  crippled, 
schools  and  churches  are  closed,  busi- 
ness practically  suspended  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  disease.  In  the  northwest 
of  Poland  American  inspectors  report 
disease  raging  affecting  nearly  every 
home  with  a  terrible  mortality.  Starva- 
tion and  lack  of  clothing  and  medicines 
are  also  in  evidence.  There  are  few 
doctors  and  no  nurses.     .    .    . 

At  present  nearly  every  house  has 
from  one  to  five  cases  of  typhus  fever 
all  lying  on  the  usual  beds  of  straw 
or  hay.  Houses  have  been  visited  and 
reported  upon  by  American  inspectors 
now  assisting  Poland  of  entire  families 
being  frequently  stricken.  Some  even 
delirious  and  without  medical  attention 
of  any  kind  whatsoever.  Some  cases 
were  found  in  which  only  nourishment 
consisted  raw  potatoes  or  raw  beets.   . . . 

There  is  great  dearth  of  doctors  in 
some  districts  there  being  but  one  doc- 
tor to  each  150,000  inhabitants  latter  in 
many  cases  badly  scattered.  These  doc- 
tors doing  a  magnificent  work  but 
greatly  overworked  and  laboring  under 
terrible  handicaps  of  lack  of  medicines 
and  nourishment  for  sick.  Death  rate 
among  doctors  been  very  heavy  in  Ga- 
licia, alone  month  46  doctors  have  thus 
far  succumbed,  included  this  list  is  that 


dated    Warsaw,   February    16,   <was 
'nt  loans  to  avert  a  world  calamity. 

of  Colonel  Register  Medical  Corps 
United  States  Army  who  recently  died 
in  trying  to  help  these  people.  Colonel 
Register  was  taken  ill  on  December  18 
and  died  January  1.  A  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  him  dated  the  seventeenth 
in  which  he  made  an  invaluable  report 
on  conditions.  He  also  took  occasion  in 
same  letter  to  recommend  a  young  Pol- 
ish doctor  for  faithful  service  and  re- 
ferred to  him  as  live  wire;  now  both 
Colonel  Register  and  the  "  live  wire " 
dead  from  the  disease.     .    .   . 

Quarantine  stations  established  along 
borders  and  every  attempt  made  to  util- 
ize them  but  without  food,  fuel  or  cloth- 
ing little  can  be  accomplished  and 
thousands  are  permitted  to  succumb 
without  any  attention  being  given  them 
other  than  registration  and  partial  as- 
sistance in  helping  them  along  towards 
their  homes. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  of  2,400,- 
000  refugees  and  prisoners  of  war  en- 
tering Poland  during  the  past  year  less 
than  one-half  were  Poles,  the  remainder 
representing  16  other  countries  includ- 
ing natives  from  the  United  States. 
Notwithstanding  this  condition  Poland 
thus  far  has  been  obliged  to  share  the 
brunt   of  this   work. 

Colonel  Gilchrist, 
United  States  Army. 


of  cost  to  European  countries  and  by  appropriating  twenty- 
five  million  dollars  to  parallel  the  loans  from  the  United 
States;  it  was  not  so  clear  what  their  attitude  would  be  to- 
wards the  sales  proposition. 

Cablegrams  received  within  the  last  few  days  by  the  Ameri- 
can Relief  Administration  from  its  European  representatives 
indicate  that  detailed  arrangements  had  been  made  to  relieve 
the  countries  and  areas  most  in  immediate  need  of  food  and 
other  necessities. 

Where  there  is  so  much  suffering,  it  is  difficult  to  point  to 
any  one  country  as  the  one  most  in  want.  However,  the 
reported  concentration  of  Russian  forces  on  the  Polish  borders 
and  the  failure  of  negotiations  for  peace  make  the  case  of 
Poland  at  the  moment  the  most  emergent  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  western  powers.  In  a  recent  cable  to  the  Ad- 
ministration from  Warsaw,  the  following  personal  views  on 
the  economic  situation  of  former  President  Paderewski  are 
quoted : 

The  local  food  supplies  are  not  providing  one-half  of  the  needs 
of  the  country  and  are  steadily  decreasing  in  quantity  so  that  in 
two  months  hence  only  one-quarter  of  the  minimum  requirements 
can  be  supplied. 

One  hundred  thousand  tons  of  imported  flour  just  at  this  time 
will  only  delay  a  general  famine  but  a  much  larger  amount  will 
be  necessary  to  avert  disaster  and  carry  the  country  through  to  the 
harvest. 

To  which  the  American  agent  adds: 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
lack  of  food  is  weakening  the  stand  of  the  country  and  powers  of 
resistance  also  that  the  Poles  have  endured  the  hardships  of  the 
winter  with  the  hope  that  the  situation  would  be  easier  in  the  spring. 
They  are  just  now  beginning  to  realize  that  spring  both  from  the 
military  and  food  standpoints  will  bring  greater  trials  and  hardships 
everywhere  than  those  they  have  already  suffered  and  accordingly 
the  general  morale  of  the  country  is  suffering. 

What  exactly  is  going  to  happen  in  Austria  when  its 
people  realize  that  their  last  hope  for  relief  on  a  commen- 
surate scale  has  gone,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.     The  situation 


in  that  country  will  be  taken  up  in  more  detail  in  next  week's 
Survey. 

"  EFFICIENT  DEMOCRACY  " 

FOLLOWING  an  address  on  An  Efficient  Democracy 
made  by  William  H.  Parker  before  the  members  of  the 
Clothiers  &  Furnishers'  Association  of  Cincinnati,  the 
Survey  has  been  in  receipt  of  clippings  and  letters  of  inquiry 
from  Ohio  readers.  This  was  the  first  public  address  of  Pro- 
fessor Parker  subsequent  to  his  appointment  as  secretary  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  And  while  there  was 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  writers  to  suggest  constricting 
the  new  secretary's  freedom  of  utterance,  there  was  evidence  of 
lively  concern  as  to  whether  the  executive  committee  had  can- 
vassed his  views  before  appointing  him  to  a  permanent  post  in 
which  the  public  must  often  regard  him  as  spokesman  for  the 
conference.  The  occasion  for  this  concern  lay  in  a  news  report 
in  the  Cincinnati  Commercial-Tribune  of  February  19,  seem- 
ingly calculated  to  set  the  labor  movement  by  the  ears,  to  make 
for  heat  rather  than  light  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
immigration  restriction  and  to  add  to  the  volume  of  Old  Han- 
soniana  in  the  discussion  of  social  unrest.  To  quote  the  head- 
line and  two  paragraphs: 

AMERICAN  LABOR  "  GONE  RADICAL,"  PARKER  ASSERTS. 

Gompers  Still  Leading,  But  "Running  Ahead  to  Keep  From  Being 
Run  Over,"  Major  Tells  Clothiers. 

"  The  danger  is  here  and  we  must  face  it.  There  is  a  contagious 
disease  in  America  which  we  must  cure  or  we  will  die.  One  of  the 
best  methods  of  cure  is  to  stop  immigration  from  Europe.  We  must 
reject  people  who  do  not  believe  that  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment is  the  best  form  of  government  on  God's  green  earth.  When 
you  or  I  have  a  contagious  disease  in  our  home  the  city  officials 
placard  our  homes,  tell  those  in  the  house  that  they  must  stay  in  and 
tell  those  that  are  on  the  outside  that  they  must  stay  out.  So  must 
we  do  the  same  thing  with  the  Europeans  who  seek  to  enter  our 
country.     Until  the  disease  is  cured  they  must  stay  out.    .    .    . 

SCORES  "THE  DAMNABLE  BEAST" 
,:  We  have  a  great  danger  in  this  counts    n  great  damnable  beast 
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that  we  must  kill.  This  dreadful  thing  is  no  more  than  the  thing 
which  so  many  Americans  sacrified  their  lives  to  kill,  and  that  is 
autocracy.  However,  it  is  masquerading  in  this  country  under  a  new 
name — radicalism.  Bolshevism,  or  radicalism,  is  no  more  than  the 
beast  which  put  Europe  in  ruins — autocracy.  As  it  ruined  Europe  it 
would  ruin  us,  if  we  let  it.  However,  we  will  kill  it — if  we  wake 
up  in  time.  I  helped  kill  it  "  over  there,"  and  I  am  more  than  willing 
to  fight  it  in  my  own  country.  But  if  we  are  going  to  kill  this  thing 
we  must  pull  together.  We  must  all  be  Americans  and  stand  together. 
What  we  need  is  not  an  American  Federation  of  Labor,  but  a  federa- 
tion of  American  labor.  We  must  have  American  workingmen  in- 
stead of  European  workmen  who  do  not  agree  with  our  form  of 
government.    .    .    ." 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  Major  Parker  received  a  tumult 
of  applause,  lasting  for  several  minutes. 

Newspaper  clippings  are  such  weak  reeds  to  lean  on  these 
years,  that  the  Survey  asked  Professor  Parker  for  a  brief 
statement  of  the  positions  taken  in  his  address.  His  reply 
throws  the  points  made  into  a  different  perspective,  and  will 
be  of  interest  to  members  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  generally: 

The  Commercial  Tribune's  account  of  my  speech  before  the 
Clothiers'  and  Furnishers'  Association  was  fairly  accurate  for  a  news- 
paper report,  but  partial  and  disjointed. 

My  subject  was  An  Efficient  Democracy  and  what  I  really  said  was 
in  brief  this:  Production  is  the  result  of  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
the  four  factors  of  production,  which  are  land,  labor,  capital  and 
enterprise.  These  factors  are  personalized  in  the  landlord,  laborer, 
capitalist  and  enterpreneur.  They  are  all  paid  for  their  services  in 
production  out  of  the  fund  created  in  excess  of  cost  of  production. 
They  all  compete  for  as  large  a  share  of  this  fund  as  possible.  The 
most  acute  competition  is  between  capital  and  labor  and  the  trouble 
has  been  that  neither  of  these  two  factors  has  taken  into  sufficient  ac- 
count the  real  reason  for  all  production,  viz.,  that  all  men  may  be 
supplied  with  the  material  commodities  which  they  need  for  right 
living.  Capital  has  been  primarily  interest  in  profits  and  labor  in 
wages  and  neither  in  the  public.  The  great  consuming  class,  which 
embraces  all  men,  are  growing  tired  of  the  disorganization  of  produc- 
tion resulting  from  this  competition  between  capital  and  labor, 
and  are  going  to  say  to  the  capitalist  on  the  one  hand, — You  have  a 
right  to  an  honest  return  for  the  services  of  the  money  which  you 
have  invested  in  production  but  that  is  all;  and  to  the  laborer  on  the 
other  hand, — You  have  a  right  to  an  honest  wage  for  honest  work  but 
that  is  all.  Both  of  you  must  remember  that  production  is  for  the 
people  and  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  demand  that  you  cooperate 
for  their  best  interests,  rather  than  compete  solely  for  your  own. 

As  to  immigration  and  radicalism  I  said:  There  is  a  menace  of 
radicalism  in  this  country.  It  is  largely  the  result  of  the  injection  into 
our  population  of  foreigners  who  have  come  here  and  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  our  democratic  form  of  government.  We  have  con- 
stitutional means  provided  for  changing  this  form  of  government  and 
we  believe  in  democracy  and  we  are  going  to  see  that  it  endures  here 
in  America.  I  believe  that  there  should  be  a  restriction  of  immi- 
gration, that  those  who  come  here  unwilling  to  live  under  our  form 
of  government  should  not  be  admitted.  This  country  opens  its  doors 
to  all  who  are  willing  to  abide  by  its  laws  and  support  its  institutions 
but  it  should  not  open  them  to  any  other  classes.  We  should  get  rid 
of  disease  from  within  and  establish  a  quarantine  against  the  admis- 
sion of  the  infected  from  without. 

As  to  caste  in  a  democracy,  I  said:  There  is  no  place  in  a  democ- 
racy for  caste.  Caste  is  inimical  to  the  continuance  of  a  democracy 
and  foreign  to  all  of  its  ideals.  There  is  a  difference  between  class 
and  caste.  We  have  classes  in  a  democracy,  the  employers,  the 
laborers,  the  professional  men,  those  interested  mainly  in  government, 
the  educators,  etc.  These  classes  are  the  result  of  the  division  of  labor 
and  are  not  exclusive.  There  are  no  walls  between  them  which  pro- 
hibit a  man  who  has  done  one  kind  of  work  from  changing  the  char- 
acter of  his  work  and  becoming  a  member  of  another  class  and  thus 
changing  Jiis  specific  contribution  to  production.  A  parasitic  class  in 
a  democracy  is  an  anomaly.  There  should  be  a  casual  connection 
between  the  enjoyment  of  commodities  and  their  creation.  Every  man 
should  make  his  contribution  to  production,  if  he  is  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  it. 

This  in  brief  is  what  I  said.  Of  course  it  is  tremendously  con- 
densed but  it  is  the  thing  which  I  presented  to  the  association. 

THE  TAGEBLATT  CASE 

JUSTICE  BRANDEIS  and  Justice  Holmes  again  dissent 
from  a  majority  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  sustain- 
ing convictions  under  the  Espionage  Law.  On  March  I 
the  court  handed  down  an  opinion  upholding  the  convictions 
of  Werner,  editor;  Darkow,  news  editor,  and  Lemke,  busi- 
ness manager,  of  the  Philadelphia  Tageblatt  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Sonntagsblatt.  Werner  and  Darkow  were  sentenced 
to  five  years  each ;  Lemke  to  two  years. 

The  general   charge  against  the  editors,   according  to   the 


majority  opinion,  was  that  while  the  United  States  was  at 
war  with  Germany 

the  defendants  knowingly,  wilfully  and  unlawfully  caused  to  be 
printed,  published  and  circulated  in  and  through  one  or  other  of 
those  newspapers,  false  reports  and  statements  of  certain  news  items 
or  despatches  purporting  to  be  from  foreign  places,  or  otherwise 
violated  the  Espionage  Act  through  editorials  or  other  published 
matter. 

Justice  Brandeis,  dissenting  from  the  opinion,  says: 

In  my  opinion,  no  jury  acting  in  calmness  could  reasonably  say 
that  any  of  the  publications  set  forth  in  the  indictment  was  of  such 
a  character  or  was  made  under  such  circumstances  as  to  create  a 
clear  and  present  danger  either  that  they  would  obstruct  recruiting 
or  that  they  would  promote  the  success  of  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States.  That  they  could  have  interfered  with  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  or  have  caused  insubordination,,  disloyalty, 
mutiny,  or  refusal  of  duty  in  its  military  or  naval  services  was  not 
even  suggested;  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  conspiracy  except  the 
cooperation  of  editors  and  business  manager  in  issuing  the  publica- 
tions complained  of. 

On  the  other  hand  Justice  McKenna  in  giving  the  majority 
opinion  says: 

.  .  .  the  minds  of  the  jurors  were  directed  to  the  gist  of  the  case 
which  was  despatches  received  and  then  changed  to  express  false- 
hood to  the  detriment  of  the  success  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
fact  and  effect  of  change  the  jurors  might  judge  of  from  the  testimony 
as  presented  and  "  from  the  fund  of  information  which  was  in " 
their  "  keeping."  That  is,  from  the  fact  of  the  source  from  which 
the  despatches  were  received,  from  the  fact  of  war  and  what  was 
necessary  for  its  spirited  and  effective  conduct  and  how  far  a  false 
cast  to  the  despatches  received  was  depressing  or  detrimental  to 
patriotic  ardor. 

Summing  up  Justice  Brandeis  says: 

The  jury  which  found  men  guilty  for  publishing  news  items  or 
editorials  like  those  here  in  question  must  have  supposed  it  to  be 
within  their  province  to  condemn  men  not  merely  for  disloyal  acts 
but  for  a  disloyal  heart;  provided  only  that  the  disloyal  heart  was 
evidenced  by  some  utterance.  To  prosecute  men  for  such  publica- 
tions reminds  me  of  the  days  when  men  were  hanged  for  constructive 
treason-  And  indeed,  the  jury  may  well  have  believed  from  the 
charge  that  the  Espionage  Act  had  in  effect  restored  the  crime  of 
constructive  treason.  To  hold  that  such  harmless  additions  to  or 
omissions  from  news  items,  and  such  impotent  expressions  of  editorial 
opinion,  as  were  shown  here,  can  afford  the  basis  even  of  a  prose- 
cution will  doubtless  discourage  criticism  of  the  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. To  hold  that  such  publications  can  be  suppressed  as  false 
reports,  subjects  to  new  perils  the  constitutional  liberty  of  the  press, 
already  seriously  curtailed  in  practice  under  powers  assumed  to 
have  been  conferred  upon  the  postal  authorities.  Nor  will  this  grave 
danger  end  with  the  passing  of  the  war.  The  constitutional  right 
of  free  speech  has  been  declared  to  be  the  same  in  peace  and  in  war. 
In  peace,  too,  men  may  differ  widely  as  to  what  loyalty  to  our 
country  demands;  and  an  intolerant  majority,  swayed  by  passion  or 
by  fear,  may  be  prone  in  the  future,  as  it  has  often  been  in  the  past 
to  stamp  as  disloyal  opinions  with  which  it  disagrees.  Convictions 
such  as  these,  besides  abridging  freedom  of  speech,  threaten  freedom 
of  thought  and  of  belief. 

DUNCAN'S  DEFEAT 

JAMES  DUNCAN,  secretary  of  the  Seattle  Central  Labor 
Council,  was  defeated  for  mayor  of  Seattle,  by  a  vote  of 
about  34,000  to  5 1 ,000.  The  press  generally  pointed  to  the 
large  majority  against  him  as  a  decisive  condemnation  of  last 
year's  general  strike  and  of  radicalism.  Those  more  informed 
take  the  ground  that  the  election  was  a  defeat  for  the  extreme 
anti-labor  element,  as  represented  by  Ole  Hanson  and  the 
Associated  Industries,  more  than  it  was  for  labor.  The 
anti-labor  element  was  vociferous  in  its  support  of  C.  B.  Fitz- 
gerald, Ole  Hansen's  chosen  successor,  until  he  was  decisively 
beaten  at  the  primaries  by  James  Duncan  and  Hugh  Cald- 
well. It  was  only  after  this  that  the  anti-laborites  turned, 
as  to  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  apparently,  to  Mr.  Caldwell,  who 
is  known  as  a  liberal.  Mr.  Caldwell's  slogan  was  "  Public 
Service,  not  Politics."  During  the  first  part  of  the  campaign 
he  was  entirely  without  newspaper  support,  and  his  query, 
"  Are  the  newspapers  or  the  people  to  elect  the  mayor  of 
Seattle?"  was  effectively  answered  when  he  gained  a  plu- 
rality vote  at  the  primaries.  Militant  capital  and  militant 
labor  with  their  publicity  organs  alike  were  rejected  in  a  city 
where  industrial  partisanship  probably  runs  as  high  as  in  any 
city  in  the  country. 
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The  Better  Part 
in  Japan 

AMID  the  just  and  necessary  campaign  of  opposition  to 
Japanese  imperialism,  I  wish  to  support  the  contention 
of  a  recent  article  in  the  Survey  urging  that  the  liberal 
forces  in  the  United  States  should  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  alienated  from  their  like  among  the  Japanese.  It  remains 
to  be  seen,  indeed,  whether  the  leaders  of  social  progress  in 
the  two  countries  can  make  that  substantial  contribution  to 
international  peace  which  can  come  of  the  creation  of  positive 
ties  of  confidence,  of  mutual  practical  interest,  and  of  actual 
joint  action  between  them. 

To  this  end  I  set  down  the  impressions  of  a  month's  visit 
with  full  realization  of  the  large  margin  of  error  which  they 
must  contain.  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure :  I  should,  in  any  case, 
make  my  personal  venture  in  favor  of  believing  that,  taking 
the  Japanese  people  as  a  whole,  there  is  among  them  a  large 
saving  element  of  humanitarianism  and  democracy.  The  pres- 
ent wholesale  denunciation  of  Japan  is  not  unrelated  to  the 
crude  nationalism  against  which  it  is  leveled. 

The  present  liberal  cabinet  is  strongly  committed  to  a  policy 
of  social  reform.  In  the  department  of  the  interior,  and  par- 
ticularly in  its  bureau  of  local  affairs,  there  is  a  keen  interest 
in  social  work,  in  its  full  sense.  It  is  very  suggestive  that 
among  the  advisers  and  the  active  staff  of  this  bureau  are  three 
Christian  ministers,  Messrs.  Makino,  Namae,  and  Tomeoka. 

It  is  clear  enough  that  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  Mr. 
Tokonami,  who  is  also  vice-premier,  is  aggressively  interested 
in  improving  all  existing  public  philanthropic  services  and  in 
advancing  steadily  into  new  experiments  in  this  field.  His 
attitude  appears  not  only  in  constant  encouragement  to  the 
social  workers  in  the  offices  of  the  department,  but  in  the  fresh 
and  tangible  activity  of  this  sort  manifested  by  many  of  the 
governors  of  the  prefectures  into  which  Japan  is  divided. 
These  men  are  all  attached  to  the  department  of  the  interior. 

For  instance,  Governor  Abe,  of  Tokio,  besides  keeping  in 
close  touch  with  the  various  phases  of  social  work  under  pre- 
fectural  officials,  is  the  active  president  of  an  association  in- 
cluding all  the  voluntary  agencies  of  community  betterment 
within  his  territory. 

At  a  meeting  in  Osaka,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  profound 
and  wide-reaching  results  that  can  come  of  organized  enter- 
prise in  the  direction  of  public  health,  I  adduced  the  experi- 
ence of  Massachusetts  in  requiring  the  proper  cleansing  of  the 
eyes  of  new-born  infants,  which  is  already  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  blind  children  so  that  within  twenty-five  years  there  will 
be  very  few  left.  Governor  Hyashi,  who  was  present,  an- 
nounced that  he  would  call  together  the  doctors  of  his  pre- 
fecture to  see  what  could  be  done  at  once  in  this  direction. 
The  next  day  I  heard  from  another  source  that  he  had  already 
reported  the  matter  to  Tokio,  and  there  was  good  prospect 
that  the  desirability  of  regulations  requiring  such  practice 
would  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  executives  of  all  the 
forty-eight  prefectures. 

Plans  For  Organizing  Charity 

Both  in  Tokio  and  in  Osaka  broad  plans  are  afoot  under 
the  initiative  of  the  governors  which  are  leading  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  charity  organization  system.  If  Francis  H.  McLean, 
of  the  America  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social 
Work,  should  establish  office  hours  in  these  cities  he  would 
soon  have  an  exceedingly  busy  time. 

While  the  idea  of  neighborhood  and  community  organiza- 
tion is  still  undeveloped,  one  had  the  feeling  that  it  was  at 
many  points  ready  to  spring  into  infectious  life.     The  Garden 


of  the  Friendly  Neighbor  in  Tokio,  under  Mrs.  Omori  and 
Mr.  Matsuda,  and  the  remarkably  downright  work  of  Mr. 
Kagawa  in  the  unspeakable  slums  of  Kobe,  challenge  the 
admiration  of  the  settlement  craft.  There  are  also  several  very 
promising  beginnings  of  this  sort  under  missionary  initiative. 
It  is  expected  that  the  day  nurseries  which  were  opened  dur- 
ing the  war  with  government  encouragement  will  grow  into 
more  general  neighborhood  centers. 

In  the  organization  of  village  life  Japan  has  of  recent  years 
made  broad  progress,  which  might  well  receive  the  attention 
of  the  inter-departmental  conference  on  the  local  community 
at  Washington.  In  great  numbers  of  villages  there  are  now 
organizations  of  women,  of  young  women  and  of  young  men. 
The  young  men's  associations  are  beginning  to  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  important  educational  agencies  in  the 
country.  The  inculcation  of  a  high  standard  of  personal 
morality  is  one  of  their  chief  objects.  They  have  a  central 
building,  with  an  administrative  staff,  in  Tokio. 

Competitions  are  held  among  the  villages,  based  upon  a 
score  card  covering  finance,  sanitation  and  education,  with 
the  chief  emphasis  upon  nothing  more  tangible  than  friend- 
liness. I  went  to  visit  the  village  of  Hiro,  which  stood  first 
in  the  most  recent  competition.  It  is  very  distinctly  of  the 
elder  world.  It  apparently  owes  much  to  the  village  master 
or  mayor,  who  has  grown  old  in  the  service,  having  pursued 
always  a  policy  of  careful  economy  combined  with  a  kind  of 
publicity  which  the  most  up-to-date  moralizing  advertising 
men  might  envy.  With  an  elementary  copying  machine  he  has 
for  years  sent  out  through  the  village  from  week  to  week  his 
detailed  financial  statements,  his  instructions  as  to  improved 
methods  of  agriculture  and  his  sage  moral  reflections.  Unity 
of  sentiment  is  owing  largely  to  absence  of  sectarian  strife,  as 
the  people  are  all  of  one  denomination  of  Buddhists,  who  hold 
doctrines  somewhat  akin  to  those  of  the  Protestant  reformation. 
The  seclusion  of  the  village  has  been  its  protection;  but  the 
modern  world  threatens  to  invade  it  with  divisive  problems. 
A  great  naval  arsenal  some  miles  away  has  established  a  branch 
within  the  village  territory.  Its  employes  are  new  and  strange. 
The  village  master  fears  that  the  spirit  of  the  village,  and  his 
gentle  guidance  and  instruction,  may  not  be  sufficient  to  hold 
it  to  its  standards.  The  scene  is  one  to  inspire  some  Japanese 
Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Interest  in  Prohibition 

National  prohibition  in  the  United  States  has  already  roused 
Japan.  Under  the  tactful  guidance  of  Dr.  Gandier  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  a  strong  organization  has  been  formed, 
and  three  great  meetings  have  been  held  at  Kyoto,  Osaka  and 
Kobe.  At  Osaka,  the  Chicago  of  Japan,  not  less  than  5,000 
men,  many  of  them  seated  on  the  floor,  many  standing,  listened 
to  speakers  including  a  former  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the 
present  speaker  of  the  house,  a  Christian  minister,  a  Buddhist 
priest  and  an  American  social  worker,  from  5:30  until  10:30. 

Three  facts  contribute  to  give  driving  power  to  the  prohi- 
bition cause  in  Japan.  Here  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  alcoholic  liquor  is  made  out  of  the  people's  staple  food. 
There  is  a  serious  shortage  in  the  rice  supply;  the  elimination 
of  the  manufacture  of  sake  would  not  only  make  up  the  deficit 
but  leave  Japan  practically  independent  of  other  nations  for 
her  food  supply.  The  liberal  group  in  the  cabinet  is  looking 
eagerly  for  some  great  issue  of  human  betterment  which  can 
make  weight  against  the  militarists,  who  really  control  the 
government. 

The  strong,  determined  body  of  leaders  of  the  prohibition 
movement  are  Christian  laymen,  who  have  achieved  success 
and  influence  in  their  business  or  professional  careers  and  now 
feel  that  they  have  found  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the 
national  life  at  large  to  a  higher  moral  standard.  To  show 
the  intelligence   with  which   these  men   are  proceeding,   they 
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asked  how  they  could  get  the  materials  for  a  campaign  of 
education,  which,  as  they  outlined  it,  followed  closely  the 
method  set  forth  during  the  past  few  years  in  the  articles  of 
Mrs.  Tilton  in  the  Survey. 

Social  unrest  is  at  a  tense  pitch  in  Japan,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  The  struggle  of  organized  labor  for  recognition 
and  power  has  begun.  The  situation  is  causing  concern  to 
the  government,  which  is  understood  to  oppose  craft  unions 
with  membership  from  plant  to  plant,  and  to  be  favoring  some 
form  of  organization  within  individual  concerns.  All  sorts  of 
radical  readjustments  of  society  are  under  discussion.  Prices 
have  risen  greatly,  with  wages  slowly  following.  The  twelve- 
hour  two-shift  day  obtains  in  the  textile  mills;  but  the  possi- 
bility of  sudden  betterment  has  recently  been  illustrated  by  a 
company  which  has  leaped  to  the  eight-hour  three-shift  system. 
In  a  few  large  mills  benevolent  paternalism  is  carried  to  a 
generous  limit,  and  where  the  employes  are  from  70  to  80 
per  cent  women,  and  with  Oriental  traditions,  no  broader 
motive  is  at  present  possible. 

But  back  of  all  that  is  modern  in  industry,  as  in  military 
and  naval  equipment,  remains  a  country  with  few  systems 
of  public  water  supply,  with  hardly  a  sewerage  system,  em- 
ploying the  fewest  beasts  of  burden  either  on  the  farm  or  on 
the  road,  but  accomplishing  the  vast  preponderance  of  every 
sort  of  crude  toil  by  the  grunt  and  sweat  of  its  people. 

Robert  A.  Woods. 


Montesano — 
Is  the  I.  W.W.  on  Trial? 

r  r  f"~l|  ^  HEY  are  putting  Montesano  on  the  map,"  said 
a  local  booster,  as  he  watched  the  crowd  pouring 
out  of  the  courthouse  at  the  end  of  a  day's  ses- 
sion of  the  court  before  which  eleven  men  were 
being  tried  for  the  killing  of  four  ex-service  men  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Armistice  day  parade  at  Centralia  in  November. 
[See  the  Survey  for  November  29,  1919.]  He  had  in  mind 
no  doubt  the  score  or  more  of  newspaper  men  who  were  tele- 
graphing the  daily  news  of  the  trial  under  a  Montesano  date 
line.  Montesano  was  becoming  famous  in  somewhat  the  same 
way  as  have  Butte,  Bisbee,  Centralia  and  other  centers  of  in- 
dustrial conflict  in  the  West.  Montesano,  of  course,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Centralia1  affair,  but  the  trial  had  been 
transferred  there  by  a  change  of  venue  from  Lewis  county  to 
Grays  Harbor  county. 

Montesano  is  a  sleepy  little  village  of  2,500  people,  located 
in  the  Chehalis  valley.  It  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  narrow 
strips  of  rich  river  bottom  land  and  surrounded  by  the  bald 
hills  of  logged-off  land  whose  blackened  stumps  bear  silent 
witness  to  the  former  luxuriant  growth  of  timber.  Grays 
Harbor  county  is  one  of  the  teeming  centers  of  the  lumber  in- 
dustry in  Washington.  The  three  principal  cities  of  the 
county,  Cosmopolis,  Aberdeen  and  Hoquiam,  form  along  the 
shores  of  Grays  Harbor  an  almost  continuous  net-work  of 
saw-mills  and  shipyards — veritable  lumber  hives.  Montesano, 
as  befits  a  county  seat  perhaps,  is  a  dozen  miles  from  these 
centers  of  industry  and  from  the  standpoint  of  accommoda- 
tions is  a  poor  place  for  the  trial.  The  two  or  three  hotels  are 
rather  boarding-houses  for  the  unmarried  workers.  The  res- 
idents are  a  home-owning  people.  Most  of  those  interested  or 
connected  with  the  trial  go  back  and  forth  daily  by  auto-bus 
to  Aberdeen.  The  jury  is  cared  for  in  quarters  arranged  in 
the  courthouse;  the  American  Legion  men  are  housed  in  tem- 
porary quarters  in  a  garage  building  and  a  mess  is  provided 
in  the  town  hall. 

When  the  defendants  were  arraigned  before  the  superior 
court  of  Lewis  county  on  November  20,  no  attorney  appeared 
to  defend  them  and  they  were  given  thirty-six  hours  to  plead. 


On  the  following  day  they  were  represented  by  attorney, 
pleaded  not  guilty,  and  asked  for  a  change  of  venue  on  the 
ground  that  feeling  in  Lewis  county  was  so  strongly  against 
them  that  a  fair  trial  was  impossible.  On  November  28, 
Judge  George  D.  Abel  of  Grays  Harbor  county  was  called  in 
to  listen  to  the  arguments  on  a  change  of  venue;  he  decided 
December  4  to  grant  the  change  and  designated  Grays  Harbor 
county,  in  which  he  is  one  of  the  two  superior  court  judges, 
as  the  place  of  the  trial.  Twelve  days  later  Prosecuting  At- 
torney Allen,  of  Lewis  county  filed  what  is  substantially  an 
affidavit  of  prejudice  against  Judge  Abel  on  the  ground  that 
his  brother  had  been  retained  by  the  state  as  a  "  special  pro- 
secutor," and  asked  the  court  to  request  the  governor  of  the 
state  to  designate  a  trial  judge.  Governor  Hart  selected  for 
this  purpose  Judge  John  M.  Wilson  of  Thurston  county 
(Olympia).  The  attorney  for  the  defense  then  argued  for 
separate  trials  for  the  men,  and  urged  that  a  second  change 
of  venue  be  permitted  on  ground  of  prejudice.  He  cited  as 
evidence  a  circular  that  was  said  to  have  been  widely  distri- 
buted throughout  the  county,  a  part  of  which  reads  as  follows: 
No  outrage  since  the  World  War  has  so  thoroughly  aroused  public 
indignation  as  this  ruthless  slaughter  of  four  heroes,  who  fought  to 
uphold  the  honor  of  their  country  in  France;  safely  combatted  the 
machinations  of  Hun  hellishness,  only  to  return  home  and  be 
struck  down  by  members  of  a  traitorous  organization  whose  seditious 
and  devilish  plotting  outrivals  the  devilishness  of  the  Hun  himself. 
.  .  .  There  is  a  law  in  Washington  imposing  the  death  penalty 
on  an  individual  convicted  of  first  degree  murder.  Eleven  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  are  so  charged  at  Montesano.  If  at  their 
trial  their  guilt  is  proven  beyond  a  doubt,  and  this  guilt  is  practi- 
cally admitted  by  the  I.  W.  W.  themselves,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
juror,  as  an  American  citizen,  to  cast  his  ballot  for  conviction  and 
maximum  punishment  and  thus  sever  a  few  heads  of  a  many-headed 
monster  that  is  eating  at  the  heart  and  vitals  of  the  nation  Centralia's 
Armistice  day  victims  fought  to  save.  For  a  juror  to  not  so  cast  his 
ballot  would  be  as  traitorous  an  act  as  the  Armistice  day  massacre 
itself. 

Judge  Wilson  denied  the  request  for  separate  trials  for  the 
defendants  but  intimated  that  he  was  disposed  to  grant  a 
change  of  venue  to  Pierce  county  (Tacoma),  or  Thurston 
county  (Olympia),  if  it  was  made  clear  to  him  that  there 
was  sufficient  legal  authority  or  precedent  for  a  second  change 
of  venue.  At  any  rate,  he  expressed  himself  as  seeing  some 
truth  in  the  charge  of  the  defense.  After  argument  a  change 
was  granted,  but  the  place,  whether  Tacoma  or  Olympia,  was 
to  be  decided  later.  On  further  consideration,  however,  Judge 
Wilson  reversed  his  decision  saying  that  at  the  time  he  granted 
a  change  of  venue  he  had  taken  cognizance  of  the  civil  rather 
than  the  criminal  law  and  that  the  showing  of  prejudice  had 
not  been  sufficient.  The  trial  must,  therefore,  be  held  at 
Montesano. 

The  attorney  for  the  defense  is  George  F.  Vanderveer,  of 
Seattle,  a  lawyer  of  experience,  ability  and  keenness,  who  has 
become  widely  known  through  his  defense  of  the  I.  W.  W.'s 
involved  in  the  killing  at  Everett  in  19 17,  and  the  later  de- 
fense at  Chicago  of  nearly  one  hundred  members  of  that  or- 
ganization including  all  its  principal  officers.  The  recent  raids 
on  alleged  I.  W.  W.'s  which  have  terrified  the  workers 
throughout  the  West  have  kept  Mr.  Vanderveer  in  court  con- 
tinuously for  months.  Originally  associated  with  him  in  the 
Centralia  case  was  Ralph  Pierce,  also  of  Seattle,  but  the  large 
number  of  cases  arising  under  the  criminal  syndicalist  law 
forced  Pierce  to  withdraw  from  this  case  and  at  the  very  time 
of  this  trial  he  was  defending  thirteen  alleged  criminal  syn- 
dicalists just  across  the  hall.  Most  of  the  cases  involving 
I.  W.  W.'s  in  the  state  are  defended  by  Vanderveer  and 
Pierce,  not  because  there  is  any  scarcity  of  lawyers — far  from 
it — but  because  very  many  of  the  county  bar  associations,  as 
was  the  case  in  Lewis  county,  have  passed  resolutions  prac- 
tically forbidding  any  of  their  members  to  defend  the 
I.  W.  W.'s.  Opposed  to  Vanderveer,  who  by  the  way  is  as- 
sisted somewhat  by  Elmer  Smith,  an  attorney  and  one  of  the 
defendants  as  accessory  before  the  fact,  is  a  strong  array  of 
legal  talent.  The  principal  participants  are  W.  H.  Abel,  of 
Montesano,  and  C.  D.  Cunningham  of  Centralia,  who  are  as- 
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sisted  by  Herman  Allen,  prosecuting  attorney  of  Lewis  county, 
Attorney-General  L.  L.  Thompson,  F.  P.  Christensen  and 
John  Dunbar  of  the  attorney-general's  office.  Mr.  Allen  made 
the  opening  statement  of  the  state's  case  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  preparation  of  the  case  before  it  came  to  trial,  as 
did  the  representatives  of  the  attorney-general's  office,  but  the 
burden  of  conducting  the  prosecution  is  clearly  in  the  hands  of 
Abel  and  Cunningham,  who  are  both  keen,  capable  and  ex- 
perienced lawyers.  Both  have  had  a  large  experience  in 
handling  cases  for  the  lumber  interests  in  their  respective 
counties  and  are  connected  with  this  case  as  "  special  prosecu- 
tors." Vanderveer  insists  that  the  I.  W.  W.,  and  not  the 
eleven  defendants,  are  on  trial.  He  has  openly  accused  the 
"  special  prosecutors  "  of  being  in  the  pay  of  the  lumber  in- 
terests— the  lumber  trust,  he  calls  it — and  has  declared  his 
willingness  to  prove  it.  Abel  and  Cunningham  vigorously 
and  emphatically  deny  both  charges  and  the  court  has  uni- 
formly ruled  that  the  I.  W.  W.  as  an  organization  is  not  on 
trial  and  that  the  charges  against  the  "  special  prosecutors  " 
are  improper. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  emphatic  denials  of  the  attor- 
neys for  the  prosecution,  the  belief  is  quite  general  throughout 
the  region  that  at  the  bottom  the  case  is  the  lumber  interests 
yersus  the  I.  W.  W.,  and  one  can  hear  emphatic  confirmation 
by  wiseacres  "  in  a  position  to  know."  Their  statements  may 
not  have  a  scintilla  of  fact  to  support  them,  but  they  are 
believed,  and  are  evidence  of  the  tenseness  of  feeling  and  dis- 
trust that  the  trial  is  bringing  out. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  separate  the  organization  and  its  mem- 
bers may  be  illustrated  by  brief  extracts  from  the  examina- 
tion of  two  possible  jurors. 

Q.     You  are  prejudiced  against  the  I.  W.  W-? 
A.     I  am  not;  I  have  reason  for  my  feeling  against  them. 
Q.     You   believe   they   advocate  violence,   murder   and    the   things 
advocated  in  this  case? 
A.     I  do. 

Q.  You  had  an  opinion  about  the  I.  W.  W.  for  about  ten  years 
perhaps? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    And  you  have  an  opinion  about  these  defendants? 

A.  I  gained  the  idea  some  of  them  were  sorry  they  were 
I.  W.  W.'s. 

Q.     But  they  had  committed  murder? 

A.  That  they  had  committed  murder,  maybe,  and  were  sorry 
they  were  I.  W.  W.'s  and  in  that  fix. 

Q.     You  had  formed  an  impression  that  the  I.  W.  W.  did  that? 

A.  It's  not  an  impression.  I  know  it,  but  the  I.  W.  W.  are  not 
on  trial — it  makes  no  difference  here. 

Q.     Yet  you  believe  the  I.  W.  W.  advocate  murder? 
A.     I  know  they  do. 

A  challenge  by  the  defense  was  overruled,  but  later  after  a 
conference  between  the  judge  and  attorneys  this  talesman  was 
excused.    The  other  example  came  some  days  later. 

Q.  Have  you  any  prejudice  against  the  I-  W.  W. ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  believe  the  I.  W.  W.  is  disloyal? 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  they  have  less  regard  for  the  flag  of  our 
country  than  anybody  else. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  use  for  them? 

A.  No  use  for  any  man  not  loyal  to  the  flag. 

Q.  Could  you  give  the  defendants  a  fair  trial? 

A.  I  could. 

Q.  Even  though  you  hate  them? 

A.  Yes. 

Here  a  challenge  was  issued  by  the  defense  but  it  was  over- 
ruled. The  questioning  proceeded  and  the  challenge  was  again 
renewed  and  granted. 

Two  other  symptoms  of  the  belief  that  more  than  the  eleven 
defendants  are  on  trial  is  evidenced  by  the  presence  in  the 


courtroom  of  a  large  number  of  ex-service  men — soldiers  and 
sailors  in  uniform — and  the  presence  of  a  "  labor  jury  "  made 
up  of  half  a  dozen  representatives  of  organized  labor  selected 
by  their  unions  to  attend  the  trial  and  watch  proceedings.  An 
intelligent-looking  ex-service  man  who  sat  beside  me  at  the 
trial  expressed  what  may  be  a  common  point  of  view  among 
the  men.  Asked  if  he  was  getting  anything  out  of  the  trial 
he  said  it  was  too  dry  for  him,  but  he  added,  "  There  is  good 
pay  and  good  eats  in  it.  I  should  worry."  As  the  trial  drag- 
ged on  week  after  week  the  crowd  of  ex-service  men  dwindled 
noticeably.  Apparently  the  dryness  of  the  trial  and  the  ab- 
sence of  opportunity  for  enjoyment  outside  of  the  courtroom 
overbalanced  the  "  good  pay  "  and  the  "  good  eats  "  for  many. 

In  addition  to  the  78  taxpayers  called  for  jury  duty  on  the 
regular  panel  an  additional  call  for  300  more  was  made  when 
this  case  was  assigned  to  trial  in  the  county.  Many  of  these 
were  excused,  of  course,  some  for  sickness,  some  for  business 
reasons,  and  in  most  cases  the  women  took  advantage  of  their 
statutory  exemption  and  were  excused.  Almost  two  weeks  were 
required  to  select  12  men  "  tried  and  true,"  and  in  selecting 
them  93  were  examined.  Under  the  laws  of  Washington, 
whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge  the  trial  is  likely  to  be  a 
protracted  one  he  may  order  the  calling  of  one  or  two  "  alter- 
nate jurors."  Judge  Wilson  therefore  ordered  two  alternates 
and  two  additional  days  were  consumed  in  securing  them.  The 
second  one  was  the  last  man  on  the  jury  list,  and  when  this 
was  learned  by  the  attorneys  they  took  a  "  sporting  chance  " 
and  accepted  him  "  on  his  looks." 

These  alternates  will  in  all  particulars  listen  to  the  trial  and 
be  treated  as  regular  jurors,  and  in  case  of  the  incapacity  of 
any  regular  juror,  one  of  them  will  be  substituted  for  the  regu- 
lar juror  and  the  trial  will  proceed.  In  case  the  alternates  are 
not  needed  they  are  dismissed  just  before  the  final  submission 
of  the  case  to  the  jury.1 

The  jury  as  selected  consists  of  five  farmers,  a  teamster,  an 
engineer,  a  real  estate  agent,  a  fisherman,  a  carpenter  and  two 
laborers.  The  alternates  are  a  cigar  dealer  and  a  blacksmith. 
Altogether  127  men  and  women  were  examined  to  secure  the 
necessary  fourteen.  Under  the  law  they  must  be  kept  together 
day  and  night  throughout  the  trial,  which  may  last  weeks.  It 
is  no  wonder  so  many  talesmen  suddenly  developed  prejudice 
or  pressing  business  as  excuses  for  not  serving.  It  is  a  thank- 
less and  arduous  duty  of  citizenship  that  not  only  subjects  a 
man  to  physical  discomfort  during  the  trial,  but  because  of  the 
tense  feeling  in  the  county  may  lead  to  much  mental  suffering 
after  the  trial  is  over,  no  matter  what  the  decision  may  be. 

Seattle,  February  27.  E.  M. 

1  SiDce  the  above  was  written  one  of  the  jurors  became  seriously  Ul 
and  has  been  excused,  his  place  being  taken  by  one  of  *:he  alternates. 


CLEARING  THE  STREETS 

THIS  is  the  thing  that  once  was  snow, 
Out  of  the  clouds  of  heaven  whirled 
Dancing  in  flakes  on  the  drifts  below, 

Whitest  of  all  in  a  hushed  white  world. 
Blackened  now  with  the  smoke  of  the  town, 

Filthy  with  refuse  trodden  down — 
Into  the  dump  let  the  foulness  go — 
Once  it  was  snow! 

This  is  the  thing  that  once  was  a  child, 

Out  of  the  heavens  a  soul  new-born, 
Free  as  the  snowflakes  dancing  wild, 

Stainless  and  sweet  in  the  world's  white  morn. 
Sullied  now  with  the  city's  slime, 

Sodden  with  toil  and  stained  with  crime — 
Into  the  dump  with  the  earth-defiled — 
Once  'twas  a  child ! 

— Jessie  Wallace  Hughan 


Should  Teachers  Affiliate  with 
Organized  Labor?1 


I.     The  Affirmative 
By  Harry  A.  Overstreet 

PROFESSOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY,   COLLEGE  OF   THE   CITY  OF   NEW   YORK, 
MEMBER  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  TEACHERS'  UNION 

LADIES  and  Gentlemen:  I  should  like  first  to  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  upon  his  very  excellent  rules 
of  debate.  I  hope  that  even  though  I  am  the  terrible 
being  that  I  am — for  of  course  a  teacher-trades-union- 
ist must  be  a  terrible  being— I  shall  preserve  my  proper  ur- 
banity and  not  say  very  hard  things.     ... 

"Should  teachers  affiliate  with  organized  labor?"  My  own 
immediate  reaction  is :  "Why  not?"  We  teachers  are  labor- 
ers. We  belong  to  the  "working  class."  Certainly  we  shall 
not  be  accused  of  being  capitalists.  We  are  not  employer* 
who  give  wage  and  receive  the  profits  which  wage  workers  are 
able  to  earn.  Now  as  hired  workers,  it  does  not  seem  a  strange 
nor  reprehensible  thing  to  me  that  we  should  establish  a  cor- 
dial, cooperative  relation  with  others  who  likewise  are  hired 
workers.  For  obviously  there  are  certain  respects  in  which 
our  outlook  and  our  needs  are  identical,  respects  in  which  we 
may  naturally  and  with  profit  consult  with  each  other  to  the 
end  of  mutual  enlightenment  and  support. 

And  yet  that  is  not  the  whole  story.  For  when  we  declare 
that  we  are  workers,  some  persons  make  a  reservation:  "Yes," 
they  say;  "You  are  indeed  workers,  but  of  a  very  special  kind. 
Most  workers  work  for  their  own  interests.  They  are  a  '  class  ' 
in  the  community.  You  teachers  work  for  the  public  interest. 
Hence,  when,  in  any  sense,  you  cease  to  represent  the  public, 
you  demean  yourselves,  you  degrade  your  profession." 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  touches  the  very  heart  of  this  problem. 
The  glory  of  the  schools  is  that  they  have,  in  theory  at  least, 
served  the  public  interest.  Now  when  a  number  of  teachers 
appear  who  say :  "We  are  going  to  affiliate  with  labor,"  there 
comes  to  us  the  horrifying  thought  that  the  schools  are  to  lose 
their  fine  universality  and  become  instruments  of  partisan  or 
class  interests. 

Is  that  true?  Does  affiliation  with  labor  mean  affiliation 
with  a  class?  If  it  does,  then  I  for  one  will  have  none  of  it; 
and  I  believe  that  practically  everyone  else  who  is  associated 
with  this  movement  will  have  none  of  it.  .  .  . 

Most  of  us  tbink  in  terms  of  conventional  labels  and  not  in 
terms  of  realities.  Suppose  one  asks  the  question:  "How 
can  one  truly  represent  the  public  interest  as  over  against  class 
interest,"  what  would  be  the  answer?  Would  one  say  that  a 
person  stands  for  the  public  interest,  when  he  stands  for  every- 
body in  the  public— for  the  numerical  aggregate?  Then  he 
must  stand  for  the  burglars,  for  the  political  grafters,  for  the 
suppressors  of  free  speech,  for  the  exploiters  of  women  and 
children.  No.  If  one  stands  for  the  public,  one  stands  in- 
evitably for  the  ideas  and  activities  of  only  a  portion  of  the 
public.  And  of  what  portion  ?  Surely  of  that  portion  which 
has  most  deeply  at  heart  the  fundamental  public  good. 

I  suppose  that  one  of  the  most  public-minded  men  that  ever 
lived  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  When  he  died  he  belonged  to 
an  insignificant  minority  of  a  few  hundred.  Would  one  say 
that  a  man  who  cast  in  his  fortunes  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
and  his  small  band  of  followers  was  joining  a  "class"?  Or 
would  one  net  rather  say  that  in  joining  a  body  of  people  who 
had  transcended  "class"  interest,  who  were  working  for  the 
interest  of  a  finer  humanity,  he  was  indeed  acting  in  the  spirit 
of  the  public  good?     ... 

Now  if  that  is  true;  if  the  service  of  the  public  is  to  b& 

1  These  speeches  were  given  as  part  of  a  debate  held  recently  at  the 
Hotel  McAlpin.  New  York  city,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Public  Educa- 
tion Association.  Other  speakers  were,  for  the  affirmative,  Joseph 
Jriblonower  instructor  at  tbo  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York  city,  and 
for  the  negative,  Olive  M.  Jones,  president  of  the  Principals'  Association 
of  New  York  city 
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found  not  in  the  undiscriminating  service  of  the  numerical 
aggregate,  but  in  cooperation  with  that  group  whose  intent 
is  public,  I  ask  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  where,  in  the  long 
history  of  the  world,  do  we  find  more  continuously,  more 
heroically,  more  effectively  an  intent  for  the  bettering  of  hu- 
man conditions  than  in  the  labor  movement  ?  It  is  a  flagrant, 
nay,  it  is  a  pathetic  misunderstanding  of  that  movement  to 
say  that  it  has  been  a  movement  solely  for  the  material  benefit 
of  a  class.  It  has  indeed  concerned  itself  with  material  benefits 
and  with  benefits  for  a  special  group.  But  it  has  concerned 
itself  with  far  more.  Fundamentally  it  has  fought  for  a  hu- 
maner  world.  Fundamentally  it  has  thrown  down  a  challenge 
to  the  arrogances  and  autocracies  and  cruelties  that  have  set 
themselves  up  for  the  governance  of  life.  It  has  fought  for 
human  emancipation — for  yours  and  mine  and  all  the  rest 
of  us.     .     .     . 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  teachers  can  help  labor.  They 
can  help  with  their  understanding  of  history,  of  economics, 
of  politics,  of  science.  They  can  bring  to  the  labor  struggle 
intellectual  balance  and  penetration;  they  can  help  to  give  to 
those  struggles  a  direction  that  is  unfalteringly  social.  Labor 
hitherto  has  stumbled  along  in  all  sorts  of  confusions  and  blind- 
ness. Why?  Because  the  laborers,  in  their  pressing  need, 
have  had  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  while  we  teachers, 
with  trained  intelligence  to  contribute,  have  sat  superciliously 
apart  and  thanked  God  that  we  were  not  as  they.     .     .     . 

But  labor  likewise  can  help  the  teacher.  The  teacher's  posi- 
tion today  is  not  an  enviable  one.  It  has  not  been  enviable 
for  many  years.  In  the  first  place  financially.  The  teachers 
notoriously  have  been  among  the  lowest  paid  workers  in  the 
land.  They  have  been  willing  to  endure  this  condition  in  re- 
turn for  certain  apparent  advantages — social  position,  joy  in 
their  work,  a  sense  of  real  service  to  the  community.  But  the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire;  and  when  a  group  of  laborers 
for  years  have  not  been  able  to  convince  the  public  that  their 
hire  should  approximate  more  nearly  to  their  worth,  it  either 
means  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  group  or  with 
the  public.  Some  of  us  have  come  at  last  to  believe  that  the 
trouble  has  been  with  the  teacher  group  and  not  with  the 
public.  The  public  is  an  indeterminate  mass  swayed  this  way 
and  that  by  the  prevailing  agencies  of  publicity.  .  .  . 
Teachers,  with  their  exaggerated  "class  consciousness,"  have 
organized  their  teachers'  councils,  their  high  school  associa- 
tions, their  professors'  associations  and  what  not.  But  the 
sound  of  them — to  the  public — has  been  as  of  a  stone  dropped 
into  the  ocean.  What  the  teachers  need  is  a  great  body  of 
organized  citizenry  who  sympathize  with  their  services  and 
their  needs  and  who  will  make  their  cause  their  own.  I  say 
organized  advisedly;  for  the  vague  sympathy  of  unorganized 
citizenry  counts  for  little. 

I  now  come  to  the  most  significant  matter  of  all.  Labor's 
fight  for  many  years  has  been  simply  for  a  decent  wage  and 
for  humanly  tolerable  wrorking  conditions — a  materialistic 
fight,  it  has  been  called.  Its  fight  has  already  passed  beyond 
that  stage.  It  is  now  fighting  for  the  great'  spiritual  thing  we 
call  "industrial  democracy."  What  is  industrial  democracy? 
It  is  that  condition  in  which  the  worker  is  first  of  all  a  free 
man  in  his  craft,  in  which  he  is  no  longer  the  mere  "com- 
modity," the  mere  usable  slave  of  his  employers.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  that  condition  in  which,  as  a  free  citizen  of  his 
craft,  he  has  his  citizen's  voice  in  the  organization  of  his  craft 
work.  It  is  for  industrial  citizenship  that  the  worker  is  now 
fighting — and  winning  in  his  fight. 

Is  the  teacher  to-day  a  free  man  in  his  craft?  Is  he  a  citizen 
with  full  rights  of  participation  in  the  organization  of  the 
work  of  his  craft?  Thanks  to  the  labor  movement,  a  common 
manual  laborer  may  not,  in  most  cases,  be  dismissed  save  as 
his  dismissal  is  approved  by  his  peers.     Not  so  a  teacher.     A 
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principal,  a  superintendent,  a  board  of  education,  a  board  of 
trustees — in  these  still  resides  the  right,  with  a  sheer  arbitrari- 
ness that  is  often  revolting,  to  wreck  a  teacher's  career.  Shall 
not  the  teacher  have  the  workingman's  right  to  a!  review  of 
his  case  by  his  peers? 

Again,  thanks  to  the  labor  movement,  the  common  work- 
ingman  is  beginning  to  participate  in  the  councils  of  business 
and  production.  Is  the  teacher?  For  the  most  part,  he  is 
told  what  is  to  be  done.  The  orders  come  from  above.  And 
woe  to  the  teacher  who  is  not  pliant  to  the  will  of  the  petty 
autocracies  that  rule  many  of  our  schools!     .     .     . 

Industrial  democracy  is  the  great  spiritual  need  of  the  work- 
ingman.  It  is  the  great  spiritual  need  of  the  teacher.  Shall 
they  not,  then,  strike  hands  in  a  great  comradeship  of  common 
interest — an  interest  not  partisan,  and  not  degrading;  an  in- 
terest, rather,  which  is  as  deeply  valid  as  human  nature,  as 
profoundly  inevitable  as  the  ongoing  of  fundamental  de- 
mocracy. 

[In  concluding,  Mr.  Overstreet  made  clear  that  the  use 
of  the  strike  was  not  contemplated  by  teachers  who  affiliate 
with  organized  labor.] 

II.     The  Negative 
By   T>avid  Snedden 

PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION,  TEACHERS'  COLLEGE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

THERE  are  two  points  upon  which  one  who  speaks,  as  I 
intend  to  speak  in  a  few  minutes  upon  the  affiliation  of 
teachers  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  is  apt  to  be 
misunderstood.  First,  as  to  the  relief  of  teachers  from  their 
present  financial  hardships.  The  cost  of  living  during  war-time 
rose  far  more  rapidly  than  could  salaries ;  but,  until  some  time 
after  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  the  American  people  be- 
lieved that  high  prices  were  but  temporary  and  that  if  teachers 
among  others  were  a  bit  patient  the  purchasing  power  of  their 
already  low  salaries  would  speedily  be  restored  to  normal. 
But  we  now  see  that  the  depreciation  of  money  values — 
which  with  us  is  a  depreciation  of  gold  values — is  due  to  far 
more  fundamental  causes  than  the  scarcities  caused  by  war. 
Now  we  have  no  assurance  as  to  when  readjustments  will  or 
can  take  place.  Farmers,  day  laborers  and  even  private  sal- 
aried employes  have  already  effected  substantial  readjustments; 
but  salaries  of  public  employes  readjust  slowly,  and  in  the 
meantime  teachers,  more  particularly  those  past  the  youthful 
stages  of  their  profession,  must  suffer.  But  it  is  out  of  no  lack 
of  sympathy  for  these  teachers  that  I  must  this  afternoon  coun- 
sel patience  and  self-help  in  this  predicament.     .     .     . 

The  second  point  is  with  reference  to  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  I  have  great  admiration  for  the  federation  as 
one  of  the  fine  and  strong  partisan  organizations  that  our 
democracy  has  evolved.  I  respect  it  as  I  respect  the  Republi- 
can Party,  the  Methodist  church  and  all  other  constructive 
social  groupings  that  we  in  America  form  as  means  of  advanc- 
ing, first  group  interests  and  then  those  of  the  public  at  large. 
I  do  not,  therefore,  want  to  be  understood  as  implying  in  the 
slightest  degree  reproach  of  the  federation  or  even  of  its  more 
generally  accepted  methods.  The  central  objection  that  I  have 
to  raise  against  any  collective  affiliation  of  teachers  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  the  age-old  objection  to  the 
affiliation  of  public  school  teachers  in  any  collective  capacity 
with  partisan  organizations  of  any  description  whatever. 

Your  first  question  I  know  will  be  this:  Does  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  or  does  organized  labor  altogether,  today 
represent  a  partisan  movement?  It  is  somewhat  hard  for  me 
to  understand  from  the  discussion  today  just  what  is  meant 
by  "  labor."  According  to  my  sociological  computations  there 
are  about  70,000,000  laborers  in  the  United  States.  Outside 
of  children  and  decrepit  adults,  I  know  of  none  who  are  not 
laborers — as  farmers,  housewives,  clerks,  trade  workers,  pro- 
fessional men,  school  teachers  and  the  like.  Of  these  laborers 
and  excluding  housewives  perhaps  20,000,000  could  readily  be 
called  manual  workers,  and  of  these  substantially  12,000,000 


are  manual  workers  for  wages.  Are  there  as  many  as  7,000,- 
000  manual  workers  organized  under  the  so-called  labor  move- 
ment of  America  today  ? 

Therefore  I  do  not  understand  by  what  right  organized 
labor  claims  the  prerogative  of  speaking  for  labor  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

Now,  it  is  the  essence  of  any  partisan  group  that  it  believes 
it  is  in  large  measure  the  embodiment  of  sound  social  policies 
and  right  ideals.  It  could  not  be  a  wholesome  movement  if 
that  were  not  the  case.  Most  members  of  the  Republican 
Party  can  conscientiously  appeal  for  support  on  the  ground 
that  the  Republican  policies  are  the  best  for  the  country  at 
large.  Most  members  of  the  Catholic  church  conscientiously 
believe  that  their  Christianity  is  the  best  of  existing  types.  I 
do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  most  members  of  organized 
labor  honestly  believe  that  all  labor  should  be  within  their 
general  organization.  The  real  test  of  partisanship  obviously 
is  found  in  what  the  non-members  of  an  organization  believe 
and  feel  regarding  it.  It  is  not  the  membership  of  a  partisan 
group  as  a  rule  that  determines  its  partisanship ;  it  is  the  beliefs, 
fears  and  contrary  views  of  those  outside.  By  these  tests  can 
anyone  here  claim  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  does 
not  stand  in  the  minds  of  more  than  a  majority  of  Americans 
today  as  a  distinctly  partisan  organization  ?  It  is  easy  for  us 
to  imagine  how  citizens  outside  of  organized  labor,  and  cer- 
tainly as  honest  and  well  informed  as  any  within  it,  would 
view  the  proposal  that  their  public  school  teachers,  policemen, 
firemen  or  soldiers  should  ally  themselves  with  the  federation. 
They  would  certainly  have  as  much  grounds  for  complaint  as 
they  would  have  if  these  bodies  of  public  servants  for  the  sake 
of  particular  ends  should  deliberately  undertake  to  affiliate 
themselves  with  a  particular  political  party,  religious  sect,  or 
reform  movement  that  treads  on  vested  interests.  American 
public  life,  and  I  suspect  the  life  of  any  good  democracy,  is  to 
a  large  extent  made  up  of  parties,  each  one  developing  its  own 
methods  that  are  sanctioned  as  long  as  they  evolve  no  methods 
excluded  by  the  essentials  of  fair  play.  The  greatness  of 
America  consists  in  its  ability  to  tolerate  great  partisan  differ- 
ences without  resort  to  force. 

But  it  is  essential  to  this  group  order  that  those  servants 
who  minister  to  our  common  needs  shall  not  themselves  be 
partisans  where  such  partisanship  would  involve  impairment 
of  their  usefulness.  Individual  teachers-  may  be  members  of 
political  parties,  churches  and  even  economic  organizations  as 
they  see  fit;  but  collectively  the  experiences  of  our  three  hun- 
dred years  of  history  convinces  us  that  they,  like  other  public 
servants,  including  soldiers,  must  not  participate  collectively 
in  partisan  activities.     .     .     . 

There  is  always  a  temptation  confronting  weak  and  unor- 
ganized human  beings  to  place  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  powerful,  usually  without  any  clear  conception  of 
the  cost  that  that  may  finally  entail.     .     .     . 

Teachers  should  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  they  can 
procure  help  from  any  organization  of  a  partisan  nature  with- 
out giving  up  something  substantial  in  return.  I  do  not  in  the 
least  blame  the  federation  for  wanting  to  procure  the  adher- 
ence of  thousands  of  teachers  to  their  standards.  It  desires  to 
enlist  farmers,  the  clerks,  the  mail  carriers,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  workers.  It  wants  all  the  proselytes  it  can  get,  of 
course,  as  does  the  Methodist  church,  the  Republican  Party, 
and  the  Anti-Saloon  League.  The  federation  wants  members 
now  because  it  knows  that  not  always  will  its  position  be  as 
strong  and  almost  uncontested  as  at  present. 

I  am  confident  that  when  teachers  clearly  perceive  what  it 
would  cost  them,  their  profession,  and  the  public  to  trade  their 
professional  independence  to  organized  labor  for  its  support  in 
salary  and  other  movements  for  betterment,  the  profession  as 
a  whole  will  repudiate  the  tentative  engagements  already  made 
by  its  more  short-sighted  leaders.  Teachers  should  form  more 
compact  organizations  than  they  now  have,  unions  indeed,  if  it 
seems  desirable;  but  unless  these  organizations  retain  complete 
powers  of  independent  action  they  will  ultimately  defeat  even 
the  purposes  of  the  teachers  themselves. 
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Whiting  Williams, 
Employer 

LIKE  other  employers,  Whiting  Williams  disliked  the 
way  workingmen  were  behaving.  Unlike  many  others, 
however,  he  reasoned  that  something  must  be  happening 
to  the  workers  that  would  account  for  their  actions. 
His  desire  to  find  out  what  was  happening  was  so  keen 
that  he  took  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  job  as  director 
of  personnel  of  the  Hydraulic  Pressed  Steel  Company 
of  Cleveland.  He  donned  overalls,  let  his  beard  grow,  and 
for  seven  months  just  previous  to  the  steel  strike  worked  as 
an  unskilled  laborer  in  steel  mills,  shipyards,  railway  shops  and 
coal  mines.  He  bunked  and  ate  with  his  fellow  workers.  He 
comes  back  to  the  land  of  the  white  collar  with  a  vivid  impres- 
sion of  "  what  is  on  the  worker's  mind."  It  was  on  this  sub- 
ject that  he  spoke  recently  in  New  York  before  the  Industrial 
Group  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture. 

Insecurity  of  employment  was  the  first  big  fact  in  the  work- 
ingman's  life  that  Mr.  Williams  bumped  against.  He  started 
out  in  a  steel  center  with  a  few  dollars  in  his  pocket  to  look  for 
a  job.  He  found  himself  part  of  a  small  army  who  were  walk- 
ing from  mill  to  mill,  unable  to  get  work  because  of  the  can- 
cellation of  war  contracts.  To  get  away  from  the  beaten  track 
be  spent  days  walking  to  shops  in  the  nearby  towns.  He  could 
not  afford  to  spend  for  carfare  any  of  the  shrinking  sum  that 
stood  between  him  and  the  hobodom  that  he  had  decreed  for 
himself  in  case  he  could  not  get  work.  His  own  anxiety  was 
multiplied  in  the  faces  of  the  rest  of  the  men  who  were  besieg- 
ing the  mill  gates.  One  day  he  heard  a  foreman  say  that  there 
would  be  jobs  for  two  laborers  at  7  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
He  reached  the  mill  half  an  hour  abead  of  time  to  find  75  men 
in  line.  As  they  waited,  stamping  their  feet  in  the  winter 
dawn,  each  man  drew  himself  up  and  squared  his  shoulders, 
hoping  to  impress  the  foreman.  The  gate  opened  and  the  two 
men  were  selected.  As  Mr.  Williams  turned  away  with  the 
rest  of  the  disappointed,  his  neighbor  lifted  his  hardened  palms 
in  a  gesture  of  bitterness  and  exclaimed,  "  Look  at  them  hands! 
Why  ain't  them  hands  good  enough  to  earn  a  living  for  a  wife 
and  children  ?  " 

The  comfortable  citizen  reading  his  morning  paper  would 
have  noted  at  this  time,  Mr.  Williams  went  on,  that  while 
there  was  a  surplus  of  5,000  workers  in  the  steel  center  there 
was  a  labor  shortage  of  5,000  in  Chicago,  and  would  have 
concluded  that  everything  was  all  right.  Not  so  the  worker 
with  a  family,  or  even  the  single  man  who  had  not  the  money 
for  a  ticket  and  who  knew  that  his  efficiency  would  be  tremen- 
dously lessened  if  he  "  hoboed  it  "  to  Chicago.  There  was  not 
a  soul  to  tell  these  unemployed  that  they  were  not  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  hopeless  season  such  as  that  of  191 4. 

Through  this  experience  there  became  apparent  the  over- 
weening importance  to  the  workingman  of  the  job.  Mr. 
Williams  began  to  sense,  as  it  were,  a  tremendous  petition 
arising  from  the  workers  every  morning,  "  Give  us  this  day 
our  daily  job!  "  This  impression  was  deepened  later  when  he 
was  in  a  coal  mining  town.  Every  afternoon  at  5  o'clock  a 
hush  fell  over  the  place.  Men  and  women  listened  with  bated 
breath  to  the  signal  of  the  mine  whistles.  One — two — three ! 
What  relief!  Smiles  on  every  face.  Thank  God,  work  to- 
morrow! But  if  it  were  only  one — two —  Dejection,  shak- 
ings of  the  head.  No  work!  The  reasoning  of  the  workers 
who  try  to  stretch  out  work  when  it  is  in  sight  became  clear. 

Tiredness  was  the  second  outstanding  fact  in  the  workers' 
life  that  forced  itself  upon  Mr.  Williams.  When  he  went  to 
work  in  the  steel  mills  he  heard  a  man  say,  "  In  two  years  I've 
been  off  just  two  days."  Mr.  Williams  said  to  him — and  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  for  some  time  an  official  in  a  steel  com- 
pany makes  the  remark  especially  significant — "  But  of  course 
yau've  had  your  Sundays  and  holidays  off."  He  was  aston- 
ished to  learn,  however,  that  what  the  man  said  was  literally 
true.    He  had  had  two  days  off  in  two  years.    Within  a  few 


days  Mr.  Williams  had  some  first-hand  experience.  He 
worked  a  24-hour  shift,  and  then,  after  twelve  hours  "  for 
rest  and  recreation,"  as  he  expressed  it,  settled  down  to  the 
regular  12-hour  shift.  At  the  time  he  was  living  in  a  district 
near  the  mill  to  save  carfare.  The  best  room  he  could  find 
was  one  for  three  dollars  a  week.  The  chief  disadvantage  of 
it  was  that  all  the  roomers  in  the  house  had  to  pass  through  it 
on  their  way  to  the  bathroom.  Owing  to  the  combination  of 
long  hours  and  bad  living  conditions  all  the  workers  in  the 
place  were  in  a  chronic  state  of  fatigue. 

That  heedlessness  on  the  part  of  the  company  towards  the 
workers  is  repaid  in  kind  by  the  workers  in  their  attitude 
towards  the  company  was  the  third  outstanding  discovery  of 
Mr.  Williams.  To  a  charge  of  heedlessness  a  company  might 
reply,  he  said,  "  We  have  had  classes,  and  the  men  haven't 
come  to  them."  The  fact  that  the  12-hour  day  might  have 
something  to  do  with  the  lack  of  attendance  was  overlooked. 
The  conviction  was  overwhelmingly  prevalent  that  "  doing 
your  job  don't  get  you  nowheres."  The  way  to  get  to  the  top 
was  by  pull,  not  by  efficiency.  When  Mr.  Williams  asked, 
"Where  do  you  get  that  pull  stuff?"  the  men  were  able  to 
give  him  "  chapter  and  verse  "  for  their  conviction.  They 
would  point  out  that  the  foreman  was  the  chief  clerk's  cousin, 
and  the  chief  clerk  was  the  superintendent's  brother-in-law, 
and  the  superintendent  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  president  of 
the  company.  Mr.  Williams  comes  back  with  the  firm  opinion 
that  every  appointment  in  a  company  which  reveals  favoritism 
has  its  direct  and  immediate  result  in  decreased  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  workmen.  He  said  that  the  longer  he  himself 
worked  the  better  he  became  at  slacking.  For  example,  when 
he  went  down  on  a  hot  day  to  work  in  a  cellar  he  received 
with  the  heartiest  sympathy  the  suggestion  of  his  Slav  com- 
panion: "  Buddy,  dis  a  fine  cool  job — mebbe  make  last  all  day." 

The  whole  round  of  a  man's  daily  life  may  be  compared  to 
the  Western  Front  battle  line,  said  Mr.  Williams.  In  order 
to  maintain  any  kind  of  self-respect,  he  said,  a  man  must  feel 
that  somewhere  on  this  front  he  makes  progress,  he  breaks 
through,  every  day.  For  the  unskilled  worker,  the  industrial 
sector  comprises  most  of  the  line.  But  as  conditions  are  now, 
this  worker  is  convinced  that  he  has  no  chance  of  going  over 
the  top  on  the  industrial  sector.  So  he  withdraws  all  his 
capacities  for  initiative  from  that  sector,  leaving  barely  enough 
force  to  keep  the  enemy  from  breaking  through — to  keep  his 
job.  On  the  domestic  sector  the  long-hour  worker  has  no 
chance  for  gains,  because  he  has  time  for  only  the  most  unsatis- 
factory family  life.  This  leaves  the  personal  sector  his  only 
field  for  achievement.  His  chief  opportunity  here  is  as  an 
"  agitator,"  Mr.  Williams  believes.  "  Many  men  are  making 
trouble  because  they  feel  that  they  must  get  distinction  some- 
where." If  a  man  has  no  talent  for  this  kind  of  leadership,  all 
that  is  left  to  him  is  a  chance  to  excel  in  some  vice. 

Despite  the  conditions  which  he  discovered  and  his  uncheer- 
ing  analysis  of  them,  Mr.  Williams  says  that  he  has  been  more 
alarmed  since  his  return  to  white  collardom  than  he  ever  was 
among  the  workers.  He  is  sure  that  the  workers  are  not  Bol- 
shevists now,  but  he  sees  in  the  little  informed  and  considerably 
prejudiced  viewpoints  of  much  of  the  public  and  many 
employers  the  possibilities  of  bolshevism.  His  state  of 
mind  suggests  that  if  a  laborer  could  disguise  himself  as  a 
capitalist  he  might  take  back  a  more  sensational  report  to  his 
companions  than  Mr.  Williams  is  bringing  to  the  employers. 

As  an  employer,  Mr.  Williams  sees  the  problem  as  one  of 
giving  the  laborer  a  chance  to  work  and  then  furnishing  him 
with  an  incentive  to  do  a  good  day's  work.  Regularization  of 
employment  is  the  first  essential.  Then  the  workman  must  in 
some  way  be  given  a  better  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
work  he  is  doing.  Every  workman  cannot  be  advanced  in 
position,  but  his  job  can  be  made  progressively  a  better  job 
through  his  better  understanding  of  what  it  is  all  about.  M 
Williams'  ideal  is  summed  up  in  the  words :  "  Every  part  of  a 
successful  civilization  must  meet  this  test :  It  must  give  to  the 
younger  human  beings  opportunity;  it  must  give  to  the  older 
human  beings  security."  Eloise  Shellabarger. 
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Health  Center  for  Norfolk 


HEALTH  centers  are  now  much  in  the  air.  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  first  brings  the  project  down  to  earth 
with  a  comprehensive  plan  for  a  number  of  build- 
ings on  a  convenient  site  near  the  center  of  the  city. 
In  the  middle  of  the  block  is  the  existing  old  Academy  Build- 
ing, in  which  a  children's  court  and  a  domestic  relation  court 
are  to  be  housed  with  all  the  subsidiary  enterprises  appropriate 
to  such  a  court  house.  Conveniently  grouped  around  it  are  the 
general  medical  building  and  the  pre-natal  building,  of  which 
the  floor  plans  are  reproduced  on  the  following  pages,  and 
three  others  of  which  descriptions,  but  not  plans,  are  given. 

If  these  plans  are  carried  out  as  Judge  Dey  of  the  Norfolk 
Juvenile  Court  anticipates,  they  may  have  a  pronounced  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  similar  health  centers  elsewhere. 
The  project  had  its  inception  in  the  recognition  of  the  need  for 
medical  aid  in  solving  the  problems  arising  in  the  Juvenile 
Court.  It  became  evident,  after  consultation  with  the  medical 
authorities  of  the  city,  that  the  scope  of  the  work  as  originally 
planned  should  be  broadened  and  that  the  project  should  be- 
come a  health  center  for  the  entire  population,  both  child  and 
adult.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Francis  Y.  Joannes  and 
Maxwell  Hyde,  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York,  and 
through  their  courtesy  the  general  sketch  and  floor  plans  of 
two  of  the  important  buildings  are  presented. 

Court  House 

The  court  house,  an  old  academy  building,  of  substantial  con- 
struction and  pleasing  design,  when  remodelled  will  have  on 
the  first  floor  the  court  room,  the  judge's  office,  waiting  rooms 
for  Negroes  and  whites,  and  the  necessary  rooms  for  the  pro- 
bation officers.  In  the  basement  will  be  the  detention  rooms 
for  those  awaiting  trial.  The  rooms  for  the  psychiatrist  are 
attached  to  the  court  in  the  basement.  On  the  second  floor 
is  a  meeting  room,  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  for  various 
meetings  in  connection  with  public  health  activities,  parents' 
meetings  and  others  of  general  public  interest.  It  will  serve 
as  the  exhibition  room  essential  in  any  public  health  campaign. 

Detention  Building 

In  the  design  of  the  detention  building  the  architects  have  had 
the  close  cooperation  and  advice  of  Dr.  Hastings  H.  Hart,  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Sketches  of  the  plans  were  sub- 
mitted to  heads  of  institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  their  advice  and  criticism  embodied  in  the  final 
plans.  The  plan  adopted  allows  of  a  very  flexible  arrange- 
ment in  regard  to  the  matter  of  segregation,  a  difficult  problem 
to  work  out  without  having  too  large  a  building,  for  it  has 
been  estimated  there  should  not  be  less  than  seven  segregate 
units,  and  the  number  of  children  in  each  division  varies  at 
different  times. 

The  basement  contains  the  heating  plant  and  store  rooms. 
On  the  first  floor  is  the  general  office,  the  waiting 
room,  the  examination  room,  where  the  doctor  examines  all 
incoming  cases,  receiving  bath  and  toilet.  There  are  two 
living  rooms,  two  class  rooms,  two  dining  rooms,  a  large  well 
ventilated  kitchen  and  two  play  porches.  The  second  floor 
contains  the  living  quarters  for  the  superintendent  and  the 
various  bedrooms  and  dormitories.  One  of  these  rooms  is  to 
be  set  apart  for  those  cases  needing  special  study  and  observa- 
tion by  the  psychiatrist. 

Emergency  Hospital 
This  hospital  is  to  be  essentially  an  emergency  or  police  hos- 


pital, mainly  for  accident  cases.  Its  capacity  is  thirty.  It  is 
not  intended  to  be  an  organic  part  of  the  health  center.  A 
room  with  four  beds  for  children  has  been  provided  to  take 
care  of  the  tonsil  cases  over-night. 

The  first  floor  is  devoted  entirely  to  receiving  room,  nurses' 
quarters,  administration  purposes,  and  the  kitchen,  diet  kitchen, 
etc.  The  frequent  criticism  that  the  kitchen  and  its  depen- 
dencies do  not  receive  sufficient  importance  in  hospital  design 
has  been  met  by  locating  them  in  an  excellent  position  on  the 
first  floor.  The  ambulance  receiving  room  is  to  be  so  arranged 
that  minor  surgical  dressings  can  be  done  there  and  the  patient 
immediately  discharged  when  possible.  In  the  basement  is 
space  for  the  ambulance  and  a  room  for  its  attendant,  also 
sterilizing  rooms,  storage,  etc.  The  second  floor  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  one  for  Negroes  and  one  for  the  whites, 
each  subdivided  for  male  and  female  cases.  Five  rooms  are 
to  be  used  for  cases  needing  isolation  and  more  quiet  than 
could  be  found  in  the  dormitories.  On  this  floor  is  also  the 
recovery  porch  with  southern  exposure.  On  the  third  floor 
is  a  complete  operating  unit.  The  operating  room  faces  north 
and  the  entire  unit  is  well  ventilated  and  isolated. 

Children's  Building  or  Pre-Natal  Building 

This  building  is  to  be  used  both  as  a  maternity  center  and  for 
pediatric  work  for  children  up  to  school  age.  Recognizing 
the  diffidence  which  deters  many  pregnant  women  from  going 
to  large  institutions,  the  architects  have  designed  this  building 
to  have  more  the  appearance  of  a  large  cottage  or  home  than 
that  of  a  clinic.  The  interior  is  to  be  brightly  decorated,  the 
furniture  comfortable  and  domestic  in  character,  placed  as  in- 
formally as  possible,  the  entire  atmosphere  friendly  and  home- 
like. The  visitor  may  enter  by  the  front  door  or  by  the  more 
private  entrance  at  the  rear.  Adjoining  the  waiting  room  is  a 
nursery,  where  the  children  who  often  accompany  the  visit- 
ing mother  may  stay  while  she  is  in  the  building. 

In  the  lecture  room  instruction  will  be  given  to  expectant 
mothers.  A  large  plate-glass  window  permits  those  in  the 
waiting  room  to  watch  what  is  going  on  in  the  lecture  room ; 
in  this  way  it  is  thought  their  interest  will  be  stimulated,  their 
curiosity  awakened  and  they  become  only  too  anxious  to  re- 
ceive the  instruction.  It  is  proposed  to  use  the  lecture  room 
also  for  instruction  to  midwives,  an  essential  part  of  construc- 
tive maternity  work.  This  lecture  room  is  to  be  equipped 
with  the  necessary  apparatus — sinks,  table,  scales,  etc.  Around 
the  walls  open  shelves  for  the  display  of  babies'  garments  are 
to  be  so  arranged  that  the  women  can  have  easy  access  to  them, 
it  having  been  found  that  interest  in  the  display  of  inexpensive 
dainty  infant's  clothes  will  bring  the  mother  back  again  and 
again.  After  the  woman's  social  history  has  been  taken  she 
will  be  prepared  for  examination  by  a  physician.  The  two 
doctors'  offices  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  used  for  treat- 
ment as  well  as  for  examination. 

On  the  second  floor  is  another  dressing  room,  two  more 
doctors'  rooms,  and  a  room  in  which  the  visiting  nurses  can 
prepare  their  reports  and  keep  in  touch  with  their  cases.  Here 
also  is  a  model  flat,  consisting  of  combination  kitchen  and 
living  room,  bedroom  and  bath.  This  is  to  be  furnished  with 
carefully  studied  and  well  selected  furniture  and  equipment, 
each  article  carefully  marked  with  its  purchase  price. 

Administration  Building 
The  administration  building  contains  on   the  first  floor  the 
drug  dispensary,  with  waiting  rooms.     This  has  a  separate 
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entrance  so  that  those  using  it  have  no  connection  with  the 
administration  part  of  the  building.  A  dumbwaiter  opens  into 
a  room  in  the  basement  where  materials  can  be  kept  in  bulk. 
A  space  is  provided  for  the  doctor  who  does  the  school  vacci- 
nations. Here  also  is  the  general  information  office,  general 
record  room,  and  the  large  room  where  the  field  force  of  the 
city  health  department  prepare  their  reports.  On  the  walls  of 
this  room  are  cabinets  for  the  health  records  and  reports,  and 
for  supplies  of  literature  distributed  by  the  health  department. 
On  the  second  floor  are  the  executive  offices  of  the  city 
health  officer,  and  adjoining  it  the  general  office  for  the  health 
department  of  the  city.  Here  also  is  the  laboratory  for  the 
city  and  the  health  center,  with  the  necessary  media  prepara- 
tion rooms  and  glass  washing  rooms.  On  the  roof  are  the 
animal  rooms  used  in  connection  with  the  experimental  work 
done  in  the  laboratories. 

General  Medical  Building 
In  this  building  are  located  the  various  departments  which 
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comprise  the  general  medical  and  examination  work  and  the 
dispensary  work  of  the  health  center,  with  the  exception  of 
that  for  children  of  pre-school  age  and  the  pre-natal  work. 
The  basement  contains  a  complete  X-ray  department,  where 
it  is  proposed  to  do  the  X-ray  work  not  only  for  the  health 
center  but  also  for  the  private  physicians  of  the  city. 
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is  not  in  use.  This  same  space  is  also  to  be  used  as  the  gyneco- 
logical department.  It  consists  of  a  waiting  room,  doctor's 
examining  room,  four  treatment  rooms  so  arranged  that  seven 
patients  can  be  treated  at  once.  In  addition  there  is  a  small 
microscope  room  so  that  tests  can  be  immediately  made  and 
the  results  given  to  the  patient  without  delay. 

X-ray  work  for  this  department  is  to  be  done  in  the  base- 
ment. One  of  these  rooms  can  be  used  as  a  cystoscopic  room. 
To  the  left  is  the  general  medical  department,  consisting  of 
doctor's  office,  service  room  with  sink,  sterilizer,  instrument 
cases,  cupboards,  etc.,  six  examination  or  treatment  rooms,  as 
may  be  required.  The  arrangement  of  these  rooms  by  means 
cf  intercommunicating  doors  allows  of  much  flexibility  and 
adjustment. 

There  are  two  stairs  leading  to  the  second  floor,  one  for 
general  use  and  one  to  serve  the  tuberculosis  department.  For 
this  division  we  have  a  separate  waiting  room,  doctor's  office 
and  three  examination  rooms.  The  other  stairs  serve  the 
dental  department  as  well  as  the  divisions  for  eye,  ear,  nose 
and  throat.  Three  dental  rooms  are  provided,  one  of  them 
being  a  sound-proof  extraction  room. 
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The  visiting  patient  enters  a  large,  well-lighted,  well-ven- 
tilated waiting  room.  In  the  center,  controlling  the  entire 
room,  is  the  desk  where  the  first  record  is  taken  and  the  patient 
given  necessary  directions.  To  the  right  is  the  genito-urinary 
department,  so  arranged,  with  a  separate  entrance,  that  it  can 
be  used  at  night  as  a  male  clinic  when  the  rest  of  the  building 
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■A  Department  of  Practice 


PUBLIC  HEALTH 


Conducted  by 
EDWARD  T.  DEFINE 


Rousing  Interest  in  Health 

A  FOUR  months'  tour  of  the  state  of  Washington  in  the 
interest  of  a  traveling  tuberculosis  clinic  and  exhibit  has 
suggested  some  reflections  on  the  task  of  the  publicity  director 
who  is  engaged  in  trying  to  create  a  "  public  health  conscious- 
ness." 

Washington  presents  a  hundred  phases  of  life,  geographically 
and  nationally.  The  clinic  in  question  addresses  itself  more 
particularly  to  the  rural  rather  than  the  urban  population.  In 
this  state  the  population  usually  described  as  "  rural  "  includes 
a  distinct  agricultural  area,  a  distinct  seaport  area,  and  a  dis- 
tinct lumber  region.  Each  of  these  areas  attracts — or  pro- 
duces^— a  different  class  of  citizens. 

It  was  found  that  in  many  communities  a  complete  "  Red 
Cross  consciousness  "  had  been  evolved ;  in  others,  the  public 
mind  seemed  to  revolve  about  the  activities  of  the  women's 
clubs;  in  others,  it  centered  about  the  educational  institution 
of  the  town,  the  high  school  or  college.  In  the  first  group  the 
recently  awakened  spirit  of  patriotism  played  a  strong  part, 
and  was  a  fair  index  to  the  trend  of  thought.  In  the  second 
group,  if  there  had  been  study  of  civic  problems  without  prac- 
tical application  and  a  purely  academic  interest  in  public  health 
work  obtained,  development  was  one-sided.  If  no  investment 
of  mental  capital  had  been  made  by  the  men  of  the  community, 
there  was  a  corresponding  void.  In  such  places  if  a  fountain 
should  be  erected,  for  instance,  that  could  be  understood;  but 
a  movement  for  bettering  morals  or  health  or  sanitation  was 
another  matter.  In  the  third  type,  the  situation  was  more 
easily  handled,  because  it  rested  upon  authority,  but  it  revolved 
almost  wholly  about  the  children  and  young  people. 

Certain  fundamental  conditions  were  found  in  each  town 
visited,  so  invariably  that  they  came  to  be  looked  upon  as 
primary  principles. 

First:  There  was  always  some  public  spirited  citizen  in 
every  community  who  was  looked  upon  to  take  the  lead  in 
public  matters.  It  might  be  the  manager  of  a  coal  company 
or  a  lumber  camp,  the  editor  of  the  local  paper,  the  secretary 
of  the  commercial  club,  the  president  of  the  woman's  club,  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  a  minister,  the  ex-chairman  of  liberty 
loan  drives,  a  moving-picture  man,  and  so  on. 

Second :  There  was  always  some  organization  which  took 
the  lead  in  the  community.  This  proved  to  be,  in  one  place, 
the  Elks  Club  or  the  Knights  of  Pythias;  in  another,  the 
Ladies'  Aid,  the  Parent-Teachers'  Association,  the  Red  Cross 
Chapter,  the  Grange,  and  so  on. 

Third :  There  was  always  some  place  to  which  people 
would  go.  In  Centerville  every  one  will  go  to  an  affair  at  the 
Methodist  church ;  in  Smith's  Crossing  they  will  go  to  the 
auditorium  of  the  High  School;  in  Jonesburg  they  prefer  the 
commercial  club  rooms.  These  places  have  come  to  exercise  a 
charm,  a  quality  not  inherent  in  the  brick  and  lumber,  but  in 
association,  in  former  signal  successes,  and  in  a  freedom  from 
political,  denominational,  or  fraternal  complications.  The 
names  of  these  places  are  vouchers  for  an  undertaking,  insuring 
success. 

Why  people  prefer  one  place  to  another,  or  why  one  organ- 
ization wins  public  favor  and  another  does  not,  are  factors  to 
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be  reckoned  with  quite  as  much  as  any  other  detail  in  launch- 
ing a  project.  For  there  is  a  set  of  correlative  prejudices  accom- 
panying these  community  preferences  amounting  almost  to 
superstitions :  such  as  a  distrust  of  government  agents,  a  canon 
against  dancing,  a  determination  not  to  be  vaccinated  or  to 
give  funds  to  unheard  of  causes,  a  dislike  of  starting  a  project 
on  Friday,  or  the  remembered  failure  connected  with  a  former 
movement  of  some  sort.  The  community  at  least  believes  these 
to  be  important,  and  they  must  be  respected  for  their  psycho- 
logical value,  especially  if  at  any  angle  they  touch  the  project 
in  hand. 

The  "  flu  "  has  been  a  great  health  publicity  agent.  What 
human  endeavor  could  not  accomplish  by  years  of  effort  the 
flu  did  over  night.  Perhaps  it  only  brought  the  subconscious 
into  play,  but  in  some  way,  since  the  epidemic,  the  average 
person  now  knows  he  must  take  better  care  of  his  health.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  flu  has  brought  about  any  marked 
change  in  the  mode  of  life  of  communities,  but  it  furnished 
the  bait  which,  though  savoring  too  much  of  the  despised  scare- 
head  class  of  publicity,  had  its  uses  in  connection  with  our 
campaign  for  the  tuberculosis  clinic.  It  made  people  think, 
and  now  that  there  was  a  call  for  action,  it  made  them  act. 

The  other  factor  which  might  have  been  expected  to  con- 
tribute to  the  making  of  our  undertaking  popular  or  expedient 
— the  war — strangely  enough  seemed  entirely  negligible,  ex- 
cept for  the  occasional  shocked  sense  of  those  who  had  known 
personally  one  of  the  drafted  men  who  had  been  rejected  as 
unfit  for  military  duty  because  of  tuberculosis.  Nevertheless, 
the  educational  experience  of  the  war  must  have  been  a  con- 
tributing influence  to  receptivity,  even  though  no  direct  evi- 
dence could  be  seen. 

The  most  serious  obstacle  to  arousing  interest  in  the  project 
was  that  curious  habit  which  many  towns  have  of  remaining 
self-sufficient,  insulated,  showing  no  reaction  to  the  stimulus  of 
what  their  next  door  neighbor,  or  the  rest  of  the  state,  or 
indeed,  the  rest  of  the  nation,  are  doing.  To  this  generaliza- 
tion there  were  many  exceptions,  but  on  the  whole  this  trait 
was  found  to  be  prevalent.  It  rests,  however,  not  so  much  on 
a  sense  of  self-sufficiency  as  on  local  pride,  a  feeling  of  superi- 
ority over  neighboring  towns,  with  a  hint  in  the  background 
of  the  instinct  for  self-defense  against  the  invader. 

As  for  the  process  of  arousing  interest,  the  best  publicity 
came  from  getting  people  in  the  community  to  do  things.  It 
was  discovered  early  in  the  campaign  that  when  the  publicist 
did  all  the  work  of  preparation  the  clinic  scored  few  successes, 
made  few  friends  for  the  cause,  and  produced  no  particular 
impression.  To  set  the  machinery  in  motion  was  the  important 
thing  to  do.  To  get  the  people  to  work  in  terms  of  their 
former  successes  in  organization,  according  to  their  own 
methods,  not  forgetting  they  had  launched  on  a  new  under- 
taking, usually  insured  success. 

This  was  accomplished  most  effectively  when  a  committee 
of  interested  people  agreed  to  meet  and  listen  to  the  reasons 
for  the  clinic's  tour,  and  least  successfully  when  these  explana- 
tions had  to  be  repeated  in  the  form  of  arguments  to  individ- 
uals, proving  in  this  instance  at  least  that  there  is  a  common 
fund  of  interest  in  people  if  the  common  cause  can  be  made 
specific. 

The  essentially  mechanical  contrivance  of  newspaper  pub- 
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licity,  merely  stating  facts,  is  not  enough  in  any  community. 
No  matter  how  readable  a  newspaper  story  may  be,  it  lacks 
the  vitamins  of  human  speech.  It  might  almost  be  considered  a 
fortunate  circumstance  in  this  kind  of  pioneering  that  there 
are  so  few  newspapers  in  the  state,  for  this  brought  out  the 
enormous  value  of  direct  human  intercourse.  Records  of  the 
physician  in  charge  indicate,  however,  that  the  majority  of 
people  examined  at  the  clinic  came  through  publicity.  Here 
is  an  apparent  discrepancy.  But  it  is  only  apparent.  People 
came  to  the  clinic,  to  the  health  lectures  and  demonstrations, 
because  they  felt  in  their  bones  or  by  atmospheric  pressure  that 
it  was  the  thing  to  do.  Somehow,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or 
ten  days,  public  opinion  had  been  formed  or  modified,  and 
they  were  within  its  potent  influence.  They  had  become  aware 
through  the  mental  ferment  about  them  that  it  was  quite  all 
right  to  attend  a  free  public  clinic,  a  term  which  many  of  them 
had  never  heard  correctly  applied,  and  they  flocked  to  it,  where 
public  opinion  had  been  thoroughly  aroused,  even  as  the  sick 
and  afflicted  sought  the  Master  Healer. 

Mabel  Traer  Harding. 

Development  of  a  Baby  Clinic 

IN  an  effort  to  reduce  the  infant  mortality  rate  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  the  Clinic  for  Infant  Feeding  was  organ- 
ized in  191 1  as  a  part  of  the  D.  A.  Blodgett  Home  for  chil- 
dren. It  was  held  only  during  the  summer  months.  Very 
soon  it  became  evident  that  the  mothers  of  the  community 
appreciated  it  and  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  help 
which  it  offered  them.  The  clinic  gradually  grew  out  of  its 
original  quarters  until  now  there  are  four  stations,  at  each  of 
which  two  clinics  are  held  each  week.  These  are  primarily 
for  babies  under  two  years  of  age. 

The  next  step  taken  was  the  establishment  of  a  prenatal 
clinic,  to  care  for  the  mothers  during  pregnancy  and  for  the 
babies  from  the  time  of  birth.  Any  pregnant  mother  may 
attend  this  clinic,  but  she  is  not  carried  on  the  records  as  a 
clinic  patient  if  she  enters  after  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy. 
Since  November,  19 15,  there  have  been  663  mothers  registered 
and  not  one  maternal  death  among  them.  During  last  year 
there  were  118  babies  born  whose  mothers  had  attended  this 
clinic.  Every  one  of  these  babies  was  breast  fed  for  at  least 
three  months.  The  Clinic  for  Infant  Feeding  is  the  agent  for 
the  distribution  of  breast  milk  to  the  babies  who  need  it.  The 
very  low  death  rate  among  clinic  babies  is  doubtless  due  in 
large  part  to  the  ability  of  the  clinic  to  furnish  extracted 
breast  milk  to  those  needing  it,  especially  premature  babies. 

In  191 7  the  Little  Mothers'  League  work  was  started  as  a 
branch  of  the  clinic.  These  lessons  were  given  in  six  public 
schools  to  classes  of  eighth  grade  girls.  At  first  the  instruc- 
tion was  given  by  volunteer  workers,  but  now  the  Board  of 
Education  finances  this  work,  and  they  use  the  entire  time  of 
one  of  the  clinic  nurses  to  teach  the  care  of  the  baby  to  the 
girls  in  the  eighth  grade  of  both  the  public  and  parochial 
schools. 

In  March,  1919,  a  pre-school  clinic  was  organized — the  first 
in  the  United  States.  While  no  child  under  five  years  of  age 
was  refused  at  the  regular  feeding  clinics,  yet  these  were 
intended  primarily  for  babies  up  to  two  years  of  age,  and  very 
few  older  children  were  brought.  That  left  the  years  from 
two  to  five  uncared  for.  To  meet  that  need  the  Pre-school 
Clinic  was  foimed.  Children  who  come  here  receive  a  com- 
plete physical  examination  upon  entrance  and  each  year  fol- 
lowing that.  Any  abnormality  which  needs  correction  is  re- 
ported to  the  mother  and  a  letter  given  her  to  take  to  her 
family  physician.  Mothers  are  urged  to  bring  the  children  in 
every  month  to  have  them  weighed  and  measured  and  to  have 
their  feeding  supervised.  When  they  are  five  years  old  they 
are  turned  over  to  the  medical  inspection  service  of  the  schools. 

A  complete  social  history  of  each  case  is  taken  at  the  clinic 
and  this  is  mailed  to  the  family  physician  whenever  a  child  is 
to  be  taken  to  him  for  treatment.  In  that  way  he  knows  the 
exact  circumstances  of  the  family  and  can  adjust  his  fee  accord- 


ingly, as  well  as  his  advice.  No  charge  is  made  for  consulta- 
tion at  the  clinic  nor  for  instructing  the  mothers  in  their 
homes  how  to  prepare  formulas.  The  staff  of  nurses,  further- 
more, is  at  the  service  of  any  of  the  staff  physicians  who  wish 
to  call  upon  them  for  visiting  nursing  service  in  the  homes  of 


*    From  the  Oklahoma  Pow  Woic. 


Is  Your  Baby's  Birth  Recorded? 


It  is  very  important  that  it  should  be:- 

To  prove  his  age  and  citizenship, 

To  prove  his  right  to  go  to  school, 

To  prove  his  right  to  work, 

To  prove  his  right  to  an  inheritance, 

To  prove  his  right  to  marry, 

To  prove  his  right  to  secure  passports  for  foreign  travel, 

To  prove  his  mother's  right  to  a  widow's  pension. 

HAVE  YOUR  BABY'S  BIRTH  REGISTERED 
AT  YOUR   LOCAL  REGISTRAR'S  OFFICE 


AN  OKLAHOMA  ARTIST  PRESENTS  THE  ARGUMENTS  FOR  BETTER 
REGISTRATION   OF   BIRTHS 

their  own  patients,  if  under  five  years  of  age.     For  this  service 
a  small  fee  is  charged. 

Before  the  Clinic  for  Infant  Feeding  was  opened  the  infant 
mortality  rate  in  Grand  Rapids  was  10.6  per  cent.  In  1918 
it  was  only  7  per  cent  in  the  city  as  a  whole,  while  among 
clinic  babies  it  was  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  or  five  per 
thousand.  Moreover,  the  conditions  which  are  responsible  for 
the  sickness  and  death  of  babies  are  responsible,  in  a  large 
measure,  for  the  sickness  and  death  at  all  ages,  and  every 
reduction  in  infant  mortality  may  be  assumed  to  imply  an  im- 
provement in  the  health  of  all  the  people. 

Faith  F.  Hardy,  M.  D. 

Function  of  the  Health  Officer 

A  DISCUSSION  of  the  "  real  duties  "  of  the  public  health 
officer  is  going  on  in  the  American  Journal  of  Public 
Health.  It  was  started  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Hill,  the  well-known 
executive  secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, in  a  paper  called  "  What  Is  the  Matter  with  Public 
Health  Today?  "  His  answer  is  that,  in  the  first  place,  health 
officers  do  not  take  full  advantage  of  their  police  powers;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  spend  time  and  effort  in  forms 
of  activity  which  should  be  left  to  private  organizations.  For 
these  reasons  "  our  health  department  work  is  about  one  per 
cent  efficient;  not  90,  80,  70,  not  10  or  5  or  2;  it  is  about  1 
per  cent  efficient,  or  perhaps  less."  Therapeutics,  he  thinks, 
should  form  no  part  of  the  work  of  a  health  department;  nor 
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educational  propaganda  for  improving  or  preserving  the  health 
of  those  who  are  well.  The  elimination  of  the  feebleminded 
he  considers  rather  a  task  for  a  special  official  organization 
than  for  health  departments  as  they  are  now  understood.  Pro- 
tection from  disease  is  their  essential  function,  and  this  requires 
the  full  use  of  their  compulsory  powers  and  leaves  them  no 
spare  time  for  "  grasping  after  every  form  of  activity."  With 
characteristic  vigor  Dr.  Hill  expresses  his  point  of  view: 

Until  our  views  of  governmental  control  change  very  much  indeed 
from  established  principles,  health  departments  that  neglect  to  carry 
out  their  police  powers  in  full,  while  pushing  to  the  limit  non-com- 
pulsory physiological  welfare  work,  are  exactly  in  the  position  of 
physical  police  who  ignore  street  fights  to  run  a  Sunday  school,  or  of 
civil  courts  which  ignore  swindling  to  push  trade.  Sunday  schools 
should  be  run,  commerce  should  be  encouraged,  non-compulsory 
physiological  welfare  work  should  go  on,  but  our  police  powers  have 
no  rights  in  these  matters,  since  they  have  their  own  clear  duties 
assigned  to  them  in  a  totally  different  direction. 

The  prevailing  conceptions  of  the  ordinary  health  officer  as  a 
weak-kneed,  amateur  policeman,  whom  it  is  fun  to  elude,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  an  official  philanthropist  whose  chief  duty  is  to  advise 
mothers  how  to  feed  babies,  to  induce  "  foreigners  "  to  "  clean  up," 
and  to  intervene  in  neighborhood  squabbles  about  bad  smells,  are 
really  due  to  the  misconception  of  his  work,  held  by  himself,  to  inade- 
quate equipment,  and,  above  all,  to  the  other  inadequacies  and  fal- 
lacies of  part-time  service. 

These  misconceptions  and  the  frightful  inadequacies  and  disrup- 
tions of  our  official  health  services  are  inevitable  chiefly  because  of  the 
farcical  status  of  the  part-time  health  officer.  He  is  the  present-day 
jest  of  the  community  as  the  part-time  volunteer  fire  department  was 
of  an  earlier  generation. 

In  a  later  issue  of  the  Journal,  Dr.  Carl  E.  McCombs,  of 
the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  takes  issue  with 
Dr.  Hill  on  the  suggestion  that  public  health  officers  should 
confine  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  their  compulsory  powers, 
though  he  agrees  entirely  that  this  is  their  primary  obligation 
and  one  that  is  by  no  means  fully  discharged.  He  believes, 
however,  that  "  the  plan  ...  for  dividing  responsibility 
between  official  and  volunteer  agencies  will  contribute  to 
rather  than  eliminate  present  weaknesses  in  health  administra- 
tion." Wherever  in  the  cities  and  states  of  the  country  there 
is  such  a  division  of  responsibility,  he  says,  "  there  is  usually 
found  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  both."  Compulsory  health 
work  depends  for  its  efficiency  "  on  the  educational  prepara- 
tion of  the  public  for  compulsion,"  and  this  educational  prep- 
aration is  most  effectively  made  by  the  one  who  has  official 
authority.  Furthermore,  if  health  officers  are  concerned  only 
with  police  regulation  of  infectious  disease  there  will  be  little 
in  the  position  to  attract  capable  and  well-trained  men,  and 
the  departments  will  find  it  difficult  to  secure  adequate  appro- 
priations. 

An  editorial  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Journal  invites  other 
health  administrators  to  continue  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion, which  has  been  one  of  live  interest  ever  since  there  has 
been  such  a  thing  as  public  health  administration. 

Industrial  Physiology 

IN  one  of  the  publications  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  Dr.  Frederic  S.  Lee  summarizes  as  follows  the  pres- 
ent status  and  immediate  interests  of  what  he  calls  "  the  new 
science^f  industrial  physiology  ": 

Certain  physiological  and  psychological  tests  have  been  employed 
with  workers,  and  it  appears  practicable  to  employ  some  of  these 
tests  in  selecting  workers  and  assigning  them  to  their  jobs. 

The  output  of  the  successive  hours  of  the  working  day  in  different 
types  of  operations  has  been  measured,  and  the  daily  curves  of  the 
output  have  been  plotted.  These  vary  with  the  kind  of  operation,  but 
are  alike  in  showing  a  reduced  efficiency,  indicating  a  growing 
fatigue,  as  the  day  proceeds. 

Reduction  in  the  length  of  the  working  day  is  characterized  by  an 
increase  in  the  output  of  the  successive  hours  and  usually  by  a  total 
increase  in  that  of  the  day.  The  optimum  duration  of  work  probably 
varies  with  the  character  of  the  work  itself. 

The  introduction  of  resting  periods  in  the  working  spell  is  accom- 
panied, especially  where  the  working  day  is  long,  by  a  total  increase 
in  the  day's  production.  A  five-hour  working  spell,  unbroken  by 
resting  periods,  is  probably  always  too  long. 

Overtime  following  a  day  of  labor  is  inadvisable,  as  is  also  Sunday 
work  following  a  week's  labor.  These  tend  to  impair  the  working 
power  of  the  worker. 


A  hot  day  tends  to  impair  strength  and  reduce  output.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the  body  of  the  worker  cool. 

Night  work  is,  in  general,  less  efficient  than  day  work.  Its  total 
output  is  less,  and  this,  with  a  long  working  night,  falls  off  enor- 
mously in  the  early  morning  hours.  Alternation  of  periods  of  night 
work  with  periods  of  day  work  is  more  profitable  than  continuous 
night  work. 

Women  are  capable  of  performing  a  much  greater  variety  of  indus- 
trial operations  than  has  heretofore  been  recognized.  They  should  not 
be  employed  for  night  work.  Statistics  show  that  they  are  absent 
from  their  work  more  frequently  than  men.  The  problem  of  women 
as  compared  with  men  in  industry  is  not  that  of  their  greater  or  less 
general  efficiency,  but  rather  a  problem  of  what  types  of  work  each 
sex  is  best  fitted  for. 

Accidents  to  workers  are  a  grave  source  of  inefficiency.  They  are 
caused  by  fatigue,  inexperience,  speed  of  working,  insufficient  lighting, 
high  temperature,  and  other  factors.  Many  industrial  accidents  are 
preventable,  and  adequate  provisions  for  first-aid  measures  tend  to 
diminish  the  seriousness  of  accidents. 

Food  and  efficiency  are  directly  connected  with  one  another,  and 
suitable  and  adequate  food  can  probably  be  best  provided  through 
the  establishment  of  industrial  canteens. 

A  high  labor  turnover  is  incompatible  with  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency.  It  is  expensive,  in  that  it  imposes  upon  the  employer  the 
necessity  of  training  new  workers,  and  it  is  a  serious  factor  in  the 
causation  of  accidents. 

Physiological  analyses  of  certain  operations  have  been  made  by 
means  of  the  cinematograph  and  other  methods,  and  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  eliminate  unnecessary  motions  and  to  train  workers  so  as  to 
secure  a  more  regular  rhythm,  such  measures  increasing  efficiency. 

The  self-limitation  of  work  on  the  part  of  workers  has  been  studied 
and  found  to  be  very  common.  Every  legitimate  effort  should  be 
employed  by  foremen  and  managers  to  eliminate  this  and  to  induce 
workers  to  work  up  to  their  physiological  capacity.  Driving  workers 
beyond  their  physiological  capacity  defeats  its  own  end. 

Health  Work  of  Settlements 

**  TV/TAKE  this  a  big  health  year  "  is  the  message  which  the 
JLVJi  United  Neighborhood  Houses  of  New  York  has  sent 
out  to  its  forty-five  constituents.  In  compliance  the  settle- 
ments have  set  about  developing  their  work  in  social  hygiene, 
tuberculosis,  nutrition  and  maternity  protection.  Discovering 
that  in  one  tenement  district  88  per  cent  of  the  children  were 
undernourished,  the  organization  is  pushing  forward  the  estab- 
lishment of  nutrition  clinics  in  the  settlements.  A  number  of 
these  are  already  in  operation.  Expert  dietitians,  trained  at 
Columbia  University,  are  teaching  both  mothers  and  children 
the  kinds  of  food  they  should  eat  and  the  proper  methods  of 
cooking  them.  The  interest  of  children  in  bringing  up  their 
weight  has  been  stimulated  through  weekly  weighing  contests. 
At  one  settlement  milk  station  short  talks  on  how  to  take  care 
of  infants  are  given  once  a  week  before  the  day's  supply  of 
milk  is  distributed.  In  carrying  out  its  maternity  work  the 
organization  is  aiming  to  get  every  prospective  mother  in  the 
neighborhood  house  districts  under  medical  care.  By  giving 
prenatal  care  and  instruction  the  settlements  hope  to  reduce 
materially  the  number  of  deaths  of  mothers  and  babies. 

The  New  York  Child  Welfare  Committee  is  cooperating 
with  the  United  Neighborhood  Houses  in  developing  the 
educational  branch  of  health  work.  An  effort  is  being  made  to 
induce  foreign  families  to  adopt  regular  habits  of  eating,  in 
place  of  the  custom  of  taking  any  food  that  is  at  hand  when 
they  are  hungry.  In  one  district  a  council  of  local  physicians 
has  been  organized.  Tuberculosis  is  being  attacked  chiefly  by 
building  up  the  health  of  those  who  are  anemic. 

Helen  Mobert. 

An  Infant  Mortality  Record 

NEWARK,  New  Jersey,  shows  for  19 19  the  lowest  infant 
mortality  rate  in  its  history  and  one  of  which  it  may  well 
be  proud:  76.2  per  1,000  births.  Although  Newark  presents 
many  conditions  adverse  to  a  very  low  infant  death  rate — 
congestion,  industrial  occupations,  a  milk  supply  coming  from 
great  distances,  a  large  foreign  population  with  large  families, 
a  large  percentage  of  births  attended  by  midwives — this  year's 
experience  justifies  the  hope  that  the  Department  of  Health 
may  yet  realize  its  ambition  to  get  it  down  to  50  per  thousand, 
the  rate  accepted  as  possible  if  all  the  conditions  that  surround 
maternal  and  infant  life  are  properly  safeguarded. 
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EDUCATION  AND  CHILD  WELFARE 


Conducted  by 
WIN1HR0P  D.  LANE 


For  a  Sturdier  Race 

UVT  O!  No!  "  cried  Henry  Pate  in  the  French  Chamber 

■A-N  of  Deputies  the  other  day,  "  What  we  need  is  not 
military  drill  in  the  schools,  not  playing  at  being  soldiers,  but 
physical  exercises  developing  vigor  and  making  courage.  No 
scholar  battalions,  but  fresh  air,  health  education,  athletics 
and  exercises  that  harden  the  body." 

What  France  needs,  in  the  opinion  of  Deputy  Pate,  what 
England  needs,  as  shown  by  the  bill  she  recently  passed  carry- 
ing into  her  schools  a  great  physical  fitness  campaign,  America 
also  needs.  Unless  we  have  a  gigantic  health  crusade,  begin- 
ning now,  we  are  doomed  to  slide  down  hill,  to  produce  not 
only  constantly  fewer  children  but  those  children  less  vigor- 
ous. According  to  trustworthy  surveys,  50  per  cent  of  our 
25,000,000  school  children  have  defects  that  hinder  normal 
development.  That  is  an  amazing  statement.  Yet  see  how 
the  familiar  figures  for  the  draft  verify  it.  Some  of  these  de- 
fects are,  of  course,  remediable,  yet  the  draft  figures  show 
that  35  per  cent  of  our  young  men  were  unable  to  pass  the 
physical  tests.  In  certain  states  the  number  of  unfit  was  much 
greater;  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  47  per  cent  failed 
to  pass.  Imagine  farmers  sitting  down  comfortably  before  the 
fact  that  our  cattle  had  a  fifty-fifty  health  rate.  And  yet  here 
is  the  greatest  national  asset  of  all — the  children — with  a  fifty- 
fifty  health  rate,  and  the  women,  the  child-farmers  of  the  na- 
tion, are  not  up  in  arms  about  it. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  hopeful  ray  in  the  blackness.  About 
80  per  cent  of  the  defects  that  are  pulling  our  children  back- 
ward are  remediable  in  childhood.  Among  these  are  defective 
teeth,  diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils,  bad  vision,  wrong  posture 
and  adenoids.  Bad  vision  often  forms  from  10  to  14  per 
cent  of  the  defects.  Again  about  20  per  cent  of  children  suf- 
fer from  mal-nutrition — this  not  altogether  from  poverty  but 
from  not  knowing  what  nourishing  food  is,  from  "  unscientific 
eats."  Most  of  these  defects  can  be  removed  by  a  little  work 
or  by  a  little  teaching  of  simple  health  habits. 

According  to  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Physical  Education  Society,  the  loss  sustained  by  this 
country  from  carrying  these  unnecessary  defects  is  enormous. 
Investigations  made  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  he  tells 
us,  show  that  children  with  remediable  defects  made  9  per 
cent  slower  progress  in  their  studies  than  others.  Children 
with  seriously  defective  teeth  fell  six  months  behind  in  eight 
years.  Children  with  adenoids  required  a  year  and  a  month 
extra  schooling  to  complete  the  eight  grades.  Then,  too,  Wal- 
lin's  experiments  with  laggards  and  repeaters  showed  an  aver- 
age scholarship  improvement  of  57  per  cent  after  making 
merely  dental  repairs.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  race 
cannot  afford  to  go  on  in  a  shiftless  manner  about  the  defects 
of  its  children.  It  costs  money  to  care  for  these  defects,  but 
it  costs  a  great  deal  more  not  to  care  for  them. 

Now  what  shall  we  do  about  all  this?  Two  years  ago  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  created  the  National  Physi- 
cal Education  Service  to  develop  in  the  schools  a  great  physical 
fitness  campaign,  one  that  should  restore  the  vigor  of  our  race. 
National  bills  h?ve  been  introduced.  One  section  of  the  noble 
Smith-Towner  bill  calls  for  twenty  million  dollars  a  year  to 
help  the  states  establish  good  physical  fitness  campaigns  in  their 
schools.  This  bill,  however,  includes  many  other  provisions, 
which,  though  good,  offer  such  a  wide  surface  of  attack  as  may 
possibly  delay  its  passage  for  a  year  or  two.  In  the  meantime 
the  National  Physical  Education  Service  has  done  two  things. 
It  has  drafted  a  physical  education  bill  of  its  own  [H.  R.  12652] 
asking  for  an  appropriation  that  may  be  used  to  assist  any 
of  the  forty-eight  states  that  are  ready  to  pass  good  physical 
education  laws  and  enter  upon  a  good  physical  fitness  campaign 


in  their  schools.  Its  second  move  is  equally  important.  It 
has  called  upon  the  forty-eight  states  to  introduce  good  physical 
education  laws  of  their  own.  Campaigns  are  now  under  way 
in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi  and  Massachusetts. 

What  is  a  good  physical  education  law?  There  are  two 
parts  to  it.  First,  there  must  be  one  head  in  command,  whether 
in  state  or  nation;  and  that  health  education  head  must  have 
local  supervisors,  medical  examiners  and  school  nurses  to  carry 
out  his  program.  Otherwise  it  will  all  be  too  thin.  These 
officials  of  the  physical  fitness  campaign  must 

(1)  See  that  simple  health  habits  are  taught  every  day — and  fol- 
lowed up,  for  health  can  be  taught — what  to  eat,  how  to  sleep,  etc., 
etc. 

(2)  But  in  addition  there  must  be,  to  maintain  and  develop  health, 
plenty  of  exercise.  The  vigor  of  our  race  has  come  down  to  us  from 
a  day  when  our  lives  were  one  long  using  of  the  big  and  little 
muscles.  Today  school  life  is  mostly  a  using  of  the  little  muscles 
only — lips,  eyes,  fingers,  etc.  But  the  big  muscles,  the  use  of  which 
makes  us  perspire  and  thus  helps  to  keep  us  purified,  are  all  too 
quiet.  There  must  be  hearty  recess  play  and  other  big-muscle  moving 
besides.     We  must  develop  exercise. 

(3)  There  must  be  medical  examiners  and  school  nurses  to  bring 
the  under-par  child  up  to  par,  to  see  that  the  vision  is  righted,  the 
teeth  cared  for,  in  a  word  to  wipe  out  remediable  defects. 

What  can  you  do?  The  Democratic  and  Republican  par- 
ties are  big  ships  lying  in  mid-stream.  When  the  tide  rises 
they  swing  round  with  it.  You  must  swell  the  tide.  Contin- 
ually pass  resolutions  calling  for  a  physical  education  plank  in 
the  coming  party  platforms,  and  send  them  to  the  national  plat- 
form committees.  Get  together  a  good  health  education  com- 
mittee in  your  own  state  and  start  state  physical  education  bills. 
Write  to  the  manager  of  the  National  Physical  Education 
Service,  E.  Dana  Caulkins,  309  Homer  building,  F  and  13 
streets,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  he  will  give  you  information 
for  both  state  and  national  use.  Above  all,  let  the  women  arm 
themselves  for  the  battle.  Let  them  equip  themselves  with 
the  facts  and  information.  It  is  by  the  expert  knowledge  and 
devotion  of  women,  entering  politics  in  the  nick  of  time,  that 
we  shall  succeed  in  mending  the  vigor  of  our  race. 

Elizabeth  Tilton. 

From  School  to  Work 

WHAT  shall  a  community  do  that  wants  to  organize  itself 
effectively  for  vocational  guidance?  It  has  its  children, 
its  schools  and  its  industries:  how  shall  it  secure  to  the  child 
the  largest  opportunity  for  education  and  the  wisest  vocational 
choice?  To  answer  this  question  a  committee  of  the  recently 
re-organized  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  has 
drawn  up  a  program  of  community  organization,  which  was 
presented  to  the  Vocational  Guidance  section  of  the  National 
Society  for  Vocational  Education  in  Chicago  last  month.  The 
committee,  of  which  Josiah  Bradley  Buell,  of  the  Division  of 
Industrial  Studies  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  is  chair- 
man, is  composed  of  fifteen  specialists  in  fields  related  to  vo- 
cational guidance. 

The  first  step  of  any  community,  according  to  the  commit- 
tee's program,  ought  to  be  to  discover  how  adequately  certain 
basic  activities  are  already  being  carried  on,  since  it  is  through 
these  that  vocational  guidance  must  ultimately  be  developed. 
They  include:  adequate  school  census  and  attendance  records; 
psychological  tests  to  aid  in  revealing  individual  ability;  school 
scholarships;  school  social  case  work  as  an  aid  to  handicapped 
homes ;  regular  physical  examination  and  medical  care ;  and 
adequate  administration  of  child  labor  and  compulsory  attend- 
ance laws.  With  these  properly  functioning,  there  should  be 
a  careful  survey  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  com- 
munity's industries  and  of  its  educational  facilities,  as  well  as 
of  existing  agencies  for  vocational  guidance  and  placement. 
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The  next  step  is  to  set  up  the  machinery  for  coordinating 
the  various  activities  essential  to  guidance.  The  committee 
recommends  a  central  vocational  guidance  and  employment 
department  under  the  board  of  education,  with  a  director 
responsible  to  the  superintendent  at  the  head.  Within  this 
department  there  might  well  be,  it  thinks,  a  central  advisory 
committee  representing  social  and  health  agencies,  employers' 
associations,  labor  organizations,  parents'  associations  and 
others  as  a  means  of  correlating  the  attendance,  census  and 
other  school  work  with  that  of  outside  agencies.  Within  the  de- 
partment there  should  be  the  following  divisions:  permanent 
census  and  attendance;  educational  scholarships;  psychological 
service;  information,  research  and  training;  and  guidance, 
placement  and  employment  certification.  Each  community 
would  have  to  settle  for  itself  such  questions  as  size  of  staff 
and  precise  method  of  administration. 

The  real  work  of  guidance  would  fall  to  the  last  of  the 
divisions  named  above.  Counsellors,  working  under  its  direc- 
tion, ought  to  be  provided  in  sufficient  numbers  to  give  inten- 
sive service  to  children  approaching  the  time  of  differentiation 
or  withdrawal  from  school.  These  counsellors  should  have 
knowledge  of  the  child  based  on  ( I )  personal  acquaintance, 
(2)  a  cumulative  record  including  physical  and  psychological 
reports,  teachers'  estimate  and  school  record  which  should 
follow  the  child  through  school  and  be  filed  in  the  central 
bureau  at  his  withdrawal,  and  (3)  social  facts  gathered  from 
the  attendance  officers,  school  case  workers  or  other  agencies. 
Familiarity  with  various  educational  facilities  in  the  com- 
munity is  also  essential  for  the  counsellor.  Finally,  he  should 
have  knowledge  of  industry  based  on  (1)  a  general  under- 
standing of  the  factors  involved  in  industrial  relationship,  (2) 
information  about  local  occupational  opportunities  from  the 
Division  of  Information,  Research  and  Training,  and  (3) 
personal  contact  with  employers  and  processes. 

In  a  smaller  community,  or  even  in  the  high  schools  of  a 
large  community,  the  counsellors  might  naturally  combine 
guidance  with  actual  placement.  There  should  also  be  a 
system  of  replacement  and  follow-up  for  the  first  few  years  of 
the  child's  industrial  life.  A  certificate  for  each  job  is  strongly 
recommended  by  the  committee,  and  medical  examination 
ought  to  precede  each  issuance  of  a  certificate. 

The  evaluation  of  the  success  of  the  work  should  depend 
more  upon  its  quality  than  its  quantity,  and  this  should  be  a 
task  of  the  division  of  information,  research  and  training.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  to  expect,  says  the  committee,  that  an 
organization  such  as  is  here  outlined  would  ( 1 )  increase  the 
percentage  of  children  who  remain  in  school  after  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  age,  (2)  increase  the  number  entering 
specialized  vocational  schools,  (3)  make  possible  the  classifica- 
tion of  children  for  instruction  according  to  their  innate 
ability,  (4)  stimulate  the  development  of  additional  needed 
courses  within  the  curriculum,  (5)  decrease  the  number  of 
children  entering  and  remaining  in  jobs  which  offer  no  incen- 
tive to  advancement,  (6)  increase  the  number  who  find  op- 
portunity for  such  advancement,  (7)  increase  the  demand  for 
vocational  information  by  teachers,  students  and  parents,  and 
(8)  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  entire  community  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem. 

Education  for  Ex-Soldiers 

j\T  ORE  than  5,000  ex-service  men  and  women  in  Wiscon- 
■!■'-*■  sin  had,  at  the  beginning  of  1920,  accepted  the  oppor- 
tunity for  resuming  their  education  offered  them  by  the  educa- 
tional bonus  law  of  that  state,  and  had  exchanged  the  role  of 
soldier  for  that  of  student.  Under  Wisconsin  legislation  every 
person  who  served  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States,  including  nurses,  has  a  choice  of  two  alternatives 
offered  him.     He  may  receive  from  the  state  a  money  bonus 


of  $10  a  month  for  each  month  he  served,  or  he  may  continue 
his  education  for  four  years.  If  he  elects  to  continue  his  edu- 
cation, he  may  choose  the  institution  that  he  will  attend  and 
is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  state  $30  a  month  for  nine 
months  in  the  year,  or  a  total  of  $1,080  for  the  four  years. 

The  idea  of  giving  the  soldiers  and  sailors  [says  Edward  A.  Fitz- 
patrick,  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Education],  as 
an  expression  of  gratitude  of  the  state,  further  educational  oppor- 
tunity is  a  conception  worthy  a  democracy.  It  is  in  keeping  with 
the  great  public  service  which  these  men  rendered  or  were  ready 
to  render  to  this  nation.  It  is,  as  the  governor  says,  "  a  gift  that 
the  soldier  can  neither  lose  nor  squander;  one  that  will  be  helpful 
to  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
appreciate  it  more  than  any  other  donation  that  the  state  can  make 
to  him."  And  the  state,  in  making  such  an  offer  to  the  soldier,  is 
serving  well  its  own  purpose  of  promoting  the  common  welfare. 
Nothing  can  improve  the  state  more  than  a  general  increase  in  the 
intelligence  and  information  of  its  citizenship.  Such  a  result  is  to 
the  state  immediately  and  ultimately  of  greater  value  than  any 
material  advancement  that  could  come  to  it. 

Of  those  who  had  accepted  the  educational  alternative  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  1,829  were  enrolled  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin ;  500  were  distributed  among  the  nine  nor- 
mal schools  of  the  state;  over  3,000  were  attending  colleges 
at  which  student  army  training  corps  existed;  313  were  attend- 
ing high  schools;  45  were  in  the  vocational  schools;  102  were 
attending  other  schools  and  colleges,  and  4  were  in  elementary 
schools.  Since  students  who  cannot  find  within  the  state  the 
kind  of  instruction  they  want  are  permitted  to  attend  out-of- 
state  schools,  262  were  studying  in  other  states,  some  at  schools 
of  theology,  some  at  osteopathy,  some  at  watchmaking,  some 
at  photography,  some  at  chiropractic,  and  one  at  a  flute-playing 
school  in  North  Carolina. 

Educational  opportunities  are  not  closed  to  those  who  choose 
the  straight  bonus  of  $10  a  month  for  each  month  of  service. 
The  law  gives  to  anyone  who  has  made  this  choice  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  during  a  period  of  five  years  any  of  the  200 
correspondence  courses  offered  by  the  extension  division  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin;  more  than  1,000  students  have 
been  assigned  for  such  work.  Evening  classes  are  another 
method  of  assisting  those  who  cannot  afford  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  for  full-time  study,  and  several  such 
classes  have  been  organized  in  industrial  centers.  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  has  taken  the  lead  in  establishing  a  new  school  at 
West  Bend,  and  if  this  succeeds  similar  schools  will  probably 
be  established  elsewhere  through  the  cooperation  of  the  legion 
and  local  school  authorities.  The  State  Board  of  Education, 
which  administers  the  legislation,  is  planning  to  establish,  with 
the  aid  of  the  various  educational  agencies  of  the  state,  a  com- 
prehensive series  of  unit  courses  to  be  given  in  evening  classes 
throughout  the  state. 

Educational  opportunities  to  ex-service  men  and  women 
have  been  offered  by  several  other  states,  including  Oregon, 
Colorado,  Minnesota,  New  York,  North  Dakota  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  principal  characteristic  of  this  legislation  outside 
of  Wisconsin  has  been  to  provide  free  tuition  up  to  a  certain 
amount  for  soldiers  and  sailors  who  desire  to  continue  their 
education.  Oregon  has  combined  the  bonus  idea  with  the  edu- 
cational idea. 

Concerning  the  operation  of  the  Wisconsin  plan,  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick  says : 

There  is  a  very  great  earnestness  among  these  ex-service  men  to 
take  advantage  of  the  educational  opportunities  that  are  offered.  It 
was  generally  felt  in  the  state  that  large  numbers  of  these  students 
would  be  forced  to  drop  out  of  the  work  because  of  inability  to 
keep  up  standards.  The  fact  is  the  contrary.  These  men  have 
gone  at  the  work  with  great  earnestness  and  sincerity  and  the  per- 
centage of  failure  among  them  is  negligible  and  very  much  below 
the  usual  number  of  failures  in  educational  institutions. 

Many  of  the  ex-service  men  really  sense  the  purpose  of  the  state 
in  providing  this  extraordinary  opportunity.  They  feel  it  a  con- 
secration anew  of  their  service  to  the  interest  of  the  country.  They 
see  in  the  thing  not  only  an  opportunity  to  increase  their  earning 
capacity,  but  to  improve  their  capacity  for  full  American  citizenship. 


Legislation  for  Children  Born  Out  of  Wedlock 
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1.  The  registration  of  all  illegitimate 
births  is  desirable.  The  name  of  the  father 
of  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock  should  be 
recorded  on  the  birth  certificate  only  in  the 
event  that  there  has  been  an  adjudication  of 
paternity  or  that  the  father  has  consented  in 
writing  to  the  entry  of  his  name  on  such  cer- 
tificate. It  should  be  provided,  further,  in 
the  law,  that  the  clerk  of  the  court  having 
jurisdiction  of  proceedings  to  establish  pa- 
ternity should,  within  a  reasonable  time,  re- 
port such  adjudications  to  the  local  or  state 
authorities  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
recording  birth  certificates. 

2.  All  records  of  birth  should  be  recorded 
as  private,  confidential  records,  open  to  in- 
spection only  upon  order  or  decree  of  court. 
There  should  be  provided,  however,  some 
record  of  births  which  is  open  to  public  in- 
spection and  from  which  transcripts  may  be 
taken  for  required  uses,  but  such  public  rec- 
ords and  such  transcripts  should  not  disclose 
any  facts  with  reference  to  legitimacy  or  il- 
legitimacy. 

3.  All  cases  of  children  born  out  of  wed- 
lock should  be  reported  to  a  properly  author- 
ized public  agency.  In  the  event  that  the 
mother  of  such  child  is  unwilling  to  institute 
proceedings  to  establish  its  paternity,  there 
should  be  provision  in  the  law  for  the  filing 
of  such  complaint  by  such  public  agency 
where,  in  the  judgment  of  such  agency,  the 
interests  of  the  state  or  of  the  child  so  require. 

4.  The  proceedings  to  establish  paternity 
are  of  a  somewhat  unique  character,  unlike 
the  ordinary  cases  of  a  civil  or  criminal  type. 
The  proceedings  should,  therefore,  be  heard 
in  a  court  of  socialized  experience  and  equip- 
ment. It  is  desirable  that  these  hearings  be 
of  a  private  character  and  every  means  pos- 
sible should  be  taken  to  insure  such  privacy. 

5.  The  nature  of  a  proceeding  to  establish 

paternity  varies  according  to  the  individual  practice  of  the  states. 
In  some  states  it  is  a  civil  action  and  in  others  criminal,  and  in  still 
others  it  bears  the  character  of  both.  The  civil  and  the  criminal  pro- 
ceeding each  have  advantages  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  It 
would  seem  desirable  to  provide  for  the  use  of  either  form  of  pro- 
ceeding as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  or  the  local  conditions  may 
demand. 

6.  The  father  of  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock  should  make  financial 
provision  for  the  adequate  care,  maintenance  and  education  of  the 
child,  having  reference  to  the  father's  economic  condition. 

7.  After  an  adjudication  of  paternity  has  been  entered,  the  law 
should  provide  a  method  whereby  a  criminal  action  may  be  brought 
for  failure  to  fulfill  the  judgment  obligation. 

8.  The  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  proceedings  to  establish  pa- 
ternity should  have  continuing  jurisdiction  with  reference  both  to 
custody  and  support  during  the  minority  of  the  child. 

9.  Where  it  seems  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  child  to  accept 
a  lump  sum  payment  in  full  discharge  of  the  judgment  obligation, 
such  payments  should  be  made  with  reference  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  obligation  imposed  by  such  judgment  of  paternity.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  there  should  be  an  exercise  of  discretion  in  the  individual 
cases  as  to  whether  a  lump  sum  payment  should  be  accepted  or  in- 
stallment payments  required.  In  any  event  settlement,  to  be  binding, 
should  always  bear  the  approval  of  the  court  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  proceedings  to  establish  paternity. 

10.  The  duty  of  the  state  to  protect  the  interests  of  children  born 
out  of  wedlock  is  recognized  and  affirmed.  The  manner  in  which 
this  duty  may  best  be  performed  will  be  subject  to  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  peculiar  to  each  state.  With  due  allowance  for  local 
variance  and  need  this  conference  recommends  the  creation  of  state 
department  of  child  welfare  whose  duties  shall  include  responsibility 
for  assisting  unmarried  mothers  and  children  born  out  of  wedlock. 

The  state  would  license  and  supervise  private  hospitals  which  re- 
ceive unmarried  women  for  confinement  and  all  private  child  helping 
and  child  placing  agencies,  to  the  end  that  unfit  hospitals  or  agencies 
may  be  eliminated.  Any  such  system  of  licensing  and  supervising 
can  be  successful  only  if  it  affords  full  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  private  initiative  and  recognizes  the  need  for  cordial  co- 
operation between  the  private  agency  of  recognized  standards  and  the 
state. 

11.  We  recognize  the  physiological   benefit  to  the  child  of  breast 
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f^AREFUL  estimates  indicate  that  at 
v>  least  32,000  iv/iite  children  are 
born  out  of  wedlock  in  the  United 
States  each  year.  Illegitimacy  has  come 
to  be  recognized  as  a  definite  social 
problem.  In  its  bearings  upon  family 
relationships,  social  and  moral  prophy- 
laxis, infant  mortality  and  the  care  of 
dependent  children,  it  demands  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  are  engaged  in  con- 
structive social  work.  Believing  this, 
the  United  States  Children's  Bureau 
<was  instrumental  in  holding  regional 
conferences  last  month  in  Chicago  and 
New  York  city  to  discuss  principles 
that  ought  to  underlie  legislation  on 
this  subject.  These  conferences  were 
attended  by  social  workers,  judges, 
lawyers  and  others,  and  resolutions 
were  adopted  embodying  the  conclu- 
sions reached.  Eighteen  cities  and  ten 
states  were  represented  at  the  Chicago 
conference  and  twenty-one  cities  and 
twelve  states,  besides  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Canada,  at  the  New 
York  city  conference;  thus,  nearly  half 
of  the  union  was  represented.  The 
next  step,  it  is  expected,  will  be  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  small  standing  commit- 
tee to  frame  more  in  detail  the  prin- 
ciples that  ought  to  govern  legislation, 
and  following  that  the  drafting  of  a 
"  model  bill "  upon  which  the  different 
states  may  base  legislation  as  local  con- 
ditions necessitate.  Because  of  the 
ramifications  of  this  subject  into  many 
fields  of  social  work,  the  Survey  here 
reprints  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
two  conferences. 


NEW  YORK  CONFERENCE 


1.  State  Supervision.  The  state  should 
assume  supervision  and  protection  over  all 
children  born  out  of  wedlock.  The  manner 
in  which  this  duty  may  best  be  performed 
will  be  subject  to  the  conditions  and  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  each  state.  With  due  al- 
lowance for  local  variance  and  need,  this 
conference  recommends  the  creation  of  etate 
departments  having  the  responsibility  for 
child  welfare,  which  should  include  among 
their  duties  the  assisting  of  unmarried 
mothers  and  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock- 
State     guardianship     should     be     exercised 

only  over  those  children  who  are  negected 
or  dependent  or  in  danger  of  becoming  de- 
pendent. The  state  department,  however, 
should  assure  itself  that  every  child  born  out 
of  wedlock  receives  proper  care. 

The  parents  should  not  be  permitted  to 
surrender  a  child  for  adoption,  or  to  transfer 
guardianship,  or  to  place  it  out  permanently 
for  care,  without  order  of  the  court,  or  state 
department,  made  after  investigation. 

The  state  should  license  and  supervise  pri- 
vate hospitals  which  receive  unmarried 
mothers  for  confinement  and  all  private 
child  helping  and  child  placing  agencies,  to 
the  end  that  unfit  hospitals  or  agencies  may 
be  sufficiently  improved  or  eliminated.  Any 
such  system  of  licensing  and  supervising  can 
be  successful  only  if  it  affords  full  opportu- 
nity for  the  development  of  private  initiative 
and  recognizes  the  need  for  cordial  coopera- 
tion between  the  private  agency  and  the  state. 

2.  Birth  Registration.  The  registration 
of  all  births  should  be  compulsory.  The  bu- 
reau of  vital  statistics  should  report  all  births 
which  are  not  clearly  legitimate  to  the  state 
department  having  the  responsibility  for  child 
welfare.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  deter- 
mine paternity  in  every  instance  by  case 
work,  and  when  deemed  advisable  by  legal 

proceedings.  The  father's  name  should  be  recorded  on  the  birth 
record  only  when  established  by  court  adjudication  or  on  affidavit 
or  filed  written  consent  of  the  father.  It  should  be  provided  further 
in  the  law  that  the  clerks  of  the  court  having  jurisdiction  of  proceed- 
ings to  establish  paternity  should  within  a  reasonable  time  report  such 
adjudications  to  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics. 

An  effort  should  be  made,  by  good  case  work,  to  persuade  the 
mother  to  give  the  name  of  the  father,  but  this  should  not  be  com- 
pelled by  law. 

All  records  of  births  outside  of  wedlock  should  be  confidential 
records,  open  to  inspection  only  upon  order  of  court,  and  all  tran- 
scripts for  school  and  work  purposes  should  omit  the  names  of  parents. 

3.  Establishment  of  Paternity.  The  mother  should  be  persuaded, 
by  case  work,  to  start  proceedings  whenever  possible.  Otherwise  the 
state  department  above  mentioned  should  assume  this  responsibility. 
Action  to  establish  paternity  should  be  brought  in  all  cases  in  which 
in  the  discretion  of  the  department  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
child. 

The  proceedings  should  be  instituted  in  a  court  having  civil,  crim- 
inal and  equity  powers,  and  equipped  with  a  staff  of  probation  officers 
or  other  social  case  workers.  The  proceedings  should  be  as  informal 
and  private  as  possible. 

Proceedings  should  be  initiated  within  five  years  from  the  date  of 
birth  of  the  child,  or  within  five  years  after  support  has  ceased  or 
after  informal  acknowledgment  of  paternity.  Every  effort  should, 
however,  be  made  by  the  state  department  to  establish  paternity  as 
early  as  possible. 

4.  Father's  Responsibility  for  Support  of  Child.  The  obligations 
for  support  on  the  part  of  the  father  should  be  the  same  for  the  child 
born  out  of  wedlock  as  for  the  legitimate  child.  There  should  be  a 
uniform  law  making  desertion  of  a  child  of  illegitimate  birth  an 
offense  of  the  same  order  as  desertion  of  a  child  born  in  wedlock,  and 
an  offense  readily  extraditable. 

The  court  should  have  continuing  jurisdiction  during  the  minority 
of  the  child,  both  in  regard  to  custody  and  support,  with  power  to 
revise  its  orders  as  changing  conditions  may  necessitate.  Probation 
should  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

The  court  should  have  it  in  its  discretion  to  accept  lump  sum  pay- 
ments. 

Settlements  out  of  court  in  order  to  be  valid  should  be  approved  by 
the  court. 
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INDUSTRY 


Conducted  by 
WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY 


Hotel  Workers'  Minimum 

IN  FIXING  a  wage  for  hotel  and  restaurant  workers  the 
Minimum  Wage  Board  of  the  District  of  Columbia  en- 
countered more  than  ordinary  complications.  In  addition  to 
fixing  a  cash  rate  of  $16.50  a  week,  which  is  the  same  as  that 
awarded  last  July  for  the  mercantile  industry  in  the  District, 
a  scheme  had  to  be  worked  out  to  cover  the  practice  of  furnish- 
ing board  or  room  in  part  payment.  Representatives  of  em- 
ployes and  employers  disagreed  upon  the  question.  The  em- 
ployes preferred  an  all  cash  wage.  The  employers  objected 
that  employes  who  were  handling  food  could  not  be  prevented 
from  eating  all  they  wanted,  and  so  would  get  their  meals  at 
the  expense  of  the  employer  in  any  case.  The  employers  were 
willing  to  pay  an  all  cash  wage  only  with  the  provision  that 
they  might  charge  the  employes  their  own  rates  for  food  and 
room.  To  this  the  employes  objected.  The  proposition  which 
finally  met  with  general  approval  was  that  both  the  minimum 
wage  rate  and  the  maximum  charge  for  accommodations 
should  be  determined  by  the  board.  Final  agreement  was 
reached  on  a  charge  of  30  cents  a  meal  and  $2  a  week  for  rent. 
It  is  believed  that  these  figures  represent  a  compromise  between 
the  cost  to  the  employer  and  the  value  to  the  employe,  as  meas- 
ured by  prices  for  which  standard  accommodations  could  be 
secured  outside  the  establishment. 

The  question  of  tipping  offered  an  additional  complication. 
The  board's  investigation  showed  that  the  earnings  of  the  large 
body  of  hotel  and  restaurant  workers  were  not  augmented  by 
tips.  The  women  with  the  least  opportunity  of  increasing  their 
earnings  by  this  means — the  cleaners,  dishwashers,  pantry  girls, 
and  kitchen  girls — received  the  lowest  wages.  The  order,  as 
finally  issued,  takes  no  account  of  tips;  on  the  ground  that  the 
employer  should  pay  a  living  wage  exclusive  of  any  additional 
pay  the  workers  may  receive  from  the  public. 

The  wage  decree  will  mean  an  increase  for  the  great  ma- 
jority of  workers  of  the  class  affected,  for  the  board's  investiga- 
tion showed  that  of  all  the  women  for  whom  wage  data  were 
obtained,  72.2  per  cent  in  hotels,  42.6  per  cent  in  restaurants, 
82.3  per  cent  in  hospitals,  and  100  per  cent  in  apartment  houses 
received  less  than  $16  a  week  or  its  equivalent. 

Organized  Welfare  Workers 

SINCE  1 91 3  there  has  been  in  England  an  organization  of 
industrial  welfare  workers.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Cen- 
tral Association  of  Welfare  Workers,  and  it  has  about  seven 
hundred  members,  scattered  over  the  country.  At  a  meeting 
last  spring  a  constitution  was  promulgated  which  defines  wel- 
fare work  and  its  aims  as  follows: 

Welfare  work  is  that  part  of  the  management  of  business  and 
industrial  enterprises  concerned  with  the  organization  of  working 
conditions  on  such  lines  as  will  be  acceptable  to  and  provide  for 
each  individual  worker: 

1.  Physical  comfort  and  well-being. 

2.  The  full  opportunity  for  the  use  of  his  abilities  by  the  exer- 
cise of  care  and  discrimination  in  the  allocation  of  his  work  and 
duties. 

3.  The  means  for  development  of  all  his  faculties. 

It  aims  at  assisting  the  individual  to  fulfil  his  functions  both 
as  a  citizen  and  producer  in  the  interest  of  the  community,  as  well 
as  of  the  particular  enterprise  with  which  he  is  concerned. 

It  seeks  to  promote  a  better  understanding  between  employer  and 
employed,  based  on  just  dealing  and  mutual  cooperation. 

The  function  of  the  welfare  worker  is  to  advise  on  all  matters 
connected  with  the  employment  of  labor,  the  working  conditions, 
health  and  general  well-being  of  the  workers,  and  to  act  as  the 
-executive  officer  in  carrying  into  effect  decisions  made  thereon. 

As  training  for  welfare  work,  the  association  has  approved 
various  social  courses  in  the  different  universities.     The  sub- 


jects in  these  courses  include  social  philosophy,  psychology, 
industrial  history,  history  of  trade  unionism,  industrial  legisla- 
tion, economics,  and  comparative  study  of  experiments  in  social 
work  in  industry.  At  the  University  of  London  there  is  a 
special  welfare  tutor  for  individual  coaching  on  the  subject. 
After  September  30,  1920,  the  holding  of  the  diploma  or 
certificate  of  one  of  these  training  courses  will  be  required  for 
membership  in  the  association. 

Considering  that  there  has  been  much  misunderstanding  and 
opposition  between  welfare  workers  and  trade  unionists  in 
England,  as  in  this  country,  it  is  significant  that  an  important 
session  of  the  19 19  conference  of  English  welfare  workers  was 
devoted  to  The  Ideals  and  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  and 
that  the  subject  was  treated  with  great  sympathy  by  the  speak- 
ers. Mr.  J.  J.  Mallon,  secretary  of  the  National  Anti-Sweat- 
ing League,  said  that  the  change  in  the  ideal  of  trade  unionism 
from  more  wages  and  better  working  conditions  to  a  status 
of  partnership  and  some  measure  of  control  was  one  for  which 
to  thank  God.  He  looked  forward  to  a  new  conjunction  of 
forces  when  the  employer  would  be  an  industrial  leader  and 
scientist  sharing  his  work  with  organized  labor.  Miss  A.  H. 
Tynan,  general  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Women  welders, 
said  that  the  most  enlightened  trade  unionist  would  regard  a 
good  welfare  worker  more  in  the  light  of  a  colleague  than  as 
a  menace  to  trade  union  activities. 

A  Rank  and  File  Conference 

THE  British  Shop  Assistants'  Union  recently  held  one  of 
the  most  important  conferences  in  its  history,  to  consider 
the  question  of  amalgamation  with  correlated  bodies,  the  Na- 
tional Warehousemen  and  General  Workers'  Union  and  the 
Amalgamated  Union  of  Cooperative  and  Commercial  Em- 
ployees. Amalgamation,  tending  towards  industrial  unionism, 
is  one  of  the  issues  of  the  day  in  British  trade  unionism.  The 
question  whether  the  advantages  of  One  Big  Union  will  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  caste,  as  it  were,  of  affiliation  with  less 
skilled  workers,  is  warmly  discussed.  The  momentousness  of 
the  issue  makes  the  more  striking  the  statement  made  in  the 
Shop  Assistant,  the  official  organ  of  the  union : 

Above  all,  it  was  a  rank  and  file  conference.  With  the  exception 
of  Mr-  Turner's  closing  remarks,  after  all  the  real  business  had 
been  transacted,  no  official  of  the  union  spoke  at  all,  and  the  execu- 
tive almost  kept  silent.  Those  officials  who  were  there  (uninvited) 
were  relegated  to  the  "gods" — a  gallery  remote  from  the  debating 
chamber.  It  was  almost  as  difficult  to  get  past  the  man  at  the 
door  without  a  delegate's  ticket  as  to  get  into  the  House  of  Lords 
without  money. 

Cleveland's  Labor  Code 

WHEN  two  railroad  brotherhood  chiefs,  who  stand  pre- 
eminently for  the  liberal  and  thinking  elements  in  Amer- 
ican labor,  can  collaborate  with  a  group  of  employers  who 
represent  all  shades  of  labor  policy,  from  the  closed  shop  to 
refusal  to  deal  with  labor  representatives  at  all,  in  working 
out  a  plan  for  labor  relations,  the  document  produced  is  worthy 
of  study.  It  seems  to  promise  a  definite  advance  towards  the 
compromise  working  basis  which  was  sought  in  vain  by  the 
President's  first  industrial  conference,  and  which  the  present 
industrial  conference  is  now  seeking.  The  committee  on  labor 
relations  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  tenta- 
tively worked  out  a  community  labor  policy,  published  on  the 
opposite  page.  The  signers  of  the  report  include  twenty- 
two  prominent  business  men,  two  attorneys  and  two  labor 
men,  Warren  S.  Stone,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  and  William  G.  Lee,  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  The  board  of  directors 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  issued  the  report,  subject 
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DECLARATION  of  the  CLEVELAND  CHAMBER  of  COMMERCE 


Production 

PUBLIC  interest  requires  increasing  pro- 
duction as  a  prime  factor  in  reducing 
commodity  prices.  Profits,  wages,  hours 
and  working  conditions  should  be  regulated 
by   this    requirement. 

Employes  should  not,  therefore,  intention- 
ally restrict  individual  output  to  create  an 
artificial  scarcity  of  labor  as  a  means  of 
increasing  wages  or  continuity  of  employ- 
ment, or  of  equalizing  the  productivity  and 
vvages  of  employes  having  different  degrees 
of  skill  and  ability.  Employes  should  also 
recognize  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  adopt 
new  and  improved  machinery  and  methods 
with  a  view  to  increasing  efficiency,  thereby 
lowering  the  cost  of  production. 

Employers  should  not  intentionally  restrict 
production  to  create  an  artificial  scarcity  of 
the  product  in  order  to  increase  prices,  or 
put  into  practice  production  methods  that 
prove  hurtful  to  the  health,  future  product- 
ivity or  welfare  of  the  employes.  They 
should  not  reduce  piece  rate  prices  when 
and  because  through  an  employe's  increased 
skill  they  may  have  become  highly  profitable 
to  him.  The  public  interest  requires  re- 
duced production  costs  obtainable  through 
fair  revision  of  piece  rates  when  improved 
methods  and  facilities  are  furnished  by  an 
employer. 

Employers  should  so  adjust  their  produc- 
tion program  as  to  afford  the  maximum  con- 
tinuity of  employment  for  their  employes 
consistent  with  efficient  business  methods. 
They  should  recognize  that  their  duty  is  to 
produce  the  largest  output  at  the  smallest 
cost  to  the  public,  consistent  with  due  regard 
to  the  welfare,  economic  advancement  and 
productive  capacity  of  the  worker. 

The  value  of  industrial  training  as  a 
means  of  increasing  production  is  recog- 
nized. Such  training  should  be  encouraged 
by  employers  and  employes. 

Wages 

While  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in 
relation  to  all  classes  of  employment  must 
inevitably  influence  wage  rates,  in  fixing 
rates  of  wages  for  both  men  and  women  the 
following  factors  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration: 

Cost  of  living. 

Opportunity   to    advance    standard    of 
living. 

Savings. 

Loyalty. 

Productivity — quality    and    quantity. 

Initiative   and   individual   skill. 

Nature  and  hazard  of  the  work. 

Importance   of   the   work   performed. 

Punctuality  and  steadiness. 

Continuity  of  employment. 
Where   possible,   incentives   and   opportun- 
ities should  be  offered  to  employes  to  increase 
their  earning  capacity. 

As  a  general  principle  a  woman  employe 
performing  work  customarily  done  by  a  man, 
with  equal  production,  should  receive  the 
same  rate  of  pay — but  this  principle  must 
be  qualified  by  :he  fact  that  the  costs  of 
maintenance,  overhead,  supervision  and 
turnover  are  generally  higher  in  the  case  of 
women  than  of  men. 

Hours  of  Work 
Hours  of  work  should  be  fixed  at  a  point 
consistent  with  the  physical  well  being  of 
the  worker,  providing  him  with  adequate 
time  for  leisure,  rest,  recreation,  home  life 
and  self-development,  and  consistent  with 
the  public's  economic  requirements. 

The  fact  is  recognized  that  in  many  indus- 
tries and  establishments  the  basic  eight-hour 
day,  or  a  weekly  equivalent,  has  been 
adopted   as  standard. 


Overtime  work  should  be  discouraged. 
Where  the  nature  of  the  work  is  such  as  to 
require  employes  to  work  beyond  the  estab- 
lished hours  they  should  receive  an  extra 
rate  of  compensation  for  such  overtime- 
One  day's  rest  in  seven,  preferably  Sun- 
day, should  be  provided.  Saturday  halt 
holiday  should   be   encouraged. 

Working  Condition 
The  public  interest  and  the  comfort  and 
health  of  individual  employes  demand  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  perfect  the 
conditions  of  employment,  with  special  re- 
ference to  sanitary  conditions,  heat,  light, 
ventilation;  safeguarding  the  health  of 
workers  and  providing  protection  against 
and  treatment  in  cases  of  industrial  acci- 
dents and  occupational  diseases;  suitable 
rest  periods  where  necessary;  and  due 
warning  to  the  worker  if  he  is  undertaking 
to  perform  a  hazardous  operation. 

Employes  should  be  safeguarded  against 
unjust  treatment  or  arbitrary  discharge  by 
their  foremen  or  immediate  superiors  and 
provisions  should  be  made  permitting  em- 
ployes to  appeal  to  higher  officers.  In  jus- 
tice to  employes,  adequate  advance  notice 
should  be  given,  whenever  possible,  to  those 
who  must  necessarily  be  laid  off.  Likewise, 
an  employe  should  give  reasonable  notice  to 
his  employer  of  his  intention  to  leave  the 
service. 

Representative  Negotiation  (Collective 
Bargaining) 

Proper  industrial  relations  are  promoted 
by  practical  means  of  communication  and 
negotiation  between  an  employer  and  his  em- 
ployes. Where  the  channel  of  communica- 
tion existing  between  an  employer  and  the 
individual  employe  does  not  offer  employes 
suitable  means  of  negotiation  with  their  em- 
ployer, the  employer  should  seek  to  establish 
mutually  satisfactory  means.  For  this  pur- 
pose representative  negotiation  is  advocated. 

Representative  negotiation  is  defined  as 
that  form  of  collective  bargaining  which 
provides  for  negotiation  between  an  em- 
ployer and  duly  accredited  representatives  of 
his  employes,  regarding  hours,  wages  and 
all  other  matter  properly  affecting  their  re- 
lationship. Employes'  representatives  should 
be  duly  accredited,  be  chosen  by  the  em- 
ployes from  among  their  own  number,  unless 
otherwise  agreed  by  employer  and  employes, 
and  be  empowered  by  the  employes  to  ne- 
gotiate for  them.  Such  negotiation  should 
be  under  control  of  the  parties  immediately 
concerned. 

_  When  employes  in  any  establishment  de- 
sire to  do  so  they  should  have  the  option  of 
choosing,  without  restriction  on  the  part  of 
the  employer,  a  competent  adviser  or  advo- 
cate, to  meet  with  representatives  chosen  by 
and  from  among  the  employes  in  negotia- 
tions with  their  employer.  Representatives 
of  employes,  selected  by  and  from  among 
their  own  number,  should  be  assured  that  no 
discrimination  will  be  made  against  ther.i 
by  their  employer  because  of  anything  said 
or  done  in  their  representative  capacity. 

In  those  industries  where  an  establishment 
cannot  practically  be  the  unit  of  representa- 
tive negotiation,  the  principle  of  representa- 
tive negotiation  between  a  group  of  employ- 
ers and  groups  of  employes  is  advocated. 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  essential  that  the 
principles  of  this  document  be  applied  wher- 
ever practicable. 

Nothing  herein  is  intended  to  abrogate  the 
right  of  an  individual  employe  to  negotiate 
directly  with  his  employer. 

Employers  and  employes  should  uphold  in 
their  integrity  all  arbitration  awards  or 
agreements  entered  into  between  them. 


Open  or  Closed  Shop 

Freedom  of  contract  of  employment  must 
never  be  impaired.  However,  the  employ- 
ers should  not  discriminate  in  the  employ- 
ment or  discharge  of  employes  on  the  ground 
that  they  are,  or  are  not,  members  of  a 
trades  or  labor  union. 

Employes  should  not  arbitrarily  insist  that 
employment  in  any  establishment  be  condi- 
tioned on  membership  or  non-membership  in 
a  trades  or  labor  union. 

Nothing  herein  is  intended  to  prevent  the 
making  of  an  agreement  between  an  em- 
ployer and  his  employes  to  maintain  a  closed 
union,  or  a  closed  non-union  shop  or  de- 
partment, where  both  parties  desire  such  an 
arrangement- 
Information  and  Frankness 

Employers  should  recognize  the  need  of 
informing  their  employes  on  the  subject  of 
business  principles  as  affecting  their  mutual 
interests,  especially  the  relation  of  wages 
and  expense  to  costs  and  prices,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  an  equitable  return  on  invested 
capital.  Frankness  is  advised  on  the  part 
of  employers  in  placing  before  their  em- 
ployes business  details  necessary  to  prove 
those  economic  facts.  Employes  should  be 
equally  frank  in  discussing  with  their  em- 
ployer matters  affecting  their  conditions  of 
employment  and  the  interests  of  their  in- 
dustry. Such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  both 
employer  and  employe  will  tend  to  remove 
the  barrier  of  suspicion  and  distrust  which 
often  is  the  cause  of  labor  disputes,  and  es- 
tablish a  spirit  of  mutual  interest  and  con- 
fidence. 

Coercive   Measures 

Violence,  intimidation,  ostracism,  humilia- 
tion or  blacklisting  cannot  be  tolerated  in 
labor  relations  on  the  part  either  of  the  em- 
ployer or  of  the  employes. 

Public  sentiment  should  support  all  public 
officials  enforcing  fearlessly  the  laws  in  re- 
spect to  the  practices. 

Settlement  of  Labor  Disputes 

The  employes'  right  to  strike  and  the  em- 
ployer's right  to  lockout  his  employes  are 
both  secondary  to  the  public's  right  to  ser- 
vice. 

Since  the  public  interest  is  paramount,  it 
follows  that  public  opinion  is,  and  should  be, 
a  potent  influence  for  the  settlement  of  labor 
disputes.  Therefore,  machinery  should  be 
set  up  to  develop  and  crystallize  this  opinion 
according  to  established  facts,  and  until 
these  facts  have  been  established  neither 
party  should  resort  to  strike  or  lockout. 

In  essential  industries,  government  ser- 
vices and  public  utilities  prompt  settlement 
of  disputes  should  be  effected  by  the  efforts 
of  both  parties.  The  public's  right  to  un- 
interrupted service  during  the  period  of  set- 
tlement is  a  primary  consideration. 
Conclusion 

The  committee  on  labor  relations  of  the 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  earnestly 
believes  that  a  general  acceptance  by  the 
people  of  Cleveland  of  these  principles  will 
have  a  stabilizing  effect  on  industrial  con- 
ditions in  this  community.  The  committee 
submits  that  substantial  recognition  of  the 
fairness  of  these  principles  may  reasonably 
be  expected  of  Cleveland  employers  and  em- 
ployes. 

While  the  committee  does  not  seek  to  act 
as  a  medium  for  settlement  of  labor  disputes, 
it  is  willing  to  act  on  request  either  as  ar- 
bitrator or  as  a  board  of  investigation  for 
the  information  of  the  public.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  findings  of  the  committee 
will  be  based  upon  the  principles  above 
stated. 
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to  the  approval  of  the  membership.  A  copy  was  sent  to  the 
President's  Industrial  Conference  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
be  received  in  time  for  consideration.  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  labor  relations  state  that  the  plan  is  the  product  not 
only  of  the  three  months  spent  in  its  actual  preparation,  but  of 
years  of  discussion.    The  signers  of  the  report  are : 

Sheldon  Cary,  president  of  the  Browning  Co.,  chairman  of  the 
committee;  Edgar  E.  Adams,  general  superintendent  of  the  Cleve- 
land Hardware  Co.;  H.  B.  Bole,  vice-president  of  the  Hydraulic 
Steel  Co.;  Richard  A.  Feiss,  Joseph  &  Feiss  Co.;  Hugh  Fuller- 
ton;  B.  A.  Gammel,  vice-president  of  the  R.  W.  Gammel  Co.; 
F.  M.  Gregg,  president  of  the  American  Commercial  Co.; 
S.  H.  Halle,  vice-president  of  the  Halle  Bros.  Co.;  Herman 
A.  Harris,  contractor  and  builder;  A.  T.  Hills,  attorney;  C. 
W.  Hotchkiss,  manager  of  the  National  Malleable  Castings  Co.; 
Joha    G.   Jennings,    vice-president    and   treasurer   of   the    Lamson    & 


Sessions  Co.;  William  G.  Lee,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen;  W.  B.  McAllister,  president  of  the  W.  B.  Mc- 
Allister Co.;  Amasa  Stone  Mather,  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.;  Crispin 
Oglebay,  president  of  Oglebay,  Norton  &  Co-;  H.  C.  Osborn,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Multigraph  Co. ;  Robert  E.  Power,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  Penton  Publishing  Co.;  Alexander  Printz,  president 
of  the  Printz-Biederman  Co.;  H.  A.  Rock,  vice-president  of  the  Van 
Dorn  Iron  Works  Co.;  W.  B.  Stewart,  attorney;  Stephen  W.  Tener, 
manager  of  accident  and  pension  department,  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.;  E.  G.  Tiilotson,  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Tillotson 
&  Wolcott  Co.;  R.  M.  Van  Valkenburgh,  of  the  Hydraulic  Steel  Co.; 
Thomas  B.  Wright,  of  the  American  Multigraph  Co.;  Warren  S. 
Stone,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

The  sub-committee  which  actually  drew  up  the  declaration  was 
composed  of  Mr.  McAllister  as  chairman,  Mr.  Feiss,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr. 
Osborn,  Mr.  Rock,  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Tener  and  Mr.  Wright.  KeD- 
neth  Sturges,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is 
secretary  of  the  committee. 


To  the  Presidents  of  the  Constituent  Companies  of  the  United 

States  Steel  Corporation 

Statement  by  Edward  T.  Devine,  December  18,  1919 

[The  Social  Service  Commission  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  has 
just  made  public  a  statement  by  Edward  T.  Devine,  representing  the  council,  to  the  presidents 
of  the  constituent  companies  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Last  November,  ivhile  the 
steel  strike  <was  in  progress,  a  committee  of  three  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Paul  Moore  Strayer, 
Edward  T.  Devine  and  Shelby  M.  Harrison  was  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  council  to  call  on 
Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
to  obtain  such  information  as  he  might  wish  to  give  the  council  as  to  the  reasons  for  his  refusal 
to  negotiate  with  the  unions  and  as  to  the  conditions  in  the  industry  which  were  under  criticism. 
Subsequently  Judge  Gary  invited  Dr.  Devine  to  appear  before  the  presidents  of  the  constituent 
companies  of  the  corporation  and  to  make  such  a  statement  as  he  might  desire  on  behalf  of  the 
committee.  At  a  fully  attended  meeting  of  the  presidents  on  December  18,  with  James  A. 
Farrell,  president  of  the  corporation,  in  the  chair,  after  a  brief  introduction  by  Judge  Gary, 
Dr.  Devine  made  a  verbal  statement  substantially  as  here  presented. — Editor.] 


GENTLEMEN:  I  greatly  appreciate  Judge  Gary's  invita- 
tion to  appear  before  you.  Even  as  an  invited  guest  it  would 
be  very  presumptuous  for  me,  in  an  individual  capacity,  to 
address  you  on  the  labor  policy  of  the  Steel  Corporation ;  but 
I  appear  on  behalf  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  social  service 
commission  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches.  This  commission 
is  not  a  newly  created  body;  it  has  not  been  called  into  existence  by 
current  strikes,  or  by  the  war,  or  by  the  reconstruction  problems 
arising  after  the  war;  it  has  been  in  existence  several  years,  and  its 
position  on  industrial  relations  has  been  known  to  the  churches  for 
ten  years  or  more. 

Its  particular  function  i9  to  keep  the  churches  informed,  through 
the  religious  press  and  otherwise,  about  social  and  industrial  ques- 
tions; and  to  help  to  formulate  recommendations  in  regard  to  par- 
ticular situations  which  involve  ethical,  moral,  or  religious  factors, 
and  on  which  the  churches  should  take  a  position. 

Although  this  commission  has  on  it  some  able  men,  it  does  not  aim 
to  do  the  thinking  for  the  churches;  and  although  there  are  on  it 
some  earnest  and  devout  men,  they  do  not  conceive  that  they  have 
the  conscience  of  the  churches  in  their  keeping.  This  commission  is 
merely  an  investigating,  an  advisory,  an  educational  body,  represent- 
ing a  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  all  the  great  evangelical 
Protestant  churches — Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Bap- 
tist, Protestant  Episcopal,  and  the  rest — to  economize  labor  and 
increase  efficiency  in  getting  at  the  salient  facts  in  industrial  con- 
troversies, and  also  the  underlying  facts  of  working  and  living  con- 
ditions. Its  purpose,  as  you  see,  is  to  enable  the  preachers  in  their 
pulpits  and  the  editors  of  the  religious  press  to  deal  sanely,  candidly, 
and  helpfully  with  these  situations.  Sometimes  we  have  done  our 
part  merely  by  conference  and  correspondence;  sometimes  we  have 
felt  constrained  to  make  public  a  statement  of  the  issues  involved  in 
a  controversy  and  of  our  findings  in  regard  to  the  moral  questions 
involved.  In  these  connections  we  have  often  discussed  the  one  day 
rest  in  seven,  the  length  of  the  working  day,  and  the  principle  of 
collective  bargaining. 

When  our  committee,  the  Rev.  Paul  Moore  Strayer,  Mr.  Shelby  Har- 
rison, and  myself,  called  on  Judge  Gary  on  December  2,  it  was  partly 
in  order  to  communicate  to  him,  and  through  him  to  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  labor  policies  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, our  position  on  these  questions;  but  more  especially  to  obtain 
from  him,  or  from  such  sources  as  he  might  indicate,  an}'  informa- 
tion not  already  in  our  possession  which  should  be  taken  into  account 
in  any  statement  which  we  might  think  it  appropriate  to  send  to  our 
constituent  bodies  in  regard  to  the  strike  in  the  steel  industry. 

To  recapitulate  the  substance  of  that  discussion,  we  mentioned 
merely  to  narrow  the  issues: 


1.  That,  unlike  many  other  industrial  disputes  which  we  had  occa- 

sion to  investigate,  the  question  of  a  living  wage  is  not,  as  far 
as  we  could  ascertain,  especially  involved  in  the  present  con- 
troversy. 

2.  That  the  unfortunate  agitation  against  foreigners  as  such,  which 

is  becoming  altogether  too  common  in  the  daily  press  and  in 
much  current  discussion,  had  not,  as  far  as  we  knew,  been 
countenanced  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  that  at  any  rate 
Judge  Gary's  own  published  statements  had  evidently  care- 
fully avoided  any  references  which  would  add  fuel  to  such 
undiscriminating,  anti-alien  sentiment. 

3.  That  the  seven-day  week,   although   restored   in   some   measure 

under  the  pressure  for  the  production  of  war  materials,  would 
be  eliminated,  as  we  understood,  in  the  near  future,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  earlier  established  and  clearly  defined  policy  of 
the  corporation.  We  were  assured  by  Judge  Gary  that  this 
was  correct.  We  would  also,  if  there  were  occasion  to  do  so, 
very  gladly  call  attention  to  the  enlightened  polices  of  the 
corporation  in  regard  to  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  in 
regard  to  welfare  work. 

We  were  thus  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  two  issues  which 
are  of  immediate  interest  here:  the  12-hour  day  and  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Referring  to  the  published  estimate  that  about  one-fourth  of  the 
employes  were  working  twelve  hours  a  day,  we  assumed  that  this  in- 
cluded all  of  the  employes  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation: 
those  who  are  working  in  mines  or  on  railways  or  in  other  opera- 
tions in  which  the  Corporation  is  engaged,  as  well  as  in  the  produc- 
tion of  steel;  and  that  if  the  estimate  were  to  include  only  those 
actually  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  the  proportion  would 
be  much  larger,  possibly  50  or  60  per  cent.  Judge  Gary  said  that  this 
might  be  correct,  and  that  at  any  rate  there  would  not  be  the  slightest 
objection  to  making  known  what  proportion  of  the  steel  workers,  as 
distinct  from  the  proportion  of  all  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  are  working  a  12-hour  turn.  I  presume  that 
I  need  hardly  take  up  your  time  with  a  discussion  of  the  12-hour  day 
on  its  merits.  Your  own  committee  of  stockholders,  of  which  Mr. 
Stuyvesant  Fish  was  chairman,  in  its  report  of  April  15,  1912,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  "  that  a  12-hour  day  of  labor,  followed  continu- 
ously by  any  group  of  men  for  any  considerable  number  of  years, 
means  a  decreasing  of  the  efficiency  and  lessening  of  the  vigor  and 
virility  of  such  men."  Your  committee  of  stockholders  asked  then, 
as  we  ask  now,  that  "  the  question  should  be  considered  from  a  social 
as  well  as  a  physical  point  of  view,"  and  they  urged  upon  "  the  intel- 
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ligent  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  proper  officers  of  the  Cor- 
poration "  that  "  steps  should  be  taken  now — i.  e.  seven  and  a  half 
years  ago — that  shall  have  for  their  purpose  and  end  a  reasonable 
and  just  arrangement  for  all  concerned."  I  am  quoting  from  the  offi- 
cial statement  of  the  testimony  of  Judge  Gary  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee with  which  this  1912  report  of  the  committee  of  stockholders 
is  incorporated.  At  that  time  25J4  Per  cent  of  all  your  employes  were 
working  twelve  hours  a  day,  according  to  the  report  of  the  stock- 
holders' committee.  The  proportion  of  all  employes  now  working  the 
12-hour  turn,  according  to  Judge  Gary's  statement  before  the  Senate 
Committee,  is  26]/2  per  cent.  The  actual  number  of  men  working 
twelve  hours  a  day,  seven  and  a  half  years  ago,  was  45,248.  When 
Mr.  Gary  made  his  statement,  it  was  69,28-1 — an  increase  of  24,036, 
or  considerably  more  than  50  per  cent.  More  than  100,000  men  were 
working  ten  hours  a  day. 

The  fact  that  a  basic  S-hour  day  has  recently  been  adopted  as 
a  basis  for  pay,  and  that  time  and  a  half  is  allowed  over  eight  hours, 
is  of  course  of  interest  in  connection  with  wages,  but  it  is  wholly 
irrelevant  from  our  point  of  view  in  discussing  the  objections  to  the 
12-hour  day.  No  doubt  this  change  gives  the  men  a  financial  induce- 
ment to  favor  the  12-hour  day,  and  to  that  extent  it  may  shift  the 
responsibility  from  the  Corporation  to  the  workers;  but  the  physical 
and  moral  effect  remains  the  same.  Whether  the  long  day  is  desired 
by  the  employer,  in  the  interests  of  profits;  or  by  the  worker,  in  the 
interest  of  wages;  it  is  equally  disastrous  to  the  family  life  of  the 
workers  and  equally  disastrous  to  the  American  community  con- 
ceived as  made  up  of  self-governing  citizens.  The  churches  are  inter- 
ested in  the  character  of  individuals,  in  the  homes  of  the  nation,  and 
in  the  kind  of  neighborhoods  or  communities  of  which  the  nation  is 
made  up,  and  it  is  their  testimony,  gentlemen,  that  the  12-hour  day, 
which  as  your  own  committee  pointed  out,  means  an  absence  of  at 
least  thirteen  hours  from  the  family,  deprives  the  children  of  the 
parental  oversight  to  which  they  are  entitled;  deprives  the  mothers 
of  the  full  partnership  to  which  they  are  entitled  from  their  husbands; 
deprives  the  men  of  the  chance  to  get  acquainted  with  their  children 
and  the  free  time  which  their  physical  and  social  well-being  demands. 
It  is  the  view  of  the  churches,  expressed  in  many  platforms  and  reso- 
lutions, that  a  12-hour  day  for  industrial  wage  earners  means  over- 
work. We  are  quite  aware  that  farmers  and  professional  men  often 
work  longer,  but  the  compensations  are  so  obvious  that  it  would  be 
an  insult  to  your  intelligence  to  dwell  upon  them.  The  question 
which  we  raise  and  press  with  all  the  earnestness  at  our  command  is 
whether  any  corporation  has  the  right,  for  any  considerable  number 
of  years,  to  "decrease  the  efficiency"  and  "lessen  the  vigor  and 
virility"  of  their  men;  whether  any  employing  corporation,  even  if, 
for  the  bribe  of  overtime  pay,  the  workers  themselves  acquiesce,  has 
a  right  to  deprive  American  families  of  the  presence  of  the  head  of 
the  family  for  thirteen  hours  of  the  day;  or  the  right  to  deprive  the 
community  of  the  vigor  and  virility  of  its  citizens.  There  is  a  true 
Americanization  program  and  many  false  Americanization  schemes, 
but  it  is  a  part  of  any  sound  plan  of  Americanization  that  workers 
shall  have  free  time  for  their  families,  or  self-improvement  for  the 
discharge  of  their  community  obligations.  It  has  been  urged  that 
workers  spend  their  leisure  time,  when  they  have  any,  at  saloons  in- 
stead of  at  evening  schools  or  in  the  churches.  This  difficulty,  at  any 
rate,  has  now  been  removed.  We  are  to  have  no  more  saloons.  The 
moment  is  opportune,  therefore,  to  reconsider  any  policy  based  upon 
that  argument. 

We  are  of  course  not  prepared  to  solve  the  financial  and  technical 
problems  involved  in  changing  from  a  12-hour  to  an  8-hour  day.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  they  are  not  incapable  of  solution.  All  the  ten- 
dencies throughout  the  world  have  been  moving  irresistibly  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  8-hour  day.  The  International  Labor  Conference  in 
Washington  has  just  declared  for  it.  Whether  the  change  could  be 
made  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  your  workers  to  earn  in  eight  hours 
what  they  are  now  earning  in  twelve,  without  unduly  reducing  profits 
or  increasing  the  price  of  your  products,  you  must  know  far  better 
than  we.  The  cost  of  the  change  was  estimated,  I  believe,  by  the  ex- 
perts of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  be  about  2  per  cent  in  the  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron,  and  6  per  cent  in  the  case  of  finished  steel  products. 
Your  own  estimates  may  be  different.  The  cost,  whatever  it  may  be, 
might  have  to  be  divided,  part  falling  on  profits,  part  on  wages,  and 
part  on  the  ultimate  consumer.  That  it  should  all  fall  on  labor  would 
of  course  be  impossible,  for  if  common  labor  were  to  be  paid  for  eight 
hours  at  the  current  rate  of  42  cents  an  hour,  the  earnings  would  ob- 
viously be  below  a  living  wage  and  below  what  common  labor  is 
commanding  in  the  open  market.  As  I  have  said,  we  do  not  come 
with  any  ready-made  solution  of  these  questions,  which  we  assume 
are  occupying  your  attention,  but  only  to  inquire  whether  we  may 
report  to  our  constituent  bodies  the  cheering  message  that,  whatever 
it  may  cost,  there  is  hope  of  an  early  and  complete  abolition  of  the 
12-hour  day  in  the  steel  industry,  and  whether  there  is  reasonable 
expectation  that  this  may  be  done  without  any  substantial  reduction 
in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  families  dependent  upon  that  industry 
for  their  support. 

We  come  finally  to  the  subject  of  collective  bargaining.  On  this 
subject  the  Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service,  which  we 
here  represent,  made  a  statement  under  date  of  July  1,  1919.     This 


statement  reaffirms  our  approval  of  the  policy  of  trade  agreements 
between  employers  and  labor  organizations.  We  have  never  advo- 
cated the  closed  shop,  but  we  have  advocated  the  right  of  workers  to 
form  unions  and  to  have  the  advantage  of  collective  bargaining  in 
which  the  workers  would  be  represented  by  representatives  of  their 
own  choice.  Judge  Gary  informed  us,  and  it  is  common  knowledge, 
that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  a  different  policy  in  this 
respect;  that  it  declines  to  have  dealings  with  the  unions;  that  it  in- 
sists on  the  right  of  its  employes  to  deal  directly  with  the  companies, 
rather  than  indirectly  through  the  unions.  In  our  conference  on 
December  2  we  urged  that  the  right  of  an  individual  workman  to 
remain  outside  a  union  is  at  least  no  more  sacred  or  important  than 
the  right  to  belong  to  a  union;  and  we  asked  whether  the  alleged 
policy  in  some  places  of  discharging  men  and  blacklisting  men, 
merely  because  of  their  acivity  in  trying  to  form  unions,  should  not 
be  once  for  all  repudiated,  and  the  policy  of  the  open  shop  so  inter- 
preted as  to  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  legitimate  unions  wherever 
the  workers  desire  to  have  them. 

However,  we  are  not  here  today  to  discuss  this  question.  We  as- 
sume that  nothing  that  we  could  say  would  be  likely  to  change  your 
attitude  in  a  matter  in  which  your  decision  has  been  so  clearly  for- 
mulated and  so  frequently  announced.  We  venture,  however,  to 
raise  a  more  fundamental  question:  whether  you  have  unions  among 
your  workers  or  not,  and,  if  you  have,  whether  they  are  craft  unions, 
each  controlling  a  particular  group  of  workers,  or  of  some  different 
type  such  as  that  which  would  embrace  all  the  workers  of  a  plant;  is 
it  not  fair  to  assume  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion must  devise  and  put  into  practice  some  affirmative  policy  for 
dealing  collectively  with  its  workers?  We  believe  in  the  integrity 
of  the  labor  movement,  but  we  are  not  its  spokemen.  Without  in  any 
way  compromising  the  right  of  the  unions  to  speak  for  themselves 
and  to  exert  in  their  own  way  whatever  influence  they  may  establish, 
we  think  it  reasonable  to  ask  whether,  in  view  of  your  decision  not 
to  deal  with  them  you  are  ready  to  inaugurate  any  plan — any  sincere 
plan  of  industrial  relations  in  the  steel  industry  which  will  satisfy 
the  principle  of  democratic  representation.  There  must  be  some 
industrial  structure  natural  to  the  steel  industry,  and  it  should 
not  be  beyond  the  wit  of  the  directors  and  officers  of  the  company 
to  discover  this  natural  and  appropriate  form  of  organization.  If  it 
is  not  the  unions,  what  is  it?  On  this  subject  the  statement  of  the 
social  service  commission  to  which  I  have  referred  has  the  following 
to  say: 

"A  deep  cause  of  unrest  in  industry  is  the  denial  to  labor  »f  a  share 
of  industrial  management.  Controversies  over  wages  and  hours 
never  go  to  the  root  of  the  industrial  problem.  Democracy  must 
be  applied  to  the  government  of  industry  as  well  as  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  nation,  as  rapidly  and  as  far  as  the  workers  shall 
become  able  and  willing  to  accept  such  responsibility." 

If  the  Steel  Corporation  would  come  forward  at  the  present  time 
with  a  statement  that  they  will  deal  with  their  employes  collectively; 
that  they  will  make  no  discrimination  against  unions  or  against  those 
who  have  been  on  strike;  that  there  will  be  no  reprisals  for  strike 
activity;  that  a  scheme  of  industrial  representation,  whether  originally 
proposed  by  the  corporation  or  by  the  companies  or  by  the  men,  shall 
be  at  any  rate  made  satisfactory  both  to  the  companies  and  to  the 
workers,  and  that,  as  the  first  problem  to  be  dealt  with,  the  elimination 
of  the  12-hour  day  shall  be  put  squarely  up  to  a  representative  coun- 
cil or  conference,  or  whatever  it  might  be  called,  in  which  workers 
are  represented  on  some  plan  to  which  they  have  agreed — this  would, 
I  believe,  not  only  settle  the  present  controversy,  with  good  feeling, 
but  might  go  far  to  influence  the  industrial  development  in  other 
basic  industries  in  the  years  immediately  ahead.  The  introduction 
of  such  a  labor  policy  would  release  enthusiasm  and  loyalty,  creative 
interest  and  motive  to  hard  work  which  would  compensate  for  the 
entire  cost  of  the  8-hour  day  and  any  other  improvements  in  the  hu- 
man side  of  the  industry  which  you  might  decide  to  be  desirable. 

However,  you  will  understand  that  this  is  only  a  personal  opinion. 
I  have  no  authority,  either  from  the  workers  or  from  the  churches,  to 
propose  any  specific  plan.  I  am  here,  in  connection  with  this  matter 
as  in  connection  with  the  12-hour  day,  merely  to  ask  whether  I  may 
not  carry  some  message  of  hope  and  encouragement  to  those  who  are 
anxious  and  have  reason  to  be  anxious  about  industrial  relations; 
to  those  who  believe,  as  we  think  that  you  believe,  that  boards 
of  directors  have  not  merely  a  financial  responsibility  for  safeguard- 
ing the  interests  of  stockholders,  but  also  a  human  responsibility  for 
safeguarding  the  interests  of  their  workers.  May  we  say  to  the 
churches  that  your  attitude  is  not  merely  negative;  that  you  have  an 
affirmative  labor  policy  which  reasonable  workers,  conscious  of  their 
mutual  relations  to  other  workers,  conscious  of  their  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  wages,  standards  of  living,  and  free- 
dom to  associate  with  others  for  the  promotion  of  their  common 
purposes,  might  reasonably  accept?  Whatever  you  can  say  to  us 
in  these  directions  will  be  reported  faithfully  and  carefully  weighed 
by  those  who  have  no  other  desire  than  to  help  to  clarify  public 
opinion  and  to  promote  a  fair  understanding  of  the  industrial  sit- 
uation. 


NEW  BOOKS  ON  CHILD  WELFARE  AND  PARENTHOOD 


Were  You  Ever  a  Child? 

By  Floyd  Dell.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  202 
pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.65. 

The  insouciant  inquiry  on  the  cover  of 
this  book  is  no  mere  saucy  gibe  at  the  uni- 
verse. Mr.  Dell  who,  as  associate  editor  of 
The  Liberator,  might  be  suspected  of  a  de- 
sire to  ridicule  and  stop  there,  is  genuinely 
interested  in  education.  He  sees  it  as  a 
process,  not  as  a  means  of  achieving  some 
narrow  object  such  as  the  elimination  of  il- 
literacy or  the  Americanization  of  foreigners. 
He  regards  education  as  growing  up,  and  sees 
in  it  an  exciting,  hair-raising  game  in  which 
human  relationships  remain  human,  teach- 
ers condescend  to  put  themselves  on  an  equal- 
ity with  children,  and  schools  and  text-books 
get  short  shrift  if  they  don't  drop  their 
sacrosanctity  and  come  down  to  the 
level  of  being  used  as  tools.  He  makes 
you  think  of  a  typical  scene  in  a  typ- 
ical school  room  as  life  among  the  in- 
sane, precisely  because  the  actors  there 
do  things  as  things  are  done  nowhere 
else  in  the  world.  The  chief  function  of 
education,  in  his  eyes,  is  to  liberate  the 
creative  impulses  of  children;  so  he  intro- 
duces you  to  the  child  as  artist,  and  makes 
you  wonder  why  anybody  ever  said  that  chil- 
dren do  not  like  to  learn.  To  aid  him  in 
this  effort  he  brings  in  the  philosopher,  actor, 
artist  and  other  forbidding  characters,  to 
carry  on,  with  himself,  a  running  debate 
with  his  readers.  The  form  of  the  book 
alone  is  engaging.  If  the  interest  evoked  by 
this  form  lags  occasionally,  the  author  can 
be  forgiven  because  of  the  many  ingenious 
surprises  lurking  in  his  dialogue. 

It  would  be  easy  to  ask  Mr.  Dell  trouble- 
some questions  in  return  for  his  own.  In- 
deed, H.  G.  Wells  has  already  done  this  by 
unkindly  inquiring:  Were  You  Ever  a 
Parent?  Mr.  Dell's  answer — I  am  not  here 
betraying  a  confidence — might  have  the  ef- 
fect, upon  some  minds,  of  ruling  him  out  of 
the  discussion,  but  it  is  so  evident  that  he 
can  answer  his  own  question  with  a  thunder- 
ing yes  that  one  feels  that  he  has  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  equipment  for  his  task. 
Although  the  book  does  not  blaze  a  trail 
to  any  new  educational  truths,  it  takes  you 
along  paths  that  have  not  yet  become  famil- 
iar and,  what  is  more,  makes  this  journey 
very  pleasant.  Put  the  book  into  the  hands 
of  progressive  educational  thinkers  and  they 
will  tell  you  that  everything  in  it  has  been 
said  before;  put  it  into  the  hands  of  teach- 
ers, superintendents  and  the  great  army  of 
folk  concerned  with  teaching,  and  they  will 
see  the  new  educational  world  standing 
more  vividly  before  their  eyes;  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  parents  and  other  ordinary 
grown-ups  and  they  will  wonder  why 
schools  have  so  long  remained  the  artificial, 
inflexible,  stereotyped  things  that  they  are. 
To  have  written  a  book  of  this  sort  that  is 
at  once  sound  and  captivating  is  no  mean 
achievement.  W-  D.  L. 


Socializing  for  the  New  Order  or  Educa- 
tional Values  of  the  Juvenile  Organization 
By  James  F.  Page.  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cern.    104  pp.     Price  $.85  postpaid. 

From  several  years  of  experience  as  a 
superintendent  of  high  and  grade  schools,  the 
author  of  this  little  volume  has  sought  to 
show  that  the  best  type  of  juvenile  organiza- 
tion is  truly  educational  in  its  effect  upon 
youth  and  that  such  organizations  are  needed 
to    supplement    school    and    church.      Public 
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schools  at  present,  he  thinks,  are  not  in  a 
position  to  touch  the  boy  and  girl  on  every 
side  and  to  develop  personality  to  its  maxi- 
mum. Something  else  is  needed,  therefore, 
and  especially  now  when  new  social  condi- 
tions are  demanding  new  leadership.  The 
book  largely  takes  the  form  of  a  resume  of 
the  activities  of  twelve  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  The 
Knights  of  King  Arthur,  the  Queens  of 
Avalon,  and  the  Boys'  Department  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  wood  craft  organizations  and 
others. 

*       *       * 

Manual  for  Conservation  of  Vision  Classes 
By  Winifred  Hathaway.     Nat'l  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.     108  pp., 
illustrated,    paper   bound.     Price   $.50;    Dy 
mail  of  the  Survey  $.60. 
The    manual    for    conservation    of    vision 
classes  by  Winifred  Hathaway,  secretary  of 
the   National   Committee   for  the   Prevention 
of   Blindness    and    of    the    New    York    State 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
is  devoted  to  instruction  on  the  establishment 
of  conservation  of  vision  classes  in  schools, 
written   from  the  viewpoint  of  the   educator 
touching     but     lightly     on     the     necessarily 
closely  associated  work  of  the  opthalmologist. 
Sight  conservation  classes  in  public  schools 
are  to   provide  conditions   under   which   the 
partially  sighted  children  may  make  normal 
progress    in    school    work   without    injury   to 
their  already  crippled  vision.     This  branch 
of  sight  conservation  and  sight  conservation 
itself    is    a    vastly   important   subject    which 
seems  to  be  but  little  understood  by  the  great 
majority    of    teachers;    and    this    much    con- 
densed, well-illustrated  work  written  by  one 
of  such  wide  experience  in  the  work  should 
do    a    great    deal    in    awakening    interest    in 
sight  conservation   which   will    richly   repay 
those  who  go  sufficiently  into  the   subject. 

Mrs.    Hathaway    briefly   presents    the   his- 
tory of  sight  conservation  work  in  America 


and  the  reasons  for  it,  but  the  main  feature 
wherein  lies  its  real  value  is  the  complete 
instructions  on  equipment,  including  the  se- 
lection of  classrooms,  lighting  conditions, 
walls,  blackboards,  seating  equipment,  large 
type  books  and  charts,  etc.,  with  s  full  out- 
line of  work  for  these  classes.  Also  the 
methods  used  in  selecting  candidates  for 
these  classes  and  the  practice  in  use  in  differ- 
ent cities  for  the  care  and  supervision  of 
these  children  by  the  opthalmologist  in 
charge. 

The    best    chapter    in    the    book    is    The 
Teacher.     Mrs.   Hathaway   shows   her  com- 
plete knowledge  of  her  subject  here  in  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  selecting  the  teacher 
with  the  necessary  qualifications   and   speci- 
fies   what    these    qualifications     are.      This 
little  book  should  be   read  by  every  teacher 
and  is  sure  to  awaken  the  realization  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  teacher  and 
the    possibility    of    great    results* 
from     intelligent    effort    by    all 
teachers  who  have   a  clear  con- 
ception   of    the    harm    done    by 
■^  poor  vision   and   eye  strain. 

Morell  B.  Beals,  M.  D. 
#       *       * 

Leadership  of  Girls'  Activities 

By  Mary  E.  Moxcey.  Methodist  Book 
Concern.  126  pp.  Price  $.60;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $.75. 

Miss  Moxcey  is  already  known  as  the 
author  of  Girlhood  and  Character,  an  analy- 
sis of  the  psychological  development  of  the 
girl  through  the  years  of  her  adolescence. 
In  this  new  work,  Miss  Moxcey  makes  her 
contribution  to  the  technique  of  program- 
planning  for  groups  of  adolescent  girls. 
Her  purpose  in  writing  is  definitely  stated 
in  the  introduction.  "  This  text  is  written 
especially  for  Sunday  School  teachers  and 
superintendents  of  adolescent  girls.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  beginners'  book  to  help  the  ordinary 
teacher  without  previous  training  or  experi- 
ence- ...  It  aims  to  show  her  how  to 
plan  a  suitable  program  and  how  to  do 
specific  things  with  that  program." 

The  book  is  admirably  adapted  to  carry 
out  this  purpose.  In  the  central  focus  is 
kept  the  church  worker  and  the  girls  with 
whom  the  church  desires  contact.  Starting 
with  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of  girls' 
need  for  recreation,  Miss  Moxcey  at  once 
passes  to  such  practical  phases  of  the  work 
as  First  Things  in  Building  a  Program, 
Physical  Recreation,  Mental  Recreation,  So- 
cial Recreation,  Organizations  and  Pro- 
grams. Each  division  is  supplemented  by  a 
pertinent  bibliography.  The  discussions 
themselves  are  characterized  by  definiteness 
of  suggestions. 

Because  the  emphasis  upon  the  church  is 
not  unpleasantly  obtrusive,  those  concerned 
with  the  training  of  volunteer  club  leaders 
anywhere  will  find  this  book  helpful.  Many 
such  volunteers  come  forward  with  little  ex- 
perience in  girls'  work  and  with  meager 
knowledge  of  program  possibilities. 

The  reader  may,  at  times,  feel  a  trifle  con- 
fused because  the  suggestions  are  put  for- 
ward as  suitable  for  girls  in  all  kinds  of  cir- 
cumstances— foreign-born  girls,  girls  from 
educated  American  homes,  girls  working  in 
factories,  college  girls,  and  for  girls  in  their 
early  'teens,  their  late  'teens,  their  early 
twenties.  Some  methods  of  adaptation  are 
given,  but  these  are  necessarily  limited.  In 
this  connection,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to 
remember  the  great  scarcity  of  literature  on 
girls'  activities  (except  games)  and  to  real- 
ize that  the  Sunday  school  teacher  for  whom 
Miss  Moxcey  is  writing  is  often  face  to  face 
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■with  just  his  problem  of  a  mixed,  ungraded 
class.  Our  present  extensive  laboratory  ex- 
periments in  girls'  work  will  doubtless  in 
the  near  future  evolve  a  more  classified  tech- 
nique. In  the  meantime,  Miss  Moxcey's 
pioneer  contribution  is  a  genuine  boon  to 
those  struggling  with  today's   urgent   needs. 

Helen  J.  Ferris. 
The  Nervous  Child 

By  Hector  C.  Cameron.  Oxford  Univer- 
sity PFess.  202  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $2-65. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Cameron,  who  is  physician 
in  charge  of  the  children's  department, 
Guy's  Hospital,  London,  has  made  a  sym- 
pathetic and  analytic  study  of  the  hereditary 
nervous  child.  Throughout  the  book  one  is 
mindful  that  the  author  never  loses  sight  of 
the  constant  interplay  of  hereditary  and  en- 
vironmental forces.  He  states  that  "  the  new 
born  baby  has  a  personality  of  his  own,"  and 
makes  the  plea  that  "the  sensitive  nervous 
child  is  often  the  mark  of  intellectual  possi- 
bilities above  the  average."  He  strongly 
advises  separate  nursery  life  for  the  child, 
as  prevails  among  the  well-to-do  English, 
and  we  agree  with  his  criticism  that  here 
in  this  country  the  children  often  mingle  all 
day  in  the  general  life  of  the  household  and 
show  nerve  strain  and  its  attendant  evils. 
The  mother  and  nurse  are  made  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  child's  reactions,  "  this  is 
her  responsibility  and  her  opportunity,  and 
one  must  recognize  that  in  the  early  days, 
the  child's  words  and  actions  are  not  an 
independent  growth,  with  roots  in  his  own 
consciousness,  but  are  often  only  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  words  and  actions  of  others." 
Cameron  states  that  it  is  in  the  second  and 
third  years  of  the  child's  life  that  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  development  of  the  mental 
processes  is  most  apparent,  and  he  divides 
the  nursery  observations  into  four  character- 
istic features  of  the  child's  psychology:  his 
imitativeness,  his  suggestibility,  his  love  of 
power,  and  his  acute,  though  limited,  reason- 
ing faculty. 

Much  practical  help  may  be  found  in  the 
chapters  dealing  with  the  three  common 
neuroses  of  early  childhood:  refusal  of  food, 
sleep,  and  habit  spasm.  It  is  in  these  pages 
that  the  author  is  at  his  best,  realizing  the 
diversity  of  temperament  in  children,  "  which 
is  produced  by  purely  hereditary  factors, 
some  of  so  sensitive  a  nervous  organization 
that  the  environment  requires  the  most  deli- 
cate adjustment." 

It  is  advocated  that  the  sex  education  of 
the  child  be  handled  in  a  frank  straight- 
forward way,  that  the  parent  should  ever  be 
so  en  rapport  with  the  inner  life  of  the  child 
that  budding  questions  may  be  met  as  they 
arise,  so  that  the  child  may  not  be  left  "to 
piece  together  from  his  readings  and  ob- 
servations a  faulty  theory  of  sexual   life." 

The  summing  up  of  the  book  may  well  be 
found  in  an  introductory  remark,  "  the  hygi- 
ene of  the  mind  is  overlooked,  and  faulty 
management  produces  restlessness,  instabil- 
ity, and  hyper-sensitiveness,  which  pass  in- 
sensibly into  neuropathy  in  adult  life.  To 
prevent  so  distressing  a  result  is  our  aim  in 
the  training  of  children." 

Harriet  Coffin,  M.  D. 
•      •      • 

Girlhood  and  Its  Problems 

By  Winfield  S.  Hall  and  Jeanette  W.  Hall. 

John  C.  Winston.     233  pp.     Price  $1 ;  by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $1.1 5- 

Girlhood  and  Its  Problems  is  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts  of  sex  life  and  the  problems 
involved  in  sexual  instruction.  The  authors, 
described  in  the  introduction  as  "  teacher- 
mother  and  physician-father,"  combine  in 
their  presentation  a  sane  scientific  viewpoint, 
together  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  a  girl's 
spiritual  sensitiveness.  As  a  result,  the  dis- 
cussions are  not  gushing  in  sentimentality, 
neither  do  they  disregard  the  poetic  signifi- 
cance of  the  subject. 


Hand  Made  Laces 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  Hand  Made  Laces,  just  now  when 
the  demand  is  at  its  height  and  the  supply 
extremely  limited. 

The  assortment  includes  all  the  most  desir- 
able makes — 

Venise,  Duchess,  Point,  Rosaline, 
Carrick-ma-Cross,  Limerick,  Val- 
enciennes, Binche,  and  Point  de 
Paris,  Filet,  Irish  Crochet,  Cluny 
and  Torchon. 

Medallions  of  various  Hand  Made  Laces 
in  great  variety. 

Prices  for  all  these  laces  are  exceptionally 
reasonable. 

Mail  Orders  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets,  N.Y. 
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The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts:  Social 
Ethics,  Life  Phenomena,  Girlhood  and  Its 
Problems,  Personal  Hygiene,  and  Eugenics. 
On  fire  with  their  realization  of  our  girls' 
great  need  for  the  right  kind  of  sexual  in- 
struction, the  authors  have  endeavored,  as 
they  themselves  say,  to  write  this  book  for 
"  girls,  young  women,  young  wives  and 
young  mothers."  And  because  they  have 
attempted  so  large  a  thing,  in  comparatively 
short  space,  they  have  not  fulfilled  their 
purpose.  Girlhood  and  Its  Problems  could 
not  be  effectively  given  to  many  girls  if,  in- 
deed, to  any — and  for  two  chief  reasons.  In 
many  places,  the  discussions  are  about  rather 
than  to  girls,  coached  in  terms  which  a  'teen 
age  girl,  especially  the  girl  who  is  unin- 
structed,  could  not  grasp.  Furthermore,  the 
book  would  give  the  girl  too  much  at  once. 
A  girl's   awakening  is  gradual.     She   is  not 


ready  to  comprehend,  all  at  once,  fundamen- 
tal life  facts  which  are  new  to  her,  and  dis- 
cussions on  social  ethics  and  the  Mendelian 
theory  of  heredity. 

The  author's  method  of  presentation  is, 
however,  of  use  to  the  teacher,  to  whom  the 
responsibility  for  sex  instruction  has  been 
given,  and  to  the  educated  mother  who  is 
perplexed  about  "what  to  say."  The  large 
range  which  the  book  covers  is  valuable  in 
giving  a  vision  of  the  social  significance  of 
the  subject  as  well  as  presenting  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  definite  knowledge 
which  every  young  woman  should  possess 
before  her  marriage.  Physiological  facts,  as 
well  as  psychological,  are  presented.  The 
beginnings  of  life  in  the  plant  and  animal 
worlds  are  described  in  a  pleasing  and 
scientific  way.  Important  aspects  of  per- 
sonal   hygiene    are    emphasized — mental,    as 
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well  as  physical.  Such  scientific  knowledge, 
such  vision,  is  a  necessary  background  for 
every  teacher,  every  mother,  every  worker 
with  girls.  In  giving  that  background, 
Girlhood  and  Its  Problems  will  find  its 
usefulness. 

Helen  J.  Ferris. 
*      *      * 

The  Expectant  Mother 

By  Samuel  W.  Bandler.     W.  B.  Saunders 

Co.     213  pp.,  illustrated.     Price  $1.25;  by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $1.45. 

The  growth  of  pre-natal  care  and  the  de- 
velopment of  maternity  clinics,  create  a  need 
for  simple,  non-technical,  cheering  pamphlets 
that  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
pectant mother.  This  need  is  scarcely  met 
by  Dr.  Bandler.  The  general  text  is  written 
as  though  the  readers  were  possessed  of 
medical  training  or  a  desire  to  secure  a 
more  or  less  technical  grasp  of  the  subject 
of  obstetrics  in  a  diluted  form.  What  the 
author  regards  as  simple  language,  is  far  be- 
yond the  understanding  of  any  except  highly 
intelligent  members  of  the  laity. 

It  would  hardly  seem  reasonable  to  pre- 
sent discussions  on  Cesarian  section  and  the 
details  of  the  stages  of  labor  to  the  expectant 
mother,  while  giving  practically  no  informa- 
tion upon  the  hygiene  of  pregnancy,  including 
bathing,  clothing,  work,  rest,  and  exercise. 
Isolated  chapters,  as  for  example,  Food  and 
Diet  in  Pregnancy,  The  Care  of  the  Breast, 
Superstitions  of  Pregnancy,  The  Value  of 
Regular  Examinations  of  the  Patient,  are 
more  useful  in  connection  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  average  woman  who  is  to  become 
a  mother. 

As  a  whole  the  author  has  revealed  little 
insight  into  the  social  problems  connected 
with  child  bearing,  and,  as  a  result,  the  in- 
adequacy of  his  book  for  use  by  social  agents 
is  constantly  evident.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
it  possesses  marked  advantages  for  the  so- 
cial workers  themselves  as  a  basis  of  im- 
parting information  to  those  with  whom 
they  must  work.  Nurses  and  doctors  may 
possibly  find  an  occasional  suggestion  of 
value,  although  in  this  connection  nothing  is 
said  which  cannot  be  found  in  other  volumes 
possessing  a  wider  range  of  information 
concerning  the  hygiene  of  pregnancy  and  the 
technique  of  pre-natal  care. 

Ira  S.  Wile,  M.  D. 
*      »      * 

Le  Haras  Humain 

By  Dr.  Binet-Sangle.     Albin  Michel.     244 

pp.,  paper  bound.     Price  frs.  4.50;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $1.25. 

The  author  of  this  book,  of  which  the 
title  may  be  translated  as  The  Human  Stud, 
is  a  professor  of  L'Ecole  de  Psychologic 
The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  advocate  what 
in  some  badly  instructed  minds  is  regarded 
as  the  widespread  ideal  among  eugenicists, 
namely  a  complete  change  in  the  marriage 
moves  and  the  substitution  for  monogamy  of 
legalized,  systematized  polygamy. 

The  author,  with  some  show  of  knowledge, 


discusses  the  laws  of  heredity.  To  the  mod- 
ern eugenicist  he  reveals  an  absence  of  con- 
tact with  progress  in  this  field  as  it  has 
been  made  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Thus, 
the  favorite  authority  which  he  cites  is  Pros- 
per Lucas,  of  1847.  His  display  of  knowl- 
edge or  ignorance  of  genetics  serves,  how- 
ever, merely  to  introduce,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  brief  discussion  of  the  methods  of  improve- 
ment of  domestic  animals  (again  supposed 
to  be  a  favorite  theme  of  the  eugenicist),  and 
then  plunges  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
second  part  into  the  human  stud. 

The  comparison  with  the  organization  of 
an  animal  breeding  plant  is  complete.  The 
scheme  involves,  of  course,  a  limited  num- 
ber of  highly  selected  males  who  shall  head 
the  stud,  and  the  passage  through  of  a  series 
of  young  women.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  in  the  author's  mind  of  the  desirability 
of  this  arrangement  and  the  difficulties  which 
must  arisu  in  the  mind  of  the  monogamist 
are  quite  absent  in  his.  It  becomes  neces- 
sary, however,  to  arrange  for  the  care  of  the 
young,  and  so  a  special  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  rearing  of  the  child.  This  rearing,  of 
course,  will  be  done  by  institutions. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  future  of  the 
population  of  France  that  such  institutions, 
if  they  are  to  be  established,  will  be  more 
successful  than  similar  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  for  the  latest  census  report 
for  the  birth  registration  area  of  the  United 
States  finds  the  highest  infant  mortality  rate 
in  certain  towns  where  there  are  a  number 
of  "  homes  "  for  infants. 

The  one  difficulty  with  schemes  for  com- 
munal treatment  of  the  marriage  relation  is 
that  they  require  the  elimination  of  the  fam- 
ily. The  family  may  not  be  the  ideal  rela- 
tion in  all  cases,  but  despite  its  defects  and 
its  limitations,  it  seems  to  be  superior  to  any- 
other  arrangement  that  has  been  devised. 
The  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  that  it  is 
more  nearly  in  accordance  with  human  in- 
stincts than  any  other.  It  permits  of  the 
exercise  of  the  instincts  of  paternal  and  ma- 
ternal affection,  the  instincts  of  teaching  the 
young,  and  the  instinct  of  love  of  the  parents 
by  the  child,  also  the  satisfaction  of  contact 
with  little  children  which  gives  full  repay- 
ment to  the  mother  for  such  inconveniences 
and  suffering  as  she  may  have  experienced 
in  rearing  a  child,  and  to  the  father  for 
such  limitations  upon  his  movements  as  a 
family  entails.  These  instincts  are  not  ful- 
filled by  a  device  which  merely  insures  pro- 
creation without  any  contact  with  the  off- 
spring. It  would  seem  that  a  more  certain 
method  of  encouraging  the  production  of 
large  families  is  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  instincts  of  parenthood 
and  through  proper  education  increase  the 
delights  of  bringing  up  a  family.  It  may  be 
added  that  parents  are  in  a  better  position 
to  "  understand "  their  children,  since,  be- 
cause of  heredity,  the  parental  idiosyncracies 
reappear  in  the  children. 

Charles  B.  Davenport. 


PERSONALS 


William  T.  Cross,  former  secretary  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  has 
assumed  the  duties  of  survey  officer  for  a 
survey  of  the  physically  handicapped  civil- 
ians in  the  state  of  Illinois,  under  the  Illin- 
ois Department  of  Public  Welfare,  of  which 
Charles  H.  Thorne  is  the  director. 


Julia  Lathrop,  head  of  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  sailed  March  13  on  the  steamer  Im- 
perator  for  Czechoslovakia.  While  in 
Prague  she  will  be  the  guest  of  President 
Masaryk.  She  will  confer  with  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  as  to  the 
best  methods  to  be  employed  to  meet  the 
pressing  conditions,  and  will  also  cooperate 
with  Dr.  Alice  Masaryk  in  Czechoslovak 
Red  Cross  work,  particularly  in  the  mothers' 
and  children's  fields. 


Mrs.  Henry  Moskowitz,  long  active  in  so- 
cial and  industrial  welfare  work,  has  become 
associated  with  the  industrial  and  educa- 
tional department  of  the  Universal  Film 
Company,  which  already  has  a  well  estab- 
lished industrial  department.  Mrs.  Mosko- 
witz believes  the  motion  picture  industry 
has  not  yet  capitalized  its  real  possibilities  in 
the  direction  of  educational  and  industrial 
material  enhanced  by  dramatic  imagination. 


TO  Mary  C.  Morris  and  Everard  Homer 
Smith  of  Brooklyn,  the  hearty  felicita- 
tions of  the  editorial  and  publishing  staff  of 
the  Survey  on  their  approaching  marriage. 
Miss  Morris,  to  whom  the  gifts  of  speech 
and  hearing  have  been  denied,  has  loyally 
served  the  Survey  for  thirteen  years.  Our 
readers  have  often,  before  they  became  sub- 
scribers, had  occasion  to  read  one  or  more 
multigraphed  letters  setting  forth  the  rea- 
sons why  they  should  join  the  Survey  fam- 
ily. The  mechanical  work  on  these  letters 
and  many  other  similar  tasks  have  fallen  to 
Miss  Morris,  whose  happy  countenance  and 
beautiful  character  have  endeared  her  to 
her  associates.  Handicapped  she  may  be, 
but  she  has  seemed  rather  to  be  protected  by 
the  silence  and  freedom  in  which  she  works. 
The  multigraph  has  been  only  the  more  use- 
ful an  instrument  because  its  noise  has  not 
distracted  her.  When  office  alterations  be- 
come necessary  and  the  carpenters  and  ma- 
sons are  in  possession,  the  efficiency  of  most 
of  us  sinks  nearly  or  quite  to  zero;  her's  rises 
in  the  confusion  at  least  by  contrast.  In  the 
home  in  which  Mary  Morris  is  to  preside, 
may  the  secret  music  of  happiness  and  the 
eloquent  speech  of  honest  work  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  the  external  sounds  with 
which  her  neighbors  are  familiar. 


CHICAGO    CONFERENCE 

(Continued  from  page  747) 
feeding  and   we   recommend   that  every  effort  be  made  to  keep   the 
mother   and   child   together  during  the  nursing  period.     We   do  not 
favor  the  enactment  of  any  compulsory  legislation  applicable  only  to 
unmarried  mothers. 

12.  In  cases  where  there  is  inadequate  support  from  the  father,  we 
recommend  careful  consideration  as  to  ways  and  means  by  which  the 
mother  of  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock  may  receive  assistance  in  sup- 
porting her  child  from  other  sources. 

13.  After  an  adjudication  of  paternity  or  an  acknowledgment  in 
writing  by  the  father,  the  child  born  out  of  wedlock  should  have  the 
same  rights  of  inheritance  as  the  child  born  in  wedlock. 

14.  The  child  born  out  of  wedlock  should  bear  its  mother's  sur- 
name, but  after  adjudication  of  paternity  and  upon  petition  of  the 
child  after  it  attains  its  majority,  or  by  the  guardian  or  next  friend 
during  the  minority  of  the  child,  it  should  be  mandatory  upon  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  to  permit  the  child  to  assume  the  surname 
of  the  father. 


NEW  YORK   CONFERENCE 

(Continued  from  page  747) 

5.  Inheritance  Rights.  After  an  adjudication  of  paternity  or  an 
acknowledgment  in  writing  by  the  father,  the  child  born  out  of  wed- 
lock should  have  the  same  rights  of  inheritance  as  the  child  born  in 
wedlock. 

The  child's  right  to  the  name  of  the  father  should  be  permissive 
after  an  adjudication  of  paternity  or  an  acknowledgment  in  writing 
by  the  father. 

6.  Care  by  the  Mother.  The  mother  should  be  persuaded,  by 
good  case  work,  to  keep  her  child  at  least  during  the  nursing  period 
whenever  possible.  When  necessary,  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure 
for  mother  and  child  the  benefits  of  the  so-called  mother's  pension 
acts. 

7.  Illegitimation.  The  child  born  out  of  wedlock  should  be  legi- 
mated  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  its  parents.  The  offspring  of  a 
void  or  voidable  marriage  should  be  by  law  legitimate. 

Subsequent  marriage  of  the  parents  should  legitimatize  the  child 
born  out  of  wedlock. 
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Fire! — Starving  Vienna 
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The  Worn  Doorstep 

Twenty-five  Years  in  Neighborhood  Work 
John  Lovejoy  Elliot 
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Back  in  the  Districts 

What  New  York  Assemblymen's  Constituents  Are  Thinking 

Loula  D.  Lasker 


Attacking  the  Housing  Problem 

The  Experience  of  a  Delaware  Industrial  Town 


Luther  H.  Gulick 
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DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AFFILIATED     COMMITTEES     FOR 
FILMS — Membership    open.        Addres. 
Board   of    Review   of   Motion   Pictures 
Avenue,   New   York   City.      Varied   infc 
service   on   entertainment   and   educatu 
adapted    to   needs   of    community    orga 
churches,  schools.     Also  service  for  city 
THE     AMERICAN     ASSOCIATION     O 
PITAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS — Edna    G. 
Pres.,    Social    Service   Department,    India 
versity,     Indianapolis;     Antoinette     Cam 
Sec,  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 
zation  to  promote  development  of  social 
hospitals     and    dispensaries.        Annual     I 
•with    National    Conference   of   Social    Wo. 
AMERICAN       ASSOCIATION       FOR       I 
LEGISLATION — John    B.    Andrews,    sec'. 
E.   23rd  St.,  New  York.     For  public  emplo 
offices;     industrial     safety     and     health;     work- 
men's     compensation,      health      insurance;      one 
day's    rest    in   seven;    efficient   law    enforcement. 
AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION      OF     INFANT      MORTALITY — 
Gertrude  B.    Knipp,   exec,   sec'y;    1211   Cathedral 
St.,   Baltimore.      Urges  prenatal,   obstetrical  and 
infant   care;    birth   registration;    maternal    nurs- 
ing;   infant   welfare   consultations;    care  of   chil- 
dren  of   pre-school    age   and   school    age. 
AMERICAN    CITY    BUREAU — An    Agency    for 
organizing      and      strengthening      Chambers      of 
Commerce,     City     Clubs,     and    other     civic    and 
commercial     organizations;      and     for     training 
men  in  the  profession  of  community  leadership. 
Address  our  nearest  office — 
Tribune    Building,   New   York. 
123  W.   Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716    Merchants'   Exchange  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
AMERICAN      HOME     ECONOMICS     ASSOCIA- 
TION— Miss   Cora   M.    Winchell,    sec'y,    Teachers 
College,    New    York      Organized    for    betterment 
of    conditions    in    home,    school,    institution    and 
community.      Publishers   Journal   of   Home    Eco- 
nomics.       1211     Cathedral    St.,     Baltimore,    Md. 
AM.        PROPORTIONAL       REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.    D.    Foulke,    pres.;    C.    G.    Hoag, 
sec'y;     Franklin     Bank    Bldg.,     Phila.        Leaflets 
free.        P.    R.    Review,    quarterly,    SOc.     a    year. 
.Membership    (entitles  to  Review  and  other  pub- 
lications)   $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For  the 
conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education.  In- 
formation and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Frank  J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y; 
35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  Tu  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 
CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Dr.  L. 
Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean, 
Director.  To  arouse  public  interest  in  the 
health  of  school  children;  to  encourage  the 
systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools; 
to  develop  new  methods  of  interesting  children 
in  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public 
health  workers  and  health  literature  for  chil- 
dren; to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child 
health  programme. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED) — 
1  -Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Organized  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1919,  to  conserve  the  values  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  to  help  people  of  all 
communities  employ  their  leisure  time  to  their 
best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 
helps  in  organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the 
program  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will,  if  de- 
sired, serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  commit- 
lee  representative  of  community  interests,  deter- 
mines policies  and  assumes  complete  control  of 
the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres. ;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  sec'y. 

EPfiENTCS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human 
inheritances,  hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.      Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  31 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y;  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Serv- 
ice; Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y; 
Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y; 
Miss  Inez  Cavert,  ass't  research  sec'y. 
Commission  on  International  Justice  and 
Goodwill;   Rev.    Henry  A.   Atkinson,   sec'y. 


Commission     on     Church     and     Country     Life; 
Rev.    Edmund    de    S.    Brunner,    exec,    sec'y; 
Rev.  C.   O.   Gill,  field  sec'y. 
Commission    on    Relations    with    France    and 
Belgium,    uniting   American    religious    agen- 
cies   for    the    relief    and    reconstruction    of 
the    Protestant    forces    of    France    and    Bel- 
gium.      Chairman,    Rev.    Arthur    J.    Brown, 
105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York, 
tional  Temperance  Society  and  Commission 
n    Temperance.       Hon.     Carl     E.     Milliken, 
lairman    Commission. 

•TON    INSTITUTE — J.    E.    Gregg,    princi- 
;.     P.    Phenix,    vice-pres. ;    F.    H.    Rogers, 
W.     H.     Scoville,     sec'y;     Hampton,     Va. 
Indian     and     Negro    youth.       Neither    a 
'or    a    Government    school.       Free    illus- 
.iterature. 
IMMIGRANT     AID      COUNCIL     OF     JEWISH 
WOMEN       (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,       146 
Henry    St.,    New    York.      Helen    Winkler,    ch'm. 
Greets   girls    at    ports;    protects,    visits,    advises, 
guides.     Has  international  system  of  safeguard- 
ing.     Conducts    National    Americanization    pro- 
gram. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DIS- 
ABLED MEN — John  Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  Fourth 
Ave.  at  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  crip- 
ples. Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work 
here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an 
enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the  physi- 
cally  handicapped. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laidler,  Secretary,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men 
and  women.  Annual  membership  $3,  $5,  and 
$25:  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist  Review." 
Special   rates   for   students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLOi'.VCD  PEOPLE — Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  informs' ion  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  .Membership  90,000 
with  314  branches.  Membership,  $1  upward. 
NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physi- 
cal, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  in- 
terests of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town 
and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  edu- 
cation; camps;  restrooms,  room  registries, 
boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study; 
secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  over- 
seas work. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22d  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of 
administration;  education;  delinquency,  health; 
recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes  quar- 
terly, "  The  American  Child."  Photographs, 
slides  and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCLVHON, 
INC. — Chas.  F.  Powlison.  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  ex- 
hibit material  which  visualizes  the  principles 
and  conditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide 
service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  cam- 
paigns, etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE — Dr.  Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate  Medi- 
cal Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and 
Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y; 
50  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders, 
feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminol- 
ogy, war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  "Mental  Hygiene";  quarterly:  $2  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS — Edward  M.   Van   Cleve, 

managing    director;    ,    field    sec'y; 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22nd 
St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quanti- 
ties at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Commit- 
tee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  pres.,  New  York;  W.  H. 
Parker,  gen.  sec'y,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chi- 
cago. General  organization  to  discuss  prin- 
ciples of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  effi- 
ciency of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  an- 
nual meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership  $3.  47th 
annual  meeting  New  Orleans,  April  14-21,  1920. 
Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 
Children — Henry  W.  Thurston,  New  York. 
Delinquents     and     Correction — Bernard     Glueck, 

M.   D.,   New  York. 
Health — George   J.   Nelbach.   New  York. 
Public    Agencies    and    Institutions — Robert     W. 

Kelso,    Boston. 
The   Family — Amelia    Sears,    Chicago. 
Industrial    and    Economic    Conditions — Florence 

Kelley,  New  York. 
The  Local  Community — H.  S.   Braucher,  N.   Y. 
Mental    Hygiene — C.     Macfie    Campbell.     M.     D., 

Baltimore. 
Organization  of  Social  Forces — William   J.   Nor- 
ton,  Detroit. 
Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign -Born  in  America 

— Allen  T.  Burns,  New  York. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERV- 
ICE— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'm,  257  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  vol- 
unteer woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific 
service  along  social  and  economic  lines;  co- 
operating with  government  agencies. 
NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH— NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique; to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  infor- 
mation. Official  organ,  the  "  Public  Health 
Nurse,"  subscription  included  in  membership. 
Dues,   $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS*  EXCHANGE 
— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22d  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  work- 
ers organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  personnel  (no  fees)  and  to  work  con- 
structively through  members  for  professional 
standards. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas. ;  Virgil 
V.  Johnson,  sec'y;  465  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York.  Composed  of  social  agencies  working  to 
guide  and  protect  travelers,  especially  women 
and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION, 
381  Fourth  Avemre'  Charles  J.  Hatfield, 
M.  D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing 
problems  and  other  phases  of  tuberculosis 
work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade.  Publishers  "  Journal  of  the  Outdoor 
Life,"  "  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis  "  and 
"  Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  ser- 
vice among  Negroes,  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  127 
East  23d  St.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions 
of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains 
Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE; — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  64  W. 
Randolph  St.  (Room  1003),  Chicago.  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Offi- 
cial organ,   "  Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher.  sec'y; 
1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighbor- 
hood and  community  center  activities  and  ad- 
ministration. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Bnor  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J. 
H.  Kellogg,  pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 
RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  23d  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Educa- 
tion. Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Li- 
brary, Southern  Highland  Division. 
SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  B.  Childs,  sec'y;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city  man- 
ager plan,  county  gov't.  Pamphlets  free. 
TCSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  meth- 
ods. Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren  Logan, 
treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y;  Tuskegee, 
Ala. 
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"  DOUBLE  TOTAL " 

THE  sensitive  heart  of  the  American  people,  through  its 
duly  accredited  representatives  in  Congress,  may  be 
trusted  not  to  allow  verbal  logic  to  interfere  with  its 
natural  impulses.  The  new  War  Risk  Insurance  Law  provides 
that  compensation  for  "  total  permanent  disability  "  incurred 
in  the  late  war  shall  be  $100  a  month.  The  loss  of  both  feet 
or  both  hands  or  the  sight  of  both  eyes,  or  of  one  foot  or  hand 
and  the  sight  of  one  eye,  or  the  state  of  being  helplessly  and 
permanently  bedridden,  are  deemed  to  constitute  "  total  perma- 
nent disability,"  regardless  of  the  earning  power  of  the  man 
so  disabled.  But  a  man  may  have  lost  both  feet  and  both 
hands,  or  a  foot  and  a  hand  and  both  eyes,  or  any  other  of  the 
possible  combinations  of  the  injuries  classified  individually  as 
"  total."  Obviously  his  case  is  more  appealing.  Any  one  can 
see  that  he  is  even  less  likely  to  be  able  to  earn  a  living  than 
those  who  by  definition  are  "  totally  "  disabled.  Justice  and 
humanity  and  gratitude  and  all  other  relevant  considerations 
clearly  demand  that  his  compensation  should  be  larger.  The 
category  of  "  double  total  permanent  disability  "  is  therefore 
devised,  and  the  monthly  compensation  of  the  man  who  is 
doubly  totally  permanently  disabled  is  fixed  at  $200. 

THE   LITTLEDALE    CHARGES 

AN  investigation  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  began  this  week  as  a  result  of  the  indictment 
of  that  board  by  Harold  A.  Littledale,  a  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  who  has  been  publishing  in  that 
paper  the  results  of  his  study  of  the  board's  activities  in  the 
training  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors.  [See  the  Survey  for 
February  28,  page  637.]  The  board  itself  has  asked  for  the 
•investigation,  which  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  of  the  federal  House  of  Representatives. 


T 


CATHOLIC  "  SOCIAL  ACTION  " 

HE  division  of  social  action  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Council  has  been  organized,  with  the  Rev.  John 
A.  Ryan  and  John  A.  Lapp  as  the  directors.  This 
division  is  a  part  of  the  Catholic  plan  of  welfare  and  so<:i\l 
work  carried  on  by  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  in 
succession  to  the  National  Catholic  War  Council.  The  plan 
was  originated  at  the  conference  of  archbishops  and  bishops 
held  in  Washington  in  September,  when  the  welfare  council 
was  created,  headed  by  nine  prelates  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
In  this  organization  Bishop  P.  J.  Muldoon,  Rockford,  Illinois, 
was  made  the  chairman  of  the  division  of  social  action.  The 
division  will  pay  particular  attention  to  social  service,  labor 
problems  and  citizenship.  It  purposes  to  be  a  clearing-house 
of  information  upon  these  subjects,  and  will  make  special  re- 
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searches,  surveys  and  studies  along  these  lines.  Dr.  Ryan  will 
deal  especially  with  the  problems  of  labor,  and  Mr.  Lapp  with 
the  problems  of  citizenship  and  civic  education. 

Among  the  first  activities  of  the  division  will  be  the  furnish- 
ing of  social  service  lecturers  to  Catholic  colleges  and  semi- 
naries, the  preparation  of  volumes  showing  the  Catholic  posi- 
tion on  labor,  social  service  and  citizenship,  the  study  of  pro- 
grams of  Americanization,  and  the  furthering  of  the  plan  of 
citizenship  training  begun  by  the  National  Catholic  War  Coun- 
cil. Headquarters  of  the  division  will  be  at  13 12  Massachu- 
setts avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  an  office  will 
be  maintained  also  in  Chicago. 

A  JURISDICTIONAL   DISPUTE 

THE  first  aviation  timetable  in  America  (of  which  the 
cover  is  reproduced  here)   has  produced  something  of  a 
storm  in  the  Survey  office  in  that  it  does  not  fit  any  ac- 
cepted classification  of  the  social  problem.    Suspended  between 

heaven  and  earth,  the 
aviator  will  be  a  labor 
problem  when  he  begins 
to  ask  for  shorter  hours; 
his  exposure  while  at  his 
trade  presents  a  health 
problem ;  his  linking  of 
state  with  state  and  city 
with  city  makes  him  of 
interest  to  the  student  of 
civics;  in  so  far  as  the 
occupation  affords  em- 
ployment for  former  sol- 
diers after  suitable  train- 
ing, the  educationalist  is 
concerned  about  it;  and 
if  our  cleaningwoman 
(born  in  Croatia)  is 
right  in  saying  that  the 
heavy  snowfall  of  recent 
months  is  God's  punish- 
ment for  the  interference 
of  "  smart  "  navigators 
of  the  air  with  the  laws 
of  nature,  the  depart- 
ment of  crime  and  cor- 
rection will  claim  him. 
Anyhow,  the  new  mode 
of  travel  has  come  to 
stay,  and  its  social  im- 
plications will  not  fail  to 
make  themselves   felt. 


THE  NEW  ORLEANS  CONFERENCE 

SINCE  the  Christmas  holidays  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  has  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  the  South  speaking  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  which  meets 
in  New  Orleans,  April  14-21.  Telegraphic  advices  this  last 
week  from  New  Orleans,  where  Mr.  Lovejoy  has  been  in  ses- 
sion with  the  local  committee,  give  every  indication  of  a  suc- 
cessful gathering  with  a  record-breaking  attendance  from  the 
southern  states  which  have  seen  a  rapid  spread  of  social  interest 
growing  out  of  the  war-time  activities  of  the  Red  Cross,  the 
War  Camp  Community  Service,  etc.  Reservations  from  the 
North,  the  Middle  West  and  South  West  indicate,  moreover, 
that  the  conference  will  be  throughout  national  in  attendance 
and  will  afford  the  first  chance  at  stocktaking  of  important 
developments  in  the  last  twelve  months  during  which  our  in- 
terest in  reconstruction  has  shifted  from  the  formulation  of 
paper  plans  to  concrete  undertakings. 

The  opening  session  will  be  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Na- 


tional Child  Labor  Committee  on  the  evening  of  the  14th, 
with  an  invocation  by  Archbishop  Shaw  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Diocese  of  New  Orleans;  the  presidential  address;  an  address 
by  Randal  J.  Condon,  superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  schools 
and  one  by  Dr.  Felix  Adler  on  the  American  Child:  Sound 
in  Mind  and  Body.  Other  joint  meetings  during  the  con- 
ference will  include  that  with  the  National  Probation  Officers 
Association,  the  National  Children's  Home  Society,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Education  of  Backward,  Truant  and  De- 
linquent Children.  Throughout  the  conference  the  cause  of 
the  children  will  have  warranted  emphasis. 

It  is  perhaps  invidious  to  single  out  special  features  from  the 
preliminary  program,  but  among  those  which  will  mark  the 
opportuneness  of  the  conference  discussions,  will  be  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  work  of  the  police  women  of  the  national 
capitol  by  Mrs.  Mina  Van  Winkle,  the  Hughes  Health  Act 
of  Ohio  and  its  amendments,  the  latest  reports  on  the  Fraru- 
ingham  community  health  experiment,  and  the  gains  in  the 
cooperative  movement. 

The  part  which  social  workers  are  taking  in  the  industrial 
field  as  counsellors  and  employment  managers  will  be  told  by 
Arthur  J.  Todd,  formerly  professor  of  sociology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  and  one  of  the  group  of  university  men 
and  social  workers  who  within  the  last  year  have  gone  actively 
into  industry.  Of  kindred  interest  is  the  report  of  progress  of 
work  undertaken  under  the  Engineering  Foundation  with 
which  the  late  Dr.  E.  E.  Southard,  director  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Psychiatric  Institute  of  Boston  was  identified.  The 
paper,  by  Mary  C.  Janett,  will  mark  the  advances  made  in 
applying  the  principles  of  mental  hygiene  to  industry.  Of 
equal  interest  is  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Powers  of  the 
Mental  Hygiene  Committee  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation, New  York,  on  the  Industrial  Cost  of  the  Psycho- 
pathic Employee.  These  are  but  two  items  on  the  rich  bill  of 
fare  offered  by  the  Mental  Hygiene  Committee  of  the  con- 
ference. 

No  less  striking  will  be  the  report  by  William  J.  Norton, 
secretary  of  the  Detroit  Patriotic  Fund,  on  the  Growing  De- 
mand for  Coordination  in  National  Social  Work,  a  summary 
of  results  of  the  19 19  money-raising  efforts  and  the  post-war 
attitude  of  givers,  and  a  paper  on  The  Relation  of  Sectarian 
Organizations  to  City-wide  Federations  by  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Gressle,  of  the  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Catholic  Charities — three 
of  the  many  contributions  under  the  Committee  on  Organiza- 
tion of  Social  Forces. 

Social  experience,  aspiration  and  achievement  in  the  South 
will,  of  course,  be  brought  out  under  all  of  the  ten  divisions  of 
the  conference.  Among  the  contributions  will  be  Mrs.  Bush's 
narrative  of  how  Alabama  has  organized  her  work  for  children, 
kindred  lessons  from  South  Carolina,  advances  in  rural  social 
work  with  special  emphasis  on  the  agricultural  South,  the  re- 
port of  the  commissioner  of  public  welfare  of  Raleigh  on 
Methods  of  Raising  the  Morale  of  Public  Opinion;  the 
juvenile  delinquency  problems  of  the  southern  states  revealed 
by  the  work  of  the  juvenile  courts  in  Alabama  and  Louisiana, 
cooperation  between  state  and  county  health  authorities  in 
North  Carolina  and  the  County  Model  Health  Campaigns  of 
Mississippi. 

No  less  than  three  southern  governors  will  take  part  in  the 
general  session  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Agencies  and  In- 
stitutions. Its  sessions  will  take  up  the  social  effect  of  prohibi- 
tion in  the  South  and  the  care  and  treatment  of  prisoners  at 
the  Angola  Sugar  Plantation  and  the  Florida  Penal  Colony. 
The  Committee  on  the  Family  will  have  a  session  on  the 
adaptations  which  the  rural  field  requires  with  illustrations 
drawn  from  the  Gulf  Division  of  the  Home  Service  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  while  the  Committee  on  the  Local  Com- 
munity will  give  special  attention  to  community  work  for  Ne- 
groes. The  oriental  and  Mexican  problems  as  they  enter  into 
the  belt  of  southern  states  will  find  illumination  under  the  new 
Committee  on  the  Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in 
America. 
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From,  Die  Munkcte,  Vienna 


CHEAPER  MEAT 

NINE  states,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New  York, 
will  hold  a  "  Save  Money  on  Meat  "  week  from  March 
22  to  March  27.  The  federal  fair  price  commissioners  in  these 
states,  acting  under  instructions  from  the  Depaitment  of 
Justice,  will  urge  consumers  to  buy  the  lower-priced  cuts  of 
beef,  pork  and  lamb  which  are  as  nutritious  as  those  most  in 
demand.  Meat  dealers  in  these  states  complain  that  customers 
will  cheerfully  pay  75  cents  and  more  for  a  pound  of  porter- 
house or  sirloin  but  will  not  look  at  other  steaks  at  half  the 
price.  As  a  result,  the  price  for  beef  has  had  to  be  raised  all 
round,  and  the  resulting  "  return  to  our  mutton  "  has  led  to 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  price  of  that  commodity  also. 

THE  CENTRALIA  VERDICT 

SEVEN  members  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  Worl-d 
organization  have  been  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the 
second  degree  in  connection  with  the  Armistice  day  killings 
at  Centralia,  Washington  (see  the  Survey  for  November 
29,  T9!9  and  March  13),  according  to  press  dispatches.  These 
defendants  were  being  tried  for  the  murder  of  Warren  O. 
Grimm,  one  of  the  four  ex-service  men  who  lost  their  lives. 
Three  of  the  accused  were  found  not  guilty  while  one  was 
acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  A  further  report  from  a 
correspondent  of  the  Survey  who  has  been  attending  the  trial 
will  be  printed  in  a  coming  issue. 

FIRE! 

NO  vocabulary  can  stand  the  strain  of  finding  new  cap- 
tions for  the  stories  of  suffering,  of  distress,  of  impend- 
ing total  ruin  that  pour  in  from  central  and  eastern 
Europe — captions  that  will  cause  a  ripple  on  the  placid  sur- 
face of  American  indifference.  Congress  has  not  yet  appro- 
priated for  foreign  loans  the  comparatively  small  sum  that 
has  been  asked  for  by  the  government  out  of  the  profits  of 
war  transactions  in  food,  and  it  does  not  now  seem  as  though 
it  will;  the  explanation  given  in  Washington  is  that  there 
was  no  popular  demand  for  a  loan  of  that  kind.  Mr. 
Hoover  has  failed,  in  spite  of  a  method  of  collection  and  dis- 
tribution as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious,  to  secure  from  the 
American  public  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  gifts 
towards  the  relief  of  hunger  in  Europe  which  he  had  ex- 
pected would  be  made  cheerfully. 

Twenty-four  carloads  of  food  and  ten  of  clothing  and 
hospital  supplies  sent  by  the  American  Relief  Committee  for 
Sufferers  in  Austria  reached  Vienna  last  week,  after  many 
delays  and  difficulties;  but  they  do  not  suffice  to  meet  even  the 
existing  emergency.  The  drafts  upon  the  food  warehouses 
which  had  been  counted  upon  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
relief  committee  have  not  come  in  sufficient  numbers.  For  the 
sake  of  the  American  journalist  who  when  he  arrived  at  Trieste 
thought  he  had  come  to  Russia  and  for  the  likes  of  him  it 
should  be  added  that  Vienna  is  the  capital  of  Austria,  where 
prior  to  the  war  half  the  political  intrigues  of  Europe  were 
hatched,  including  the  conspiracy  against  Serbia,  lately  the 
vassal  of  its  younger  rival  but  for  untold  generations  previously 
the  bulwark  of  European  civilization  against  the  withering 
prairie  fires  from  the  East,  a  city  of  art  and  industry,  a  home 
of  the  humanities.  Vienna  has  sent  her  own  messenger  to  the 
United  States  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Jerome  Stoneborough,  an 
American  of  Austrian  birth,  who  on  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Hoover  has  arrived  to  tell  of  the  facts  which  she  has  witnessed 
and  learned  at  first  hand  during  the  last  few  months.  To  a 
representative  of  the  Survey  she  said  last  week: 

Vienna  is  at  the  eve  of  another  revolution — not  a  revolution  in 
which  democratic  systems  of  government  arise,  in  which  harsh  caste 
rules  are  broken  and  peoples  enter  upon  their  heritage  of  freedom, 
but  a  revolution  of  despair  and  complete  social  disorder. 


"take  a  ride,  sir?" 

In  fact,  the  revolution  has  already  commenced.  The  most  neces- 
sary laws  of  community  life  are  already  openly  disobeyed.  Amer- 
ican consignments  of  food  parcels  do  not  reach  their  destination  be- 
cause in  a  land  where  everyone  starves  stealing  is  no  longer  recog- 
nized as  a  sin.  Any  day  one  may  see  a  wagon  of  cordwood  pillaged 
by  an  eager  crowd  while  policemen  stand  by  and  look  the  other  way. 

Similar  testimony  was  given  the  other  day  by  Jane  Addams 
who  described  how  a  young  American  officer,  when  he  thought- 
lessly handed  a  sandwich  from  his  pocket  to  a  child  with 
begging  eyes,  suddenly  found  himself  set  upon  by  a  crowd  of 
children  whose  savage  instinct  was  uncurbed  by  the  discipline 
of  civilization,  and  had  to  be  removed  to  a  hospital.  Mrs. 
Stoneborough  foresees  an  early  downfall  of  the  present  moder- 
ate socialist  government  of  city  and  state  unless  economic  con- 
ditions change  immediately.  This  downfall,  she  says,  will  not 
be  due  to  Bolshevist  propaganda — a  Bolshevist  army  marching 
upon  Austria  would  find  itself  received  with  open  arms — but 
to  the  despair  of  mothers  who  see  their  children  die  of  starva- 
tion without  being  able  to  help  them. 

In  the  ten  days  February  8  to  17,  Vienna  registered  1036  deaths 
and  only  8  births.  At  the  end  of  the  winter,  half  a  million  of  her 
population  will  have  died,  most  of  them  from  starvation.  In  one 
of  the  great  hospitals  in  the  city,  new-born  infants  have  died  in 
recent  weeks  because  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  maternity  wards 
at  the  necessary  temperature  to  preserve  their  lives. 

As  large  slices  of  Austria  were  cut  off  by  the  Allies  and  added  to 
the  territory  of  neighboring  states,  thousands  of  families  migrated  to 
Vienna;  many  were  driven  from  their  homes  and  despoiled  of  all 
their  belongings.  Army  officers,  without  job  or  pension,  were  put 
on  unemployment  grant  lists,  as  were  also  the  ever  increasing  num- 
bers of  workmen  unable  to  find  work  because  there  was  neither  fuel 
nor  raw  material  to  keep   industry  going. 

A  few  weeks  ago  when  we  traveled  to  the  frontier,  we  did  not 
see  a  single  factory  chimney  smoking.  To  pay  all  these  out-of- 
works  and  refugees,  the  government  printed  money  and  more  money, 
until  today  the  crown  is  worth  one-fiftieth  part  of  what  it  was 
before  the  war.  With  this  deterioration  of  Austrian  cuirency, 
crowds  of  Italian  and  other  foreign  dealers  came  into  Austria  and 
bought  up,  with  paper  crowns,  all  merchandise  that  could  be  trans- 
ported out  of  the  country,  until  almost  nothing  movable  is  left. 

With  the  bills  in  hand,  Austrian  merchants  found  themselves 
unable  to  restock,  often  even  to  maintain  their  families.  All  this 
happened  without  the  outside  world  quite  realizing  what  was  going 
on,   for,   apart  from  two   Allied   trains   between   Warsaw    and   Pan's 
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OUR  LINKS  WITH  MEXICO 

Believing  that  much  harm  ivas  done  by  misleading  informa- 
tion about  the  political  and  economic  condition  of  Mexico 
and  pointing  to  the  actual  statistics  of  Mexican  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  as  proof  of  stability  and  prog- 
ress, the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  passed  the 
following  resolution: 

THE  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce  urges  upon  the  press 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  chambers  of  commerce 
of  its  several  communities  the  high  importance  of  placing  be- 
fore the  people  of  the  United  States  the  concrete  facts  which 
demonstrate  the  financial,  commercial,  political  and  social 
progress  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  thus  bringing  to  the 
new  leadership  which  the  various  organized  agencies  of 
Mexican  life  are  developing  the  assurance  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  forward-looking  men  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
desire  for  practical  cooperation — financial,  industrial,  social 
— on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  our  thought  and  life. 

In  passing  this  resolution,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
St.  Louis  wishes  particularly  to  pay  tribute  to  the  integrity 
with  which  during  the  darkest  days  of  the  revolution  the 
commercial  houses  of  Mexico  discharged  their  obligations 
to  the  merchants,  manufacturers  and  financial  institutions 
of  St.  Louis,  and  to  offer  its  felicitations  upon  the  fact  that 
the  confidence  then  inspired  in  the  ultimate  outworking  of 
the  problems  confronting  the  Mexican  people  is  today  receiv- 
ing such  ample  justification. 


which  pass  through  Vienna,  and  reserved  mostly  for  official  use, 
diere  is  almost  no  communication.  Emigration  has  become  impos- 
sible; for  with  the  present  exchange  rates  not  even  those  reputed 
wealthy  can  afford  to  live  abroad  ;  besides,  only  one  or  two  of  the 
formerly  neutral  countries  would  harbor  them  anyhow. 

The  American  Relief  Administration  at  the  present  time  gives 
some  275,000,  Austrian  children  one  nourishing  meal  per  day;  more 
than  half  of  them  are  in  Vienna.  They  are  fed  in  public  places 
because  their  parents  cannot  be  entrusted  with  the  food.  They 
are  helped  for  six  weeks  only  to  make  room  at  the  end  of  that  term 
to  another  275,000  "worst  cases."  Children  of  two  years  and  more 
are  not  weaned  because  on  a  diet  of  dark  bread  and  cabbage  they 
must  die.  Those  given  American  aid  are  in  the  age  group  of  six 
to  fourteen  years  only. 

The  Relief  Administration  has  tried  to  help  the  authorities  better 
to  organize  the  rationing  of  food  to  the  adult  population  so  as  to 
make  the  most  of  all  resources.  The  surplus  of  available  foods, 
when  all  rations  are  distributed,  is  used  in  public  kitchens  for  those 
unable  to  buy  any  food  at  all.  It  has  to  be  thinned  and  watered  to 
create  an  illusion  of  quantity  which  under  any  other  circumstances 
dieticians  would  frown  upon.  The  Friends,  English  and  Americans, 
are  doing  pioneer  service  in  relieving  distress;  but,  of  course,  there 
are  few  of  them  and  their  means  are  limited. 

OTHER  EVIDENCE 

THIS    testimony   is   reinforced   by  correspondence    from 
Austria.     One  letter  says  that  suicides  and  outbreaks  of 
insanity  are  daily  occurrences.       Emily  Balch  who,  as 
secretary  of  the  woman's  international  committee  at  Geneva, 
is  in  constant  touch  with  affairs  in  Austria,  writes: 

The  situation  seems  to  be  this:  While  relief  is  needed,  it  is  a  mere 
stop  gap.  Production  must  start  up,  and  for  this  there  must  be  avail- 
able coal  and  raw  materials.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  necessary  this  is 
for  sheer  physical  self-support;  for  by  export  alone  can  they  expect 
to  imporLthe  things  of  which  they  have  absolute  need — and  also  for 
morale. 

It  all  comes  down  to  a  question  of  credits,  and  of  permission  in 
neighboring  territory  to  send  coal  and  other  supplies.  As  regards 
the  latter,  the  combination  of  the  old  bad  feeling  and  of  urgent  home 
wants  make  Czechoslovakia  and  other  neighbors  very  grudging.  As 
to  credits,  European  financiers  analyse  the  situation  as  stated.  They 
admit  that  abundant  credits  are  necessary  if  we  are  not  to  have  the 
city  streets  choked  with  the  dead  and  dying;  but,  they  say,  only 
America  can  give  the  necessary  credits.  And  having  washed  their 
hands  they  leave  it  there.     And  America? 

The  same  mail  brought  an  appeal  from  Viennese  women, 
written  in  the  French  language.  While  in  the  frightful  war 
years  there  existed  at  any  rate  the  hope  of  being  able  to  live, 
however  poorly,  they  write,  economic  disaster  has  transformed 
the  metropolis  into  a  city  of  mendicants.  A  majority  of  Vien- 
nese are  beggars,  without  food,  clothes  and  shoes.    The  house 


famine  has  surpassed  the  worst  fears ;  hearths  are  without  fire ; 
lack  of  artificial  light  has  interrupted  trade  and  paralyzed 
industrial  activity.  The  food  situation  is  described  in  consid- 
erable detail.  A  regular  system  of  rationing  has  long  become 
impossible.  There  is  nothing  to  distribute.  Milk  is  available 
only  for  children  under  two  years  of  age,  a  quart  a  day.  Not 
even  money,  were  there  any,  could  buy  eggs,  fresh  vegetables, 
potatoes,  sugar,  and  imported  groceries.  For  five  years  there 
has  been  no  importation  of  cotton  or  linen.  Outer  clothes,  for 
several  years,  have  been  made  exclusively  of  artificial  textiles; 
lack  of  linen  has  increased  the  virulence  of  contagious  disease. 
The  mills  stand  idle  because  there  is  no  coal ;  and  prices  of  all 
clothing  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  times  what  they  were  in 
times  of  peace.  Military  stores  are  now  entirely  exhausted. 
There  is  no  leather,  and  shoes  are  no  longer  made. 

Of  "  homes  "  three-quarters  have  only  one  or  two  rooms, 
and  less  than  4  per  cent  have  more  than  four  rooms.  A  census 
at  the  end  of  July  revealed  a  total  of  126  empty  dwellings  in 
the  whole  city;  and  these  were  described  as  uninhabitable. 
Since  1914,  there  has  been  no  building. 

UNDER  ANY   OTHER  NAME 

ONCE  more  the  Foreign  Language  Information  Service 
Bureau  has  had  to  buy  new  letterheads.  Organized  in 
1918  as  a  division  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion, the  bureau  for  a  time  continued  under  an  emergency 
fund  given  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  was  then  taken 
over  by  the  War  Camp  Community  Service,  later  Community 
Service,  Inc.  This  great  national  agency,  however,  failed  to 
raise  enough  funds  to  finance  all  its  work,  and  so  the  language 
bureau  once  more  was  on  the  brink  of  catastrophe.  For  two 
months  the  sacrifice  of  its  staff  and  gifts  from  individual 
friends  kept  its  doors  open;  on  February  1,  it  became  a  national 
bureau  in  the  Department  of  Civilian  Relief  of  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

No  change  in  name  or  status,  however,  has  changed  the 
nature  of  the  work  or  the  ever  increasing  demand  for  it.  The 
bureau  still  exists  primarily  to  inform  the  foreign-born  in  his 
own  language  about  the  government  and  institutions  of  his 
adopted  country  and,  reversely,  to  tell  the  native-born  some- 
thing about  the  alien  groups,  so  as  to  prevent  misunderstand- 
ings and  mistrust.  There  are  now  eighteen  foreign  language 
divisions,  taken  care  of  by  staff  members  thoroughly  familiar 
with  these  languages ;  the  plan  is  to  increase  this  number 
eventually  so  as  to  include  every  foreign  country  represented  in 
the  United  States  by  a  considerable  group.  A  Washington 
office  maintains  intimate  contacts  with  the  different  govern- 
ment departments,  no  less  than  fifty-eight  of  them.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  distribution  of  articles  translated  into  different 
languages  to  more  than  800  newspapers  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  cooperation  with  more  than  67,000  foreign  language 
organizations,  the  bureau  has  expanded  its  services  to  individ- 
uals in  a  way  that  should  commend  itself  to  case  workers  and 
others  who  know  that  information  service  of  any  kind,  to  be 
most  effective,  has  to  be  individualized.  Examples  of  such 
services  have  already  been  given  in  the  Survey.  Letters 
received  show  keen  appreciation  for  them.  Occasionally  one 
of  the  divisional  managers  makes  a  trip  and  addresses  a  number 
of  meetings,  occasions  for  much  consultation  on  matters  as 
diverse  as  employment  conditions  and  the  filling  out  of  income 
tax  blanks,  the  prohibition  law  and  divorce. 

Josephine  Roche,  director  of  the  bureau,  and  her  asso- 
ciates now  hope  to  continue  the  interrupted  publication  of 
translated  pamphlets  and,  perhaps,  of  books,  and  to  extend  the 
lecture  system.  In  the  twenty  months  since  the  work  was 
started,  there  has  been  no  criticism  of  the  policy  or  of  the 
activities  of  the  bureau.  The  government  departments,  for  the 
most  part,  have  given  evidence  that  they  are  glad  to  have  this 
means  of  communicating  with  sections  of  the  population  other- 
wise difficult  to  reach ;  and  several  important  Americanization 
agencies  have  cooperated  in  the  work. 


Attacking  the  Housing  Problem 

The  Experience  of  an  Industrial  Town 
By  Luther  H.  Gulick 


NEW   YORK  BUREAU   OF    MUNICIPAL  RESEARCH 


ONE  of  the  leading  indoor  sports  at  the  present  time 
is  flaying  the  landlord.  There  is  hardly  a  city  in 
which  rent-profiteering  committees  have  not  been 
instituted  by  official  and  by  non-official  agencies.  In 
New  York  city  alone,  separate  committees  appointed  by  the 
governor,  the  state  legislature,  the  mayor,  the  board  of  alder- 
men, the  Merchants'  Association,  the  Central  Federated 
Union,  the  United  Real  Estate  Owners'  Association,  the 
Washington  Heights  Civic  Federation,  the  Bronx  Citizens' 
Committee,  and  the  Women's  Municipal  League  have  each 
been  at  work  on  the  housing  problem.  New  York  and  other 
cities  which  have  been  through  the  same  experience  might  well 
take  a  leaf  from  the  experience  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in 
approaching  its  housing  problem. 

Wilmington  is  an  industrial  and  commercial  city  of  112,000 
population.  Under  the  attraction  of  war  work  the  popula- 
tion has  increased  19  per  cent  since  the  spring  of  19 14. 
Even  before  this  large  increase  Wilmington  ranked  as  one 
of  the  most  densely  populated  and  closely  built-up  cities  of  its 
size  in  the  United  States.  In  19 10  it  outranked  both  Law- 
rence, Massachusetts,  and  Philadelphia.  The  failure  of  home 
building  to  keep  pace  with  this  sudden  and  large  increase  of 
population  forced  the  federal  government  to  build  five  hundred 
houses  near  the  shipyards  during  191 8.  With  the  signing  of 
the  armistice,  however,  it  was  expected  that  private  builders 
would  make  up  for  lost  time  and  erect  enough  houses  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  city.  This  expectation  proved  vain.  Not 
enough  houses  were  constructed  during  19 19  to  keep  pace  with 
the  normal  increase  of  population.  Early  in  1919  various 
groups  of  interested  citizens  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  hous- 
ing problem  had  not  disappeared  with  the  war  and  that  unless 
concerted  action  were  taken  immediately,  the  future  growth 
and  welfare  of  Wilmington  would  be  seriously  hampered. 

Organized  labor  was  the  first  to  act.  In  April  the  Central 
Labor  Union  of  Wilmington  appointed  a  committee  of  five 
"  to  study  the  housing  situation  in  Delaware  and  particularly 
to  report  on  the  possibility  of  starting  an  Octavia  Hill  Associa- 
tion for  the  city."  The  Service  Citizens  of  Delaware,  a  war- 
time coordinating  organization  working  in  close  relation  with 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  appointed  a  committee  of  business 
men  and  bankers  with  similar  aims  and  duties.  These  two 
committees  have  met  repeatedly  as  a  joint  body.  Herein  lies 
the  unique  feature  of  the  Wilmington  method  of  attacking  the 
housing  problem.  The  labor  union  committee  and  the  busi- 
ness men's  committee  have  worked,  gathered  material,  debated, 
arrived  at  a  constructive  housing  program  and  issued  a  report 
as  a  single  joint  body. 

The  inevitable  and  semi-official  "  rent  profiteer  court  "  was 
established  early  in  the  fall.  But  unlike  that  of  most  cities,  this 
"  court  "  was  integrated  with  the  Joint  Committee  on  Housing 
by  placing  at  its  head  the  most  active  banker  of  that  committee. 
This  complete  correlation  of  the  "  profiteer  court  "  and  the 
Committee  on  Housing  placed  each  in  possession  of  all  the  in- 


'The  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  was  retained  by  the 
Wilmington  Joint  Committee  on  Housing  to  assist  in  the  study"  here 
described. 


formation  and  prevented  a  dissipation  of  energy  through  dupli- 
cation. 

"  Wilmington  needs  homes  for  7,800  people  at  once.  This 
will  require  the  construction  of  1,500  dwellings  in  the  im- 
mediate future."  These  are  the  first  two  sentences  of  the 
report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Housing  which  has  just  been 
published — Shall  Wilmington  Stop  Growing?  Bulletin  of 
the  Service  Citizens  of  Delaware,  Vol.  1,  No.  5.  This  serious 
shortage  is  the  result  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  increase  in 
population  and  the  increase  in  homes.  While  the  population 
had  increased  19  per  cent,  a  careful  study  of  the  building 
permits  showed  that  the  number  of  dwellings  had  increased 
but  11  per  cent  since  1914.  The  Joint  Committee  describes 
the  significance  of  this  housing  shortage  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
The  report  states: 

This  lack  of  homes  is  a  vital  problem.  It  has  already  been  felt  in 
dangerous  overcrowding,  in  excessively  high  death  and  infant  mor- 
tality rates,  in  rent  profiteering,  in  decreased  industrial  efficiency, 
in  increased  labor  turnover,  and  has  actually  resulted  in  driving 
workers  and  business  to  other  cities  where  homes  can  be  found.  If 
the  present  housing  shortage  continues  for  any  considerable  period 
of  time  the  effect  upon  Wilmington  will  be  serious  indeed.  Wil- 
mington cannot  expect  to  grow  without  first  meeting  its  housing 
problem;  it  cannot  get  new  business  without  an  adequate  supply  of 
efficient  labor;  it  cannot  man  the  industries  without  housing  the  man. 
Whole  families  cannot  live  in  one  room  and  rear  strong,  healthy 
children.  The  wage-earner  cannot  pay  half  his  earnings  for  rent 
and  still  support  his  family.  The  foreigner  cannot  be  Americanized 
when  forced  to  live  in  un-American  surroundings. 

It  is  not  only  the  large  cities  that  have  developed  their  prob- 
ems  of  overcrowding.  Wilmington,  too,  has  its  slums.  The 
committee's  report  presents  statistics  for  sections  of  the  city 
showing  crowding  over  large  areas  to  the  extent  of  1.5  persons 
per  room,  and  individual  cases  in  which  ten-  and  eleven-room 
dwellings  house  five  and  six  families  with  as  many  as  twenty- 
eight  members.  Rents  up  to  $20  per  month  for  a  single  room 
"  home  "  with  no  heat,  water  or  sanitary  facilities  were  dis- 
covered. Shacks  were  found  along  the  Christiana  river  with 
the  tide  water  standing  in  the  cellars,  and  even  in  the  first 
floors,  at  high  tide.  There  were  inhabited  areas  without 
water,  without'  sewers,  and  in  some  cases  without  sewers  or 
water.  Even  in  some  of  the  sewered  sections,  yard  privies 
were  the  rule.  Leaking  roofs,  rotted  floors,  dark  narrow  stair- 
ways decayed  with  age,  undrained  and  polluted  yards  and 
alleys  complete  the  picture  as  drawn  by  the  Joint  Committee. 

The  labor  members  of  the  committee,  it  would  seem,  have 
secured  the  expression  of  their  views  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
slums  in  this  trenchant  paragraph: 

Through  all  past  years  the  community  has  devoted  its  energies 
to  getting  more  business,  erecting  finer  buildings,  expanding  its 
industries,  and  accumulating  greater  profits.  Little  or  no  thought 
and  effort  have  been  devoted  to  making  plans  for  the  decent  housing 
of  the  workers.  Little  has  been  accomplished  to  clean  up  the  slums 
and  make  it  impossible  for  new  slum  conditions  to  develop.  The 
time  has  now  come  for  the  community  to  face  the  situation  and  begin 
the  work  of  slum  clearance  and  slum  prevention. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  private  builder?  Why  doesn't 
he  meet  the  demand  for  new  homes?  These  were  the  questions 
that  naturally  arose,  and  to  be  in  a  position  to  answer  them 
the  builders  and  the  contractors  of  the  city  and  the  bankers 
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The  map  of  Wilmington  here  presented  indicates  in  black  the  parts  of  Wilmington  given  over  to  the  homes  of  the  workers. 
It  is  in  these  sections  that  the  slums  are  to  be  found  as  well  as  many  factories  and  workshops. 


who  furnished  the  building  capital  were  called  in.  Their  story 
was  one  of  fear.  The  contractors  reported  that  building  costs 
had  advanced  from  93  per  cent  to  105  per  cent  since  19 14,  and 
that  if  they  built  at  present  prices,  they  might  lose  heavily  if 
the  expected  drop  in  prices  materialized  in  a  few  years  and 
their  high-cost  buildings  were  forced  to  compete  in  the  market 
with  newer  and  cheaper  houses.  The  building  promoter  gave 
iie  same  answer,  with  the  addition  that  money  or  credit  for 
Juilding  was  hard  to  find.  Tax  exempt  securities,  lucrative 
industrial  stocks  and  the  unprecedented  opportunity  for  specu- 
lative gains  had  drained  the  market  of  available  capital.  A 
study  of  the  municipal  ordinances  and  state  laws  showed  the 
further  significant  facts  that  there  was  no  city  zoning  ordinance 
to  protect  the  home  builder,  and  that  second  mortgages  were 
utterly  unmarketable  as  there  was  no  provision  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  holder  of  the  second  mortgage  and  no  interest  in- 
ducement. The  combination  of  these  causes  had  so  curtailed 
the  expected  housing  boom  that  the  Joint  Committee  definitely 
concluded  that  "  the  housing  shortage  in  Wilmington  is  not 
being  met  by  private  builders  and  private  investors.  The 
housing  problem  must  be  attacked  by  the  community." 

The  costs  of  home  building  in  Wilmington  were  the  subject 
of  careful  study.  The  prices  for  labor  and  for  materials  were 
found  to  compare  favorably  with  those  in  Philadelphia,  though 
the  limited  local  supply  of  brick  resulted  in  slightly  higher 
costs  in  Wilmington.  Overhead  costs  of  construction  were 
found  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  those  in  Philadelphia.  The 
cause  of  this  was  not  difficult:  to  locate ;  it  lay  in  the  uneconomi- 


cal small-scale  methods  of  Wilmington.  It  was  found  for 
example,  on  the  basis  of  facts  presented  by  the  labor  union 
members,  that  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  bricklayers  of  the 
city  were  working  for  forty-two  contractors.  The  committee 
stated  "  each  small  contractor  with  but  a  few  men  working  for 
him  requires  not  only  a  builder's  profit,  but  his  own  salary  as 
well." 

The  Joint  Committee,  because  of  its  make-up,  was  under  no 
delusion  as  to  the  fundamental  relation  between  wages  and 
housing.  A  survey  of  9,500  Wilmington  workers  had  shown 
that  58  per  cent  were  unskilled.  Their  average  wage  was  $18 
per  week,  while  the  average  for  skilled  labor  was  $27.  Though 
these  figures  were  for  191 7,  the  committee  had  evidence  to 
show  that  the  weekly  earnings,  as  distinguished  from  wages,  of 
unskilled  labor  during  the  winter  of  1919-20  were  not  above 
$18  or  $19.  The  committee  also  stated,  following  the  accepted 
budget  ratio,  that  a  worker  could  not  spend  for  a  month's  rent 
more  than  a  week's  earnings.  "  Where  higher  rent  payments 
prevail,"  said  the  committee,  "  the  wage-earner's  family  must 
suffer.  Lodgers  must  be  taken  into  already  crowded  accommo- 
dations; the  standards  of  living,  in  clothing  and  food,  must  be 
lowered ;  the  women  and  children  must  be  put  to  work  to  in- 
crease the  family  income." 

On  this  basis,  a  majority  of  the  workers  of  Wilmington 
could  not  pay  a  monthly  rental  of  over  $18,  or  an  annual 
rental  of  over  $216.  No  private  builder  could  afford  to  in- 
vest over  $1,950  for  land  and  dwelling  in  Teturn  for  such  a 
rental.    And  in  the  face  of  this  situation,  the  committee  found 
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that  "  under  present  building  costs,  the  cheapest  decent  house 
that  can  now  be  erected  must  sell  for  them  $3,000  to  $3,500." 
They  thus  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "  it  is  impossible  to 
build  new  houses  with  rentals  within  the  reach  of  the  average 
worker." 

The  constructive  housing  program  of  the  Joint  Committee 
may  be  summed  up  in  five  points : 

1.  The  establishment  by  the  business  men  of  the  city  of  a  million- 
dollar  limited-dividend  housing  corporation  to  carry  through  large 
development  projects,  and  to  build  houses  for  individual  home  own- 
ers on  the  10  per  cent  down  and  monthly  payment  plan; 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  rental  section  of  the  housing  corpora- 
tion to  apply  Octavia  Hill  principles  especially  to  the  management 
of  rental  properties  in  the  slum  sections; 

3.  The  full  enforcement  of  the  city's  health  and  building  ordi- 
nances by  the  city  authorities,  and  the  employment  of  more  inspectors 
if  needed ; 

4.  The  passage  of  new  laws  by  the  state  legislature  to  make  second 
mortgages  more  attractive  and  more  secure  and  to  provide  for  the 
guaranteeing  of  land  titles  along  the  lines  of  the  Torrens  system; 

5.  The  adoption  of  a  well-considered  city  plan  and  the  enactment 
of  a  comprehensive  zoning  ordinance. 

One  of  the  many  practical  suggestions  made  in  the  report 
is  that  the  housing  corporation  and  the  building  trades  council 
and  its  constituent  unions  enter  into  an  agreement  whereby 
strikes  and  inter-union  disputes  would  be  eliminated  by  the 
men  on  the  housing  corporation's  projects  in  return  for  pre- 
ferential rights  to  take  options  for  personal  occupancy  on  any 
of  the  houses  at  the  average  cost  of  construction. 

The  immediate  need  for  homes  precluded  any  discussion  of 
plans  that  would  necessitate  constitutional  amendments  or 
the  calling  of  a  special  session  of  the  state  legislature.  Any 
form  of  public  appropriation  or  the  loaning  of  public  credit 
was  thus  out  of  the  question. 


In  putting  forward  this  program,  the  Joint  Committee  re- 
alizes that  the  proposed  housing  corporation  could  not  provide 
homes  for  the  unskilled  workers,  though  confidence  is  ex- 
pressed that  these  workers  find  it  possible  to  better  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  live  in  the  old  houses  as  the  congestion 
is  lessened  by  the  building  of  new  homes.  Further  than  this 
the  committee  could  not  go.  Doubtless  the  members  agreed 
with  the  labor  member  who  is  quoted  as  having  said:  "  If  we 
can't  find  American  homes  at  present  rents  to  house  the  work- 
ing people  at  present  wages,  it  isn't  the  business  of  this  com- 
mittee to  suggest  the  remedy.  It  isn't  a  housing  problem  at 
all.    It's  wages  and  the  system." 

The  rental  section  of  the  housing  corporation  is  to  render 
its  chief  service  in  ameliorating  the  living  conditions  of  the  least 
skilled  workers.  The  full  enforcement  of  health  and  building 
ordinances  was  considered  by  the  committee  as  the  first  step 
toward  an  eventual  slum  clearance  scheme.  The  new  state 
laws  with  regard  to  second  mortgages  and  land  title  registra- 
tion were  advanced  as  a  method  of  securing  capital  more  easily. 
It  is  interesting  that  tax  exemption  in  any  form  is  not  recom- 
mended. The  demand  of  the  committee  for  a  city  plan  and  a 
zoning  ordinance  indicate  better  than  any  other  single  recom- 
mendation the  fundamental  thinking  which  this  group  of  men 
has  given  toward  the  solution  of  the  housing  problem  in  their 
own  city.  To  quote  again  from  the  report:  "  The  community 
must  put  a  stop  foi  the  future  to  the  hit  or  miss  development 
of  the  city.  Plans  must  be  made  for  the  growth  of  Wilming- 
ton, plans  that  will  allow  a  definite  and  logical  place  for 
factories,  for  shops,  for  parks,  for  schools,  for  public  buildings, 
and  above  all  for  homes." 


Mobilizing    the    Community   against 

Juvenile  Delinquency 


By  Orlando  F.  Lewis 

GENERAL    SECRETARY    PRISON    ASSOCIATION    OF    NEW    YORK 


WHILE  I  was  with  War  Camp  Community 
Service  in  New  York  last  spring,  a  letter  came 
to  my  attention  from  a  woman  in  great  distress 
in  a  community  in  central  New  York.  Could 
not  the  big  war-time  organization  extend  its  service  to  her  com- 
munity? She  knew  of  the  work  that  was  being  done  in  hun- 
dreds of  places  near  the  camps  to  provide  counter-attractions 
for  the  temptations  always  before  the  soldiers  and  sailors ;  but 
in  her  little  community,  immorality  and  vice  were  spreading 
among  the  young,  many  of  them  from  "  good  "  families.  Far 
away  from  sufficient  organized  influences  for  clean  and  whole- 
some living,  this  small  community  was  undergoing  a  cancer- 
like attack  upon  its  youth. 

War  Camp  Community  Service  could  do  nothing  as  an  or- 
ganization for  that  community,  for  its  work  was  confined  to 
the  men  in  service.  But  the  letter  set  me,  for  one,  to  thinking. 
What  the  woman  had  written  about  was  duplicated,  prob- 
ably, in  thousands  of  communities  throughout  the  land.  In 
these  places,  the  children's  court  did  not  get  to  the  trouble 
until  actual  delinquency  had  been  charged,  and  perhaps  not 
even  then.  The  probation  system  would  apply  only  to  those 
who  had  passed  through  the  court.    Local  authority  was  per- 


sonified in  the  justice  of  the  peace,  elected,  probably  possessing 
little  or  no  legal  or  social  training,  and  with  little  power. 

Nor  was  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  doing  any- 
thing directly  for  that  woman  and  her  problem.  If  the  place 
had  a  thousand  inhabitants,  there  might  be  a  woman's  club, 
or  some  civic  group,  but  probably  no  expert  social  service 
leadership  available.  In  short,  this  community  was  one  of  a 
great  number  of  settlements  that  were  manufacturing  de- 
linquents "  at  the  source,"  and  yet  were  unable  and  perhaps 
untutored  in  regard  to  possible  means  of  combatting  the  evil. 

In  time,  certain  facts  of  our  experience  in  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  became  an  index  to  me  of  possible  bearing 
on  this  community's  delinquency  problem.  For  instance,  I 
had  seen  for  months  the  striking  value  of  the  work  of  W.  C. 
C.  S.  in  organizing  and  mobilizing  the  civic  and  social  re- 
sources of  communities  near  the  camps  to  one  specific  end, 
namely,  the  substantial,  persistent  and  interesting  entertain- 
ment and  service  for  soldiers  and  sailors  in  their  spare  time  in 
the  communities.  The  old  principle  of  the  C.  O.  S-,  of  the 
coordination  of  charitable  effort  to  the  end  that  there  might 
be  greater  efficiency  and  less  overlapping  of  organizations,  was 
here  taking  place  in  the  spheres  of  recreation,  home  hospital- 
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ity,  canteen  work,  and  other  forms  of  service.  No  one  local 
organization  in  the  community  could  do  the  whole  "  job."  To 
"  win  the  war  "  required,  in  this  field  of  the  leisure-time  of 
our  boys,  a  coordination  of  effort  to  fight  "  vice  and  booze  " 
that  made  imperative  the  working  together  and  planning  to- 
gether of  many  organizations. 

The  plan  had  worked  on  the  whole  remarkably  well.  It 
suggested  the  continuation  into  post-war  years  of  this  same 
organized  and  coordinated  effort,  now  to  be  directed  toward 
tangible,  specific,  local  social  problems.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  salvage  of  boy  and  girl  life  and  happiness  was  easily  one 
of  the  most  appealing  and  outstanding  social  problems  of  al- 
most any  community. 

Our  experience  had  also  emphasized  constantly  and  loudly 
another  lesson — namely,  that  the  joy  of  recreation,  of  play, 
is  not  confined  to  children  or  the  young,  but  that  it  is  highly 
infectious  among  most  adults  exposed  to  it.  We  saw  almost 
innumerable  persons  who  started  out  to  "  give  service  "  to 
the  young  men  in  khaki  and  blue  become  drawn  into  the 
groups  who  were  having  "  the  best  kind  of  a  time  "  with  the 
boys.  The  play-spirit,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  service,  was 
stimulated  and  developed  during  the  war  time  all  over  this 
country. 

In  trying  to  frame  a  post-war  program  or  plan  of  com- 
munity activities  for  the  reduction  of  juvenile  delinquency,  it 
seemed  possible  on  the  one  hand  to  stress  recreational  fea- 
tures, self-improvement  activities,  and  a  great  many  things  that 
appeal  strongly  to  the  interest  of  childhood  and  youth,  as  potent 
substitutes  for  the  temptations  and  pulls  of  delinquency  and 
crime,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  expect  that  in  such  a  program 
the  interest  and  zeal  of  the  grown-ups  might  be  counted  on  to 
some  extent.  Settlement  clubs,  boys'  clubs,  the  Boy  Scouts, 
the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  and  a  host  of  other  organizations  have 
found  the  willing  services  of  adults  available  for  the  games, 
and  sports,  and  the  upbringing  of  youth. 

The  Prison  Association,  therefore,  eager  to  keep  people  out 
of  prisons,  reformatories,  reform  schools,  and  jails,  sought 
during  the  fall  to  formulate  some  simple,  workable,  cooperative 
plan  for  the  reduction  of  juvenile  delinquency  by  local  com- 
munity effort,  as  near  the  source  of  the  trouble  as  possible. 
We  recognized  the  following  facts  as  outstanding  in  this  par- 
ticular problem: 

The  nearer  the  source  of  delinquency  the  treatment  begins,  the 
better  the  chance  of  success. 

The  source  is  in  the  local  community. 

The  members  of  the  local  community  must  be  largely  the  ones  to 
:ombat  their  own  existing  or  potential  juvenile  delinquency. 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  a  community  problem,  not  simply  a  fam- 
ily or  neighborhood  problem. 

The  resources  of  the  community  must  therefore  be  applied  and 
arganized  to  combat  and  to  check  juvenile  delinquency. 

These  resources  must  be  so  adapted  as  to  appeal  to  the  child  and 
the  adolescent.  Uninteresting  or  forbidding  resources  will  be  partly 
Dr  largely  failures. 

But  the  temptations  of  delinquency  are  attractive.  Otherwise 
there  wouldn't  be  so  much  of  it.  Hence  the  community's  antidotes 
for  delinquency  must  be   attractive. 

This  means  large  stress  upon  recreational,  self-improvement  and 
even  social  service  activities  for  the  young. 

The  local  community,  even  if  small,  has  within  it  certain  persons 
who  will  initiate  movements  for  the  preservation  of  clean,  interesting 
and  useful  child  life. 

But  many  communities,  especially  the  smallest,  lack  social  service 
leadership.  Therefore,  any  plan  for  the  reduction  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency by  community  effort  must  aid  not  only  in  developing  local 
leadership,  but  also  in  helping  to  make  the  community's  needs  and 
problems  understandable. 

This  leadership,  and  this  community  concern,  must  be  helped  by 
outside  advice  and  council. 

The  principle  ought  to  be  constantly  held  before  those  from  out- 
side who  may  give  advice  and  counsel,  that  it  is  always  of  high 
value  when  people  can  be  led  or  assisted  to  do  things  for  them- 
selves, rather  than  to  have  things  done  for  them. 


The  tangible  and,  we  hope,  practical  working  out  of  the 
plan  exists  now  in  the  form  of  a  leaflet  published  by  the  Prison 
Association  entitled  A  New  Plan  for  the  Reduction  of  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  by  Community  Effort.1  It  is  sixteen  pages 
in  length  and  contains,  after  an  exposition  of  the  reasons  why 
juvenile  delinquency  can  and  ought  to  be  reduced  by  local 
effort,  a  list  of  one  hundred  questions.  These  questions  can  be 
taken  up  by  any  local  group,  such  as  a  woman's  club,  as  the 
basis  of  a  home-conducted  study  of  their  problems  in  this  field. 
The  questionnaire  runs  the  gamut  from  a  few  introductory 
inquiries  as  to  population,  distribution  of  racial  groups  and 
problems  arising  therefrom,  through  questions  as  to  public 
administration,  courts,  probation,  curative  agencies,  housing, 
child  labor  and  jobs,  commercial  amusements,  into  rather  ex- 
tended inquiries  as  to  public  and  private  recreational  facilities 
and  needs.  There  follow  questions  as  to  self-improvement 
facilities,  mental  and  social  hygiene,  ending  with  a  few  ques- 
tions as  to  possible  community  plans  for  combatting  juvenile 
delinquency. 

A  feature  that  is  said  to  be  novel — and  in  our  opinion 
quite  necessary  for  any  locally-conducted  study  without  ex- 
pert surveyors — is  the  frequent  citation  of  national  and  other 
organizations  that  stand  ready  to  give  advice  and  counsel 
through  correspondence  on  problems  in  juvenile  delinquency 
and  behavior. 

The  procedure  for  arriving  at  results  must  develop  accord- 
ing to  the  facilities  and  inclinations  of  the  individual  com- 
munities. A  committee  would  at  first  "  sit  down,"  so  to 
speak,  with  the  survey.  The  first  discussions  should  seek  in- 
formally to  determine  what  the  chief  sources  of  delinquency 
are  in  the  community,  the  chief  manifestations  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency, and  also  what  is  happening  to  the  delinquent  youth 
of  the  community.  Discussion  should  bring  out  what  special 
agencies  are  now  most  instrumental  in  providing  antidotes  for 
delinquency. 

Out  of  this  early  informal  discussion  should  evolve  plans 
for  a  systematic  study.  The  topics  could  be  allotted  to  sub- 
committees. Regular  meetings  of  the  local  group  should  be 
held,  at  which  time  the  subcommittees  should  report  on 
conditions  found,  problems  uncovered,  and  activities  going  on. 
Obviously,  no  committee  will  wait  very  long  before  urging  ac- 
tion. And  the  essence  of  this  local  study  is  that  it  does  not 
have  to  be  completely  made  before  rectification  of  bad  condi- 
tions can  begin. 

Several  outstanding  conditions  will  develop.  It  may  be 
movies  in  one  case,  or  a  peculiarly  bad  section  of  the  town,  or 
certain  gangs  that  need  to  be  dealt  with  through  substitute 
interests,  or  bad  municipal  administration,  or  some  "  hollow  " 
outside  of  town  where  feeblemindedness  and  degeneracy  are 
being  manufactured. 

Such  outstanding  conditions  will  receive  special  discussion. 
Existing  civic  and  social  organizations  will  be  canvassed  for 
advice  and  knowledge  as  to  what  has  been  done,  what  can  be 
done,  and  what  the  organizations  are  going  to  do.  If  counsel 
and  advice  are  lacking,  the  names  of  national  organizations 
in  the  printed  survey  questionnaire  show  where  further  advice 
and  ripe  experience  can  be  gained. 

The  town  of  X  starts  its  study  with  the  problem  of  boys 
and  girls  of  fourteen  to  eighteen,  in  dismal  surroundings, 
not  reached  by  any  existing  social  organization  and  keen  for 
pleasure.  One  section  of  a  big  city  in  the  east  comes  to  its 
delinquency  problem  through  discovering  the  inadequacy  of 
public    outdoor    relief    and    of    the    widows'    pension    fund. 


1  Copies   may  be  had  from   the   Prison  Association  of  New   York,   135 
East  15  street,  New  York  city. 
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It  will  tackle  that  apparent  maladministration  to  secure  a 
better  home  chance  for  children.  The  city  of  Z  has  a  woman's 
club  that  wants  to  clean  up  the  movies,  and  to  find  recrea- 
tion for  young  factory  workers.  The  city  of  A  has  a  fed- 
eration of  churches  that,  just  organized,  is  looking  for  move- 
ments that  the  churches  can  unite  on.  The  state  of  M  has  a 
strong  organization  of  women's  clubs,  looking  for  peace- 
time work,  and  the  official  urging  of  a  juvenile  delinquency 
campaign  is  to  go  out  to  all  women's  clubs  in  that  state  within 
a  couple  of  weeks. 

The  survey  cannot  be  made  all  at  once.  Well  done,  it 
will  take  some  months.  The  locality  embarking  upon  a  cam- 
paign for  the  reduction  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  in  for  sev- 
eral years'  work,  if  earnestly  entered  into.  But  that  such  a 
campaign  is  of  high  importance  there  now  seems  little  doubt. 


The  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  is  sending 
out  the  leaflet  to  all  women's  clubs  in  the  state  and  will  fol- 
low up  this  first  step  with  help  to  communities  making  their 
local  programs.  In  cooperation  with  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Prison  Association  is  send- 
ing the  leaflet  to  some  three  hundred  women's  clubs  in  New 
York. 

The  plan  has  at  least  one  advantage.  It  urges  the  use 
and  development  of  all  substantial  local  and  national  organiza- 
tions that  can  enrich  child  life.  It  contemplates  the  develop- 
ment of  local  effort,  the  support  of  local  enterprises,  and  the 
establishment  locally  of  movements  aiming  to  lead  childhood 
and  youth  along  attractive  and  productive  paths.  From  all 
of  this  the  Prison  Association  will  gain  in  that  in  time  there 
may  be  fewer  persons  behind  the  bars. 


Back  in  the  Districts 

What  New  York  Assemblymen's  Constituents  Are  Thinking 

By  Loula  D.  Lasker 


IT  was  Washington's  Birthday.  From  a  nearby  window 
came  the  strains  of  "  America."  The  Seventeenth  As- 
sembly District  of  Manhattan — the  one  which  sent 
August  Claessens,  one  of  the  five  Socialists  suspended 
by  the  New  York  Assembly,  to  serve  his  third  term  in  the 
legislature — was  gayly  bedecked  with  American  flags. 

I  had  gone  into  the  district — one  of  small  shops  and  modest 
households — to  hear  what  the  people  who  lived  there,  Repub- 
licans, Democrats,  and  Socialists,  had  to  say  about  the  sus- 
pension proceedings  at  Albany;  to  learn  at  first  hand  how  the 
affair  at  Albany  had  affected  the  lives  of  the  common  people 
there. 

The  Socialists  in  this  Harlem  district,  I  soon  found,  far 
from  being  eager  to  give  vent  to  their  outraged  feelings,  al- 
most unanimously  refused  to  discuss  the  matter.  It  was  only 
too  obvious  that  to  them  every  stranger  had  become  a  potential 
enemy,  sent,  perhaps,  not  only  to  spy  upon  their  actions,  but 
even  to  scrutinize  with  suspicion  their  very  thoughts.  It  was 
with  something  of  a  shock  that  I  realized  their  attitude  toward 
me  differed  little  from  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  peasant 
toward  the  government  agent  in  the  days  of  the  Czar. 

One  after  another  these  men  and  women  refused  to  speak, 
explaining  that  bitter  experience  had  taught  them  to  keep  their 
thoughts  to  themselves. 

"  We  almost  distrust  our  own  families  these  days,"  said  a 
young  housekeeper.  "  I'd  rather  not  discuss  the  Albany 
affair  with  a  stranger."  A  man  at  the  corner,  after  stating  he 
had  voted  for  the  Socialist  candidate,  would  only  add,  "  I  have 
nothing  else  to  say.  You  can't  tell  how  your  remarks  are 
going  to  be  twisted  these  days,  or  what  words  that  you  never 
uttered  are  going  to  be  put  into  your  mouth.  The  Albany 
trial  has  proved  that." 

A  few  people  in  the  neighborhood,  though  obviously  on  their 
guard,  were  yet  willing  to  venture  beyond  a  polite  refusal  to 
discuss  the  suspension  of  the  Socialists. 

"  How  can  we  be  expected  to  express  our  opinions,"  asked 
a  glazier  whose  store  I  entered,  "  when  our  very  platform 
frankly  advocating  a  change  in  government  through  govern- 
mental action,  is  branded  by  the  speaker  of  the  Assembly  as 
'  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  government?  '  " 

One  man,  a  plumber  by  trade,  while  constantly  commenting 


on  his  own  possible  fool-hardiness  at  conversing  with  a  person 
unknown  to  him,  asserted  that  he  was  with  his  whole  heart 
a  Socialist.  "  No,"  he  replied,  however,  in  answer  to  a  question, 
"  I'm  an  enrolled  Republican — that  much  sense  I  have  got. 
I  can't  do  the  party  quite  so  much  good  that  way,  but  at  least 
I  can  help  elect  the  Socialist  candidates.  The  way  things  have 
been  going  in  this  country  of  late,  I  believe  in  taking  the  safest 
course.  Yes,"  he  said,  growing  more  audacious,  but  stopping 
in  the  midst  of  his  remarks  every  time  a  newcomer  passed 
through  the  vestibule  of  the  house  where  the  interview  was 
taking  place,  "  we  working  people  think  a  lot  of  things  should 
be  different.  We  only  want  to  bring  about  changes  in  a  lawful 
way,  though.  But  don't  we  all  know  if  this  here  Albany 
outrage  goes  through,  the  next  step  will  be  to  oust  a  labor 
representative  if  we  succeed  in  building  up  the  Labor  Party  ?  " 
As  he  spoke  I  remembered  that  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Assembly  in  Albany  had  recently  said  to  me 
without  hesitation  that  if  it  were  true  that  the  newly  organized 
Labor  Party  advocated  the  abolishment  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  he  for  one  would  feel  strongly  that  its  represen- 
tative had  no  right  to  sit  in  the  legislature. 

The  plumber  suddenly  realized  he  was  talking  to  an  utter 
stranger,  and  big,  strong,  brawny  man  that  he  was,  the  look 
of  a  frightened  child  came  over  his  face,  and  no  amount  of  en- 
couragement could  induce  him  to  go  on  talking.  "  I  don't 
think  you'll  find  many  people  in  the  neighborhood  will  talk  as 
much  as  I  do,"  he  ended.  "  We've  all  learned  to  keep  our 
thoughts  to  ourselves." 

The  little  school-teacher  across  the  way  warily  opened  the 
door,  and  more  wary  she  became  when  she  learned  the  nature 
of  my  errand.  A  ten-minute  explanation  as  to  the  harmless- 
ness  of  my  mission  finally  brought  the  admission  from  her  that 
she  was  a  Socialist,  but  she  "  would  prefer  not  to  discuss  any- 
thing pertaining  to  Socialism  or  Albany."  A  bit  ashamed  of 
her  apparent  cowardice,  she  added,  however,  "  You  see,  I  am  a 
school  teacher,  and  we  teachers  have  learned  that  if  we  want  to 
keep  our  positions,  we  must  suppress  our  thoughts — innocent 
though  they  may  be." 

"  Isn't  it  a  function  of  the  teacher  to  teach  children  to 
think?  "  she  repeated  after  me,  and  the  mocking  laugh  she  gave 
was  a  marked  contrast  to  her  mild  face.  "  That's  the  one 
thing  we're  not  allowed  to  do.     Our  program  is  all  cut  and 
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dried  for  us — and  there's  nothing  to  do  but  follow  it  to  the 
letter  if  we  want  to  stay  in  the  employ  of  the  public  education 
department.  Oh,  yes,  I  have  social  and  political  views,  but 
I'd  rather  not  discuss  them  with  a  stranger.     Good-day." 

The  door  of  the  next  flat  was  opened  only  a  few  inches  by 
the  mother  of  the  family,  whose  children  could  be  seen  play- 
ing in  the  sitting  room  behind.  "  I  haven't  much  time  to  talk 
about  such  things.  I'm  getting  my  children's  dinner,"  she  said. 
''  What  they  are  doing  in  Albany  is  a  disgrace.  No,  I  won't 
say  whether  or  not  I  voted  for  the  Socialist  assemblyman,  nor 
what  party  I  belong  to — that's  my  own  business."  And  she 
closed  the  door. 

A  young  man  was  coming  out  of  the  same  house.  "  Of 
course  I'm  a  Socialist,"  he  said,  "  and  if  those  people  up  in 
Albany  only  understood  what  Socialism  was — or  wanted  to 
understand — it  would  be  better  all  around.  We  Socialists  don't 
believe  in  Communism — Socialism  is  a  step  forward;  Com- 
munism a  step  backward,  and  could  only  lead  to  disorder  and 
general  dissatisfaction." 

Again,  one  of  my  Albany  experiences  flashed  through  my 
mind :  Above  the  noise  of  the  train  as  we  neared  the  capitol  I 
heard  a  group  of  assemblymen  discussing  the  much  mooted 
question  of  Socialism.  One  of  them  was  reading  from  a 
pamphlet  which  he  passed  around  to  his  colleagues.  The 
title  page  ran  "  God  or  Infidelity,  Heaven  or  Hell,  Religion 
or  Socialism,  Law  or  Lawlessness,  Americanism  or  Bolshevism, 
Peace  or  Revolution — Which?  You  must  choose."  It  con- 
tinued: "  American  Socialism  has  taken  off  its  mask.  A  wolf 
snarls  at  your  door.  Its  jaws  drip  the  blood  of  thousands  of 
outraged  and  murdered  women  and  children  2nd  slain  men. 
Its  hunger  is  never  satisfied.  It  now  seeks  the  overthrow  of 
our  government  and  threatens  revolution.  Its  name  is  Social- 
ism, twin  brother  of  Bolshevism — God's  enemy,  foe  of  Chris- 
tianity, nemesis  of  decent  society  and  government,  it  is  the 
most  dangerous  plague  that  has  ever  threatened  us.  What's 
your  choice?"  The  assemblyman's  plan  to  distribute  the  pam- 
phlet among  his  constituents  met  with  the  thorough  approval 
of  his  associates. 

Although  he  was  a  Socialist  the  young  man  at  the  door 
admitted  he  had  not  enrolled  with  his  party.  "  You  see,  I'm 
a  clerk  in  the  post  office,"  he  explained  in  an  apologetic  way, 
"  and  things  would  be  made  rather  unpleasant  for  me  if  they 
knew  I  was  a  Socialist." 

Then  I  chanced  upon  another  wage-earner.  He  said,  "  A 
friend  of  mine  talked  to  some  strangers  about  Socialism  the 
other  day  and  the  next  night  he  was  beat  up  on  his  way  home 
from  work.    So  I  guess  I'll  keep  quiet." 

The  very  reserve  and  guardedness  of  the  men  and  women 
who  had  shown  any  inclination  to  talk  showed  how  they  feared 
to  express  their  honest  convictions  about  industrial  and  politi- 
cal matters.  Free  discussion  had  proved  to  be  a  dangerous 
occupation  in  their  neighborhood.  Was  there  no  one  in  this 
district,  T  wondered,  who  felt  at  liberty  to  discuss  the  Albany 
affair?  I  turned  to  the  Republicans  and  Democrats  for  an 
answer,  and  found  a  most  encouraging  one.  They  had  be- 
come the  out-spoken  champions  of  the  rights  of  the  Socialists. 
With  scarcely  an  exception  they  unreservedly  condemned  the 
suspension  proceedings. 

"  How  else  could  any  decent  minded  citizen  feel  ?  "  asked 
the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest  grocery  stores  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. "  I'm  a  Republican,  but  I  say  the  Socialists  or  any- 
body else  have  got  the  right  to  think  what  they  want.  If 
these  five  assemblymen  have  committed  any  crime,  let  them  be 
tried  in  court  and  punished,  but  don't  put  them  out  of  the 
legislature  just  because  some  of  the  things  their  party  stands 
for  aren't  to  the  liking  of  the  big  capitalists.     I've  voted  the 


Republican  ticket  all  my  life,  but  I'm  not  so  sure  I  ever  will 
again  after  what  the  Republicans  up  in  Albany  have  done." 

His  neighbor  across  the  street,  a  "  Democrat  ever  since  he 
was  old  enough  to  think,"  was  equally  indignant.  "  Fair  play's 
fair  play,"  he  said,  "  and  these  men  are  not  even  given  a  fight- 
ing chance  for  their  rights.  I've  never  had  much  sympathy 
with  the  Socialists  before,  but  I'm  beginning  to  wonder 
whether  I  was  right.  Sure,  I  own  my  shop,  but  after  all 
what's  the  difference  between  us  small  shop-keepers  and  the 
working  man."  And  he  turned  to  wait  on  a  customer  who  had 
been  nodding  his  head  in  approval  throughout  our  conversa- 
tion. 

The  next  man  whom  I  approached  regarded  the  matter  as 
too  plain  to  warrant  discussion.  "  You're  wasting  your  time," 
he  said,  "  everyone  in  this  district  feels  the  same.  To  put  a 
man  out  of  the  legislature  simply  because  he  is  a  Socialist  is 
nothing  short  of  an  outrage — especially  if  he's  a  man  like 
Claessens.  I'm  a  Democrat,  but  I'm  proud  to  say  I  split  my 
ticket  at  the  last  election  and  voted  for  him.  If  you  lived  in 
this  district,  you'd  know  why — he's  the  best  assemblyman  we 
ever   had." 

Even  the  housekeeper  around  the  corner,  who,  glancing  witk 
pride  around  her  well  kept  and  cheerful  flat,  said  she  had  no 
time  to  think  of  politics,  shared  the  views  of  these  men. 

"  I  leave  such  things  to  fathers  and  boys,"  she  timidly  ex- 
plained, "  though,  of  course,  I  voted.  I'm  a  Republican 
like  my  husband.  I  must  say,  though,  if  most  of  the  people 
around  here  want  a  Socialist  it  isn't  right  to  put  him  out  after 
he's  elected.     That's  the  way  my  husband  feels,  too." 

From  all  these  conversations  one  fact  stood  out — the  injus- 
tice to  the  Socialists  had  become  an  affront  to  the  community. 
Was  this  neighborhood  so  aroused,  simply  because  it  felt  that 
as  a  district  its  rights  had  been  violated,  or  were  the  senti- 
ments which  Republican  and  Democrats  alike  expressed, 
evidence  of  a  real  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  citizenry  at 
large  that  the  opinions  of  every  group  in  the  community — no 
matter  what  their  political  and  social  views — should  be  re- 
spected ? 

A  visit  to  a  neighborhood  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  away 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  latter  was  the  case.  The  Twen- 
tieth Assembly  district,  strongly  Democratic,  felt  as  indignant 
as  did  the  Socialist  Seventeenth.  The  people  here  were  a 
bit  better  off  economically,  but  there  was  no  decided  contrast. 
They  expressed  their  disapproval  as  emphatically  as  had  the 
men  and  women  in  Claessens'  own  district,  although  their  as- 
semblyman, Louis  Cuvillier,  Democrat,  is  one  of  the  bitterest 
foes  of  Socialism  in  the  legislature,  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  before  whom  the  Socialists  are  being  tried,  whose 
vote  to  expel  them  is  taken  for  granted ;  a  man  whom  the  daily 
papers  reported  as  saying  "  if  these  men  are  found  guilty,  they 
ought  to  be  taken  out  and  shot." 

"  We're  only  too  glad  to  get  a  chance  to  explain  our  posi- 
tion," said  the  owner  of  a  delicatessen  shop,  who  said  he  had 
voted  for  Mr.  Cuvillier,  "  No  matter  what  our  representative 
is  saying  or  doing  in  Albany,  we  people  here  believe  the 
Socialists  have  as  much  right  to  elect  representatives  as  any 
other  party — if  they're  strong  enough — and  they've  a  right  ts 
air  their  views  in  public  too.  What's  this  country  coming  to, 
if  a  man's  got  to  be  afraid  to  say  what  he  thinks?  " 

His  Republican  neighbor,  an  insurance  agent,  was  in 
thorough  agreement  with  him.  "  How  can  anyone  have  any 
respect  for  men  who  will  do  such  things?"  he  contemptu- 
ously asked.  "  It's  a  joke  to  think  Socialists  are  dangerous 
characters.  Anyway,  they  can't  be  put  out  of  business  by  such 
tactics.  This  here  Albany  affair  has  made  me  so  disgusted 
with  politics,  I  don't  know  if  I  ever  will  vote  again."    And 
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he  sounded  as  if  he  were  in  earnest. 

A  man  who  was  not  a  citizen  cast  a  new  light  on  the 
matter.  Scarcely  realizing  the  significance  of  his  words,  he 
said,  "  I  guess  you  don't  care  what  I  think,  for  I'm  not  a 
citizen.  Yes,  I  expected  to  take  out  my  first  papers  soon,  but 
I've  about  changed  my  mind  now.  I'm  a  Socialist,  you  see.  So 
what's  the  use  of  becoming  a  citizen  if  the  man  I'd  vote  for 
would  be  thrown  out  in  case  he  was  elected."  I  did  not  try 
to  answer  his  argument. 

A  final  conversation  with  the  clerk  in  the  large  corner  drug 
store  was  typical  of  the  many  I  had  in  this  district.  "There's 
no  use  being  so  worked  up  about  the  Socialists  just  because  they 
think  a  lot  of  things  ought  to  be  changed,"  he  said.  "  Some 
of  the  rest  of  us  don't  think  things  are  exactly  perfect.     So  it 


doesn't  strike  us  as  just  right  to  jump  on  those  people  who 
have  come  out  in  the  open  with  their  complaints.  No  matter 
what  party  a  man  belongs  to  everyone  around  here  believes  in 
fair  play — and  that's  what  the  Socialists  aren't  getting." 

Out  of  the  very  district  then  whose  assemblyman  was  bend- 
ing his  utmost  energy  to  unseat  the  Socialists  came  a  hopeful 
message :  Freedom  of  speech  and  thought  was  not  dead.  The 
situation  was  evidently  not  as  desperate  as  the  silence  of  the 
Socialists  had  at  first  indicated.  For  the  moment  they  might 
be  forced  to  be  inarticulate,  but  the  tide  was  turning.  The 
Albany  affair  had  precipitated  matters — the  treatment  which 
was  being  meted  out  to  the  Socialists  in  the  Assembly  had 
aroused,  it  seemed,  the  innate  sense  of  justice  in  the  hearts  of 
the  community. 


The  Worn  Doorstep 

Hudson  Guild  after  Twenty-Five  Years 
By  John  Lovejoy  Elliott 


ACCORDING  to  Sam  Weller,  a  small  boy  who  had 
just  finished  learning  the  alphabet  expressed  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  results  obtained  justified  the  effort 
expended,  and  this  doubt  is  one  that  at  some  time 
has  entered  the  minds  of  many  who  have  finished  one  piece  of 
work  and  find  that  it  is  only  the  first  step  of  a  long  ascent. 
I  know  that  when  I  attacked  the  alphabet  nothing  was  more 
discouraging  than  to  find  after  the  "  Z  "  an  "  etc."  It  made  the 
efforts  just  finished  seem  so  incomplete,  not  to  say  futile.  But 
with  the  help  of  later  erudition  it  is  possible  to  realize  that 
the  alphabet  is  of  use.  So  these  twenty-five  years  at  the  Hud- 
son Guild,  while  their  results  have  been  elementary  indeed, 
have  been  worth  while  if  they  have  established  in  our  minds 
something  of  a  principle,  given  us  in  some  form  a  method 
which  may  be  applied  to  the  infinite  "  etc."s  of  life. 

Through  twenty-five  years,  perhaps  we  have  done  little  more 
than  to  work  out  methods  of  applying  the  phrase  we  have  used 
to  express  our  fundamental  purpose: 
To  help  people  to  help  each  other  and  themselves. 

The  Hudson  Guild  has  issued  few  reports  and  few  state- 
ments. Its  workers  have  been  so  busy  with  their  daily  tasks 
that  they  have  seldom  stopped  to  inquire  just  what  they  were 
doing,  and  as  this  is  a  common  practice  among  social  work- 
ers it  may  be  worth  while  on  this  twenty-fifth  anniversary  for 
the  oldest  living  inhabitant  of  Hudson  Guild  to  set  down  the 
results  of  some  of  his  experiences. 

The  impulse  that  led  to  the  first  undertaking  was  genuine, 
but  very  vague.  It  was  the  result  of  memories  of  poor  peo- 
ple standing  at  the  back  door  of  my  father's  house  and  asking 
for  food,  of  the  later  reading  while  in  college  of  English  Blue 
Books  on  the  sweating  system,  but  chiefly  of  the  sense  of 
misery  and  depression  in  the  tenement  house  life  of  New  York 
city.  I  went  with  a  trained  nurse  on  her  rounds  in  Allen 
street,  on  the  East  Side,  and  this  more  than  anything  else  was 
the  cause  of  my  interest  in  trying  to  change  conditions. 

So  with  more  than  a  little  eagerness  I  accepted  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  friend  to  form  a  club  among  working  boys.  Cards 
of  invitation  were  distributed  up  and  down  Sixth  avenue, 
among  the  boys  and  young  men  in  the  big  dry  goods  stores, 
and  on  a  very  stormy  night  about  the  middle  of  March,  1895, 
the  first  meeting  was  held.  As  every  one  knows  the  early 
stages  of  organizing  a  boys'  club  are  easy.  Following  the  first 
rather  vague  statements  by  the  organizer  as  to  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting,  the  election  of  officers  and  the  choice  of  a 
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name  are  matters  which  create  an  eager  interest.  But  after 
the  first  meeting  or  two,  our  new  club  began  to  flounder  and 
then  to  run  around  in  circles.  If  a  boy  is  not  kept  busy  by 
older  people  he  quickly  proceeds  to  keep  himself  and  the 
older  people  busy. 

So,  finding  out  just  what  a  boys'  club  should  do  was  for  a 
good  many  years  a  matter  of  serious  perplexity.  I  shall  al- 
ways remember  the  gasp  of  delight  that  greeted  the  appear- 
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ance  of  a  set  of  new  boxing  gloves,  and  I  can  still  see  a  little 
blonde-haired  boy  by  the  name  of  Smith  pounce  upon  them 
with  eagerness.  I  began  to  learn  that  night  that  three  things 
are  necessary  for  any  organization  of  boys  or  young  men : 
something  to  do,  an  older  adviser,  and  at  least  one  of  the 
group  to  act  as  leader.  Athletics,  club  meetings  and  singing 
were  our  first  activities.  The  popular  songs  of  that  day  are 
indelible  memories.  "  After  the  Ball  Was  Over  "  and  "  The 
Sidewalks  of  New  York  "  were  prime  favorites.  "  Little 
Annie  Rooney  "  had  begun  to  take  a  back  seat.  One  of  the 
boys  wrote  an  original  song,  the  chorus  of  which  was  the 
Lord's  Prayer  sung  to  a  waltz  tune.  This,  however,  did  not 
enjoy  any  great  popularity  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  first  real  struggle  came  in  regard  to  the  admission  of 
younger  boys.  The  young  men  were  unwilling  to  give  up 
their  club  rooms  on  certain  nights,  but  more  than  this  they 
did  not  wish  to  be  seen  going  into  the  same  house  with  "  kids." 
it  was  my  first  experience  of  group  monopoly,  a  matter  which 
from  that  day  to  this  has  been,  if  not  the  greatest,  at  least  a 
chief  perplexity.  The  immediate  question  was  I  think  settled 
in  the  end,  after  a  good  deal  of  pressure  had  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  older  boys,  by  their  deciding  to  admit  the 
younger  ones.  Later  experience  has  made  me  believe  that 
group  action  based  on  anything  but  conviction  does  very  little 
good  to  any  one. 

Through  the  earlier  years  we  moved  from  one  small  house 
to  another,  usually  earning  the  ill-will  of  our  neighbors  who 
were  small  householders  and  boarding-house  keepers.  One 
minister,  I  remember,  reported  the  organization  to  the  police 
as  a  menace  to  neighborhood  morality,  which  it  was  not,  and 
as  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  which  it  was. 

But  we  had  more  serious  troubles.  Some  of  the  young  men 
who  belonged  to  the  club  were  heavy  drinkers  and  the  club 
rooms  on  New  Year's  Day  were  never  pleasant.  But  despite 
the  most  fervid  appeals  and  even  repeated  expulsions,  which 
I  enforced,  nothing  seemed  to  have  the  slightest  effect.  I 
remember  returning  one  night  after  having  put  a  man  out 
of  the  front  door  to  find  two  in  a  worse  condition  who  had 
just  come  in  through  the  back.  This  was,  perhaps,  our  worst 
trouble,  and  it  stayed  with  us  for  a  long  time.  One  night 
the  president  of  the  organization  arrived  in  a  maudlin  con- 
dition and  undertook  to  preside  at  the  meeting.  I  was  dis- 
gusted, but  felt  helpless,  and  then  something  happened:  one 
of  the  members — he  was  the  same  blonde-haired  boy  who 
had  pounced  on  the  gloves  at  the  first  meeting — stood  up, 
and  to  my  surprise  and  that  of  every  one  else,  too,  I  think, 
moved  that  the  president  be  expelled.  The  motion  was  car- 
ried unanimously.  And  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  real 
Hudson  Guild.  From  time  to  time  men  came  in  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  but  not  often.  The  back  of  the  trouble 
was  broken  and  something  of  real  group  life  had  begun,  as 
not  infrequently  happens,  by  a  reaction  to  a  wrong  which 
the  club  recognized  that  it  should  and  could  deal  with.  Up 
to  that  time  it  had  been  just  an  aggregate,  a  sort  of  small 
mob.     From  then  on  it  began  to  be  a  group. 

Others  came  to  the  house  and  made  themselves  into  groups; 
for  instance,  the  mothers  of  the  kindergarten  children  grew 
tired  of  being  lectured  to  on  the  beauties  and  duties  of  moth- 
erhood, and  said  they  would  like  to  take  a  hand  in  supporting 
and  working  with  the  kindergarten.  Since  that  time  they  have 
been  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  organization.  The  younger 
girls  were  admitted  for  clubs  and  handiwork,  and  after  a  few 
years  we  had  representatives  from  all  the  classes  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Each  attracted  by  a  separate  interest,  these  groups 
have  been  successful  or  have  failed  in  accordance  with  the 
definiteness  with  which  their  vital  interests  were  perceived 
and  met. 


Indeed  it  seems  to  me  that  the  business  of  a  social  worker 
is  to  a  considerable  extent  that  of  coming  to  know  other  peo- 
ple so  well  that  he  can  understand  their  fundamental  interests 
and  devise  machinery  for  making  their  better  social  impulses 
effective.  We  always  think  of  the  great  social  reformer  as 
a  person  "  with  a  message."  Most  of  us  have  a  power  of 
expression  that  enables  us  to  let  others  know  what  we  be- 
lieve. The  great  difficulty  lies  in  getting  the  message,  which 
often  has  to  be  learned  by  the  slow  process  of  trial  and 
error. 

As  the  groups  increased  in  number  there  was  constant  fric- 
tion between  them.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  the  peace,  to 
say  nothing  of  bringing  about  a  friendly  spirit  or  common 
activity.  Since  the  older  boys  had  already  proven  that  no 
one  could  keep  them  in  order  except  themselves,  the  attempt 
was  made  to  have  the  different  organizations  settle  their  diffi- 
culties with  each  other.  So  the  first  real  step  in  house  organ- 
ization was  the  formation  of  the  Hudson  Guild  council.  While 
this  body  has  never  worked  perfectly,  it  has  through  the  years 
come  to  be  recognized  in  the  house  as  the  central  authority. 
And  with  its  aid  a  certain  method  has  been  worked  out  for 
settling  disputes  and  misunderstandings  between  individuals 
and  clubs,  and  between  club  workers  and  house  members.  This 
method  has  been  characterized  locally  as  "  calling  a  meeting 
and  putting  it  up  to  them."  The  council  has  the  ordinary 
committees,  it  has  a  court  made  up  of  elected  representatives, 
and  it  has  executive  officers.  But  apart  from  any  machinery, 
it  has  engendered  a  certain  spirit  of  cooperation  in  govern- 
ment which  has  been  productive  of  much  good.  People  of  the 
neighborhood  have  come  to  regard  law  courts  as  handing  down 
decisions  a  good  deal  as  rain  and  lightning  descend  from  the 
heavens,  and  as  things  to  be  very  generally  avoided.  The 
council's  method  is  to  make  the  club  and  house  members  real- 
ize that  a  citizen  must  not  only  expect  justice  himself,  but  must 
be  an  active  member  of  the  whole  community  in  creating 
justice.  He  must  assent  to  those  compromises  of  his  own 
wishes  and  desires  that  will  make  room  for  the  wishes  and 
desires  of  other  people.  Of  course,  this  lesson  has  only  been 
partially  learned,  but  even  so  to  an  extent  which  makes  the 
method  of  self-imposed  regulation  possible. 

At  first  it  seemed  as  though  the  members  would  not  take 
the  council  seriously.  It  was  known  contemptuously  as  Dr. 
Elliott's  Sunday  School  Class,  and  the  hard  questions  were 
promptly  left  to  the  guild  workers  for  settlement.  The  prob- 
lem, which  was  to  give  the  elected  representatives  of  the  clubs 
a  real  sense  of  their  own  importance,  was  solved  not  only  by 
making  their  decisions  final  in  house  matters,  but  also  by  giv- 
ing them  financial  obligations.  The  council  collected  and  dis- 
bursed the  rents  paid  by  the  clubs,  and  the  possession  of  money 
and  financial  responsibility  were  recognized  as  elements  of 
real  power,  the  sense  of  which  many  high-flown  phrases  had 
failed  to  convey.  However,  in  the  earlier  days  the  attendance 
at  the  meetings  of  the  council  was  very  poor.  The  clubs  pre- 
ferred to  let  other  organizations  do  the  work  and  take  the 
responsibility  for  house  action.  Finally  one  member  pro- 
posed that  any  club  not  having  representatives  present  should 
be  fined  one  dollar.  This  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  mercenary, 
but  was  carried  despite  my  earnest  appeal  and  went  into  ef- 
fect.   To  my  surprise  it  worked  well  then  and  has  ever  since. 

The  council  has  illustrated  in  a  small  but  very  definite  way 
the  one  great  principle  of  democracy — namely,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  invest  plain  people  with  the  conduct  of  their  own 
affairs.  Although  they  have  needed  the  best  advice  they  could 
get,  they  have  sometimes  accepted  this  advice  and  sometimes 
rejected  it ;  but  in  nearly  twenty  years  they  have  never  abused 
their  authority. 
Almost  from  the  beginning  we  have  attempted  to  make  the 
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activities  carried  on  in  the  guild  house  a  nucleus  for  neigh- 
borhood organization.  The  real  Hudson  Guild  exists  not 
under  any  roof,  but  rather  in  the  homes  and  in  the  branches 
of  the  work  carried  out  into  the  neighborhood. 

For  more  than  a  dozen  years,  in  each  of  the  blocks  contigu- 
ous to  Chelsea  Park,  there  have  been  block  captains  who  have 
attempted  not  only  to  report  to  our  district  committee  cases 
of  sickness  and  distress  from  poverty,  as  well  as  sanitary  and 
house  conditions,  but  also  to  make  of  each  block  something 
of  a  community  in  itself.  This  work  is  large,  and  those  who 
act  as  block  captains  have  only  the  time  of  volunteers,  so  that 
it  has  not  as  yet  developed  as  we  hoped  it  might.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  about  organization  by  blocks  but  few  who  have  not 
tried  it  have  any  idea  of  the  stupendous  amount  of  labor  in- 
volved in  reaching  all  the  residents  of  any  New  York  city 
block — men,  women  and  children.  It  is  a  work  which  ought 
to  be  done,  but  many  years  will  have  to  pass  before  it  is  ac- 
complished, and  before  many  changes  take  place  in  the  physical, 
mental,  social  and  political  conditions.  Some  of  our  blocks 
have  as  large  a  population  as  a  small  town  and  need  as  many 
officers  and  paid  officials  to  organize  them  as  a  town  has.  But 
piecemeal  and  incomplete  as  the  Hudson  Guild  district  com- 
mittee's work  has  been,  it  has  brought  the  house  in  touch  with 
the  neighborhood,  has  been  the  means  of  reporting  infrac- 
tions of  the  law  to  the  city  departments  and  of  relieving 
thousands  of  cases  of  sickness  and  distress.  The  district  com- 
mittee, too,  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  the  neighborhood 
together  to  act  as  a  unit  on  community  affairs. 

Women  are  as  naturally  the  effective  neighborhood  organ- 
izers as  they  are  the  homemakers,  but  as  we  found  out  in  con- 
nection with  the  council,  they  are  slow  in  assuming  public 
functions.  However,  they  have  worked  very  effectively  in  cer- 
tain particulars.  A  woman  who  spoke  at  one  of  the  meetings 
some  years  ago  was  greatly  distressed  by  the  rise  in  prices. 
Stale  bread  had  gone  up  from  two  loaves  for  five  cents  to 
three  loaves  for  ten.  This  meant  a  real  shortage  of  food  in  the 
family.  Later  on,  an  animated  discussion  arose  in  one  of  the 
women's  clubs  as  to  how  a  dollar  could  be  made  to  go  the 
farthest.  The  food  situation,  which  has  since  become  so  acute 
throughout  the  country,  was  first  felt  among  the  very  poor. 
A  buying  club,  which  was  established  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion among  the  women,  and  the  cooperative  store  which 
arose  out  of  it  has  already  been  described  in  the  Survey  for 
November  23,  1918.  Our  cooperative  enterprise  in  trade  edu- 
cation, likewise,  has  been  the  subject  of  a  separate  article  [see 
the  Survey  for  May  10,  1919,  page  255]. 

Perhaps  the  most  gratifying  and  interesting  of  the  recent 
undertakings  of  the  Hudson  Guild  have  been  at  the  farm. 
There  were  two  important  reasons  for  beginning  this  work : 
first,  the  need  for  summer  recreation  of  a  kind  that  did  not 
consist  in  conducting  an  annex  to  Coney  Island,  which  our 
cottages  at  the  seashore  for  the  young  people  had  always 
been,  and  then  the  impulse  which  came  with  the  war  to  do 
something  for  the  public  good.  Many  of  the  boys  were  vol- 
unteering for  the  army;  others  were  being  drafted.  Some  of 
the  guild  members  were  very  militaristic,  some  had  decided 
pacifiist  tendencies.  The  only  thing  that  we  could  do  that 
would  unite  the  opposing  elements  was  to  attempt  to  increase 
the  food  supply.  Through  a  lucky  chance,  a  friend  was  found 
who  was  willing  to  sell  us  a  tract  of  farm  and  woodland 
covering  500  acres,  and  other  friends  who  were  willing  to 
make  it  possible  to  pay  his  moderate  price. 

The  farm  was  originally  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  work- 
ing hoys  and  girls.  The  mothers  had  been,  as  they  still  are, 
in  the  habit  of  renting  cottages  by  the  seashore  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.     A  committee  of  women  leases  for 


the  season  the  required  number  of  cottages,  and  then  sublets 
the  space  to  the  various  members.  The  younger  children  are 
sent  out  of  town  by  various  fresh  air  societies,  and  so  the  farm 
was  originally  meant  to  serve  those  who  were  in  that  impor- 
tant period  of  life  between  childhood  and  matrimony.  This 
is  the  time  which  I  think  is  chiefly  important,  because  it  is 
then  that  the  habits  of  a  lifetime  are  becoming  fixed. 

The  transplanting  of  the  summer  work  for  young  people  to 
a  new  environment  involved  a  deeper  change  than  any  of  us 
had  realized.  Indeed,  every  change  through  which  we  have 
passed  has  in  the  end  turned  out  to  be  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  expected ;  every  change  has  been  more 
difficult  than  we  anticipated,  but  in  the  end  infinitely  better 
than  what  we  had  imagined.  Chief  among  the  changes  in- 
volved in  adapting  ourselves  to  the  farm  was  perhaps  this: 
we  tried  to  transform  a  part  of  each  vacation  from  amusement- 
seeking  into  work,  and  hard  work  at  that.  Hard  physical 
labor  during  the  vacation  period  has  become  quite  familiar 
to  the  so-called  leisure  classes,  but  not  to  the  wage-earners, 
and  the  rule  passed  by  the  farm  committee  that  every  one 
should  work  at  least  three  hours  a  day  was  carried  only  after 
considerable  debate  and  much  headshaking. 

I  might  mention  our  farm  work  in  which  again,  under 
very  different  conditions,  the  cooperative  principle  has  won 
through,  or  the  gradual  extension  of  our  city  activities  which 
have  increased  in  effectiveness  with  every  advance  in  neigh- 
borhood organization.  However,  all  of  these  occupations  have 
only  one  aim,  and  that  is  to  develop  the  latent  social  power  in 
the  men  and  the  women,  the  boys  and  the  girls.  Our  machin- 
ery never  works  very  well — we  know  it  is  faulty  in  construc- 
tion, and  we  are  constantly  trying  to  mend  it,  as  well  as  to  in- 
vent new  methods — hut  the  purpose  never  changes. 

We  need  a  faith  that  the  human  wilderness  and  the  human 
desert  which  covers  such  great  areas  in  every  city,  has  the 
power  of  self-transformation.  Moreover,  we  need  such  a 
definite  knowledge  of  these  powers  as  will  be  sufficient  to  call 
them  forth  into  the  life  of  activity.  However,  no  local  agency 
is  enough — twenty-five  years  have  taught  me  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  Hudson  Guild  chiefly  because  of  the  principle 
which  it  illustrates.  To  me  it  demonstrates  the  existence  of 
the  uncommon  good  in  the  common  man,  and,  further,  the 
possibility  of  investing  people  with  the  conduct  of  their  own 
affairs.  But  before  this  can  be  largely  done  great  changes 
must  take  place.  Nothing  perhaps  has  led  me  so  much  to  be- 
lieve in  the  necessity  for  fundamental  change  in  all  social  life 
and  structure  as  a  very  simple  experience.  We  have  many 
good  men  in  the  neighborhood  who  are  working  at  Hudson 
Guild,  but  they  are  nearly  all  drawn  from  one  class — they  are 
either  on  the  civil  service  list,  as  letter-carriers,  policemen  or 
postal  clerks,  or  are  skilled  wage-earners  holding  permanent 
positions.  They  are  men  who  are  above  the  fear  of  starvation 
for  themselves  or  their  families,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
are  not  attempting  to  earn  much  more  than  a  living  wage. 
Only  those  who  are  free  from  the  fear  of  great  poverty,  and 
those  who  have  given  up  or  who  have  never  had  great  wealth, 
can  be  counted  on  to  produce  any  considerable  number  of  good 
citizens.  So  long  as  the  individualistic  aims  of  wealth  or  per- 
sonal achievement  are  dominant  in  life,  I  believe  that  the  cause 
of  good  citizenship  is  hopeless ;  the  welfare  of  America  or  any 
nation  depends  on  those  who  are  not  seeking  along  individual- 
istic lines  for  the  chief  satisfactions  of  life,  but  rather  on  those 
who  turn  to  common  enterprises.  Some  of  us  have  come  to 
believe  in  the  coming  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  to  be 
established  by  the  uncommon  good  in  the  common  man,  and 
to  make  this  effective  in  its  own  little  community  has  been  the 
main  effort  of  the  Hudson  Guild. 
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In  a  Chicago  Plant 

AGE  is  no  bar  to  learning.  One  of  the  best  students  of 
Armour  &  Company's  four  hundred  foreign-born  workers 
in  daily  attendance  at  their  classes  in  English  is  a  man  of  fifty- 
two  who,  previously  unable  to  sign  his  name,  after  fifteen  les- 
sons writes  better  than  the  average  workman  with  long  years 
of  schooling.  The  working  force  of  this  firm  of  packers  is 
composed  of  fifty-two  different  nationalities  in  the  Chicago 
plant  alone,  Poles  predominating.  Their  instruction  has  been 
so  successful  that  the  Survey  asked  for  an  explanation  of  their 
method.  We  are  told  that  it  includes  the  presentation  of 
English  words  by  illustration — i.  e.,  pictures  and  objects  to 
illustrate  nouns,  and  appropriate  actions  and  motions  to  illus- 
trate verbs.  Dialogues  bring  out  the  typical  construction  in 
English  sentences,  and  everything  taught  is  fixed  by  constant 
use  and  repetition  in  conversation  and  written  sentences.  Alice 
M.  Kimball,  one  of  the  teachers,  writes: 

Aside  from  that,  it  seems  to  me,  every  teacher  must  develop  his  or 
her  own  methods  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  peculiar  needs  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  peculiar  group  dealt  with.  I  believe  the  methods  will 
be  effective  if  the  mental  attitude  of  the  teacher  toward  the  class  is 
the  right  one.  It  seems  to  me  necessary  to  recognize  two  facts  which 
are  generally  true  of  foreigners  who  come  into  these  classes: 

First — that  we  are  not  dealing  with  mental  children  or  defectives, 
but  with  men  and  women  of  adult  age,  mental  capacity  and  interest, 
and  often  of  keen  intellectual  ability  and  attainments.  I  have  in  my 
class  at  Armour's  men  who  speak  three  and  four  languages  and 
have  traveled  much  more  extensively  than  I  have  and  who  only 
require  the  use  of  English  as  a  medium  of  expression  for  ideas  and 
information  quite  as  "  worth  while  "  as  the  average  American  could 
produce  in  conversation. 

Second — they  do  not  regard  American  residence  and  citizenship  as 
an  inestimable  gift  which  they  should  accept  with  humble  gratitude. 
I  think  the  average  foreigner  feels  that  he  is  making  his  full  return 
in  the  form  of  production  for  all  that  this  country  gives  him  in  the 
form  of  good  jobs  and  he  is  usually  quite  content  and  happy  in  his 
own  foreign  group  and  does  not  find  the  English  language  essential 
to  his  social  happiness- 

A  member  of  the  firm  adds: 

We  find  that  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  while  not  essen- 
tial, is  a  great  aid  to  the  progress  of  the  workman.  He  is  able  to 
assume  responsibility  and  undertake  tasks  with  commensurate  com- 
pensation more  readily  than  if  he  were  unable  to  understand  the 
English  language.  A  knowledge  of  the  English  language  also  is  an 
important  element  in  the  safety  first  work  of  the  plant.  Our  English 
lessons  develop  the  idea  of  safety  first  in  sentences  calling  attention 
to  the  importance  of  guarding  the  eyes  and  other  members.  Of 
course,  the  larger  percentage  of  the  employes  at  Armour's  speak  the 
English   language. 

A  Great  Forester 

TTENRY  S.  GRAVES,  head  of  the  federal  Forest  Service. 
■*■  ■■■  who  resigned  his  post  last  week  because  its  compensation 
does  not  enable  a  man  to  provide  for  his  old  age,  probably  has 
saved  the  nation  many  millions  of  dollars  by  the  influence  he 
has  exerted  on  federal,  state  and  private  forestry  policies.  With 
him  conservation  was  not  merely  a  negative  process  of  con- 
servation by  fire  prevention  and  similar  methods — important  as 
this  is — but  also  of  renewal,  of  planning,  of  restoration  of 
cut-over  lands  and  arrest  of  erosion  by  suitable  planting. 
Economical  utilization  such  as  he  has  advocated  it  during  these 
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ten  years  means  not  discouragement  of  the  use  of  timber  but 
wasteless  cutting,  marketing  and  manufacture. 

Mr.  Graves  has  given  to  the  older  forestry  economics  of 
continental  Europe  a  distinctly  social  and  democratic  new 
tendency.  Under  his  guidance  the  forest  lands  on  public 
domains  have  become  more  than  financial  assets;  he  has  seen 
and  made  others  realize  that  well  managed  forests  may  con- 
tribute to  industrial  stability  and  rural  progress,  may  provide 
magnificent  recreation  areas  for  city  people  and  at  the  same 
time  protectives  of  water  resources.  While  never  wearying  of 
helping  private  owners  to  put  their  forest  land  to  the  most 
profitable  and  beneficent  uses,  he  has  emphasized  that  only  by 
public  ownership  of  extensive  forest  areas  and  a  national  policy 
can  the  forests  be  brought  into  the  proper  relationship  with  the 
industrial  life  of  the  nation.  "  The  central  government  alone," 
he  says  in  his  most  recent  statement  (A  Policy  of  Forestry  for 
the  Nation,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Circular 
148),  "can  bring  about  concurrent  and  harmonious  action 
within  given  regions.  Its  research  and  educational  work  may 
be  directed  to  the  problems  of  the  nation  and  of  regions  that 
comprise  more  than  one  state." 

At  all  times  he  has  insisted  on  the  need  for  active  public 
cooperation  in  carrying  out  a  worthwhile  forestry  program. 
He  says:  "  In  a  national  policy  of  forestry  the  public  itself 
should  assume  certain  responsibilities  and  certain  burdens." 
The  measures  of  cooperation  he  lists  under  the  following  heads: 
Fire  Protection — especially  in  sharing  the  burden  of  a  preven- 
tive system ;  Assistance  in  Forestry — provision  for  state  services 
to  help  owners ;  Taxation — adoption  of  a  system  that  will  en- 
courage good  forestry  practice  and  prevent  wasteful  cutting; 
Loans — extension  of  farm  loan  system  to  include  loans  for 
purchase  and  improvement  of  timber  lands;  Surveys — ap- 
propriation of  federal  and  state  funds  for  surveys  of  forest 
resources;  Land  Classification — aid  in  bringing  settlers  upon 
lands  suited  to  agriculture,  preventing  deception  of  innocent  in- 
vestors, and  avoidance  of  injudicious  use  of  land;  Research 
Work;  Forest  Insurance. 

Mr.  Graves'  predecessor  as  chief  forester  of  the  United 
States,  Gifford  Pinchot,  was  appointed  last  week  commissioner 
of  forestry  of  Pennsylvania  (succeeding  Robert  S.  Conklin),  a 
state  which  has  been  very  active  for  some  years  in  making  its 
forests  a  social  resource.  It  was  the  pioneer  in  forest  employ- 
ment for  tuberculous  patients. 

Colored  Communities 

ORIGINALLY  arising  from  the  very  effective  work  of  the 
state  health  department  of  North  Carolina — and  especially 
the  educational  work  of  Dr.  L.  B.  Brayer,  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Tuberculosis — there  has  been  effected  a  unique  organ- 
ization of  Negro  community  life  throughout  that  state  and  an 
effort  at  general  betterment  in  which  the  state  departments 
of  agriculture  and  education  are  taking  an  active  part.  Flor- 
ence C.  Williams,  colored,  has  been  employed  as  state  director 
of  this  joint  undertaking,  being  primarily  responsible  to  the 
Bureau  of  Tuberculosis  in  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Through  the  agency  of  the  so-called  industrial  supervisors 
of  the  Board  of  Education  who  are  charged  with  state  inspec- 
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POETRY  IN  PARKS 

Paragraphs  from  the  Fifteenth 
Annual  Report  of  Carl  Bann- 
wart,  superintendent  of  Shade 
Tree  Division,  Newark,  N.  J., 
Department  of  Parks 


THE  prime  beauty  of  a  park  is  its  land- 
scape effect.  Destroy  that  effect  and  you 
destroy  the  park.  Now,  everybody  (except, 
perhaps,  some  hardshell  philistine)  enjoys  a 
fine  landscape,  and  no  one  (not  even  the 
philistine,  it  is  hoped)  ever  intends  to  de- 
stroy a  landscape  effect;  and  in  matter  of 
fact,  no  park  landscape  is  ever  destroyed  of 
malice  prepense  and  all  at  once.  But  facilis 
est  descensus,  you  know ;  smooth  and  easy  is 
the  way  down.  "  Here  a  little  and  there  a 
little."  Here  a  little  encroachment  on  the 
park;  there  a  little  encroachment  on  the 
park;  and  yet  another  little  encroachment 
elsewhere  in  the  park.  Set  up  such  a  thing 
today,  set  up  such  another  thing  next  week, 
set  up  another  next  month  or  next  year. 
That's  the  way.  And  so  it  goes  on,  till  by- 
and-by,  before  it's  well  realized,  the  accumu- 
lated encroachments  have  altered  in  toto  the 
whole  face  of  the  park.  .  .  .  That  which  was 
a  park  is  now — something  else. 
•     •    • 

IT  was  the  climacteric  year  of  war  for  us. 
There  were  the  crowded  meetings  at  the 
bandstand,  the  gatherings  around  the  Liberty 
Loan  booths,  the  Red  Cross  bureaus,  the  flag 
staffs,  and  so  on.  Now,  it's  all  right,  and 
blessings  on  the  crowds  and  on  the  mighty 
purpose  that  brought  them  to  the  parks;  our 
love  was  with  those  surging  crowds — make 
no  mistake  about  that.  But  you  know  how  it 
is  with  a  "  surging  crowd,"  especially  with 
a  surging  crowd  in  a  park  where,  in  addi- 
tion to  "standing  room  only"  there  is  also 
"  lots  of  room  to  stomp  around  in."  And 
there  was  much  "  stomping  done,"  pray  be- 
lieve it.  And  the  lawns  showed  it.  What 
deal  of  wear  and  tear  those  poor  lawns 
came  in  for!  They  were  over-run,  they  were 
trampled,  they  had  great  scars  kicked  in 
them.  The  youngsters  made  more,  much 
more,  than  their  usual  use  of  them.  These 
youthful  warriors  would  now  and  then 
appear     in     companies,     embryo     troops     in 


battalion  formation,  with  some  wide  extend- 
ing lawn  for  their  "  training  ground,"  and 
they  carried  arms,  and  they  shouldered  arms, 
and  they  hay-footed  and  straw-footed  and 
marched  and  counter-marched,  and  they  ad- 
vanced and  fell  back,  and  they  right-wheeled 
and  obliqued,  and  so  on  through  the  manual. 
Altogether,  they  had  the  time  of  their  lives; 
and  what  unregenerate  Scrooge  would  have 
the  heart  to  stop  them?  But,  oh,  those  lawns! 
•     »     • 

ADDITIONAL  benches  seem  to  be  needed. 
In  saying  this  there  is  risk,  of  course,  of 
awakening  the  old  objection  as  to  furnishing 
accommodation  for  Weary  Willie  with  his 
propensity  to  lounge.  Willie  certainly  likes  the 
otium  cum  (vel,  sine)  dignitate.  But  for 
William  and  the  rest  of  the  genus  otiosus, 
there  is  the  blue-clad  guardian  of  the  pro- 
prieties to  keep  them  moving.  Why,  then 
on  Willie's  account,  should  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  be  deprived  of  adequate  seating 
facilities  in  the  park?     .     .     . 

Then,  how  would  it  do  to  have  a  new 
bandstand  set  up  in  Military  Park?  The  old 
one  is  dear  to  us  all,  without  a  doubt,  be- 
cause of  the  many  associations  wreathed  about 
it.  But  for  some  years  it  has  been  going 
the  way  of  all  things  mundane.  It  has  done 
long  and  honorable  service  and  is  entitled, 
like  any  other  veteran,  to  honorable  retire- 
ment. Patriotic  gatherings,  musical  gather- 
ings, religious  gatherings,  all  sorts  of  gath- 
erings. Here  presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  held  forth,  also  former  presidents,  and 
expectant  presidents,  likewise  governors  of 
states,  mayors  of  cities,  senators  and  sages. 
A  sort  of  Roman  Forum  this;  and  so  far  as 
the  crowds  and  the  interest  of  the  gatherings 
were  concerned,  the  Senarus  Populusque 
Romani  had  nothing  on  our  good  old  band- 
stand— though  we  fancy  that  the  stand  of  the 
S.  P.  Q.  R.  was  a  bit  more  ornate.  Ornate, 
that's  the  word.  Why  can't  we  have  a  fine, 
new,  ornate  bandstand  ? 


tion  of  rural  schools,  four  hundred  and  fifty  Negro  commun- 
ity improvement  leagues  have  been  established  in  forty-five 
of  the  hundred  counties  in  the  state.  Each  league  consists  so 
far  as  possible  of  all  adult  Negroes  in  the  community  reputed 
of  good  character,  with  junior  leagues  for  minors.  Its  purpose  is 

to  interest  the  Negro  in  the  improvement  of  educational  conditions, 
in  the  study  of  the  principles  of  sanitation,  the  prevention  of  com- 
municable diseases,  in  the  scientific  knowledge  of  farm  life  and  farm 
problems,  in  the  conservation  of  food,  and  in  the  safety  of  their 
homes  and  school  buildings  from  the  ravages  of  fire. 

Each  league  has  at  least  seven  committees  to  carry  out  these 
various  objects  and  an  executive  to  deal  with  general  matters 
of  interest  that  may  arise.  A  printed  constitution  lists  sixteen 
different  categories  of  state  and  local  officers  and  citizens  who 


are  willing  to  assist  local  leagues,  from  the  county  superinten- 
dents of  schools,  of  health  and  of  public  welfare  to  the  local 
Red  Cross  workers,  doctors  and  ministers. 

Last  week  a  moving  picture  service  was  inaugurated.  The 
pictures  will  be  shown  from  a  truck  which  will  tour  in  turn  all 
the  counties  that  have  a  league,  allowing  one  week  for  each. 
The  fund  for  this  work  was  raised  in  the  community  leagues 
by  the  sale  of  Red  Cross  Christmas  seals,  amounting  to  $5,132. 
A  health  worker  who  knows  the  state  well  is  in  charge  of 
the  tour. 

In  some  counties  the  canning  clubs  established  by  the  league 
have  saved  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand  quarts  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  in  a  year,  and  the  corn,  pig  and  poultry  clubs  have 
in  many  cases  sent  boys  and  girls  to  boarding  school. 
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The  state  superintendent  of  education,  E.  C.  Brooks,  admits 
that  the  attempt  to  inaugurate  a  broad  educational  policy  for 
both  races  brings  with  it  serious  difficulties.  These  can  to 
some  extent  be  avoided,  he  believes,  if  the  Negroes  of  the  state 
adopt  a  platform  of  principles  convincing  the  whites  of  the 
moderation  and  justice  of  their  demand  for  education.  In 
a  foreword  to  the  constitution  of  the  leagues  he  says: 

The  purpose  of  these  leagues  is  to  bring  about  larger  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  Negroes  which  will  tend  to  discourage  factional 
differences  and  promote  racial  harmony.  Moreover,  they  propose  to 
encourage  the  teaching  of  law  and  order,  to  promote  educational, 
sanitary  and  industrial  progress,  and  to  insure  a  better  citizenship 
among  the  Negroes.  They  are  so  patriotic  that  all  citizens  in  the 
state  should  be  interested  in  their  success. 


Blackstone  or  Moses  ? 

AN  apparent  innovation  in  American  legal  procedure  is  the 
recent  establishment  of  a  Jewish  Court  of  Arbitration  for 
settling  minor  civil  actions  as  a  recognized  branch  of  the 
municipal  court  in  New  York.  The  court  is  composed  of  one 
rabbi,  one  business  man  and  one  judge  or  lawyer,  all  elected 
by  the  Federation  of  Orthodox  Synagogues  of  America.  Ac- 
cording to  Samuel  Buchler,  formerly  chaplain  at  Sing  Sing  and 
now  deputy  commissioner  of  markets,  who  has  led  the  move- 
ment for  its  establishment,  this  court  will  "  save  the  city 
expenditure  by  settling  disputes  that  otherwise  would  be 
brought  into  the  courts "  and  benefit  the  Jewish  people  at 
large.  A  number  of  municipal  judges  have  consented  to 
serve;  and  the  plan  has  the  endorsement  of  District  Attorney 
Edward  Svvann. 

While  state  laws  in  New  York  and  in  other  states  make 
provision  for  the  recognition  of  arbitration  awards  and  their 
enforcement  in  the  courts  and  while  there  are  many  examples 
of  successful  arbitration  courts,  this  is  probably  the  first  in- 
stance of  so  close  an  association  between  such  a  court  and  a 
public  court  as  to  be  held  in  the  same  building.  A  specializa- 
tion of  court  functions  on  racial  lines  would  seem  an  especially 
dangerous  proceeding  at  a  time  when  so  much  effort  is  spent  to 
bring  different  groups  of  foreign-born  together  with  each  other 
and  with  native-born.  Of  two  eminent  Jewish  judges  consulted 
by  the  Survey  on  this  point,  one  agrees  in  principle  that  it 
would  be  a  bad  thing  if  innumerable  small  courts  were  set  up 
on  racial  lines,  alien  in  sentiment  to  the  fundamental  Amer- 
ican conceptions  of  law;  the  other  believes  that  in  the  case 
under  discussion  the  parties  involved  consider  that  they  are 
acting  on  religious  rather  than  racial  lines  (since  the  plan 
originated  with  the  orthodox  synagogues).     He  adds: 

I  harve  no  objection  to  courts  of  arbitration,  whether  they  be  along 
racial,  commercial,  trade  union  or  any  other  lines.  The  more  that 
people  who  know  one  another  and  come  in  contact  with  one  another, 
whether  through  likeness  of  racial,  material  or  religious  interests, 
arbitrate  their  difficulties,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  community. 

He  admits  that  such  arbitration  proceedings  would  much 
better  be  held  separate  and  distinct  from  public  court  proceed- 
ings, and  therefore  in  another  place,  preferably  in  some  place 
with  which  the  arbitration  group  is  in  some  way  connected. 
If  municipal  judges  can  find  the  time  to  give  their  services  free 
of  charge  as  arbitrators,  he  considers  that  by  doing  so  they  act 
decidedly  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  community — provided, 
however,  that  this  work  has  no  official  connection  with  their 
own  court. 

A  Forum  under  Fire 

IT  is  not  surprising  that  the  wave  of  intolerance  which 
swept  over  the  country  in  recent  months  should  beat  in  more 
than  one  place  against  that  rock  of  true  democracy,  the  town 
meeting  or  public  forum.  Criticisms  similar  to  those  which 
were  raised  against  Dr.  Grant's  church  forum  in  New  York 
have  been  raised  also  against  the  two  weekly  forum  meetings 
of  the  Central  Branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Philadelphia. 
One  of  the  critics  writes: 


I  have  had  independent  reports  made  of  your  meetings,  and  it  is 
very  evident  that  many  of  those  that  you  are  coddling,  if  examined 
by  alienists  or  draft  board  specialists  would  be  found  clearly  un- 
balanced and  mentally  and  physically  defective,  especially  those  of 
Russian  (Semitic)  origin.  May  I  also  say  that  I,  personally,  think 
your  forum  is  an  absurdity?  Apparently,  if  you  had  a  child  welfare 
meeting,  the  leading  abortionists,  convicts  sentenced  for  infanticide, 
wife  murder,  and  other  crimes  against  the  family,  as  well  as  a 
sprinkling  from  Kirkbrides  of  those  deranged  sexually  would  be 
allowed  to  come  and  give  "the  other  side"  in  the  interest  of  "free 
speech." 

This  letter  appears  in  a  report  made  by  W.  D.  Easton,  secre- 
tary of  the  branch,  after  a  full  discussion  of  which  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  decided  to  continue  the  forum  meetings.  It 
was  an  exceptional  letter.  Of  fourteen  communications  repro- 
duced, it  is  the  only  wholly  condemnatory  one ;  and  it  is  signi- 
ficant that  its  writer  comments  on  reports  rather  than  personal 
observation.     Another  independent  outsider  writes: 

I  have  attended  so  many  so-called  open  forums  at  which  the 
chairman  has  called  the  meetings  to  a  close  when  any  question  that 
was  not  exactly  convenient  was  raised.  I  feel  sure  that  you  were 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  point  of  view  of  many  of  the  debaters, 
but  you  in  no  way  showed  antagonism  or  prejudice.  I  thank  you 
for  the  honest  meeting- 

Practically  all  the  other  letters  are  complimentary.  Be- 
tween them  they  contain  many,  if  not  all,  the  arguments  why 
an  open  forum  at  a  time  such  as  this  is  a  help  rather  than  a 
hindrance  to  public  order,  honest  and  straight  thinking  and 
good  citizenship.  There  are  real  difficulties,  however,  which 
are  rarely  raised  and  which  only  exceptional  sincerity  and  tact 
on  the  part  of  the  forum  leader  can  overcome.  The  principal 
one  is  this,  that  so  long  as  the  institution  which  holds  a 
forum  has  ideals  and  standards  of  its  own,  it  cannot  be  really 
impartial  in  the  selection  of  subjects  and  speakers,  however 
democratic  the  conduct  of  the  meetings  may  be. 

Mr.  Easton  makes  no  claim  to  such  impartiality  but  bases 
the  defense  of  the  open  forum  on  strictly  educational  and  in- 
spirational aims.  In  other  words,  the  forum  is  really  little 
more  than  what  the  public  lecture  used  to  be,  only  with  a 
different  emphasis  and  a  different  time  schedule — emphasis 
on  reaction  by  the  audience  and  larger  time  allowance  for 
questions  and  comment  from  the  floor — both  of  them  shown 
desirable  by  modern  pedagogy.  The  efforts  still  made  here 
and  there  to  ladle  Christianity  or  good  principles  of  citizenship 
or  correct  economic  theories  down  people's  throats  are  proving 
more  and  more  illusory;  the  only  educational  methods  in  our 
time  that  meet  with  any  measure  of  success  are  those  which 
encourage  responsiveness  on  the  part  of  the  student. 


Setting  an  Example 

SOME  of  the  greatest  irregularities  and  swindles  in  connec- 
tion with  humanitarian  efforts  in  recent  years  have  been 
those  perpetuated  in  the  financing  of  big  occasional  community 
efforts,  such  as  exhibitions  and  fairs.  The  Civic  Players  of 
Minneapolis  have  set  a  new  standard  in  public  accounting  for 
the  financial  operations  of  such  undertakings  by  asking  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of  their  city  to  examine  their 
books.  In  the  summers  of  191 8  and  1919  the  Civic  Players  had 
presented  on  the  steps  of  the  Art  Institute  elaborate  outdoor 
pageants.  These  productions,  although  they  were  under  the 
auspices  and  direction  of  that  organization,  became  civic  under- 
takings through  the  cooperation  of  other  agencies  and  persons 
in  the  management.  The  players  devoted  themselves  almost 
wholly  to  the  task  of  writing  and  production  'while  others 
handled  the  business  arrangements,  program,  publicity,  finances, 
etc.  The  various  groups  together  functioned  as  a  volunteer 
civic  committee.  As  a  result  of  this  cooperation,  the  pageants 
were  very  largely  attended,  and  the  sale  of  tickets,  programs 
and  advertising  constituted  the  sole  revenues.  The  Civic 
Players  felt,  under  the  circumstances,  that  the  cooperating 
agencies  and  the  public  were  entitled  to  an  audit  and  turned 
to  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 
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CRIME  AND  CONDUCT 


Conducted  by 
WINTHROP  D.  LANE 


Probation — A  Federal  Need 

IT  is  a  strange  anomaly  that,  whereas  every  state  now  pro- 
vides for  the  use  of  suspended  sentence  and  probation  in 
at  least  some  of  its  courts,  the  criminal  courts  under  the 
supervision  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice  have 
absolutely  no  power  to  suspend  sentence  or  to  use  probation. 
No  matter  how  young  or  amenable  to  reformation  the  con- 
victed person  may  be,  he  must  be  either  fined  or  committed 
to  a  federal  prison  under  the  law.  This  system  is  mediaeval. 
It  is  absolutely  rigid  in  practice,  except  when  some  humane 
judge,  in  a  specially  worthy  case,  "gets  around  the  law"  by 
an  indefinite  adjournment  or  a  dismissal.  Since  there  is  no 
provision  for  probation  in  these  courts,  there  are  no  probation 
officers,  to  make  social  investigations  before  sentence.  There 
is  also  no  system  for  the  making  of  mental  and  physical  ex- 
aminations, which  is  today  considered  an  indispensable 
accompaniment  of  probation.  Indeed,  none  of  the  adjuncts 
of  modern  socialized  courts  are  found  today  in  the  federal 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

Social  workers,  attorneys  and  many  United  States  judges 
have  publicly  urged  the  passage  of  a  federal  probation  law 
for  several  years.  The  National  Probation  Association  has 
supported  the  idea.  Prior  to  1 9 16,  federal  courts  assximed 
an  inherent  power  to  suspend  sentence  and  actually  exer- 
cised it  in  numerous  instances,  but  in  that  year  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  made  its  decision  in  the  famous  Kil- 
litts  case,  holding  that,  in  fact,  no  such  power  existed  and 
that  the  courts  had  been  doing  that  which  they  had  no  author- 
ity to  do.  That  put  the  granting  of  such  authority  up  to 
Congress.  In  1917,  therefore,  a  bill  was  prepared  by  the 
National  Probation  Association.  This  bill  passed  Congress, 
though  greatly  weakened  by  amendments.  It  did  not  meet 
the  approval  of  the  attorney-general  and  was  vetoed  by  Pres- 
ident Wilson.  Accordingly,  a  new  bill  (H.R.12036)  has 
recently  been  introduced  on  behalf  of  the  association  by  Rep- 
resentative Lonergan.  It  has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  a  successful  hearing  on  it  has  just 
been  held. 

Many  boys  and  young  men  are  disposed  of  by  the  federal 
courts.  Not  a  few  of  these  are  first  offenders.  The  crimes 
charged  against  them  are  often  not  essentially  different  from 
offences  bringing  young  offenders  into  the  juvenile  or  other 
state  courts,  for  which  enlightened  state  courts  frequently 
use  probation.  Among  these  are  violations  of  post-office  laws, 
such  as  stealing  from  the  mails  or  post  offices;  violations 
of  interstate  commerce  laws,  as  for  example  stealing  from 
freight  cars;  violations  of  the  food  and  drugs  act,  and 
offences  committed  on  government  property  or  in  the  camp 
zones  such  as  selling  liquor  or  prostitution.  Among  the  large 
number  of  young  boys  made  convicts  by  the  federal  courts, 
there  are  unquestionably  many  who  could  be  reclaimed  and 
developed  into  good  citizens  by  the  more  humane,  helpful  and, 
withal,  economical  method  of  probationary  supervision. 

The  bill  of  Representative  Lonergan  is  modeled  upon  the 
best  state  laws  on.  probation  now  in  force.  It  has  the  appro- 
val of  most  of  the  federal  judges,  state  judges  and  attorneys. 
Briefly,  it  provides  for  the  appointment  of  probation  officers 
by  federal  judges  having  original  jurisdiction  of  criminal 
actions,  except  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  These  proba- 
tion officers  may  be  paid,  or  they  may  be  voluntary  employes; 
if  paid,  the  appointing  judges  fix  their  salaries,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  attorney-general.  The  federal  courts  may 
place  offenders  on  probation  in  their  discretion  in  all  cases 
except  those  punishable  by  death  or  life  imprisonment.  The 
probation  officer  must  investigate  all  offenders  referred  to 
him  and  must  keep  himself  informed  concerning  their  con- 
duct and  condition.  He  must  report  on  each  case  at  least 
once  a  month  to  the  court,  and  must  use  "all  suitable  methods, 


not  inconsistent  with  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  court,  to 
aid  persons  on  probation  and  to  bring  about  improvement  in 
their  conduct  and  condition."  The  conditions  and  period  of 
probation  are  fixed  by  the  courts,  and  the  usual  provisions  for 
investigations,  receiving  reports  from  probationers,  visiting, 
making  records  and  reports  contained  in  the  best  probation 
laws  are  inserted. 

The  federal  government  should  no  longer  lag  behind  the 
states  in  supplying  this  humane  and  rational  system.  Adult 
as  well  as  juvenile  probation  laws  are  now  in  force  in  all 
but  fourteen  states.  England,  Canada,  Australia,  France, 
Norway,  Sweden  and  other  European  countries  have  proba- 
tion laws.  The  need  for  probation  in  our  federal  courts  has 
greatly  increased  since  the  war.  War  legislation  brought  new 
classes  of  offenders  to  these  courts,  many  of  whom  are  of  the 
younger  and  more  reclaimable  type. 

Charles  L.  Chute. 

Earthquakes  and  Cheap  Prisons 

IF  you  can't  reform  your  prisons  by  public  spirited  appeals 
to  decency  and  justice,  try  an  earthquake.  How,  at 
least,  earthquakes  have  brought  about  results  in  the  Far  East 
which  Westerners  have  still  to  achieve  by  the  slow  process  of 
prison  reform  was  recently  brought  out  by  a  Canadian  who 
has  had  experience  in  prison  construction  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  Speaking  before  an  audience  in  this  country  on  the 
question,  "  Are  the  methods  of  housing  prisoners,  which  have 
been  generally  adopted,  in  keeping  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  public  welfare?",  this  man,  James  Govan,  architect  in  the 
provincial  secretary's  office,  Ontario,  said : 

To  that  question  I  would  say,  generally  speaking,  "no."  In 
fact,  for  nearly  all  our  public  institutions,  such  as  general  hospitals, 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  epileptics  and  feebleminded,  and  also  for 
public  schools,  I  would  say  "no."  Why?  Is  there  anyone  in  this 
room  who  can  tell  me  how  we  are  going  to  administer  our  public 
institutions  sixty  or  seventy  years  from  now;  how  our  prisoners 
or  patients  will  then  be  housed,  fed,  exercised  and  otherwise 
cared  for?  Do  we  know  how  many  prisoners  we  are  going  to  have 
sixty  or  seventy  years  from  now?  If  we  cannot  prophesy  along 
these  lines,  how  shall  we  attempt  to  prophesy  in  bricks  and  mortar? 
That  is  exactly  what  we  do  under  our  present  methods,  simply  make 
prophesies  which  bind  our  successors  for  two  or  three  generations. 

The  greatest  hindrances  to  the  development  of  new  ideas 
are  old  buildings,  said  the  speaker.  Only  the  generous  use  of 
dynamite,  he  thought,  could  alter  many  of  these  buildings  "  so 
that  a  person  might  have  a  chance  to  bring  in  new  ideas  of 
administration  and  treatment  of  the  inmates."  He  contin- 
ued: 

I  have  never  visited  Japan,  but  I  have  been  told  that  the 
Japanese  have  had  extremely  great  success  in  the  treatment  of 
their  prison  and  insane  populations,  and  one  of  the  reasons  given, 
I  believe,  is  that  they  have  had  to  build  their  institutions  with  the 
thought  of  earthquakes  ever  in  mind.  This  has  developed  a  type  of 
architecture  which  is  more  akin  to  what  we  have  here  for  persons 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis  ...  I  don't  want  to  speak  for  all  my 
architectural  brethren,  .  .  .  but  so  far  as  public  institutions  are  con- 
cerned, I  would  welcome  properly-timed  and  regulated  earth- 
quakes, no  matter  how  produced.  The  stimulus  that  we  would 
get  from  changes  of  that  kind  would  be  simply  tremendous,  not 
only  from  the  structural  standpoint,  but  even  more  from  the 
administrative    point    of    view. 

Mr.  Govan,  who  was  addressing  a  conference  on  prison 
construction  called  in  New  York  city  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor,  went  on  to  say  that 
whereas  the  average  prison  is  built  today  to  last  sixty  or 
seventy  years  and  at  a  cost  of  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  a  bed, 
he  was  positive  that  if  we  limited  the  age  of  our  prisons  to 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  we  could  build  them  for  from 
$350  to  $700  a  bed.  That  would  free  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  increased  staff  and  improved  administration,  or,  to  quote 
Mr.  Govan,  for  "  social  service  work,  follow-up  work,  or 
better  still  for  the  prevention  of  crime."     He  illustrated  his 
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ideas  by  recalling  Ontario's  recent  experience.  Nine  or  ten 
years  ago  a  reformatory  was  begun  at  Guelph.  This  was  de- 
signed for  prisoners  with  sentences  of  from  three  months  to 
two  years.  It  was  built  on  a  fairly  permanent  basis  and  at 
a  cost  of  about  $2,000  a  bed.  One  or  two  years  later  fur- 
ther accommodation  was  needed  and  several  prison  camps 
were  built,  the  largest  of  these  (about  36,000  acres)  being 
a  farm  ranch  at  Burwash,  240  miles  from  Toronto.  This 
camp  housed  the  same  class  of  prisoners  as  at  Guelph.  But 
the  government  took  over  Guelph  in  191 7  and  used  it  for  a 
military  hospital,  so  that  since  that  time  all  Ontario  prison- 
ers with  sentences  of  from  three  months  to  two  years — com- 
prising 85  per  cent  of  the  total  prison  population  of  the  prov- 
ince— have  been  cared  for  in  farm  camps  at  a  capital  expendi- 
ture of  about  $400  a  bed.  Mr.  Govan  believes  that  in  this 
instance  the  less  expensive  type  of  institution  has  been  much 
better  for  the  men  than  the  more  expensive.  At  the  farm 
camps,  he  says,  the  men  followed  such  occupations  as  stock- 
feeding  and  tending,  farming,  teaming  and  lumbering  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  did  at  Guelph,  where  shops  had 
been  put  up,  and  that  this  kind  of  work  developed  "  self-re- 
liance, initiative  and  resourcefulness,  which  we  never  obtained 
at  Guelph."  Another  argument  for  an  "  outlying  location," 
he  says,  is  that  it  brings  a  complete  change  of  surroundings 
for  the  great  majority  of  the  prisoners,  most  of  whom  are 
from  the  larger  cities;  the  transference  of  men  from  cities  to 
these  conditions,  he  said,  "  we  believe  is  resulting  in  a  lessen- 
ing of  a  repetition  of  crime."  A  third  argument  is  that  the 
opportunity  for  smuggling  dope,  whiskey  and  stuff  of  that 
kind  into  the  prison  is  less,  and  as  a  result  the  men  are  allowed 
a  greater  degree  of  freedom. 

Although  the  use  of  farm  sites  for  prisons  in  this  country 
is  not  new,  the  expensive,  congregate  type  of  institution,  com- 
prising a  huge  pile  of  steel  and  stone  is  still  prevalent. 

A  Court  for  Probationers 

AN  interesting  step  in  the  development  of  probation  was 
taken  in  New  York  city  last  month  when  City  Magistrate 
Alexander  Brough,  sitting  in  a  chair  in  a  small  private  room 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  City  Magistrates'  Courts,  talked 
intimately  and  sympathetically  with  one  adult  probationer 
after  another.  Magistrate  Brough  was  presiding  as  judge 
of  the  new  Probation  Court.  The  men  who  had  been  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  first  session  of  this  court  entered 
the  judge's  chamber  one  at  a  time  and  were  separated  from 
him  by  only  a  small  table,  less  than  three  feet  wide.  Many  had 
come  to  the  building  distrustingly.  They  did  not  know  what 
it  might  mean  to  appear  before  this  new  court.  As  Magistrate 
Brough  discussed  their  affairs  with  them,  however,  asked  them 
about  their  success  while  on  probation,  and  tried  to  learn 
whether  any  factors  in  their  lives  were  making  it  hard  for 
them  to  keep  out  of  trouble,  their  distrust  gave  way  to  friend- 
liness. To  some  of  them  the  judge  gave  advice  about  finding 
work  with  a  better  future  before  it  than  the  jobs  they  were 
then  holding,  to  some  he  spoke  a  word  of  praise  for  their 
good  conduct,  to  some  he  urged  the  importance  of  making 
greater  effort  if  they  were  to  justify  the  trust  reposed  in  them. 
At  the  close  of  each  interview  he  shook  hands  with  the  man, 
told  him  to  come  in  and  see  him  or  the  chief  probation  officer 
if  he  ever  got  into  trouble,  and  bade  him  goodbye  and  good 
luck.    Most  of  the  men  left  the  room  in  smiles. 

To  fifty-one  men  whose  conduct  during  probation  had  been 
approved  by  Edwin  J.  Cooley,  chief  probation  officer,  Magis- 
trate Brough  issued  official  certificates  of  discharge.  The 
certificate  is  a  sort  of  diploma,  which,  as  Magistrate  Brough 
put  it,  can  be  shown  by  the  offender  to  anyone  who  in  the 
future  questions  his  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  of  his  pro- 
bation.    It  reads: 

This  is  to  certify  that  

of  has  this  day  com- 
pleted his  period  of  Probation ;  and  having  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  this  Court  that  he  has  faithfully  complied  with  the  conditions  of 


probation,    the   said    

is  hereby 

HONORABLY      DISCHARGED. 

Dated  this   day  1 

of    192....    J  


City  Magistrate. 

The  Probation  Court  is  not  merely  a  device  for  establishing 
sympathetic  relationships  between  city  magistrates  and  proba- 
tioners; those  were  not  uncommon  before.  It  is  a  means  of 
centering  in  one  court  the  whole  judicial  supervision  of  persons 
on  probation.  Heretofore  adult  probationers  have  been  ex- 
pected to  appear  before  the  magistrate  who  tried  them.  If 
any  question  arose  concerning  the  modification  of  the  period  or 
conditions  of  their  probation,  if  a  warrant  was  desired  for  their 
arrest,  if  sentence  was  to  be  imposed  upon  them,  or  if  they 
were  to  be  discharged,  these  matters  were  all  brought,  if 
practicable,  before  the  magistrate  who  first  heard  their  cases. 
But  there  are  forty-three  magistrates  in  New  York  city;  these 
judges  rotate  in  various  courts  scattered  throughout  the  five 
boroughs.  It  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult,  therefore,  to 
bring  a  probationer  before  the  magistrate  who  tried  him;  in 
practice  this  was  often  not  done.  The  result  was  that  magis- 
trates sometimes  heard  cases  about  which  they  knew  little. 
Moreover,  the  magistrates  are  burdened  with  a  vast  number  of 
cases  of  other  sorts.  To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  old 
system,  the  forty-three  magistrates  have  entertained,  of  course, 
different  and  often  conflicting  ideas  of  the  purposes  of  proba- 
tion, of  the  persons  meriting  probation,  of  the  proper  length 
of  the  probationary  period,  of  what  constitutes  violation,  and, 
in  general,  of  the  best  methods  of  supervision.  This  has  pro- 
duced a  similar  diversity  in  both  the  views  and  the  methods 
of  probation  officers.  By  establishing  a  single  court,  with  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  all  of  these  matters,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  impracticabilities  of  the  former  system  will  be  brought  to 
an  end,  and  diversity  will  give  way  to  uniformity. 

Another  idea  underlying  the  establishment  of  the  Proba- 
tion Court  is  that  a  judicial  termination  of  all  probation 
periods  is  desirable.  Theoretically  this  existed  before,  but  in 
practice  probation  usually  expired  automatically  at  the  end  of 
the  period  originally  set;  the  probationer  simply  stopped  mak- 
ing reports  to  his  probation  officer  and  was  regarded  as  dis- 
charged. It  is  held  by  some  students  of  probation  that  judicial 
termination  is  undesirable ;  these  people  believe  that  the  court's 
contact  with  the  case  should  cease  as  early  as  possible.  The 
opposing  view  is  that  a  more  intelligent  disposition  of  cases  is 
secured  by  having  them  all  reviewed  by  a  single  magistrate 
who  can  apply  uniform  standards  in  deciding  whether  the  men 
should  be  discharged,  continued  under  oversight  or  committed 
to  an  institution.  It  is  this  view  that  underlies  the  Probation 
Court. 

A  further  service  that  the  court  will  render,  it  is  hoped,  is 
that  of  strengthening  the  work  of  probation  officers.  These 
officers  will  now  have  one  standard  to  guide  themselves  by, 
instead  of  forty-three.  It  is  already  noticeable,  according  to 
Mr.  Cooley,  that  the  reports  of  officers  have  improved  under 
the  stimulation  of  the  Probation  Court. 

The  court  sits,  at  present,  two  evenings  a  week.  Its 
jurisdiction,  defined  by  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  City 
Magistrates  creating  it,  does  not  extend  to  persons  placed  on 
probation  by  the  several  Courts  of  Domestic  Relations  and 
the  Women's  Separate  Court.  This  leaves  it,  at  present,  with 
jurisdiction  over  from  500  to  700  persons  above  sixteen  years 
of  age  placed  on  probation  annually  by  the  city  magistrates' 
courts.  The  simplicity  of  its  proceedings  is  suggestive  of  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  most  juvenile  courts.  Magistrate 
Brough  devotes  half  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  the  court, 
sitting  the  other  half  as  a  regular  city  magistrate.  He  spends 
his  afternoons  going  over  the  reports  of  probation  officers  and 
talking  to  them  about  the  cases  that  are  scheduled  to  come  up. 
The  dangers  possible  through  the  commingling  of  proba- 
tioners before  and  during  the  sessions  of  the  court  are  in  large 
part  obviated  by  the  use  of  numerous  private  offices  in  the 
building  at  300  Mulberry  street  in  which  the  court  is  located. 
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FAMILY  IF  ELF  A  RE:  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 


Conducted  by 
EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 


"The  Family" 


THERE  is  by  no  means  too  much  serious  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  the  family.  Therefore  the  appearance  of 
the  Family,  a  thirty-two-page  monthly,  the  official  organ  of  the 
American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work,  is 
very  welcome.  It  is  quite  true,  as  the  leading  article  in  this 
first  number  suggests,  that  those  who  "  are  responsible  for 
carrying  forward  the  work  of  the  leading  family  case  agen- 
cies in  American  cities  "  have  "  not  been  productive  enough 
in  the  scientific  sense."  The  claim  that  these  societies  serve 
"  a  population  of  thirty-two  and  a  quarter  millions  .  .  ., 
nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  United  States,  and  that  the  third 
which  most  needs  such  organization  "  is  a  startling  indication 
of  the  responsibility — in  a  national  sense — now  resting  on  these 
societies  and  their  national  federation.  The  claim  itself  is, 
perhaps,  subject  to  some  discount  unless  the  word  "  serve  "  is 
understood  in  a  special  and  rather  technical  sense.  The  mil- 
lions of  greater  New  York,  for  example,  are  served  also  by  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and 
by  the  Jewish  and  Catholic  agencies  which  are  not  admitted 
to  the  American  Association,  and,  of  course,  by  the  city  Child 
Welfare  Board  and  by  other  "  family  case  agencies." 
Whether  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society  and 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  are  the  "  leading  agencies  " 
depends  on  the  point  of  view.  The  present  writer  has  always 
considered  them  as  leading  agencies  a  fair  share  of  the  time, 
but  not  necessarily  as  the  leading  agencies  all  of  the  time. 
However,  the  paragraph  in  question  may  have  been  intended 
only  for  the  family  in  the  more  intimate  sense — viz.,  "  us,  the 
people  who  bear  a  special  relation  to  one  another." 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  social  workers  will  respond  to 
the  invitation  to  do  some  hard  group  thinking,  to  produce 
something,  even  if  that  something  finds  its  way  to  the  waste- 
basket  of  the  Family  or  to  the  correspondence  columns  of  the 
Survey.  Social  workers  have  been  less  productive  than  pro- 
fessional experts  in  other  callings  who  have  similar  responsi- 
bilities; partly  because,  like  soldiers  and  clergymen,  they  are 
unduly  protected  from  healthy  outside  criticism ;  and  because 
they  have  not  yet,  like  teachers,  or  at  least  in  the  same  degree, 
developed  the  habit  of  severe  inside  mutual  criticism.  There 
have  been  outside  attacks  to  repel,  but  the  attitude  of  just  re- 
sentment against  silly,  even  if  popular,  unjust  attacks  does  not 
foster  scientific  discussion. 

Our  new  contemporary  professes  to  have  no  plans  for  com- 
petition or  rivalry  with  the  Survey.  If  this  disclaimer  is 
based  on  the  mistaken  assumption  that  "  the  professional  and 
technical  aspect  of  family  social  work  "  is  represented  only 
"  in  a  subdivision  of  a  department "  in  this  journal,  we  have 
to  remind  our  neighbor  in  all  good  humor  that  the  professional 
and  technical  aspects  of  family  social  work  furnish  the  occa- 
sion for  many  paragraphs,  reviews  and  articles  outside  as  well 
as  inside  this  department.  Surely  the  close-up  views  of  social 
unrest  by  neighborhood  workers  in  the  issue  of  March  6,  Mrs. 
Murphy's  discussion  a  week  earlier  of  the  unmarried  mother 
at  work,  and  the  week  before  that,  the  first  two  articles  in 
the  Public  Health  Department,  all  deal  with  questions  which 
aTe  of  the  most  direct  professional  interest  to  family  case  work- 
ers. Whether  they  have  all  read  them  and  profited  by  them  is 
another  question ;  and  it  is  still  another  question  whether  there 
may  not  be  articles,  in  any  number  of  the  Survey,  even  more 
profitable  to  social  workers  than  those  which  deal  with  their 
own  special  interests. 

Our  welcome  to  the  Family,  then,  does  not  imply  any  con- 
fidence that  there  will  be  no  competition,  however  carefully  the 
editors  may  refrain  from  plans  for  it.  Competition  in  promul- 
gating new  ideas  or  in  subjecting  old  ideas  to  re-examination 
is  the  life  of  social  work  and  of  scientific  discussion. 


The  Family  pleasantly  recalls  in  an  editorial  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Field  Department  conducted  by  the  Survey — then 
Charities  and  the  Commons — fifteen  years  ago.  There  were 
two  subdivisions  of  the  department:  an  exchange  service  of 
blanks,  publicity  material,  correspondence,  etc. ;  and  an 
extension  service,  acting  as  a  bureau  of  information  and  aid 
for  societies  which  wished  to  standardize  their  work  and  for 
those  who  wished  to  initiate  new  family  welfare  societies.  Miss 
Richmond  was  chairman  of  the  exchange  branch  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean, then  superintendent  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau,  was  editor 
for  the  field  service. 

In  June,  1907,  at  a  meeting  of  cooperating  societies  in  Min- 
neapolis, an  important  decision  was  reached,  as  a  result  of 
which  Mr.  McLean  resigned  his  position  in  Brooklyn  and 
became  full-time  field  secretary  of  the  department. 

The  editorial  in  the  Family  would  rather  seem  to  under- 
estimate the  significance  of  these  developments,  the  chief  credit 
for  which  belongs,  of  course,  to  those  who,  like  Miss  Richmond 
and  Mr.  McLean,  are  now  taking  the  new  step  forward  in 
bringing  about  the  publication  of  the  Family.  "  The  tech- 
nique of  family  work  was  then  so  primitive,"  says  the  Fam- 
ily, "  and  the  public  had  so  little  interest  in  it,  that  it  re- 
ceived comparatively  scant  treatment." 

The  establishment  soon  afterward  of  the  charity  organization 
department  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  which  took  over 
the  field  department  and  its  personnel,  and  made  possible 
the  institute,  the  Confidential  Bulletin  with  its  carefully  se- 
lected and  edited  case  records,  and  Social  Diagnosis;  and  the 
emergence  in  the  fall  of  191 1,  by  a  sort  of  spontaneous  figu- 
ration, of  the  American  Association  of  Societies  for  Organiz- 
ing Charity,  with  our  former  field  secretary  as  its  executive, 
may  seem  to  have  made  the  modest  beginnings  insignificant. 
But  even  a  dozen  years  ago  the  Field  Department  did  not 
comprehend  all  that  was  known  or  practiced  in  family  work. 
The  technique  was  not  altogether  primitive,  though  it  has 
improved ;  and  public  interest  was  not  altogether  lacking, 
though  it  has  increased.  A  generation  which  had  Josephine 
Shaw  Lowell,  Zilpha  Smith,  and  Amos  Warner  among  its 
interpreters  of  case  work  cannot  be  said  to  have  given  "  scant 
treatment  "  to  family  work — even  "  comparatively." 

Strength  to  the  elbow  of  Editor  Thomas  K.  Brown,  Jr., 
and  to  the  publication  committee.  Although  a  new  recruit  in 
the  field  of  family  social  work,  the  editor  makes  an  admirable 
impression  in  his  initial  declaration  of  principles.  We  hope 
that  all  Survey  subscribers  whose  interests  lie  in  family  wel- 
fare case  work  will  find  at  least  the  additional  dollar  and  a 
half  that  will  make  them  standard  subscribers  to  the  Family. 

E.  T.  D. 


Filing 


AS  the  entire  efficiency  of  a  social  service  exchange  depends 
upon  accuracy  of  identification,  and  speed  and  simplicity 
of  operation,  it  necessarily  follows  that  any  process  which  will 
increase  the  one  without  a  loss  to  either  of  the  others  should 
be  of  interest.  In  an  effort  to  obtain  the  highest  degree  of 
accuracy,  speed  and  simplicity,  the  Cleveland  Social  Service 
Clearing  House  has  installed  and  is  now  operating  under  the 
Russell  Definite  Index. 

Every  district  worker  is  familiar  with  the  feeling  of  an- 
noyance and  loss  which  comes  from  the  discovery  of  an  old 
family  history,  either  in  his  own  organization  or  in  any  other 
agency,  which  might  have  saved  hours  of  time  and  changed 
his  method  of  treatment.  Still  more  serious  is  the  discovery 
that  another  agency  is  working  in  the  same  family,  and  with 
more  or  with  less  information,  is  advising  conflicting  plans 
of  treatment.  And  all  this  after  the  exchange  has  assured 
the  worker  that  there  is  no  other  report. 
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With  the  majority  of  filing  systems  the  exchange  should  not 
be  blamed  for  this  sort  of  an  error,  because  no  clerk  could  be 
expected  to  find  a  "  Tony  and  Sarah  Csrup  "  when  the  worker 
inquired  concerning  "  Antony  and  Sadie  Chirip,"  and  very 
few  clerks  have  experience  or  imagination  enough  to  find 
"  Dignoti  "  in  a  large  file,  when  asked  for  "  Dejenote."  With 
the  Russell  index  these  names  in  each  instance  would  auto- 
matically fall  together  and  the  identification  be  discovered. 

This  index  divides  the  cards  into  twenty-six  groups  accord- 
ing to  the  initial  letter,  the  same  as  in  any  alphabetical  file. 
Within  these  groups  the  cards  are  filed  in  accordance  with 
a  code  which  eliminates  all  the  vowels,  also  h,  gh,  w  and  y. 
The  remaining  consonants  are  all  divided  into  six  groups: 
b  representing  b,  p,  f,  and  v. 
c  "  c,  g,  j,  k,  q,  s,  x,  and  z 

d  "  d   and  t. 

1  "  1. 

m  "  m    and   n. 

r  «  r. 

The  cards  within  each  initial  letter  group  are  sorted  into 
groups  in  accordance  with  the  order  in  which  these  key  con- 
sonants occur.  Double  consonants  or  their  equivalent  key  are 
represented  by  the  single  letter.  When  the  cards  are  sorted 
so  that  all  within  the  group  have  the  same  consonants  in  the 
same  order,  they  are  filed  alpha'oetically  according  to  given 
names. 

To  illustrate:  Under  the  initial  letter  H,  group  guide  bmr, 
is  found  Hafner,  Huebner,  Havener,  Hoeppner,  Heffner,  etc., 
all  filed  together  irrespective  of  the  spelling  of  the  surname, 
but  in  alphabetical  order  by  given  name.  Consonant  groups 
are  further  subdivided  by  segregating  the  more  common  family 
names,  as  Moore,  Williams,  etc. 

In  changing  the  Cleveland  file  from  the  old  system  to  the 
new,   201,000  cards  were  handled   without  serious  interrup- 
tion,  8,000  cross  references  were  eliminated  as  unnecessary, 
and  3,500  duplications  uncovered.    The  following  are  typical: 
Csorba  Gapyas  Chemosky 

Corba  Gabas  Czemosky 

Podojil  Gehring  Gneuhs 

Podgial  Guerin  Gunz 

Voss  Majka  Antenucci 

Voiczi  Miko  Andenoch 

Though  the  system  sounds  complicated,  it  is  in  reality  easy 
to  learn  and  simple  to  operate.  The  spelling  of  the  name  is 
not  changed,  the  coding  being  done  mentally.  Clerks  need 
no  special  training  in  filing  nor  familiarity  with  foreign 
names.  The  accuracy  of  identification  does  not  depend  upon 
the  experience,  the  ingenuity  or  the  imagination  of  the  clerk, 
nor  does  it  depend  upon  the  exact  interpretation  of  hand- 
writing as  to  whether  an  0  or  an  a  is  intended.  It  is  startling 
to  see  how  names  automatically  group  themselves  when  this 
key  is  followed.  The  handling  of  several  hundred  cards  daily, 
instead  of  the  usual  drudgery,  becomes  a  fascinating  game. 

Since  the  installation  of  the  Russell  Definite  Index,  in  Oc- 
tober 19 1 9,  the  clearing  house  in  Cleveland  has  reduced  its 
staff  by  one  clerk,  and  increased  the  number  of  identifications 
from  52  per  cent  of  the  inquiries  received  to  54  per  cent. 

Bessie  E.  Hall. 


Until  Babel  is  unbabeled  and  names  are  reduced  to  num- 
bers probably  no  filing  system  will  be  perfect.  But  the  Rus- 
sell has  substituted  95  per  cent  definiteness  for  a  combination 
of  50  per  cent  ordered  grouping  and  50  per  cent  ingenious 
groping.  Its  automatic  processes  cover  the  entire  file  and  its 
accuracy  cannot  vary  with  a  change  in  the  individual  who  di- 
rects its  control.  Muriel  Deane. 


THE  New  York  Exchange  where  the  Russell  system  has 
been  in  operation  for  a  year  and  a  half,  can  add  enthusias- 
tic endorsement  of  Miss  Hall's  commendation.  The  same 
clerks  are  now  making  our  identifications  who  were  doing  the 
work  under  the  Group  Name  System,  with  which  the  files  were 
formerly  equipped,  and  their  oft  repeated  testimony  is  all  in 
favor  of  the  new  method : 

It  is  quicker.  There  is  one  place  to  look  for  a  card  instead  of 
many. 

It  is  more  accurate.  You  are  always  rinding  cases  you  know  you 
couldn't  find  without  it. 

It  makes  for  less  nervous  strain.  When  you're  searching  a 
telephone  call  in  a  hurry  you  don't  worry  about  whether  you  are 
thinking  of  all  its  possible  spellings.  The  system  has  done  your 
worrying  for  you. 


WILL  a  social  service  exchange  find  a  card  more  readily 
if  it  is  filed  under  the  man's  or  the  woman's  name? 
The  Philadelphia  Registration  Bureau  recently  made  a  count 
of  2,963  cards  taken  from  the  file  of  231,000  cards,  including 
the  "  Smith  "  group  of  1,856  cards  and  1,107  consecutive  cards 
from  the  "W's."  The  count  of  the  cards  yielded  the  follow- 
ing results,  the  percentages  being  practically  the  same  for  both 
the  "  Smith  "  and  "W  "  groups  of  cards: 

Total    cards 2,963  100  per  cent 

Man's  and  woman's  names  both  given 1,883  64  per  cent 

Man's    name    only 391  13  percent 

Woman's   name  only 566  19  per  cent 

Child's  name  only 29  1  per  cent 

No  first  name  given 94  3  per  cent 

In  other  words,  957  or  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  cards  had 
only  one  name  given.  Out  of  these  957  cards,  59  per  cent 
were  women's  names  and  41  per  cent  were  men's  names. 
That  is,  the  count  showed  that  if  a  card  comes  to  the  file  with 
only  one  name  given,  the  chances  are  59  to  41,  or  about  3  out 
of  5,  that  the  woman's  name  rather  than  the  man's  name  will 
be  given.  This  would  be  a  natural  result  of  the  fact  that  a 
deserted  wife  or  widow  is  more  likely  to  become  a  client  of  a 
social  agency  that  is  a  deserted  husband  or  widower. 

A  registrar  of  a  large  middle  western  city  makes  this  com- 
ment upholding  the  practice  of  filing  by  the  man's  name : 

Your  conclusion  about  filing  under  the  woman's  name  was  most 
interesting,  but  we  have  always  held  the  theory  that  the  man  is  the 
head  of  the  family,  and  if  he  is  not,  he  ought  to  be.  We  have  tried 
to  induce  our  agencies  to  send  in  both  the  man's  and  woman's  names 
and  indicate  which  was  the  person  in  whom  they  were  especially 
interested.  If  there  is  a  woman's  name  only,  we  file  it  as  though  it 
were  a  man's  name.  When  we  are  comparing  our  registration  slips 
with  cards  already  on  file,  we  look  not  only  under  the  man's  and 
woman's  name,  but  under  the  man's  name  and  under  the  woman's 
name  separately.  Our  exchange  has  a  cross  reference  card  under  the 
woman's  name  referring  to  the  card  on  which  both  names  appear. 
They  also  have  children's  name  cross  reference  cards.  Of  course, 
this  is  only  done  with  very  common  names,  but  it  seemed  to  me  some- 
thing worth  while  doing.  .  .  .  We  very  often  receive  inquiries 
under  the  children's  name  only  and  the  above  mode  of  cross  refer- 
encing would  be  a  great  help  in  finding  the  family.  Our  file  clerks 
have  instructions  in  such  cases  to  go  through  the  name  group  if 
there  are  no  more  than  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  names  in  it. 

Arthur  Dunham. 

A  Case  for  Segregation 

SCIENTIFIC  opinion  recognizes  that  there  are  still  open 
questions  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  feebleminded. 
Those  who  advocate  sterilization  by  surgical  operation  have 
not  yet  won  general  approval  except  for  the  comparatively  rare 
cases  in  which  it  is  demonstrably  for  the  physical  benefit  of 
the  patient  as  well  as  for  the  social  advantage.  Those  who 
advocate  segregation  halve  not  shown  where  the  money  is  to 
come  from  to  cany  out  that  policy  on  any  comprehensive  scale. 
That  mental  defect  is  hereditary,  however,  is  not  to  be  dis- 
puted, and  that  the  offspring  of  the  feebleminded  are  doubly 
handicapped  by  their  bad  inheritance  a!nd  by  lack  of  proper 
care  before  and  after  birth,  in  the  whole  of  their  infancy  and 
childhood,  is  obvious.  That  the  higher  grades  of  the  feeble- 
minded can  get  on  fairly  well  in  life  after  a  suitable  special 
education ;  that  they  need  a  simple  environment  which  will  not 
make  undue  demands  upon  their  intelligence ;  that  they  are  not 
always,  or  even  generally,  apt  to  become  sexual  perverts,  is 
coming  to  be  generally  recognized.  As  in  many  other  fields, 
the  technical  knowledge  of  experts  is  in  danger  of  running  far 
ahead  of  common  practice.  Not  brilliant  discoveries,  but  funds 
to  apply  accepted  elementary  ideas  and  persistence   in  indi- 
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vidual  case  work  directed  to  the  actual  influencing  of  the  be- 
havior of  individuals,  are  the  essentials. 

A  case  record  from  the  Associated  Charities  of  Grand 
Rapids  may  serve  to  illustrate: 

Three  little  children,  ragged,  dirty,  neglected  and  forlorn,  living 
in  filth.  The  mother,  an  indescribable  and  horrible  sight,  utterly 
incapable  of  caring  for  them  or  for  herself.  Her  mentality  and  her 
physical  condition  were  such  that  she  could  not  even  brush  her  own 
hair. 

The  father  was  known  as  a  "  half-wit."  He  had  a  stubborn  streak 
in  his  nature,  and  was  said  to  be  absolutely  immovable  when  he 
made  up  his  mind.  He  simply  wouldn't  listen  to  the  suggestion  of 
committing  his  wife  to  an  institution  for  the  feebleminded  or  placing 
out  the  children   (two  of  whom  were  illegitimate)   in  suitable  homes. 

Investigation  disclosed  that  the  woman's  case  of  feeblemindedness 
was  one  of  the  few  cases  which  are  not  hereditary.  Mary  and  John, 
her  two  children  by  two  other  men,  would  probably  turn  out  there- 
fore to  be  normal  children,  but  little  "  Loney,"  the  child  by  her 
husband,  was  mentally  deficient,  as  all  their  children  were  likely  to 
be  since  her  husband  was  feebleminded  by  heredity,  his  parents 
having  been  feebleminded  and  his  brother  an  idiot. 

What  could  be  done  under  such  circumstances  as  these  to  prevent 
the  birth  of  other  feebleminded  children  like  "Loney"  to  this  half- 
witted father  and  imbecile  mother?  What  could  be  done  to  give 
Mary  and  John  some  chance  to  become  respectable  citizens? 

This  was  a  poser,  for  in  the  present  state  of  public  knowledge 
and  public  opinion  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  secure  forcible  commit- 
ment of  a  man  or  woman  like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  to  an  institution. 
The  only  forlorn  hope  was  that  of  persuading  the  stubborn  half- 
witted man  to  change  his  mind.  Repeated  importunities  were  made 
to  him,  and  the  services  of  various  people  were  enlisted  in  a  per- 
sistent effort  to  accomplish  this  most  important  end. 

The  situation  seemed  so  hopeless  that  it  looked  as  though  it  were 
almost  a  waste  of  time,  and  that  the  effort  might  justifiably  be  aban- 
doned. But  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  stakes  at  issue  were  so  great, 
that  a  life  time  would  not  be  too  much  to  expend  if,  in  the  end,  the 
children  could  be  saved,  and  other  miserable  births  prevented.  And 
at  last  persistence,  patience  and  tact  won  the  day. 

A  whole  year  of  patient  work  was  required,  but  in  the  end  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  consented  to  place  Mary  in  the  clean,  comfortable,  well 
regulated  home  (investigated)  of  Mrs.  H.'s  cousin  in  Detroit,  who 
had  consented  to  take  her. 

And  then  the.  final  victory.  Mr.  H.  at  last  decided  to  file  a 
petition  for  the  commitment  of  his  imbecile  wife  to  the  institution 
for  the  feebleminded  at  Lapeer. 

But  hold!  Have  we  read  the  record  aright?  If  so,  it  is  the 
man  whose  feeblemindedness  was  found  to  be  hereditary,  while 
the  wife  had  been  capable  of  giving  birth  to  normal  children 
by  either  of  two  illegitimate  fathers.  For  the  sake  of  charity 
the  mother  should  no  doubt  go  to  an  institution.  For  the  sake 
of  society,  from  the  eugenic  standpoint,  the  commitment  seems 
like  a  non  sequitur.  E.  T.  D. 

Developments  in  Travelers'  Aid 

A  FORMER  president  of  the  National  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work  recently  expressed  her  interest  in  travelers 
aid  because  it  was  "  the  latest  field  of  social  work  to  make  an 
effort  to  adapt  the  case-work  method  to  its  own  problems." 
That  in  a  sentence  tells  the  story  of  what  the  National  Trav- 
elers' Aid  Society  is  trying  to  do. 

Other  social  workers,  whose  relations  with  their  families 
frequently  extend  through  a  period  of  weeks  or  even  years,  lit- 
tle realize  the  difficulties  confronting  the  travelers'  aid  worker 
where  the  element  of  time  is  all  important.  Among  the  thou- 
sands of  people  hurrying  through  the  stations  of  our  larger 
cities  are  many  who  need  help,  and  whose  problems  require 
accurate  diagnosis  and  quick  decision.  In  New  York  city 
alone,  in  the  single  month  of  last  December,  91  runaway  girls 
were  apprehended  by  the  travelers'  aid  workers.  Among  the 
transients  going  from  city  to  city  there  are  many  who  re- 
quire sympathetic  and  intelligent  treatment.  To  help  those 
who  need  assistance  in  finding  their  friends,  in  securing  room- 
ing places  or  employment,  to  deal  intelligently  with  those  who 
have  lost  their  tickets  or  money,  to  look  after  the  immigrants 
who  are  ignorant  of  our  language  and  isolated  from  friends, 
to  care  for  the  Negroes  coming  from  the  South  to  the  great 
industrial  centers  of  the  North — these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
services  travelers'  aid  workers  are  rendering.     When  in  ad- 


dition to  ability  to  do  such  tasks  well  the  workers  shall  acquire 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  community  and 
facility  in  learning  quickly  the  real  needs  of  those  requiring 
social  treatment,  so  that  they  can  refer  them  intelligently  to 
the  attention  of  specialized  agencies,  travelers'  aid  societies 
will  be  increasingly  recognized  as  having  an  important  section 
of  the  field  of  social  work  to  develop. 

The  first  paid  worker  at  any  of  the  railroad  stations  in 
America  was  employed  in  New  York  city  in  1885  by  two  men 
who  realized  the  dangers  confronting  travelers,  especially  young 
women,  coming  to  the  large  cities.  The  idea  spread  to  other 
cities  more  or  less  independently  of  one  another,  until  at  the 
present  time  there  are  about  170  cities  where  travelers'  aid 
work  is  done.  In  many  places  it  is  conducted  as  a  department 
of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association;  in  others,  the 
Methodist  deaconesses  or  representatives  of  Catholic  Women's 
Leagues  have  been  covering  the  stations.  But  the  general 
trend  is  toward  the  formation  of  independent  associations 
which  are  nonsectarian  in  management  as  well  as  in  service. 
The  New  York  society,  under  the  leadership  of  its  secretary, 
Orin  C.  Baker,  was  responsible  for  most  of  the  correlation  of 
work  among  the  different  organizations  up  to  April,  191 7, 
when  the  National  Travelers'  Aid  Society  was  formed  by 
representatives  of  local  societies  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  who  recognized  the  need  of  standardization,  of  better 
training,  and  of  a  field  staff  to  organize  societies,  to  be  locally 
supported,  wherever  the  need  was  apparent. 

Travelers' aid  work,  originating  chiefly  to  cope  with  the  more 
or  less  organized  white  slave  traffic,  which  in  some  instances 
inveigled  girls  and  women  to  the  city  by  false  advertisements, 
gradually  developed  to  the  point  where  it  not  merely  covered 
the  temporary  emergencies  of  those  who  travel  but  began  to 
be  aware  of  its  strategic  position  with  reference  to  the  people 
traveling  from  place  to  place  who  present  social  problems.  The 
realization  of  this  need  in  Philadelphia  led  to  the  appointment 
of  Mary  Gillette,  a  graduate  of  a  training  school  of  social 
work,  as  executive  secretary  in  191 5.  In  addition  to  the  station 
work  a  careful  follow-up  system  was  developed,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  132  social  agencies  were  used  by  the  Philadelphia 
society  in  191 8  in  referring  travelers  who  had  come  under  its 
care. 

Foundations  are  now  being  laid  in  New  York  for  a  national 
training  school,  which  has  been  the  goal  of  those  interested  in 
the  national  society  since  its  beginning.  Margaret  Wead, 
formerly  secretary  of  the  Harlem  district  of  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society,  is  in  charge  of  these  plans,  and 
she  is  assisted  by  Bessie  Chantler,  formerly  district  secretary  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities.  A  study  of  travelers'  aid 
work  in  the  different  cities  is  being  made  and  its  technique  is 
being  worked  out.  In  addition  to  these  workers  from  the 
charity  organization  field,  Virginia  M.  Murray,  who  was 
supervisor  of  the  work  for  women  and  girls  under  the  United 
States  Interdepartmental  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene  in  ten  of 
the  southern  states,  and  before  that  chief  probation  officer  of 
the  juvenile  court  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  brings  a  wide  experience 
in  protective  work.  The  trained  travelers'  aid  worker  of  the 
future  will  probably  be  one  who  combines  with  a  knowledge 
of  family  case-work  a  familiarity  with  the  problems  presented 
to  those  doing  protective  work.  Virgil  V.  Johnson. 

Mothers  in  Name 

IT  is  constantly  said  that  a  mother  should  be  kept  with  her 
child  by  her  side,  and  that  together  their  destiny  should  be 
worked  out.  This  is  in  acknowledgment  of  a  natural  human  im- 
pulse. But  what  is  the  other  side  of  the  shield?  Rarely,  if  ever, 
can  the  unmarried  mother  take  her  fatherless  child  into  her  par- 
ents' home.  So  the  burden  of  the  child's  support  rests  upon 
her.  There  are  only  two  ways  that  she  can  support  her 
child.  One  is  by  going  out  to  work,  which  means,  of  course, 
that  she  is  separated  from  the  child  from  morning  till  night. 
What  woman  circumstanced  as  most  unmarried  mothers  are 
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can  earn  enough  to  keep  a  home  and  provide  care  for  a  baby? 
And  does  she  mother  the  child  when  she  leaves  for  work  be- 
fore it  awakens,  and  returns  at  night  to  find  it  asleep?  The 
other  possible  way  is  that  women  should  take  these  mothers 
with  their  babies  into  their  homes  as  maid,  cook,  or  laundress. 
How  many  are  ready  to  do  this?  On  inquiry,  I  find  that  very 
few  are  willing  to  take  a  little  one  into  their  home,  even  if 
the  mother  is  eager  to  keep  her  child  at  her  side  in  this  way. 

What  are  the  reasons  that  make  it  all  but  impossible  for  a 
Jewish  mother  to  keep  her  baby  if  she  be  unmarried  ?  Jewish 
sentiment  is  peculiarly  intolerant  of  an  unmarried  mother. 
She  comes,  as  a  rule,  from  a  home  of  respectability,  which 
usually  consists  of  a  limited  number  of  rooms  with  an  unlim- 
ited number  of  occupants,  including  younger  brothers  and  sis- 
ters to  whom  a  fatherless  baby  cannot  be  introduced,  and 
not  in  one  case  out  of  a  thousand  will  she  be  taken  back  into 
her  parents'  home.  Another  fact  that  must  be  faced  with 
frankness  is  the  intolerance  of  many  Jews  toward  a  woman 
who  is  an  unmarried  mother.  But  is  it  to  be  expected  that  a 
young  woman  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  who  in  most  cases  has 
been  deceived,  is  it  to  be  expected  of  her  that  she  will  be  ready 
for  the  rest  of  her  life  to  remain  alone,  to  renounce  all  that 
marriage  means  in  the  way  of  companionship,  helpfulness,  and 
devotion,  because  she  has  been  deceived  or  has  sinned,  a  sin 
that,  for  the  most  part,  rests  upon  the  breaking  to  her  of  the 
marriage  promise? 

It  is  an  easy  thing  in  theory  to  insist  that  the  place  for  the 
child  of  an  unmarried  mother  is  with  the  mother,  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  every  opportunity  should  be  offered  her 
to  keep  her  child.  A  mother's  pension  should  be  given  to 
every  mother,  though  unmarried,  who  will  keep  her  child. 
The  stigma  too  long  attached  to  the  child  of  the  unmarried 
mother  should  be  removed.  We  understand  perfectly  the 
healing  and  purifying  power  of  a  child  who  dwells  with  an 
unmarried  mother,  if  that  mother  be  able  and  fit  to  care  for  it. 
And  yet  the  facts  and  the  circumstances  are  often  against  the 
continuance  of  such  a  union.  Must  we  not  think  primarily  of 
the  future  of  the  child?  The  child  of  an  unmarried  mother 
rarely  has  a  chance.  It  is  whipped  from  pillar  to  post  and  de- 
nied that  place  in  life  to  which  every  human  being  is  entitled 
whether  its  parents  be  married  or  not. 

Contrast  two  pictures:  the  unwelcome,  unloved  child,  born 
out  of  wedlock,  the  child  that  the  mother  leaves  with  us  and 
cannot  be  induced  to  keep,  the  child  that  she  leaves  without  a 
sigh;  and  then  think  of  that  child  a  year  later,  under  the  care 
of  its  adoptive  parents,  who  love  it  as  tenderly  as  man  and 
woman  are  capable  of  loving  a  child.  It  is  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter for  the  state  or  society  to  insist  that  a  child  shall  remain 
with  its  natural  mother  merely  because  of  its  birth  and  that 
it  shall  be  denied  a  thousand  opportunities  which  adoption 
under  the  new  order  of  life  brings. 

Only  those  who  have  little  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
which  surround  the  giving  up  of  a  baby  can  question  the  fair- 
ness of  permitting  the  mother  to  do  so.  The  girls  who  come 
to  us  are  for  the  most  part  poor,  young,  unhappy  beings,  six- 
teen, seventeen,  eighteen  years  old,  not  infrequently  the  oldest 
in  families  of  six,  eight,  ten  and  in  a  recent  case  eleven  chil- 
dren, the  youngest  sisters  or  brothers  being  in  some  cases  mere 
infants.  These  girls  have  no  understanding  of  their  duty  and 
obligation  to  society.  When  asked,  "  Don't  you  see  that  you 
ought  to  keep  your  baby,"  some  have  answered,  "I  don't  like 
babies."  They  are  painted,  powdered,  dressed  and  shod  as 
if  ready  to  repeat  the  adventure  which  has  brought  them  dis- 
aster. As  we  look  upon  these  girls,  we  feel  that  it  is  a  cruel 
thing  to  permit  such  children — for  they  are  little  more  than 
that  intellectually  and  morally — to  bear  alone  the  great  bur- 
den which  men's  injustice  has  suffered  to  rest  upon  them. 
And  as_  we  think  of  the  future  that  their  babes  are  sure  to 
have,  either  neglected  and  perishing,  or  else  ultimately  con- 
signed^  to  an  institution  with  all  that  years  of  institutionalism 
mean  in  the  dwarfing  and  impoverishing  of  life,  we  think  not 
of  the  so-called  injustice  toward  the  mother  in  saving  these 


children  for  a  bright  and  happy  future,  but  of  the  wrong  of 
not  dealing  with  many  more  young  mothers  in  the  same  way. 
Mothers  are  these  only  in  name  and  in  the  flesh ;  mothers  who 
are  never  going  to  give  themselves  a  chance  for  motherhood ; 
mothers  to  whom  some  day  a  wiser  state  will  deny  the  privilege 
of  rearing  a  child  unless  they  are  fitted  for,  and  worthy  of,  that 
highest  of  human  functions.        Louise  Waterman  Wise. 

A  Morning  of  Home  Service 

ONE  "  dark,  damp,  cold,  gloomy,  dripping  day  "  the  Red 
Cross  Home  Service  secretary  in  a  Louisiana  parish  was 
ill  and  her  sister,  Bessie  Sanders,  volunteered  to  go  to  the 
office  and  attend  to  anything  that  needed  to  be  done.  Evi- 
dently the  offer  was  due  to  a  sense  of  duty,  or  a  sisterly  desire 
to  set  the  mind  of  the  invalid  at  rest,  for  Miss  Sanders  set 
forth  looking  forward  to  "  a  long,  cheerless,  uninteresting 
day."  How  it  turned  out  she  has  told  in  the  Gulf  Division 
Bulletin: 

Hardly  had  I  reached  the  office  when  an  alert,  blue-eyed 
soldier  came  rushing  in.  He  was  so  tired  waiting  and  anxious  to 
start  his  vocational  training,  but  could  do  nothing  unless  he  located 
his  discharge  paper.  This  he  had  lost  some  months  before,  and 
had  been  trying  so  long  to  recover.  Could  I  help  him?  Of 
course  I  could.  I  was  all  interested  and  eager  to  fill  out  papers, 
write  to  different  departments,  etc.,  and  the  boy  went  out  so  happy. 

Soon  I  looked  up  to  see  a  timid  young  colored  man  twirling 
his  hat.  Could  I,  "please  ma'am,"  tell  him  when  he  would  get 
the  allotment  and  allowance  he  had  made  to  his  wife  and  paid 
out  each  month  while  in  service?  Uncle  Sam  had  overlooked 
his  name  on  the  long  list  and  the  wife  had  never  received  a 
dollar.  Finding  out  that  it  was  being  carefully  looked  into  he 
silently  stole  away. 

I  heard  a  brisk  military  step  and  there  was  a  dashing,  hand- 
some soldier,  "just  home  from  the  hospital" — had  to  come  tell  us 
for  they  had  all  been  "dandy"  to  him  down  there  and  he  was 
feeling  fine-  Looking  at  him  there  I  began  to  picture  him  as  he 
was  a  few  months  ago — so  weak,  miserable  and  dispirited.  But, 
"Yes,  ma'am,  I'm  well,  going  to  get  a  job  quick  «nd  be  married." 
I  thought  of  the  lovely  young  girl  from  a  nearby  town,  who  had 
been  at  his  bedside  one  day  when  I  called.  "Vocational  training? 
No,  ma'am,  a  job  and  a  job  quick."  When  he  left  an  hour  later, 
he  held  my  hand  for  a  moment,  "I'm  going  to  think  and  think  hard 
about  that  fitting  myself  for  a  real  trade  and  a  permanent  employ- 
ment for  life.  If  Uncle  Sam  will  do  all  that  for  me.  That  $115  per 
month,  if  I  marry  while  taking  vocational  training,  sounds  good — 
thank  you." 

I  looked  out  to  see  if  the  rain  had  stopped,  when  I  heard  a 
heavy  tread  and  a  fat  old  negro  mammy  came  panting  in.  "For' 
de  Lawd,  I  done  got  all  dat  money  and  want  to  show  it  to  you." 
A  long-delayed  allotment  and  allowance  of  $274.62  looked  like 
a  million  to  the  delighted  old  woman,  who  went  away  promising 
not  to  spend  it  on  "food  eats,"  but  to  pay  the  note  owed  on  her 
tiny  home. 

Hardly  had  her  ample  person  gotten  through  the  door,  when 
a  slender  young  chap,  with  a  sad  face,  came  in  to  tell  me  he  was 
again  in  trouble.  His  mother  and  father  had  died  while  he  was 
in  service  and  now  death  had  claimed  another.  With  so  much 
sickness  and  death  he  had  to  ask  the  Home  Service  to  lend  him 
something  to  help  bury  his  tiny  babe. 

While  filling  out  the  requested  check,  three  prosperous  men 
from  a  neighboring  town  filed  in  and  seated  themselves.  Theirs 
was  a  most  unusual  story.  One  of  their  number  had  lost  both 
parents  in  Italy  and  now  a  young  sister  there  should  be  brought 
over  to  enjoy  her  brother's  offered  support  and  protection,  but  the 
Italian  government  said  that  first  there  must  be  a  certificate  showing 
that  the  brother  here  had  assisted  his  adopted  country  during  the 
late  war.  The  military  offices  having  been  closed  for  a  year  or 
more,  the  American  Red  Cross  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  this 
dilemma.  Having  heard  the  sad  young  father's  thanks  for  the 
assistance  in  laying  away  his  baby,  two  of  the  men  said  they 
wanted  to  give  a  donation  to  the  Red  Cross,  which  I  accepted. 

In  quick  succession  there  was  a  telephone  message  about  a 
sick  man  from  the  lower  end  of  the  parish  going  to  the  Charity 
Hospital,  and  a  man  from  the  next  town  came  hurriedly  in  to 
find  a  way  to  bring  home  a  brother  who,  six  months  ago,  had 
volunteered  in  the  United  States  Marines  and  had  been  sent  to 
the  West  Indies.  The  old  father  had  had  a  stroke  and  wanted 
to  see  his  youngest  boy  before  the  end,  which  the  doctor  said  was 
imminent.  After  a  rush  message  for  a  cable  to  be  sent  immediately 
was  off  hand,  I  looked  up,  saw  it  was  time  to  be  home  for  dinner 
and  thought — not  such  an  uninteresting,  unprofitable  morning's 
work  after  all. 
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Democratic  Industry 

By  Joseph  Husslein,  S.  J.    P.  J.  Kennedy  & 

Sons.     362    pp.     Price  $1.50;   by   mail   of 

the  Survey  $1.70. 

In  his  new  book  Father  Husslein  appeals 
once  more  to  the  long  Catholic  tradition  and 
its  authoritative  teaching  in  condemnation  of 
"  modern  commercialism  "  and  "  the  merci- 
less exploitation  of  capitalism."  It  is  a 
great  asset  to  a  reconstruction  policy  to  have 
behind  it  the  tremendous  moral  force  of 
Christian  democracy  as  understood  and 
taught  by  the  Catholic  church.  Father  Huss- 
lein insists  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  Icings,  if  uttered  in  the  middle  ages, 
would  have  been  anathema;  that  the  Puritan 
fathers  and  the  authors  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  were  but  appropriating, 
whether  consciously  or  not,  the  ideas  of 
Jesuit  theologians;  and  that  students  today 
learn  in  effect,  in  the  Gregorian  University 
in  Rome,  that  governments  immediately  de- 
rive their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed. 

With  a  few  broad  strokes  the  early 
chapters  sketch  the  story  of  craft  associa- 
tions in  the  ancient  world.  The  craft  gilds 
of  the  middle  ages  are  then  presented  as 
"  the  most  important  social  institutions  of 
that  time  and  indeed  of  all  history."  Their 
rise  on  the  continent  is  characterized  as  the 
"world's  greatest  labor  movement";  as 
standing  out  "  in  all  the  history  of  the  world 
as  labor's  supreme  achievement"  Their 
economic  efficiency,  their  educational  ap- 
prenticeship system,  their  civic  and  social 
aspects,  their  charity  and  religion,  and  their 
democracy,  are  all  set  forth  with  ardor  and 
frank  admiration,  but  not  without  discrim- 
ination. Non-Catholic  authorities  are  fre- 
quently cited,  although  their  point  of  view 
is  sometimes  a  little  distorted  by  represent- 
ing them  as  "confessing"  or  "admitting" 
what  were  obviously  their  main  contentions, 
rather  than  admissions  or  confessions.  The 
least  satisfactory  part  of  the  history  is  its 
explanation  of  the  decline  and  disappearance 
of  the  gilds.  There  are  brief  references  to 
the  influx  of  country  population  into  the 
towns  and  to  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of 
exclusiveness,  and  the  rise  of  the  journey- 
man class  has  a  chapter;  but  we  are  not 
clearly  told  why  the  gilds  finally  failed. 

The  great  calamity,  from  the  author's 
point  of  view,  is  of  course  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  the  lessening  of  the  influence 
*f  the  church,  the  disregard  of  her  prin- 
ciples of  charity  and  social  justice,  and  the 
disruption  of  her  great  popular  institutions. 
The  author  correctly  savs  that  "the  Reform- 
ation, as  every  intelligent  and  impartial 
student  of  history  will  now  freely  admit, 
was  not  primarily  a  religious  but  an 
economic  revolution."  This  revolution,  how- 
ever, was  not  an  unmitigated  disaster,  re- 
sulting merely  in  land  monopoly  and  "in- 
dustrial wage  slavery."  It  was  a  series  of 
changes  with  favorable  and  unfavorable 
aspects  It  was  not  a  cause  but  a  symptom. 
The  gilds  fell  from  the  development  of 
their  inherent  weaknesses  and  from  the 
greater  economic  efficiency  of  the  system  of 
free  contract.  The  misery  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  our  own  dark  ages  has  been  due 
to  our  failure  to  discover  and  correct  the 
abuses  and  perversions  of  economic  freedom 
not—at  least  so  the  present  reviewer  prefers 
to  believe— to  the  Reformation  or  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  medieval  gilds.  Our  way 
out  is  indeed  fairly  indicated  in  the  Catholic 
social  platform  with  which  this  book  closes 
but  the  sahent  feature  of  that  program  is  its 
willingness   to   look   away  from   our   present 


methods  into  a  future  which  may  be,  rather 
than  its  affectionate  gaze  backward  into  a 
golden  age  which  may  have  had  its  own 
joys  and  satisfactions,  but  which  had  its 
shadows  also,  and  which  will  not  return. 

The  essential  thing  at  present  is  that 
public  opinion  shall  be  enlightened  as  to  the 
relativity  of  the  economic  system  to  which 
we  are  accustomed.  It  is  profitable  for  us 
to  appreciate  that  our  wage  system  is  only 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old — a  brief 
time  in  the  history  of  the  generations.  If 
this  lesson  can  be  brought  home  by  recalling 
the  glories  of  the  age  of  Dante  and  the 
cathedral  builders;  by  living  again  in 
imagination  the  days  when  there  was  joy  in 
labor;  when  quality  of  work  was  more  re- 
garded than  money  profits;  when  within  the 
political  framework  of  the  state,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  framework  of  the  church, 
there  flourished  craft  organizations,  to  one  or 
another  of  which  every  worker  belonged, 
and  in  which  he  had  a  voice,  a  vote,  a  chance 
for  self-expression ;  if  from  those  remote 
"  dark  ages "  we  can  after  all  turn  a  bril- 
liant ray  of  illumination  upon  the  darkness 
of  our  own  "enlightened  ace,"  then  strength 
to  the  right  arm  of  the  defenders  of  the 
middle  ages.  We  must  go  forward  and  not 
back,  but  in  order  to  go  forward  we  must 
first  of  all  shake  off  the  deadening  traditions, 
the  foolish  illusions,  of  our  own  immediate 
past.  We  must  become  able  to  imagine 
better  things  and  to  desire  them  for  the 
larger  humanity.  E.  T.  D. 

•    •    • 

British  Labor  Conditions  and  Legislation 
During  the  War 

By  M.  B.  Hammond.  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment Preliminary  Economic  Studies  of  the 
War.  Oxford  University  Press.  335  pp. 
paper  bound.  Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.15. 

This  history  of  British  labor  conditions 
and  legislation  during  the  war  is  a  useful 
and  handy  summary  for  all  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  trend  of  both.  Professor  Ham- 
mond has  managed  to  introduce  enough  of 
the  necessary  background  to  make  clear  the 
reasons  for  the  various  enactments.  In  this 
he  was  aided  by  the  excellent  reports  which 
different  departments  of  the  government 
have  found  it  possible  to  issue  through- 
out these  trying  times.  Less  satisfactory,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  is  the  summary  of 
the  results  that  have  sprung  from  that  leg- 
islation, and  no  attempt  is  made  to  forecast 
its  probable  effects  for  the  future- 

Generally  speaking,  this  review  of  new 
and  often  unprecedented  legislative  activity 
gives  the  reader  faith  in  the  capacity  of  a 
democratic  political  system  and  trained  bur- 
eaucracy to  deal  with  complex  and  difficult 
problems  even  at  times  of  great  emergency. 
No  doubt  mistakes  have  been  made,  no  doubt 
the  machinery  of  administration  has  worked 
in  many  cases  too  slowly  to  achieve  the  desired 
results;  but  the  general  outcome  of  the  war 
period  for  Great  Britain  nevertheless  has 
been  a  permanent  liberalization  of  provisions 
for  the  protection  of  labor,  intelligent  pre- 
vision and  prevention  of  industrial  disputes, 
democratization   of  control. 

A  more  intimate  personal  acquaintance 
with  all  the  facts  probably  would  have  re- 
vealed more  clearly  the  tremendous  advan- 
tage in  the  modern  state  of  an  incorruptible, 
efficient  civil  service  and  of  other  factors  in 
which  Great  Britain  excels.  This  is  not  to 
say,  however,  that  within  its  limits  the  pre- 
sent study  is  not  of  the  highest  value.  The 
present  reviewer  has  found  it  accurate  on  the 
matters  he  happens  to  know  about,  and  suf- 


ficiently detailed  to  make  clear  the  intentions 
of  the  legislature  even  on  comparatively 
small   points.  B.  L. 

•     •     * 

Women's  Wages 

By  Emilie  Josephine  Hutchinson.  Colum- 
bia University  studies  in  history,  economics 
and  public  law  No.  202.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.  179  pp.,  paper  bound.  Price  $1.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.65. 
This  admirable  study  digests  with  fair- 
ness and  with  intelligence  the  available 
data  concerning  women's  wages  in  this 
country.  The  period  covered  is  that  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  war.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  since  comprehensive  public  reports 
dealing  with  the  war  changes  are  not  avail- 
able the  only  possible  course  was  followed- 
Miss  Hutchinson  reaches  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion that  the  wages  paid  the  great 
majority  of  industrial  women  during  the 
only  period  for  which  the  facts  are  known 
were  less  than  the  cost  of  living.  That  find- 
ing is  not  novel  but  the  facts  on  which  it 
rests  are  put  in  convenient  form  in  this  book. 
The  author  discusses  the  minimum  wage 
experience  of  this  country,  of  Australia  and, 
to  an  extent,  of  England.  Here  again  her 
study  is  a  critical  consideration  of  govern- 
mental reports  rather  than  an  original  in- 
quiry which  is  impractical  in  such  an  ex- 
tended field.  Her  work,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  completed  before  the  experience  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  minimum  wage 
board  had  been  developed.  In  addition  to 
the  treatment  of  minimum  wage  systems  Miss 
Hutchinson  discusses  both  the  effects  of 
trade  unionism  and  of  industrial  training  on 
wage  earning.  Here  also  of  necessity  her 
research  is  based  on  documents  rather  than 
on  conditions  originally  observed.  But  her 
consideration  of  the  existing  data  is  un- 
prejudiced and  competent. 

The  book  she  has  produced  excellently 
covers  its  field.  Until  the  census  now  being 
taken  yields  a  new  crop  of  facts,  her  wage 
summaries  will  continue  to  have  a  very  im- 
portant utility  while  the  appraisal  of  those 
measures  suggested  for  the  improvement  of 
women's  wages  is  as  sound  a  brief  discus- 
sion as  may  be  found.  W.  L.  C. 
•    •     • 

The  Treatment  of  the  Problem  of  Capital 
and  Labor  in  Social-Study  Courses  in 
the  Churches 

By  Clarence  Dan  Blachly.     University  of 
Chicago    Press.      90    pp.      Paper    bound. 
Price  $.55,  postpaid. 
The  New  World  Order 

By  Samuel  Zane  Batten.  American  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society.  175  pp.  Price  $.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.70. 
The  social-study  movement  in  the  churches 
of  America  has  developed  on  lines  both 
sound  and  broad  in  recent  years,  and  a  re- 
view of  its  present  status  would  be  decid- 
edly helpful.  Mr.  Blachly,  however,  has 
found  the  material  so  large  that  in  the  pres- 
ent essay  he  confined  himself  to  only  one 
aspect  of  that  movement.  He  presents  an 
analysis  of  several  hundred  pamphlets  and' 
reports,  replies  to  questionnaires  and  letters 
of  inquiry,  the  texts  of  the  social  study 
courses  used  in  the  leading  Protestant 
churches,  the  principal  church  magazines 
and  other  literature. 

He  distinguishes  five  methods  of  approach 
to  the  discussion  of  capital  and  labor  by  the 
churches:  Deductive  study  which  he  finds  as 
a  rule  incomplete  and  non-conclusive;  con- 
troversial discussion,  especially  the  adoption 
of  a  definite  political  or  economic  platform, 
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which  is  dangerous  to  church  harmony;  con- 
trol of  experience  through  attitude  of  mind 
and  heart,  i.  e.,  emphasis  on  the  spiritual 
rather  than  the  legal  control  of  conditions; 
scientific,  critical  examination — which  is  rare 
because  the  religious  attitude  is  as  different 
from  that  of  the  student  as  it  is  from  that 
of  the  legislator;  the  incorporation  of  mod- 
ern, scientific  and  sociological  facts  into 
teaching  that  is  primarily  religious. 

Evidently,  the  author's  preference  is  for 
the  last  named  method.  He  says:  "  In  this 
way  the  studies  use  the  results  of  scientific 
investigation  and  social  legislation  in  the 
work  of  deepening,  clarifying  and  develop- 
ing— educating  in  short — the  subjective  life, 
both  in  its  individual  and  social  aspects. 
The  clarified,  sensitized  and  enlightened  in- 
ner life  in  its  turn  reacts  upon  the  objective 
problems  and  combines  with  the  specialized 
work  in  material  and  economic  technique  to 
form  a  complete  whole." 

This  is  a  valuable  summary  of  informa- 
tion for  the  student  of  the  teaching  of  or- 
ganized religion  on  present-day  problems  of 
the  social  life  and  a  suggestive  criticism  of 
the  different  policies  that  have  been  adopted. 


Our  attitude  of  mind  before  everything 
else  is  in  need  of  change,  according  to 
Dr.  Batton's  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
present  social  problem-  Systematically  re- 
viewing the  questions  lying  at  the  root  of 
the  social  unrest,  this  author  finds  the  indus- 
trial order  "  built  upon  false  principles  and 
guided  by  un-Christian  ideals,"  our  attacks 
on  recognized  social  ills  dealing  with  symp- 
toms and  not  with  causes,  our  churches 
cramped  by  a  false  conception  of  the  King- 
dom of  God.  He  advances  a  program  of 
socialization  which,  though  halting  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  less  patient  reformers, 
would  mark  a  big  step  towards  that  change 
of  human  relationships  in  which  he  sees  the 
immediate  goal  of  practical  statecraft.  In 
international  affairs  he  seeks  the  replacement 
of  a  competitive  by  a  Christian  relationship 
of  peoples. 

The  book  is  to  be  recommended  as  an  in- 
troduction to  sound  thinking  on  social  prob- 
lems for  those  whose  approach  is  primarily 
religious  and  ethical.  It  is  more  concrete 
than  such  books  usually  are  and  convincing 
because  of  its  moderation  and  clarity  of 
exposition.  B.  L. 

•»       *       *- 

The  Social  Unrest 

Edited   by  Lyman   P.  Powell.     Review  of 
Reviews  Co.     Two  vols.     Price  $2.50;  by 
mail  of  the   Survey  $3.00. 
Rebels 

By  Marie  Ganz  and  Nat  J.  Ferber.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.     282   pp.     Illustrated.     Price 
$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.20. 
The  Unsolved  Riddle  of  Social  Justice 
By  Stephen  Leacock.     John  Lane  Co.     152 
pp.     Price  $1.25;   by  mail   of  the  Survey 
$1.45. 
The  Revolt  of  Labor  Against  Civilization 
By  W.   H.    V.   Reade.     Longmans,    Green 
&   Co.      80   pp.     Price   $1.00;    by   mail   of 
the  Survey  $1.10. 

After  reading  quite  a  number  of  recent 
books  on  the  social  unrest,  or  various  phases 
of  it,  the  conviction  grows  that  no  author  is 
qualified  to  discuss  as  a  whole  that  most 
characteristic  quality  of  our  times.  The 
economist,  the  psychologist,  the  political 
scientist,  the  divine,  each  is  limited  by  the 
method  of  his  approach  and,  though  he  may 
materially  contribute  to  our  understanding, 
cannot  by  himself  complete  it.  A  sociolo- 
gist might.  But  no  first-class  sociologist, 
apparently,  has  arisen  either  in  America  or 
in  Europe  to  enlighten  us.  We  get  glimpses 
of  historical  parallels,  of  surveys  and  lo- 
calized research,  of  partial  interpretation — 
but    nowhere    as    yet    a    rounded    picture    of 


the  thing  that  distinguishes  our  time  from 
others:   this  general   prevalence  of  unrest. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  method  of 
presentation  which  ordinarily  is  among  the 
least  satisfactory  has  its  value.  If  Mr. 
Powell's  symposium  were  less  comprehen- 
sive, it  would  be  of  no  use  at  all.  Such  use- 
fulness as  it  has  lies  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  its  contributions.  We  fear,  the 
editor's  somewhat  hesitant  attempt  to  link 
up  these  pieces  into  something  looking  like 
a  methodically  arranged  whole  has  not  been 
successful — at  least  we  are  unable  to  tell 
what  the  plan  of  that  arrangement  really 
is.  But  it  is  the  collection  itself  that  counts, 
and  this  is  of  great  interest. 

The  reviewer  does  not  pretend  that  he  has 
read  all  of  them,  but  he  is  glad  to  have 
some  of  them  in  this  permanent  form  for 
future  reference;  for  instance,  Abraham 
Flexners  and  Charles  W.  Eliot's  comments 
on  our  system  of  education,  Charles  Cestre's 
view  of  American  industry  from  the  out- 
side, Charles  Buxton  Going  (not  previously 
known)  on  efficiency.  The  editor's  own 
contributions  and  summaries  are,  as  docu- 
ments, among  the  best. 

Quite  as  authentic  and  interesting  as  other 
autobiographies  of  women  who  have  risen 
from  the  ghetto  of  the  New  York  East  Side, 
the  book  by  Miss  Ganz,  nevertheless,  does 
not  range  with  them ;  it  is  too  much  con- 
cerned with  only  one  aspect  of  life  to  paint 
either  accurately  or  convincingly  the  throb- 
bing vitality  and  beauty  of  that  most  color- 
ful of  American  neighborhoods.  To  some 
extent,  perhaps,  the  journalistic  touch  of  the 
collaborator  may  be  to  blame  for  this;  but 
more  probably  the  experiences  of  this  au- 
thor have  really  been  more  harrassing, 
more  removed  from  the  little  touches  that 
make  all  the  world  akin,  from  the  brighter 
side  of  things,  than  have  been  those  of  Rose 
Cohen    and    Elizabeth    Hasanowitz. 

Moreover,  Miss  Ganz,  the  "  Sweet  Marie  " 
of  the  hunger  riots  of  three  years  ago,  writes 
as  a  public  character  with  an  explanation, 
if  not  an  apologia,  pro  vita  sua.  "  Into 
Anarchy  and  Out  Again  "  is  the  subtitle  of 
her  book.  Probably  never  sufficiently  con- 
scious of  cast-iron  principles  to  be  classed 
herself  as  an  anarchist,  nevertheless  her 
leadership  of  unemployed  rioters  in  1914  and 
of  food  profiteering  rioters  in  1917,  brought 
her  into  intimate  association  with  leading 
anarchists.  Her  "conversion"  to  respect- 
ability and  charity  organization,  coinciding 
with  the  entry  of  this  country  into  the  world 
war,  is  told  somewhat  sketchily;  but  one 
gathers  from  her  account  that  in  her  own 
person  she  experienced  a  change  only  little 
more  pronounced  than  that  which  went  on  all 
around  her.  For,  after  the  collapse  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire,  after  the  series  of  President  Wil- 
son's epoch-making  speeches  in  defense  of 
world  democracy,  the  East  Side  gave  up  its 
traditional  pacifism  (it  had  never  been  pro- 
German)  and  wholeheartedly  threw  itself 
into  the  war  and  every  national  effort  con- 
nected with  it. 

But  the  East  Side  has  not  gone  to  sleep. 
The  spirit  of  rebellion  brought  out  by  ex- 
ploitation, political  corruption,  and  abject 
poverty  which  Miss  Ganz  describes  in  re- 
counting the  years  of  her  childhood,  is  a 
spirit  which,  as  more  recent  events  have 
shown,  arises  again  whenever  there  is  in- 
justice, accumulated  wrong,  unrelieved  mis- 
ery- Prosperity  for  the  time  being — at  least 
relative  prosperity  because  there  is  little  un- 
employment— has  somewhat  lessened  the 
danger  of  revolt.  But,  in  the  monotony  of 
the  lives  of  the  poor,  in  the  autocracy  of 
the  sweat-shop,  in  the  squalor  of  the  homes, 
in  the  economic  injustice  of  rising  rents  with 
less  attention  to  repairs  and  improvements, 
of   evident    food    profiteering,    of    insufficient 


opportunities  for  education  and  play — in  all 
these  conditions  of  misery  which  have  not 
fundamentally  been  changed  lie  the  germs 
of  more  riots  and  a  reviving  spirit  of  gen- 
eral unrest. 

To  all  those  who  really  feel  concerned 
for  the  future  and,  wanting  to  know  some- 
thing about  "  Bolshevism  "  in  America,  are 
intelligent  enough  not  to  let  themselves  be 
put  off  with  easy  catch-words,  this  book  may 
be  warmly  recommended. 


There  is  much  talk  about  bees  and  flowers 
in  Mr.  Leacock's  book,  about  soap  bubbles 
and  other  light  and  airy  things.  So  far  as 
the  "  unsolved  riddle  "  is  concerned — how  to 
measure  the  value  of  labor — it  contains 
neither  a  solution  nor  even  a  guidepost 
toward  possible  solutions.  Mr.  Leacock's 
treatment  of  the  problem  is  not  intentionally 
humorous  or  flippant,  but  it  is  surprisingly 
superficial.  His  concluding  chapter  puts  the 
reader  off  with  demands  for  "  work  and  pay 
for  the  unemployed,  maintenance  for  the  in- 
firm and  aged,  and  education  and  oppor- 
tunity for  the  children  ",  but  these  can  in  no 
sense  compensate  for  the  lack  of  even  a 
tentative  program  for  securing  social  justice. 

Mr.  Leacock's  brief  popular  summary  of 
the  origins  of  the  present  social  unrest  is  not 
without  insight;  but  as  soon  as  he  comes  to 
a  discussion  of  the  social  thought  that  gov- 
erns the  demands  of  large  masses  at  the 
present  time,  he  becomes  positively  absurd. 
Freedom  to  work  or  not  to  work  is  described 
as  the  "  distinguishing  mark "  of  our  era. 
Bolshevism  is  put  aside  in  easy  terms  ot 
condemnation  without  any  inquiry  into  the 
animating  motives  of  the  large  masses  of 
people  to  whom  its  doctrines  are  gospel. 
Socialism  is  discussed  at  length  with  com- 
plete ignorance,  it  seems,  of  its  newer 
tendencies  and  literature,  and  with  tedious 
repretition  of  time-worn  arguments  against 
assertions  by  earlier  socialist  writers  which 
in  part  have  already  proved  themselves  and 
in  part  have  long  been  abandoned.  It  is 
typical  of  the  book  that  instead  of  attacking 
serious  socialist  texts,  it  belabors  the  tenta- 
tive presentation  of  a  by  no  means  widely 
accepted  conception  of  the  ideal  social  state 
in  a  work  of  fiction. 

The  valuation  of  labor  cannot  profitably 
be  discussed  without  discussing  the  whole 
theory  of  values.  Mr.  Leacock  is  most  suc- 
cessful where  he  pricks  current  misconcep- 
tions; but  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  book 
adds  anything  to  our  positive  knowledge  ot 
either  subject.  

Mr.  Reade,  of  Oxford,  is  making  out  a  case 
against  every  part  and  aspect  of  the  labor 
movement  which  to  him  is  directed  against 
civilization  itself.  He  attempts  to  expose 
as  a  fundamental  fallacy  the  idea  that  the 
most  necessar>  work  is  the  most  important, 
that  the  man  who  handles  the  raw  materials 
of  life  is  entitled  to  control  the  community. 
He  believes  that  the  terms  of  economic 
science  by  continuous  misuse  have  created 
a  wrong  conception  of  social  justice;  that 
the  real  makers  of  civilization  are  not 
workingmen,  that  luxuries  are  not  superflu- 
ous, that  general  education  is  a  bad  thing 
for  civilization,  that  increase  of  population 
is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  nation — 
in  short,  that  we  are  in  a  very  bad  way  all 
round,  especially  in  the  comprehension  of 
the  most  vital  facts  of  social  life.  It  is  a 
good  book  for  those  who  like  to  hear  argu- 
ments against  general  social  ideals  and  pur- 
poses surviving  from  the  Victorian  era 
which  we  are  apt  to  take  for  granted. 

B.  L. 
•     *     • 

THE  child  welfare  poster  "  1920 "  used  in 
this  department  last  week,  was  reprinted 
from  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare.  The 
credit  line  was,  through  an  error,  left  off. 
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For  Less  Than  Eight  Cents 

The  Survey's  particular  function — as  distinguished  from  other  periodicals — is  to 
cover  the  fields  of  social  endeavor.  SURVEY  contributors  are  men  and  women  whose 
writings  are  interwoven  with  years  of  practical  experience.    In  the  special  fields  of 

Civics ,  including  housing,  town  planning,  Americanization,  racial  rela- 
tions, community  organization 

Family    JVelfare,  including  social  organization 

Crime   and    Conduct,    including  inmate  self-government,  probation, 

juvenile  delinquency,  etc. 

The  SURVEY  publishes  articles  by  such  specialists  as  the  following: 

Kenyon  L.  Butterfield  Joanna  C.  Colcord 

President  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  Superintendent     New     York     Charity     Organization 

Society 
Kate  Holladay  Claghorn 

Carnegie  Corporation  Study  of  Methods  of  Ameri-  Neva  R.   Deardorff 

canization  Department  of  Civilian  Relief,  American  Red  Cross 

John  Collier  Karl  deSchweinitz 

Community  Councils  of  New  York  Secretary      Philadelphia      Society      for     Organizing 

Charity 
George  B.  Ford 

Adviser  Renaissance  des  Cites,  Paris  Sherman  Kingsley 

Director  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation 
George  E.  Haynes 

Director  of  Negro  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Mary  E.  Richmond 

Labor  Director   Charity   Organization   Department,   Russell 

Sage  Foundation 
John  Ihlder 

Secretary  Philadelphia  Housing  Association  Morris  D.  Waldman 

.  Trustee  United  Hebrew  Charities  of  New  York  and 

Simon  J.  Lubin  former  director 

Chairman  California  State  Commission  of  Immigra-  _,        x  ,    _.    „ 

tion  and  Housing  Mrs-  Joseph  P.  Bowen 

President  Chicago  Juvenile  Protective  Association 
Graham  Taylor 

Director  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  Mary   Vida   Clark 

...  Secretary  Women's  Prison  Association  of  New  York 

Frederic  Almy 

Secretary  Buffalo  Charity  Organization  Society  Charles  L.  Chute 

___  .  Secretary  National  Probation  Association 

Homer  W.  Borst 

Director   of  Organization,   Gulf   Division,   American  O.  r .  Lewis 

Red  Cross  Secretary  Prison  Association  of  New  York 
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A  WOMAN'S  POINT 
OF  VIEW 

Some  Roads  to  Peace 

by  Harriot   Stanton   Blatch 

The  black  pessimism  felt  in  the 
hearts  of  the  women  of  Europe  has 
driven  Mrs.  Blatch  to  send  forth  the 
commanding  appeal  to  women  to 
make  haste  in  healing  the  world. 
"Mothers  of  men  must  be  strong; 
you  must  learn  solidarity;  you  must 
not  be  weak  and  groveling  .  .  . 
you  hold  in  your  hand  the  future  of 
the  world."    Price  to  be  announced. 

THE  HALL  WITH  DOORS 

A  Vocational  Story 

by  Louise  Ilasbrouck 

Which  door  to  life?  College?  Busi- 
ness? Social  Work?  Home?  A 
group  of  normal,  fun-loving  girls 
form  the  V.  V.  Club  to  find  out  Did 
they  open  the  right  doors  out  of  the 
hall  of  Girlhood  on  to  the  way  of 
Achievement?  This  is  a  book  that 
mothers  and  teachers  have  long  been 
waiting  for  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
their  girls.    Postpaid,  $1.60. 

AN  IDEA  THAT  GREW 

by  Genevieve  Fox 

A  study  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment with  suggestive  Bibliography 
and  thought-compelling  questions  on 
how  to  reduce  the  High  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing.   Postpaid,  25  cents. 

RECONSTRUCTION 
PROGRAMS 

by  Estella  T.  Weeks 
A  comparative  study  of  sixty  recon- 
struction programs,  issued  after  the 
armistice,  their  content  and  view- 
point. Part  I  discusses  workingmen 
and  women — their  life  and  work; 
Part  II,  collective  bargaining;  Part 
III,  Industrial  Democracy;  Part  IV, 
International  Labor  Programs. 

Postpaid,  40  cents 

QUESTIONS  ON 
COMMUNITY  PROBLEMS 

These  searching  questions  on  indus- 
trial problems  will  be  an  invaluable 
guide  in  studying  any  local  com- 
munity; also  to  any  citizen  of  an 
industrial  community  who  desires  to 
become  generally  intelligent  upon  the 
industrial   situation.     Price   IS   cents. 

STATE  LAWS 

AFFECTING  WOMEN 

IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

A  statement  of  the  status  of  the 
various  states  in  regard  to  protective 
legislation  for  women  with  twelve 
outline  maps  and  key  for  coloring  to 
denote  legislation.    Price,  40  cents. 

Bookshops  Everywhere  or 

THE  WOMANS  PRESS 

600  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  City 


COMMUNICATIONS 


ANTI-HANGING 

To  the  Editor:  Permit  me  to  thank  you  in 
the  name  of  the  Housewives'  Union  for  the 
great  assistance  given  to  the  anti-hanging 
work  by  the  article  in  your  issue  of  Decem- 
ber £7.  Following  the  appearance  of  the 
Survey  article  we  have  received  a  letter 
from  Pittsburgh  in  which  the  writer  hopes 
we  will  succeed  in  our  work  since  "  Cali- 
fornia, with  all  her  beauty,  even  more  than 
the  other  states  should  not  be  besmirched 
by  this  unnecessary,  barbarous,  unChristian 
custom."  And  it  does  indeed  seem  strange 
that  soft  blue  skies  and  fresh  green  fields 
should  not  take  the  hatred  and  intolerance 
out  of  the  hearts  of  men — but  there  seems  to 
be  a  terrible  indifference  on  the  part  of  busy 
and  satisfied  people — though  that  is  true,  of 
course,  the  world  over,  and  then  the  econo- 
mic urge  is  not  to  be  overlooked  as  a  factor. 
I  am  told  that  Warden  Johnston  of  San 
Quentin  prison  is  of  so  gentle  a  nature  that 
the  business  of  an  execution  quite  unnerves 
him!     Still,  the  job  is  a  good  one! 

The  great  Humanist,  dying  for  his  kind  in 
a  Kansas  jail  has  said,  "So  long  as  society 
honors  and  applauds  wholesale  murder,  the 
laws  against  individual  murders  will  be  held 
more  or  less  in  contempt.  When  society  rec- 
ognizes human  life  as  being  too  sacred  to  be 
destroyed  for  any  cause  whatever,  individuals 
will  take  much  the  same  view  and  murder, 
wholesale  and  retail,  will  cease."  It  seems 
inperative,  therefore,  that  individuals  should 
use  their  best  thought  and  most  earnest  activ- 
ity to  get  such  mass  action  on  the  part  of 
society  as  will  bring  release  from  the  terrible 
grip  of  the  psychology  of  violence. 

Marion   S.  Aldeston. 
[Secretary  Housewives'  Union.] 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

A  CORRECTION 

To  the  Editor:  On  page  317  of  the 
Survey  for  December  27,  1919,  under  the 
heading  Congress  and  Housing  there  ap- 
pears the  following:  Adoption  of  this  bill, 
while  it  cuts  short,  at  great  loss  to  the  tax- 
payers, the  first  experiment  in  this  country 
in  the  public  provision  of  homes  for  work- 
ers, provides,"  etc.     [Italics  mine.] 

May  I  not  call  to  your  attention  a  few 
facts  regarding  the  efforts  of  Massachusetts 
in  this  direction?  In  1909  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  appointed  a  tem- 
porary commission  to  study  methods  of  pro- 
viding state  aid  for  homes  for  workers.  This 
commission  reported  to  the  Legislature, 
which  refused  to  act,  but  appointed  a  per- 
manent Homestead  Commission  (Chapter 
607  of  the  laws  of  1911)  to  report  to  the 
Legislature  of  1912  a  bill  embodying  a  plan 
"  whereby,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Com- 
monwealth homesteads  or  small  houses  and 
plots  of  ground  may  be  acquired  by  me- 
chanics, factory  employes,  laborers  and 
others  in  the  suburbs  of  cities  and  towns." 
After  much  discussion  it  was  discovered 
that  a  public  provision  for  homes  for  work- 
ers was  unconstitutional.  The  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  by  one  of  the  largest  ratios 
on  record  amended  the  constitution,  "  au- 
thorizing the  taking  of  land  to  relieve  con- 
gestion of  population  and  to  provide  homes 
for  citizens "  and  with  state  money  pro- 
ceeded to  build  homes  for  workers  in  Lowell. 
The  experiment  was  small,  as  were  the 
houses,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  policy 
of  providing  homes  for  workers  was  de- 
cided by  Massachusetts  long  before  there 
were  any  unusual  housing  problems  due  to 
the   pressure  of  war-time   emergency. 

You    will    see    from    the    above    that    the 


INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
SERIES 

3  Vols,  by  Daniel  Bloomfield 
Consultant  on  Industrial  Relations 

What  does  Labor  ivant?  Are  its  de- 
mands justified t  How  satisfy  them  in 
the  face  of  present  day  condition*? 

Everybody's  answers  to  these  and 
scores  of  similar  questions  are  fairly 
shouted  at  us  daily  from  the  press,  the 
pulpit,  the  forum.  Everybody  is  not 
worth  listening  to — but  how  can  we 
choose  between  sound  opinion  and 
ranting? 

Here  in  the  INDUSTRIAL  RELA- 
TIONS SERIES  the  most  important 
opinions  on  labor  questions  have  been 
sifted  out  and  arranged  in  logical  se- 
quence for  the  busy  executive. 

In  these  three  compact  volumes  he 
will  find  the  exact  words  of  men  like 
Carlton  H.  Parker,  John  Fitch,  Boyd 
Fisher,  H.  W.  Laidler,  Sidney  Webb, 
Arthur  Gleason,  John  Frey,  John 
Spargo,  Lord  Leverhulme.  Elbert  Gary 
and  a  hundred  others  equally  prominent 

The  editor,  Daniel  Bloomfield,  has 
gone  thru  an  immense  amount  of  printed 
matter  in  order  to  select  only  the  essen- 
tial discussions  on  the  various  phases  of 
labor  problems.  And  his  wide  experi- 
ence as  partner  of  the  firm  of  Bloom- 
field &  Bloomfield,  the  well-known  Bos- 
ton firm  of  consultants  on  employment 
management  and  industrial  relations,  has 
been  freely  drawn  upon  in  choosing  and 
arranging  this  material  into  the  three 
volumes  described  in  brief  detail  below: 

EMPLOYMENT  MANAGEMENT 

Its  500  pages  provide  the  best  material 
available  on:  Aims  of  the  New  Science; 
Problems  on  Labor  Maintenance;  Employ- 
ment Department ;  Supply  of  Labor ;  Cost 
of  Labor  Turnover;  etc.  An  appendix 
gives  samples  of  typical  forms  used  In 
well-organized    employment    departments. 

MODERN  INDUSTRIAL  MOVEMENTS 

Contents  In  brief :  Workers'  Co-operative 
Movement;  Syndicalism;  Industrial  Union- 
ism and  the  I.  \V.  W.  ;  Shop  Stewards; 
Scientific  Management ;  Guild  Socialism ; 
Labor  Parties  ;  etc. 

LABOR  PROBLEMS 

This  volume  deals  with  Causes  of  Fric- 
tion and  Unrest;  Cost  of  LiviDg;  Hours  of 
Work ;  Trade  Unionism  ;  Labor  Disputes 
and  Adjustments;  Limitation  of  Output; 
etc. 

Let  us  send  you  these  three  volumes. 
You  need  them  all.  By  omitting  every  non- 
essential, they  save  your  time.  A  personal 
examination  will  convince  you  that  they 
are  crammed  full  of  vital  facts  and  prac- 
tical suggestions. 

The  three  volumes,  $1.80  each,  will  be 
sent  on  10  days'  approval  to  responsible 
parties. 


Read   and   Keturn  This   Coupon 

THE   H.   W.   WILSON    COMPANY 

Desk  B,  958  University  Ave.,  New  York  City 

You  may  send  me,  all  charges  prepaid,  one 
copy  each  of  the  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
SERIES,  with  the  understanding  that  I  may 
examine  them,  and  if  at  the  end  of  ten  days  I 
decide  to  send  them  back  I  may  do  so  without 
obligation  on  my  part.  Otherwise  I  "ill  send 
you  my  check  or  money  order  for  $5.40  In  full 
payment  for  the  three  beoks. 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  conducted 
"  the  first  experiment  in  this  country  in  the 
public  provision  of  homes  for  workers  "  and 
the  purpose  of  this  communication  is  to  re- 
cord that  fact. 

Warren  Dunham  Foster. 
New  York. 


Calendar  of  Conferences 


Items  for  the  next  calendar  should  reach 
the  Survey  before  April  10. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America.  New  York,  March 
25-26.  James  E.  West,  Fifth  ave.  bldg., 
New  York. 

Boys'  Club  Federation,  Boys'  Work  Con- 
ference of  the.  New  Haven,  Conn., 
May  25-28.  C.  J.  Atkinson,  110  West  40 
st.,  New  York. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S-  At- 
lantic City,  April  27-29.  Elliott  H.  Good- 
win,  Riggs   bldg.,   Washington. 

Charities  and  Correction,  Connecticut 
State  Conference  of.  Hartford,  May 
23-25.  John  P.  Sanderson,  Jr.,  Brown- 
Thomson  bldg.,  Hartford. 

Charities  and  Correction,  New  York  City 
Conference  of.  Brooklyn,  Manhattan 
and  Pleasantville,  May  25-27.  George  C. 
Rowell,  287  Fourth  ave.,  New  York. 

Children's  Home  and  Welfare  Association. 
New  Orleans,  April  19-21.  W.  S.  Rey- 
nolds, 1816  Republic  bldg.,  Chicago. 

Family  Social  Work,  American  Associa- 
tion for  Organizing.  New  Orleans,  April 
14-21.  Francis  H.  McLean,  130  East  22  St., 
New  York. 

Fire  Protection  Association,  National. 
Chicago,  May  4-6.  Franklin  H.  Went- 
worth,  87  Milk  St.,  Boston. 

Industrial  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
American  Association  of.  New  Orleans, 
April  26.  Dr.  Francis  D.  Patterson,  3500 
Grays  Ferry  road,  Philadelphia. 

Jewish  Social  Service,  National  Confer- 
ence of.  New  York,  May  14-17.  Boris  D. 
Bogen,  114  Fifth  ave.,  New  York. 

Medical  Association,  American.  New  Or- 
leans, April  26-30.  Alexander  R.  Craig, 
535  No.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Municipalities,  League  of  Texas.  Dallas, 
May.  Frank  M.  Stewart,  University  Sta- 
tion, Austin. 

Museums,  American  Association  of.  Wash- 
ington, May.  H.  F«  Madison,  Park 
Museum,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Nurses'  Association,  American.  Atlanta, 
April  12-17.  Katherine  De  Witt,  613  In- 
surance bldg.,  Rochester. 

Nursing  Education,  National  League  of. 
Atlanta,  April  12-17.  Laura  R.  Logan, 
Cincinnati  General  Hospital,  Cincinnati. 

Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Congress  of 
American.  New  Orleans,  April  26-30.  W. 
R.  Steiner,  646  Asylum  ave.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Political  and  Social  Science,  American 
Academy  of.  Philadelphia,  May  7-8.  Carl 
Kelsey,  University  of  Pa.,  Philadelphia. 

Probation  Association,  National.  New  Or- 
leans, April  13-17.  Charles  L.  Chute,  58 
Pearl  St.,  Albany,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nursing,  National  Organ- 
ization for.  Atlanta,  April  12-17.  Ella 
Phillips  Crandall,  156  Fifth  ave.,  New 
York. 

Social  Agencies,  California  State  Confer- 
ence of.  Riverside,  May  4-7.  Mrs.  Seward 
A.  Simons,  11C7  Buena  Vista  st.,  Pasadena. 

Social  Work,  Arkansas  State  Conference 
of.  Little  Rock,  April,  second  week.  Helen 
Riddick,  American  Red  Cross,  Little  Rock. 

Social  Work,  National  Conference  of. 
New  Orleans,  April  14-21.  W.  H.  Parker, 
315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 

Social  Work,  Tennessee  State  Conference 


FOR  YOUR  VACATION 

Summer  Courses  in  Social  Science  at 
Smith  College 

July  6th — August  31st 

1920 

COURSES  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS  AND  TEACHERS 


Child  Psychology 
Community  Analysis 
Community  Health 
Community  Service 
Mental  Tests 


Industrial  Problems 
Public  Health 
Social  Medicine 
Social  Psychiatry 
Social  Psychology 


Government  as  a  factor  in  social  work 
Problems  in  Government  connected  with  social  work 

TRAINING  COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

Community  Service 
Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 

For  information  address  The  Director 

THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

Northampton  Massachusetts 


A  Sensible  Book 

The  best  way  to  insure  a  healthy,  happy 
baby  is  by  attention  to  your  own  health 
during  the  expectant  period.  Bandler's 
"  The  Expectant  Mother  "  is  designed  with 
just  this  aim — to  tell  you  how  to  care  for 
your  own  health,  how  to  prepare  for  the 
baby.  A  simple,  sensible  book  by  a  phy- 
sician.    $1.25 — illustrated. 

At  Leading  Bookstores  or 

W.  B.  SAUNDERS  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 


OF.  Johnson  City,  April  4-6.  R.  F.  Hud- 
son, Chattanooga. 

Social  Workers'  Exchange,  National.  New 
Orleans,  April.  Edith  Shatto  King,  130  E. 
11  st.,  New  York. 

Southern  Sociological  Congress.  Washing- 
ton, May  9-13.  J.  E.  McCulloch,  Munsey 
bldg.,  Washington. 

Truant,  Backward,  Dependent  and  Delin- 
quent Children,  Nat'l  Conference  on 
the  Education  of.  New  Orleans.  April. 
Amy  F.  Everall,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

Tuberculosis  Association,  National.  St. 
Louis,  April  22-24-  Philip  P.  Jacobs,  381 
Fourth  ave.,  New  York. 

University  Extension  Association,  Na- 
tional. Ann  Arbor,  April.  Arthur  J. 
Klein,  Munsey  bldg.,  Washington. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
National  Convention  of  the.  Cleveland, 
April  13-19.  Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Lapham,  420 
Park  ave.,  New  York. 


A  Study  of  Commercial  Recreation 

Motion  Pictures  as  a  Phase  of  Com- 
mercialized Amusements 
Br  JOHN  J.  PHELAN,  Ph.D. 

The  Most  Popular  Subject  Today.     Treated 
in  the  Most  Scientific  Manner. 

282  pages.    Survey  Berixis  11L    Price  $2.00 

LITTLE  BOOK  PUBLISHING  CO. 
1915  Jefferson  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio 


MARRIAGE 


As  IT  was.  Is,  and 
SHOULD  bZ.  By 
Annie  Besant,  an 
intensely  interesting  Brochure,  25c.  The 
Scarlet  Review  No.  1,  25c  each  Diana,  a  Psy- 
cho-Physiological Sex  Essay,  25c.  The  Cruci- 
ble (agnostic),  4  different  samples,  10c. 

RAYMER'S  OLD 

1330  First  Ave. 
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charge.  $1.00. 
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THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19lh  Street  New  York  City 


WANTED:  Case  consultant  for  large 
Jewish  family  agency.  Work  under  ideal 
conditions.  Only  experts  and  persons  of 
unusual  training  and  ability  need  apply. 
State  education,  training,  experience  and 
salary  expected.     Address  3390  Survey. 


ATTRACTIVE  POSITIONS  in  public 
health  nursing  open.  Applicants  must  have 
tact  and  executive  ability.  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association,  627  Pythian  Building, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


WANTED :  Man  or  woman  familiar 
with  children's  work,  especially  home  in- 
vestigation. Address  with  particulars,  in- 
cluding age  and  experience  to  the  Connecti- 
cut Humane  Society,  Hartford,  Conn. 


WANTED  first  assistant  for  Specialized 
Settlement.  Must  have  experience  and 
vision.  Opportunity  for  creative  work. 
Address  3444  Survey. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  of  ability  and 
maturity  to  take  full  charge  of  the  Boys' 
and  Men's  activities  of  a  large  Settlement. 
Position  open  about  April  1.  Give  full 
details  in  first  letter  as  to  experience, 
education,  references,  salary  expected,  single 
or  married,  etc.     Address  3451    Survey. 


BOYS'  WORKER  in  large  Settlement. 
Position  open  about  April  1.  Give  full  de- 
tails in  first  letter,  experience,  education, 
references,  salary  expected,  etc.  Address 
3449  Survey. 


WANTED :  Experienced  case  worker ; 
must  speak  Yiddish.  Apply  by  mail,  stating 
experience,  salary  expected  and  references, 
to  UNITED  HEBREW  CHARITIES,  350 
Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


WANTED :  Matron  for  child-caring  in- 
stitution in  Maryland  city  of  30,000.  Give 
full  particulars  of  self  in  first  letter.  Ad- 
dress 3458  Survey. 


CONVALESCENT  HOME  within  hour 
of  New  York,  harboring  100  inmates,  de- 
sires superintendent  either  trained  nurse  or 
doctor.  Suitable  arrangements  to  proper 
person.  Write  giving  full  details  and  salary 
expected.    Address  3455  Survey. 


WOMAN  with  broad  training  and  ex- 
perience in  neighborhood  organization  to 
serve  as  superintendent  of  recreation  New 
Jersey  town  one  hour  from  New  York. 
Salary  $2,000.  Write  particulars  regarding 
training  and  experience  to  3460  Survey. 


MAN  experienced  in  community  work 
in  southern  city — population  about  10,000 — 
southerner  preferred.  Playground  organ- 
ization experience  necessary.  Salary  $3,500. 
Write,  giving  experience  and  training  to 
3461  Survey. 

MAN  wanted  to  supervise  household  and 
act  as  purchasing  agent  for  National  Farm 
School  at  Doylestown,  Pa.  Address  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Bamberger,  1828  Girard  Ave.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

WANTED:  Cottage  mother;  work  large- 
ly supervision;  good  salary,  congenial  con- 
ditions. Superintendent,  Orphanage,  Fair- 
view,  Erie  County,  Pa. 

A  MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN,  a  high 
grade  person  of  ability  and  initiative,  to 
take  charge  of  a  large  home — as  house- 
keeper, home-maker,  and  general  super- 
vision ;  an  attractive  position  for  competent 
person.    Address  S.  Weil,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


WANTED :  An  experienced  leader  for  a 
Girls'  Club  in  Connecticut.  Apply  to  Mrs. 
Robert  H.  Fife,  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
stating  experience  and  training. 

WANTED :  College  man,  not  over  thirty- 
five,  with  knowledge  of  the  drama  and  in- 
terested in  its  criticism,  can  find  congenial 
employment  with  social  service  organiza- 
tion. Must  be  able  to  handle  volunteers 
intelligently  and  tactfully.  Broadminded 
sympathy  with  the  motion  picture  essential. 
Salary — two  thousand.  Address  with  full 
details  of  experience  3462  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


YOUNG  MINISTER:  Good  organizer, 
Community  Service  and  Publicity  expert, 
desires  Social  Service  work  for  Commun- 
ity Center  or  Institutional  Church.  Address 
3456  Survey. 


YOUNG  WOMAN:  College  graduate, 
experienced  social  worker,  available  for 
position  in  or  near  Philadelphia,  September 
first.    Address  3457  Survey. 


WANTED  by  experienced  handicraft 
and  Social  Service  Worker,  opening  in,  or 
near  some  of  the  large  Eastern  cities. 
Address  3450  Survey. 

SUPT.  Buildings  and  Grounds,  married, 
40,  can  also  supervise  athletics ;  prefer 
private  school  or  small  college.  Present 
employment  three  years,  splendid  refer- 
ences.   $2,000.    Address  3453  Survey. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  Protestant,  experi- 
enced teacher,  with  Master  of  Arts  degree 
in  sociology  and  knowledge  of  Spanish, 
wishes  educational  or  social  work  in  South 
America.    Address  3447  Survey. 


At  present  doing  work  as  assistant  to  the 
Superintendent  in  institution  for  delinquent 
and  semi-delinquent  boys.  Want  to  make  a 
change  in  spring  or  summer.  Either  insti- 
tutional or  probation  work  considered.  Ad- 
dress 3440  Survey. 


COLLEGE  MAN,  farmer,  desires  secre- 
tarial position  with  man  or  organization  re- 
quiring intelligence,  judgment,  and  wide 
contact  with  people.    Address  3459  Survey. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


TEACHERS  WANTED:  Tremendous 
demand  for  teachers — practically  all  sub- 
jects, all  sections  of  the  United  States — 
public  and  private  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. National  Teachers  Agency,  101 
West  41st  St.,  New  York. 


TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

POST-GRADUATE  COURSE  IN  OB- 
STETRICAL NURSING.  The  Maternity 
Hospital  (60  beds)  and  Out-Patient  De- 
partment of  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Four  months.  Nurses 
admitted  as  vacancies  occur.  Requirements : 
graduate  of  training  school  in  good  stand- 
ing. Training:  experience  in  hospital  and 
out-patient  department;  lectures,  classes 
and  demonstration,  60  hours.  Allowance 
of  $12  per  month  and  maintenance.  Af- 
filiated courses  of  three  and  four  months 
in  obstetrical  nursing  will  be  arranged  with 
recognized  training  schools  regardless  of 
state  limitations.  Superintendent,  Miss  Cal- 
vina  MacDonald. 


New  York  Scbool  of  Medical  Gymnastics 
And  Massage  offers  a  practical  and  theo- 
-etlcal  course  in  Swedish  Exercises,  Mas- 
sage, Baking:,  El.  Vibr.,  etc.  Diploma.  Po- 
sitions and  patients  secured.  Apply  Carl  8. 
Hall,  Director,  Sydenham  Bldg..  616  Madl- 
nn  Ave.  Tel.:  Plaza  1349  and  Plaza  147f, 
■■Jew  York  City. 


TOURS 


Go  to  Europe  at  our  Expense  t  org.XrS 

it  small  parties.  Write  today  for  plan  and  programi. 
UNIVERSITY  TOURS,  Bom  8.  V.  *2«,  Wilmington, 
Del. 


DIPLOMAS 


DIPLOMAS— One  or  a  thousand.  Il- 
lustrated circular  mailed  on  request.  Ames 
&  Rollinson,  Designers,  Engrossers,  206 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 


FOR  RENT  OR  FOR  SALE 

SMALL  MODERN  FARM:  Near  New 
Dorp,  Staten  Island.  Situated  on  high  land 
in  center  of  island;  14  acres,  3  story  stone 
house,  completely  furnished,  12  rooms,  2 
baths,  3  toilets,  veranda  enclosed  with  glass, 
telephone.  Good  barn,  with  cement  cellar, 
and  gardener's  living  quarters  above.  City 
water  in  house  and  barn.  Good  kitchen 
garden.  Fine  orchard.  10  minutes  from 
trolley.  Has  been  occupied  as  a  Home  for 
Giris.  For  further  information,  apply  to 
Mrs.  P.  Mali,  8  Fifth  Avenue. 


FOR   SALE 


We  will  dispose  of  a  completely  new  out- 
fit of  one  addressing  machine  (Elliott) 
with  motor  and  counter  attachment,  6  oak 
cabinets  and  60  metal  trays.  This  equip- 
ment has  never  been  used  and  is  in  per- 
fect condition.  Cash  offers  only.  Imme- 
diate shipment     Address  3419     Survey. 
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TWO  SECTIONS 


SECTION  I 
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s  oTwey 


T^HE  full  report  of  the 
President's  Industrial 
Conference  is  distributed 
to  all  Survey  readers  as  a 
supplement  to  this  issue 


The  STORY  of  the  SURVEY  itself  is  set  down  in  response  to  a  number  of  re- 
quests. The  story  is  perhaps  better  told  in  three  closely  packed  pages  of  names 
— the  Roster  of  Cooperating  Subscribers  to  Survey  Associates  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  current  publishing  year.    You  are  invited  to  join  this  fellowship. 


March  27,  1920 


10  Cents  a  Copy 


$4.00  a  Year 
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The  STORY  of  the  SURVEY 


IN  some  of  our  libraries,  museums  and  thickest  history 
books  are  to  be  found  reproductions  of  the  earliest  maps 
of  the  New  World.  These  were  our  first  surveys — be- 
fore the  time  of  Hendrick  Hudson  or  Miles  Standish  or 

Captain  John  Smith — these  chartings  of  the  early  Spanish  and 

Italian  navigators  of  the  Western  Sea.  They  drew  the  four  winds 

with  bursting  cheeks  in  the  four 

corners   and    did   not   fail   to   pic- 
ture   their    own    caravels    poking 

their   noses    along    the   capes    and 

bays  of  the  coastal  regions.     The 

hinterland  they  left  to  conjecture 

and  to  those  who  came  after. 

The  ship  on  the  cover  of  this  is- 
sue, which  we  have  used   for  ten 

years,  and  more,  as  the  craft-mark 

of  the  Survey  is  taken  from  one 

of  the  oldest  of  these  maps  as  a 

symbol  of  exploration  in  the  New 

World.     The  quaint  title  line  of 

the  Survey,  itself  was  borrowed 

for  us,  letter  by  letter,  from  the 

same     ancient    craftsman     by     an 

artist-exile   in    the   Berkshire   hills 

whose  brief  and  ardent  youth  was 

itself  a  sacrifice  to  the  all  too  thrift- 
less scheme  of  life  with  which  we 

have  webbed  a  continent. 

In  our   day,   the   physical   mass 

of  the  mainland  is  known  of  all 
men,  but  as  much  can  not  be  said  of  its  social  and  industrial 
reaches.  Scrutiny  and  exploration,  if  carried  on  with  courage 
and  genuineness,  may  make  for  fresh  understanding  and  help  to 
unroll  the  scroll  of  a  new  century  as  the  navigators  unrolled 
the  scroll  of  theirs. 

Survey  Associates,  in  a  small  way,  is  such  an  enterprise 
of  organized  discovery  in  which  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
Americans  cooperate.  Their  common  work  is  a  work  bred 
of  the  times.  The  people  have  spread  out  over  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  the  continent  which  the  navigators  discovered  and 
have  conquered  it.  Revolutions  in  transportation  and  indus- 
try have  more  and  more  set  the  current  into  eddies,  called 
cities,  and  in  the  span  of  less  than  fifty  years  a  third  of  the 
people  have  come  to  live  in  these  cities.  A  stream  of  new- 
comers of  all  races,  bringing  a  mixture  of  creeds  and  cus- 
toms, have  swept  in  from  a  thousand  sources.  The  hundred 
workers  in  the  factory  have  become  the  type  instead  of  the 
household   working  singly  on   a  farm. 

In  such  a  period  of  change  and  adjustment,  the  common 
welfare  is  more  than  a  smug  phrase.  It  is  compact  of  definite 
things.  A  southern  hill  boy  comes  down  into  a  mill  town 
and  is  woven  into  human  shoddy.  An  old  time  New  Eng- 
land jail  herds  the  city  truant  in  the  same  pen  with  vice- 
eaten  rounders  and  he  becomes  their  peer.  Shifting,  seasonal 
and  impersonal  employments  cut  a  thousand  ties  of  neighborly 
association  and  settled  men  rail  at  the  temper  of  the  foot- 
loose, migratory  labor  of  the  Western  lumber  camps  and  har- 
vests. The  hatters'  shakes  or  the  bends  or  the  sweatshop 
cough  robs  the  erstwhile  peasant  family  of  its  bread-winner, 
or  the  city  sanatorium  tries  to  mend  an  American  country 
girl  broken  by  the  night  work  of  the  Easter  rush.  When 
these  things  and  their  kin  go  on  in  numbers  other  than  the  ex- 
ception ;  when  science,  dragging  but  "  slowly,  slowly "  yet 
outstrips  by  decades  the  common  application  of  its  gains;  when 
enterprisers  of  one  generation,  thrown  up  by  the  very  processes 
of  a  rapidly  developing  country  to  positions  of  power  over 


their  fellows,  fail  to  conserve  life  and  to  spread  wide  the 
doors  of  opportunity  for  all,  then  there  are  needs  to  be  ex- 
plored and  met  if  the  inheritance  of  the  American  people  is 
to  endure. 

But  in  such  a  period,  also,  our  industrial  centers  become  the 
new  frontier — with  the  gleam  and  promise  of  adventurous 

pioneering.  A  great  state  lifts  the 
standards  of  its  labor  camps  to  a 
new  level,  making  for  robust  pros- 
perity among  its  crop  gatherers. 
A  hospital  turns  its  laboratories 
and  wards  and  visiting  service  into 
a  leaven  for  better  living.  The 
civic  forces  of  a  city  lay  a  frame- 
work for  ampler  community  life. 
Unions  and  employers,  in  an  in- 
dustry hitherto  given  over  to  in- 
ternecine strife,  unite  to  create  a 
fabric  of  trade  organization  which 
may  ultimately  match  the  genius 
for  self-government  which  we  have 
cherished  in  civil  affairs.  Here 
we  have  harbingerings  of  growing 
things,  like  the  drifting  branches 
that  heartened  the  Great  Naviga- 
tor. They  tell  that  we  are  still 
at  the  threshold  of  a  half-dis- 
covered country  lifting  before  us 
new  altitudes  for  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Close  to  human  need  then,  but  hard  by  the  work  of  the 
builders,  lies  the  chosen  field  of  the  Survey.  "  To  get  at  the 
facts  of  social  conditions  and  to  get  those  facts  before  people 
in  ways  that  will  count,"  was  the  pithy  commission  of  the 
National  Publication  Committee  out  of  which  grew  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

A  Bit  of  History 

Various  earlier  ventures  entered  into  its  development  as  a 
journal  of  constructive  philanthropy.  There  was  Lend  a 
Hand  founded  in  1886  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  author  of 
The  Man  Without  a  Country.  There  was  the  Charities  Re- 
view which  bore  the  imprint  of  such  editors  as  John  H.  Fin- 
ley,  Frederick  Howard  Wines,  the  prison  reformer,  and  Paul 
Leicester  Ford.  Other  publications  were  merged  with  these 
and  two  in  particular  drew  both  inspiration  and  momentum 
from  contemporaneous  movements  which  have  given  human 
contact  and  practical  carrying  power  to  the  social  impulse. 

Charities  was  founded  in  1901  by  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society.  The  old  time  charity  gave  the  dole 
that  was  asked.  It  was  asked  again.  The  new  had  come  to 
hunt  out  the  underlying  need — in  one  case,  and  a  hundred, 
and  a  thousand,  and  from  this  wider  knowledge  learned  as 
to  causes ;  and  acted  on  them.  Thus  the  president  of  the  New 
York  society,  Robert  W.  deForest,  served  as  chairman  of  the 
State  Tenement  House  Commission  appointed  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  later  served  as  the  first  commissioner  of  the 
first  municipal  tenement  house  department  in  the  United 
States.  Thus,  also,  Edward  T.  Devine,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  society  and  editor  of  Charities,  served  as  organizing 
secretary  in  founding  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
and  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association. 

The  Commons  was  launched  by  Prof.  Graham  Taylor, 
warden  of  the  Chicago  neighborhood  house  of  that  name,  to 
give  expression  to  the  democratic  gospel  of  the  settlement 
movement  in  civic  and  industrial  affairs  and  more,  to  what 
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Miss  Addams  has  called  the  longing  of  each  generation  for  "  a 
reassurance  as  to  the  value  and  charm  of  life." 

The  Spread  of  National  Movements 

The  leaders  in  both  contributed  to  the  projection  of  that 
group  of  social  movements  which  have  become  a  characteris- 
tic of  American  life  and  which  are  molding  legislative,  ad- 
ministrative and  voluntary  effort  in  state  and  nation.  Ten 
years  ago  they  numbered  scarcely  half  their  present  muster. 
Twenty  years  ago,  only  pioneer  organizations  were  in  the  field. 

In  its  growth,  the  Survey  responded  to  this  development; 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York,  which  had 
become  the  steward  of  the  merged  publications,  first  appoint- 
ing in  1905  a  National  Publication  Committee,  and  then  in 
1912,  launching  the  periodical  as  a  cooperative  undertaking, 
under  the  membership  corporation  law  of  New  York,  and 
throwing  it  open  to  all  readers  who  contributed  to  its  work. 
From  49  in  1906  the  roster  has  grown  until  today  there  are 
1500  names  on  the  rolls;  perhaps  the  largest  venture  in  co- 
operation in  the  publishing  field.  Their  roster  is  only  part 
of  the  story — the  story  of  a  heaped-up  measure  of  time  and 
service  contributed  by  such  officers  as  Frank  Tucker,  who  for 
a  decade  of  constructive  growth  served  as  treasurer ;  such  vol- 
unteer contributing  editors  as  Miss  Addams  and  Mrs.  Kelley, 
Alexander  Johnson,  Jacob  A.  Riis  and  Samuel  June  Bar- 
rows. The  list  of  those  who  have  given  time,  work  and  manu- 
scripts is  as  long  again  as  the  membership  roll. 

Chronicling,  as  it  did,  these  rapidly  expanding  social  move- 
ments, the  editors  of  the  Survey  (Charities  and  the  Com- 
mons as  it  was  then  called)  endeavored  to  visualize  them  in 
the  national  capital.  This  was  in  1905-06.  The  Washington 
monument  has  a  stone  from  every  state  in  the  Union.  The 
civic  neglect  which  the  District  of  Columbia  has  had  to  dis- 
lodge had  come  from  the  same  quarries;  for  Congress  is  the 
common  council  of  the  district,  and  year  after  year,  it  had 
administered  defeat  to  measures  to  restrict  child  labor  and 
lower  an  excessive  infant  mortality;  to  require  compulsory 
education  for  Washington  children  at  the  hands  of  the  same 
authority  which  built  school-houses  for  the  Tagalogs;  and 
to  raze  alley  shacks,  fairly  under  the  eaves  of  the  White  House, 
which,  in  the  words  of  two  western  senators,  were  not  fit  for 
cow  stables.  Two  thousand  copies  of  our  issue,  Next  Door 
to  Congress,  were  distributed  in  Washington  itself  (not  neg- 
lecting the  desks  in  the  two  chambers),  and  thousands  of  let- 
ters went  out  over  the  signatures  of  the  publication  committee 
to  newspapers,  civic  leagues,  tuberculosis  associations,  women's 
clubs,  charity  organization  societies,  and  the  like,  stimulating 
them  to  bring  pressure  on  their  representatives  in  support  of 
the  group  of  Washington  citizens  who  had  borne  the  brunt 
of  local  reform.  A  bill  for  the  condemnation  of  unsanitary 
dwellings,  which  had  hung  fire  for  nine  years,  was  passed. 
President  Roosevelt  appointed  a  Homes  Commission  and  new 
impulse  was  given  to  the  District  movement  for  a  child  labor 
law  and  compulsory  education. 

The  Pittsburgh  Survey 

The  duplication  of  the  project  in  a  type  industrial  city  was  next 
entered  upon.  The  result  was  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  a  close 
range  investigation  of  life  and  labor  of  the  wage-earning 
population  of  the  great  American  steel  district.  In  this,  pub- 
lic spirited  Pittsburghers  cooperated  as  well  as  leaders  in  social, 
civic,  sanitary,  industrial  and  educational  undertakings  through- 
out the  country.  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  just  organ- 
ized, financed  the  field  work  and  published  our  findings  in 
six  volumes.  The  plan  was  to  pool  the  social  craftsmanship 
of  twenty  cities  in  one,  and  the  undertaking  was  the  pioneer 
of  its  kind.  Its  distinction  lay  in  bringing  the  factors  studied 
down  to  units  of  individual  fortune — whether  it  was  the 
study,  case  by  case,  of  the  economic  and  human  burden  of  en- 
demic typhoid  in  six  city  blocks,  or  of  the  families  of  500  men 
who  went  down  to  their  death  in  industry  in  Allegheny  county 


in  a  single  year — the  first  intensive  study  of  the  industrial  acci- 
dent problem  in  the  United  States.  Its  distinction  lay,  also, 
in  carrying  on  parallel  investigations  covering  a  wide  range 
of  problems  so  that  their  interrelations  could  be  seen  and  grap- 
pled with.  And  its  distinction  lay,  further,  in  combining  the 
technique  of  research  with  the  graphic  methods  of  journal- 
ism in  text,  photographs,  maps,  charts  and  exhibits.  There 
was  the  census  at  one  pole,  yellow  journalism  at  the  other,  we 
used  to  say,  and  we  were  on  the  high  seas  between. 

The  Pittsburgh  Survey  did  not  escape  hot  anger  in  more 
than  one  quarter  for  its  impersonal  but  searching  exposition, 
but  the  revolution  in  safety  engineering  instituted  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  spread  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  system,  and  of  one-day-of-rest-in-seven,  local 
movements  for  the  organization  of  charity,  city  planning,  sani- 
tary reform  and  the  recasting  of  an  antiquated  school  system, 
all  felt  the  constructive  impact  of  our  findings.  The  method 
employed  laid  hold  of  the  public  imagination,  and  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  created  a  Bureau  of  Surveys  and  Ex- 
hibits which  has  given  skilled  direction  to  its  spread.  A  dozen 
national  organizations  cooperated  in  a  survey  of  Lincoln's 
Home  Town  (Springfield,  111.).  Some  hundreds  of  com- 
munity surveys  of  varying  scope  have  been  carried  out  on 
local  initiative;  and  large  scale  surveys  of  special  subject  fields 
(such  as  education  in  Cleveland)  have  contributed  to  social 
engineering.  Within  the  last  year,  surveys  on  the  American 
model  have  been  executed  in  the  capital  of  the  oldest  independ- 
ent nation  (Pekin)  and  in  that  of  one  of  the  youngest  repub- 
lics (Prague). 

Our  Procedure  for  Staff  Investigations 
The  Pittsburgh  Survey  gave  the  magazine  that  conducted 
it,  its  name ;  more,  it  confirmed  us  in  our  technique  of  research 
which  we  have  applied  in  many  controversial  situations;  not  the 
least  of  them  in  the  industrial  field. 

The  strike  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  miners  in  1913  was 
a  case  in  point.  Here  was  an  industrial  conflict  in  a  region 
where  there  had  not  been  a  labor  dispute  in  40  years,  but 
where,  because  the  shafts  had  been  sunk  in  what  was  wilder- 
ness, the  mining  corporations  had  come  to  dominate  for  bet- 
ter or  worse  the  towns  they  had  developed.  A  member  of  the 
staff  spent  several  weeks  in  the  Calumet  region ;  he  inter- 
viewed miners  and  mine  bosses  and  citizens,  trade  union  lead- 
ers and  company  officials.  The  first  draft  of  his  findings  was 
submitted  to  all  parties  in  dispute;  their  criticisms  were 
weighed;  facts  checked  up  at  sources,  and  the  article  pub- 
lished. An  incident  was  a  telegram  from  a  high  official  just 
as  we  went  to  press  frankly  confirming  a  point  hitherto  roundly 
disputed  as  to  the  company  ownership  of  church  sites.  The 
article  was  denounced  by  a  few  absentee  investors;  not  less 
roundly  by  a  mine  labor  paper;  but  we  had  confidential 
letters  from  mine  superintendents,  from  union  leaders  and 
from  responsible  public  officials  in  the  mining  towns  telling 
us  that  our  evidence  stood,  that  our  report  was  the  fairest  and 
most  incisive  portrayal  of  the  facts  of  the  strike  and  the  causes 
that  provoked  it. 

Paterson,  Lawrence,  Westmoreland — there  has  scarcely 
been  an  industrial  conflict  of  major  importance  in  the  last  ten 
years  in  which  we  have  not  essayed  the  difficult  task  of  break- 
ing through  the  tangle  of  conflicting  rumor  with  a  sure  footed 
search  for  evidence.  Our  largest  single  undertaking  of  the 
sort  was  the  study  under  the  Cabot  Fund  by  John  A.  Fitch 
of  conditions  of  labor  in  the  steel  industry — work  which 
engrossed  a  year's  time  and  took  him  to  Bethlehem  and  Lacka- 
wanna, Youngstown,  Gary,  Souths  Chicago,  Granite  City  and 
Pueblo.  His  report  on  the  steel  mills  and  coal  mines  in 
the  West  was  submitted  in  first  draft  to  the  leaders  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  state  officials  and  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company.  From  the 
latter's  office  it  brought  a  prompt  threat  of  legal  proceedings 
should  we  venture  to  publish.  We  published.  That  was  in  1912 
and  within   18  months  Colorado  was  aflame  with   industrial 
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war  over  the  very  issues  which  we  laid  bare  and  which  had  gone 
neglected.  Mr.  Fitch's  keen  analysis  of  the  year-long  strike 
and  the  questions  of  absentee  capitalism  involved  is  remem- 
bered by  old  Survey  readers.  One  of  the  lighter  incidents 
of  the  President's  first  industrial  conference  of  191 9  was  the 
address  of  the  younger  Rockefeller  in  which  he  took  his  posi- 
tion, as  against  the  extreme  stand  of  Judge  Gary,  in  support 
of  some  »f  the  principles  of  industrial  representation  we  had 
put  in  terms  of  Colorado  wage-earners  7  years  before, — while 
there  came  rounds  of  applause  from  labor  men  in  attendance 
who  throughout  those  years  had  been  damning  him.     We  em- 


THE  COMMON  FOOTING  OF 
SURVEY  ASSOCIATES 

SURVEY  Associates  invites  membership,  seeks  and  accepts 
contributions  to  its  educational  work  in  the  same  way  that 
a  city  club  would  invite  membership,  that  a  college  or  museum 
would  seek  or  accept  contributions — namely,  to  carry  out  cer- 
tain well-defined  functions.  These  functions  may  be  grouped 
in  the  following  categories: 

A.  As  an  even-handed  chronicle  of  events  and  happenings. 
As  a  pooling  place  for  social  experience,  experiment, 
practice;  and  as  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  issues 
within  our  field  by  those  who  come  at  them  from 
various  angles. 
As  an  investigator  and  interpreter  of  social  evidence. 


B. 


C. 


ployed  the  same  methods  in  our  steel  strike  number  last  fall 
when  the  inhibitions  of  one,  two  and  even  three  decades  were 
broken  through  by  workers  in  the  mill  towns,  when  the  seven- 
day  week,  the  twelve-hour  day,  the  suppression  of  collective 
bargaining  and  civil  liberties  emerged  as  the  issues  of  an  in- 
dustrial struggle  which  will  not  permanently  down  until  the 
basic  steel  industry  responds  to  an  enlightened  labor  policy. 
And  again,  our  findings  have  not  been  successfully  disputed 
in  any  quarter. 

Social  Invention  in  Industry 
But  while  we  apply  the  Survey's  technique  unflinchingly  to 
areas  of  conflict,  our  sustained  work  lies  in  following,  month 
by  month,  the  less  spectacular  undertakings  by  employers,  labor 
organizers,  industrial  experts  and  managers  which  in  one 
plant  after  another,  one  district  after  another,  one  industry 
after  another,  are  applying  American  ingenuity  and  creative 
skill  to  the  fabrication  of  schemes  of  industrial  relations  and 
trade  government  which  will  make  at  once  for  security  for 
the  producers  and  enhanced  production  for  the  community. 

In  191 1  we  carried  out  a  quick  rounded  survey  of  the  so- 
cial, civic  and  industrial  factors  entering  into  the  new  indus- 
trial center  of  the  South, — the  Birmingham  district.  It  won 
for  us  the  gay  promise  of  hanging,  should  we  ever  come  back 
that  way,  from  a  testy  gentleman  with  a  penchant  for  appro- 
priating city  streets  for  his  slag  piles;  but  our  field  work  in 
typical  mining  villages  led  to  an  investigation  of  every  mining 
property  in  the  state  by  the  Alabama  Coal  Operators  Associa- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  same  sanitary  engineer  who  had  volun- 
teered the  work  for  us,  work  which  in  turn  led  to  such  prompt 
action  that  before  our  report  was  through  the  press  we  had  ma- 
terial for  a  stirring  postscript  of  things  underway  and  already 
accomplished. 

The  procedure  is  one  which  we  stand  ready  to  apply  in 
every  subject  field  covered  by  the  Survey— an  intention 
limited  only  by  all  too  slender  resources  but  one  which  never 
is  allowed  to  remain  long  dormant  by  the  opportunities  for 
urgent  and  constructive  work  which  press  in  on  every  hand. 
Satellite  Cities,  a  portrayal  by  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor  of 
the  industrial  suburbs  that  rim  our  big  centers,  was  the  result 
of  one  such  piece  of  staff  work,  ranging  from  Pullman,  the 
employer's  Utopia  of  the  90's  to  the  tri-cities  that  face  St. 
Louis  from  across  the  river,  to  Gary  rising  by  fiat  out  of  the 
sand  dunes,  the  Schmidlapp  experiment  in  Cincinnati  and 
type  communities  in  the  East  and  South.     Our  Slavic  Fellow 


Citizens,  by  Prof.  Emily  Greene  Balch  remains,  as  when 
first  published  in  our  pages  as  the  gift  of  the  author,  the 
standard  inductive  study  of  a  great  immigrant  group  in  this 
country,  marked  at  once  by  its  grasp  of  underlying  motiva- 
tions and  its  charm  as  a  piece  of  writing.  Last  year  our 
largest  single  piece  of  work  was  a  country-wide  inquiry  by 
Winthrop  D.  Lane,  in  which  we  had  at  once  the  cooperation 
of  the  War  Department  and  the  National  Civil  Liberties 
Bureau,  into  the  conditions  under  which  federal  prisoners  have 
been  kept  in  federal  and  state  institutions.  In  September, 
we  published  his  findings  as  to  the  evil  lot  of  many  of  the 
county  jails  of  Kansas,  findings  which  had  not  only  gone  out 
for  criticism  and  rebuttal  before  publication,  but  had  been  put 
also  in  advance  of  publication,  as  a  leverage  for  reform,  in  the 
hands  of  the  governor  of  Kansas,  of  various  state  boards  and 
progressive  editors.  Characteristically  one  county  newspaper 
which  repudiated  them  from  beginning  to  end  was  within  the 
month  (a  Kansas  board  of  inquiry  having  amply  confirmed 
the  charges  against  a  jail  where  prisoners  were  sickened  as 
well  as  confined),  head  over  heels  in  a  local  campaign  for  a 
new  house  of  detention. 

Through  cordial  relations  with  other  agencies,  public  and 
private,  we  are  able  to  present  promptly  the  results  of  investi- 
gations carried  on  on  a  scale  quite  beyond  the  means  of  Survey 
Associates  itself. 

While  this  element  of  research  enters  in  as  one  of  the 
major  factors  in  the  Survey's  working  scheme,  it  would 
throw  our  work  entirely  out  of  perspective  not  to  stress 
equally  the  journalistic  factor  which  balances  it. 

Here  in  steering  the  Survey's  course,  we  have  sought  to  con- 
sider how  best  we  might  complement  rather  than  overlap  the 
work  of  other  publications, — how,  also  short  of  sacrificing  that 
"  come  hither  "  without  which  we  could  not  get  a  hearing  for 
anything,  we  might  carry  material  which  otherwise  would  get 
little  or  no  hearing  at  all. 

The  Survey — and  the  Editorial  Weeklies 
First,  although  perhaps  most  recent  in  order  of  time,  should  be 
noted  the  renaissance  of  the  weekly  journal  of  opinion — the 
New  Republic,  the  rejuvenated  Nation,  and  now  Harvey's 
Weekly,  the  Review,  and  the  Freeman.  They  are  in  a  sense  a 
militant  development  of  the  editorial  columns  of  the  dailies  at  a 
time  when  the  press  has  been  in  a  parlous  state  in  the  matter  of 
forthright  leadership.  The  Survey  is  a  development  rather  of 
the  news  columns  of  the  dailies — straight  reporting  and  clear- 
cut  presentations  of  facts  and  of  interpretations  close  to  the 
facts,  in  what  we  call  our  Paragraphs  of  the  Common  Wel- 
fare; supplemented  by  brief  opportune  signed  articles,  staff 
or  contributed  as  gifts  to  the  mutual  enterprise.  These 
serve  as  tidings  for  men  and  women,  in  small  communities  and 
large  the  country  over,  up  to  their  elbows  in  work  for  the  gen- 
eral weal. 

The  Survey — and  the  Technical  Press 
Second,  should  be  noted,  the  rise  of  a  growing  company  of 
specialized  periodicals  in  these  very  fields — the  American 
City,  the  Modern  Hospital,  the  Playground  Magazine,  the 
Family,  the  Municipal  Journal,  Mental  Hygiene,  Industrial 
Hygiene — to  name  but  a  representative  few.  With  these  may- 
be reckoned  also  propaganda  journals,  the  rapidly  lengthening 
book-lists  on  social  subjects  of  the  commercial  publishers, 
reports  and  bulletins  of  public  departments  and  national 
agencies,  often  cast  in  periodical  form,  volume  publications  of 
foundations  and  the  rapid  spread  of  pamphleteering. 

There  is  evident  need  and  opportunity  for  a  pooling  place 
for  this  flow  of  reading  matter  quite  beyond  the  intake  of  the 
individual  reader.  Moreover  books,  pamphlets  and  technical 
press  tend  to  bring  out  material,  like  the  animals  of  the  ark, 
each  after  his  kind.  A  lawyer  does  not  read  a  medical  journal  ; 
a  visiting  housekeeper,  a  journal  of  criminology.  Yet  the 
spheres  of  social  concern  are  not  so  many  fenced  off  plots. 
The  alert  school  man  or  neighborhood  worker  wants  to  keep 
abreast — with  an  economy  of  time — of  the  advances  in  recrea- 
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tion  and  racial  relations;  the  employment  manager,  with  gains 
in  vocational  education,  sickness  insurance  and  psychiatry. 

The  field  of  the  Survey,  then,  lies  midway  between  the 
general  periodicals  and  the  technical  journals.  The  Survey 
does  not  attempt  to  function  narrowly  for  any  one  branch  of 
social  endeavor;  rather  it  draws  on  fifty  specialized  periodicals 
a  month;  on  a  hundred  annual  conferences;  on  a  thousand 
books  a  year.  It  taps  original  sources.  It  digests  the  results 
of  scores  of  large  scale  investigations,  public  and  private.  It 
takes  up  common  factors  entering  into  the  work  of  employers, 
lawyers,  educators  and  ministers  as  well  as  social  workers  and 
agencies  of  all  sorts;  it  interprets  them  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  outlying  lay  public  whose  interest  and  backing  are  essential 
to  such  work. 

The  Survey — and  the  Popular  Magazines 
Third,  to  go  back  to  our  quick  review  of  developments  in  the 
publication  field,  there  has  been  a  costly  reaction  in  another 
direction — the  dropping  out  from  the  staffs  of  the  monthlies 
of  that  remarkable  group  of  writers  who,  first  under  the 
leadership  of  S.  S.  McClure  and  later  in  r.  dozen  editorial 
offices,  fairly  revolutionized  magazine  journalism.  They 
set  new  standards  for  the  investment  of  time  and  energy  which 
it  is  justifiable  to  make  in  a  piece  of  manuscript  that  takes  up 
no  more  room  than  a  facile  story,  but  mayhap  will  overturn  a 
corrupt  political  machine,  re-shape  public  modes  of  thought, 
or  bring  in  some  belated  reform.  The  subsequent  degeneracy 
of  this  method  at  other  hands,  the  circulation  tobogganing 
and  mad  rush  in  a  dozen  offices  to  find  something  to  counter 
the  semi-salacious  appeal  of  one  group  of  periodicals,  the 
absorption  of  public  interest  in  "  war-stuff,"  and  the  recent 
rise  in  the  cost  of  magazine  manufacture,  have  all  led  to  one 
result.  Today  this  high-calibred  service  to  public  knowledge 
and  understanding  must  largely  be  done,  if  at  all,  as  free- 
lance work ;  and  it  brings  less  than  what  is  paid  for  short-story 
writing. 

Here,  then,  is  justification  for  our  espousal  of  that  pro- 
cedure of  journalistic  research  which  has  been  outlined  earlier 
and  at  length. 

Events!  Experience!  Evidence 
By  a  process  of  differentiation,  we  now  have  the  working 
scheme  of  the  Survey  before  us, — its  straight  reporting,  its  ex- 
acting editorial  task  of  digest  and  handling  material  from 
original  sources;  its  field  investigations;  events,  experience,  evi- 
dence. The  three  functions  can  be  combined  in  staff  operations 
which  alternate  close  desk  work  with  refreshing  outside  con- 
tacts. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  resume  of  the  varied  applications  of 
this  working  scheme  running  over  a  period  of  years — how,  to 
name  a  few  examples,  the  editors  were  instrumental  in  initiat- 
ing and  forwarding  the  campaign  for  the  creation  of  the  U.  S. 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  as  an  inquiry  beyond  the 
scale  of  private  endeavor;  how  through  the  organization  of  a 
field  department  we  were  instrumental  in  breaking  ground  for 
the  expansion  of  the  charity  organization  movement;  how  dur- 
ing the  war  we  were  fortunate  in  establishing  a  foreign  service 
department  to  serve  not  only  as  an  observation  post  of  Amer- 
ican work  overseas,  but  as  a  new  link  between  socially  minded 
folk  in  all  nations;  how,  on  the  armistice,  we  brought  together 
a  demobilization  conference,  public  officials  and  the  executives 
of  fifty  social  agencies  for  a  first-facing  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  transition  period ;  how  through  special  gifts,  we  have 
endeavored  to  transcribe  reconstruction  developments  here  and 
in  Great  Britain. 

Close  to  the  every-day  work  of  the  Survey  in  subscription 
office  and  editorial  rooms  is  the  fact  that,  to  paraphrase  the 
line  at  the  top  of  a  well-known  newspaper,  it  is  more  than  a 
weekly  journal.  It  is  an  organization.  The  printed  columns, 
the  inky  stencil  trays,  the  lengthening  membership  roster  come 
from  no  rubbing  of  a  magic  lamp.  They  come  of  an  everyday 
grind  of  work  plus  the  quickening  fellowship  of  a  growing 
company  of  men  and  women,  North,  South,  East  and  West. 


On  the  Pacific  Coast 

Our  most  striking  gain  in  this  direction  has  been  3,000  miles 
afield.  Three  Survey  Round  Tables, — in  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Diego, — meet  at  intervals  to  canvass  out- 
standing California  experiments   and   accomplishments  which 


THE  SURVEY'S  PUBLICATION 
SCHEME 

The  Survey  casts  its  material  in   52  issues  a  year,  com- 
prising: 

Weekly  news  columns   and  brief  opportune   articles  which 
are  time-savers. 

Fortnightly   departments  which   enable   the   reader   with   a 
minimum  of  effort  to  keep   abreast  of  experience,   organiza- 
tion and  practice  in  six  great  spheres  of  social  concern: 
CIVICS 
HEALTH 
INDUSTRY 
FAMILY  WELFARE 
CRIME  AND  CONDUCT 
EDUCATION    AND    CHILD    WELFARE 
Monthly  "  magazine  numbers  "  which  in  graphic  text,  charts 
and  photographs  interpret  the  first-hand  results  of  investiga- 
tion, exhibit  the  structure  of  our  social   and  industrial  prob- 
lems,  and  give  play  to  the  vision  of  our  most  constructive 
craftsmen  in  human  needs  and  relationships. 


should  be  interpreted  in  the  Survey,  and  to  designate  prob- 
lems upon  which  Californians  want  to  know  of  experience  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  This  arrangement  resulted  in  turn 
in  the  appointment  of  a  regional  editorial  representative,  Prof. 
Edward  Krehbiel,  of  Leland  Stanford  University,  in  raising 
an  initial  budget  and  in  carrying  forward  plans  for  doubling 
our  membership  and  circulation  in  the  state. 

It  is  an  experiment  in  relating  the  Survey  organically  to 
social  movements  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  members  of  the 
Round  Tables  are  leaders  in  social,  civic,  industrial  and  charit- 
able activities  in  their  communities.  The  outcome  may  offer  a 
practical  technique  for  carrying  forward  similar  developments 
in  the  Northwest  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Survey  as  a  Mutual  Enterprise 

Survey  Associates  is  a  membership  corporation  organized 
after  the  manner  of  many  city  clubs,  social  and  educational 
institutions.  Membership  is  open  to  contributors  of  $10  or 
more  a  year  and  this  money  is  applied  to  exacting  editorial 
work,  journalistic  research  and  circulation  promotion  beyond 
the  limits  of  business  receipts.  In  fulfilling  its  purpose,  the 
Survey  necessarily  carries  a  great  amount  of  "  educational 
baggage  "  which  is  the  justification  for  its  existence.  Its  work 
of  reporting,  digest  and  investigation  is  of  a  sort  which  only 
a  very  large  circulation  could  support  out  of  profit*.  Its  well- 
seasoned  procedure  is  like  laboratory  work — expensive;  but 
justifiable  in  the  same  way  that  laboratory  work  is  justifiable. 
Our  experience  of  the  last  ten  years  goes  to  show  that  work 
of  this  calibre  can  win  support  in  the  same  way  that  a  col- 
lege or  an  institution  for  scientific  research  wins  it. 

The  most  consistent  support  to  Survey  Associates  has  been 
that  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  which  for  ten  years  has 
made  us  an  annual  grant.  This  is  to  be  discontinued  in  two 
years'  time  and  then  the  Survey  will  stand  or  fall  on  its 
own  legs  as  a  cooperative  venture.  The  largest  personal  gift 
ever  administered  by  the  Survey  was  one  of  $12,000  to  make 
possible  our  Reconstruction  Numbers — a  gift  practically 
matched  the  same  year  by  the  total  of  $10  cooperating  sub- 
scriptions; for  our  consistent  procedure  has  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  spreading  out  the  base  of  support  as  at  once  our  most 
stable  and  democratic  foundation. 

The  editorial  instinct  of  the  Survey  is  to  build  up  its 
pages  inductively  from  the  experience  and  work  of  living  men 
and  women  and  to  sink  its  roots  as  an  organization  deep  in 
the  same  soil.  Paul  U.  Kellogg. 
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COOPERATING    SUBSCRIPTIONS:    the  membership     base  of  Survey  Associates: 


THE  whole  venture  is  indebted  to  the  885  members  of  Survey 
Associates  whose  names  are  listed  on  these  two  pages  for  pledge 
or  opportune  remittance  of  their  $10  cooperating  subscriptions  dur- 
ing the  first  five  and  one-half  months  of  the  fiscal  and  publishing 
year.  In  1917-18  our  roster  totalled  874;  in  1918-19,  1136;  our 
goal  for  1919-20  is  1500. 

Survey  Associates  invites  you  to  join  this  fellowship.  Remit- 
tance of  a  $10  cooperating  subscription  makes  you  eligible  for  election 
as  a  voting  member  of  this  adventure  in  cooperative  journalism — a 
sharer  in  its  service  to  the  social  work  and  movements  of  our  time. 


Aberthaw    Construction   Oo. 
Achells,    Fritz 
Acheson,   M.    W.,    Jr. 
Ackerman,   P.   L. 
Addams,    Miss   Jane 
Addition,    Miss   Henrietta   S. 
Agnew,   George  B. 
Ainslie,  Miss  Maude 
Alexander,    Miss   Mary   Louise 
Allen,    Chas.    Dexter 
Ailing,    Miss    Elizabeth    C. 
Almy,    Frederic 
Altschul,   C. 
Altscbul,    Miss   Hilda 
American    Rolling    Mill    Co. 
Ames,   Mrs.   James   Barr 
Anderson,   Judge  George  W. 


Boston   Children's   Aid    Society  Crocker,   Mrs.   Alvah 

Bosworth,    Edward    I.  Crocker,   Rev.   W.   T. 

Bouton,    Edward    H.  Crosby,    Miss  Caroline  M. 

Boynton,   Bev.   Nehemiah  Cummings,   Mrs.  D.   Mark 

Bozarth,    Miss    Maude  Curtis,    Mrs.    G.    S.,   Jr. 

Brackett,    Dr.    Jeffrey   R.  Curtis,    W.    E. 

Bradley,    John    (In   Memorlam.)  Cusbing,  Grafton   D. 


Brandeis,    Mrs.    Alfred 

Brandt,    Mrs.   J.   B. 

Breckinridge,    Mrs.   John   C. 

Breckinridge,    Miss    S.    P. 

Bremer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  M. 

Brewington,    Miss   Julia    R. 

Bright,    Stanley 

Bronson,    Miss    Margaret 

Brooks,    John    Graham 

Brotherhood   of   Painters,    Deco-    Danforth,    Mrs.    H.    O. 


Cushing,    0.    K. 
Cushman,   Mrs.   James   S. 

D 

Dailey,    Miss   Dew 
Dakin,    Mrs.    Henry    D. 
Dale,    Mrs.   Joseph   S. 


rators    &    Paperhangers 
Brown,    Burl   S. 
Brown.    David    A. 


Anthony,   Prof.   Alfred   Williams   Bl  Miss   Dorothy   F. 

Anthony     Miss   Julia   B.  Brown  James    0      £ 

Archer.    Mrs.    Joseph  Brown  Mrs     j     Con^ln 

Arnold     Miss    Sarah   Louise  Brown  Robert    Wegl 

Arnstein Leo  Brown  Thatcher    M. 

Associated     Chanties    of    Mem-  Br  p    f    wmlam  A(]ams 


phis,   Tenn. 
Athey,   Mrs.   0.   N. 
Austin,    Louis   W. 
Ayer,    Mrs.    Harold 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 


B 


Bruce,    Miss    Jessica 
Buck,    William    Bradford 
Buehler,    Dr.    John    B. 


Daniels,    John 

Davis,    Abel 

Davis,  Janet  H.  &  Michael   M., 

Jr. 
Davis,   Dr.  Katharine  Bement 
Dean,    Mrs.    Sherman  W. 
Deardorff,    Miss   Neva    R. 
Delloratiis,   Joseph,   M.D. 
Delano.    Frederic   A. 
Dell,    Rev.    Burnham    North 
Dennis,   Dr.   L. 
Denny,   Miss  E.   G. 


Bull,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Adsit    Denny,    Dr.    Francis   P 


Baerwald,    Mrs.    Paul 

Baker,  Judge  Harvey  H.    (In 
Memorlam.) 

Baker,    Ray    Stannard 

Baldwin,   Mrs.   Harry  A. 

Baldwin,    Kate    W.,    M.D. 

Baldwin,    M.    W. 

Baldwin,    Mrs.    Ruth   Standish 

Baldwin,    Miss    Rachel 

Ballard,    Edward   L. 

Bamberger,    Edgar    S. 

Bancroft,   Mrs.  Wm.  P. 

Barber,    James 

Bardwell,    Mrs.    Robert 

Barker,    Mrs.   Ludlow 

Barker,    C.    W.    Tillinghast 

Barnard,    Miss  Grace  E. 

Barrett,    Mrs.    Kate   Waller 

Barus,    Mrs.    Carl 

Bassett,    Miss   Kate  L. 

Baum,    Miss   Minnette 

Battle,  George  Gordon 

Bayard,    J.    W. 

Beard,    George   R. 

Bedal,    Dr.    Adelbeid    0. 

Bedinger,    George    Rust 

Beer,   Mrs.   George  L. 

Beer,   Mrs.   Jnlius 
Bellamy,  George  A. 
Bender,    Mrs.    Inez    J. 
Benjamin,   David 
Benjamin,     Miss    Fanny 
Bentley,    Mrs.    Cyrus 
Beran,   T. 
Bettman,    Alfred 
Beyer,   David   S. 
Bicknell,    Ernest   P. 
Biddle,    Wm.    0. 
Blgg«r,    Frederick 
Bijur,   Miss   Caroline 
Bijur,    Judge    Natban 
Bird,    Charles    Sumner 
Bishop,    C.    S. 
Blair,    Henry    P. 
Blake,    Miss    Mabelle   E 
Blauvelt,    Warren    S. 
Bliss,    Mrs.    Walter    P. 
Blochman,   L.   E. 
Blossom,    Mrs.    D.    S. 
Boewlg,    Miss   Harriet 
Boggs,    Miss    M.    A. 
Bolen,   Miss  Grace  R. 
Bond,     Miss    Elsie    M. 
Bonham,     Miss    E.    M. 
Boomsllter,   Mrs.  Geo.   P 


Burdette,    Mrs.    Robert    J. 
Burleson,    F.    E. 
Burnham,    E.    Lewis 
Burnham,   Mrs.    John   A. 
Burritt,    Bailey    B. 
Burt,    Henry    F. 
Bush,    W.   T. 
Butler,    Mrs.    E.    B. 
Buttenbeim,    Harold    S. 
Butzel,    Fred    M. 
Byington,   Miss  Margaret   F. 


Callahan,    P.    H. 
Camp,    Mrs.    Arthur   B. 
Campbell,    Miss   Elizabeth   A. 
Carpenter,    Mrs.   E.    L. 
Carter,    Richard   B. 
Cary,   John   R. 
Case,    Miss   Lucy    A. 
Castle,    Miss   H.    E.    A. 
Causey,    James    H. 
Chace.  Dr.  Fenner  A. 
Chamberlain,    Miss    Ellen    S. 
Chaney,    Lucian   W. 
Chapin,    Miss    Caroline    B. 
Charity   Organization   Society   of 

New    York    City 
Charity   Organization    Society   of   Eastman,    Mr.    and   Mrs.    L.    R., 

Buffalo,    N.    T. 


Dermitt,    Miss   H.    Marie 
de  Schweinitz,  Karl 
Devin,    Mrs.    Aline   S. 
Dieckmann,    Miss   Aunetta   M. 
Disston,  Mrs.  Jacob  S. 
Dock,    Miss  L.   L. 
Dobson,    William 
Dole,    Rev.    Charles    F. 
Dolph,    John 
Dore,    Miss    C.    J. 
Dorrance,    Rev.    Samuel    M. 
Dorsey,   Miss   Nan   L.,    R.N. 
Dow,    Miss    Caroline    B. 
Dows,    Rev.    Henry    A. 
Dows,    Tracy 
Doyle,    Nicholas    A. 
Droier,    Miss    Dorathea 
Drury,   Mrs.    S.    S. 
DuBois,    Mrs.    Eugene 
Duncan,    D.    S. 
Dunlap,    Miss    Flora 
DuPont,     Mrs.    T.    Coleman 
Durfee,    Nathan 
Dusenberry,   Mrs.   J.    P. 
Dwight,    Miss    M.    L. 
Dyckman,   Miss  Mary  L. 


E 


Jr. 

Easton,    Wm.    O. 
Eaton,  Mrs.  Horace  A. 
Eaton,    Miss    Isabel 
T.    Eaton    Co.,    Ltd. 
Eavenson,   Howard   N. 
Eaves,    Miss   Lucile 


Chase,   John   H 

Cheyney,    Miss   Alice    S. 

Cheney,    Dr.    H.    W. 

Cheseldine,    Miss    Martha    P. 

Childs,    R.    S. 

Chubb,     Percival 

Church    Home    Society    of    Bos-    E<lgerton.   Charles  E. 

ton,    Mass.  Edson,   John   Joy 

Church,    Miss   Myra    H.  Edwards,    Miss    L.    M, 

Ciuclnnati    Social    Unit    Organ!-    Edwards,    William 

zation  Ehler,    George   W. 

Claghorn,    Miss   Kate   Holladay     5!?ot>   Dr-   Charles   W. 
Clark,   Miss  Anna  B. 
Cleaver,    Mrs.    Albert   N. 
Cochran,    Miss    Fauny    T. 
Cockerell,   Theo.    D.   A. 
Codman,    Miss    Catherine    A. 
Cole,    Edward   F. 


Falconer,    Douglas    P. 
Fanning,    Mrs.   A.   L. 
Farnsworth,    Charles    H. 
Farrand,    Dr.    Livingston 
Farwell,   Mrs.   John   O. 
Farwell,    Mrs.    F.    0. 
Fasold,    Miss    Miriam 
Fassett,   Mrs.   J.   S. 
Feiss,    Julius 
Feiss,   Paul   L. 
Fels,   Mrs.   Samuel  S. 
Felsonlhal,   Miss  Julia 
Ferguson,   Miss  Mary  Van  E. 
Ficke,    Mrs.    C.    A, 
Fisher,   Galen  M. 
Fisher,    Prof.    Irving 
Fisk,    Miss   M.    L. 
Fleisher,   Alexander 
Fleisher,   Arthur  A. 
Fleisher,    Mrs.    H.    T. 
Flentye,   Miss  Mae  Irene 
Flower,    Mrs.    Anson 
Floyd,  Dr.  J.  C.  M. 
Foley,    Miss  Edna  L. 
Foote,   Henry  Wilder 
Forbes,   Mrs.   J.   Malcolm 
Forehhelmer,   Mrs.  F. 
Ford,  Mrs.   Bruce 
Fraley,    Mrs.    Joseph 
Frank,    Henry   L. 
Frank,    Walter 
Frankel,    Dr.   Lee   K. 
Franklin,    Moses 
Freund,    Prof.   Ernst. 
Freund,   I.   H. 
Frothingham,    John    W. 
Fuller,    A.    G. 
Fulton,   Miss  Helen 
Furness,    Prof.    Caroline  E. 


Gale,    Mrs.   Charles   W. 
Gardner,     Rathbone 
Garford,    Mrs.    A.    L. 
Garnsey,    Elmer   E. 
Gates,   Mrs.   M.   E. 
Gatzert,    August 
Geer,   Robert  O. 
Gemberllng,   Miss  Adelaide 
George,    Miss   Julia 
German,    Frank   F. 
Gilbert,    Mrs.    Clinton 
Giles,    Miss  Anne  H. 
Gilinan,    Miss   Elizabeth 
Gilmore,    Miss   Marcia 
Gleason,    Herbert   P. 
Goldmark,     Misses     J.     C.     and 

Pauline 
Goldsmith,   Miss  Louise  B. 
Goodman,    Miss   Mary   A. 
Goodrich,    Miss  Katharine  B. 
Gordon,    Miss    Eleanor 
Goulder,    Miss   Sybil   M. 
Grace,    Miss    Virginia    Randolph 
Graeser.    Dr.    H.    R.    A. 
Graham,    J.    S. 
Grandin,    Mrs.   J.    L.,    Jr. 
Granger,    Miss    A.    P. 
Graves,    Miss  Louise  B. 
Green,   Miss   Eleanor   B. 
Greene,    Mrs.    F.   D. 
Greene,  Mrs.   Louise  McMynn 
Greenough,     Mrs.    John 
Gregg,    Frank   M. 
Grinnell,     Mrs.    E.    M. 
Groman.    Clinton    A. 
Gruening,  Miss  Rose 
Gucker,    F.    T. 
Guggenheimer,    Miss   Daisy  I. 
Guillou,    Mrs.   A. 
Guinzburg,    Mrs.    Harry    A. 
Guth,   Mrs.   Morris  S. 


Colgate,  Mrs.  Sidney  M. 
Colvin,  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Conyngton,  Miss  Mary 
Conyngton,  Thomas 
Coolidge,  Mrs.  Dane 
Cooper,  Miss  Ruth 
Cope,  Mrs.  Walter 
Cosgrave,    John    O'Hara 


Eliot,    Miss   Margaret   F. 
Elkinton,    J.    Passmore 
Ellet,    Miss    Minnie 
Elliott,    Edward    C. 
Elliott,    Dr.    John    L. 
Ells,    Mrs.    Frederick 
Ellsworth,    Mrs.    Edward 
Ely,    Miss    Augusta    C. 
Ely,   Miss  Mary  G. 
Emerson,    Miss   Helena  Titus 
Emmet,     Miss    L,     F. 
Employers  Association  of  British 

Columbia 
English,    H.    D.    W. 


Council    of    Social    Agencies    of  Erlanger,   Abraham 

Cincinnati,    Ohio  Estill,   Thomas 

Cram,    Mrs.    J.    Sergeant  Evans,    Anna    Cape 

Cravath.    Paul   D.  Evans,   Edward  W. 

Crawford,  Miss  Anne  Latbrop        Ewins,  Mrs.  Robert  Berry 


H 


Hackett,    J.    D. 

Hagedorn,    Joseph 

Hale,    Miss    Ellen 

Hale,    Robert  L. 

Hall,    James  P. 

Hall.    Mrs.    Keppele 

Halleck,    Mrs.    R.   P. 

Hallowell,    Mrs.    F.    W. 

Hamilton,    Mrs.    A. 

Hamilton,    Dr.    Alice 

Harrington,    Mrs.    Francis   B. 

Harris,    George    B. 

Harris,    Isham   G.,   M.   D. 

Harris.   W.    A. 

Harrison,    Shelby   M. 

Hart,    Mrs.    Harry 

Hass,    Miss    Alma    M. 
Hathaway,   Miss   Martha   N. 
Havemeyer,    J.    C. 
Hayward,   J.    B. 
Hazard,    Mrs.    F.    R. 
Hazen,    Miss   Louise   C. 
Hebberd,    Charles 
Heineman,    Miss  Ada  J. 
Heucken,    Mrs.    Albert   Charles 


Henshaw,   J.   M. 
Herrick,   Mrs.  J.   B. 
Herring,    Hubert  O. 
Hewins,   Miss   Katherine  P. 
Hill,    Mrs.    A.    A. 
Hill,    C.    D. 

Hill,    Dr.    Wm.   Preston 
Hillard,    Miss   Mary   B, 
Hine,    Lewis   W. 
Hitch,   Mrs.    Frederic  Delano 
Hitchcock,   Mrs.   Lemuel 
Hodder,    Mrs.    J.    D. 
Hodgman,   Mrs.   W.  L. 
Hodgson,    Mrs.    F.    G. 
Hoggson,    W.    J. 
Holladay,    Mrs.    Charles   B. 
Holland,    Charles  P. 
Holland,   E.    O. 
Hollingshead,  Rev.  George  G. 
Hollister,   Mrs.   Clay  H. 
Hollister,    Clay   H. 
Holmes,    Rev.   John   Haynes 
Holt,    Mrs.    L.   B. 
Hooker,    Mrs.    E.   H. 
Hopkins,    Prince 
Hosmer,    Rev.    F.   L. 
Houghton,  Miss  E.  G. 
Houghton,    Miss    May 
Houston,   James  W. 
Howe,    Edward 
Howe,    Mrs.   F.  J. 
Howe,    Samuel 
Howell,    Mrs.   John   White 
Howland,    Miss   Elizabeth  K. 
Howland,    Miss    Isabel 
Howland,   Murray   Shipley 
Hunner,   Dr.   Guy  L. 
Hunter,   Miss   Anna   F. 
Hunter,    Henry    C. 
Huston,   Prof.   0.    A. 
Huyck,   Mrs.   Edmund  N. 
Huyck,    Mrs.    F.    0. 
Hyde,    Arthur    E. 
Hyndman,   Miss  Helen  W. 


Ickes,   Harold  L. 
Ilsley,   Mrs.   Spencer 
Ingham,    Miss    Mary    H. 
Irving,    Miss   Bertha    A. 
Isaacs,    Lewis   M. 


Jackson,  Jas.   F. 
Jacobs,    H.    H. 
Jacobs,   Philip  P. 
James,    Mrs.    Edward   Holton 
Janes,   Miss   Marcia  Taft 
Jeffrey,    Mrs.    Joseph   A. 
Jenks,    George   J. 
Jenks,    Prof.    Jeremiah   W. 
Jenswold,   Christopher 
Johnson,    Alexander 
Johnson,   Miss  Evelyn   P. 
Johnson,    Rev.    F.    Ernest 
Johnson,  Leeds 
Johnson,   G.  H. 
Johnson,   H.   H. 
Johnston,   Miss  Emily  L. 
Johnstone,   F.   B. 
Jones,    Miss    Amelia    H. 
Jones,    Mrs.    Edward 
Jones,   Miss  Harriet  L. 
Jones,   Miss   Helen   S. 
Jones,  James  Ellwood 
Jones,    Mrs.    S.    M. 
Joseph,    Isaac 


Knercher,    Miss    Frances 
Kane,    Francis    Fisher 
Kaul,    John   L. 
Keck,    Miss   M.    W. 
Kelley,    Mrs.    Florence 
Kelley,    Mrs.    Nicholas 
Kellogg,    Arthur   P. 
Kellogg,    Miss    Edith 
Kellogg,    Mrs.    Frederic    R. 
Kellogg,   Miss   Harriet   I. 
Kellogg,    Mr.    L.    O. 
Kellogg,   Mrs.   Morris  W. 
Kelsey,    Dr.    Carl 
Kendall,   Mrs.    Sargeant 
Kennedy,   Mrs.  M.   H. 
Kimball,    Miss  Martha   S. 
Kimber.    Miss   N.    B. 
King,    Henry    C. 
King,   Mrs.    R.   F. 
Kingsbury,    John 
Kipper,    Miss    Lucy   J. 
Kirchberger,   Mrs.   Moritz 
Kirchwey,    George    W. 
Kirkpatrick.    E.    A. 
Kirkwood,  Mrs.   Robert  C. 
Klee,    Max 

Kleinert,    Miss   H.    E. 
Knapp,  Judge  Martin  A. 
Kohn,   Robert  D. 
Koshland,    Daniel   E. 
Koshland,   Mrs.  Marcus  S. 
Kursheedt,    Roland    S. 
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We  want   FIFTEEN  HUNDRED   cooperating  subscribers  for  1919-20 


Lamont,    Miss    E.    K. 

La  Monte,    Mrs.   G.    M. 

Landman,    Miss   M.    V. 

Lane,    Mrs.    J.    C. 

Lansing,    Miss   Gertrude 

Lathrop,    Miss   Julia   C. 

Latrobe,    Mrs.    Gamble 

Laughlin,    Mrs.    A.    M. 

Lawrence,    Bev.    W.    A. 

Lawrence,    Miss   Sarah 

Lawson,    Fentou 

Leadbetter,  Miss  Florence  E. 

League    for    Political    Education 

Lee,    Tbomas 

Lee,   Mrs.   Francis  H. 

Leeds,    Miss    Sarab    W. 

Leeming,   Mrs.    Thomas 

Lehman,    Mrs.    Harold   M. 

Lehman,  Irvln  F. 

Lehman,    Mrs.    Irving 

Lennox,   Miss  ElisabeU 

Levering,    Eugene 

Lewis,    Edwin    T. 

Libby,   Miss   Marion 

Liebmann,    Walter 

Lightner,   C.   A. 

Lillie,    Frank   R. 

Lincoln,    E.    L. 

Lindsay,    Dr.    Samuel   McCune 

Lindsley,    Mrs.    John 

Linton,    M.    Albert 

Lipman,    Mrs.    F.    L. 

Ldppineott,    Miss   Mary   W. 

Lloyd,   Mrs.  Joseph  P.,   Jr. 

Loeb,    Max 

Logan,  Jas.   P. 

London     Guarantee    &    Accident 

Co.,    Ltd. 
Looinis,   N.  H. 
Lord,    Daniel    11. 
Lord,    Miss    Isabel    Ely 
Loud.    H.    Kimball 
Lovell,    Miss   Bertha   O. 
Lrvell,   Deaconess   A.   W. 
Lowe,   Ralph  P. 
Lowe,    Miss    Eosa 
Lowenstein,     Mrs.     Maurice 
Lowenstein,     Solomon 
Lowndes,   Boy  H.   M. 
Ludington,   Miss  Katharine 
Ludlow,   H.   S. 
Lynde,   Charles   E. 
Lyon,    Mrs.   Thomas   B. 


M 

McBride,    Mrs.    L.    H. 
McCliutock,    Oliver 
McCormick,         Elizabeth         (In 

Memoriam) 
McCormick,    Henry    B. 
McCormick,  Bt.   Eev.  John  N. 
McCrea,    Nelson   G. 
McDowell,    G.    H. 
McDowell,    Miss   Mary   E. 
McHugb,    Miss   Eose   J. 
McLean,    Miss    Fannie 
McLean.    Francis    H. 
McLennan,    W.    E. 
McRae,    Milton    A. 
MacBride,    Miss    Betty 
MacDowell.    Mrs.    E.    C. 
MacGregor,    Mrs.    G.    M. 
Macomber,    Miss    Bertha 
Magee,    Rev.    John   G. 
Mahnke,   C.   G. 
Manges,    Dr.    M. 
Mannueimer,    Babbi   Eugene 
Manny.   Frank    P. 
Marburg,    Mrs.   Louis  O. 
Marburg,   Theodore   H. 
Marder,    Miss   Frances  E. 
Marling,    Alfred    E. 
Marston,    George   W. 
Mars,   G.   C. 
Mason,   Alfred 
Mason,    Miss    Mary   T. 
Mather,    S.    T. 
Martin,    Dr.    Lillien   J. 
Maule,    Miss   Margaret  E. 
Mayer,    Louis 
Maynard,    A.    K. 
Mendelson,    Dr.   Walter 
Mero,    E.    B. 
Merriam,   Miss   Mary  L. 
Merrill,    Mrs.    John 
Merrill,    Rev.    William    P. 
Metcalf,    Irving   W. 
Meyers,    Miss    Jessie 
Milbank,    Jeremiah 
Miles,    William    E. 
Miller,    Miss    Annie 
Miller,   Miss  Arabella   H. 

Miller,    Dr.    George   N. 
Miller,   Dr.   James   Alexander 

Mimura,    Kiiehi 

Mitchell,    Wesley  C. 
Moutfort,    J.    M. 

Moody,   Prof.  Herbert   R. 

Moore,    Mrs.   Philip   North 

Moore,   Alice  E. 

Moore,   H.   H. 

Morganstern,    Albert   G. 


Morgenthau,   Mrs.   Rita  W. 
Morris,    Mrs.   Harrison    S. 
Morton,    Mrs.   Isaac   W. 
Mosher,    Mrs.    W.   E. 
Moxcey,   Miss  Mary  E. 
Munford,    Mrs.   B.   B. 
Murdock,   Mrs.   W.   L. 
Murphy,    J.   Prentice 
Murray,  Miss  Helen  G. 
Musgrove,  J.  T. 


N 

Nathan,    J.    Edgar 
Neer,    Miss   Mary  L. 
Nesbitt,    Miss    Florence 
Newbold,  Miss  Catherine  A. 
New     York     School     of     Social 

Work 
Nicolay,    Miss    Helen 
Nichols,    Mrs.    Acosta 
Nolan,    John   H. 
Nondescript     Club,      Bronxville, 

N.   T. 
Noonan,   Thomas  J. 
Norris,    Miss   J.   Anna 
North,    Miss    Dorothy 
Nortbrup,    Mrs.    William   P. 
Norton,    Miss    Grace 
Noyes,   Mrs.   Charles  P. 
Noyes,    Charles  P. 


o 

Oleson,    Mrs.   O.   M. 
Olyphant,    Robert 
Olmstead,    Frederick  Law 
Openhym,    Mrs.    Adolphe 


Page,   Dudley  L.,   M.D. 
Paine,   Miss   Helen 
Palmer,    Miss    Kate   A. 
Park,    Mrs.    Robert    E. 
Parsons,    Miss    Emma 
Pass,    Mrs.    James 
Patrick.   Miss  Sara  L. 
Pattison.    Mrs.    E.   L. 
Pattison.    Miss   Ernestlno 
Peabody,    Augustus    S. 
Peabody.   Prof.   Francis  G. 
Peake,   Claude  L. 
Perkins,    Roger 
Perkins,    Douglas 
Perkins,    Miss   Emily    S. 
Perry,    E.    P. 
Perry,    R.    P. 
Peskind,    Dr.    A.    S. 
Phelps,    Miss    Edith   M. 
Pierson,    Mrs.    Clara  D. 
Pinchot,    Glfford 
Pi  ton,     Miss    Annie    J. 
Piatt,    F.    G. 

Playter,    Miss   Charlotte   S. 
Poley,  Miss  Emily  C. 
Pollak,   Mrs.    J.    A. 
Pomeroy,   Dr.   Ralph   H. 
Pope,   G.  D. 
Pope,   James  E. 
Pope,    Willard 
Porter,   A.   J. 
Porter,   H.   F.   J. 
Porter,    Mrs.   James  F. 
Post,   James  H. 
Post,    Louis    F. 
Potts,  Thomas  C. 
Pound,    Boscoe 
Towlison,    Charles    F. 
Pratt,    Mrs.    C.    H. 
Prentiss,    F.    F. 
Pryor.   Miss   Emily   M. 
Purely,    Lawson 


Quan,   Mrs.   James  E. 


R 

Balph,  Miss  Georgia  G. 
Rantoul,    Mrs.    N. 
Baoul,   Gaston  C. 
Rapp,    Miss   Margaret  E. 
Bath,   James   A. 
Rauh,     Marcus 
Sector,    Mrs.    James   M. 
Reed,  Miss  Elizabeth  E. 
Reeder,   Dr.    R.    R. 
Regensburg,    Mrs.    Jerome 
Reilly,    Miss    Emma 
Reimer,   Miss   Isabelle  A. 
Reiner,    Prof.    Joseph 
Reynolds,    James   Bronson 
Rice,    Miss   Anna  V. 
Rice,    Mr.    Stuart   A. 
Richmond,   Miss   Winifred 


Rickman,   Mrs.  John 

Rieber,    Prof.   Charles   H. 

Rike,    F.    H. 

Rippin,  Mrs.  Jane  Deeter 

Eissiflan,    Otto 

Roach,    E.    S. 

Robbins,   Mrs.   Francis  L.,   Jr. 

Roberts,    John    E. 

Robertson,   Miss  Georgia 

Robinson,   Mrs.   George  O. 

Robinson,   Dr.   William  J. 

Robison,    G. 

Rochester,      Mrs.      R.      H.      (In 

Memoriam.) 
Roseubaum,    Sellg 
Rosen  feld,    Mrs.    Maurice 
Rosenfeld,   Mrs.   M.   C. 
Ross,    Prof.   E.    A. 
Boutzahn,   E.   G.  and  M.   S. 
Rowell,   Miss  Dorothy   C. 
Rowell,    Miss   Olive   B. 
Ryerson,    Edward  L. 


Page,    Dean 

Sage,  L.   H. 

Sailer,    Dr.    T.    H.   P. 

St.    Paul    Association 

Salmon,    Miss   Lucy   M. 

Sanderson,    John   P.,    Jr. 

Sanford,    Mrs.    F.    R.    H. 

Sapiro,    Aaron   L. 

Sargent,    Dr.    D.    A. 

Saul,   Charles  E. 

•Saunders,    B.   H. 

Sayre,   J.    N. 

Scattergood,    J.    Henry 

Schieffeliu,    Dr.    William  Jay 

Schonblom,  H.  E. 

Schuyler,    Miss  Louisa  Lee 

Schwarzenbach,   Bobert  J.   T. 

Scott,    Mrs.    H.    B. 

Scripture,   Miss   B. 

Scudder,    Miss  Vida   D. 

Seabrook,   Mrs.   H.   H. 

Searle,   Mr.   and  Mrs.   B.   A. 

Sedgwick,    Eev.    Theodore 

Seligman,  Prof.  Edwin   B.  A. 

Sessions,   Mrs.   A.   L 

Sharman,    Mrs.    William 

Sharp,    Mrs.    A.    B. 

Sharp,    Mrs.    W.    B. 

Shaw    Miss  S.   Adele 

Sh-ffield,    Mrs.    Ada  E. 

Shepard,   Miss   Harriet   E. 

Sherman,   Charles  A. 

Sherman,   Miss  Corinne  A. 

Sherman,    Dr.   G.   H. 

Shute,    Mrs.    H.   J. 

Sibley,    Hiram   W. 

Silcox,    F.    A. 

Simkhovitch,    Mrs.    Mary   K. 

Simon,    John 

Simpson,   Mrs.   David  F. 

Sims,    Mrs.    W.    S. 

Sinclair,    Miss   Mary    Emily 

Sioussat,      Mr.     and     Mrs.     St. 

George   L. 
Sissou,    Dr.    Edward   O. 
Skeel,    Mrs.    Roswell,    Jr. 
Slade,    Francis   Louis 
Smith,    Miss    Elizabeth    H. 
Smith,    Mrs.    H.   K. 
Smith,    Marshall    D. 
Smith,    Miss    Nellie   M. 
Smith,    Mrs.    S.    Lewis 
Smith,    Theodore  Clarke 
Snedden,   Dr.   David 
Snow,    William    F. 
Solomons,   Miss  Clara  B. 
Sommers,   Miss  Clara 
Sonneborn,    S.   B. 
Souder,   David   (In  Memoriam.) 
Sprague,    Miss   Anne 
Sprague,    Miss   Florence 


Spahr,    Mrs.   Charles  B. 
Spencer,   Mrs.   Anna  Garlin 
Stacy,  Thomas  I. 
Stanley,    Mrs.    Phillip    B. 
Stein,   Mrs.   Fred   M. 
Stella,    Dr.    Antonla 
Stern,    Benjamin 
Sternheim,    Babbi   Emanuel 
Stix,   Mrs.    Ernest  W. 
Stix,   Mrs.    S.   L. 
Stoddard,   Miss   Melita 
Stokes,    Miss  Helen  Phelps 
Stoltze,    Mrs.    F.    H. 
Stone,    Miss   Annie 
Stone,    Bobert   B. 
Story,   Mrs.   T.    B. 
Straus,    Mrs.     Nathan 
Strauss,   Mrs.    Berthold 
Street,    Elwood 
Strobel,    Charles  L. 
Strong,  John   E. 
Strong,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Strong,    Eev.    Sydney 
Strotz,    Mrs.    Charles 
Sturgis,    Miss   L.    O. 
Sturgis,  Miss  Mabel  B. 
Sullivan,    Daniel   R. 
Sullivan,    Miss   M.   Louise 
Swan,    Mrs.   Joseph   B. 
Sweet,   Mrs.   Carroll  Fuller 
Swift,   Mrs.   G.   F. 


Tarbell,    Miss   Ida   M. 

Taylor,    Prof.    Graham 

Taylor,    Bev.   Livingston 

Taylor,    S.    F. 

Taylor,   Eev.   W.   B. 

Teller,   Mr.   and  Mrs.   Sidney  A. 

Thacher.   Mrs.   Archibald  G. 

Thacher,    Miss   Margaret  W. 

Thaw,    Benjamin 

Thaw,    Mrs.    William,    Jr. 

Thayer,   Mrs.    Helen   B. 

Thilo,   Miss  Frances 

Thomas,   Mrs.   Jerome  B. 

Thompson,    M.   D. 

Thorne.    Samuel,    Jr. 

Thornley,    William   H. 

Thorsen,   Mrs.   W.   E. 

Thum,    William 

Tillinghast,    Jos.    J. 

Tippy,    Dr.     Worth    M. 

Titsworth,    Charles   G. 

Titsworth,    F.    S. 

Todd,    Prof.    A.    J. 

fomkins,    Calvin 

Tompkins,    Hamilton   B. 

Tower,   Mrs.   Eussell  B. 

Towne,    Arthur   W. 

Towns,    Charles   B. 

Traiser,    Charles    H. 

Traut,   Mrs.   J.   A. 

Trube,    Miss   Jessie   Maud 

Tsurumi,    Yusuke 

Tyson,    Russell 


u 

Deland,    Mrs.    Andreas 

Ufford,  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Walter   S. 

United      Hebrew      Charities      of 

City   of   New   York 
TJntermeyer,    Mrs.    Samuel 


Van   Dyke,    Rev.    Tertius 

Van   Sehaiek,   Rev.   John,   Jr. 

Van  Vechten,   C.   D. 

Van    Winkle,    Mrs.    Mina   0. 

Vedder,  Henry  C. 

Villard,   Oswald  Garrison 


Vogel,  Mrs.  Frederick,  Jr. 
Vose,    Mrs.   F.   P. 


w 

Wagner,  Rev.  Clarence  B. 

Wald,    D.    E. 

Walcott,   Mrs.   Eoger 

Walker,    Boberts 

Wallis,    Mrs.    H.   M. 

Walter,   Mrs.   C.   B. 

Warbasse,   Mrs.   James  P. 

Ward,    Bev.    Harry   F. 

Ward,   Miss   Kate   M. 

Ware,   Bev.   Edward  Twichell 

Wason,    Mrs.    Charles   W. 

Waters,   Miss  Yssabella  G. 

Watson,    Mrs.    Katharine  O. 

Watson,      Miss      Elizabeth      0. 

Watt,    Bolla   V. 

Watts,   Charles  H. 

Weber,   Mrs.   Edward  Y. 

Weeks,   Eufus  W. 

Weihl,    Miss  Addie 

Weil,   A.   Leo 

Weller,    Charles  F. 

Wellman,    Guy 

Wehrly,     Mr.     and     Mrs.     Hugh 

Dean 
Wendte.   Bev.  Charles  W. 
Westgate,   Lewis  G. 
Wetmore,  E.   D. 
Weyerhaeuser,  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Wheeler,    Dr.   Theodora 
White,    Miss   Edna   May 
White,    Harold    F. 
White,    Miss   May   W. 
White,    Dean   Ehoda   M. 
Whitlock,    Mrs.    Herbert   P.    (In 

Memoriam.) 
Whitney,   Prof,  and  Mrs.   A.  W. 
Whitney,    Miss    Charlotte   Anita 
Whitney,    Miss    Jennie 
Whittemore,    Mrs.   F.   W. 
Wienhoeber,    Miss   Edna   O. 
Wierman,    Miss    Sarah 
Wiggins,    Miss   Mary   O. 
Wilbur,    Walter  B. 
Wilcox,    Delos   F. 
Wilcox,    Miss   Mabel  I. 
Wilder,    Miss   Constance  P. 
Wile,    Dr.    Ira    S. 
Williams,  Mrs.  George  B. 
Williams,    H.    A. 
Williams,   J.    M. 
Williams,    Miss   Olive   P. 
Willis,   Miss  Lina 
Wilson,    G.    K. 
Wilson,   Dr.   Walter  J. 
Wilson,   William  A. 
Winston,    Major  T.   W. 
Wittpenn,    Mrs.    H.    O. 
Wolf,    Mrs.    Albert 
Wolf,    B.    B. 
Wolff,    Mrs.    W.    A. 
Wood,   Mrs.   Arnold 
Wood,    Charles    Morgan 
Wood,  Thomas 
Woodman,   Miss  Mary 
Woods,    President  A.   F. 
Woods,    Miss    Amy 
Woods.    Mrs.    C.    M. 
Workum,    Mrs.    Buth   I. 
Wylie,    Miss   Laura   J. 


Young,    B.    L. 

Young    Men's    Hebrew    Associa- 
tion of  New  York  City 


Zabriskie,    Mrs.    C. 
Zonne,    A.   E. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 

I    |     en.cjose       )     ^1Q   as    my    contrjbution   to    this    year's    roster   of 

Cooperating  Subscriptions. 

Name    

Note  : — A  ?10  Cooperating  Subscription  covers  the  regular  $4  subscription,  plus  a 
contribution  to  the  educational  and  field  work  of  the  magazine  and  National 
Council.  It  makes  such  a  subscriber  eligible  for  election  as  a  Survey  Associate  for 
the  current  year,  but  creates  no  financial  liability,  nor  promise  of  renewal. 

(The  fiscal  year  ends   September  30,   1920) 


SURVEY     ASSOCIATES,     Inc. 


Appeals  and  Acknowledgments: 


Maintenance  Fund 

WE  have  reached  a  stage — a  stage  long  striven  for — when  in 
this  publishing  year  there  is  lively  prospect  that  our  reg- 
ular subscription  and  advertising  receipts,  plus  our  $10  cooper- 
ating subscriptions  and  our  contributions  of  $25,  $50,  and  $100 
will  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Survey  Associates  meet 
the  routine  cost  of  Survey  maintenance  (manufacture  and  mailing 
of  issues,  the  managing  editor's  department,  the  handling  of  re- 
newals, administration,  advertising  and  membership),  freeing  all 
larger  contributions  for  investment  in  the  promotion  of  The  Sur- 
vey and  for  our  special  departments  and  editorial   research. 

The  showing  in  cooperating  subscriptions  is  published  on  the 
preceding  pages.  Budget  figures  and  the  response  to  date  for 
the  balance  of  our  maintenance  fund  follow. 


Amount. 
$100 
5* 
25 


Budget  Goal. 

50 

60 

150 


Number 
to  Date. 


Number 
to  Raise. 
6 

56 

46 


Amount 

to  Raise. 

$600 

2800 

1150 


$4550 

With  the  cost  of  printing  up  25  per  cent  since  January  1,  paper 
up  33  1-3  per  cent  and  a  crowded  calendar  of  things  to  be  cov- 
ered, investigated  and  interpreted,  our  maintenance  fund  has  not 
an  inch  of  "give."     Will  you  help  us  clear  it? 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS  OCTOBER  1— MARCH  15 


ONE   HUNDRED   DOLLAR   CONTRIBUTORS 


Bamberger,    Louis    $100.00 

Becker,   A.   G 100.00 

Bonnell,   Henry  H 100.00 

Belmont,    Mrs.    August 100.00 

Castle,   Mrs.   George  P 100.00 

Ohilds,    William    H 100.00 

Oolvin,    Miss    Catherine 100.00 

Curtis,   Miss  Frances  G 100.00 

Ousbman,    Mrs.    James    S 100.00 

De  Silver,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A..  100.00 

•Dlsston,   Mrs.   Jacob  S 100.00 

Emmons,    Arthur    B 100.00 

Gardiner,    Robert    H 100.00 

Gotf,   Frederick   H 100.00 

Goldsmith,   Mrs.   Alfred 100.00 

Hull,    Morton    D 100.00 

Lewis,    Mrs.    Theodore   J....  100.U0 

Lewlsohn,    Sam   A 100.00 

Lindheim,   Mrs.   Norrin   R. .  .  100.00 

Loeb,    0.    W 100.00 

Mack,    Judge   Julian   W 100.00 

Mason,    Miss   Ida   M 100.00 


May,     Walter     A 

McMurtrie,    Miss   Mary   D.. 

Meyer,    Alfred   C 

Moller,    Miss   S.    Adelina... 
Morse,    Miss   Frances  R.... 

Mulhauser,    Frank 

pllesheimer,   Mrs.    Henry... 

Pollak,    Mrs.    Bernard 

Poole,   Ernest 

Reid,   Mrs.   Odgen  Mills 

Sanderson,    Rev.    E.    F 

fSchmidlapp,   J.    G 

Selling,    Ben. 

Senior,   Max    

Severence,    J.    L 

Shaw,    Mrs.    R.   G 

Stotesbury,    Mrs.    E.    T 

Swift,     Harold 

Thorp,   Mr.   and  Mrs.   J.  G. 

Volker,    William 

Wales,    Mrs.    Edna   M.    C... 
Warburg,     Paul    M 


FIFTY   DOLLAR  CONTRIBUTORS 

Bnrnham,    Mrs.    George   Jr..     $50.00         Torsch,     E.     L 

Dreier,    Miss    Mary 50.00  Townsend,    J.    Barton.. 

Pratt,     Frederic    B 50.00  Wolff,    Mrs.    Lewis    S.. 

TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLAR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Adams,    Mrs.    R.    C $25.00 

Aldis,  .  Mrs.     Arthur 25.00 

Asber,    L.     E 25.00 

Barbey,    Henry    G 25.00 

Baldwin,    Arthur    D 25.00 

Baldwin,    Mrs.    H.    P 25.00 

Bartol,    Miss   E.    H 25.00 

Belknap,    Mrs.    M.    B 25.00 

Blackstone,    Mrs.    T.    B 25.00 

Blaney,    Mrs.    Charles    D.  .  .  .  25.00 

Brown,    James    W 25.00 

Bruere.    Robert 25.00 

Buckstaff,    Mrs.    Florence   G.  25.00 

Buell,    Miss   Bertha    G 25.00 

Bunker,    George    B 25.00 

Burlingbam,     O.     C 25.00 

Burns,     Allen    T 25.00 

Cannon,    Miss    Dorothy    A...  25.00 

Chamberlain,    Mrs.   Joseph  P.  25.00 

Coe,   Dr.    George  A 25.00 

Courtis,    Dr.    S.   A 25.00 

Crane,    W.    Murray 25.00 

de   Forest,    Henry  L 25.00 

Dreier,    Mrs.    H.    E 25.00 

Earle,    Mrs.    E.    P 25.00 

Enrich,   Mrs.   William  J 25.00 

Eisenman,    Charles 25.00 

Elkus,     Abram    1 25.00 

Evans,     Mrs.     Jonathan 25.00 

Ford,   Mrs.  John   Battice....  25.00 

Freeman,    J.     S 25.00 

Gannett,    Dr.    and    Mrs.    Wm. 

C 25.00 

Gimbel,   Jacob 25.00 

Goethe,   C.   M 25.00 

Goethe.    Mrs.    C.    M 25.00 

Gordon,     G.     A 25.00 

Graham,     Arthur    Butler....  25.00 

Hatch,    Mrs.    P.    E 25.00 

Hazard,   Miss   Caroline 25.00 

Higgins.    Charles    M 25.00 

Hilles,    William  T 25.00 

Hoag,   C.   G.   &  A.   G 25.00 

Holt,    Miss  Ellen 25.00 

Hopkins,     A.     T 25.00 

Hoyt,    Mrs.    John    Sherman..  25.00 

Idc,    Mrs.    Francis    P 25.00 

Ingraham,    Mrs.    H.    C.    M..  25.00 

Isom.    Miss    Mary    Frances..  25.00 

Ittleson,    Henry 25.00 

Ives,    Mrs.    D.    0 25.00 

Jackson,   Miss  Mary  Louisa..  25.00 


Jamison,   Miss   Margaret  A.. 
Janeway,   Chaplain   F.   L. .  . . 

Jewett.    Mary    B.,    M.D 

Kellogg.    Miss    Clara    N 

Kennedy,    Prof.    F.    L 

Kleinstuck,    Mrs.    C.    G 

Kneeland,    Miss   Jessie 

Krolik,    Julian    H 

La  Monte,   Miss  Caroline   B. 

Lattimer,    Gardner 

Lewis,    Theodore   J 

•Lovejoy,    Mrs.    W.    W 

Madeira,    Mrs.    L.    O 

McCormick,    Miss   M.   V 

McGratb,    James    

Milbank,     Albert    G 

Morley,    Frederick    H , 

Miller,    Nathan    J 

Murphy,    Dr.    Fred    T 

Nash,    W.     K 

Norris,     George    W 

Paine,    Rev.    George   L 

Peabody,    George    Foster.... 

Prince,    Mrs.    Benjamin 

Pyfer,    Fred   S 

Rosenberg,    Abraham 

Rosenberg,    Max    L 

Rothermel,    John   J 

Rounds,     R.     S 

Rubens,    Mrs.    Charles 

Schlesinger,     Mrs.    Bert.... 

Seager,   Prof.    Henry   R 

Sears,    Miss    Annie   L 

Seligman,   Mrs.   Isaac  N 

Sherwin,    Miss    Belle 

Slsson,    Francis    H 

Smith,     Cecil     H 

Smith,    Miss   Mary   Rozet.... 

Spingarn.    J.    E 

Stern,     Alfred    W 

Straus,  Mrs.  H.   Grant 

Tiffany,    Mrs.    Charles   L. .  . . 

Upson,    Mrs.    H.    S 

Van   Derlip,   Mrs.   John  R... 

Vonnegut.    Franklin 

Wadsworth,    Eliot 

Watson,    Miss    Lucy   C 

Weil.     Mrs.     Henry 

Wilcox,    Ansley 

Willock,     Harry    H 

Williams,   Mrs.   L.   C 

Wittmer,  Henry 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


General  and  Special  Funds 

U*OR  ten  years  we  have  built  up,  through  special  contributions, 
*•  our  industrial  department:  for  three  years  our  foreign  service 
department.  We  look  to  similar  contributions  for  1919-20  to  main- 
tain these  and  our  other  departments  dealing  with  the  kindred 
spheres  of  social  concern  we  have  made  our  own — family  wel- 
fare, civics,  health,  crime  and  conduct,  education  and  child  wel- 
fare. Intensive  editorial  work,  journalistic  research,  the  consecu- 
tive and  competent  handling  of  material,  experience  and  events — 
these  are  the  elements  that  turn  The  Survey  from  an  easy  scrap- 
book  of  good  will  into  a  living  force.     For  these  we  appeal. 

We  acknowledge  $18,682.08  contributed  to  date;  we  appeal  for 
$6,317.92  to  be  employed  at  the  discretion  of  board  and  staff  where 
most  needed  or  for  the  special  departmental   activities  listed- 
Departments  Contributions 

Budget.  to  date.        To  Raise. 

Family     Welfare     $5,091.06 

Health     2,594.56 

Education    and    Child    Welfare 2,151.32 

Crime    and    Conduct 2,160.08 

Civics     2,726.25 

Industry      5,000.00  3,475.0* 

Foreign    Service    4.642.07  3,345.00 

Undesignated    634.66  11,862.08 


$25,000.00 


$18,682.08 


$6,317.92 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS  OCTOBER  1— MARCH  15 


JPratt,    Mrs.    Geo.    Dupont 

Cabot,    Dr.   Richard  C 

•Chamberlain.     J.    P 

de   Forest,    Robert    W 

Rosenwald,     Julius 

Straight,     Mrs.     Willard... 

Anonymous    

Burnbam,   Miss  M.   A 

Douglas,   Mrs.  P.  H 

Lamont,    Mrs.    T.    W 

tLasker,     The     Misses     and 

Mrs.    Rosensohn    

Lewisohn,   The  Misses 

•Macy,    V.    Everit 

Woodward,    Dr.     George... 
Lee,   Joseph    


GENERAL 

1.517.00         Post,    James    H 

$1,000.00         Kent,    Hon.    William 

1,000.00         Norton,    Charles    D 

1,000.00         Anonymous   

1.000.00  Committee        on        National 

1,000.00  Program    

500.00        Senter,    Miss    Augusta 

500.00         Griffith,    Miss    Alice    S 

500.00  Brooks,    Miss    Bertha    G... 

500.00         »Giese,   H.   W 

Gifford.    Dr.     H 

500.00         Johnson,     Arthur    S 

500.00         Pinchot,    Mrs.    Gifford 

500.00  Swope,    Gerard     

500.00  Thompson,  Thomas  Trust.  . 

250.00 


250.00 
200.00 
200.00 
150.00 

74.08 
40.00 
20.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 


CONTRIBUTORS  TO  INDUSTRY  FUND 


Bing,     Alexander     M $500.00 

Fels.    Samuel    S 500.00 

•f-Macy,    V.   Everitt 500.00 

Burnham.     George,     Jr....  300.00 
tLasker,     The     Misses    and 
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THE    South    and    the    New    Citizenship— A    Symposium, 
in  the  Survey  for  April  3. 


RING  IN  THE  BLUE 

WHAT  are  we  coming  to?  If  there  were  one  robust 
epitome  of  the  spirit  of  merchandising — of  trafficking 
and  higgling  in  a  world  of  rampant  individualism  and 
private  barter — it  is  the  auctioneer.  But  shades  of  the  Man- 
chester School,  this  redoubtable  and  worthy  figure  of  a 
triumphant  civilization  has  been  reached  by  the  new  trepida- 
tion. The  arm  that  plunks  the  hammer  has  been  stayed  in  its 
course.  Is  nothing  inviolate?  For  we  read  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bulletin : 

Auctioneers  Fear  Red  Peril;  Abandon  Flag 
Any  possibility  of  having  perfectly  peaceful  auctions  mistaken  for 
Bolshevist  meetings  and  having  the  places  raided  and  wrecked  by 
irate  Americans  because  of  a  red  flag  waving  in  front  of  the  estab- 
lishment is  to  be  removed,  according  to  plans  of  the  San  Francisco 
Association  of  Auctioneers. 

Following  a  meeting  last  night  of  the  organization  it  is  determined 
to  do  away  with  the  well  known  red  flag  heretofore  used  to  advertise 
auctions. 

The  feeling  against  the  Bolshevist  and  the  fact  that  the  red  flag 
is  emblematic  of  anarchy,  is  believed  to  have  actuated  the  auction- 
eers in  changing  their  insignia  to  a  blue  flag  with  a  white  border. 
The  new  "  color  standard  "  is  to  be  put  into  effect  immediately,  it  is 
announced. 


OSBORNE'S  RETIREMENT 

LIEUTENANT  Commander  Thomas  Mott  Osborne's 
resignation  as  head  of  the  Naval  Prison  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  where  he  has  applied  his  familiar  ideas  of  partici- 
pation by  prisoners  in  the  government  of  their  affairs,  has  been 
accepted  by  Secretary  Daniels  and  will  take  effect  April  1. 
Mr.  Osborne  will  then  be  free,  it  is  expected,  to  write  a 
history  of  the  Mutual  Welfare  League,  as  the  method  of  in- 
mate control  developed  by  him  is  called,  and  to  take  a  more 
active  part  as  consultant  upon  prison  matters  than  he  has  been 
able  to  take  since  joining  the  Naval  Reserve  Force.  He  also 
hopes  to  start  a  college  preparatory  school  for  boys  in  his  home 
town  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  next  fall. 

Mr.  Osborne's  resignation  followed  a  favorable  report  upon 
his  administration  by  a  special  board  of  inquiry  appointed  by 
Secretary  Daniels.  This  board,  which  was  composed  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Navy,  Rear 
Admiral  H.  O.  Dunn  and  Real  Admiral  A.  S.  Halstead,  found 
that  the  charges  of  lax  discipline  and  immoral  conditions 
among  the  prisoners  at  Portsmouth  were  untrue.  Portions  of 
the  report  follow: 

The  board  found  the  sanitary  and  physical  conditions  to  be  very 
good. 

The  board  found  the  general  situation  in  regard  to  the  guarding 
of  prisoners  and  their  well-being  to  be  satisfactory.  The  question 
of  dual  control  has  been  adjusted  satisfactorily  by  the  executive 
action  of  the  commandant.  The  results  of  the  guarding  of  pris- 
oners by  prisoners  on  the  prison  side  of  the  deadline  is  proven  to  be 
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SCAECITY   OF   FLATS 

justified  by  the  result  obtained,  only  eight  prisoners  out  of  a  total  of 
over  6,600  having  succeeded  in  making  good  their  escape  over  a 
period  of  more  than  two  years  .    .    . 

In  particular  no  facts  were  developed  to  indicate  conditions  of  lax 
discipline  or  immorality  existing  in  the  Naval  Prison,  or  that  the 
prisoners  in  any  way  constitute  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  the  Navy 
Yard,  of  the  inhabitants  or  property  in  the  communities  of  Kittery, 
Portsmouth  or  surrounding  territory. 

A  DAY  FOR  NEIGHBORS 

FLAG  Day,  June  14,  will  be  observed  in  many  places  this 
year  as  an  occasion  for  the  promotion  of  neighborliness. 
This  is  one  outcome  of  the  Conference  on  Community 
Organization  held  on  March  20  in  Washington  on  the  call  of 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  the  late  secretary  of  the  interior. 

John  H.  Patterson  and  Samuel  Gompers  spoke  from  the 
same  platform  at  the  conference,  the  former  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  begun  his  business  career  at  about  the 
same  time  that  Mr.  Gompers  began  his  long  struggle  in  behalf 
of  the  interests  of  labor.  Marcus  E.  Ravage,  in  behalf  of  the 
immigrant,  and  Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  on  behalf  of  the  farmers' 
council,  freed  the  conference  from  any  danger  of  being  thought 
too  conservative.  Carl  Vrooman,  former  assistant  secretary  of 
agriculture,  and  Dr.  John  A.  Ryan,  of  the  Catholic  University, 
were  speakers  at  the  dinner  meeting.  From  the  start  at  9:30 
A.  M.  until  nearly  midnight  there  was  not  a  dull  minute  at 
the  sessions. 

In  the  morning  there  were  plenty  of  delegates  to  insist 
that  nothing  was  to  be  taken  for  granted  until  it  was  explained 
and  understood,  and  at  the  afternoon  session  M.  Clyde  Kelly, 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Pennsylvania, 
had  ample  opportunity  to  display  his  familiarity  with  parlia- 
mentary law  and  with  human  nature.  There  was  even  present 
a  G.  A.  R.  veteran,  jealous  of  the  original  purpose  of  Flag 
Day,  to  make  sure  that  the  celebration  of  Flag  Day  as  Neigh- 
bors' Day  does  not  mean  obscuring  or  subordinating  the  patri- 
otic element;  and  a  school  man  from  Maryland  made  a  per- 
sistent though  unsuccessful  effort  to  shunt  the  whole  movement 


into  an  endorsement  and  support  of  the  Bureau  of  Education's 
program  of  community  organization,  with  the  school  as  its 
center. 

The  conference  resolved  that  those  in  attendance  constitute 
a  general  committee  to  promote  community  organization  and 
name  a  temporary  executive  committee  to  investigate  the  move- 
ment already  inaugurated  to  form  a  community  organization 
in  every  public  school  district  with  the  school  as  the  com- 
munity center,  and  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  acting  as  a  clearing  house  for  the 
activities  of  community  organizations  generally. 

The  committee  is  to  include  among  its  members  "  repre- 
sentatives of  the  national  organizations  already  in  this  field  and 
kindred  fields,  to  be  appointed  by  such  organizations." 

INSUFFICIENT  EVIDENCE 

THE  news  that  "  100  radicals  held  for  deportation  are  set 
free  "  topped  by  sensational  head-lines  in  many  of  the 
daily  papers  last  week  is  quite  in  line  with  the  policy 
which  the  Department  of  Labor  has  been  following.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  while  the  number  of  cancellations  of 
deportation  warrants  issued  was  particularly  large,  there  was 
nothing  unusual  about  the  proceeding.  In  the  last  few  months 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  been  reviewing  deportation  cases 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  a  week.  A  large  number  of  per- 
sons arrested  had  been  taken  in  raids  in  "  Red  "  headquarters, 
and  were  held  in  custody  with  no  other  evidence  as  to  their 
guilt  than  their  presence  in  the  suspected  radical  meeting 
places.  Hundreds  of  warrants  have  as  a  result  been  cancelled. 
One  New  York  lawyer  reports  that  several  weeks  ago  fourteen 
out  of  seventeen  of  his  clients  held  for  deportation  were  re- 
leased on  order  from  the  secretary  of  labor,  after  the  latter 
had  reviewed  their  cases,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  being 
held  on  insufficient  evidence.  Nevertheless  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  quotes  immigration  officials  as  saying  that 
more  than  400  Russians,  Finns  and  Poles  will  be  deported 
on  relief  ships  in  the  next  month. 

LET  THERE  BE  DARKNESS 

APPARENTLY  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
is  to  be  hamstrung  by  Congress.  Its  appropriation 
has  been  so  cut  that  some  of  its  most  important  work 
must  be  stopped.  In  particular,  the  cost  of  living  studies 
carried  on  will  be  curtailed  beyond  recognition  if  the  plan 
to  deprive  the.  bureau  of  funds  is  successful. 

The  appropriation  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  reduced  the 
appropriation  of  the  bureau  by  about  25  per  cent.  Twenty- 
two  positions  are  abolished,  some  of  them  among  the  most 
important  in  the  organization.  The  immediate  result  of  this 
"  economy  "  would  be  seen  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations. 
For  the  cost  of  living  studies,  and  more  particularly  the  index 
figures  of  retail  prices  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
have  been  constantly  used  in  making  wage  adjustments  in 
the  principal  industries  of  the  United  States.  The  Railroad 
Administration,  the  Shipping  Board,  and  practically  every 
other  war  agency  relied  upon  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
for  these  reports.  The  labor  adjustment  sections  of  the  Esch- 
Cummins  Railroad  Act  rest  upon  the  tacit  assumption  that 
the  information  which  Commissioner  Meeker's  force  has  ac- 
cumulated will  continue  to  be  available.  But  outside  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  no  agency  has  done  such  work 
nor  is  any  now  in  a  position  to  meet  the  demand.  Yet  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  living  and  of  the  trend  of 
retail  prices  is  a  prerequisite  to  intelligent  wage  fixing.  The 
growing  structure  of  organizations  designed  to  develop  in- 
dustrial good  will  and  incidentally  to  prevent  the  wastage  of 
strikes  are  dependent  for  their  effectiveness  on  such  data  as 
that  which  has  been  supplied  by  the  bureau. 

Other  important  investigations  in   the  industrial  field   are 
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also  jeopardized  by  the  reduced  appropriation.  The  studies 
of  unemployment,  for  example,  would  be  ended.  This  serv- 
ice, too,  is  of  very  great  value  to  all  who  are  concerned  to 
see  scientific  intelligence  directed  to  the  solution  of  industrial 
problems.  The  work  which  will  be  ended  unless  the  Senate 
undoes  the  injury  accomplished  by  the  House  is  wholly  un- 
partizan.  Business  organizations,  banks,  manufacturing  in- 
terests, labor  unions,  universities,  even  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  have  constantly  called  upon  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  Information  obtained  through  methods 
unimpeachably  scientific  has  been  available  to  all.  All  this  is 
destroyed  by  the  terms  of  the  House  appropriation  bill.  It 
will  be  lost,  in  fact,  unless  those  who  have  benefited  by  such 
service  inform  the  Senate  of  their  position  and  of  their  desire. 

SCHOOLS  A  LA  LUSK 

NOT  only  schools  of  Socialism,  but  courses  conducted 
by  labor  unions  and  schools  of  social  work  will  be- 
come subject  to  a  licensing  censorship  by  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Regents  if  a  measure  introduced  last 
week  into  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  that  state  becomes  law. 
The  bill  proceeds  from  the  Lusk  Committee  of  the  legisla- 
ture, which  has  been  investigating  "seditious  activities" 
throughout  the  state  for  nearly  a  year.  Favorable  action 
upon  it  is  assured,  according  to  the  Albany  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times,  who  quotes  both  the  speaker  of  the 
Assembly  and  the  president  pro  tern  of  the  Senate  as  de- 
claring that  it  "  will  be  put  through  in  record  time." 

The  bill  provides  that  all  private  schools,  courses  and 
classes,  except  such  as  are  maintained  by  recognized  religious 
sects  or  denominations,  must  apply  for  licenses  to  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It 
contains  the  following  provision: 

No  license  shall  be  granted  for  the  conduct  of  any  such  school, 
institute,  course  or  class,  unless  the  regents  of  the  university  of  the 
state  are  satisfied  that  the  instruction  proposed  to  be  given  will  not 
be  detrimental  to  the  public  interests. 

The  bill  is  primarily  aimed,  it  is  understood,  at  the  Rand 
School  of  Social  Science,  a  Socialist  school  that  is  conducted 
in  New  York  city  and  has  affiliations  with  workers'  educa- 
tional undertakings  throughout  the  country.  This  school 
has  been  a  special  object  of  attack  by  the  Lusk  Committee 
for  many  months.  The  broad  provisions  of  the  bill,  however, 
would  bring  every  kind  of  private  labor,  civic  and  social  edu- 
cational venture  within  its  scope. 

Porter  R.  Lee,  director  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  has  expressed  himself  as  opposed  on  principle  to  the 
policy  of  compelling  such  schools  to  be  licensed.  To  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Survey  he  said  that  although  he  had  not  seen 
the  proposed  measure  he  thought  "  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  adopt  a  policy  that  all  schools,  for  whatever  purpose, 
should  be  licensed  by  the  State  Board  of  Regents."  The 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  exists  at  present  under 
a  provision  of  the  charter  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society,  which  permits  that  society  to  conduct  a  school 
for  the  training  of  social  workers.  Mr.  Lee  pointed  out 
further  that  if  the  newspaper  descriptions  of  the  bill  were 
accurate,  it  apparently  applied  to  nurses'  training  schools,  to 
music  schools  and  to  many  schools  for  the  training  of  com- 
munity workers. 

That  labor  unions  regard  their  educational  classes  for  their 
own  members  as  menaced  by  the  bill  was  indicated  by  the 
signatures  attached  to  a  call  for  a  conference  which  met  this 
week  to  discuss  the  proposed  measure.  This  call  recites  that 
the  measure  endangers  "the  existence  of  all  educational  enter- 
prises of  labor  unions  and  other  civic  organizations"  and  is 
signed  by  representatives  of  the  Central  Federated  Union, 
the  United  Hebrew  Trades,  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers,  the  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  and 
other  unions.  It  is  signed  also  by  Prof.  Charles  A.  Beard 
for  The  New  School  of  Social  Research,  John  A.  Fitch  for 


FROM   FEAR  TO  FANCY 

/N  ike  midst  of  misery  and  apprehension  of  worse  to 
come  the  human  mind  is  apt  to  turn  to  things  of  the 
spirit  and  the  imagination.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  to  re- 
ceive news  from  Vienna  of  an  artistic  publishing  enterprise 
for  the  purpose  of  popularizing  art,  or  rather  of  giving  ex- 
pression in  an  accessible  form  to  the  fancies  of  the  people. 
This  enterprise,  planned  on  an  international  scale  for  chil- 
dren, for  young  people,  and  for  folks  of  all  ages,  forming 
a  library  of  standard  books  of  folk  literature,  started  out 
with  the  publication  in  Vienna  of  some  eighty  small,  paper 
covered  booklets  for  children,  edited  by  Helene  Schleu- 
Riesz  and  Eugenie  Hoffman,  illustrated  with  woodcuts,  and 
including  stories,  travel  books,  fairy  tales,  folklore,  fables 
and  poetry,  selected  from  the  standard  literatures  of  many 
countries.  The  undertaking  is  interesting  also  because 
Vienna,  at  the  time  of  her  direst  need,  is  commercially 
able,  it  seems,  to  do  what  no  American  publisher  has  found 
it  possible  to  do  in  our  time,  namely  to  get  out  classics  in 
a  form  and  at  a  price  that  ensure  a  really  "  popular " 
circulation. 

the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  and  Algernon  Lee 
for  the  Rand  School. 

Other  bills  accompanied  this.  One  provides  that  all 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  shall  submit  to  a  loyalty  test 
before  receiving  a  license,  and  shall  give  satisfactory  proof 
to  the  state  commissioner  of  education  that  they  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  of 
New  York  State,  as  well  as  with  the  institutions  of  the  state 
and  nation.  Prof.  James  Harvey  Robinson,  chairman  of 
the  faculty  of  the  New  School  of  Social  Research,  has  likened 
this  proposal  to  the  action  of  Prince  Metternich  and  the 
Carlsbad  resolutions  of  1819,  which  were  designed  to  check 
the  proposed  tendencies  to  revolution  in  the  German  uni- 
versities after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon. 

A  third  bill  drafted  by  the  Lusk  Committee  proposes  to 
establish  in  the  office  of  the  state  attorney-general  a  per- 
manent bureau  for  investigating  and  prosecuting  cases  of 
criminal  anarchy,  as  well  as  for  exercising  such  vigilance  as 
would  protect  the  state  from  seditious  propaganda  and  ac- 
tivity.    This  carries  with  it  an  appropriation  of  $100,000. 

The  bill  requiring  private  schools  to  secure  licenses  also 
carries  an  appropriation  and,  though  educational  in  purpose, 
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has  been  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Assembly.  The 
chairman  of  the  Assembly  committee  is  Louis  M.  Martin, 
also  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  has  been 
trying  the  five  suspended  Socialist  members  of  the  legislature. 

FRESNO'S   COMMUNITY  PLAN 

THE  training  course  in  community  organization  and 
Americanization  being  conducted  in  California  by  John 
Collier  of  New  York  under  the  extension  division  of  the 
University  of  California  with  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Immigration  and  Housing 
Commission  has  already  resulted  in  definite  community  action 
in  Fresno.  There  the  Greater  Fresno  Community  Association 
was  organized  by  a  committee  of  leading  citizens,  with  its  aim 
"  the  development  of  an  effective  and  participating  citizenship 
based  upon  recognized  community  and  individual  needs." 

The  following  outline  of  the  service  most  consistent  with 
the  needs  of  the  city  of  Fresno  has  been  presented: 

Leisure  Opportunity 

1.  A  city  plan  for  leisure,  including  the  acquisition  by  Fresno  of 
land  for  recreation  purposes  in  the  developing  areas;  adaptation  of 
school  buildings  and  other  public  buildings  for  leisure-time  use;  con- 
sideration of  a  law  exempting  from  taxation  idle  land  which  the 
owner  turns  over  for  public  use  during  such  time  as  the  public  au- 
thority uses  it. 

2.  The  organization  of  neighborhood  and  community  centers  in 
public  school  and  other  buildings — places  where  immigrants  and 
Americans,  men  and  women  and  children  and  family  groups  will 
meet  for  play,  discussion  and  interchange  of  cultural  assets,  etc. 

3.  The  organization  of  a  city-wide  arrangement  for  competitive 
recreation  and  for  the  interchange  of  talent  between  neighborhoods; 
the  public  schools  and  the  playground  commission  to  cooperate  in  this 
arrangement. 

4.  The  development  of  a  demonstration  of  a  school  recreation  and 
civic  center  with  a  view  to  utilizing  the  initiative  of  the  neighbor- 
hood in  developing  and  maintaining  leisure-time  activities  which  are 
self-supporting  and  self-governing. 

5.  A  plan  for  affording  opportunity  to  immigrants  to  conserve  and 
utilize  their  native  talents  and  cultural  traditions  and  thereby  to  con- 
tribute to  Fresno's  life.  Specifically,  consideration  of  making  Colum- 
bus Hall  as  a  recreation  center  for  Italians,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  public  schools. 

Health 

1.  The  development  of  a  constructive  health  program  for  the  city 
of  Fresno  with  a  view  to  dealing  with  both  curative  and  preventive 
medical  and  public  health  problems. 

The  various  phases  to  be  considered  are  as  follows: 

a.  Infant  and  child  sanitation:  Prenatal  care,  postnatal  care,  in- 
fant sanitation — pre-school  age,  child  health — post-school  age. 

b.  Infant  and  child  mortality  and  morbidity,  malnutrition,  physical 
defects,  school  inspection,  etc.,  should  be  included  in  the  treatment  of 
the  local  health  problem. 

Housing 

In  considering  the  housing  of  the  people  of  Fresno  the  problem  of 
removing  or  improving  slum  areas,  the  development  of  an  effective 
municipal  inspection  system  of  sanitary  conditions,  the  promotion  of 
building  interests  with  a  view  to  providing  adequate  housing  facilities 
for  poor  families,  etc.,  should  come  within  the  purview  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Hospital  Facilities 

The  present  needs  for  adequate  hospitalization  and  the  development 
of  a  policy  of  management  of  hospital  that  would  serve  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  Fresno  should  be  part  of  the  program  of  the  association. 

Health  Agencies 

The  correlation  of  the  work  of  existing  health  agencies  and  the 
development  of  such  additional  agencies  as  may  seem  necessary.  This 
should  include  nursing,  clinical  work,  school  inspection,  methods  of 
handling  such  epidemics  as  the  influenza,  etc. 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  development  of  health 
centers  or  at  least  one  demonstration  health  center  which  would 
handle  both  preventive  and  clinical  work. 

Citizenship  and  Civic  Education 

1.  The  working  out  of  methods  for  popularizing  civic  issues 
through  exhibits,  publicity,  mass  meetings,  conferences,  special  publi- 
cations, etc. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  forum  in  the  recreation  center  or  centers 
which  will  also  function  as  a  community  playhouse  with  facilities  for 


dramatizing  social  and  civic  topics  through  unprofessional  talent. 
Pageant  and  other  methods  of  public  expression  should  also  be 
developed  in  the  community  playhouse  or  in  connection  with  its  work. 

3.  Socializing  the  auditorium  and  its  use  as  a  center  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  civic  issues  and  its  use  as  a  community  house. 

4.  The  conducting  of  a  demonstration  school  for  adult  immigrants 
as  part  of  the  activities  of  a  community  center  in  a  neighborhood 
school. 

5.  The  conducting  of  a  school  of  citizenship  for  young  Americans 
who  are  about  to  become  voters. 


PSEUDO-PATRIOTIC  PROPAGANDA 

A  STRIKING  indictment  of  the  debasement  of  patriot- 
ism   to   cover   the    obstructionist   designs   of   special    in- 
terests    is    made     in     a    special     report     by    the     New 
York  State  League  of  Women  Voters.     A  public  report  and 
protest   has    been    made    to    the    governor   and    to    the   legis- 
lature "  on  the  danger  confronting  popular  government." 

The  League  for  Women  Voters,  a  non-partizan  organiza- 
tion representing  women  of  different  political  beliefs,  includ- 
ing leading  suffragists,  made  an  investigation  of  the  legis- 
lative situation  at  Albany.     In  part,  it  is  reported: 

We  have  found  that  there  exists  in  New  York  state  a  dangerous 
subversion  not  only  of  legislative  opinion  but  of  public  opinion  as 
well.  We  have  found  a  condition  of  which  it  is  evident  that  it  has 
been  made  exceedingly  difficult  for  any  constructive  social  or  in- 
dustrial measure  to  get  unbiassed  consideration  before  either  the 
public  or  the  legislative  opinion  of  the  state,  and  we  have  found 
that  the  influences  at  work  so  far  from  being  invisible  are  flagrantly 
and   cynically  open   and   are   rapidly  becoming  notorious. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  legislators  and  of  the  public  gen- 
erally to  the  fact  that  propagandism  as  created  and  financed  by 
certain  powerful,  vested  interests  is  assuming  a  highly  potent,  though 
unregulated,  political  and  governmental  function.  Propaganda 
would  seem  in  fact  to  be  taking  the  place  of  political  bossism  such 
as  ruled  the  state  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  For  the  support  of 
various  little  bosses  in  or  out  of  the  legislature  certain  special  in- 
terests have  inaugurated  a  regime  of  pseudo-patriotic  propaganda 
which  has  been  used  to  confuse  the  people  as  a  whole  with  regard 
to  the  real  nature  of  such  legislation  as  these  particular  interests 
may  consider  undesirable. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  are  specific  in  their 
charges.  Senator  Clayton  R.  Lusk  is,  for  example,  quoted  as 
follows  from  a  speech  at  Fulton  on  November   1 : 

Why  are  these  women  backing  the  welfare  measures?  Not  to 
benefit  any  class  of  citizens.  They  lie  if  they  say  so.  It  is  all  part 
of  the  German  propaganda  to  break  down  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. 

To  Senator  Lusk  also  is  attributed  the  interesting  discovery 
that  health  insurance  is  Bolshevism.  But  an  up-state  organi- 
zation, the  Associated  Manufacturers  and  Merchants,  is 
charged  with  being  the  "  dominant  obstructionist  influence." 
This  organization  is  said  to  have  raised  a  fund  of  from 
$100,000  to  $200,000  for  propaganda  purposes.  This  fund, 
it  is  alleged,  has  been  used  for  the  support  of  "  the  so-called 
New  York  League  for  Americanism."  The  Americanism 
of  this  league,  according  to  the  reports,  has  consisted  in  cre- 
ating prejudice  against  the  health  insurance  measures  and 
other  welfare  proposals. 

Mark  A.  Daly,  said  to  be  the  representative  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Manufacturers  and  Merchants  at  Albany,  is  quoted 
as  follows  concerning  woman's  place  in  politics: 

If  we  were  asked  to  draw  an  analogy  we'd  say  that  if  we  had 
a  fractious  horse,  and  after  we'd  fed  him  well,  pampered  him, 
coddled  him,  treated  him  with  every  kindness  and  attempted  to  talk 
reason  at  him,  he  still  stood  up  en  his  hind  legs  and  pawed  at  the 
air,  we'd  get  a  raw  hide  quirt  and  hire  the  best  horseman  we  knew 
and  then  scientifically  and  firmly  lick  the  hell  right  out  of  him. 

The  League  for  Women  Voters  bring  out  other  such 
testimony  in  their  report.     They  conclude  as  follows: 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  grave  implications  of  the  conditions 
outlined  above,  and  at  any  proper  time  or  place,  we  are  prepared 
to  make  public  the  many  additional  facts  and  data  now  in  our  pos- 
session. Meanwhile  we  trust  and  believe  that  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility of  the  legislature  and  of  the  people  must  be  too  great 
for   them   to   permit   such   unwarranted  conditions   to  continue. 
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The  Trouble  at  Bedford 

THE  report  of  Commissioner  John  S.  Kennedy,  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Smith  to  investigate  the  charges 
of  cruel  treatment  at  the  New  York  State  Reforma- 
tory for  Women  at  Bedford  Hills  that  were  aired  recently 
in  the  press,  possesses  a  greater  significance  than  its  recommen- 
dation for  the  removal  of  the  superintendent,  Helen  A.  Cobb, 
and  her  first  assistant,  Julia  A.  Minoque.  Mr.  Kennedy  deals 
with  some  of  the  underlying  problems  of  personnel,  equipment 
and  policy  to  be  found  in  institutions  of  this  kind  and  makes 
recommendations  with  respect  to  them. 

Dealing  first  with  the  charges  of  cruelty,  Commissioner 
Kennedy  says: 

It  was  proven  to  my  satisfaction  that  young  women,  many  of  them 
admitted  to  be  psychopaths,  who  had  transgressed  the  rules  or  who, 
under  a  state  of  excitement,  were  found  difficult  to  control,  were 
handcuffed  with  their  hands  behind  their  backs  and  fastened  to  the 
cell  grating  by  another  pair  of  handcuffs  attached  to  those  on  their 
wrists  so  that,  in  some  cases,  their  toes,  or  the  balls  of  the  feet,  only 
touched  the  floor;  and,  while  thus  suspended,  their  faces  were  dipped 
into   pails   of   water   until   subdued. 

That  these  punishments  were  of  long  duration  in  some 
instances  was  indicated  by  a  written  record  kept  by  a  previous 
physician,  which  contained  such  notes  as  this: 

October  26  (1916). — They  are  all  out  this  morning.  M.  S.  has 
been  cuffed  to  gate  since  Saturday,  October  14;  E.  A.  since  October 
22;  E.  F.  since  October  23.     ... 

December  3,  1916. — The  following  girls  were  strung  up;  average 
time  about  twenty  minutes  (nine  names  given).  All  were  left  hand- 
cuffed for  night- 
Considerable  stress  was  laid  upon  the  bread  and  water  punish- 
ment program,  it  being  shown  that  at  one  time  a  group  was  pun- 
ished in  this  manner  for  a  week. 

The  superintendent's  answer  to  these  charges  was  that  the 
so-called  "  stringing-up  "  and  "  water  treatment  "  were  not 
punishments,  but  were  simply  "  restraint  "  and  "  treatment." 
She  further  declared  that  without  psychiatrists,  psychologists, 
trained  nurses  and  special  buildings  and  equipment,  cases  de- 
manding discipline,  especially  psychopathic  cases,  could  not  be 
handled  in  any  other  way.  Commissioner  Kennedy  disagrees 
with  her  and  reports: 

It  is  apparent  that  both  the  superintendent  and  the  first  assistant 
superintendent  lack  certain  essential  qualities  of  character  and  tem- 
perament so  indispensable  in  such  positions  and  in  real  reformatory 
work,  as  well  as  for  the  curative  work  in  the  care  of  the  abnormal 
types. 

A  lack  of  harmony  was  found  in  the  management  of  the  re- 
formatory also,  so  serious  that  the  two  women  members  of 
the  board  recently  resigned,  one  as  a  protest  against  the 
"  strengthening  of  autocratic  control  "  in  the  hands  of  the 
superintendent. 

Commissioner  Kennedy  found  much  to  commend  at  Bed- 
ford. "  The  business  and  financial  management,"  he  says, 
"  seem  excellent ;  the  buildings  are  cleanly,  orderly  and  well 
kept;  the  food  and  clothing  provided  appear  to  be  ample  and 
satisfactory."  There  are  excellent  plans  in  operation,  he 
says,  for  education  and  industrial  and  domestic  training. 

The  recommendations  of  the  report  call  attention  to  the 
need  for  proper  plant  and  equipment  to  handle  the  various 
types  of  normal,  subnormal  and  abnormal  women  and  girls 
committed  to  the  institution,  as  well  as  the  need  of  officers 
and  employes  competent  to  give  the  proper  treatment.  Com- 
missioner Kennedy's  experience  as  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  of  Prisons  has  made  him  aware  that  the 
development  of  the  probation  system  during  the  past  ten 
years  is  tending  to  send,  moreover,  to  institutions  a  selected 
group  of  cases  increasingly  difficult  for  treatment.  While 
we  are  finding  out  more  definitely  what  we  have  to 
deal  with  in  our  prisons  and  reformatories,  we  need  to  pro- 


gress a  long  way  in  our  knowledge  of  how  to  deal  with  them. 

The  state  must  be  made  to  realize  [says  Commissioner  Kennedy] 
that  if  it  sets  out  to  reclaim  the  derelicts  cf  these  types  it  must 
face  the  fact  that  to  achieve  success,  it  will  be  forced  to  employ 
more  and  better  and  costlier  men  and  womeri,  that  just  as  the 
indigent  sick  can  no  longer  be  nursed  by  workhouse  prisoners  as  they 
were  fifty  years  ago,  but  must  have  trained  nurses,  the  mental  and 
moral  invalids  in  our  correctional  institutions  cannot  be  cared  for 
by  $50  a  month  matrons,  but  need  women  of  education  and  insight. 

Of  course  we  must  also  face  the  fact  that  public  authorities  can- 
not be  expected  to  turn  these  institutions  all  of  a  sudden  into  high- 
grade  scientific  establishments,  and  perhaps  the  most  we  can  ask 
for  at  present  is  that  the  superintendents,  assistant  superintendents, 
medical  officers  and  heads  of  departments  should  be  persons  of  the 
right  temperament  and  of  adequate  professional  attainments,  and 
should  be  capable  of  inspiring  their  subordinates  with  enough  of 
their  own  spirit  to  get  good  practical  results. 

Governor  Smith  put  his  finger  on  the  disciplinary  faults 
of  the  institution  in  transmitting  the  report  to  the  legislature, 
when  he  said : 

While  discipline  must  be  maintained  in  all  institutions,  it  must 
be   done  by  methods  that  do  not  tend  to  degrade. 


Living  on  $5  a  Day1 

"  What  occasion  is  there  for  charity,  when  there  is  plenty 
of  work,  and  wages  are  so  high?  " 

DO  such  wages  as  are  paid  today  give  the  average  worker 
more  than  a  fair  living  for  the  average  sized  family? 
If  they  do,  he  may  be  expected  to  meet  adversity  with 
his  own  resources  unless  he  is  thriftless;  but  if  they  do  not, 
then  he  has  no  margin  of  safety  when  trouble  comes,  and  may 
soon  have  to  depend  on  charitable  relief.  The  following  para- 
graphs aim  to  present  a  few  facts  bearing  on  this  important 
question. 

Recent  studies  made  by  persons  whose  opinion  is  entitled 
to  weight,  have  led  to  the  statement  that  a  yearly  income 
of  at  least  $1,500  is  necessary  for  the  bare  maintenance  in  this 
community  of  the  average  sized  family  of  five;  that  is,  John 
Doe  with  a  wife  and  three  little  Does  to  support,  must  earn 
$28.85  weekly,  practically  $5  a  day  every  working  day  in  the 
year,  if  he  is  to  meet  current  expenses. 

Of  course  it  is  important,  first,  to  know  the  actual  require- 
ments of  such  a  family,  and  then  to  figure  the  cost  at  current 
prices.  The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
has  recently  obtained  from  a  group  of  dietitians  and  statisti- 
cians a  statement  indicating  a  reasonable  minimum  standard 
of  living  for  families  of  low  income,  and  this  may  well  be 
accepted  as  a  basis  for  figuring: 

The  house  should  be  in  a  sanitary  condition,  in  a  decent  neighbor- 
hood with  properly  lighted  hallways  and  stairways  in  decent  repair, 
— the  tenement  preferably  above  ground  with  outside  windows  in 
at  least  the  bedrooms  and  living  room,  and  with  separate  toilet 
facilities  for  each  family.  There  should  be  bedrooms  enough  so 
that  the  parents  and  children  of  each  sex  can  have  separate  rooms, 
with  not  more  than  two  in   a  bed. 

The  food  provided  should  meet  dietetic  standards  as  regards  nour- 
ishing properties,  and  should  offer  variety  enough  to  stimulate  the 
appetite. 

Clothing  should  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  body  and  to  allow  for 
reasonable  standards  of  personal  cleanliness.  There  must  be  fuel 
sufficient  for  cooking  and  heating,  some  allowance  for  upkeep  of 
household  appliances,  and  car  fares  for  such  members  of  the  family 
as  must  ride  to  work  or  to  school.  There  should  be  ;ilso  some  little 
provision  for  recreation  and  a  weekly  contribution  to  church,  club 
or  union. 

Surely  this  is  not  an  exorbitant  standard;  at  first  thought 
it  would  hardly  seem  to  call  for  an  income  of  $1,500  5'ear'y; 
but  let  us  see  how  it  works  out. 


1  From  the  63th  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  Provid-ent  Association 
43  Hawkins  street,  Boston. 
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Suppose  John  Doe  pays  $3-5©  weekly  for  rent, — certainly 
not  a  high  rate;  at  least  $13.00  will  be  required  for  food, — 
an  allowance  adequate  only  with  the  most  careful  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Doe.2  For  clothing  at  least  $6.75 
weekly  will  be  needed ;  light  and  fuel,  with  only  the  kitchen 
stove,  will  cost  at  least  $1.50  weekly  on  an  average  through- 
out the  year;  car  fares,  if  Doe  has  to  ride  to  work,  will  cost 
at  least  $1.20  weekly;  miscellaneous  articles  for  the  household 
$1.15;  a  total  of  $27.10.  This  leaves  a  balance  of  $i-75 
weekly  for  church  contributions,  union  and  club  dues,  the 
dentist,  the  movies,  tobacco,  newspapers,  ice-cream  cones,  hair- 
cuts, etc.,  for  five  persons;  and  the  list  will  probably  include 
insurance  as  well,  for  most  families  like  the  Does  will  buy 
industrial  insurance. 

If  everything  goes  on  smoothly,  and  if  Mrs.  Doe  is  a  care- 
ful planner,  it  may  be  possible  for  the  Does  to  get  on  with  this 
budget.  The  allowance  for  food  and  clothing  is  scant,  how- 
ever; the  margin  for  recreation  and  sundries  is  painfully  small, 
and  there  is  no  provision  for  accidents  or  sickness.  But 
suppose  a  small  accident  occurs,  or  a  sudden  need  arises, — 
the  kitchen  stove  gives  out  and  a  new  one  is  necessary;  the 
winter  snow  comes  and  several  pairs  of  shoes  must  be  pur- 
chased in  one  week  and  Doe  himself  must  have  an  overcoat! 
The  temptation  becomes  overwhelming  to  turn  to  the  ever- 
ready  credit  companies  and  mortgage  the  future  for  the  relief 
of  the  present.  It  is  fairly  well  understood  that  the  credit 
companies  offer  goods  which,  if  of  good  quality,  are  sold  at 
high  prices,  and  that  trading  with  them  is  conducive  to  ex- 
travagant purchases;  and  yet  it  is  hard  to  see  how  many 
families  like  the  Does  would  manage  an  extra  expenditure  of 
$25x20  or  more  were  it  not  for  some  such  expedient.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  comparatively  few  of  the  families 
coming  for  the  first  time  to  the  charities  for  assistance,  who 
are  not  involved  in  some  way  with  credit  companies  or  are 
not  struggling  to  meet  weekly  payments  on  debts. 

Now  suppose  a  real  calamity  befalls  the  Does:  for  example, 
little  John  falls  ill,  showing  signs  of  tubercular  infection.  Any 
margin,  after  such  expenses  as  are  noted  above,  will  not  go 
far  in  securing  the  attendance  of  the  private  physician,  al- 
though the  family  we  are  considering  is  one  which  should 
be  independent;  if  they  seek  free  medical  service  they  make 
their  first  appeal  to  charity, — and  then,  too,  expenses  presently 
increase.  Car  fares  for  mother  and  Johnnie  to  the  dispensary 
are  forty  cents  a  trip,  admission  to  the  clinic  ten  cents  more. 
Suppose  they  have  to  go  twice  weekly,  one  dollar  is  gone. 
Medicines  may  easily  cost  another  dollar.  The  doctor  pre- 
scribes milk  and  eggs,  oranges,  green  vegetables,  warmer 
garments,  sleeping  in  the  open  air  which  necessitates  more 
coverings,  etc.  As  a  result  Mrs.  John  must  try  to  cut  down 
somewhere,  though  cutting  seems  impossible,  and  father, 
mother  and  the  well  children  all  suffer  that  the  invalid  may 
have  extra  nourishment. 

Of  course,  the  natural  increase  of  the  family  has  the  same 
result,  for  the  extra  cost  of  pregnancy  and  confinement  and 
an  additional  member  of  the  family,  are  seldom  accompanied 
by  an  increase  of  wages.  Perhaps  the  Does  should  realize 
that  they  can't  afford  to  have  any  more  children — but  some- 
how they  don't  realize  it;  and  then  there  are  many  reasons 
why  they- are  not  deterred  from  adding  to  their  little  brood. 
Indeed,  are  there  not  certain  prevailing  notions  abroad  that 
it  is  a  work  of  good  citizenship  and  service  to  the  state  for 
normal  people  in  good  health  to  rear  good-sized  families? 
Moreover  the  statistician  tells  us  that  "  The  average  number 
of  children  per  family  which  must  be  born  in  order  that  the 
stock  may  maintain  itself  without  increase  or  decrease,  is  close 
to  four. 


2  According  to  the  carefully  figured  estimates  of  Lucy  H.  Gillett  of  the 
Dietetic  Bureau,  there  should  be  §1.50  inore,  with  price's  now  ruling.  The 
figures  of  the  Industrial  Conference  Board's  Survey,  Dec.  29,  1919,  are 
in  agreement  with  this  larger  estimate. 

*  Louis  I.  Dublin,  statistician,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  Pitts- 
burgh address,  December  1917. 


Those  who  are  not  working  by  the  day  are  apt  to  overlook 
certain  differences  between  their  lot  and  that  of  the  lower  paid 
workman  on  piece  work  or  a  daily  wage.  If  the  salaried  man 
falls  ill  or  meets  with  an  accident  his  income,  as  a  rule,  goes 
on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  with  the  wage-earner  the 
tendency  is  otherwise;  he  is  usually  paid  only  when  actually 
at  work.  In  case  of  accident  or  occupational  disease  work- 
men's compensation  will,  it  is  true,  give  him  two-thirds  of  his 
pay;  but  he  has  to  wait  ten  days  before  compensation  begins 
and  another  week  before  the  first  payment  comes,  and  many 
families  haven't  even  that  margin.  Moreover,  when  full  wages 
barely  suffice,  how  long  can  the  family  subsist  on  two-thirds? 
Sometimes  there  is  a  benefit  association  which  assures  weekly 
payments  for  a  time,  but  often  there  are  no  such  resources. 
Relatives  are  not  to  be  counted  on,  for  their  margin,  if  they 
have  any,  is  slender.  Landlords  are  less  lenient  than  formerly, 
afnd  grocers  are  wary  of  extending  credit  which  tends  to  become 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Under  stress,  therefore,  John  Doe's  family 
and  others  like  them  are  forced,  though  perhaps  much  against 
their  will,  to  the  first  step  towards  dependency. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  John  Does  are  an  average, 
respectable  family, — a  healthy,  industrious  man  without  bad 
habits ;  a  frugal,  healthy  woman ;  children  in  number  no  more 
than  a  couple  have  ordinarily  felt  that  they  should  be  able  to 
rear;  none  of  them  with  marked  physical  weaknesses.  And 
yet  actual  experience  shows  that  any  one  of  the  accidents  to 
which  they  are  liable,  often  throws  such  people,  within  a  week 
or  two,  on  charity.  Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  their 
budget  offers  no  opportunity  for  saving  and  that  no  provision 
for  old  age  is  feasible;  such  people  face  at  all  times  the  possibil- 
ity— even  the  probability — of  becoming  a  burden  on  the  com- 
munity when  their  working  days  are  over.  Such  are  the  ordi- 
nary hazards  in  the  life  of  a  normal  family  of  five  living  on 
daily  wages  of  five  dollars. 

As  to  whether  the  five-dollar  wage  is  high  or  low  as  wages 
go: 

First,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  often  what  appears  to 
be  a  five-dollar  wage  is  really  much  smaller,  and  that  many 
workers  on  what  seem  to  be  even  higher  wages  are  actually 
getting  less;  for  those  working  by  the  day  are  likely  to  lose 
through  stormy  days  and  periods  between  jobs  the  equivalent 
of  a  day's  pay  a  week. 

Second,  as  to  prevailing  rates:  the  latest  figures  available, 
those  for  October,  19 19,  show  that  the  average  for  workers  in 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  State  of  New  York  was 
$24.41  a  week — $4.44  below  those  of  John  Doe.     Are  they 
higher  here?    And  are  the  clerks  in  our  department  stores  and 
offices  receiving  more  or  less?     If  they  had  a  margin  of  safety 
before  the  war,  have  their  wages  kept  pace  with  the  82.2  per 
cent  average6  advance  in  the  prices  of  the  things  their  wages 
must  buy?    If  they  have  not  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  account 
for  their  dependence  on  charity  in  adversity — and  this  through 
no  fault  of  theirs.     However  unfortunate  and  unfair  this  may 
be,  under  existing  conditions  our  charitable  agencies  must  stand 
ready  to  help  families  like  John  Doe's  when  trouble  comes. 
In  conclusion  it  should  be  said  that  the  foregoing  attempts 
to  describe  the  needs  of  those  whose  plight  is  less  clearly  under- 
stood in  these  times;  to  show  why  charity  must  stand  in  the 
breach  when  such   families  meet  adversity.     That  they  con- 
stitute but  a  part,  perhaps  the  smaller  part,  of  charity's  burden 
should  be  plain,  for  there  are  those  who  have  no  bread-winner 
at  all,  and  there  are,  of  course,  many  other  types  of  dependent 
ones.    Accident  and  death  and  personal  frailty  inevitably  carry 
distress  in  their  train ;  and  given  the  highest  wages  and  abun- 
dant employment,  there  will  still  be  abnormal  and  subnormal 
people  who,  with  those  unfortunately  dependent  upon  them, 
will  require  the  constructive  help  and  the  financial  aid  of  the 
agencies  equipped  for  such  service. 

4  The  Labor  Market  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  State  Industrial  Com- 
mission, No.  10. 

6  See  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board's  Survey,  Dec.  29,  1919. 
The  Mass.  Commission  on  the  Necessaries  of  Life  reports  a  92  per  cent, 
advance  in  this  state. 


The  Hearing 

By  Frederick  L.  Ackerman 

[Mr.  Ackerman  was  Chief  of  Division  of  Town  Planning  and  Housing  Design  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board.     As  representative  of  the  Labor  Section,  Council  of  National  Defense  and  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  he  visited  England  in  the  Fall  of  igij  to  study  British  War  Housing  Develop- 
ments.— Editor.] 
IT  is  to  be  a  public  hearing.     The  members  of  the  com-  Witness:     That  is  true.     The  item  of  rent  alone  has  in- 
mission  have  taken  their  places.     Proceedings  are  about  creased  17.75  P"  cent  in  the  same  period, 
to  begin.     I  find  a  seat  along  the  wall  near  the  chair-  Chairman:     Can  you  state  what  is  the  present  cost  of 
man's  table,  half  facing  the  commission.     The  commis-  building  as  related  to  pre-war  days,  say  1913? 
sion    appears    substantial,    business-like;    it    shows    signs    of  Witness:    I  have  not  the  exact  figures  before  me,  but  it  is 
being  conservative;  it  wears  the  air  of  wanting  to  have  done  approximately  double, 
with  the  business.    I  note  its  personnel.    I  do  not  see  a  repre-  ' Ch^.R™AN:    Thank  you-    That  wiU  do* 

sentative  of  the  people  upon  the  commission.     I  wonder  about  0                '       ,TT1_    ■  .                          .     ■> 

,            •    •         -W      t.  •                      l                    r    l    l  Chairman  :     What  is  your  occupation  r 

that  omission.     The  chairman  states  the  purpose  of  the  hear-  WlTNESS:     t  ^  president  of  the  Urban  Homes  Corpora- 

mg.     It  is  to  discover  why  there  is  a  shortage  of  houses      It  tiorl)  a  limited  dividend  corporation  engaged  in  the  enterprise 

is  inquisitive — it  has  heard  rumors;  there  has  been  much  talk —  0|  nousing  tne  poor 

some  agitation;  it  seeks  the  facts;  it  may  report  to  the  state;  Chairman:    Are  you  doing  any  building  these  days? 

it  may  recommend  action.     Many  witnesses  have  been  called;  Witness:    Only  a  very  little! 

they  are  requested  to  speak  briefly.     The  chairman  calls  the  Chairman:    Why  are  you  not  doing  more? 

first  witness  who  has  to  leave  shortly.    The  session  begins :  Witness  :    Building  is  too  expensive.    We  are  interested  in 

Chairman  :     What  is  your  occupation  ?  housing  the  lower  paid  wage-earners  such  as  we  housed  in  pre- 

Witness:     I  am  in  charge  of  the  placing  of  building  and  war  days  for  from  $3  to  $6  per  room  per  month.     Under 

mortgage  loans  in  a  great  financial  institution.  present  conditions  we  can  not  provide  accommodations  for  less 

Chairman:    What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  reason  for  the  than  $14  per  room  per  month, 

shortage  of  houses  and  apartments  at  the  present  time?  Chairman:     How  many  rooms,  in  your  judgment,  should 

Witness:      The  shortage  of  money  for  mortgage  loans  to  the  average  family  have? 

finance  building  operations.  Witness:    Five;  that  is  the  theoretical  number,  but  no  one 

Chairman  :    But  is  there  not  plenty  of  money  in  the  coun-  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind  takes  that  very  seriously, 

try?  Chairman:    Then  the  prospect  of  action  on  your  part  is 

Witness:    Yes,  but  it  has  been  taxed  out  of  the  mortgage  not  very  great? 

market  into  other  channels  where  the  chances  of  profit  are  Witness:    We  can  do  practically  nothing, 

greater  or  the  income  taxes  are  less  or  where  securities  are  Chairman:    Thank  you. 

tax  exempt.  Next  Witness. 

Chairman:    Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  how  the  situa-  Chairman:    Your  occupation? 

tion  may  be  relieved?  Witness:    I  am  an  expert  on  housing.    I  specialize  in  re- 

Witness:     Manifestly  by  relieving  the  best  of  all  invest-  strictive  legislation, 

ments  from  income  taxes  for  a  period  of  years  long  enough  to  Chairman  :     Is  there  a  serious  housing  shortage  in  Amer- 

enable  us  to  build  what  we  must  have,  and  what  we  can  not  ica? 

get  without  this  relief.    We  must  say  to  Congress  that  there  Witness:    Yes,  there  is. 

is  vastly  more  need  for  tax  exemption  on  city  mortgage  for  Chairman:     In  your  judgment,  how  may  it  be  relieved? 

housing  of  the  urban  population  than  there  is  for  exemption  of  Witness:  I  do  not  know, 

farm  loan  bonds.  Chairman  :    Thank  you. 

Chairman  :    Thank  you.  Next  Witness. 

Next  Witness.  Chairman  :    What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Chairman:    What  is  your  occupation?  Witness:  I  am  president  of  a  trust  company. 

Witness:    I  am  in  the  employ  of  the  government — a  statis-  Chairman:    You  admit  a  shortage  of  houses,  do  you  not? 

tician.  Witness:    The  demand  for  houses  and  apartments  is  very 

Chairman  :    Can  you  state  what  increase  has  recently  taken  good, 

place  in  the  cost  of  living?  Chairman:    Do  you  suggest  that  any  action  be  taken  with 

Witness:     I  have  here  the  estimated  percentage  of  the  in-  respect  to  the  situation? 

crease  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  from  1913  to  Witness:    I  believe  in  the  working  of  "  the  laws  of  supply 

19 1 9    (hands  tabulation  to  chairman  who  asks  secretary  to  and  demand."     What  we  need  is  less  meddling  on  the  part 

read  it).  of  the  government.    This  whole  matter  would  right  itself  in 

Items  of  ex-                  Percent  of         Increase  in         Increase  as  due  time  if  left  alone.     There  are  some  people  who  are  des- 

penditure                 expenditure     prices  1913-19       applied  to  tined  to  remain  in  the  lower  stratum  of  society.     Leave  them 

family  budget  alone.     I  believe  in  the  theory  of  evolution — the  survival  of 

Food   38.2                   80.70                 30.8  the  fittest. 

Clothing 16.6                 I39-3Q                 23.1  Chairman  :     Thank  you. 

Housing   13.4                    17-75                   2-4  Next  Witness. 

Fuel  &  Light 5.3                  45-07                  2.4  Chairman:    Your  occupation? 

Furniture  &  Witness:    A  manufacturer  of  high  grade  automobiles. 

Furnishings 5.1                  139.62                   7.1  Chairman:     Are  you  troubled  by  a  shortage  of  houses  in 

Miscellaneous 21.3                    81.31                   17-3  your  locality? 

Chairman  :     This  tabulation  shows  that  out  of  a  total  in-  Witness  :  A  very  serious  shortage  which  makes  it  very  dif- 

crease  of  83.1  per  cent  which  has  occurred  in  the  family  budget  ficult  to  man  our  present  plant  properly,  and  we  are  now 

since  1913  that  2.4  per  cent  represents  the  percentage  of  in-  doubling  its  capacity. 

crease  in  housing.     This,  I  take  it,  refers  to  rent  and  not  to  Chairman:     But  how  do  you  propose  to  operate  the  new 

the  cost  of  building.  plant? 
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Witness:  I  really  do  not  know.  We  have  not  houses 
enough  now.  It  is  difficult  to  secure  money  for  housing  en- 
terprises; and  besides  we  do  not  care  to  assume  this  burden 
of  housing  our  employes.  If  we  build  houses  we  shall  have 
to  dispense  with  the  addition  to  the  plant;  and  that  would  de- 
crease our  production.  Production  is  a  most  important  matter 
these  days.     I  really  do  not  know  what  to  do  about  it. 

Chairman  :    Thank  you. 
Next  Witness. 

Chairman:    What  is  your  occupation? 

Witness  :    I  am  a  builder. 

Chairman  :  What  have  you  to  say  regarding  the  housing 
shortage  and  what  can  be  done  about  it? 

Witness:  I  know  that  there  is  a  serious  shortage;  but 
materials  are  so  high  and  labor  so  scarce  and  everything  so 
uncertain.  I  build  for  profit — if  there  is  no  prospect  of  profit, 
why  should  I  build?  It's  not  up  to  us  builders  to  solve  this 
problem. 

Chairman:     Thank  you. 
Next  Witness. 

Chairman:     What  is  your  occupation? 

Witness:     I  am  a  grade  school  teacher. 

Chairman  :  What  have  you  to  say  regarding  the  matter 
under  discussion? 

Witness:  I  really  do  not  know.  We  have  been  trying 
for  weeks  to  find  some  sort  of  a  place  in  which  to  live.  That 
is  apparently  impossible.  It  looks  as  if  I  would  have  to  give 
up  teaching. 

Chairman:    Thank  you. 
Next  Witness. 

Chairman:    What  is  your  occupation? 

Witness:     I  am  a  farmer. 

Chairman:    Are  you  familiar  with  this  subject? 

Witness:    I  have  seen  something  about  it  in  the  papers. 

Chairman  :  What  do  you  think  of  the  suggestions  offered 
by  the  former  witnesses? 

Witness:  Well,  it  is  this  way  with  us:  What  we  need 
is  "  help  "  these  days  and  if  you  offer  more  inducements  for 
folks  to  live  in  cities,  I  can  not  see  how  there  is  going  to  be 
anyone  left  to  do  the  farm  work.  Most  everything  suggested 
looks  as  if  it  would  make  it  more  difficult  for  us. 

Chairman:    Thank  you. 

At  this  point  several  witnesses  appeared  from  the  tenement 
house  districts.  Very  little  information  could  be  drawn  from 
them.  They  were  afraid  of  being  "  put  out "  if  they  said 
anything  that  might  be  construed  as  a  complaint  against  their 
landlords. 
Next  Witness. 

Chairman:    What  is  your  occupation? 

Witness:    I  am  a  student. 

Chairman  :  What  do  you  know  about  the  housing  prob- 
lem? 

Witness:  It  appears  to  me  that  we  are  face  to  face  with 
a  dilemma. 

Chairman:  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  how  the  prob- 
lem may  be  solved? 

Witness:  I  am  a  student  and  therefore  hesitate  to  express 
an  opinion. 

Chairman:     Why  do  you  hesitate? 

Witness:  Well,  I  conceive  the  solution  to  be  in  terms  of 
change. 

Chairman:     What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Witness:  I  hesitate  to  answer.  I  am  afraid  of  being 
called  to  account  for  thinking  about  change. 

Chairman  :  You  need  have  no  fear.  This  is  an  inquiry 
after  the  facts.  I  represent  the  People.  I  do  not  represent 
the  State.     Will  you  proceed? 

Witness:     May  I  discuss  some  of  the  remedies  suggested 
by  former  witnesses? 
Chairman:    You  may. 

Witness:  Well,  there  is  a  cry  against  raising  rents,  yet 
as  seen  by  the  schedule  the  advance  in  rents  is  the  lowest  of 
the  advances  which  have  taken  place  in  the  various  items  of 


the  family  budget.  Quite  apart  from  any  question  of  taxa- 
tion, it  is  plain  that  new  buildings  may  not  be  rented  for  very 
much  less  than  a  100  per  cent  increase  over  the  rents  of  pre- 
war days.  It  therefore  does  not  look  as  if  tax  exemption  would 
help.  It  would  be  a  gesture— an  invitation  to  invest.  That 
is  about  all.  You  see  this  shortage  of  houses  began  to  accumu- 
late years  ago,  long  before  the  income  tax  came  in  for  cen- 
sure. 

Chairman:     But  is  it  not  worth  trying? 

Witness:  That  depends.  The  first  witness  stated  that 
there  was  vastly  more  need  for  tax  exemption  on  city  mort- 
gages for  housing  of  the  urban  population  than  there  is  for 
the  exemption  of  farm  loan  bonds?  Now  I  do  not  wish  to 
enter  into  a  debate  on  the  subject  of  taxation;  but  I  can  not 
see  how  it  would  greatly  benefit  us  were  we  deliberately  to 
adopt  a  policy  which  would  result  in  creating  a  greater  degree 
of  congestion  in  our  cities.  Congestion  is  what  we  should 
attempt  to  get  rid  of. 

Chairman:  Well,  what  do  you  think  about  the  use  of 
state  credit? 

Witness:  That  is  all  right,  but  precisely  the  same  diffi- 
culty is  encountered  in  applying  that  suggestion.  I  do  not 
see  how  it  will  be  possible  to  manage  the  use  of  state  credit 
so  as  not  to  increase  congestion. 

Chairman:  But  you  seem  to  be  against  the  suggestions 
which  appear  most  helpful.  Have  you  nothing  helpful  to 
suggest  ? 

Witness:  I  hesitate  to  say  what  I  believe:  I  am  afraid  of 
being  called  a  radical. 

Chairman:    You  need  have  no  fear. 

Witness:  I  notice  in  the  news  items  every  day  statements 
to  the  effect  that  dividends  of  10,  20  and  even  60  per  cent 
are  being  declared  upon  what  are  called  "  industrials."  I  no- 
tice advertisements  promising  a  bonus  of  common  stock  equal 
in  amount  to  the  original  subscriptions  to  stocks  or  bonds. 
People  are  now  investing  vast  sums  in  these  "  industrial  "  en- 
terprises promising  very  large  profits  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  profits  are  now  taxed  much  higher  than  mortgages.  I 
do  not  see  how  the  first  suggestion  would  help  very  much. 
If  I  may  suggest,  I  would  direct  this  inquiry  into  the  subject 
of  "  investment  for  profit."  It  is  plain  that,  in  a  general  sys- 
tem of  investment  for  profit,  those  investments  which  promise 
the  greatest  return  are  certain  to  draw  funds  away  from  all 
other  forms  of  investment.  If  we  could  make  the  building 
of  houses  for  the  common  man  as  highly  remunerative  as  are 
those  other  fields  of  investment,  we  would  be  no  better  off. 

Chairman:  But  this  is  not  very  definite — we  are  con- 
suming time.     Have  you  a  plan? 

Witness:  I  have  nothing  to  suggest  in  terms  of  our  pres- 
ent system  of  production  which  fails  completely  to  operate 
whenever  the  prospect  of  profit  upon  investment  falls  below 
that  promised  in  the  speculative  adventure.  Our  system  of  pro- 
duction aims  primarily  at  producing  profit  upon  invested  funds 
and  not  upon  socially  useful  goods.  Adequate  houses  for  the 
common  man  have  never  been  produced  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  this  reason.  Any  modification  of  our  system  of  taxation, 
any  use  of  government  credit,  any  grant  or  subsidy  which 
would  meet  with  a  general  approval  and  which  would,  at 
the  same  time,  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  houses  must  be 
so  arranged  as  to  insure  first  that  the  investor  in  housing  en- 
terprises would  be  certain  of  as  large  a  speculative  return  as 
is  afforded  by  our  most  remunerative  industries.  Such  pro- 
posals therefore  appear  as  a  prop  to  the  system  of  investment, 
production  and  distribution  which  has  failed  to  serve  a  really 
useful  purpose. 

Chairman  :  But  you  are  not  suggesting  any  definite  plan. 
Witness:  I  realize  that.  But  when  one  suggests  that 
our  system  of  production  should  be  so  organized  as  to  aim  at 
the  production  of  goods  rather  than  profits  upon  investment, 
he  is  spoken  of  as  an  undesirable  person  and  he  runs  the  risk 
of  being  hauled  up  before  Congress  or  investigated  by  Mr. 
Palmer.  May  I  be  excused? 
Chairman:    You  may. 


A  Constitution  for  Industry 

The  President's  Conference  Reports 
By  JVilliam  L.  Chenery 


I 


~*HE  high  promise  of  the  preliminary  proposals  of 
the  President's  Industrial  Conference  has  been 
fulfilled  in  its  mature  report.  The  document 
prepared  by  the  second  group  of  citizens  called 
by  President  Wilson  during  the  last  months  to  consider  the 
problem  of  unrest  shows  on  the  whole  a  most  distinguished 
consideration  of  the  industrial  question.  In  its  genuine  ap- 
preciation of  the  fundamental  sanctity  of  liberty  and  of 
democracy  quite  as  much  as  in  the  fertile  suggestion  of  its 
scheme  for  industrial  organization,  the  conference  has  been  a 
pioneer.  If  Congress  and  the  country  accept  the  proposals 
made,  future  Palmers  in  the  Department  of  Justice  may 
have  less  occasion  for  panicky  proposals  to  curb  radicalism. 
For  channels  of  creative  democracy  will  be  open  to  the  energy 
of  unrest. 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  report  of  the  President's  Indus- 
trial Conference  will  be  sharply  attacked.  Some  of  the  hos- 
tility will  be  inevitable  because  there  are  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  hate  the  very  thought  of  industrial  self-government. 
Their  essential  opposition  is  to  the  principle  of  self- 
government  itself.  Their  kind  has  always  been  present  in 
this  country  from  the  very  beginning.  Their  opposition  to 
the  extension  of  the  principle  to  industry  may  be  accepted. 
In  the  long  run  such  opposition  is  strength  to  any  good  cause. 
Another  antagonism  is  to  be  expected,  which  will  come, 
unless  the  earlier  critics  of  the  conference  have  changed,  from 
some  who  rationally  should  be  defenders  of  the  plans  put 
forward.  This  latter  probable  group  of  unfavorable  critics 
are  in  part  explained  by  the  youthful  reviewer's  quandary 
about  Fanny's  First  Play.  If  the  play  is  by  a  good  author  it 
is  a  good  play  but  how  can  one  tell  unless  the  author  is 
tagged?  The  conference  consists  of  only  seventeen  members, 
none  chosen  specifically  to  represent  either  the  labor  or  the 
employer  interests.  Nonetheless,  several  members  were  in 
fact  employers.  Therefore,  it  was  argued  when  the  tentative 
report  was  issued  last  December,  and  it  will  now  again  be 
argued  in  all  probability,  that  what  is  suggested  by  such  a 
group  cannot  be  fair  to  labor.  The  suspicion  is  natural,  but 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  unjustified  by  the  report.  The  secretary 
of  labor  was  chairman  of  the  conference.  The  name  which 
leads  all  the  signers  of  the  report  is  that  of  William  B.  Wil- 
son, who  began  his  life  as  a  coal  miner  at  nine,  who  at  four- 
teen was  the  secretary  of  his  local  union,  and  who  in  middle 
life  was  the  choice  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to 
head  the  new  federal  department.  Accordingly  criticism 
which  would  throw  out  the  report  of  the  Industrial  Confer- 
ence because  it  can  be  termed  unrepresentative  of  labor 
wants,  hardly  rises  to  the  occasion. 

Samuel  Gompers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tentative  report  of 
the  conference,  has  again  become  its  first  critic.  Among  other 
things  he  objects  to  the  personnel  of  the  conference  and  to 
the  references  to  the  development  of  employe  representation 
in  single  plants.  His  more  basic  and  more  characteristic  ob- 
jection is,  however,  that  the  workers  must  themselves  organize 
for  industrial  democracy.  Of  course  they  must.  Eut  the 
government  can  remove  artificial  barriers.  That  is  what  Mr. 
McAdoo  did  when  at  the  beginning  of  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration he  announced  a  policy  of  genuine  neutrality  toward 
unionism.  As  soon  as  official  hostility  was  removed  unionism 
grew  as  never  before.     The  stand  of  the  President's  Indus- 


trial Conference  has  been  similar  to  that  of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, and  perhaps  if  its  recommendations  are  approved 
that  workers  will  be  organized  by  trade  union  leaders  in  in- 
dustries which  hitherto  have  been  governed  autocratically. 

What,  then,  is  the  final  offering  of  the  President's  Confer- 
ence? It  is  two-fold.  In  the  first  place,  a  singularly  ingeni- 
ous system  of  collective  bargaining  and  of  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion is  suggested.  In  the  second  place,  a  helpful  statement  of 
industrial  principles  is  made.  Some  of  these  declarations  of 
policy,  notably  that  affecting  public  employes,  in  my  judg- 
ment, take  the  short  rather  than  the  long  view.  But  even  so 
the  opinion  of  a  very  distinguished  lawyer  that  "  there  is  not 
a  single  reactionary  line  in  the  report,"  is  in  the  main  a  sound 
judgment.  The  conference  expressed  the  opinion  that  police- 
men and  firemen  should  not  affiliate  with  organized  labor. 
In  this  the  conferees  seemed  to  believe  that  the  Boston  police- 
men's strike  has  settled  this  question  for  all  time  in  the  United 
States.  Possibly  that  belief  is  correct.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
this  matter  Paris  and  London  afford  precedents  which  point 
tendencies  of  a  different  nature.  It  may  well  be  that  present 
industrial  London  is  more  of  a  forecast  of  the  future  United 
States  than  is  contemporary  Boston.  But  whatever  the  facts, 
this  is  relatively  a  minor  point. 

The  first  conference  called  by  the  President,  which  met 
last  October,  split  upon  the  rock  of  collective  bargaining. 
The  present  body  solved  that  difficulty.  It  accepts  frankly 
collective  bargaining.    At  the  very  outset  it  says: 

The  conference  is  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  collective  bargaining. 
It  sees  in  a  frank  acceptance  of  this  principle  the  most  helpful  ap- 
proach to  industrial  peace.  It  believes  that  the  great  body  of  the 
employers  of  the  country  accepts  this  principle.  The  difference  of 
opinion  appears  in  regard  to  the  method  of  representation.  In  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  conference  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  unrestricted  selection  of  representatives  by 
employees  and  at  the  same  time  provision  is  also  made  to  insure 
that  the  representatives  of  the  employes  in  fact  represent  the  majority 
of  the  employes  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  bind  them  in 
good  faith. 

Nor  was  the  conference  deceived  by  the  misleading  remedy 
of  compulsory  arbitration.  On  that  matter  it  is  enlightening  to 
note  one  or  two  indirect  comments  made  in  its  discussion  of 
the  development  of  industrial  relations: 

It  was  not,  however,  until  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living 
that  it  ceased  to  be  a  penal  offense  under  the  laws  of  England  and 
in  some  of  our  states  for  two  or  more  workmen  to  combine  to  quit 
work,  to  secure  increased  wages  or  improved  working  condi- 
tions-    .    .   . 

It  may  aid  in  comprehending  the  work  of  the  conference  to  recall 
that  the  present  condition  of  freedom  has  come  about  not  so  much 
from  positive  laws  as  from  the  removal  of  restrictions  which  the 
laws  impose  upon  the  rights  and  freedom  of  men.  The  conference 
confesses  that  in  the  prosecution  of  its  work  it  has  been  animated 
by  a  profound  conviction  that  this  freedom  wrought  out  after  many 
centuries   of   struggle   should   be   preserved. 

Obviously,  no  public  conference  could  wisely  recommend 
the  passage  of  a  law  specifically  compelling  employers  to  deal 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  or  with  any  of  its 
associates  or  rivals.  But  the  President's  Conference  could 
and  did  suggest  such  a  system  of  employe  representation  that 
where  the  workers  were  members  of  an  A.  F.  of  L.  union,  or 
of  one  of  the  independent  unions  such  as  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America,  the  employer  who  refused  to 
deal  with  his  employes  through  the  business  agent  of  their 
union  or  through  any  other  agent  they  chose  would  have  to 
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justify  his  course  in  the  court  of  public  opinion.  The  whole 
emphasis  of  the  report  is  laid  on  the  need  to  build  up  systems 
of  collective  bargaining.  Arbitration  and  investigation  are 
methods  to  be  resorted  to  only  after  collective  bargaining  fails. 
Furthermore,  the  collective  bargaining  proposed  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  single  plant.  That  would  be  fatal.  The  confer- 
ence urges  and  with  wisdom  that  human  relations  inside  every 
plant  should  be  organized  for  justice  and  for  comfort.  Wher- 
ever either  employers  or  labor  leaders  are  alert,  that  is  now 
being  considered  or  being  done.  But  the  plant  is  simply  the 
starting  point.     Organization  may  be  as  wide  as  the  country. 

The  actual  machinery  proposed  for  the  prevention  of  dis- 
putes is  much  like  that  set  up  in  the  Esch-Cummins  law  for 
the  railroads.  First  there  are  regional  adjustment  confer- 
ences. These  have  been  modified  somewhat  from  the  originals 
suggested  in  the  tentative  report  last  December,  but  the 
changes  have  been  chiefly  in  the  line  of  saying  plainly  what 
was  implicit  in  the  earlier  report.  The  conference  adjustment 
boards  would  be  called  by  permanent  chairmen  who  would 
serve  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  When  a  dispute 
arose  which  could  not  be  settled  by  ordinary  means,  the  per- 
manent chairmen  would  assemble  a  conference  for  the  partic- 
ular case.  The  operation  of  the  plan  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  possible  course  of  events  in  a  matter  such  as  the  steel 
strike  of  last  autumn. 

When  the  menace  of  a  strike  became  apparent  the  regional 
chairmen  of  the  districts  affected  would  communicate  with 
the  proposed  national  industrial  board  at  Washington.  This 
would  be  a  permanent  body  of  nine,  three  representing  the 
public,  three  labor  and  three  employers,  all  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  If  the  strike  prom- 
ised to  affect  more  than  one  region,  the  national  industrial 
board  would  consolidate  the  districts  affected  and  choose  one 
of  the  chairmen  to  organize  an  adjustment  conference.  The 
regional  chairman,  a  permanent  government  official,  would 
then  notify  both  the  corporation  and  the  unions  of  the  im- 
pending adjustment  conference.  Each  side  would  be  invited 
to  name  two  representatives. 

If  both  sides  accepted  the  invitation,  the  conference  would 
proceed.  The  first  step  would  be  to  select  two  more  repre- 
sentatives of  each  side.  These  would  be  taken  from  panels 
of  employers  and  of  employes  in  that  industry  and  of  the 
crafts  affected.  The  panels  would  be  prepared  by  the  secre- 
taries of  commerce  and  of  labor  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  President.  The  representatives  of  the  corporation  and  of 
the  employes  would  each  choose  two  from  twelve  names  taken 
from  the  respective  panels.  This  done,  the  body  of  eight  repre- 
sentatives of  the  industry  with  the  assistance  of  a  chairman 
would  proceed  to  adjust  the  questions  at  issue.  By  the  very 
fact  of  nominating  representatives  both  the  corporation  and 
the  employes  would  have  obligated  themselves  to  accept  the 
decision  of  the  conference  or  of  the  national  industrial  board 
to  which  the  matter  might  be  referred. 

The  obligation  to  accept  the  bargain  negotiated  by  the  ad- 
justment conference  is  assumed  when  the  invitation  to  partici- 
pate is  accepted.  Either  party  is  entirely  free  to  accept  or  to 
reject  any  such  invitation.  Workers  may  strike,  employers 
may  lock  out  their  workmen,  but  once  either  side  has  sent  rep- 
resentatives to  the  conference  the  obligation  has  been  taken. 
Furthermore,  if  the  conference  of  eight  should  fail  unani- 
mously to  negotiate  a  bargain,  the  mere  fact  of  participation 
would  also  have  pledged  each  party  to  accept  the  award  of  an 
umpire  unanimously  chosen  by  the  eight  representatives,  or 
to  accept  the  arbitrament  of  the  national  industrial  board.  In 
that  element  of  moral  compulsion  which  exists  alongside 
with  complete  initial  freedom  is  to  be  found  the  unique  con- 
tribution of  the  plan  proposed. 


But  the  corporation  might  have  challenged  the  right  of  the 
union  leaders  to  speak  for  the  steel  workers.  The  chairman 
would  consider  that  question  in  the  light  of  rules  to  be  made 
by  the  national  industrial  board.  If  further  action  were 
necessary  the  chairman  might  call  for  an  election  by  the  em- 
ployes of  their  representatives.  Such  an  election  would  be 
safeguarded  by  the  secret  ballot  and  it  would  be  conducted 
by  some  impartial  person.  In  effect  a  plebiscite  of  the  steel 
industry  would  be  held.  After  representatives  had  thus  been 
obtained,  the  adjustment  conference  would  again  proceed  to 
negotiate  a  collective  bargain.  In  the  event  that  it  failed  to 
reach  a  decision  two  courses  would  be  open.  The  unsettled 
questions  might  be  referred  to  an  umpire  or  they  might  be 
sent  to  the  national  industrial  board.  The  national  board, 
however,  could  not  pass  on  the  question  of  the  open  or  closed 
shop.  One  such  decision  would  of  course  cause  it  to  be  re- 
garded as  prejudiced.  But  such  a  question  could  be  referred 
to  an  umpire  for  settlement.  The  umpire  serving  in  only 
one  case  would  not  be  embarrassed  by  the  opprobrium  of  a 
precedent. 

Either  side  might,  however,  have  refused  to  meet  with  the 
representatives  of  its  employes.  What  then  would  occur 
under  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  President's  Industrial  Con- 
ference? The  regional  chairman  instead  of  convening  an  ad- 
justment conference  would  call  a  board  of  inquiry.  If,  as  in 
the  recent  strike,  the  workers  were  willing  to  submit  their 
case,  they  would  be  represented  on  the  board,  while  the  cor- 
poration because  of  its  refusal  to  cooperate  would  have  no 
direct  representative.  Two  names  from  the  employes'  panel 
would  be  selected  by  the  chairman.  This  board  of  six  with 
the  chairman  would  proceed  to  make  an  investigation.  The 
board  would  have  the  right  to  subpoena  witnesses,  to  examine 
them  under  oath  and  to  require  the  production  of  papers. 
It  would  make  a  report  or  majority  and  minority  reports.  Its 
final  appeal  would  thus  be  to  public  opinion.  But  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  any  corporation  or  any  union  would  care  to 
rebuff  the  sentiment  of  fair  play  to  the  extent  of  refusing  to 
submit  to  adjustment  with  the  penalty  of  public  exposure 
certain. 

There  would,  of  course,  be  no  power  to  compel  compliance 
with  any  bargain,  award  or  arbitration.  The  suggestions 
made  by  a  board  of  inquiry  might  be  ignored.  Obstinate 
employers  or  union  leaders  might  fight  out  their  quarrels  pri- 
vately. Penalties  for  strikes  or  lockouts  could  not  be  pro- 
vided unless  freedom  were  to  be  sacrificed. 

But  it  is  nonetheless  true  that  through  this  voluntary  sys- 
tem the  public  has  been  effectually  enfranchised  in  industrial 
questions.  Instead  of  seeking  indirect  methods  to  protect  the 
public  the  government  would  have  at  hand  an  organization 
which  would  utilize  the  energy  of  employers  and  of  employes 
for  production  rather  than  for  conflict.  Between  the  organ- 
ization of  industrial  relations  on  a  democratic  basis  and  the 
repression  of  strikes  through  injunctions  there  is  a  gulf  as 
wide  as  that  which  separates  Czarism  from  democracy. 

One  further  observation,  however,  may  be  in  point 
here.  The  conference  throughout  its  work  has  shown 
a  remarkable  power  to  build  its  suggestions  on  facts 
scientifically  ascertained.  It  has  escaped  the  futility  phrases 
which  are  born  of  memory  rather  than  of  life.  It  has 
driven  a  wedge  of  reason  and  of  justice  between  the  conflict- 
ing claims  of  the  parties  to  the  industrial  issue.  It  has  not 
been  afraid  to  see  the  truth.  It  is  under  no  illusion  that  the 
reality  of  the  industrial  quarrel  can  be  concealed  in  talk.  But 
it  knows  that  while  employers  and  employes  have  some  con- 
flicting interests  "  there  are  wide  areas  where  their  interests 
coincide."  The  conferees  well  conclude  that  "  it  is  the  part  of 
statesmanship  to  organjze  identity  of  interest  where  it  exists 
in  order  to  reduce  the  area  of  conflict." 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH 


Physique  of  Drafted  Men 

THE  "  revelations  "  of  the  draft  with  reference  to  general 
education  and  physical  condition  are  by  no  means  out  of 
date,  notwithstanding  the  publicity  that  some  of  the  figures 
have  received.  When  the  examinations  of  the  registered  men, 
and  the  experience  of  camp  commanders,  "revealed"  that  there 
was  about  as  much  illiteracy  as  the  census  had  discovered, 
about  as  much  physical  defect  in  young  adult  men  as  the  nu- 
merous investigations  of  school  children  and  other  selected 
groups  might  have  led  us  to  expect,  about  as  much  tuberculosis 
as  experts  had  estimated  ever  since  the  tuberculosis  movement 
began  fifteen  years  ago,  and  so  on,  a  delicious  thrill  of  mingled 
indignation  and  concern,  with — it  must  be  admitted — some- 
thing of  the  self-conscious  pride  that  Tom  Sawyer  would  have 
had  over  a  sore  thumb,  swept  through  the  serious-minded  part 
of  the  American  public.  It  was  a  shock  to  realize  "  how  much 
below  the  average  most  average  people  are,"  and  the  effect 
v/as  intensified  by  the  emotional  interest  surrounding  the  par- 
ticular part  of  our  population  which  had  furnished  the  mate- 
rial for  these  melancholy  exposures  of  defect  and  efficiency. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  such  thrills  of  horror  and  indignation 
are  not  particularly  efficacious  in  themselves.  Their  chief 
value  is  to  rouse  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  facts  and  a  de- 
termination to  modify  them  as  soon  and  as  much  as  possible, 
which  can  be  done  only  by  breaking  up  the  generalizations 
for  the  whole  country  into  manageable  portions,  analyzing  the 
situation  in  each  locality,  and  applying  appropriate  retail 
measures  for  getting  rid  of  the  conditions  which  gave  rise  to 
the  original  emotional  reaction.  For  this  reason  the  analysis 
of  the  physical  examinations  of  about  two  million  and  a  half 
men,  prepared  for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
by  Dr.  Albert  G.  Love  and  Charles  B.  Davenport,  under  the 
direction  of  Surgeon-General  Ireland,  is  worth  careful  study 
and  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  are  interested  in  public 
health.  A  350-page  volume  containing  the  text  of  the  report 
has  been  printed  for  the  Senate  committee,  but  the  detailed 
tables,  and  the  maps  and  diagrams  to  which  tantalizing  refer- 
ence is  frequently  made  throughout  the  text,  are  to  be  pub- 
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lished  "  later."  Meanwhile,  the  diagram  at  the  bottom  of  this 
page,  prepared  from  some  of  the  figures  contained  in  the  body 
of  the  report,  may  give  readers  of  the  Survey  something  to 
speculate  about. 

This  diagram  shows  the  proportion  of  men  in  each  state  who 
were  found  to  be  "  defective  "  and  the  proportion  who  were  so 
defective  that  they  were  rejected  by  the  military  authorities. 
The  states  are  arranged  in  the  geographical  groups  adopted 
for  the  federal  census  reports.  Each  column  represents  the 
total  number  of  defective  men  in  each  thousand  examined  in 
that  state,  and  the  solid  black  part  of  the  column  shows  the 
number  who  were  rejected.  In  Maine,  for  example,  the  first 
state  in  the  New  England  group,  out  of  every  thousand  men 
examined,  diseases  or  defects  were  recorded  for  569,  and  346 
were  rejected.  The  dotted  lines  running  across  the  diagram 
indicate  the  average  for  the  country — the  upper  one  represent- 
ing the  average  ratio  of  defective  men  per  thousand  (468), 
the  lower  one  the  average  ratio  of  rejections  (212). 

There  are  at  least  two  ways  of  interpreting  these  figures, 
as  there  are  of  looking  at  most  things.  We  have  heard  so 
much  about  what  the  draft  has  proved  as  to  our  general  in- 
feriority and  deterioration,  mental  and  physical,  that  it  is  a 
relief  to  find  the  authors  of  this  report — perhaps  inadvertently 
— putting  another  face  on  the  figures.  "  Over  half  the  men," 
they  reflect,  "  were  found  to  be  without  any  physical  or  mental 
blemish  significant  enough  to  record."  If,  involuntarily,  this 
reminds  us  of  some  physical  or  mental  "  blemish  "  of  our  own, 
it  is  likely  that  we  may  puff  up  with  pride  over  the  nation's 
record,  instead  of  experiencing  again  that  sense  of  shame  and 
dismay  that  the  earlier  use  of  the  figures  aroused.  The  most 
useful  reaction  to  have,  however,  as  was  intimated  above,  is  a 
curiosity  to  discover  for  each  locality  just  what  the  figures 
mean:  whether  a  high  proportion  of  defects  in  a  particular 
state  is  due  to  the  presence  of  defective  or  non-resistant  stock 
in  the  population,  to  the  character  of  the  prevailing  occupa- 
tions, to  bad  living  conditions,  to  inadequate  provisions  for 
medical  care,  or  to  a  superior  climate  which  attracts  invalids 
from  other  parts  of  the  country;  whether  a  low  proportion  of 
rejections,  on  the  other  hand,  is  something  to  be  proud  of,  or 
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TASK  OF  THE  TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATION 

As  outlined  by  Edward  O.  Otis,  M.  D.,  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Tuberculosis  League 

1.  To  search  out  in  every  community  each  case  of  tuber- 
culosis and  to  see  that  it  is  properly  disposed  of. 

2.  To  afford  the  local  physician  opportunity  for  a  diagno- 
sis of  his  suspected  cases,  either  through  a  tuberculosis  dis- 
pensary or  a  tuberculosis  expert. 

3.  To  educate  the  community  on  the  importance  of  the  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis  and  to  promote  wise  legislation  which 
has  for  its  object  the  same  purpose. 

4.  To  persuade  employers  of  labor  as  to  the  economic 
value  of  having  their  employes  periodically  examined  for 
tuberculosis,  to  provide  all  means  for  these  examinations  and 
to  urge  all  other  organizations  or  bodies  of  workers  to  do 
the  same. 

5.  To  urge  the  importance  of  having  all  school  children 
thoroughly  examined  each  year  for  tuberculosis. 

6.  To  see  that  provision  is  made  in  sanatoria  and  hos- 
pitals for  those  suffering  from  active  tuberculosis  and  for 
children  with  latent  tuberculosis,  as  well  as  open-air  schools 
or  fresh-air  classes  for  so-called  pre-tubercular  children. 

7.  To  follow  up  discharged  cases  from  these  sanatoria  so 
as  to  prevent  relapses. 

8.  To  do  what  we  can  to  provide  suitable  occupation  or 
proper  hygienic  conditions  under  which  the  arrested  case 
can  follow  out  his  original  vocation. 

9.  To  provide  well-trained  visiting  nurses  or  social  work- 
ers to  supervise  and  keep  in  touch  with  those  consumptives 
who  for  some  reason  remain  at  home. 

10.  To  see  that  efficient  dispensaries  exist  in  various  cen- 
ters for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis  and  disposal  of  discovered 
cases  of  tuberculosis,  or  to  furnish  itinerant  experts  for  this 
purpose. 


whether  it  reflects  low  standards  on  the  part  of  the  examining 
officers  at  the  camps  where  the  men  from  the  state  were  ex- 
amined; whether,  furthermore,  the  defects  and  diseases  which 
were  discovered  in  the  young  men  of  the  nation,  by  these  hasty 
examinations  for  a  military  purpose,  are  fairly  indicative  of 
the  physique  of  the  nation,  male  and  female,  and  if  so,  whether 
they  are  of  more  or  less  significance  in  relation  to  efficiency  in 
civil  life.  The  350  closely  printed  pages  of  this  report  are 
crowded  with  data  which  will  partially  satisfy  such  a  curiosity 
and  further  whet  it. 

To  the  last  question,  the  authors  of  the  report  optimistically 
estimate  that  "  fully  half  of  the  defects  found  are  not  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  man  performing 
services  of  the  highest  order  in  civil  life."  It  is  only  from  the 
military  point  of  view,  they  argue,  that  a  stature  of  less  than 
sixty  inches  is  a  defect ;  many  of  the  "  mechanical  defects  "  are 
no  serious  handicap  to  a  man  in  civil  occupations;  many  de- 
fects of  the  sense  organs  can  be  corrected.  To  which  the  reply 
might  be  made  that,  on  the  contrary,  many  of  the  physical 
limitations  thus  for  the  first  time  effectively  brought  before  the 
public  on  a  national  scale  are  of  even  greater  significance  in 
offices  and  factories  and  school-rooms,  on  farms  and  in  homes, 
than  they  are  in  camp  and  barracks,  on  the  line  of  march,  and 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  mere  fact  that  in  civil  life  the  indi- 
vidual lias  more  choice,  can  adapt  his  life  more  or  less  to  his 
defects  and  limitations,  and  may  therefore  be  fairly  successful 
in  spite  of  handicaps,  does  not  diminish  the  intrinsic  handicap 
of  the  defects. 

By  far  the  largest  group  of  defects  noted  are  those  described 
as  "  mechanical,"  which  constituted  39  per  cent  of  all.  In  this 
group  are  included  curvature  of  the  spine,  arthritis,  hernia,  re- 
sults of  fractures,  amputations,  ankylosis,  defective  feet  and 
hands,  deformities  of  the  trunk  and  appendages,  atrophies,  etc. 
Next  come  defects  of  the  sense  organs,  12  per  cent;  cardio- 
vascular diseases  and  defects,  about  10  per  cent;  defects  of 
developmental  and  metabolic  processes,  also  about  10  per  cent; 
nervous  and  mental  troubles,  about  6  per  cent;  venereal  dis- 


ease, 5.8;  tuberculosis,  5.4;  diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat,  3; 
of  the  skin  and  teeth,  3;  of  the  respiratory  organs,  other  than 
tuberculosis,  about  one;  and  "others,"  about  3.  Selected 
cities  showed  about  15  per  cent  more  defects  than  selected  rural 
districts,  the  difference  being  accounted  for  large!"  by  the  ex- 
cess of  flat  feet  in  the  cities.  Other  defects  in  which  the  cities 
surpass  the  country  areas  are  underweight,  inflammation  of  the 
middle  ear,  errors  of  refraction,  goiter,  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
defective  teeth,  and  syphilis.  In  rural  districts,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  mental  deficiency,  deformed 
and  defective  extremities,  blindness  in  one  eye,  arthritis  and 
ankylosis,   and  gonococcus  infection. 

A  Normal  Ration  of  Movies 

OFFICIAL  sanction  is  given  by  the  federal  Public  Health 
Service  to  an  hour  and  a  half  of  movies  per  person  per  day. 
This  much,  they  conclude,  may  safely  be  indulged  in  without 
straining  the  eyes  or  producing  any  discomfort,  provided  the 
eyes  are  good  and  have  no  hidden  defects.  The  conclusion 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  fact  that  millions  of  people  go  to 
motion  picture  shows  throughout  the  United  States  every  day 
without  experiencing  any  discomfort  to  their  eyes,  and  on  the 
general  observation  that  there  has  been  no  evidence  that 
employes  of  motion  picture  theaters  have  any  more  trouble  with 
their  eyes  than  the  average  individual.  A  consciousness  of  eye- 
strain, or  of  discomfort  of  any  kind  to  the  eyes,  as  a  result  of 
watching  motion  pictures,  is  probably  due  to  some  defect  of 
vision,  and  the  same  person  would  almost  certainly  experience 
even  more  discomfort  from  an  equal  period  of  concentrated 
reading.  The  remedy  is  not  to  stay  away  from  the  movies,  but 
to  consult  an  oculist.  If  our  eyes  hurt  after  reading,  we  do  not 
blame  the  book,  but  our  eyes,  unless  the  book  is  printed  in 
abnormally  fine  type  on  excessively  glazed  paper.  In  the  same 
way  eye  discomfort  in  the  movies  "  should  be  regarded  as  a 
danger  signal,  and  should  lead  the  sufferer  to  the  doctor's 
office  for  an  examination."  If  the  motion  picture  theaters 
make  the  most  of  this  official  pronouncement,  we  may  expect 
any  of  them  which  feel  the  need  of  stimulating  attendance  to 
put  out  the  sign,  "  Come  in  and  test  your  eyes  free  of  charge," 
supplementing  this  by  throwing  on  the  screen  at  the  close  of 
each  program,  "  If  your  eyes  hurt  go  to  see  an  oculist." 

A  Health  Survey  in  Maine 

A  SURVEY  of  public  health  administration  in  Augusta,  the 
capital  of  Maine,  has  been  made  by  Alton  S.  Pope,  C.  P. 
H.,  under  the  direction  of  the  state  department  of  health. 
According  to  the  report  published  in  a  recent  bulletin  of  the 
department,  the  central  feature  of  the  situation  appears  to  be 
— as  it  so  often  is — inadequate  provision  for  public  health 
officials : 

The  Augusta  Board  of  Health  consists  of  three  members  appointed 
by  the  mayor  for  terms  of  three  years,  one  member  being  chosen  each 
year  to  fill  the  place  of  the  retiring  member.  Two  members  of  the 
board  receive  $50  each  per  year  and  the  secretary  receives  $150. 

Other  health  officials  are: 

A  health  officer,  who  must  be  a  well  educated  physician,  appointed 
by  the  mayor  to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  of  Health.  His 
duties  consist  chiefly  in  the  control  and  quarantine  of  infectious  dis- 
eases. In  case  of  epidemics  he  makes  investigations  of  causes  and 
conditions  and  submits  recommendations  for  control  to  the  Board  of 
Health.  He  receives  a  salary  of  $50  per  year  and  is  also  paid  for 
actual  time  spent  in  performance  of  his  duties. 

A  milk  inspector,  who  is  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  receives  a 
salary  of  $200. 

A  sanitary  inspector,  who  is  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Health  and 
who  acts  under  its  direction. 

A  plumbing  inspector,  who  is  also  appointed  by  the  board  and  is 
responsible  to  them. 

Total  expenditures  for  health  work  in  Augusta  for  1918,  including 
salaries,  amounted  to  $3,279.93.  This,  divided  among  an  estimated 
population  of  14,435,  equals  a  per  capita  expense  of  22.6  cents. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  criticize  the  present  health  organization  of 
Augusta,  nor  are  the  present  members  responsible  for  its  inefficiency. 
Indeed,  they  are  the  first  to  admit  the  impossibility  of  adequate 
handling  of   present   day  health    problems  by  men   who  can   at  best 
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give  but  a  small  part  of  their  time  or  attention  to  the  work.  In  his 
report  for  1918,  Dr.  G.  A.  Coombs,  the  present  health  officer,  advised 
that  the  city  join  with  Hallowell  and  Gardiner  in  the  employment  of 
a  full-time  health  officer. 

First  among  the  twenty-one  recommendations,  therefore,  is 
the  following: 

That  as  soon  as  possible  Augusta  alone,  or  in  cooperation  with  a 
few  adjoining  towns,  should  obtain  the  services  of  a  trained,  full- 
time  health  officer,  and  that  such  officer  be  appointed  deputy  registrar 
of  vital  statistics  and  that  all  certificates  pass  through  his  hands. 

Among  the  other  recommendations  of  special  interest  are : 

6.  That  the  city  appropriate  a  regular  stipend,  sufficient  to  insure 
the  continuation  of  the  Augusta  Health  Cente-  (which  was  organized 
by  a  group  of  public  spirited  citizens  in  April  of  last  year). 

7.  That  the  importance  of  active  cooperation  with  the  health  officer 
be  urged  upon  the  people  of  Augusta,  especially  the  reporting  of  cases 
to  the  nurse. 

8.  That  a  dental  clinic  for  school  children  be  established  for  the 
treatment  of  cases  which  would  not  otherwise  receive  attention. 

]  1.  That  a  complete  house  and  sewer  survey  be  made  at  once  to 
determine  what  houses  do  not  have  sewer  connection;  the  condition 
of  private  disposal  systems;  in  what  sections  of  the  city  further  sewer 
extension  is  needed. 

12.  That  the  city  institute  a  regular  system  of  garbage  collection. 

13.  That  all  garbage  and  refuse  be  collected  separately,  the  garbage 
in  covered  cans. 

14.  That  the  garbage  be  fed  to  hogs  and  the  refuse  buried  or  burned 
on  proper  dumps. 

Southwestern  Enterprise 

FROM  a  state  with  no  health  department  at  all,  New  Mexi- 
co has  jumped  in  the  short  space  of  a  year  to  one  which  is 
equipped  with  a  state  department  and  has  provided  for  full- 
time  health  officers  in  every  county.  The  regular  191 9  session 
of  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  state  depart- 
ment of  health,  conferring  upon  it  broad  powers.  The  new 
department  issued  regulations  requiring  the  reporting  of  births, 
deaths,  and  morbidity,  in  accordance  with  the  standard  laws 


for  vital  statistics.  It  also  made  rules  in  regard  to  the  disposal 
of  sewage,  the  regulation  of  water  supplies,  the  conduct  of 
establishments  handling  food,  prohibiting  the  use  of  a  common 
towel  or  a  common  drinking  cup,  and  promulgated  many  other 
orders  such  as  are  found  in  modern  sanitary  codes. 

While  the  Public  Health  Law  of  19 19  gave  the  state  depart- 
ment ample  powers,  and  the  appropriation  bill  of  that  session 
gave  it  funds  with  which  to  operate,  no  special  provision  was 
made  for  the  creation  of  county  and  city  machinery  to  carry 
out  the  state  department's  new  regulations.  The  local  health 
officers  all  over  the  state  refused  to  perform  their  new  duties — 
some  in  few,  and  some  in  many  particulars — saying  that  their 
compensation  was  not  adequate  to  the  demands  upon  them.  As 
there  is  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  taxes  which  may  be 
levied  for  general  purposes,  additional  legislation  was  neces- 
sary. A  bill  was  accordingly  introduced  in  the  legislature  this 
winter,  which  received  the  governor's  signature  on  Febru- 
ary 21,  authorizing  the  boards  of  county  commissioners  to  make 
special  levies  not  in  excess  of  one-half  mill  on  the  dollar,  to 
create  a  "  Health  Fund  "  for  the  county  or  city  in  question, 
which  is  to  be  used  in  defraying  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
health  laws  within  the  county  or  city,  and  of  employing  the 
local  health  officer  and  any  additional  employes  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  state  commissioner  of  health,  may  be  needed  to 
execute  properly  the  health  laws  of  the  state  within  that  juris- 
diction. 

This  amendment  permits  the  employment  of  full-time  health 
officers  in  every  county  of  the  state,  and  of  sanitary  inspectors 
and  public  health  nurses  in  many  of  them.  A  few  of  the  larger 
counties  will  have  sufficient  funds  for  laboratories.  The  New 
Mexico  Public  Health  Association,  which  conducted  the  legis- 
lative campaign  for  both  these  bills,  believes  that  together  they 
will  bring  about  a  revolution  in  the  health  administration  of 
the  state.  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 


TEN    LITTLE   GERMS 

Under  the  title  Ten  Little  Germs  Visit  P.  S.  IS,  Charlotte  Wassung,  a  teacher  in  that  school,  has  written  a 
delightful  little  dramatization  of  the  health  lessons  which  she  is  trying  to  inculcate.  This,  with  another  playlet  called 
A  Cleanliness  Drill,  written  by  Winifred  Malone,  another  teacher  in  the  same  Manhattan  school,  is  printed  in  a 
recent  issue  of  School  Health  News,  by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Hygiene  of  the  New  York  Department  of  Education. 


All- 
Ten  tiny  little  germs  are  we, 
We  come  from  one  big  family; 
And  there,  where  dirt  and   filth  abound, 
In  countless   numbers  will   be   found! 

We  travel  up,  we  travel  down, 
We  travel  all  around  the  town, 
Since  time  began  we've  been  Man's  foe; 
We  breed  disease  where'er  we  go. 

(They  sing  and  dance  around  in  a 
ring.) 

First — Isn't  it  lucky,  brothers,  that  we 
found  this  place? 

Second — Yes,  indeed,  won't  we  have  a 
fine  time ! 

Third — And    a   mighty   busy   time,   too. 

Fourth — Think  of  it !  Over  three  thou- 
sand children!  I  don't  know  where  to 
begin ! 

Fifth — Oh,  but  I  do !  I'm  going  to 
crawl  into  some  boy's  ear.  You  know, 
all  boys  have  dirty  ears;  and  I  just  love 
dirt. 

Sixth — So  do  I.  But  why  be  so  par- 
ticular about  ears!  A  dirty  finger  nail 
will  be  just  as  good  a  lodging  place. 

Seventh — Or   a   muddy  shoe — 

Eighth — But  I  know  the  best  place  of 
all!  I'm  going  to  pick  out  a  boy  who 
never  cleans  his  teeth  (and  I  am  sure 
there  are  many  like  that)  and  begin  work 
in  his  mouth. 


Ninth — Aren't  you  afraid  he'll  bite 
you  ? 

Tenth — My,  of  course  not.  I'm  so  tiny 
he  won't  even  know  I'm  there.  I'll  get 
in  among  his  teeth — 

First — What  will  you  do  there? 

Tenth — I'll  find  a  nice  hollow  tooth. 
Soon  there  will  be  more  germs  there,  and 
before  the  boy  knows  it,  all  his  teeth  will 
be  decayed. 

Second — Let's  get  to  work  at  once! 

Third — And  don't  forget  our  most  im- 
portant task. 

Ail— What's  that? 

Third— To  multiply! 

All  (laughing)— Ha!  Ha!  That's 
why  we  came  to  this  school.  If  we  don't 
know  how  already,  we'll  surely  learn  in 
school. 

(All  run  out.) 

(All  but  Seven  walk  in  slowly  and 
sadly.) 

Fourth  (angrily) — Why  do  you  all 
look  so  dejected?  Haven't  you  had  any 
luck,  either? 

All — Luck?  P.  S.  15  is  no  place  for 
germs " 


Fifth — I  couldn't  find  a  single  dirty 
ear. 

Sixth — After  looking  a  long  time,  I  had 
at  last  found  a  boy  with  dirty  finger 
nails.  Just  as  I  was  making  myself  at 
home   there,   his   teacher   saw   his   hands, 


and  I  was  soon  dislodged  from  my  rest- 
ing-place- 

Eighth — I  found  several  children  whose 
teeth  were  not  brushed,  but  now  they 
have  all  learned  the  tooth  brush  drill, 
so  there  is  no  place  for  me. 

All  (looking  around) — But  where  is 
our  other   brother? 

Ninth — I  guess  he's  the  only  lucky 
one.  He  has,  most  likely,  founded  a  per- 
manent settlement  on  some  pair  of  muddy 
shoes! 

(Just  here  Seven  runs  in,  panting.) 

Seventh — They're  after  me!  They're 
after  me !  Save  me,  brothers,  oh,  please 
save  me! 

All — Who's  after  you? 

Seventh — The  Civic  League  boys  of 
this  school.  They  won't  allow  a  muddy 
shoe  anywhere  in  the  school.  Let  us  run 
before  they  get  here! 

(Boys,  with  brooms,  appear,  germs 
cower  and  creep  away.) 

Boys  (Pointing  at  germs)  — 
Ten  good-for-nothing  germs  are  you, 
And  spiteful   trouble-makers,  too, 
For  you,  while  we  can  wield  the  broom, 
In  Number  15  there's  no  room! 
Our  boys  and  girls  are  always  clean, 
No  dirt  can  anywhere  be  seen, 
So,  off  with  you !     And  have  a  care 
That  ne'er  within  these  walls  you  daic! 
(All  germs  slink  away.) 
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ED  U  CAT  ION  AND  CHILD  W ELF ARE 


Conducted  by 
WINTHROP  D.  LANE 


Official  Hopes  Deferred 

THE  letter  addressed  to  President  Wilson  by  Franklin  K. 
Lane,  upon  completing  his  seven  years'  activity  as  sec- 
retary of  the  interior,  must  impress  most  readers  as  filled  with 
the  sad  reflections  of  a  man  who  has  seen  many  of  his  visions 
go  unfulfilled. 

We  could  wish  that  the  letter  might  be  read  in  its  entirety 
by  every  American  citizen.  Secretary  Lane  sees  the  depart- 
ment over  which  he  has  been  the  guiding  head  as  "at  once  a 
department  of  beneficence  and  of  scientific  adventure.  .  .  . 
It  is  built  upon  the  confidence  that  a  free  people  do  not  ask  for 
patronage  but  do  hope  for  opportunities.  It  is  a  department 
of  aid  and  of  revealing.  It  shows  what  may  be  done  with 
thought  and  knowledge  to  make  a  greater  estate  out  of  a 
vastly  rich  inheritance."  We  are  quickly  passing  out  of  that 
rough-and-ready  period  of  our  national  life,  he  thinks,  in 
which  we  have  dealt  wholesale  with  men  and  things,  into  a 
period  of  more  intensive  development  "  in  which  we  must  seek 
to  find  the  special  qualities  of  the  individual  unit,  whether  that 
unit  be  an  acre  of  desert,  a  barrel  of  oil,  a  mountain  canyon, 
the  flow  of  a  river  or  the  capacity  of  the  humblest  of  men." 
To  conquer  and  to  master — the  same  old  task  is  ours ;  but  not 
in  the  same  old  way.  Secretary  Lane  dares  to  hope,  there- 
fore, that  the  department's  greatest  usefulness  is  still  to  come, 
and  that  it  may  best  serve  the  nation  as  a  "  department  of 
stimulation  and  development." 

One  of  Secretary  Lane's  heartfelt  objects  during  his  service 
with  the  government  was  to  arouse  interest  in  the  neglected 
rural  school.  His  effort  in'this  direction,  he  tells  us,  was  not 
successful,  "  though  it  was  one  expression  of  the  movement 
against  illiteracy  which  is  now  taking  shape."  The  plan  pro- 
posed was  that  Congress  should  appropriate  a  small  amount 
for  the  administration  of  a  campaign  by  which  rural  school 
teachers  of  all  the  states  would  have  an  opportunity  to  see  in 
operation  the  few  model  rural  schools  which  we  have  and 
participate  for  a  month  or  two  in  the  operation  of  them.  The 
support  of  the  newspapers  was  to  be  enlisted  in  selecting  rep- 
resentative teachers  from  the  various  states  who  would  be 
gathered  and  instructed  at  these  schools  and  return  home  to 
spread  the  gospel  they  had  learned.  But  Congress,  sadly  re- 
marks the  secretary,  "  has  never  taken  kindly  to  any  participa- 
tion of  the  federal  government  in  school  affairs  and  no  head- 
way was  made  with  the  plan." 

There  is,  it  seems  to  me  [continues  Secretary  Lane]  a  very  definite 
line  that  can  be  drawn  between  school  control  by  the  central  govern- 
ment and  school  guidance.  Washington  may  well  be  a  clearing 
house  for  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  a  source  of  invaluable 
suggestion  without  in  any  way  impairing  the  authority  or  responsi- 
bility of  the  several  states-  It  takes  from  ten  to  twenty  years  for 
ideas  to  pass  from  one  state  to  another  now  because  there  is  no 
correlating  influence,  no  one  central  authority  which  can  make  known 
to  all  schools  the  discoveries  made  by  a  few.  Federal  control  of 
schools  would  be  a  curse  because  the  inevitable  effect  of  federal 
control  is  to  standardize,  but  we  might  perhaps  do  something  less 
for  our  boys  and  girls  than  we  do  for  our  hogs  and  cotton  without 
straining  the  Constitution  or  bankrupting  the  treasury. 

Secretary  Lane  held  hopes,  also,  of  seeing  Washington,  D. 
C,  become  the  "  school  center  of  the  country  "  through  the 
establishment  there  of  a  national  university.  This  proposal 
has  received  much  attention  during  the  past  decade.  Mr. 
Lane  had  thought  of  making  the  venture  on  a  simple  scale — a 
few  thousand  dollars  would  have  been  sufficient  for  a  begin- 
ning— but  again  "  the  money  could  not  be  found."  Secretary 
Lane  did  not  have  in  mind  a  university  "  fashioned  and  organ- 
ized after  the  style  of  Harvard,  Yale  or  Columbia,  in  which 
the  youth  are  taught,"  but  something  quite  different,  "  a  great 
heart  for  all  the  schools  and  universities  in  the  land."  It 
should  be,  he  says, 
A   university   for   scholars    and    teachers    and    all   men    and   women 


interested  in  the  special  themes  with  which  it  would  from  time  to 
time  deal.  It  should  have  no  faculty  and  no  set  year.  But  through- 
out the  year  those  most  distinguished  in  certain  branches  of  knowl- 
edge should  be  brought  here  to  give  of  their  learning  to  a  body  of 
students  interested  especially  in  those  certain  subjects,  the  purpose 
being  that  all  parts  of  the  country  might  quickly  know  of  the  latest 
revelations  in  science  or  the  newest  methods  in  the  arts,  and  this  at 
first  hand  from  the  Master,  whoever  he  might  be. 

There  should  be  some  place  into  which  the  thought  of  America 
and  of  the  world  would  head.  The  greatest  things  done  by  our 
people  are  not  the  expressions  of  government  but  the  expression  of 
the  adventuring  mind  to  which  liberty  gives  opportunity  and  oc- 
casion gives  challenge.  Our  people  are  seeking  for  solutions  for 
problems  of  every  kind  and  some  are  finding  such  solutions.  But 
they  have  no  universal  ear  into  which  to  speak.  The  machinery  for 
distribution  in  the  world  of  thought  is  not  efficient,  and  stimulus  is 
greatly  needed.  This  may  be  remedied  and  doubtless  will  be  by  the 
creation  of  a  national  center  through  which  the  impulses  and  activi- 
ties, researches,  and  speculations  of  the  leaders  in  our  intellectual, 
artistic  and  scientific  life  may  have  expression. 

In  parting,  Secretary  Lane  spoke  a  general  word  as  the 
fruit  of  his  experience  in  Washington: 

Washington  is  a  combination  of  political  caucus,  drawing  room 
and  civil  service  bureaus.  It  contains  statesmen  who  are  politicians 
and  politicians  who  are  not  statesmen.  It  is  rich  in  brains  and  in 
character.  It  is  honest  beyond  any  commercial  standard.  It  wishes 
to  do  everything  that  will  promote  the  public  good.  But  it  is  poorly 
organized  for  the  task  that  belongs  to  it.  Fewer  men  of  larger  ca- 
pacity would  do  the  task  better.  Ability  is  not  lacking  but  it  is 
pressed  to  the  point  of  paralysis  because  of  an  infinitude  of  details 
and  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  great  body  of  public  servants 
to  take  responsibility.  Everyone  seems  to  be  afraid  of  everyone. 
The  self-protective  sense  is  developed  abnormally,  the  creative  sense 
atrophies.  Trust,  confidence,  enthusiasm — these  simple  virtues  of 
all  great  business  are  the  ones  most  lacking  in  government  organiza- 
tion. We  have  so  many  checks  and  brakes  upon  our  work  that  our 
progress  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  nation's  requirements.  We 
could  save  money  for  the  government  if  we  had  more  discretion  as 
to  how  we  should  use  that  given  us.  For  the  body  of  the  civil  serv- 
ants there  should  be  quicker  promotion  or  discharge  and  a  sure 
insurance  when  disability  comes.  For  the  higher  administrative 
officers  there  should  be  salaries  twice  as  high  as  those  now  given 
and  they  should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  the  ones  responsible 
for  the  work  of  the  department;  the  head  being  merely  an  adviser 
and  a  constructor  of  policies.  As  matters  are  now  devised  there  are 
too  few  in  the  government  whose  business  it  is  to  plan.  Every  man 
is  held  to  details,  to  the  narrower  view,  which  comes  too  often  to  be 
the  department  view  or  some  sort  of  parochial  view.  We  need  for 
the  day  that  is  here  and  upon  us  men  who  have  little  to  do  but 
study  the  problems  of  the  time  and  test  their  capacity  at  meeting 
them.  In  a  word,  we  need  more  opportunity  for  planning,  engineer- 
ing, statesmanship  above,  and  more  fixed  authority  and  responsibility 
below. 

A  Child  Welfare  Program 

THE    United    States   Children's   Bureau    has   suggested   a 
number  of  activities  as  desirable  for  a  follow-up  program 
for  "  children's  year."    These  are: 

1.  Better  birth  registration.  Twenty  states  now  keep  records 
good  enough  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Census  Bureau,  and, 
hence,  to  be  included  in  the  birth-registration  area.  The  twenty- 
eight  states  not  so  recognized  are  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  West  Virginia  and 
Wyoming. 

2.  Establishment  of  health  stations. 

a.  Prenatal   and  infant-welfare  stations   for  keeping  mothers 

and  babies  well  and  for  securing  proper  care. 

b.  Well-children    stations    for    children    of    pre-school    age. 

These  are  natural  developments  from  infant-welfare 
stations  and  may  be  conducted  with  them  or  inde- 
pendently. 

3.  Protection  of  health  and  development  of  school  children  by 
weighing  and  measuring  tests,  open-air  classes,  nutritional  clinics, 
and  other  measures. 

4.  Protection  of  children  from  illiteracy  and  premature  work  by 
back-to-school  and  stay-in-school  campaigns. 
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5.  Public  provision  for  wholesome  play  and  recreation,  under 
trained  leadership,  and  supervision  of  commercial  amusements. 

6.  Continued  study  of  each  community  of  local  needs  and  local 
resources,  as  related  to  the  care  of  handicapped  children,  and  the 
endeavor  to  bring  the  care  of  the  children  in  line  with  the  standards 
which  have  been  found  practicable  in  this  field. 

7.  Study  of  present  laws  and  local  needs  in  order  to  effect  neces- 
sary revision  of  existing  laws  and  to  further  new  legislation  for  the 
care  and  protection  of  children. 

8.  Study  of  the  standards  adopted  by  the  1919  child-welfare 
conferences.  [See  For  the  Children  of  Two  Continents,  the  Survey, 
May  17,  1919,  page  269].  These  standards  set  forth  the  careful 
judgment  of  many  experienced  persons.  Certain  of  these  standards 
have  been  already  attained  in  various  communities;  others  are  at- 
tainable by  the  expression  of  public  opinion;  others  will  require 
legal  enactments.  Study  of  local  needs  and  present  laws  should 
precede,  of  course,  any  effort  for  new  legislation. 

School  Gardens 

C"  CHOOL  gardens  as  well  as  school  gardeners  are  appar- 
^  ently  with  us  to  stay.  The  great  impetus  which  they  re- 
ceived as  a  war  need  has  carried  over  into  peace  times  as  an 
educational  asset.  The  United  States  School  Garden  Army, 
which  claims  that  it  enlisted  a  million  boys  and  girls  in  crop 
production  during  the  war  and  two  million  and  a  half  last 
summer,  plans  to  make  the  season  of  1920  surpass  all  pre- 
ceding ones  in  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  school-su- 
pervised gardening,  in  the  amount  of  land  cultivated  and  in 
products  harvested.  It  is  spurred  on  by  the  assertions  of 
economists  that  production  is  the  most  urgent  need  of  the 
hour.  It  also  believes  that  school  gardening  answers  a  real 
need  in  education,  a  need  intensified  by  the  growth  of  cities. 
In  the  congestion  of  the  city,  says  John  L.  Randall,  director 
of  the  United  States  School  Garden  Army,  "  the  instinctive 
interests  of  hunting  and  capture,  collection,  caring  for  living, 
growing  plants  and  animals  must  go  undeveloped  or  be  turned 
into  channels  that  often  conflict  with  man-made  laws.  If  bio- 
logical structures  and  interests  are  of  value,  they  should  be 
conserved  to  city  children."  Home  gardening,  supervised  by 
the  school,  should  have  as  definite  a  place  and  credit,  he  thinks, 
as  any  other  school  subject.  It  admits  of  the  "  widest  kind 
of  correlation  with  other  studies.  There  is  no  school  subject 
from  which  more  real  knowledge  may  be  gained  of  science, 
of  art,  of  life's  relations  than  from  dealing  with  living,  grow- 
ing plants." 

Any  back-yard  or  vacant  lot  that  is  now  unproductive  can 
be  utilized  by  school  gardeners,  says  the  1920  prospectus  of 
the  army.  All  pupils  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  grade  ought 
to  be  enrolled.  Companies  ought  to  be  formed,  each  com- 
pany including  a  class,  a  school  or  any  group  adapted  to  a 
working  unit.  There  should  be  from  ten  to  150  children  in 
a  company,  and  each  company  should  have  a  captain  and  one 
or  two  lieutenants.  A  child  may  enlist  by  signing  an  enlist- 
ment blank,  whereby  he  agrees  to  raise  one  or  more  food  crops 
and  to  keep  a  record  of  his  results,  reporting  them  to  the 
garden  teacher  or  supervisor.  A  certificate,  signed  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  interior,  the  commissioner  of  education  and  the 
director  of  the  U.  S.  School  Garden  Army,  is  to  be  presented 
at  the  end  of  the  season  to  children  who  have  achieved  a  real 
success.  Each  child  will  also  be  given  the  official  insignia,  a 
celluloid  bar-pin  bearing  the  design  reproduced  on  this  page. 

Unlike  most  school  subjects,  says  School  Life,  the  official 
organ  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  the  money 
value  of  schocl-supervised  gardening  can  be  computed  at  the 
end  of  the  season.     It  says: 

The  net  average  money  return  per  child  in  the  various  cities  and 
towns  ranges  from  a  few  dollars  to  $40  or  $50,  while  a  few  indi- 
vidual returns  have  reached  as  high  as  $300.  .  .  .  During  1919 
the  average  return  per  child  was  $18  in  cities  where  complete  sta- 
tistics were  kept.  The  average  citizen  who  observes  only  an 
individual  or  group  of  gardeners  may  consider  the  results  petty. 
When  a  net  average  return  of  $18  is  multiplied  by  the  six  or  seven 
millions  of  city  and  town  school  children,  who  have  available 
garden  space  and  are  of  garden  age,  the  total  seems  beyond  belief. 

Manuals  of  garden  lessons  have  been  written  for  the  five 
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climatic  regions  of  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
School  Garden  Army  is  organized  within  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Students  Study  Real  Babies 

REAL  babies  are  a  part  of  the  live  stock  furnished  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota for  the  education  of  its  women  students  in  home  eco- 
nomics. For  several  years  all  students  taking  home  economics 
have  been  required  to  live,  as  a  part  of  the  course,  in  a  "  home 
management  house  "  during  their  junior  and  senior  years. 
These  houses,  of  which  there  are  two,  are  intended  to  give  ex- 
perience in  the  actual  problems  that  women  must  meet  in 
the  home;  they  are  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  campus 
and,  though  rented,  meet  their  expenses  from  the  living  fees 
paid  by  students.  To  round  out  the  experience  thus  gained, 
a  child  has  recently  been  placed  in  each  house,  the  students 
taking  turns  in  being  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  child  over 
a  period  of  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  girl  in  charge  makes 
out  the  baby's  menus,  prepares  its  meals,  launders  its  clothes, 
bathes  and  dresses  it,  and  sets  as  a  goal  definite  other  things. 
For  example,  she  may  teach  it  certain  words,  teach  it  to  use 
its  spoon  or  to  go  to  sleep  without  the  light  on.  During  the 
day  she  is  relieved  by  other  girls  so  she  can  attend  classes. 
Thus  far  three  boy  babies  and  one  girl  baby  have  been 
"loaned  "  by  a  children's  home  in  St.  Paul  for  this  purpose; 
the  ages  of  these  babies  have  ranged  from  twelve  months  to 
twenty-one.  The  results  of  this  experience,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  college,  have  been  good  both  for  the  students  and  the 
babies.  For  the  babies  it  has  meant  increased  weight  and 
mental  development;  for  the  girls  it  has  meant  actual  respon- 
sibility in  the  care  of  children,  an  experience  which  only  a 
few  had  before,  and  "  a1  new  viewpoint  regarding  the  home- 
maker's  contribution  to  the  community." 
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LINKS  JVITH  EUROPE  IN  RECENT  BOOKS 


The  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace 

By  John  M.  Keynes.     Harcourt,  Brace  & 

Howe.     298   pp.     Price  $2-50;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $2.75. 

Historians,  politicians,  journalists,  psy- 
chologists, and  experts  in  military  strategy 
have  had  their  turn,  and  are  entitled  to  a 
respectful  hearing  for  whatever  rational,  or 
even  plausible,  explanations  of  the  war  and 
the  peace  they  may  have  to  give.  The  pro- 
digious effect  which  has  been  produced  by 
the  first  serious  attempt  to  subject  the 
peace  to  an  economic  scrutiny  may  leave 
those  who  believe  in  the  value  of  economic 
training  well  content  with  any  comparison 
which  may  be  suggested. 

Those  who  have  time  or  inclination  to 
read  only  one  book  about  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  should,  by  all  means,  read  this 
one.  The  author  was  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  conference  official  representa- 
tive of  the  British  Treasury,  sitting  also  as 
deputy  for  the  chancellor  of  exchequer  on 
the  Supreme  Economic  Council.  The  New 
Republic  informs  us  that  his  name  is  pro- 
nounced as  if  rhyming  with  pains,  but  he 
is  the  son  of  the  distinguished  author  of 
The  Scope  and  Method  of  Political 
Economy,  and  surely  the  earlier  generation 
pronounced  his  name  as  if  rhyming  with 
pines.  Whether  Kanes  or  Kines,  the  bril- 
liant younger  economist  evidently  has  his 
father's  gift  for  shrewd  economic  analysis 
and  is  a  master  of  lucid  and  vigorous 
English. 

Notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  some 
of  the  salient  chapters  in  serial  form  in  the 
New  Republic,  the  publishers  might  well  be 
asked  to  supplement  their  present  expensive 
volume  ($2.50  for  a  book  of  less  than  three 
hundred  pages,  with  less  than  three  hundred 
words  on  a  page)  with  a  cheaper  edition; 
otherwise  many  who  would  be  absorbingly 
interested  in  the  book  itself  may  have  to 
content  themselves  with  the  second-hand 
knowledge  of  its  contents  obtainable  from 
the  numerous  reviews  and  discussions  to 
which  it  has  already  given  rise.  Not  but 
that  these  reviews  are  not  themselves  inter- 
esting. From  the  wholly  sympathetic  and 
well  informed  article  in  the  New  York  Sun- 
Herald,  by  Paul  D.  Cravath,  as  well  as 
from  the  wholly  unsympathetic  Sunday 
Times  article  by  Prof.  Charles  D.  Hazen, 
there  is  much  to  learn  about  the  cur- 
rent trend  of  public  opinion  in  academic 
circles  and  in  the  world  of  practical  af- 
fairs- From  the  book  itself,  however,  there 
is  much  to  learn  about  the  Carthaginian 
peace,  about  the  influences  in  the  conference, 
and  especially  about  the  "  collapse  "  of  the 
President,  which  the  author  depicts  as  "  one 
of  the  decisive  moral  events  of  history."  So 
depicting  it,  Mr.  Keynes  gives  the  explana- 
tion and  interpretation  which,  in  spite  of 
Professor  Hazen's  strictures,  seems  to  the 
present  reviewer  likely  to  survive  as  more 
nearly  adequate  than  any  others  offered,  at 
any  rate  thus  far,  by  his  contemporaries. 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  in  its  column  of 
humor,  puts  into  the  President's  mouth  the 
bitter  jest — I  came,  I  saw,  I  con-curred. 
This,  according  to  the  competent  English 
economic  interpreter,  is  just  what  happened. 
The  President  is  pictured  as  "  buried  in  the 
conference,  stifled  in  the  hot  and  poisoned 
atmosphere  in  Paris,"  easily  bamboozled, 
but  to  the  horror  of  his  English  colleague, 
hard  to  de-bamboozle  when,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, moderation  seemed  desirable;  and 
thus  standing  in  the  last  act  "  for  stubborn- 
ness and  a  refusal  of  conciliations,"  and 
with  his  conscience  "  still  intact." 

The  Peace  Treaty  is  characterized,  not 
only   as  unworkable — about  this  there  is  no 


longer  difference  of  opinion — but  as  hypo- 
critical and  unjust.  The  Treaty  is  vulner- 
able, not  because  of  its  severity — there  might 
still  be  ground  for  alleging  that  no  punish- 
ment could  be  too  severe  for  those  who  have 
the  real  responsibility  for  the  war — but  be- 
cause of  its  failure  to  correspond  with  the 
solemn  obligations  of  the  armistice;  because 
of  its  utter  ignoring  of  the  common  dictates 
of  humanity;  and  because  of  its  failure  to 
take  into  account  the  economic  foundations 
on  which  any  social  structure  of  interna- 
tional relationships  must  be  built. 

The  author  agrees  with  President  Wilson 
and  with  General  Smuts  that  the  League  of 
Nations  may,  in  time,  redeem  the  promises 
and  the  hopes  which  the  Treaty  betrays; 
and  he  even  suggests  that  the  reparation 
commission — monstrous  and  unprecedented 
as  it  is  in  conception  and  in  any  literal  in- 
terpretation of  its  powers — may  so  far  de- 
part from  the  spirit  of  the  conference  which 
created  it  that  it  may  become  an  instrument 
of  healing  and  restoration.  He  is  not  hope- 
ful, however,  and  the  book  closes  with  the 
terrible  prediction  of  the  Fury  in  Prometheus 
Unbound: 

Many  are  strong  and  rich  and  would  be 
just, 

But    live    among    our    suffering    fellow 
men 

As   if   none   felt:   they   know    not   what 
they  do. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  reply  of 
Prometheus,  which  the  author  does  not 
quote,  but  no  dcubt  intends  us  to  recall,  the 
Titan  staunchly  declares: 

Thy  words  are  like  a  cloud  of  winged 
snakes, 

And  yet  I  pity  those  they  torture  not. 

So  it  is  of  these  seven  extraordinary  chap- 
ters on  the  economic  consequences  of  the 
peace.  They  sting  like  scorpions,  but  our 
pity  may  be  reserved  for  those  who  are  un- 
moved by  them ;  who  are  still  willing  to  let 
Europe  "stew  in  its  own  juice";  who  have 
no  conception  of  the  importance  to  America, 
as  well  as  to  Africa  and  Asia,  of  the  eco- 
nomic prosperity  of  Europe. 

The  special  proposals  for  the  revision  of 
the  treaty  made  by  Mr.  Keynes  are  much 
less  important  than  his  analysis  of  its  ob- 
noxious features.  He  favors  the  cancella- 
tion of  all  inter-allied  war  loans  by  mutual 
consent  and  the  immediate  raising  of  a  new 
loan  to  restore  European  credit  and  industry. 
The  motive  of  the  first  would  be  primarily 
one  of  generosity,  but  the  author  does  not 
hesitate  to  suggest  other  reasons.  He 
thinks  that  "  there  is  no  European  country  in 
which  repudiation  may  not  soon  become  an 
important  political  issue."  He  believes  that 
to  make  the  European  allies  pay  the  capital 
and  interest  due  from  them  "  would  impose  a 
crushing  burden."  The  result  will  be  inter- 
national friction  and  ill  will.  The  continu- 
ance of  indebtedness  between  governments 
has  special  dangers  of  its  own.  Europe 
"  will  not  pinch  herself  in  order  that  the 
fruit  of  her  daily  labor  may  go  elsewhere." 
The  author  does  not  believe  "  that  any  of 
these  tributes  will  continue  to  be  paid,  at  the 
best,  for  more  than  a  very  few  years.  They 
do  not  square  with  human  nature  or  agree 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age-" 

This  is  realistic  interpretation  and  fore- 
cast, rather  than  sentiment,  but  if  loans 
made  by  America  to  European  nations  are 
really  in  such  imminent  danger  of  repudia- 
tion, and  if  the  payment  of  loans  so  recently 
made  does  not  square  with  human  nature  or 
agree  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  huge  international  loan 
which  the  author  now  considers  essential, 
and  which  is  having  favorable  consideration 


in  many  quarters,  would  have  much  chance 
of  success  in  this  country. 

Frank  H.  Simonds,  a  journalist,  who  has 
succeeded  so  well  in  interpreting  many  of 
the  larger  aspects  of  the  war,  has  been  in- 
sisting in  recent  articles  in  the  American 
press  on  one  aspect  of  the  present  demand 
for  treaty  revision  which  Mr.  Keynes  seems 
to  have  entirely  overlooked.  Mr.  Simonds 
points  out  that  both  France  and  England  are 
entitled,  as  a  natural  fruit  of  the  victories  in 
the  war,  to  guarantees  against  future  ag- 
gression from  their  defeated  enemy. 

England  has  obtained  her  guarantees  by 
the  transfer  of  the  colonies,  by  the  destruc- 
tion and  surrender  of  the  German  fleet  and 
the  dismantling  of  Heligoland.  France, 
having  suffered  more  severely  and  being  ex- 
posed to  greater  danger,  is  entitled  to  at 
least  equal  guarantees.  These  she  sought  in 
the  indemnities  and  in  the  possession  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine;  relinquishing  the 
latter  only  in  return  for  the  Franco-Anglo- 
American  alliance,  which  now  seems 
doomed  to  defeat,  and  for  the  much  and 
justly  criticized  Article  X  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  Insisting  on  the 
impossibility  of  collecting  the  indemnities 
contemplated  by  the  treaty  and  on  the  injus- 
tice of  depriving  Germany  of  the  economic 
prosperity  through  which  alone  even  the 
■  modest  indemnities  required  for  compensat- 
ing civilians  for  their  war  losses  might  be 
secured,  the  author  fails  to  hold  the  scales 
of  justice  even  as  between  the  sacrifices 
which  such  a  revision  of  the  treaty  would 
require  respectively  from  England  and  from 
France. 

The  ships  and  colonies  would  be  as  useful 
to  Germany  in  the  restoration  of  her  eco- 
nomic life  as  the  coal  supplies  and  the 
financial  relief  which  Mr.  Keynes  would 
grant  her.  But  the  cost  of  the  former  would 
come  out  of  England's  guarantees,  while  the 
cost  of  the  latter  would  come  mainly  out  of 
France. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Keynes  proposes  that 
England  should  relinquish  any  claim  to 
money  indemnities  in  favor  of  her  allies,  but 
the  amount  of  money  that  she  would  obtain 
under  the  strict  provisions  of  the  Peace 
Treaty,  huge  as  they  are,  mean  less  both  for 
her  and  for  Germany  than  the  other  guar- 
antees named. 

What  would   Mr.   Keynes,   candid   as   his 
discussion  aims  to  be  and  free  from  national 
bias  as  he  obviously  is,  say  to  such   argu- 
ments? E.  T.  D. 
»        »        » 

An  Irishman  Looks  at  His  World 
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Ireland  a  Nation 
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Irishmen  of  every  political  opinion  assail 
the  new  home  rule  bill  as  an  outrageous  af- 
front (Mr.  Devlin  says  it  is  "the  most  in- 
sulting ever  offered").  Mr.  AsquittVs  re- 
turn to  Parliament  promises  again  to  pit  the 
old  English  parties  against  each  other  on 
this  one  topic  with  the  old  battle-cries.  In 
America  also  the  Irish,  stirring  up  antag- 
onism to  a  league  of  nations  which  treats 
Ireland  as  a  domestic  British  problem  and 
gives   world    supremacy   to    the   British    em- 
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pire,  are  at  the  bottom  of  many  a  political 
conflict.  British  liberals  who  have  recently 
visited  America  have  been  amazed  at  the 
hostility  they  met  everywhere,  at  the  power 
of  the  Irish  influence  on  the  political  and 
social  life  of  this  country.  Reason  enough 
for  the  social  reformer  to  inform  himself  on 
the  present  state  of  the  Irish  "  question."  In 
this  he  will  be  aided  by  any  and  all  of  the 
books  here  listed. 

George  Birmingham  is  as  yet  curiously 
unknown  in  this  country,  though  undoubt- 
edly his  novels  belong  to  the  most  enter- 
taining fiction  published  in  England  during 
the  last  ten  years.  In  the  present  book  he 
seriously  comments  on  outstanding  Irish 
facts  and  figments,  but  with  the  same  kindly 
smile,  the  same  humane  understanding  for 
the  foibles  of  his  countrymen,  the  same  com- 
mon sense  reaction  to  the  movements  of  his 
time  and  environment  which  distinguish  his 
novels. 

He  does  not  bring  a  new  cure  for  Ire- 
land's political  problem;  there  are  not  any 
new  solutions  left  to  offer,  he  says;  nor  does 
he  believe  himself  capable  of  advocating 
any  of  the  existing  two  hundred  proposals 
for  governing  Ireland  more  eloquently  than 
their  inventors.  What  he  does  offer  is  a  re- 
raluation  of  the  things  in  Ireland  that  mat- 
ter most.  He  lays  bare  the  pretense  about 
much  in  Irish  life  that  has  grown  around 
tradition,  shows  by  contrasting  intimate  pic- 
tures the  differences  in  the  lives  and  views 
of  northern  and  southern  Irishmen,  paints  a 
delightful  picture  of  the  small  town  and 
discovers  in  education  the  key  to  its — and 
with  it  all  Ireland's — rehabilitation.  A  book 
easy  to  read  and  an  admirable  corrective 
for  fictitious  notions   about  modern  Ireland. 
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Mr.  Creel  insists  that  the  case  of  Ireland, 
with  fifteen  million  representatives  in  the 
United  States,  is  at  least  as  important  to 
America  as  that  of  Poland  or  Czecho- 
slovakia. He,  therefore,  presents  it  with  the 
same  fervor,  and  with  very  similar  argu- 
ments to  those  by  which  during  the  war  the 
Committee  of  Public  Information  convinced 
the  American  public  of  the  righteous  claims 
of  the  oppressed  nationalities  of  continental 
Europe.  His  book  is  well  written  and  pre- 
sents its  thesis  from  many  angles. 


Professor  Turner's  book  is  more  thorough 
but  intentionally  conservative  and  judicious, 
and  therefore  less  persuasive  than  either  ot 
the  two  volumes  mentioned.  He  does  not 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  an  independent 
Irish  republic  and  argues — where  he  does 
present  conclusions  of  his  own — for  a  mod- 
erate form  of  home  rule.  His  historical 
chapters  aim  at  giving  an  understanding  of 
the  British  point  of  view.  While  they  do 
not  condone  acts  of  tyranny  or  a  bad  sys- 
tem of  government,  they  yet  show  an  ob- 
vious reluctance  to  subscribe  to  harsh  judg- 
ments. Similarly,  in  dealing  with  the  most 
recent  events,  the  author's  anxiety  to  avoid 
exaggeration  has  made  him  understate  the 
significance  of  Sinn  Fein  and  the  volume 
of  liberal  opinion  throughout  the  world  in 
support  of  it. 

The  book  may  be  said  to  be  a  pro-British 
statement  of  the  Irish  problem  (though  it  is 
not  pro-Ulster)  and,  as  such,  will  be  wel- 
comed as  an  offset  to  the  large  literature 
of  Irish  revolutionary  propaganda. 


Robert  Lynd,  literary  editor  of  the  London 
Daily  News,  is  the  author  of  several  pre- 
vious books  on  Ireland.  He  puts  first  the 
fundamental  fact  which  writers  like  Ed- 
ward R.  Turner  try  to  put  into  the  back- 
ground, that  Ireland  is  a  nation.  American 
impatience  with  Great  Britain  in  her 
treatment   of   the   Irish   problem    is    due   ex- 
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actly  to  that  realization  with  its  implication 
of  the  right  of  self-determination,  inde- 
pendent of  any  consideration  of  British  or 
international  politics.  Mr.  Lynd  says:  "A 
wise  Englishman  would  not  only  not  hesitate 
to  grant  freedom  to  Ireland;  he  would 
thrust  freedom  upon  her  with  both  hands 
for  the  sake  of  the  future  of  his  own  country 
and  of  mankind." 

This  book  also  is  largely  historical — 
naturally  all  books  on  oppressed  nations 
are — but  deals  more  fully  with  recent 
events  and  gives  more  space  than  any  of 
the  others  in  this  group  to  a  consideration 
of  modern  Irish  literature;  the  critical  chap- 
ters especially  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
one  European  nation  which  more  than  any 
other  feels  entitled  to  claim  American  sym- 
pathy in  its  struggle  for  freedom.  B.  L. 
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The  author  begins  by  making  a  lengthy, 
scientific  study  of  the  origin  of  war,  starting 
with  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  descent 
of  our  ancestors  from  their  primeval  homes 
in  trees.  "  Possibly  it  was  by  some  peculiar- 
ity of  man's  social  existence,  or  his  superior 
endowment  of  intelligence  or  some  unusual 
quality  of  his  instincts,  perhaps  very  far  back 
in  animal  life,  that  has  in  the  end  made  him 
a  warlike  creature."  Internal  evidence  shows 
that  this  part  was  written  before  the  armis- 
tice, when  many  hoped  some  good  really 
might  come  out  of  the  fight.  Many  pages 
deal  with  the  ecstatic  and  the  aesthetic  side 
of  war. 
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The  best  part  of  the  book  was  written  dur- 
ing peace,  and  deals  with  education  and  the 
need  for  modifying  methods  in  the  light  of 
present  conditions.  This  discussion  is  really 
most  interesting  and  suggestive,  thoroughly 
worth  the  attention  of  any  one  concerned  in 
such  work.  There  are  not  very  many  con- 
crete proposals,  but  the  author  would  like  to 
see  city  schools  moved  far  into  the  woods 
and  the  children  daily  taken  into  such  an 
atmosphere.  The  hours  of  the  school  day 
and  the  years  of  the  school  course  stand 
greatly  in  need  of  lengthening.  The  need 
for  vital  but  creedless  religion  is  also  strong- 
ly urged.  Constant  reference  is  made  to  a 
hundred  "  best  books "  on  the  same  general 
subject  as  this  one,  which  are  listed  at  the 
end,  and  the  precise  system  of  their  selection 
is  a  most  fascinating  and  baffling  study.  Mr. 
Partridge's  general  standpoint  is  that  we 
may  hope  for  a  better  world  in  very  surety, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  tomorrow. 

Against  one  sentence  a  most  vigorous  pro- 
test must  be  made.  "  The  doctrine  of  the  di- 
vine rights  of  kings,  of  course,  had  its  origin 
in  that  of  divine  descent."  This  may  be  true 
of  Japan ;  but  no  one  ever  imagined  it  true 
of  the  Stuarts,  by  whom  the  dogma  was  prac- 
tically invented.  So  far  as  Europe  is  con- 
cerned several  peoples  piously  pretended  to 
imagine  that  their  kings  would  turn  into 
gods,  but  hardly  that  gods  had  turned  into 
kings.  A  book  worth  reading  in  every  way. 
Ian  Hannah. 

A  *  * 

Democracy  after  the  War 

By  J.  A.  Hobson.    Macmillan  Co.    217  pp. 

Price  $1.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.90. 

Written  while  the  war  for  democracy  was 
yet  in  progress,  an  earlier  edition  of  this 
book  contained  a  timely  warning  of  the  dan- 
ger to  democracy  which  the  Allied  powers, 
and  especially  his  own  country,  Great  Brit- 
ain, would  have  to  face  at  the  end  of  the 
war — whichever  way  it  ended.  His  prophe- 
cies have  already  come  true  in  more  than 
one  instance;  but  instead  of  a  justifiable 
"I  told  you  so,"  the  new  and  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  book  (the  fourth)  modestly  ab- 
stains from  any  such  claim  and  merely  adds 
more  recent  evidence  to  strengthen  the 
argument. 

Hobson's  program  for  the  defence  of  de- 
mocracy against  the  encroachment  of  impe- 
rialist and  pseudo-democratic  movements 
stands  in  all  essentials  proved  by  the  hap- 
penings of  the  last  two  years:  The  weakness 
of  the  progressive  and  liberal  forces  in  the 
great  nations,  due  to  their  lack  of  cohesion 
and   cooperation,   can   be    overcome   only   by 


effective  organization;  and  the  necessary 
condition  for  this  is  clear  thinking — so  that 
once  again  the  main  task  for  the  social  re- 
former has  become  that  of  education.      B.  L. 

*         *         * 

Palestine  of  the  Jews 

By  Norman  Bentwich.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

288    pp.      Price    $3.00;     by    mail    of    the 

Survey  $3.20. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Zionist  writers  are  never 
sober.  Mr.  Bentwich,  who  knows  his  subject 
from  personal  study  as  a  member  of  the 
British  Expeditionary  force,  comes  as  near 
to  writing  a  convincing  account  of  the  pros- 
pects of  Palestine  as  any  Zionist  author  has 
come;  but  like  the  rest  he  allows  his  en- 
thusiasm at  times  to  run  away  with  his 
judgment. 

We  know  of  no  impartial  testimony  in 
justification  of  his  and  other  Zionists'  ex- 
treme optimism  concerning  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Palestine. 

An  essentially  imperialist  phase  of  evan- 
gel finds  expression  not  only  in  the  usual 
failure  to  discuss  the  fate  of  the  pres- 
ent majority  races  in  the  population  of 
Palestine  but  also  in  the  suggestion  that 
"  Jewish  colonization  may  extend  to  the 
whole  territory  which  was  contained  in  the 
Promise  " — i.  e.  the  whole  territory  "  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
from  Lebanon  to  the  river  of  Egypt." 

In  spite  of  these  defects,  the  book  is  a  real 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Palestine 
as  it  is  today  and  may  be  tomorrow.  Es- 
pecially the  chapters  describing  the  Jewish 
colonies  and  the  splendid  renascence  of  Jew- 
ish culture  through  the  influence  of  the 
schools  encourage  the  belief  that  the  more 
reasonable  hopes  of  Jews  for  the  gradual 
upbuilding  of  a  center  of  national  life  may- 
be fulfilled  in  our  time.  B.  L. 
#         *         * 

The  Famine  in  Europe 

Fight  the  Famine  Council.  Swarthmore 
Press,  Ltd.,  London.  126  pp.,  paper 
bound.  Price  4s.  6d. ;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.40. 

The  material  brought  together  in  this  slim 
volume  results  from  an  international  eco- 
nomic conference  held  in  London  in  Novem- 
ber under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Parmoor. 
French,  Austrian,  Dutch,  German,  Swiss  and 
American  economists  and  physicians  of  wide 
reputation  took  part  in  this  conference  with 
such  men  as  Sir  George  Paish,  Sir  Wm. 
Beveridge,  J.  Maynard  Keynes,  Norman 
Angell,  L.  T.  Hobhouse,  J.  Ramsay  Mac- 
Donald,  Arthur  Henderson.  Some  of  their 
contributions  contain  facts  and  figures  not  to 


be  found  elsewhere,  especially  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  in  Austria,  Ger- 
many and  Russia. 

No  more  convincing  evidence  has  been 
brought  together  of  the  need  for  immediate 
credit  provision,  for  continuation  and  en- 
largement of  voluntary  relief  as  a  matter  of 
first  aid,  for  international  cooperation  on  a 
plan  of  economic  re-stabilization,  for  re- 
vision of  the  economic  clauses  in  the  peace 
treaty,  for  a  wider  and  more  thorough  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  of  international 
free  trade.  B.  L. 


Communications 


"  STIMULATION  " 

To  the  Editor:   Copies  of  Dr.   Devine's 

editorial  in  the  Survey  for  February  14  have 
been  sent  to  all  our  Community  Service 
workers  because  he  ha3  stated  well  what 
National  Headquarters  in  Community  Serv- 
ice (Incorporated)  had  already  emphasized, 
that  community  workers  ought  not  to  be 
thinking  or  speaking  in  terms  of  "  stimulat- 
ing "  existing  organizations  or  present 
workers. 

It  may  be  that  the  result  of  the  work  of 
a  community  service  group,  or  a  school  of 
philanthropy,  or  a  philanthropic  journal, 
will  be,  has  been,  to  "  stimulate "  other 
groups  and  individuals,  but  it  is  not  pleas- 
ing to  any  individual  to  have  some  one  else 
start  out  to  "  stimulate "  him  and  no  or- 
ganization, or  group,  or  individual  has  the 
right  basis  for  real  and  successful  service 
when  the  thought  is  to  "  stimulate "  others. 
One  is  reminded  of  the  supply  of  turtles 
brought  to  New  York  city  just  before  Christ- 
mas, benumbed  with  the  cold,  which  were 
put  into  a  hot  room  and  "  stimulated  "  with 
electricity  until  they  became  even  abnorm- 
ally active. 

Perhaps  most  small  boys  in  the  country 
have  some  time  or  other  "  stimulated "  the 
activity  of  the  domestic  animals  in  the  pas- 
ture or  the  pen.  But  when  we  come  to 
human  society  we  like  to  think  that  in  all 
relations  there  is  a  sharing,  a  give  and  take, 
a  helping  when  one  is  able,  a  receiving  of 
help.  The  very  word  stimulate  seems  to 
suggest  the  old  attitude  of  separating  one's 
self  from  the  herd,  becoming  superior  and 
then  from  one's  superiority  attempting  to 
help- 

Another  word  that  is  just  as  bad,  and  the 
word,  of  course,  stands  for  an  idea,  is  the 
word  "  coordinate."  No  one  wants  to  be 
"  coordinated."  No  one  ought  to  want  to 
"  coordinate."  It  may  be  sometimes  that 
what  is  done  will  result  in  "stimulation" 
or  in  "  coordination."  There  is  no  power 
except  the  government  itself  or  all  the  peo- 
ple of  a  community  which  have  any  right  to 
set  themselves  up  as  coordinators. 

And  so  it  has  been  the  advice  of  Com- 
munity Service  (Incorporated)  to  all  local 
community  committees  and  community  work- 
ers that  they  avoid  the  words  "  stimulate " 
and  "  coordinate "  and  we  are  grateful  to 
the  Survey  for  reenforcing  this  word. 

We  do  disagree  with  Dr.  Devine,  how- 
ever, in  his  failure  to  make  adequate  distinc- 
tion between  an  agency  and  an  institution. 
I  well  remember  the  thrill  when  as  a  student 
in  the  School  of  Philanthropy  many  years 
ago  I  heard  from  his  own  lips  of  the  C.  O. 
S.  method  and  spirit.  The  C.  O.  S.  method 
has  been  the  case  method,  to  face  each  prob- 
lem, each  task,  to  do  what  was  best  to  solve 
the  particular  problem  of  distress,  so  that 
there  should  no  longer  be  any  such  problem. 
It  was  taken  for  granted  that  those  nearest 
the  problems  would  assume  responsibility  if 
their  attention  was  called  to  it,  that  any 
existing  institutions  which  had  responsibility 
would  assume  it  if  the  facts  were  given.  The 
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iNew  Harper  Booksi 

THE  INSIDE  STORY 

of  the 

PEACE  CONFERENCE 

By  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon 

What  Happened  to  the  Fourteen  Points.  How 
Lansing  First  Asserted  Himself  on  the  Italian 
Question.  Where  Bolshevism  got  its  Start — the 
Whole  Dramatic  Story,  Told  with  Flesh  and 
Blood  Backgrounds,  by  Dr.  Dillon,  who  for 
Twenty-five  Years  was  on  the  Inside  of  Euro- 
pean Politics,  who  Knew  the  Game  and  who  had 
a  Unique  Chance  to  See  it  Played. 
Post  8vo.     Cloth.     $2.50 

NOW  IT  CAN  BE  TOLD 

By  Philip  Gihbs 

Cecil  Roberts,  in  the  New  York  Times,  says-'  "  A 
public  tired  of  war  books  must  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  neglecting  this.  .  .  .  Years  hence  it 
will  survive  as  the  greatest  record  of  four  terrible 
years,  a  record  which  is  great  literature  and  his- 
tory, terrible  in  its  unsparing  truth,  its  majesty, 
its  horror,  its  candor.  ...  It  will  make 
Philip  Gibbs  many  powerful  enemies,  but  it  will 
place  him  among  the  immortals." 

Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    $3.00 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

Est.  1817 


Where  can  the  girl  of 
small  wages  live? 

The  roofs  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  sheltered  57,000 
last  year,  but  20,000  more  had  to  be  turned 
away. 

To  provide  increased  housing  facilities  is  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  campaign  for 
$1,500,000,  March  22-30.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  see  every  one  personally — 

Send  your  contribution  to 

Mrs.  STEPHEN  BAKER,  Treasurer 

600  Lexington  Avenue  New  York  City 


Charity  Organization  Society,  the  C  O.  S. 
worker,  was  merely  a  tool  to  do  the  work 
for  the  people,  as  far  as  it  could,  to  work 
itself  out  of  a  job,  to  finish  each  task  as 
quickly  as  possible  so  that  the  old  task  could 
be  forgotten  and  the  organization  be  ready 
to  meet  the  next  need.  The  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  and  its  workers  were  never  to 
be  ends  in  themselves.  Their  task  was  the 
abolition  of  their  own  job,  by  making  them- 
selves  unnecessary. 

It  is  not  so  important  what  words  are 
used  to  express  the  idea  of  doing  the  job, 
through  letting  others  do  it  if  they  can  be 
helped  to  do  it,  keeping  one's  eyes  on  the 
job  rather  than  on  one's  self,  but  this  spirit, 
which  it  seems  to  me  has  been  the  spirit  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society,  which  at 
least  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  the 
spirit  of  the  Red  Cross,  which  I  hope  has 
been  the  spirit  of  the  Playground  and  Re- 
creation Association  of  America  and  which 
I  hope  will  be  the  spirit  of  Community  Ser- 
vice (Incorporated) — this  spirit,  I  think,  is 
just  now  of  great  importance  to  all  social 
work,  to  all  public  and  governmental  life 
in  America.  In  the  general  and  civic  field 
the  chambers  of  commerce  also  has  seemed 
to  me  to  have  this  spirit. 

Day  after  day  as  decisions  come  there  is 
the  constant  pressure,  in  any  community 
movement,  of  weak  human  nature  to  de- 
mand the  building  up  of  a  permanent  insti- 
tution,— if  with  brick  and  mortar  so  much 
the  better, — something  which  can  be  seen, 
which  can  be  shown.  The  executive  is  asked 
to  make  his  daily  decisions  on  small  details 
when  the  real  question  is,  Is  the  purpose  of 
this  community  singing,  this  community  dra- 
matics, this  community  athletics,  to  help  the 
people  or  to  build  up  a  permanent  institu- 
tion that  can  be  seen  ?  To  serve  the  people 
best  volunteer  song  leaders  from  the  labor 
unions,  from  the  churches,  from  the  lodges, 
from  the  Boy  Scouts  come  together,   receive 


their  training  and  go  back  to  serve.  If  the 
attempt  is  to  build  up  an  institution  then 
there  is  an  effort  more  or  less  to  bottle  up 
that  which  one  is  able  to  create  so  that  the 
label  may  always  appear. 

It  is  as  true  for  social  organizations  as 
for  individuals  that  in  the  long  run  the  or- 
ganization that  loses  its  own  life  in  service 
will  find  itself — perhaps  not  that  it  will  go 
on  with  a  large  bank  account  but  that  the 
spirit  having  the  germ  of  life  will  go  on 
in  other  groups. 

No  doubt  all  organizations  which  strive 
to  keep  from  being  institutionalized  fail  in 
their  efforts.  It  is  not  for  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  or  the  Red  Cross  or  the 
chamber  of  commerce  or  any  other  organiza- 
tion that  tries  to  remain  merely  a  tool  to 
boast,  or  put  on  a  holier-than-thou  attitude. 

It  is  easy  for  Dr.  Devine  or  for  others  to 
point  out  how  those  of  us  who  are  on  the 
firing  line  are  failing  to  maintain  our  ideals 
in  our  own  group  but  it  would  be  unfortun- 
ate if  those  who  have  preached  the  gospel 
of  non-institutionalism,  and  practiced  it  too, 
were  to  raise  questions  regarding  the  ideals 
themselves. 

Of  course  we  all  enjoyed  the  editorial.  I 
laughed  heartily  over  it, — as  any  one  must. 

I  think,  too,  that  I  know  Dr.  Devine's 
thought  well  enough  to  say  that  he  would 
be  the  first  to  add  to  all  that  he  has  written 
that  the  great  difficulty  in  social  work  is  the 
scarcity  of  workers  of  the  right  calibre,  that 
it  is  a  great  service  for  organizations  to 
discover  and  train  capable  executives,  to  lend 
them  on  leave  of  absence  to  communities 
which  need  them  and  ask  for  them,  until 
such  time  as  the  communities  can  train  up 
workers   for   themselves. 

In  the  leisure  time  field  the  few  have  had 
their  part.  Now  the  many  are  wanting  to 
help.  What  is  needed  is  not  paper  programs 
or  general  publicity  but  men  and  women 
who  have  been  trained  to  do,  who  can  assist 


the  many  to  work  out  their  own  ideas,  shar- 
ing all  good  ideas  from  every  corner  of  the 
country. 

The  large  cities  of  America  have  many 
leaders.  The  smaller  places  have  fewer 
and  are  even  more  keenly  appreciative  of 
contact  with  men  of  experience  and  training. 
What  is  desired  is  training:  "Send  us 
someone  who  knows,  who  can  train  us." 
After  all  community  service  rests  upon  the 
volunteers.  A  few  volunteers  can  go  away 
to  schools  of  philanthropy.  Most  volunteers 
must  have  a  paid  worker  who  has  had  a 
little  wider  experience  in  the  leisure  time 
field,  to  share  that  wider  experience  and  give 
to  them  laboratory  experience  under  direc- 
tion. Training  can  never  be  through  a  paper 
program.  Learning  is  through  doing.  What 
communities  desire  is  not  primarily  analysis, 
survey,  publicity,  "  stimulation,"  but  guid- 
ance in  the  "  next  steps  "  as  other  communi- 
ties have  taken  them.  A  complete  educa- 
tional program  for  communities  includes  the 
schools  of  social  work,  the  Survey,  and  pub- 
lication work  and  practical  laboratory  guid- 
ance in  the  field.  Communities  need  and 
recognize  their  need  for  all  three  kinds  of 
help.  The  money  spent  in  training  profes- 
sional leaders  in  the  schools  of  social  work 
could  be  divided  up  among  the  cities  but  it 
would  not  do  as  much  good  as  it  does  now. 
The  money  spent  by  Community  Service  (In- 
corporated) is  expended  almost  entirely  in 
localities  in  specific  services  in  building  up 
local  work,  particularly  in  giving  training  to 
volunteers.  If  the  same  money  were  given 
the  communities  to  spend  without  training, 
progress  would  be  slower.  Knowledge  and 
training  are  power  and  are  adequate  reason 
for  establishing  systems  of  training,  partic- 
ularly training  in  citizenship  through  doing, 
through  the  right  use  of  leisure. 

H.  S-  Braupher. 
[Secretary,  Community  Service,  Inc.] 

New  York. 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AFFILIATED  COMMITTEES  FOR  BETTER 
FILMS — M?mborship  open.  Address  National 
Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures,  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Varied  informational 
service  on  entertainment  and  educational  films 
adapted  to  needs  of  community  organizations, 
churches,  schools.  Also  service  for  city  officials. 
THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL  WORKERS — Edna  G.  Henry, 
Pies.,  Social  Service  Department,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis;  Antoinette  Cannon  Ex. 
Sec,  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Organi- 
zation to  promote  development  of  social  work  In 
hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  Meeting 
with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR 
LEGISLATION — John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131 
E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices;  industrial  safety  and  health;  work- 
men's compensation,  health  insurance;  one 
day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY — 
Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nurs- 
ing; infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age  and  school  age. 
AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU — An  Agency  for 
organizing  and  strengthening  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and 
commercial  organizations;  and  for  training 
men  in  the  profession  of  community  leadership. 
Address  our  nearest  office — 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— Miss  Cora  M  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers 
College,  New  York.  Organized  for  betterment 
of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phila.  Leaflets 
free.  P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  80c.  a  year. 
Membership  (entitles  to  Review  and  other  pub- 
lications)   $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 105  W.  40th  St..  New  York.  For  the 
conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education.  In- 
formation and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Frank  J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y; 
35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 
CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Dr.  L. 
Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean, 
Director.  To  arouse  public  interest  in  the 
health  of  school  children;  to  encourage  the 
systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools; 
to  develop  new  methods  of  Interesting  children 
in  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public 
health  workers  and  health  literature  for  chil- 
dren; to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child 
health   programme. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Organized  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1919,  to  conserve  the  values  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  to  help  people  of  all 
communities  employ  their  leisure  time  to  their 
best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Comnyinity  Service  (Incorporated) 
helps  in  organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the 
program  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will,  if  de- 
sired, serve  In  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity_itself,  through  the  community  commit- 
tee representative  of  community  interests,  deter- 
mines policies  and  assumes  complete  control  of 
the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres. ;  H.  3. 
Braucher,  sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— -Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human 
inheritances,  hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.      Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  31 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y;  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Serv- 
ice; Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y; 
Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y; 
Miss  Inez  Cavert,  ass't  research  sec'y. 
Commission  on  International  Justice  and 
Goodwill:   Rev.    Henry  A.   Atkinson,   sec'y. 


Commission     on     Church    and     Country     Life; 
Rev.    Edmund    de    S.    Brunner,    exec,    sec'y; 
Rev.   C.   O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
Commission    on    Relations    with    France    and 
Belgium,    uniting    American    religious    agen- 
cies   for    the    relief    and    reconstruction    of 
the   Protestant    forces    of    France    and    Bel- 
gium.      Chairman,    Rev.    Arthur    J.    Brown, 
105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York. 
National  Temperance  Society  and  Commission 
on     Temperance.       Hon.     Carl     E.     Milliken, 
chairman   Commission. 
HAMPTON    INSTITUTE: — J.    E.    Gregg,    princi- 
pal;   G.    P.    Phenix,    vice-pres. ;    F.    H.    Rogers, 
treas. ;     W.     H.     Scoville,     sec'y;     Hampton,     Va. 
Trains    Indian     and    Negro    youth.       Neither    a 
State    nor    a    Government    school.       Free    illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguard- 
ing. Conducts  National  Americanization  pro- 
gram. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DIS- 
ABLED MEN — John  Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  Fourth 
Ave.  at  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  crip- 
ples. Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work 
here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an 
enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the  physi- 
cally  handicapped. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laidler,  Secretary,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men 
and  women.  Annuel  membership  $3,  $5,  and 
$25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist  Review." 
Special   rates  for   students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE — Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000 
with  314  branches.  Membership,  $1  upward. 
NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physi- 
cal, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  in- 
terests of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town 
and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  edu- 
cation; camps;  restrooms,  room  registries, 
boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study; 
secretarial  training  school ;  foreign  and  over- 
seas work. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22d  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of 
administration;  education;  delinquency,  health; 
recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes  quar- 
terly, "  The  American  Child."  Photographs, 
slides  and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION, 
INC. — Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  ex- 
hibit material  which  visualizes  the  principles 
and  conditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide 
service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  cam- 
paigns, etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE — Dr.  Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir. ;  Associate  Medi- 
cal Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and 
Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y; 
50  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders, 
feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminol- 
ogy, war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  "Mental  Hygiene";  quarterly:  $2  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS — Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 

managing   director;    ,    field    sec'y; 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22nd 
St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quanti- 
ties at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Commit- 
tee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  pres.,  New  York;  W.  H. 
Parker,  gen.  sec'y,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chi- 
cago. General  organization  to  discuss  prin- 
ciples of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  effi- 
ciency of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  an- 
nual meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership  $3.  47th 
annual  meeting  New  Orleans,  April  14-21,  1920. 
Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 
Children — Henry  W.  Thurston,  New  York. 
Delinquents    and    Correction — Bernard    Glueck, 

M.   D.,   New  York. 
Health — George  J.    Nelbach,   New  York. 
Public    Agencies    and    Institutions — Robert    W. 

Kelso,   Boston. 
The  Family — Amelia   Sears,    Chicago. 
Industrial    and    Economic    Conditions — Florence 

Kelley,  New  York. 
The  Local  Community — H.  S.   Braucher,  N.   Y. 
Mental    Hygiene — C.     Macfie    Campbell,     M.     D., 

Baltimore. 
Organization  of  Social  Forces — William  J.   Nor- 
ton, Detroit. 
Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America 

— Allen  T.  Burns,  New  York. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERV- 
ICE— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'm,  257  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  vol- 
unteer woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific 
service  along  social  and  economic  lines;  co- 
operating with  government  agencies. 
NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH— NURSING — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique; to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  infor- 
mation. Official  organ,  the  "  Public  Health 
Nurse,"  subscription  included  in  membership. 
Dues,   $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22d  St.. 
New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  work- 
ers organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  personnel  (no  fees)  and  to  work  con- 
structively through  members  for  professional 
standards. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres. ;  Rush  Taggart,  treas. ;  Virgil 
V.  Johnson,  sec'y;  465  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York.  Composed  of  social  agencies  working  to 
guide  and  protect  travelers,  especially  women 
and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION, 
381  Fourth  Avenue.  Charles  J.  Hatfield, 
M.  D. ,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing 
problems  and  other  phases  of  tuberculosis 
work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade.  Publishers  "  Journal  of  the  Outdoor 
Life,"  "  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis  "  and 
"  Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  ser- 
vice among  Negroes,  L.  HollingBWorth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  127 
East  23d  St.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions 
of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains 
Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  64  W. 
Randolph  St.  (Room  1003),  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Offi- 
cial organ,    "  Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y; 
1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighbor- 
hood and  community  center  activities  and  ad- 
ministration. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION — 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J. 
H.  Kellogg,  pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 
RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  23d  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Educa- 
tion. Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Li- 
brary, Southern  Highland  Division. 
SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Cleanng  house  for  informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city  man- 
ager plan,  county  gov't.  Pamphlets  free. 
TCSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  meth- 
ods. Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren  Logan, 
treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y;  Tuskegee, 
Ala. 
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REPORT  of  the 

INDUSTRIAL  CONFERENCE 

Called  by  THE  PRESIDENT 

March  6,  1920 

n-JSSSr-  Di;  j™"™    •    •    ■    --  L     Introduction 

Jo7n7oTgnanfzaSonPTehSrough  Employee  Representation        -     821  ^T^gE    Industrial    Conference    was    convened    by    the 

Ill-Plan  for  Adjustment  of  Disputes 822  President   on    December    I,    iqiQ-      Under   date   of 

General   Description 822  X       JJecemb<;r   19*   it  issued   for  publication  on   Decem- 

1.  Procedure  When  Both  Sides  Voluntarily  Submit  Dis-  ber    29th,    a    tentative   plan    of   machinery    to    adjust 

putes  for  Adjustments 822  disputes   in   general   industry   by  conference,   conciliation    in- 

2.  Procedure  When  There  Is  no  Voluntary  Submission    -    822  quiry    and    arbitration.      Criticism    and    constructive    suezes- 
^Nadonal  ^Regional"  Boards     =        '-        =        \        I    g*  tions   from   the  public  were   requested. 

2.  National  Industrial  Board 822  The  tentative  report  provided   for  the  adjustment  of  dis- 

3.  Regional  Chairmen  and  Vice-Chairmen       -        -        ;823  putes  rather  than  their  prevention.     The  purpose  of  the  Con- 

4.  Panels    of    Employers    and    Employes    for    Regional  W.*n^0  ;„  n.,ki;«l,;.,~  *u   *              ..                     i       •             , 

Boards     -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -    823  Ierence  ln  publishing  that  report  was  to  obtain  at  the  earliest 

5.  Detailed    Procedure    of   Regional   Adjustment    Con-  moment   constructive   criticism   of   the   plan    for    adjustment, 

ference    ---------    823  while  the  Conference  was  engaged  in   the  further  develop- 

Cognizance  of  Disputes,  Submission,  Selection  of  Rep-  ment  of  methods  of  prevention. 

resentatives,    Selection    from    the    Panels,    Formation  ^,      r<      i 

of    Regional   Adjustment    Conference,    Ascertainment  1.he  Conference  reconvened  on  January  12,   1920.     It  has 

of  facts  received  a  vast  amount  of  helpful  comment  from  individuals 

6.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Regional  Board  of  Inquiry  -  824  and  organizations  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  it  has  also 
Organization  of  Regional  Board  of  Inquiry,  Right  to  Uj  ,.},„  ,..'h„M  r  *  ,•  .  J  .  .  ,  . 
Subpoena  and  Examination,  Reports,  Right  of  the  ft?  the  af^ance  of  leading  representatives  of  capital  and 
Chairman  to  Vote  laoor,  speaking  tor  large  numbers  of  employers  and  employees, 

7.  Transformation  of  the  Regional   Boards   of   Inquiry  who  have  come  before  it  in  frank  consultation.     This  ma- 

Into  Regional  Adjustment  Conference     -        -        -     824  terial  has  been  carefully  weighed 

8.  Umpire         -        - 824  ~>,       n      ,                      J          6        '.    . 

9.  Combination    of   Regions 824  l  ne  Conference  now  proposes  joint  organization  of  man- 

10.  Time  of  Reporting  Findings 824  agement  and  employees  as  a  means  of  preventing  misunder- 

11.  Effect  of  Decision       - -    824  standing  and  of  securing  cooperative  effort.     It  has  modified 

£  PrP£re°llifjreatdoSComply  with  "an  Award        -~    g»  ^   »»«^  ^  of   adjustment  so   as  to   diminish   the   field 

14.  Relation  of  Boards  to  Existing  Machinery  for  Con-  ol  arbitration  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  voluntary  settlement 

ciliation   and  Adjustment 825  by  agreement.     As  modified  the  plan  makes  machinery  avail- 

15.  General  Provisions 825  able    for    collective    bargaining,    with    only    incidental    and 

n!  Jr^ctl^rrnformation    :        '-        I        '-       '-        '-    III  l™ited  arbitration.     The  Conference  has  extended   the  plan 

Public  Utilities    -        -        - 825  t0.  cover  disputes   affecting  public   utilities  other   than  steam 

Public  Employees 826  railroads  and  it  has  enlarged  it  to  cover  the  services  of  pub- 

IV — Other  Problems  Affecting  the  Employment  Relationship     -     827  lie  employees. 

1.  The  Development  of  Industrial  Relations     -         -         -     827  TVi»    nroo,,*-    «,„«,..      1™    J     l„        -*u                  u                       -r 

2.  Collective     Bargaining 827  ,L. he  Present   rePort   also   deals  with   a  number   of   specific 

3.  Hours  of  Labor 828  subjects  consideration  of  which  should  underlie  any  approach 

4.  Women  in  Industry 828  to  the  industrial  problem.     Some  of  these  are  matters  of  cur- 

5.  Child    Labor 828  rent  controversy. 

7.  Wages'8       -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -    829  ^e  causes  or  industrial  unrest  are  many.     Among  others 

8.  Profit  Sharing  and  Gain  Sharing        -        -        -        -    830  tne7  include  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  unrestrained  specu- 

9.  Thrift  Agencies 830  lation,    spectacular    instances    of    excessive    profits,    excessive 

10.  Inflation  and  High  Cost  of  Living    -        -        -        -    830  accumulation    and   misuse   of    wealth,    inequality    in    readjust- 

12.  AgricultS?       "         -        -        -        -        -        -        -    831  ments   of  wage  schedules.   release   of  ideas   and   emotions  by 

13."  Unemployment  and  Part  Time  Employment        -        -     832  tne  war»  socia^  revolutionary  theories  imported  from  Europe, 

14.  Public  Employment  Clearing  House    -                             833  the  belief  that  free  speech  is  restricted,  the  intermittency  of 

V — Conclusion 834  employment,  fear  of  unemployment,  excessive  hours  of  work 


The  prompt  distribution  of  this  report  to  all  Survey  readers  was  made  possible  by  the  gift  of  Julius  Rosenwald,  member 
of  the  Industrial  Conference,  and  of  the  National  Council  of  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 
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in  certain  industries,  lack  of  adequate  housing,  unnecessarily 
high  infant  mortality  in  industrial  centers,  loss  of  personal 
contact  in  large  industrial  units  and  the  culmination  of  a 
growing  belief  on  the  part  of  both  employers  and  employees 
that  a  readjustment  is  necessary  to  a  wholesome  continuity 
of  their  united  effort. 

For  the  most  part  causes  of  unrest  are  not  the  result  of 
the  war;  they  have  been  accentuated  by  it.  Much  investi- 
gation and  public  discussion  have  been  devoted  to  these  mat- 
ters. The  relative  importance  and  emphasis  laid  on  the  dif- 
ferent causes  varies  with  each  investigator.  The  Confer- 
ence, in  Part  IV,  has  made  suggestions  for  dealing  with  some 
of  the  conditions  enumerated,  and  it  hopes  that  progress 
toward  remedying  them  may  be  accelerated  by  the  further 
development  of  employee  representation  and  by  the  use  of  the 
suggested  machinery   for  adjustment. 

There  is,  however,  a  feature  of  the  present  industrial  un- 
rest which  differentiates  it  from  that  commonly  existing 
before  the  war.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  unrest  today  is 
characterized  more  than  ever  before  by  purposes  and  desires 
which  go  beyond  the  mere  demand  for  higher  wages  and 
shorter  hours.  Aspirations  inherent  in  this  form  of  restless- 
ness are  to  a  greater  extent  psychological  and  intangible. 
They  are  not  for  that  reason  any  less  significant.  They  re- 
veal a  desire  on  the  part  of  workers  to  exert  a  larger  and 
more  organic  influence  upon  the  processes  of  industrial  life. 
This  impulse  is  not  to  be  discouraged  but  made  helpful  and 
cooperative.  With  comprehending  and  sympathetic  appre- 
ciation, it  can  be  converted  into  a  force  working  for  a  better 
spirit  and  understanding  between  capital  and  labor,  and  for 
more  effective  cooperation. 

The  wisest  suggestions  for  the  prevention  and  relief  of 
industrial  unrest  are  to  be  found  by  interpreting  the  best 
thought  and  experience  of  those  employers  and  employees 
who,  within  the  area  of  their  own  activities,  have  most  suc- 
cessfully dealt  with  the  problem.  The  Conference  in 
making  its  final  report  has  considered  the  interpreting  of 
actual  achievements  its  most  useful  function.  It  believes 
that  practical  experience  is  more  useful  than  the  views  of 
extremists  on  either  side.  Such  experience  shows  that  no 
group  of  men  can  successfully  undertake  to  deal  with  the 
interests  of  other  groups  without  their  cooperative  partici- 
pation in  the  methods  of  equitable  adjustment. 

The  guiding  thought  of  the  Conference  has  been  that  the 
right  relationship  between  employer  and  employee  can  be  best 
promoted  by  the  deliberate  organization  of  that  relationship. 
That  organization  should  begin  w'thin  the  plant  itself.  Its 
object  should  be  to  organize  unity  of  interest  and  thus  dimin- 
ish the  area  of  conflict,  and  supply  by  organized  cooperation 
between  employers  and  employees  the  advantages  of  that  hu- 
man relationship  that  existed  between  them  when  industries 
were  smaller.  Such  organization  should  provide  for  the  joint 
action  of  managers  and  employees  in  dealing  with  their  com- 
mon interests.  It  should  emphasize  the  responsibility  of  man- 
agers to  know  men  at  least  as  intimately  as  they  know  mate- 
rials, and  the  right  and  duty  of  employees  to  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  industry,  its  processes  and  policies.  Employees 
need  to^  understand  their  relation  to  the  joint  endeavor  so 
that  they  may  once  more  have  a  creative  interest  in  their 
work. 

Industrial  problems  vary  not  only  with  each  industry  but 
in  each  establishment.  Therefore,  the  strategic  place  to  be- 
gin battle  with  misunderstanding  is  within  the  industrial  plant 
itself.  Primarily  the  settlement  must  come  from  the  bottom, 
not  from  the  top. 

The  Conference  finds  that  joint  organization  of  manage- 
ment   and    employees   where    undertaken   with   sincerity    and 


good  will  has  a  record  of  success.  The  general  principles 
governing  such  organization  are  stated  at  length  under  the 
title,  "  Employee  Representation."  It  is  not  a  field  for  legis- 
lation, because  the  form  which  employee  representation  should 
take  may  vary  in  every  plant.  The  Conference,  therefore, 
does  not  direct  this  recommendation  to  legislators  but  to  man- 
agers and  employees. 

If  the  joint  organization  of  management  and  employees  in 
the  plant  or  industry  fails  to  reach  a  collective  agreement,  or 
if  without  such  joint  organization,  disputes  arise  which  are 
not  settled  by  existing  agencies,  then  the  Conference  proposes 
a  system  of  settlement  close  at  hand  and  under  governmental 
encouragement,  and  a  minimum  of  regulation.  The  entrance 
of  the  Government  into  these  problems  should  be  to  stimulate 
further  cooperation. 

The  system  of  settlement  consists  of  a  plan,  nation-wide  in 
scope,  with  a  National  Industrial  Board,  local  Regional  Con- 
ferences and  Boards  of  Inquiry,  as  follows: 

1.  The  parties  to  the  dispute  may  voluntarily  submit  their  differ- 
ences for  settlement  to  a  board,  known  as  a  Regional  Adjustment 
Conference.  This  board  consists  of  four  representatives  selected  by 
the  parties,  and  four  others  in  their  industry  chosen  by  them  and 
familiar  with  their  problems.  The  board  is  presided  over  by  a 
trained  government  official,  the  regional  chairman,  who  acts  as  a 
conciliator.  If  a  unanimous  agreement  is  reached,  it  results  in  a 
collective  bargain  having  the  same  effect  as  if  reached  by  joint 
organization  in  the  shop- 

2.  If  the  Regional  Conference  fails  to  agree  unanimously,  the 
matter,  with  certain  restrictions,  goes,  under  the  agreement  of  sub- 
mission, to  the  National  Industrial  Board,  unless  the  parties  prefer 
the  decision  of  an  umpire  selected  by  them. 

3.  The  voluntary  submission  to  a  Regional  Adjustment  Conference 
carries  with  it  an  agreement  by  both  parties  that  there  shall  be  no 
interference  with  production  pending  the  processes  of  adjustment. 

4.  If  the  parties,  or  either  of  them,  refuse  voluntarily  to  submit 
the  dispute  to  the  processes  of  the  plan  of  adjustment,  a  Regional 
Board  of  Inquiry  is  formed  by  the  regional  chairman,  of  two  em- 
ployers and  two  employees  from  the  industry,  and  not  parties  to  the 
dispute.  This  Board  has  the  right,  under  proper  safeguards,  to  sub- 
poena witnesses  and  records,  and  the  duty  to  publish  its  findings  as 
a  guide  to  public  opinion.  Either  of  the  parties  at  conflict  may  join 
the  Board  of  Inquiry  on  giving  an  undertaking  that,  so  far  as  its 
side  is  concerned,  it  will  agree  to  submit  its  contention  to  a  Regional 
Adjustment  Conference,  and,  if  both  join,  a  Regional  Adjustment 
Conference  is  automatically  created. 

5.  The  National  Industrial  Board  in  Washington  has  general  over- 
sight of  the  working  of  the  plan. 

6.  The  plan  is  applicable  also  to  public  utilities,  but  in  such  cases, 
the  government  agency,  having  power  to  regulate  the  service,  has 
two  representatives  in  the  Adjustment  Conference.  Provision  is 
made  for  prompt  report  of  its  findings  to  the  rate  regulating  body. 

The  Conference  makes  no  recommendation  of  a  plan  to  cover 
steam  railroads  and  other  carriers,  for  which  legislation  has  recently 
been  enacted  by  Congress. 

7.  The  plan  provides  machinery  for  prompt  and  fair  adjustment 
of  wages  and  working  conditions  of  government  employees.  It  is 
especially  necessary  for  this  class  of  employees,  who  should  not  be 
permitted  to  strike. 

8.  The  plan  involves  no  penalties  other  than  those  imposed  by 
public  opinion.  It  does  not  impose  compulsory  arbitration.  It  does 
not  deny  the  right  to  strike-  It  does  not  submit  to  arbitration  the 
policy  of  the  "  closed  "  or  "  open  "  shop. 

The  plan  is  national  in  scope  and  operation,  yet  it  is  de- 
centralized. It  is  different  from  anything  in  operation  else- 
where. It  is  based  upon  American  experience  and  is  designed 
to  meet  American  conditions.  It  employs  no  legal  authority 
except  the  right  of  inquiry.  Its  basic  idea  is  stimulation  to 
settlement  of  differences  by  the  parties  in  conflict,  and  the 
enlistment  of  public  opinion  toward  enforcing  that  method  of 
settlement. 


II.  Prevention  of  Disputes 


JOINT    ORGANIZATION    THROUGH    EMPLOYEE 
REPRESENTATION 

PREVENTION  of  disputes  is  worth  more  than  cure. 
The  Conference  feels  that  a  new  basis  of  industrial  peace 
may  be  found  in  the  further  development  of  the  demo- 
cratic organization  of  the  relations  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees, now  widely  in  progress  through  the  country. 

Modern  industry,  as  conducted  in  large  plants,  has  caused 
a  loss  of  personal  contact  between  employers  and  employees. 
It  has  also  caused,  through  high  specialization  and  repetitive 
mechanical  processes,  a  loss  of  creative  interest.  But  it  makes 
possible  a  greater  production  of  the  material  things  which 
contribute  to  the  common  resources  of  the  people.  Upon  these 
resources  an  advancing  civilization,  with  a  higher  common 
standard  of  living,  must  depend. 

Direct  personal  contact  in  the  old  manner  cannot  be  re- 
stored. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  find  the  best  possible 
substitute  through  democratic  representation.  Employees 
need  an  established  channel  of  expression  and  an  opportunity 
for  responsible  consultation  on  matters  which  affect  them  in 
their  relations  with  their  employers  and  their  work.  There 
must  be  diffused  among  them  a  better  knowledge  of  the  indus- 
try as  a  whole  and  of  their  own  relation  to  its  success.  Em- 
ployee representation  will  not  only  enable  them  better  to  ad- 
vance their  own  interests,  but  will  make  them  more  defi- 
nitely conscious  of  their  own  contribution,  and  their  own 
responsibilities. 

Employee  representation  has  been  discussed  under  different 
names  and  forms,  such  as  shop  committees,  shop  councils, 
works  councils,  representative  government  in  industry  and 
others.  But  representation  is  a  definite  principle  rather  than 
a  form.  The  Conference,  therefore,  prefers  the  generic  term 
"  employee  representation."  In  using  this  term  the  Confer- 
ence has  in  mind  the  successful  application  of  the  principle 
to  various  activities  outside,  as  well  as  within,  the  purely  in- 
dustrial field. 

From  both  employers  and  employees  the  Conference  has  re- 
ceived thoughtful  and  helpful  suggestions  as  to  the  possibilities, 
under  proper  conditions,  of  employee  representation.  These 
suggestions  clearly  proceed  from  a  genuine  desire  that  this 
movement  may  spread  in  accordance  with  sound  principles  and 
be  kept  from  perversions  which  would  threaten  its  lasting  use- 
fulness by  making  it  an  agency  of  attack  rather  than  a  means 
to  peace. 

Employee  representation  organizes  the  relations  of  employer 
and  employee  so  that  they  regularly  come  together  to  deal  with 
their  common  interests.  It  is  operating  successfully  under 
union  agreements  in  organized  shops.  It  is  operating  in  non- 
union shops,  and  it  is  operating  in  shops  where  union  and  non- 
union men  work  side  by  side.  In  plants  working  under  union 
agreement,  it  adds  to  collective  bargaining  an  agency  of  co- 
operation within  the  plant.  It  is  itself  an  agency  of  collective 
bargaining  and  cooperation  where  union  agreements  do  not 
obtain. 

It  is  idle  wholly  to  deny  the  existence  of  conflicting  interests 
between  employers  and  employees.  But  there  are  wide  areas  of 
activity  in  which  their  interests  coincide.  It  is  the  part  of 
statesmanship  to  organize  identity  of  interest  where  it  exists 
in  order  to  reduce  the  area  of  conflict.  The  representative 
principle  is  needed  to  make  effective  the  employee's  interest  in 
production,  as  well  as  ui  wages  and  working  conditions.  It 
is  likewise  needed  to  make  more  effective  the  employer's  in- 
terest in  the  human  element  of  industry. 

The  idea  of  employee  representation  has  aroused  opposition 
from  two  sources.  On  the  one  hand,  in  plants  too  large  for 
direct  personal  contact,  employers  who  still  adhere  to  the 
theory  that  labor  is  a  commodity,  hold  off  from  any  form  of  co- 
operation with  employees.  This  view  is  steadily  disappearing 
and  will,  it  is  hoped,  wholly  disappear.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
number  of  trade  union  leaders  regard  shop  representation  as  a 


subtle  weapon  directed  against  the  union.  This  thought  is 
apparently  based  on  the  fear  that  it  may  be  used  by  some 
employers  to  undermine  the  unions.  Conceived  in  that  spirit 
no  plan  can  be  a  lasting  agency  of  industrial  peace. 

But  occasional  misuse  of  employee  representation  and  the 
consequent  hesitancy  of  organized  labor  to  endorse  it  officially, 
are  based  on  a  misconception  of  the  possible  and  desirable  rela- 
tions between  the  union  and  the  shop  committee.  This  rela- 
tion is  a  complementary,  and  not  a  mutually  exclusive  one.  In 
many  plants  the  trade  union  and  the  shop  committee  are  both 
functioning  harmoniously.  In  some  establishments  the  men 
are  unionized,  and  the  shop  committees  are  composed  of  union 
men.  In  others,  some  men  belong  to  the  trade  union  while  all 
belong  to  the  shop  organization. 

The  union  has  had  its  greatest  success  in  dealing  with  basic 
working  conditions,  and  with  the  general  level  of  wages  in 
organized  and  partially  organized  industries  and  crafts.  It 
has  also  indirectly  exerted  an  influence  on  standards  in  un- 
organized trades.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the 
future  this  influence  will  not  continue. 

Local  problems,  however,  fall  naturally  within  the  province 
of  shop  committees.  No  organization  covering  the  whole  trade 
and  unfamiliar  with  special  local  conditions  and  the  questions 
that  come  up  from  day  to  day,  is  by  itself  in  a  position  to  deal 
with  these  questions  adequately,  or  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
employer  and  employee  in  methods  to  improve  production  and 
to  reduce  strain.  Except  for  trades  in  which  the  union  itself 
has  operated  under  a  system  of  employee  representation,  as  it 
does  in  shipbuilding  and  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  in 
other  trades,  these  internal  factors  are  likely  either  to  be  ne- 
glected or  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  way  which  does  not  make  for 
satisfactory  cooperation. 

The  existence  of  employee  representation  in  plants  operating 
under  union  agreement  does  not  necessarily  reduce  the  scope  of 
the  union  representative's  work.  But  matters  are  more  likely 
to  come  to  him  as  questions  of  the  application  of  an  agreement 
rather  than  as  mere  grievances.  In  other  words  he  has  greater 
opportunity  for  service  in  negotiation  of  an  essentially  con- 
ciliatory nature.  The  fortunate  results  of  such  development 
have  been  evident  in  industries  in  which  employee  representa- 
tion and  trade  unions  have  for  some  time  been  functioning 
harmoniously. 

Employee  representation  must  not  be  considered  solely  as  a 
device  for  settling  grievances.  It  can  find  success  only  if  it  also 
embodies  cooperation  in  the  problem  of  production.  What- 
ever subjects  the  representatives  come  to  feel  as  having  a  rela- 
tion to  their  work,  and  their  effectiveness  as  members  of  the 
plant,  may  come  within  the  field  of  committee  consideration. 
It  is  a  thing  to  be  undertaken,  if  at  all,  in  a  thoroughgoing 
way.  Representatives  must  be  selected  by  the  employees  with 
absolute  freedom.  In  order  to  prevent  suspicion  on  any  side, 
selection  should  be  by  secret  ballot.  There  must  be  equal 
freedom  of  expression  thereafter.  All  employees  must  feel 
absolutely  convinced  that  the  management  will  not  discriminate 
against  them  in  any  way  because  of  any  activities  in  connection 
with  shop  committees.  Meetings  should  be  held  frequently 
and  regularly,  not  merely  when  specific  disputes  are  threatened. 
Both  sides  must  be  prepared  to  study  the  problems  presented 
and  must  give  them  patient,  serious  and  open-minded  con- 
sideration. There  should  be  made  available  those  facilities  and 
facts  essential  to  the  formation  of  soundly  based  conclusions. 

Employee  representation  offers  no  royal  road  to  industrial 
peace.  No  employer  should  suppose  that  merely  by  installing 
some  system  of  shop  representation  he  can  be  assured,  without 
continued  effort,  of  harmony  and  increased  production. 
Doubtless  there  will  be  failures  where  the  plan  is  adopted  as  a 
fad  or  a  panacea.  It  is  only  a  means  whereby  sincerity  of 
purpose,  frank  dealing  and  the  establishment  of  common  inter- 
ests, may  bring  mutual  advantage. 
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The  development  and  maintenance  of  right  relations  be- 
tween employer  and  employee  require  more  than  mere  organi- 
zation. Intelligent  and  wise  administration  is  needed  of  all 
those  problems  of  production  that  directly  touch  the  employee. 
Conditions  affecting  human  beings  in  industry  were,  during 
the  last  generation,  largely  in  charge  of  men  whose  special 
training  had  been  devoted  to  the  mechanical  side  of  production. 
Much  study  was  given  to  the  machinery  and  processes  upon 
which  men  worked.  But  the  factors  that  contribute  to  the 
broader  human  development  and  satisfaction  of  the  employee 
and  that  lead  to  increased  productivity  were  too  nearly  ne- 
glected. The  elimination  of  human  friction  is,  even  from  the 
point  of  view  of  increased  production,  at  least  no  less  important 
than  the  elimination  of  waste  in  materials,  or  in  mechanical 
power. 

Establishments  in  which  the  ultimate  management  is  of 
necessity  widely  removed  from  the  employees,  require  pro- 
vision for  specialized  study  of  industrial  relations.  But  the 
right  concept  of  human  relations  in  industry,  which  should  be 
the  primary  impulse  of  management,  is  of  full  value  only  when 
it    permeates    the    entire    administrative    force.      Far-sighted 


executives  testify  to  the  advantage  gained  from  careful  and 
painstaking  efforts  to  encourage  and  educate  their  foremen  in 
the  proper  attitude  toward  employees. 

A  large  proportion  of  men  trained  in  our  engineering  and 
technical  schools  now  pass  into  executive  positions.  It  is, 
therefore,  desirable  that  these  schools  should  provide  courses 
of  instruction  in  which  the  psychological  and  industrial  back- 
ground for  human  relations  work  shall  be  developed.  But  no 
amount  of  education  outside  the  plant  will  remove  the  need 
for  the  systematic  training  of  the  force  within. 

Some  industries  have  extended  the  principles  of  employee 
representation  beyond  the  individual  plant.  The  voluntary 
joint  councils  which  have  thus  been  set  up  in  the  clothing  in- 
dustry, in  the  printing  trade,  and  elsewhere  are  fruitful  ex- 
periments in  industrial  organization. 

The  Conference  has  had  the  benefit  of  testimony  from  both 
employers  and  employees  who  have  had  experience  of  the  re- 
sults of  employee  representation.  An  enthusiasm  has  been 
shown  which  comes  from  a  sincere  feeling  of  substantial 
progress  in  the  development  of  human  relations. 


III.  Plan  for  Adjustment  of  Disputes 


GENERAL    DESCRIPTION 

1.    Procedure    When    Both    Sides    Voluntarily    Submit 
Disputes  for  Adjustment 

THE  United  States  shall  be  divided  into  a  specified  num- 
ber of  industrial  regions,  in  each  of  which  there  shall  be 
a  chairman. 

Whenever  a  dispute  arises  in  a  region,  which  can  not  be 
settled  by  existing  machinery,  the  regional  chairman  may  re- 
quest each  side  to  submit  the  dispute  to  a  Regional  Adjust- 
ment Conference,  to  be  composed  of  two  representatives  from 
each  side,  parties  to  the  dispute,  and  two  representatives  to  be 
selected  by  each  side  from  the  panels  herein  provided  for.  The 
regional  chairman  shall  preside  but  not  vote  at  the  Conference. 

If  the  Conference  reaches  a  unanimous  agreement  it  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  collective  bargain  between  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute and  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  a  trade  agreement. 
If  the  Conference  does  not  reach  an  agreement  and  the  dis- 
agreement relates  to  wages,  hours  or  working  conditions,  it 
shall  make  a  finding  of  the  material  facts,  and  state  the  reasons 
why  it  was  unable  to  reach  an  agreement.  The  regional  chair- 
man shall  report  such  finding  and  statement  to  the  National 
Industrial  Board  herein  provided  for,  which  shall  determine 
the  matters  so  submitted  as  arbitrator.  If  the  National  In- 
dustrial Board  shall  reach  a  unanimous  agreement,  it  shall 
report  its  determination  back  to  the  Regional  Adjustment  Con- 
ference, which  shall  in  accordance  therewith  state  the  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  to  the  dispute  the  same  as  if  the  Con- 
ference had  reached  a  unanimous  conclusion.  If  the  National 
Industrial  Board  shall  fail  to  reach  a  unanimous  conclusion, 
it  shall  make  majority  and  minority  reports  and  transmit  them 
to  the  regional  chairman,  who  shall  immediately  publish  such 
reports,  or  such  adequate  abstracts  thereof,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  inform  the  public  of  the  material  facts  and  the  reasons 
why  the  Board  was  unable  to  reach  an  agreement. 

If  the  Conference  does  not  reach  an  agreement  and  its  dis- 
agreement relates  to  matters  other  than  wages,  hours,  or  work- 
ing conditions,  it  shall  make  and  publish  its  report,  or  majority 
and  minority  reports  stating  the  material  facts  and  the  reasons 
why  it  was  unable  to  reach  an  agreement. 

If  the  parties  to  the  dispute  so  desire,  they  may  select  an 
umpire  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  place  of  the  National  Industrial 
Board,  and  in  such  case,  the  determination  of  the  umpire  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Regional  Adjustment  Conference  with 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  a  determination  by  the  National 
Industrial  Board. 

The  appointment  of  representatives  to  the   Regional   Con- 


ference constitutes  a  voluntary  agreement,  (a)  that  there  shall  be 
no  cessation  of  production  during  the  processes  of  adjustment, 
(b)  to  accept  as  an  effective  collective  bargain  the  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  Regional  Adjustment  Conference,  (c)  to  ac- 
cept as  an  effective  collective  bargain,  (in  case  of  failure  of  the 
Regional  Adjustment  Conference)  the  decision  of  a  mutually 
chosen  umpire,  (d)  to  accept  as  an  effective  collective  bargain, 
(in  case  of  failure  of  the  Regional  Adjustment  Conference, 
or  upon  failure  of  the  parties  to  agree  upon  an  umpire)  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  National  Industrial  Board  upon 
wages,  hours  and  working  conditions. 

2.  Procedure  When  There  Is  No  Voluntary 
Submission 
If  both  parties  to  the  dispute  refuse  to  submit  it  to  a  Regional 
Adjustment  Conference  through  the  failure  to  appoint  repre- 
sentatives within  the  time  allowed,  the  chairman  shall  organize 
forthwith,  a  Regional  Board  of  Inquiry,  consisting  of  two  em- 
ployers from  the  top  of  the  employers'  panel  for  the  industry 
concerned,  and  two  employees  from  the  top  of  the  employees' 
panel  for  the  craft  or  crafts  concerned.  The  four  so  chosen 
with  the  chairman  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Inquiry. 

If  either  side  shall  have  selected  representatives,  and  thereby 
agreed  to  submit  to  the  process  of  adjustment  of  the  dispute, 
such  representatives  may  select  two  names  from  their  panel  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  a  Regional  Adjustment  Conference. 
Such  representatives  of  the  party  to  the  dispute,  may  sit  on  the 
Board  of  Inquiry  and  take  full  part  as  members  thereof.  The 
six  thus  selected,  with  the  chairman,  shall  thereafter  constitute 
the  Board  of  Inquiry. 

The  Board  of  Inquiry  shall  proceed  forthwith  to  investigate 
the  dispute,  and  make  and  publish  its  report,  and  if  not  in 
agreement,  its  majority  and  minority  reports,  in  order  that  the 
public  may  know  the  facts  material  to  the  dispute,  and  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  parties  to  it. 

DETAILS    OF    THE    PLAN 
1.    National  and  Regional  Boards 
There  shall  be  established  a  National  Industrial  Board,  Re- 
gional Adjustment  Conferences  and  Boards  of  Inquiry. 

2.    National  Industrial  Board 
The  National  Industrial  Board  shall  have  its  headquarters  in 
Washington,  and  shall  be  composed  of  nine  members  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.     In  order  to 
insure  appointment  upon  such  Board  of  persons  familiar  with 
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industrial  questions  and  capable  of  estimating  the  effect  of  the 
decisions  rendered,  three  shall  be  chosen  from  persons'  repre- 
sentative of  industrial  employers,  three  from  persons  repre- 
sentative of  industrial  employees,  and  three  from  persons  repre- 
sentative of  general  interests,  who  shall  be  specially  qualified  by 
reason  of  knowledge  or  experience  with  economic  and  general 
questions.  All  shall  act  for  the  general  welfare  and  shall  be 
selected  without  regard  to  political  affiliations.  One  of  the 
three  persons  representative  of  general  interests  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President  as  chairman. 

The  terms  of  office  of  members  of  the  National  Industrial 
Board  shall  be  six  years;  at  the  outset  three  members,  includ- 
ing one  from  each  group,  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  three  members  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  three  mem- 
bers for  a  term  of  six  years;  thereafter  three  members,  one  from 
each  group,  shall  retire  at  the  end  of  each  period  of  two  years. 
Members  shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

The  Board  shall  have  general  supervisory  power  over,  and 
shall  make  rules  governing  the  general  administration  of  the 
plan.  It  may,  in  its  discretion,  require  the  regional  chairman 
to  take  cognizance  of  a  dispute  and  to  institute  the  regional 
machinery  to  deal  with  the  same;  it  may  also  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  regional  machinery  in  case  the  regional  chair- 
man shall  have  set  the  same  in  motion  under  circumstances 
which  the  National  Industrial  Board  disapproves.  It  shall 
act  as  a  board  of  appeal  on  questions  of  wages,  hours  and 
working  conditions  which  cannot  be  adjusted  by  a  Regional 
Adjustment  Conference,  and  in  such  cases  it  shall  act  by  unani- 
mous vote.  It  may  act  as  a  board  of  appeal  on  all  other  ques- 
tions which  may  come  before  a  Regional  Adjustment  Con- 
ference, which  may  be  voluntarily  submitted  to  it  by  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  and  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  agree  upon 
in  the  Regional  Adjustment  Conference,  except  questions  of 
policy  such  as  the  "  closed  "  or  "  open  "  shop.  In  such  cases, 
it  shall  act  by  such  vote,  unanimous  or  otherwise,  as  the  sub- 
mission shall  specify.  In  case  it  is  unable  to  reach  a  determina- 
tion, it  shall  make  and  cause  to  be  published,  majority  and 
minority  reports.  Such  reports  shall  be  matters  of  public 
record. 

On  all  administrative  questions,  the  Board  may  act  by  ma- 
jority vote. 

In  order  to  facilitate  its  business,  the  Board  may,  in  the  less 
important  cases,  subdivide  into  parts  of  three,  constituted  of 
one  member  from  each  group. 

In  the  event  that  the  facts  transmitted  to  it  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Regional  Adjustment  Conference  are,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Board,  inadequate  to  enable  it  to  make  a  decision,  the 
Board  shall  send  the  case  back  to  the  regional  chairman  with 
instructions  to  secure  such  further  facts  as  may  be  needed.  If 
the  representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  are  in  agree- 
ment upon  the  facts  required,  the  chairman  shall  then  secure 
and  communicate  to  the  National  Industrial  Board  such  facts ; 
or  (in  case  of  their  failure  to  agree)  he  shall  reconvene  the 
Regional  Adjustment  Conference  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
supplementary  report  concerning  the  needed  facts.  The  Na- 
tional Industrial  Board  shall  have  no  right  of  inquiry  and  no 
power  to  subpoena.  When  the  Board  finds  it  necessary  to  call 
for  additional  facts,  as  just  indicated,  the  time  for  the  decision 
of  the  case  by  the  Board  may  be  extended,  if  necessary,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  requisite  facts. 

3.    Regional  Chairmen  and  Vice-Chairmen 
In  each  region  the  President  shall  appoint  a  regional  chair- 
man.    He  shall  be  a  representative  of  the  public  interest,  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years  and  be  eligible  for  re- 
appointment. 

Whenever  in  any  industrial  region,  because  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  disputes,  prompt  action  is  impossible,  or  where  the 
situation  makes  it  desirable,  the  National  Industrial  Board 
may,  in  its  discretion,  choose  one  or  more  vice-chairmen  and 
provide  for  the  establishment  under  their  chairmanship  of 
additional  Regional  Conferences  or  Boards  of  Inquiry.     The 


terms  of  office  of  such  vice-chairmen  shall  be  limited  to  the 
consideration  of  the  specified  cases  for  which  they  are 
appointed. 

4.    Panels   of  Employers   and  Employees    for    Regional 

Boards 
Panels  of  employers  and  employees  for  each  region  shall  be 
prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  respectively,  after  conference  with  the  employers  and 
employees,  respectively,  of  the  regions.  The  panels  shall  be 
approved  by  the  President. 

At  least  30  days  before  their  submission  to  the  President, 
provisional  lists  for  the  panels  in  each  region  shall  be  published 
in  such  region. 

The  panels  of  employers  shall  be  classified  by  industries;  the 
panels  of  employees  shall  be  classified  by  industries  and  sub- 
classified  by  crafts.  The  names  of  employers  and  employees 
selected  shall  be  at  first  entered  on  their  respective  panels  in  an 
order  determined  by  lot. 

The  selection  from  the  panels  for  service  upon  the  Regional 
Boards  shall  be  made  in  rotation  by  the  regional  chairman, 
after  service  the  name  of  the  one  so  chosen  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  foot  of  his  panel. 

The  regional  panels  shall  be  revised  annually  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  Commerce  and  of  Labor,  respectively,  in  conference 
with  the  employers  and  employees,  respectively,  of  each  region. 

5.    Detailed  Procedure  of  Regional  Adjustment 
Conference 

Cognizance  of  Disputes:  The  regional  chairman  shall  not 
take  cognizance  of  a  dispute  unless  he  is  satisfied  that  it  cannot 
be  settled  by  agreement  of  the  parties,  or  by  existing  machinery. 
If  request  be  made  by  a  party  to  a  dispute  that  cognizance  be 
taken  of  it,  the  regional  chairman  shall  require  the  presenta- 
tion of  satisfactory  evidence  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  in 
good  faith  to  settle  the  dispute  by  agreement  of  the  parties,  or 
by  existing  machinery,  before  requesting  the  other  side  to 
submit  the  dispute  to  a  Regional  Adjustment  Conference. 

Submission:  When  the  chairman  shall  have  decided  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  dispute,  he  shall  request  each  party  to  it  to 
select  two  representatives  within  such  time  (not  less  than  two 
nor  more  than  seven  days)  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  chairman. 

The  appointment  of  representatives  by  both  sides  shall  con- 
stitute an  agreement  that  the  parties  will  endeavor  in  good 
faith  to  adjust  the  dispute  as  members  of  the  Regional  Adjust- 
ment Conference,  and  that  in  case  of  failure  of  the  Conference 
to  agree  unanimously,  they  will  accept  the  award  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Board,  or  of  an  umpire  selected  by  them,  on 
any  question  relating  to  wages,  hours  and  working  conditions, 
as  herein  provided.  It  shall  also  constitute  an  agreement  by 
both  sides  that  they  will  continue,  or  re-establish  and  continue, 
until  the  case  is  concluded,  the  status  that  existed  at  the  time 
the  dispute  arose. 

Selection  of  Representatives:  The  selection  of  representa- 
tives of  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
rules  laid  down  by  the  National  Industrial  Board  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insuring  free,  prompt  and  unrestricted  choice  of  such 
representatives. 

In  case  either  side  shall  object  to  the  representatives  of  the 
other,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  in  fact  representative, 
the  chairman  shall  pass  upon  such  objection,  or  he  may  call  in 
some  competent  person  to  do  so.  If  the  chairman  is  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  representatives  objected  to  are  in  fact  repre- 
sentative, he  shall  require  that  formal  action  be  taken  by  the 
employer  to  select,  and  properly  certify  to  the  selection  of  his 
representatives,  and  likewise,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  the 
National  Industrial  Board,  he  shall  require  the  employees  to 
elect  their  representatives  by  secret  ballot,  under  the  direction 
of  some  impartial  person,  designated  by  the  chairman. 

Selections  from  the  Panels:  When  both  sides  shall  have 
selected  their  representatives,  the  chairman  shall  take  from  the 
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top  of  the  panels  for  the  industry  concerned,  or  in  the  case  of 
employees,  for  the  craft  or  crafts  concerned,  twelve  names  of 
employers  and  employees  respectively.  The  representatives  of 
the  two  sides  shall  choose  two  each  from  the  twelve  names  on 
their  respective  panels. 

Formation  of  Regional  Adjustment  Conference:  The  chair- 
man shall  forthwith  convene  a  Regional  Adjustment  Con- 
ference composed  of  the  four  representatives  of  the  parties  to 
the  dispute,  the  four  persons  selected  from  the  panels  and  the 
chairman,  and  so  constituted,  the  Conference  shall  proceed  at 
once  to  negotiate  an  adjustment  of  the  dispute. 

Ascertainment  of  Facts:  The  Regional  Adjustment  Con- 
ference shall  not  have  the  right  of  inquiry,  or  the  power  to 
subpoena,  but  shall  obtain  its  facts  through  the  voluntary 
action  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

If  no  agreement  is  reached  by  the  Conference,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  chairman  additional  information  is  required  to 
make  a  report  to  the  National  Industrial  Board  or  to  an 
umpire,  the  Regional  Adjustment  Conference  shall,  at  that 
time  and  for  that  purpose,  have  all  the  powers  of  inquiry  and 
right  to  subpoena  which  are  vested  in  the  Regional  Board  of 
Inquiry.  Such  right  shall  continue  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining any  further  material  facts  which  the  National  Indus- 
trial Board  or  the  umpire  may  require. 

6.  Powers   and    Duties   of   Regional   Board   of  Inquiry 
Organization  of  Regional  Board  of  Inquiry :     If  both  parties 

to  the  dispute,  or  either  party,  refuse  to  submit  it  to  a  Regional 
Adjustment  Conference,  the  chairman  shall  organize  forthwith 
a  Regional  Board  of  Inquiry,  as  hereinbefore  described  (cf. 
supra,  page  822,  section  2). 

Right  to  Subpoena  and  Examination:  The  Regional  Board 
of  Inquiry  shall  have  the  right  to  subpoena  witnesses,  to 
examine  them  under  oath,  and  to  require  the  production  of 
books  and  papers,  in  order  to  enable  the  Board  to  ascertain  all 
facts  material  to  the  dispute  and  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
issues  involved. 

Reports:  The  report  or  reports  of  a  Board  of  Inquiry  shall, 
in  addition  to  being  made  public  by  the  chairman,  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Labor  respectively, 
and  shall  be  filed  with  the  National  Industrial  Board,  and 
with  the  chairman  of  each  and  every  region,  where  they  shall 
be  matters  of  public  record. 

Right  of  the  Chairman  to  Vote:  The  chairman  shall  have 
the  right  to  vote  on  all  matters  coming  before  the  board  of 
Inquiry  and  he  may  in  his  discretion  join  in  any  report  or  re- 
ports of  the  Board. 

7.  Transformation  of  the  Regional  Boards  of  Inquiry 

Into  Regional  Adjustment  Conferences 
At  any  time  during  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  if  both  sides 
shall  have  selected  representatives,  and  agreed  to  submit  the 
dispute  for  adjustment,  the  Board  of  Inquiry  shall  become  a 
Regional  Adjustment  Conference  by  the  admission  to  member- 
ship on  the  Board  of  such  representatives.  The  side  or  sides 
which  appoint  representatives,  after  the  date  fixed  in  the  origi- 
nal request  of  the  chairman,  shall  (because  of  its  delay)  accept 
the  members  of  the  Beard  of  Inquiry  as  members  of  the  Re- 
gional Adjustment  Conference. 

The  Regional  Adjustment  Conference,  so  constituted,  shall 
proceed  to  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  as  though  it  had  been 
organized  within  the  period  originally  fixed  by  the  chairman. 

8.  Umpire 
When  a  Regional  Adjustment  Conference  is  unable  to  reach 
a  unanimous  agreement,  the  representatives  of  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  may  select  an  umpire,  and  refer  the  dispute  to  him 
with  the  provision  that  his  determination  shall  be  final,  and 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  a  unanimous  agreement 
of  such  Regional  Adjustment  Conference.  All  questions,  even 
those  including  the  "  open  "  and  "  closed  "  shop,  may  be  re- 
ferred by  the  parties  to  an  umpire. 


9.  Combination  of  Regions 
Whenever  the  questions  involved  in  a  dispute  extend  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  a  single  region,  the  regions  to  which  the  dis- 
pute extends  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  such  dispute,  be  com- 
bined by  order  of  the  National  Industrial  Board,  which  shall 
designate  the  chairman  of  one  of  the  regions  concerned,  to  act 
as  chairman  of  the  Adjustment  Conference,  or  Board  of  In- 
quiry, to  be  created  in  connection  with  the  dispute  in  question. 

Two  employer  members  and  two  employee  members  shall  be 
chosen  from  the  combined  panels  of  the  regions  involved  in  the 
dispute,  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  established  by  the 
National  Industrial  Board.  The  members  representing  the 
two  sides  to  the  dispute,  and  the  members  from  the  panels, 
shall  be  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  a  dispute 
in  a  single  region.  The  National  Industrial  Board  shall  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  for  the  combination  of  the  panels, 
and  the  effective  adaptation  of  the  other  machinery  created 
for  use  in  the  combined  regions. 

A  Regional  Board  of  Inquiry  constituted  for  a  dispute  ex- 
tending beyond  the  boundaries  of  a  single  region  shall  have 
the  same  rights  and  powers  as  those  conferred  upon  a  Regional 
Board  of  Inquiry  for  a  single  region. 

10.  Time  of  Reporting  Findings 
Any  Regional  Board  of  Inquiry  shall  make  and  publish  its 
report  within  five  days  after  the  close  of  its  hearing,  and 
within  not  more  than  30  days  from  the  date  of  issue  of  the 
original  request  by  the  chairman  to  the  two  sides  to  the  dispute 
to  appoint  representatives. 

Any  Regional  Adjustment  Conference  shall  make  its  deter- 
mination of  any  question  in  dispute,  or  if  unable  to  make  a 
determination,  shall  make  its  report  to  the  National  Industrial 
Board,  or  to  an  umpire,  if  one  shall  have  been  selected,  within 
5  days  after  the  close  of  its  hearing,  and  within  not  more  than 
30  days  from  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the  representatives 
of  the  parties  to  the  dispute.  If  the  failure  to  make  a  de- 
termination relates  to  matters  not  appealable  to  the  National 
Industrial  Board,  and  in  case  no  umpire  has  been  selected,  the 
Regional  Adjustment  Conference  shall,  within  the  30  days 
above  specified,  make  and  publish  its  report  or  reports.  The 
periods  above  specified  may  be  extended  by  unanimous  agree- 
ment of  the  Conference,  or  by  the  National  Industrial  Board. 

The  National  Industrial  Board,  or  any  umpire,  shall  deter- 
mine any  pending  question  in  dispute  within  15  days  after  the 
report  of  the  Regional  Adjustment  Conference  shall  have  been 
submitted. 

11.   Effect  of  Decision 
Whenever  an  agreement  is  reached  through  a  Regional  Ad- 
justment Conference,  or  the  National  Industrial  Board,  or  an 
umpire,  it  shall  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of  a  trade  agree- 
ment, which  the  parties  to  the  dispute  are  bound  to  carry  out. 

12.  Application  of  Awards 
Any  question  arising  as  to  the  true  meaning  or  application  of 
any  such  agreement  shall  be  determined  by  the  representatives 
of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  on  the  Regional  Adjustment  Con- 
ference before  which  the  dispute  was  heard.  In  case  of  dis- 
agreement, such  representatives  shall,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  the  agreement,  submit  in  writing  the  question  to  the 
chairman  of  such  Board,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

13.  Procedure  on  Failure  to  Comply  with  an  Award 
Upon  complaint  that  either  party  has  failed  to  comply  with 
an  agreement,  the  chairman  of  the  Regional  Adjustment  Con- 
ference before  which  the  dispute  was  heard,  shall  call  in  one 
employer  and  one  employee  member  of  such  Conference,  not 
parties  to  the  dispute,  selected  in  the  order  of  their  position  on 
the  panel  at  the  time  such  Conference  was  created,  and  the 
board  of  three  thus  constituted  shall,  by  majority  vote,  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  with 
the  agreement,  and  shall  make  its  determination  public. 
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14.  Relation  of  Boards  to  Existing  Machinery  for 
Conciliation  and  Adjustment 
The  establishment  of  the  National  Industrial  Board  and  the 
Regional  Adjustment  Conference  shall  not  affect  existing  ma- 
chinery of  conciliation,  adjustment  and  arbitration  established 
by  the  Federal  Government,  by  the  governments  of  the  several 
states  and  territories  or  subdivisions  thereof,  or  by  mutual 
agreements  of  employers  and  employees. 

Any  industrial  agreement  made  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees may,  by  consent  of  the  parties,  be  filed  with  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Board.  Such  filing  shall  constitute  agreement 
by  the  parties  that  in  the  event  of  a  dispute,  they  will  maintain 
the  status  existing  at  the  time  the  dispute  originated  until  a 
final  determination,  and  that  any  dispute  not  adjusted  by  means 
of  the  machinery  provided  by  the  agreement,  shall  pass  on  ap- 
peal to  the  National  Industrial  Board  for  determination,  and 
that  such  determination  shall  be  of  the  same  questions  and  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  in  the  case  of  a  dispute  on 
appeal  from  a  Regional  Adjustment  Conference. 

15.    General  Provisions 
The  President  shall  have  the  power  of  removal  of  all  persons 
appointed  by  him  under  the  provisions  of  the  plan. 

In  the  presentation  of  evidence  to  the  Board  of  Inquiry,  and 
in  argument  before  the  National  Industrial  Board  or  an 
umpire,  each  side  shall  have  the  right  to  present  its  position 
through  representatives  of  its  own  choosing. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in 
preparing  and  revising  the  regional  panels  of  employers  and 
employees,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  develop  suitable  systems 
to  insure  their  selections  being  truly  representative. 

The  National  Industrial  Board,  the  Regional  Adjustment 
Conferences  and  the  umpires  shall,  in  each  of  their  determina- 
tions, specify  the  minimum  period  during  which  such  deter- 
mination shall  be  effective  and  binding.  In  case  of  emergency, 
a  Regional  Adjustment  Conference  or  the  National  Industrial 
Board  may,  after  hearing  both  sides,  alter  its  determination  by 
abridging  or  extending  the  period  specified. 

In  case  of  vacancy  in  any  office  or  position  created  under  this 
plan,  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  selections  were  made,  provided, 
however,  that  if  the  vacancy  occurs  in  the  position  of  repre- 
sentatives of  parties  to  a  dispute,  such  vacancy  may  be  filled 
by  joint  agreement  of  the  parties. 

Whenever  an  agreement  shall  be  reached  through  a  Regional 
Adjustment  Conference,  it  shall  be  executed  in  four  originals, 
two  of  which  shall  be  given  to  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  re- 
spectively; one  shall  be  filed  with  the  National  Industrial 
Board  and  one  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  chairman  of 
the  region  in  which  the  agreement  was  reached.  The  agree- 
ments filed  with  the  National  Industrial  Board  and  with  the 
chairman  shall  be  public  records. 

The  National  Industrial  Board  shall  from  time  to  time 
make  suitable  rules  and  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  plan,  including  regulations  for  the  privacy  of  any  in- 
formation disclosed  by  a  party,  which  information,  although 
necessary  and  proper  for  a  decision  of  the  matter  in  hand,  may, 
by  its  public  disclosure  to  the  Board,  umpire  or  Conference, 
injure  one  or  more  of  the  parties. 

The  National  Industrial  Board  shall  also  from  time  to  time, 
as  experience  in  the  operation  of  the  plan  shows  to  be  desirable, 
issue  instructions  to  the  regional  chairmen  concerning  the 
character  of  disputes  of  which  they  should  take  cognizance,  in 
order  that  the  plan  may  best  serve  the  public  interest. 

No  agreement  of  any  Regional  Adjustment  Conference  shall 
be  effective  for  any  purpose  if  the  same  be  in  violation  of  any 
law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  state  in  which  such  agree- 
ment is  to  be  applied. 

The  National  Industrial  Board  may,  whenever  it  deems  it 
desirable,  request  one  employer  representative  and  one  em- 
ployee representative,  members  of  the  Regional  Adjustment 
Conference,  not  parties  to  the  dispute,  to  assist  it  in  arriving 
at  a  clear  understanding  of  any  technical  questions  involved 


in  the  dispute,  and  in  framing  its  report.     Such  representatives 
shall  not  participate  in  the  decision  of  any  question. 

16.  Basis  of  Decisions 
Whenever  a  Board  of  Inquiry  inquires  into,  or  a  Regional 
Adjustment  Conference  adjusts,  a  dispute  relating  to  wages, 
hours  of  labor  or  working  conditions,  it  must  inquire  into  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  industry,  and  its  findings  or  de- 
cision, as  the  case  may  be,  must  be  such  that  the  standards 
recommended  or  decided  upon  may  with  fairness  be  applied  to 
the  entire  industry,  making  due  allowance  for  modifications 
which  should  be  made  on  account  of  the  local  conditions,  in- 
cluding competitive  relations  and  living  conditions,  at  the  par- 
ticular plant  or  plants  to  which  the  report  or  award  is  to  be 
applied. 

17.  Protection  of  Information 
Any  information  obtained  by  any  Board,  Conference  or  umpire 
in  the  course  of  any  inquiry  or  hearing  as  to  any  individual 
business  (whether  carried  on  by  a  person,  firm  or  company) 
which  is  not  available  to  the  public,  shall  not  be  made  public, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  such  business,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  this  shall  not  prevent  such  general  state- 
ment as  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the  public  of  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  dispute. 

No  individual  member  of  such  Boards  or  Conferences,  and 
no  umpire  or  other  person  obtaining  information  in  any  man- 
ner through  their  proceedings,  shall  disclose,  or  in  any  way  use 
such  information  except  in  connection  with  his  official  action  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  plan. 

Suitable  penalties  should  be  provided  for  any  violation  of  this 
provision. 

Public  Utilities 

'TPHE  plan  as  above  outlined  for  general  industry  shall  be 
-I  modified  as  set  forth  below,  and  shall  be  applicable  to 
public  utilities  other  than  those  carriers  provided  for  by  Con- 
gress in  Title  III  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  February  28, 
1920,  TJ.  S.  Statutes,  66th  Congress,  (commonly  known  as 
The  Cummins-Esch  Law). 

Proper  regional  panels  of  employers  and  employees  in  dif- 
ferent classes  of  public  utilities  shall  be  created. 

The  Regional  Adjustment  Conference  shall  consist  of  the 
chairman,  four  representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute, 
two  from  each  side,  one  employer  representative  and  one  em- 
ployee representative  taken  from  the  panels  in  the  class  of 
public  utility  in  which  the  dispute  arises,  and  two  members 
representing  the  government  authority  which  has  power  to 
regulate  the  service  of  the  public  utility.  The  panel  repre- 
sentatives may  be  chosen  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  from 
the  first  six  names  on  their  respective  panels. 

In  case  of  failure  of  the  chairman  to  secure  the  creation  of 
a  Regional  Adjustment  Conference,  he  shall  proceed,  as  in 
the  case  of  general  industry,  to  form  a  Regional  Board  of  In- 
quiry. The  Board  of  Inquiry  shall  be  constituted  of  the  same 
membership  as  provided  above  for  the  Regional  Adjustment 
Conference,  including  the  representative  of  the  party  to  the 
dispute,  who  shall  undertake  to  abide  by  all  the  processes  and 
decisions  as  set  forth  below.  Such  party  shall  have  the  right 
to  select  his  panel  member.  In  the  case  of  the  party  who 
shall  not  appoint  his  representatives  as  above,  the  panel  mem- 
ber for  his  side  shall  be  taken  from  the  top  of  the  appropriate 
panel. 

The  representatives  of  the  government  authority  on  the 
Regional  Adjustment  Conference,  or  on  the  Regional  Board 
of  Inquiry,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  government  authority 
or  commission  authorized  to  regulate  the  service  of  the  utility 
in  which  the  dispute  arises,  and  if  there  be  no  such  commis- 
sion, then  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  government  having  the 
right  to  regulate  such  service. 

The  National  Industrial  Board  shall,  in  the  case  of  appeals 
in  public  utilities,  reach  its  decisions  by  a  majority  vote,  pro- 
vided that  at  least  one  public  representative  concurs,  and  such 
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decision  shall  be  binding  upon  the  employer,  unless  within 
ten  days  after  such  an  award  is  rendered,  he  shall  in  writing 
disaffirm  the  same;  and  likewise,  the  award  shall  be  binding 
upon  the  employees,  unless  within  twenty  days  after  such  an 
award  is  rendered,  it  shall  in  writing  be  disaffirmed  by  the 
employees  acting  by  secret  ballot  under  the  supervision  of 
some  impartial  person  named  in  the  award,  to  conduct  such 
a  ballot. 

As  in  general  industry,  the  submission  of  the  parties  to 
the  processes  of  adjustment  shall  be  purely  voluntary.  But 
the  selection  of  their  representatives  to  the  Regional  Adjust- 
ment Conference,  (or  by  one  of  them,  if  he  join  the  Re- 
gional Board  of  Inquiry)  shall  constitute  a  complete  agree- 
ment by  the  party  or  parties  who  submit,  that  they  will  take 
no  action  to  impair,  impede,  interfere  with,  or  in  any  way 
interrupt  the  service  of  such  utility,  during  the  adjustment, 
(including  the  period  during  which  the  decision  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Board  may  be  disaffirmed,  as  set  forth 
above). 

Furthermore,  the  submission  shall  constitute  an  undertak- 
ing that  when  unanimous  agreement  is  reached  by  a  Regional 
Adjustment  Conference,  or  by  decision  of  an  umpire  volun- 
tarily selected  by  the  parties,  or  when  the  award  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Board  is  not  disaffirmed  by  either  party, 
as  above  provided,  such  agreement  or  award  shall  constitute 
a  trade  agreement  by  which  the  employer  agrees  to  provide 
such  work  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  utility 
under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  during  the  term  of  the 
award,  and  the  employees  acting  as  a  group  agree  that  they 
will  perform  the  work  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the 
utility  in  good  faith  so  far  as  possible,  under  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  uninterrupted  by  any  group  action  or  by  any 
collective  or  group  understanding,  written  or  oral,  express 
or  implied,  during  the  terms  of  the  award. 

These  provisions  shall  not  prevent  an  employer  from  dis- 
charging for  cause  in  the  regular  course  of  employment,  nor 
prevent  any  individual  employee  from  resigning  from  the 
service. 

Note. — The  Conference  wishes  to  point  out  that  the  con- 
tinuity of  employment  in  public  utilities  offers  an  opportunity 
for  collective  bargaining  beyond  that  which  has  to  do  with 
standards  only,  the  usual  form  in  general  industry.  The 
kind  of  collective  bargaining  here  described,  and  which  is 
practicable  in  the  case  of  public  utilities,  is  a  mutually  advan- 
tageous extension  of  the  collective  bargaining  principle  into 
the  region  of  a  positive  agreement  to  give  and  to  undertake 
actual  employment. 

Since  the  Conference  issued  its  preliminary  statement  on 
December  19,  191 9,  the  Congress  has  dealt  with  the  railway 
situation  by  the  Transportation  Act,  1920,  and  a  Special  Com- 
mission also  has  been  created  with  respect  to  bituminous  coal 
mining.  A  majority  of  the  Conference  therefore  has  deemed 
it  unnecessary  to  suggest  any  provisions  for  the  legal  preven- 
tion of  strikes  in  public  utilities  in  this  plan,  believing  that  the 
continuous  operation  of  such  utilities  will  be  secured  through 
the  acquiescence  of  employees  in  the  workings  of  the  ma- 
chinery created  by  the  plan,  especially  when  voluntarily  in- 
voked or  accepted  by  them. 

Mr.  Gregory,  however,  feels  that  the  continuous  operation 
of  railroads  and  other  transportation  systems  of  water,  light, 
gas,  telegraph  and  telephone  plants  and  of  groups  of  coal 
mines,  all  essential  to  the  convenience  and  frequently  the 
very  existence  of  the  general  public,  should  be  assured.  He 
considers  that  the  Conference  has  provided  fair  and  adequate 
machinery  for  the  prompt  adjustment  of  disputes  between  em- 
ployer and  employee. 

He  was  willing  to  accept  a  plan  which  would  have  made 
lock-outs  and  strikes  in  these  essential  industries  unlawful 
during  the  time  the  proposed  tribunals  were  seeking  to  de- 
termine and  publish  the  facts  and  settle  the  issues  involved, 
and  during  the  subsequent  brief  period  within  which  the  par- 
ties to  the  controversy  were  to   accept  or  reject   the   award 


made,  and  during  the  period  covered  by  the  award  in  case 
both  parties  accepted  it. 

He  considers  that  the  plan  adopted  furnishes  no  real  guar- 
antee that  either  of  the  contesting  forces,  even  after  having 
voluntarily  submitted  its  contentions  to  the  tribunals,  and  even 
while  representatives  of  its  own  unrestricted  choosing  are  sit- 
ting as  judges  and  participating  in  an  effort  to  settle  the  dispute 
by  a  decision  which  must  be  unanimous  in  order  to  be  binding, 
shall  not  repudiate  these  tribunals  and  thereby  precipitate  the 
very  situation  which  the  proposed  machinery  is  intended  to 
prevent. 

He  feels  that  the  furnishing  of  such  a  guarantee  was  implied 
in  the  following  language  of  the  preliminary  statement  of  the 
Conference : 

"  The  continuous  operation  of  public  utilities  is  vital  to 
public  welfare.  As  the  capital  invested  is  employed  in  public 
use,  so  is  the  labor  engaged  in  public  service;  and  the  with- 
drawal of  either  with  the  result  of  suspending  service  makes 
the  people  the  real  victim.  While  continuous  operation  of  all 
utilities  is  condusive  to  the  general  convenience  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  of  some  of  them  is  essential  to  their  very  existence. 
Of  the  latter  class  the  railways  are  a  conspicuous  example 
and  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  body  politic  as  do  the  arteries 
to  the  human  body.  Suspension  produces  practical  social  and 
economic  anarchy  and  may  impose  hardship  even  to  the  point 
of  starvation  upon  large  sections  of  the  community.  The 
interruption  in  such  essential  public  utilities  is  intolerable." 

Mr.  Stuart  shares  the  views  of  Mr.  Gregory,  except  as  to 
their  applicability  to  coal  mines,  which  are  not  public  utilities. 

PUBLIC   EMPLOYEES 

THE  plan  for  general  industry  shall  be  applicable  to  pub- 
lic employees  to  the  extent  and  with  the  substantial  modi- 
fications following.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  acting  together  shall  provide  regional  panels 
of  persons  who  are  broadly  familiar  with  the  different  classes 
of  services  performed  by  public  employees  in  the  region.  If 
any  state  desires  to  avail  itself  of  this  machinery,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  state  shall  name  such  panels  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  any  question  affecting  the  public  employees  of  that 
state. 

A  Regional  Adjustment  Conference  shall  consist  of  two 
representatives  from  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
authorized  by  law  to  make  appropriations,  two  representatives 
from  that  branch  or  department  of  the  Government  which  is 
in  the  position  of  employer,  two  representatives  from  the  em- 
ployees in  the  class  of  public  service  in  which  the  question 
arises,  and  two  members  to  be  selected  by  the  representatives 
of  the  employees  from  the  first  twelve  names  on  the  general 
panel. 

A  Regional  Adjustment  Conference  shall  be  convened  by 
the  chairman  on  the  request  of  the  administrative  head  of  any 
department  of  the  Government  standing  in  the  relation  of 
employer,  or  on  the  request  of  such  a  substantial  number  of 
the  employees  as  to  satisfy  the  chairman  that  the  question  is 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  convening  of  a  Re- 
gional Adjustment  Conference. 

If  the  Regional  Adjustment  Conference  reaches  an  agree- 
ment, its  report  shall  take  the  form  of  a  recommendation  to 
the  appropriate  legislative  body,  as  a  basis  for  appropriations. 
If  the  Conference  does  not  reach  an  agreement,  no  report 
shall  be  made,  unless  the  legislative  body  shall  request  such 
report. 

The  appropriate  governmental  authority  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  designate  the  classes  of  public  employees  which  are 
to  be  subject  to  the  plan. 

In  the  case  of  public  employees  there  shall  be  no  Board  of 
Inquiry,  but  all  material  facts  and  information  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  Regional  Adjustment  Conference.  There 
shall  be  no  appeal  to  the  National  Industrial  Board,  and  no 
reference  to  an  umpire. 


IV.  Other  Problems  Affecting  the 
Employment  Relationship 


1.    THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 

WHILE  the  relations  between  employers  and  employees 
are  primarily  a  human  problem,  the  relationship  in 
its  legal  aspects  is  one  of  contract.  In  the  develop- 
ment and  establishment  of  this  right  of  contract  on  the  part 
of  workmen,  is  written  the  history  of  labor. 

In  the  early  days  of  civilization  work  was  performed 
largely  by  slaves.  No  employment  contract  then  generally 
obtained,  because  the  employer  was  the  owner,  not  only  of 
the  land  and  the  implements  of  production,  but  of  the  work- 
men themselves.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  as  early  in 
history  as  500  B.  C.  engineering  works  were  constructed,  at 
least  partially,  by  free  workmen  employed  under  contract.  As 
human  beings  gradually  emerged  from  slavery,  the  rights  of 
the  employed  were  slowly  extended.  But  for  many  centuries 
the  limitations  on  these  rights  were  so  substantial  as  narrowly 
to  limit  the  degree  of  freedom. 

Though  serfdom  became  the  prevailing  condition  for  the 
employed  during  the  middle  ages,  custom  and  economic  re- 
quirements produced  checks  on  the  sway  of  the  masters  which 
proved  to  some  extent  effectual,  even  when  legal  protection 
was  insufficient.  With  the  coming  of  an  industrial  and  com- 
mercial age,  serfs  were  gradually  emancipated  and  the  insti- 
tution of  serfdom  melted  away.  Through  this  long  process 
the  worker  slowly  advanced  from  one  kind  of  servitude  to 
another  less  galling,  and  his  right  to  contract  for  employment- 
became  gradually  less  subject  to  restraint.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living  that  it  ceased 
to  be  a  penal  offense,  under  the  laws  of  England,  and  in 
some  of  our  states,  for  two  or  more  workmen  to  combine  to 
quit  work,  in  order  to  secure  increased  wages  or  improved 
working  conditions. 

Modern  large  scale  production  and  the  introduction  of  the 
great  corporation  have  brought  also  the  organization  of  labor 
into  strong  associations,  which  may  contract  with  employers 
for  employees  as  a  group.  The  process  of  development  goes 
on  and  employers  and  employees  slowly  advance  toward  the 
larger  liberties  and  the  more  serious  responsibilities  which  fol- 
low. 

It  may  aid  in  comprehending  the  work  of  the  Conference  to 
recall  that  the  present  condition  of  freedom  has  come  about 
not  so  much  from  positive  laws  as  from  the  removal  of  re- 
strictions which  the  laws  impose  upon  the  rights  and  the  free- 
dom of  men.  The  Conference  confesses  that  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  its  work  it  has  been  animated  by  a  profound  convic- 
tion that  this  freedom  that  has  been  wrought  out  after  many 
centuries  of  struggle  should  be  preserved. 

2.     COLLECTIVE   BARGAINING 

TWO  of  the  most  highly  controversial  questions  which 
have  come  before  the  Conference  are  collective  bargaining 
and  the  obligation  to  carry  out  the  collective  bargain  when 
made. 

The  term  "  collective  bargaining,"  as  herein  used,  means 
negotiation  between  an  employer  or  an  association  of  employ- 
ers on  the  one  side  and  the  employees  acting  as  a  group,  on 
the  other.  There  are  two  types  of  collective  bargaining  as 
thus  defined ;  one  in  which  the  employees  act  as  a  group 
through  the  trade  or  labor  union;  the  other  in  which  they 
act  as  a  group  through  some  other  plan  of  employee  repre- 
sentation. 

An  analysis  of  the  heated  controversies  that  are  current 
with  reference  to  collective  bargaining  indicates  that  the  em- 
ployees place  the  emphasis  on  the  right  of  wage-earners  to  bar- 
gain collectively,  and  that  the  employers  place  the  emphasis 


on  the  right  of  employers  to  bargain  or  refuse  to  bargain  col- 
lectively at  their  discretion. 

The  Conference  believes  that  the  matter  is  not  advanced 
materially  by  the  assertion  of  the  right,  on  the  one  side,  to 
bargain  collectively,  or  on  the  other  side,  of  the  right  to  re- 
fuse to  bargain  collectively;  as  abstract  rights  both  undoubt- 
edly exist.  The  real  question,  however,  is  whether,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  better  relationships  between  employers  and 
employees  will  be  promoted,  and  a  more  effective  industrial 
organization  for  the  nation  will  be  brought  about,  if  a  system 
of  collective  bargaining  is  adopted. 

On  the  question  of  policy,  the  principal  difference  relates 
to  the  machinery  through  which  the  collective  bargaining  is 
carried  out.  While  there  are  some  employers  who  still  in- 
sist upon  the  policy  of  dealing  with  their  employees  individ- 
ually, and  not  as  a  group,  we  think  their  number  is  diminish- 
ing. Many  employers,  however,  object  to  collective  bargain- 
ing through  the  trade  union,  on  the  ground  that  its  agents 
are  often  not  truly  representative  of  their  employees,  that  they 
are  often  uninformed  in  regard  to  the  technical  details  of  the 
business  involved,  and  that,  instead  of  feeling  concern  for  the 
success  of  the  business  upon  which  the  welfare  of  the  em- 
ployees as  well  as  of  the  employers  vitally  depends,  they  care 
primarily  for  the  success  of  the  unions  which  they  represent. 

On  the  other  hand,  employees  often  object  to  collective 
bargaining  through  employee  representatives,  on  the  ground 
that  such  spokesmen,  because  themselves  employees,  are  too 
dependent  upon  the  employer,  and  too  much  under  his  influ- 
ence to  be  good  negotiators. 

The  Conference  is  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. It  sees  in  a  frank  acceptance  of  this  principle  the 
most  helpful  approach  to  industrial  peace.  It  believes  that 
the  great  body  of  the  employers  of  the  country  accept  this 
principle.  The  difference  of  opinion  appears  in  regard  to  the 
method  of  representation.  In  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Con- 
ference for  the  adjustment  of  disputes,  provision  is  made  for 
the  unrestricted  selection  of  representatives  by  employees,  and 
at  the  same  time  provision  is  also  made  to  insure  that  the 
representatives  of  employees  in  fact  represent  the  majority  of 
the  employees,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  bind  them 
in  good  faith.  The  Conference  believes  that  the  difficulties 
can  be  overcome  and  the  advantages  of  collective  bargaining 
secured  if  employers  and  employees  will  honestly  attempt  to 
substitute  for  an  unyielding,  contentious  attitude,  a  spirit  of 
co-operation  with  reference  to  those  aspects  of  the  employ- 
ment relation  where  their  interests  are  not  really  opposed  but 
mutual. 

Essential  to  the  success  of  collective  bargaining  is  a  clear 
realization  by  both  sides,  of  the  obligations  which  it  imposes, 
and  of  the  limitations  of  these  obligations.  The  collective 
bargain  usually  relates  to  standards  only,  such  as  the  rate  of 
wages  to  be  paid,  the  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  to  be  performed. 
There  is  also  usually  a  specified  time  during  which  the  agreed 
standards  are  to  be  maintained.  The  agreement  imposes  on 
the  employer  the  obligation  to  observe  these  standards  if  he 
provides  work.  It  does  not  bind  him  to  provide  work.  Simi- 
larly, it  imposes  on  employees  the  obligation  to  accept  the 
agreed  standards  so  long  as  they  remain  at  work.  It  does  not 
bind  them  to  continue  in  employment. 

Under  a  collective  bargain  establishing  standards,  an  em- 
ployer acting  in  good  faith  may  close  down  his  plant,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  without  breach  of  his  obligation.  On  their 
side  the  employees  may  resign  their  positions  without  breach 
of  their  obligation.     In  such  case  the  employer,  however,  is 
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free  to  fill  without  interference  the  positions  so  voluntarily 
vacated. 

The  obligation  involved  in  a  collective  agreement  on  stand- 
ards is  sometimes  thought  of  as  a  binding  agreement  by  which 
the  employees  are  obliged  to  continue  in  employment,  although 
the  right  of  the  employer  to  shut  down  his  plant  has  rarely 
been  questioned.  This  is  a  one-sided  interpretation  of  the 
agreement  which  would  give  the  employer,  without  any  re- 
ciprocal obligation,  a  virtual  call  on  the  services  of  his  em- 
ployees.    Such  an  interpretation  is  obviously  unfair. 

The  above  statements  do  not  mean  that  during  the  period 
of  the  agreement  the  employer  may  "  lockout  "  or  the  em- 
ployees may  "  strike,"  the  purpose  being  to  change  the  stand- 
ards by  means  of  economic  pressure.  A  "  strike  "  is  not 
merely  a  withdrawal  from  employment;  it  is  an  effort  to 
secure  better  terms  for  the  positions  held.  Similarly,  a  "  lock- 
out "  is  something  more  than  a  temporary  discontinuance  of 
production ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  force  employees  to  accept  lower 
standards.  Both  involve  breach  of  a  collective  bargain  on 
standards  and  are  unjustifiable. 

The  Conference  has  given  a  great  deal  of  consideration  to 
the  whole  question  of  enforcement  of  collective  bargains  once 
entered  upon.  As  shown  above,  bargains  of  this  character  do 
not  lend  themselves  readily  to  legal  enforcement.  The  social 
and  legal  forces  that  surround  the  problem  are  of  the  most 
complex  order  and  must  be  a  matter  of  development  in  the 
community.  The  Conference  believes  that  for  the  present  at 
least,  enforcement  must  rest  substantially  upon  good  faith. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  essence  of  success  in  collective  bargain- 
ing lies  in  the  fidelity  of  both  sides  to  agreements. 
3.     HOURS    OF    LABOR 

HOURS  of  labor,  wages  and  women  and  children  in  in- 
dustry, should  be  approached  from  the  aspect  both  of  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  workers,  and  of  the  efficient  use  of 
the  country's  resources  in  man-power  over  a  prolonged  period 
of  time.  The  nation  is  not  interested  primarily  in  what  one 
or  another  body  of  its  citizens  may  believe  to  be  for  their 
immediate  personal  advantage;  it  is  interested  fundamentally 
in  the  progressive  development  of  the  physical,  mental  and 
spiritual  well-being  of  its  citizens.  The  question  as  to  what 
constitutes  this  well-being  under  the  complicated  conditions  of 
modern  industrial  life  cannot  be  easily  determined  off-hand, 
but  must  be  based  upon  a  body  of  fact,  accurately  ascertained 
from  experience. 

The  problem  of  hours  has  undergone  a  fundamental  change 
through  the  introduction  of  large  scale  factory  production  and 
the  growing  concentration  of  our  population  in  cities.  Men 
and  women  can  work  relatively  long  hours  at  work  which 
is  interesting,  which  calls  upon  their  various  energies,  which 
gives  some  opportunity  for  creative  self-expression.  Work 
which  is  repetitive,  monotonous  and  conducted  under  the  con- 
fining indoor  conditions  of  even  the  best  industrial  plant,  es- 
pecially where  the  plant  is  located  at  a  distance  from  the  homes 
of  the  workers,  makes  much  more  exacting  physical  and  nerv- 
ous demands.  If  the  inevitable  conditions  of  modern  industry 
do  not  offer  variety  and  continuing  interest,  the  worker  should 
have  hours  short  enough  for  more  recreation,  and  for  greater 
contact  with  his  fellowmen  outside  of  working  hours. 

Studies  should  be  made  in  each  industry,  (preferably  by 
the  industry,  but  in  its  default,  by  the  appropriate  govern- 
ment agency)  of  the  problem  of  industrial  fatigue  in  rela- 
tion to  production,  to  determine  on  the  basis  of  experience : 
first,  what  schedule  of  hours  is  consistent  with  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  workers;  and,  second,  the  hour  schedule 
within  the  above  limitations,  which  will  afford  the  maximum 
productivity  in  the  industry.  It  should  be  recognized  by  em- 
ployees and  employers,  and  primarily  by  the  public,  that  hours 
schedules  which  are  below  the  standard  of  maximum  produc- 
tivity must  necessarily  reduce  the  total  industrial  product,  and 
consequently  reduce  the  standard  of  living,  or  increase  prices. 
Such  reduction  in  all  industry  will  necessarily  reduce  the  total 
industrial  product  of  the  nation  and"  the  standard  of  living 


will  be  reduced  by  that  much  below  the  attainable  maximum. 
This  fact  should  be  taken  into  account  in  connection  with  the 
advantages,  in  other  directions,  to  the  worker  which  may  ac- 
crue from  such  a  shortening  of  hours. 

Studies  which  have  already  been  made  in  some  industries 
indicate  that  long  hours  do  not  in  general  result  in  maximum 
production.  The  Conference  believes  that  some  industries  are 
now  operating,  in  part  at  least,  on  hours  schedules  which  are 
above  the  standard  of  maximum  productivity,  and  which  in 
any  case  do  not  allow  employees  proper  opportunity  for  rest 
and  recreation.  There  are  large  basic  industries  which  still 
employ  substantial  numbers  of  their  men  in  exhausting  work 
for  eighty-four  hours  per  week  and  longer.  Such  conditions 
are  opposed  to  public  interest,  are  contrary  to  every  instinct 
of  human  development,  and  are  a  pregnant  cause  for  indus- 
trial and  political  unrest. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the  conditions  of 
various  industries  make  any  universal  standardization  of  hours 
unnecessary  and  unwise.  For  example,  the  seasonal  and  in- 
termittent nature  of  agricultural  work  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  carried  on  under  out-of-door  conditions  which  are  not  essen- 
tially detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  the  worker,  would 
naturally  exclude  agriculture  from  the  class  of  industries  in 
which  the  work  is  confining  and  repetitive. 

The  Conference  believes  that  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  in  fixing  hours  of  labor  in  industrial  establishments  at 
a  point  consistent  with  the  health  of  the  employees,  and  with 
proper  opportunity  for  rest  and  recreation,  there  should  in 
all  cases  be  provision  for  one  day's  rest  in  seven. 

The  Conference  believes  that  in  most  factories,  mines  and 
workshops,  and  especially  in  repetitive  work,  the  present  trend 
of  practice  favors  a  schedule  of  hours  of  not  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours  per  week. 

The  Conference  does  not  think  that  a  schedule  of  hours 
substantially  less  than  the  forty-eight  hour  standard  now  in 
operation  is  at  this  time  desirable,  except  in  industries  where 
a  scientific  study  of  the  problem  on  the  basis  already  outlined, 
indicates  that  such  reduction  is  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  health  and  safety  of  the  workers  and  is  in  the  public 
interest. 

The  practice  in  some  industries,  of  arranging  by  mutual 
agreement  of  employer  and  employees  for  a  Saturday  half  holi- 
day, without  reduction  of  the  weekly  schedule  of  hours,  has 
great  advantages.  Hours  of  labor  schedules  should  be  ar- 
ranged on  a  weekly  basis,  and  overtime  should  not  be  permit- 
ted except  in  case  of  temporary  emergency. 

It  should  moreover  be  borne  in  mind  that  further  reduc- 
tion of  hours  below  this  standard  in  any  industry  will  throw 
an  extra  burden  upon  other  industries,  and  may  especially 
prejudice  agricultural  communities  who  already  feel  the  grow- 
ing competition  of  the  cities  in  drawing  away  workers  from 
the  farm. 

4.     WOMEN    IN/ INDUSTRY 

WOMEN  cannot  enter  industry  without  safeguards  addi- 
tional to  those  provided  for  men,  if  they  are  to  be  equally 
protected.  The  danger  of  exploiting  their  physical  and  nervous 
strength  with  cumulative  ill  effects  upon  the  next  generation, 
is  more  serious  and  the  results  are  more  harmful  to  the  com- 
munity. Special  provision  is  needed  to  keep  their  hours  within 
reason,  to  prohibit  night  employment  in  factories  and  work- 
shops, and  to  exclude  them  from  those  trades  offering  par- 
ticular dangers  to  women. 

Where  women  can  and  do  perform  work  of  equal  quality 
and  quantity  as  compared  with  that  of  men  under  similar  con- 
ditions, they  should  receive  equal  pay.  They  should  not  be 
discriminated  against  in  respect  to  opportunities  for  training 
and  advancement,  or  the  representation  of  their  interests. 

5.     CHILD   LABOR 

THE  Federal  Government  has  already  recognized  the  un- 
soundness in  the  economic  use  of  the  nation's  resources  of 
permitting  the  entrance  of  young  children  into  industry.  Such  a 
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practice  results  in  the  progressive  degeneration  of  the  race  and 
tends  to  impair  the  human  resources  of  the  country  on  which 
the  coming  generation  must  rely.  The  matter  cannot  wisely 
be  left  to  the  sole  initiative  of  the  separate  states.  Such  a 
course  is  not  only  unfair  to  the  states  which  have  attempted  to 
deal  with  the  problem.  It  places  a  premium  upon  states  which 
are  willing  to  subordinate  the  future  well-being  of  their  citi- 
zens to  a  present  questionable  competitive  advantage  in  in- 
dustry. 

In  considering  child  labor,  as  well  as  in  other  aspects  of  the 
industrial  problem,  a  differentiation  should  be  made  between 
the  various  employments  which  children  enter.  The  entrance 
of  children  of  tender  years  into  a  mill  or  factory  tends  to  stunt 
their  development,  and  injure  the  race.  The  argument  that 
the  child  is  thus  enabled  to  learn  a  trade  is  unsound.  For  the 
trade  may  be  more  quickly  learned,  with  greater  opportunity 
for  subsequent  progress,  by  a  boy  of  sixteen  who  has  spent  ten 
years  in  elementary  schooling,  than  by  a  boy  who  loses  the 
opportunity  for  intellectual  and  sound  physical  development  by 
entering  the  mill  at  ten  or  twelve.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
employment  of  children  in  agriculture  may,  if  wisely  super- 
vised, develop  physique  and  lay  a  good  foundation  for  their 
more  formal  education  in  the  country  school. 

But  sheer  prohibition  of  child  labor  is,  at  best,  only  a  nega- 
tive attack  upon  the  problem.  It  is  not  thoroughly  effective 
in  promoting  the  economic  welfare  of  the  nation  unless  the 
time  now  spent  by  the  child  in  industry  is  devoted  to  adequate 
schooling  and  to  activity  which  will  develop  his  physical  well- 
being.  We  must  not  only  protect  our  children  from  the  physi- 
cal degeneration  which  results  from  an  early  entrance  into  the 
mill  or  factory,  we  must  enable  them  by  education  to  take  their 
place  in  society. 

It  is  a  startling  fact  that  of  the  5,516,163  illiterate  persons 
over  ten  years  of  age  in  the  United  States  at  the  last  census, 
over  68  per  cent,  were  native  born.  There  were  approximately 
as  many  native  born  white  illiterates  as  there  were  foreign  born. 
The  problem  is  not  therefore  solely  or  primarily  due  to  the 
large  influx  of  foreign  men  and  women  from  the  less  literate 
countries  of  Europe.  It  is  primarily  a  condition  of  illiteracy 
among  our  own  people,  and  the  lowest  percentage  of  illiteracy 
(1.1  per  cent.)  was  among  the  native  born  children  of  foreign 
or  mixed  parentage. 

Not  only  are  the  prohibition  of  child  labor  and  provision  for 
compulsory  elementary  education  complementary;  the  age 
limits  for  those  two  classes  of  legislation  should  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  same. 

Up  to  the  present,  the  Federal  Government  has  not  been 
able  to  deal  comprehensively  with  the  subject  of  child  labor. 
The  present  federal  child  labor  tax  law  imposes  a  tax  of  10 
per  cent,  upon  the  net  profits  of  any  mine  or  quarry  which  em- 
ploys children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  any  manufac- 
turing establishment  which  employs  children  under  fourteen. 
It  makes  no  provision  which  assures  the  non-employment  of 
children  in  street  trades  and  various  blind  alley  occupations 
during  the  time  they  should  be  at  school. 

The  fact  that  the  former  federal  child  labor  law  has  been 
declared  unconstitutional  should  not  be  interpreted  as  register- 
ing or  encouraging  popular  sentiment  against  such  legislation 
but  rather  as  occasion  for  arousing  public  sentiment  in  the 
interests  of  the  rights  of  childhood. 

The  intimate  relation  between  these  rights  and  both  com- 
pulsory education  and  child  labor  legislation  suggests  that  the 
ideal  solution  uf  the  problem  would  be  a  reasonable  uniformity 
by  all  the  states  in  their  legislation  upon  these  topics.  The 
Conference,  believing  that  the  education  and  welfare  of  the 
childhood  of  the  country  is  not  entirely  a  local  interest,  urges 
upon  all  states  not  having  adequate  legislation  upon  child  labor 
and  compulsory  education  that  they  give  these  topics  prompt 
and  sympathetic  consideration.  Already  in  forty  states  com- 
pulsory education  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, has  been  provided  for.  This  has  opened  the  way  for 
consistent  legislation  upon  the  question  of  child  labor.     Under 


legislation  of  this  character  experience  is  rapidly  demonstrating 
that  the  economic,  as  well  as  other  vital  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, are  best  conserved  by  lengthening  the  period  of  education. 
This  makes  possible  a  normal  physical,  intellectual  and  social 
development  of  the  youth  of  the  country. 

6.     HOUSING 

IT  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  intimate  relation  which 
exists  between  efficient  production  and  the  conditions  of  life 
to  which  a  man  or  woma  returns  at  the  close  of  a  day's  work. 
When  the  employees  of  industry  and  commerce  return  to 
families  who  are  housed  in  dwellings  that  are  crowded,  un- 
sanitary, inconvenient,  and  unlovely,  these  men  and  women 
suffer  in  health  and  well-being,  and  consequently  are  unable 
to  render  that  effective  productive  effort  which  the  nation 
needs.  The  menace  of  these  conditions  cannot  be  overlooked. 
Bad  housing  creates  a  destructive  restlessness  that  swells  the 
volume  of  industrial  discontent.  The  relation  of  these  factors 
is  direct,  the  consequences  obvious. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  years  of  the  war 
there  was  serious  retardation  of  building  operations  outside  of 
the  immediate  war  time  needs  of  the  country.  The  cessation 
of  hostilities  was  followed  by  a  period  of  industrial  readjust- 
ment which  is  resulting  in  a  more  rapid  extension  of  the  coun- 
try's plant  and  factory  facilities  than  has  occurred  for  many 
years.  No  proportionate  extension  of  housing  facilities  is  ac- 
companying this  rearrangement.  The  present  condition  of 
insufficient  housing  will  therefore  be  seriously  aggravated 
rather  than  improved. 

Provision  for  adequate  housing  is  a  responsibility  which  must 
rest  primarily  upon  the  local  community.  Concerted  action  in 
all  industrial  communities  is  necessary  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. The  community,  its  employees,  its  employers,  its  banks, 
its  citizens  generally  should  promptly  take  stock  of  their 
present  position  and  develop  such  a  program  as  is  called  for 
by  their  local  requirements.  Measures  should  be  developed  to 
enable  employees  in  permanently  located  industries  to  acquire, 
on  proper  terms  the  ownership  of  their  own  homes,  with  pro- 
tection against  the  dangers  of  real  estate  speculation  and  ex- 
ploitation. The  states  should  likewise  initiate  systematic  in- 
quiries into  the  subject,  including  the  extension  of  proper  build- 
ing and  housing  codes,  already  successfully  applied  in  many 
localities.  The  studies  of  the  Federal  Government  in  this 
field  should  be  continued  and  emphasized. 

7.     WAGES 

CONSIDERED  from  the  standpoint  of  public  interest,  it  is 
fundamental  that  the  basic  wages  of  all  employees  should 
be  adequate  to  maintain  the  employee  and  his  family  in  reason- 
able comfort,  and  with  adequate  opportunity  for  the  education 
of  his  children.  When  the  wages  of  any  group  fall  below  this 
standard  for  any  length  of  time,  the  situation  becomes  danger- 
ous to  the  well-being  of  the  state.  No  country  that  seeks  to 
protect  its  citizens  from  the  unnecessary  ravages  of  disease, 
degeneration  and  dangerous  discontent,  can  consistently  let  the 
unhampered  play  of  opposing  forces  result  in  the  suppression 
of  wages  below  a  decent  subsistence  level.  Above  that  point, 
there  may  well  be  a  fair  field  for  the  play  of  competition  in 
determining  the  compensation  for  special  ability,  for  special 
strength  or  special  risk  (where  risk  is  unavoidable),  but  below 
that  point  the  matter  becomes  one  of  which  the  state  for  the 
sake  of  its  own  preservation,  must  take  account. 

The  nation  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  its  citizens  not 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  wages,  but  from  the  not  un- 
related one  of  productivity.  If,  therefore,  the  Conference 
recommends  the  establishment  of  hours  and  wages  on  a  basis 
of  justice  to  employees,  it  must  also  recommend  that  the  em- 
ployees do  their  part  in  seeing  that  the  productivity  of  the 
nation  is  safeguarded.  The  nation  has  a  right  to  ask  that  em- 
ployees impose  no  arbitrary  limitation  of  effort  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  work.  Such  limitation  decreases  the  country's 
output,  and  if  practiced  at  all  generally,  is  bound  to  result  in 
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a  decline  of  the  standard  of  living.  It  is  gratifying  that  many 
leaders  of  organized  labor  are  in  agreement  as  to  the  unsound- 
ness of  such  limitation  of  output,  and  are  opposed  to  its 
practice. 

If  it  is  for  the  nation  to  insure  that  wages  shall  not  sink 
below  a  living  level,  and  for  employees  not  to  restrict  produc- 
tion; it  is  incumbent  upon  employers  to  see  that  special  effort 
and  special  ability  on  the  part  of  their  employees  receive  a* 
stimulating  compensation.  If  increased  output  and  efficiency 
are  met  only  by  a  reduction  of  piece  prices,  the  incentive  to  such 
effort  is  taken  away.  Employees  to  do  their  best  work  must 
feel  that  they  are  getting  a  reasonable  share  of  any  increased 
return  that  they  bring  the  industry.  Labor  incentive  is  a 
factor  that  it  is  as  shortsighted  to  ignore  as  incentive  to  capital. 

From  this  standpoint,  the  question  of  methods  of  wage  pay- 
ment is  one  that  deserves  careful  study  on  both  sides.  Indus- 
tries which  have  established  facilities  for  mutual  discussion  of 
such  questions,  whether  through  unions  or  other  forms  of  em- 
ployee representation,  are  finding  that  it  is  possible  at  the  same 
time  to  safeguard  the  worker  from  exploitation  and  to  safe- 
guard incentive  to  production. 

8.     PROFIT  SHARING  AND  GAIN  SHARING 

PROFIT  sharing  is  regarded  in  some  quarters  as  a  complete 
solution  of  industrial  problems.  The  Conference  believes 
that  while  it  has  promise  in  some  directions,  it  cannot  by  itself 
be  considered  to  be  of  far-reaching  effect.  Profit  sharing  in 
its  simplest  form  has  met  with  success  under  certain  condi- 
tions— sometimes  where  an  unusual  personality  has  contrib- 
uted to  a  happy  outcome, — sometimes  where  the  contribution 
of  individual  employees  to  the  profits  of  an  enterprise  can  be 
measured  with  some  accuracy.  It  has  proved  of  beneficial 
effect  when  applied  to  employees  occupying  executive  and 
management  positions,  and  to  sales  organizations.  Its  exten- 
sion to  all  the  employees  of  typical  manufacturing  plants 
meets  with  difficulties.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  part 
of  the  profits  or  losses  of  such  plants  are  attributable  to  the 
efforts  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  employees,  or  to  apportion 
among  them  shares  of  profits  which  shall  be  steadily  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  and  the  direct  outcome  of  their  individual 
efforts. 

Nevertheless,  the  Conference  thinks  that  the  field  is  one  in 
which  sincere  experiments  may  add  a  real  knowledge  of  desir- 
able procedure,  and  therefore  that  profit  sharing  experiments 
should  be  welcomed,  particularly  when  carried  out  as  part  of 
a  consistent  policy  of  bringing  employer  and  employee 
together,  and  promoting  among  employees  a  sense  of  interest 
and  responsibility.  Like  employee  representation,  its  useful- 
ness depends  on  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  organized  and  admin- 
istered. A  mechanical  application,  especially  when  accom- 
panied with  pretentious  announcements  and  claims,  may  do 
more  harm  than  good.  The  Conference  cannot  see  in  profit 
sharing  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  panacea,  but  it  believes 
that,  properly  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  individual  busi- 
ness, and  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  mutuality,  it  may 
often  better  industrial  relations.  In  order  to  accomplish  the 
result  aimed  at,  the  allotted  shares  of  profit  obviously  should 
be  supplements  to  fair  wages,  and  in  no  sense  a  substitute  for 
fair  wages,  or  in  lieu  of  deductions  therefrom. 

There  has  been  some  promising  experience  in  the  cognate 
field  of  gain  sharing.  Here  the  employees  in  a  particular 
department  or  sub-department  share  in  the  gains  in  produc- 
tion and  in  reductions  of  cost  which  are  accomplished  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  management  and  themselves.  Under  such 
plans  the  employees  can  see  clearly  the  immediate  relation 
between  their  own  efforts  and  the  resulting  return.  There 
enter  no  complicating  factors  of  gains  and  losses  made  in  the 
purchasing  and  selling  departments  for  which  the  productive 
shop  employees  are  in  no  way  responsible.  And  here  also  the 
distribution  to  employees  can  be  made  at  such  frequent  inter- 
vals as  to  bring  into  more  immediate  relation  the  effort  and 
the  return. 


9.     THRIFT   AGENCIES 

GOOD  industrial  management  on  the  part  of  a  nation  will 
analyze  preventable  human  losses  and  provide  adequate 
resources  for  meeting  them.  Such  losses  in  human  efficiency 
could  be  lessened  by  more  adequate  agencies  to  promote  thrift, 
in  connection  with  provision  against  illness,  old  age,  premature 
death  and  industrial  accident. 

There  have  been  many  plans  of  health  insurance  and  old 
age  insurance  elaborated  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  advo- 
cated in  the  United  States.  Without  discussing  whether  such 
plans,  when  based  upon  government  subsidy  or  compulsory 
action,  are  consonant  with  American  ideals,  the  Conference 
believes  that  an  extension  and  simplification  of  the  insurance 
principle  as  a  means  of  promoting  thrift,  saving  and  indepen- 
dence, would  be  advantageous  to  the  people.  The  alternative 
to  such  insurance  against  sickness  and  old  age  lies  in  a  wage 
adequate  to  cover  these  items.  The  Conference  therefore  sug- 
gests that  the  Federal  Government  should  inaugurat  a  care- 
ful, authoritative  investigation  on  the  whole  subject. 

It  feels  that  such  investigation  could  well  include  such  items 
as  the  possibility  of  converting  the  great  multitude  of  small 
Liberty  Loan  Investments  in  the  country  (with  all  the  at- 
tendant difficulty  of  collecting  small  amounts  of  interest), 
into  some  form  of  old  age  annuities.  Such  measures  would 
extend  the  investment  of  savings  in  government  securities 
would  be  more  economical  in  administration  than  present 
direct  bond  investments,  and  would  be  more  stimulative  to 
thrift  and  saving.  A  policy  of  this  sort  would  furnish  a 
method  by  which  many  industrial  concerns  and  their  agencies, 
which  are  endeavoring  to  make  provision  out  of  profits  for  old 
age  security  of  their  employees,  could  find  a  safe  and  helpful 
avenue  for  such  investment. 

The  problem  of  health  and  of  old  age  insurance,  and  its 
promotion  by  some  means  consonant  with  national  ideals, 
demands  consideration.  If  such  means  can  be  devised,  they 
will  furnish  a  relief  to  the  states  in  the  care  of  the  ill,  the 
indigent  and  the  aged. 

The  entire  subject  needs  careful  investigation  and  public 
discussion  which  could,  with  great  advantage,  be  promoted  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

10.  INFLATION  AND  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING 

A  PROLIFIC  cause  of  unrest  is  the  disturbance  of  eco- 
nomic equilibrium  through  the  rapid  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living.  Remedy  for  this  evil  must  be  gradual,  for  sudden 
reduction  of  prices  only  comes  through  financial  and  indus- 
trial crises  which  result  in  unemployment  and  suffering. 

Increase  in  production  during  the  past  five  years  has  not 
been  at  all  commensurate  with  the  expansion  of  currency  and 
credits  through  war  finance.  Inflation  during  the  past  year 
moreover  has  proceeded  at  an  increased  rate,  in  the  face  of 
reduced  production. 

While  the  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities  parallels  the 
increase  in  credit  and  currency  inflation,  and  may  by  some  be 
regarded  as  an  effect  and  not  a  cause,  and  due  to  the  shortage 
in  world  production,  yet  the  parallel  between  the  two  sets  of 
figures  is  illuminating. 

Inflation  must  be  dealt  with  through  the  wise  restriction  of 
credits  by  the  banks,  by  increased  production  and  by  saving 
and  economy  in  consumption.  If  these  forces  were  brought 
into  play,  speculation  and  profiteering  would  recede  and  the 
cost  of  living  decrease.  The  readjustment  must  be  gradual, 
or  it  will  involve  industrial  and  financial  disturbances  that 
will  result  in  widespread  unemployment  and  great  hardship. 
If  the  advance  of  inflation  is  stopped,  the  opportunity  for 
speculation  will  be  diminished  and  amelioration  of  the  situa- 
tion will  ensue  without  disturbance. 

Since  changes  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  readjustments 
they  make  necessary,  must  continue  to  be  significant,  it  is 
vitally  important  that  the  Government  maintain  and  even 
extend  its  machinery  for  investigating  and  reporting  upon  this 
phase  of  the  industrial  situation.     The  need  for  trustworthy 
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and  properly  digested  information  in  this  field  is  necessarily 
an  expanding  need.  During  the  war,  the  government  made 
periodic  investigations  of  the  cost  of  living  in  the  industrial 
centers  of  the  country,  as  related  to  family  budgets.  Exact 
and  reliable  information  is  equally  important  during  the 
period  of  reconstruction  through  which  we  are  now  passing. 
In  their  commendable  purpose  of  bringing  the  activities  and 
expenditures  of  government  back  to  a  peace  basis,  those 
responsible  for  controlling  appropriations  are  justified  in  giv- 
ing full  recognition  to  this  fact.  The  Conference  hopes  that 
adequate  appropriations  for  the  continuance  of  effective  in- 
vestigation work  and  the  publication  of  results  may  not  be 
lacking. 

11.     PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES 

HEN  men  and  women  enter  the  public  service  they 
become  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  government,  and 
servants  of  the  people.  Continuous  and  effective  service  by 
these  employees  is  not  only  essential,  but  constitutes  the  func- 
tioning of  government.  Even  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
retire  is  limited  by  his  duty  to  give  due  notice,  dependent  upon 
the  character  of  his  service,  so  that  there  may  be  no  cessation 
in  its  performance.  Concerted  retirement  of  any  particular 
group  from  their  post  of  duty  may  result  in  the  paralysis  of 
important  public  functions,  and  is  nothing  less  than  a  blow  at 
the  government  itself  struck  by  those  on  whom  rests  the  obli- 
gation of  helping  to  conduct  it. 

The  government  is  entitled  to  the  best  quality  of  service, 
and  to  be  assured  of  this  there  should  be  frank  recognition  of 
the  right  of  its  employees  to  just  compensation.  Salaries  or 
wages  not  properly  comparable  with  those  paid  in  private  em- 
ployment naturally  result  in  failure  to  attract  to  and  retain 
in  these  positions  the  best  qualified  employees,  and  result  also 
in  discontent  reflected  in  an  impaired  service. 

The  increased  cost  of  living  since  191 4  has  fallen  heavily 
upon  professional,  clerical  and  administrative  employees. 
Some  overdue  readjustments  have  lately  been  made,  or  are  in 
process  of  being  made,  yet  the  fact  remains  that,  as  the  cost 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  mounted,  many  classes  of  salaried 
government  servants  have  not  received  the  relief  that  has  been 
given  in  many  branches  of  private  employment. 

Among  those  employees  who  suffer  most  acutely  have  been 
the  teachers  in  our  schools.  Their  situation  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  has  become  deplorable.  Thousands  of  them, 
trained  in  their  profession,  with  a  high  and  honorable  pride 
in  it,  have  been  literally  forced  to  leave  it,  and  to  resign  what 
had  been  their  hope,  not  of  wealth,  but  of  loyal  service  in 
building  the  foundation  of  knowledge  and  character  upon 
which  our  national  strength  must  rest.  In  consequence  there 
is  everywhere  a  shortage  of  teachers.  An  inquiry  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  showed  that  in  January,  1920,  more 
than  18,000  teachers'  positions  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
country  were  then  vacant  because  the  teachers  to  fill  them 
could  not  be  had.  Over  42,000  positions  are  filled,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  filled  at  all,  by  teachers  whose  qualifications 
are  below  the  minimum  standard  of  requirement  in  the  sev- 
eral states.  It  is  the  estimate  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion that  more  than  300,000  of  the  650,000  school  teachers  of 
the  country  are  today  "  below  any  reasonable  minimum 
standard  of  qualifications."  Many  of  those  who  remain  in 
our  schools  receive  less  pay  than  common  laborers,  despite  the 
long  years  of  preparation  for  their  profession  that  they  have 
undertaken.  This  situation  is  a  national  menace.  It  is  useless 
to  talk  of  Americanization  and  of  the  diminution  of  illiteracy 
and  other  national  educational  problems,  unless  it  is  faced  at 
once. 

The  conduct  of  the  great  body  of  these  public  employees, 
under  conditions  which  have  brought  acute  hardship  in  many 
instances,  has  demonstrated  their  loyalty  to  the  sound  princi- 
ple that  there  should  be  no  interference  with  the  continuous 
functions  of  the  government. 

Since  the  principle  involved  requires  the  surrender  of  resort 
to  the  strike,  the  obligation  of  providing  means  whereby  their 


interests  may  be  safeguarded  and  their  grievances  given 
prompt  and  effective  consideration  is  emphasized.  Unless 
government  employees  are  fairly  treated,  we  cannot  expect 
from  them  the  conscientious  attitude  toward  their  work  which 
produces  the  highest  efficiency.  The  government  must  be  a 
just  employer. 

The  Conference  believes  that  the  present  method  of  fixing 
the  compensation  of  many  public  employees  is  inadequate,  and 
that  it  does  not  provide  for  that  periodical  revision  which  is 
essential  when  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  consequent  purchas- 
ing power  of  wages  are  shifting  rapidly.  Therefore  it  has 
attached  to  its  proposed  plan  of  adjustment  a  section  in  which 
provision  is  made  for  meeting  this  need.  Findings  of  any 
adjustment  machinery  in  the  case  of  public  employees  must 
necessarily  have  the  force  merely  of  recommendations  to  the 
government  agency  having  power  to  fix  wages,  hours  and 
working  conditions  of  the  employees  concerned.  As  a  matter 
of  principle,  government  is  not  in  a  position  to  permit  its 
relations  with  its  employees  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration.  The 
plan,  as  modified,  therefore  avoids  arbitration.  There  is,  in 
the  case  of  public  employees,  no  appeal  to  the  National  Indus- 
trial Board  and  no  reference  to  an  umpire.  The  Board  of 
Inquiry  is  also  omitted  from  the  modified  plan  (Cf.  supra, 
pages  820  and  826). 

It  is  desirable  that  the  utmost  liberty  of  action  should  be 
accorded  government  employees,  wholly  consistent,  however, 
with  the  obligations  they  are  under  to  the  state.  No  objection 
should  be  interposed  to  their  association  for  mutual  protection, 
the  advancement  of  their  common  interests  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  grievances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  government  has  a 
right  to  expect  and  to  receive  from  them  undivided  loyalty. 

Government  employees  individually  are  free  to  leave  the 
service,  but  no  group  should  be  permitted  to  strike  or  to 
threaten  concerted  cessation  of  work.  This  opinion  is  expressed 
in  the  constitutions  of  a  number  of  employees'  organizations, 
and   the  principle  should  be  generally  accepted. 

The  further  question  arises  as  to  the  propriety  of  such 
organizations,  or  their  members,  affiliating  with  other  organ- 
izations who  hold  to  the  right  to  strike. 

Policemen  and  others,  whose  duties  relate  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  the  preservation  of  life  and  property, 
should  not  join,  or  retain  active  membership  in  or  be  affiliated 
with  organizations  that  resort  to  the  strike.  This  conclusion 
is  based  upon  the  principle  that  they  should  be  above  any 
suspicion  in  the  public  mind  of  partiality  in  the  discharge  of 
their  official  duties. 

For  many  years  union  labor  refused  to  grant  charters  to 
policemen's  unions,  and  this  policy  has  the  stamp  of  public 
approval  today. 

The  case  of  members  of  fire  departments  is  analogous. 
Their  functions  are  closely  associated  with  those  of  the  police. 
They  are  likewise  charged  with  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  and  are  subject  to  call  in  case  of  riot.  Although  for 
some  years  charters  have  been  granted  to  firemen's  unions  by 
organized  labor,  a  number  of  these  have  lately  been  sur- 
rendered, in  deference  to  the  weight  of  public  opinion. 

In  denying  to  policemen  and  others,  whose  duties  relate  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  preservation  of  life  and 
property,  the  privilege  of  striking,  and  of  affiliating  with  out- 
side labor  organizations,  society  must  recognize  that  a  double 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  obligation  fairly  to  compensate 
these  special  public  servants,  and  to  insure  the  prompt  consid- 
eration of  the  grievances  which  they  may  individually,  or  by 
right  of  association  among  themselves,  collectively  present. 

The  Conference  has  been  unable  to  agree  upon  any  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  propriety  of  the  affiliation  of  other  classes 
of  public  employees,  with  organizations  which  resort  to  or 
support  the  strike. 

12.     AGRICULTURE 
T  N  urging  greater  production  as  vital  to  the  general  pros- 
-*•  perity,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  large  issue  of  agri- 
cultural production  is  profoundly  influenced  by  the  competi- 
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tive  conditions  between  the  factory  and  the  farm,  as  to  wages, 
hours  and  conditions  of  work.  Any  condition  which  puts 
hired  help  beyond  the  ability  of  the  farmer  to  afford,  thus 
limiting  food  production  to  that  possible  with  the  farmer's 
own  labor  and  that  of  his  family,  will  emphasize  the  tendency 
to  reduce  agricultural  production,  to  lower  the  efficiency  of 
the  farm,  to  modify  unfavorably  the  American  standards  of 
farm  life,  and  to  increase  the  cost  of  living.  Any  condition 
that  reduces  the  buying  power  of  farmers  as  a  whole  will 
tend  to  destroy  a  well  balanced  economic  relation  between 
industrial  and  agricultural  producers,  under  which  each 
should  be  the  largest  and  best  customers  for  the  products  of 
the  other. 

The  insistent  demand  for  reduction  of  the  cost  of  living 
has  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  material  is 
but  a  small  part  of  the  cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  On 
the  farm  the  increased  cost  of  the  materials  consumed,  of  labor, 
of  fertilizers,  of  machinery  and  of  the  other  factors  of  produc- 
tion has  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  production.  There  can 
be  no  substantial  reduction  in  the  price  of  farm  products  until 
the  factors  entering  into  the  farmer's  cost  have  been  taken 
into  account.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  farm  are  a  false 
standard  by  which  to  measure  the  farmer's  pay  for  his  own 
labor  or  the  return  on  his  investment.  Any  adjustment  of 
economic  relations  which  overlooks  these  fundamental  condi- 
tions will,  in  the  effort  to  allay  unrest  in  one  circle,  tend  to 
increase  it  in  another. 

There  is  a  broad  national  problem  in  the  disparity  of 
human  effort  applied  to  agriculture  and  that  applied  to  gen- 
eral industry.  If  the  conditions  of  labor  and  effort  in  general 
industry  are  to  be  relaxed  below  the  standards  in  agriculture, 
it  can  only  result  in  an  increased  burden  on  agriculture, 
with  a  sequel  of  diminished  agricultural  production.  If, 
under  such  disparity  of  effort,  general  industry  can  still  find 
an  outlet  for  its  commodities  in  export  trade,  it  means  ulti- 
mately the  dependence  of  the  United  States  on  imported  food. 
It  means  the  upbuilding  of  large  industrial  centers,  with  all 
their  train  of  human  problems. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  physical  and  moral  development 
of  the  people  as  a  whole,  the  Conference  believes  it  would  be 
a  disaster  to  exaggerate  industrial  development  at  the  cost  of 
agriculture.  The  industrial  population  can  look  forward 
neither  to  ultimate  safety  nor  to  an  increasing  standard  of 
living  from  such  a  shift  of  national  activities. 

The  present  system  of  distributing  food  stuffs  in  the  United 
States  imposes  an  unnecessarily  large  cost  upon  consumers 
and  reacts  to  depress  the  returns  from  agriculture.  A  consid- 
erable portion  of  this  cost  of  distribution  arises  necessarily 
from  the  wide  separation  of  food  producing  areas  from  the 
centers  of  population.  Other  necessary  items  of  cost  arise  out 
of  the  fact  that  products  cannot  always  be  marketed  at  the 
season  when  they  are  produced,  and  therefore  have  to  be 
stored.  There  are.  however,  in  the  inevitable  chain  of  dis- 
tribution and  inherent  speculation  many  unnecessary  links. 

The  present  distribution  of  food  is  inherently  and  neces- 
sarily upon  a  speculative  basis,  because  each  agency  that 
handles  the  product  is  speculating  upon  its  ability  to  find  sup- 
plies on  the  one  hand  and  customers  on  the  other.  The  Con- 
ference believes  that  cooperation  among  consumers  in  the 
purchase  of  their  supplies,  and  among  producers  in  the  mar- 
keting of  their  products,  will  tend  to  stabilize  both  demand 
and  supply,  and  offer  legitimate  opportunity  for  reduction  in 
the  margin  between  producer  and  consumer. 

13.     UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  PART  TIME 
EMPLOYMENT 

ONE  fundamental  problem  which  underlies  any  considera- 
tion of  the  effective  use  of  the  productive  capacities  of  our 
country  is  the  problem  of  unemployment.  So  long  as  a  great 
body  of  men  and  women  capable  of  doing  productive  work 
are  unemployed,  the  total  industrial  output  of  the  nation  will 


be,  by  that  much,  less  than  the  attainable  maximum. 

The  human  side  of  the  problem  is  even  more  important 
than  its  economic  aspects.  Economic  aspects  are  important 
only  because  of  their  relation  to  human  welfare.  The  fear  of 
unemployment  is  the  permanent  pervading  background  for  a 
large  number  of  our  population.  The  fact  of  unemployment 
is  a  breeder  of  discontent,  resentment  and  bitterness. 

There  is  no  single  solution.  Urgent  need  exists  for  an 
immediate  and  thorough  study  of  the  problem  by  individual 
industries  so  that  analysis  of  the  conditions  in  each  may  sug- 
gest appropriate  measures  of  amelioration.  Otherwise  the 
country  will  be  confronted  with  the  demand  for  legislation 
still  on  trial  in  those  countries  which  have  adopted  it,  and 
will  be  without  the  information  necessary  to  a  wise  choice  of 
remedies.  The  situation  presents  a  challenge  to  American 
ingenuity  and  initiative,  to  develop  methods  suitable  to  our 
industrial  fabric  and  consonant  with  American  institutions. 

Part  time  employment  is  closely  related  to  unemployment. 
Its  principal  causes  are,  first,  seasonal  demand  for  the  prod- 
ucts; second,  insufficient  car  supply  at  the  time  when  delivery 
is  required;  third,  individual  or  collective  dissatisfaction  with 
the  wages  and  conditions  of  employment ;  fourth,  breakage  in 
the  equipment  of  the  plant.  The  aggregate  economic  loss 
from  these  causes  is  enormous,  and  the  individual  hardships 
produced  are  frequently  important  factors  in  industrial  unrest. 
Earnest  and  partially  successful  efforts  are  being  put  forth 
in  the  needle  trades  to  overcome  the  injurious  effects  of  sea- 
sonal occupation  by  using  the  product  as  a  basis  of  credit  to 
finance  continuous  operations  instead  of  rushing  the  work  in 
four  separate  seasons  within  the  year.  Methods  are  now  being 
devised  by  the  Coal  Commission  to  solve  the  first  and  second 
questions,  in  connection  with  coal  mining  operations  by  having 
the  railroads,  public  utilities,  steel  plants,  and  other  large 
consumers  purchase  and  store  the  largest  portion  of  their  coal 
supply  during  the  dull  season  in  the  trade,  thereby  relieving  the 
congestion  during  the  busy  season,  and  making  the  car  supply 
more  universally  available  throughout  the  year.  The  need  for 
such  steps  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  in  the  bituminous 
coal  industry  there  is  apparently  a  loss,  through  broken  time, 
of  approximately  90  days  per  employee  per  year.  As  a  result 
of  this  condition,  30  per  cent  more  men  than  would  otherwise 
be  needed  are  engaged  in  mining  the  country's  coal  and  the 
wages  of  the  men  are  consequently  less  than  the  attainable 
maximum. 

The  present  efforts  embody  the  first  systematic  attempt  to 
find  a  remedy.  The  experiments  have  not  been  of  sufficient 
magnitude  or  duration  to  give  a  proper  estimate  of  the  possi- 
ble results,  but  the  Conference  is  of  the  opinion  that  efforts 
of  this  character  should  be  encouraged  in  all  of  the  industries 
that  lend  themselves  to  such  arrangements,  and  methods 
should  be  provided  by  which  credits  can  be  furnished  for 
carrying  the  purpose  into  effect,  properly  safeguarded  to  pro- 
tect the  public  against  hoarding  a  greater  amount  of  material 
than  the  ensuing  period  of  seasonal  demand  can  absorb. 

There  are  certain  fields  of  activity  in  which  these  methods 
cannot  be  applied,  such  as  the  building  industry,  but  even  in 
these  fields  substantial  relief  can  be  obtained.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  considerable  number  of  men  engaged  in  building  occupa- 
tions, are  by  virtue  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  compelled  to 
move  from  place  to  place  where  buildings  are  being  erected, 
in  order  to  secure  a  maximum  of  employment.  They  have, 
therefore,  in  many  instances  acquired  migratory  habits.  Build- 
ing operations  are  no  longer  purely  local.  Such  enterprises 
frequently  extend  into  a  number  of  states,  east  and  west,  north 
and  south.  By  a  common  understanding  among  architects, 
builders  and  workmen,  outdoor  work  in  the  South  can  be 
planned  for  and  conducted  during  the  late  fall,  winter  and 
early  spring,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  surplus  migratory  labor 
from  the  North.  The  work  in  the  North  can  be  so  arranged 
as  to  get  the  largest  possible  amount  under  cover  before  the 
inclemency  of  winter   prevents  outdoor  operations.      By  this 
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means  employment  can  be  provided  during  the  dull  season  for 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  resident  labor. 

The  erection  of  public  works  by  government,  local  and 
federal,  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  subject,  and  may  be  made 
one  of  the  most  useful  approaches  to  the  general  problem  of 
unemployment  and  part  time  employment.  If  large  public 
works  programs  are  undertaken  at  times  either  of  general  un- 
employment or  of  local  seasonal  periods  of  low  employment 
demand,  they  will  provide  substitute  employment  for  large 
numbers  of  men,  and  substantially  reduce  the  individual  hard- 
ships of  the  workers  and  the  economic  loss  to  the  community. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  programs  of  road  building  and  other 
public  work  are  initiated  at  times  of  general  industrial  ac- 
tivity, and  at  seasons  of  high  agricultural  demand  for  labor, 
the  activities  of  the  state  may  seriously  hamper  private  initia- 
tive, may  place  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  farmers,  and  will 
preclude  the  possibility  of  applying  such  work  to  alleviate 
unemployment. 

The  third  cause,  namely,  individual  or  collective  dissatis- 
faction with  the  wages  and  conditions  of  employment,  leads 
into  the  consideration  of  one  of  the  great  phenomena  in  Amer- 
ican industrial  life — the  so-called  turnover  of  labor.  There  is 
no  other  country  in  the  world  where  the  turnover  of  labor  is  so 
tremendous.  In  normal  times  it  is  nothing  unusual  to  find 
establishments  in  which  the  turnover  is  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  per  cent,  per  annum;  that  is,  in  which  it  requires  the 
hiring  of  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  workmen  during  the 
year  to  maintain  an  organization  of  one  hundred.  Such  a  con- 
dition naturally  reduces  efficiency.  There  is  not  only  the  loss 
of  time  incident  to  the  change  of  men,  but  no  man  can  be 
thoroughly  efficient  in  his  job  until  he  has  become  familiar  with 
his  machine,  his  shop,  the  characteristics  of  his  shopmates  and 
foreman,  and  the  hundred  and  one  other  details  that  go  to 
make  up  the  sum  total  of  his  shop  surroundings.  Turnover  is 
the  individualistic  strike.  It  represents  the  unorganized  work- 
man dissatisfied  with  conditions,  or  the  organized  workman 
unable  or  unwilling  to  interest  his  fellows  in  a  collective  pro- 
test. It  produces  in  the  aggregate  much  more  loss  of  time  than 
is  involved  in  all  of  the  strikes  of  trade  unions,  or  spontaneous 
collective  protest.  The  causes  are  numerous  and  vary  with 
different  shops  and  different  communities.  They  may  exist 
within  the  shop  itself  or  in  the  conditions  outside  of  the  shop. 
The  lack  of  proper  housing  and  transportation  facilities  in- 
creases the  movement  of  workmen  from  job  to  job.  Instances 
of  this  sort  are  on  record  in  which  the  turnover  has  been  as 
high  as  one  hundred  per  cent,  a  week  for  a  prolonged  period. 
No  efficiency  can  be  obtained  under  such  circumstances. 

The  Conference  recommends  that  some  agency  in  every 
establishment  be  specifically  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  inquir- 
ing into  and,  as  far  as  possible,  correcting  the  conditions  that 
produce  such  grave  and  undesirable  results. 

The  fourth  cause,  namely,  breakage  in  the  equipment  of  the 
plant,  is  so  directly  a  problem  of  management,  and  has  such 
immediate  bearing  upon  the  return  on  the  capital  invested, 
that  engineering  skill  is  being  continuously  applied  to  reduce  it 
to  a  minimum.  Except  as  concerns  safety,  this  cause  therefore, 
may  be  properly  intrusted  to  the  intelligent  self-interest  of  the 
management.  Where  that  is  not  sufficient  to  promote  safety, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  step  in,  as  it  has  done  very  gener- 
ally, and  use  its  police  powers  in  protecting  the  health  and 
safety  of  workers. 

14.     PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  CLEARING 
HOUSE 

THE  problem  of  unemployment  is  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  adequate  method  for 
mobilizing  such  so-called  labor  reserve  as,  in  spite  of  all  efforts 
to  reduce  unemployment,  may  at  any  given  time  actually  exist. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  many  labor  reserves  but  no  mobil- 
ized reserve.  The  creation  of  a  Federal  Reserve  System  in  bank- 


ing has  mobilized  and  coordinated  the  nation's  credit  reserves. 
Under  such  a  system  the  nation  can  transact  a  larger  volume 
of  business  on  a  given  capital  and  credit  than  would  be  attain- 
able under  a  system  of  separate  banks  acting  individually  in 
their  localities.  Similarly  the  country's  productive  capacity 
can  be  increased  by  the  creation  of  a  unified  system  of  labor 
exchanges,  making  what  is  in  effect  a  single  labor  reserve  that 
can  be  drawn  on  by  industry  in  any  part  of  the  nation. 

The  Conference  recommends  establishing  a  system  of  em- 
ployment exchanges,  municipal,  state  and  federal,  which  shall 
in  effect  create  a  national  employment  service.  The  employ- 
ment problem  is  in  the  first  instance  a  local  problem.  The 
first  objective  must  be  the  placement  of  local  men  in  local 
establishments  in  order  to  keep  as  large  a  number  of  the 
employees  as  possible  at  home  with  their  families.  But  no 
purely  local  approach  to  the  problem  is,  or  can  be  effective. 
Labor  surplus  and  labor  shortage  exist  side  by  side  within  the 
country  at  the  same  time,  although  not  necessarily  within  the 
same  state.  Carpenters  or  machinists  may  be  out  of  work  in 
Chicago  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  a  demand  for  such 
artisans  in  Pennsylvania. 

Perhaps  more  important  is  the  constant  problem  of  bring- 
ing labor  from  the  towns  and  cities  to  die  farms,  both  locally, 
and  in  times  of  great  seasonal  demand  for  farm  operations 
when  the  need  of  the  farmer  requires  the  more  extensive 
transfer  of  labor,  from  both  his  own  and  neighboring  states. 

Experience  during  the  war  has  proved  these  general  prin- 
ciples to  be  true  in  a  period  of  high  employment  demand; 
they  are  even  more  generally  applicable  in  normal  times. 
Until  a  system  shall  exist  for  the  gathering  of  information  by 
the  municipalities  and  states,  and  its  exchange  through  a  fed- 
eral agency,  jobs  will  be  seeking  workers  and  workers  seeking 
jobs  at  the  same  time,  but  at  different  places,  and  a  consequent 
national  loss  in  production  will  result. 

The  matter  is  not,  and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with 
merely  by  private  agencies,  local  and  competitive  in  character, 
and  operating  at  best  within  a  narrow  geographic  field.  The 
nation  has  so  vital  and  persisting  an  interest  in  maintaining 
the  industrial  product,  and  in  reducing  the  hardships  due  to 
unemployment,  that  it  must  interest  itself  in  the  problem. 

At  the  present  time  seventeen  states  maintain  public 
employment  offices.  The  work  of  these  agencies  was  co- 
ordinated during  the  period  of  the  war  through  the  United 
States  Employment  Service — a  federal  agency  which  further- 
more opened  offices  in  states  having  no  state  service,  and  thus 
established  a  system  national  in  scope.  This  system  has  vir- 
tually lapsed  with  the  return  of  the  country  to  a  peace  footing. 
To  secure  decentralized  administration  in  the  states,  under  the 
supervision  of  its  citizens,  to  avoid  the  establishment  of  a 
federal  bureaucracy,  to  foster  the  development  of  such  service 
throughout  the  nation,  the  Conference  recommends  the  enact- 
ment of  appropriate  legislation  by  the  Congress,  making  pro- 
vision for  an  employment  clearing  house  under  federal  con- 
trol, which  shall  allot  to  the  several  states  that  have  estab- 
lished, or  shall  establish  state  employment  offices,  their  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  federal  appropriation,  but  not  exceed- 
ing to  any  state  the  amount  that  shall  be  appropriated  from 
state  funds  for  this  purpose.  This  cooperative  relation  be- 
tween federal  and  state  governments  has  been  followed  in 
other  fields  and  may  well  be  extended  to  the  employment 
field. 

Such  a  service,  if  it  is  to  succeed,  must  obviously  have  the 
full  cooperation  of  employers  and  employees.  The  war  emer- 
gency developed  some  weaknesses  in  administration,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Conference  can  wisely  be  corrected  in  the 
light  of  such  experience.  To  justify  the  cooperation  of  both 
parties  the  needs  of  both  must  be  served  impartially.  To 
insure  such  service  the  Conference  recommends  that  commit- 
tees equally  representative  of  employers  and  employees  be 
selected   to  advise  and   assist  in   administration. 
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V.  Conclusion 


IN  presenting  these  recommendations  the  Conference 
desires  to  emphasize  that  they  are  not  merely  designed  to 
tide  over  a  troublesome  period  of  economic  readjustment. 
Many  of  the  evils  which  we  have  pointed  out  were  in 
existence  before  the  war,  and  will  remain  in  existence  if  steps 
are  not  taken  to  remedy  them.  The  machinery  of  cooperation 
and  adjustment  which  we  recommend  we  believe  to  have  per- 
manent value  as  an  agency  of  industrial  progress.  At  the 
same  time,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  today,  when  the 
sense  of  the  magnitude  and  danger  of  social  unrest  is  still 
acutely  upon  us,  when  we  have  not  yet  reverted  to  settled 
habits  of  thought  and  action,  when  our  economic  life  is  still 
in  a  state  of  readjustment,  it  may  be  possible  to  establish 
ideals  and  set  up  machinery  which  the  inertia  of  a  later  day 
may  defeat.  Not  with  any  feeling  of  panic,  not  with  any 
hysterical  haste,  but  sanely  and  sensibly  we  urge  that  these 
reforms  be  put  into  effect.  And  we  do  so  with  the  belief  that 
they  will    not  only  contribute  largely   toward   the   elimina- 


tion of  the  causes  of  industrial  strife,  but  that  they  will  make 
for  the  introduction,  in  American  industry,  of  those  demo- 
cratic principles  which  constitute  the  most  precious  heritage 
of  the  American  citizen. 
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